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The  last  International  Stock  Exposition,  reported  on  another  page 
of  this  issue,  brought  to  a  close  the  first  decade  of  a  notable  enterprise 
for  the  encouragement  of  animal  industry.  As  an  educational  event 
it  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  progressive  stockmen  of  the 
country,  especially  by  those  who  live  in  the  Central  States,  and  as  a 
great  show  it  has  stimulated  interest  in  this  industry  far  beyond 
expectation.  It  has  increased  in  size  from  year  to  year,  and  its 
effect  on  quality  has  been  shown  in  the  higher  standards  of  succeed- 
ing exhibits. 

The  primary  object  of  this  exposition  is  to  encourage  and  improve 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  for  well-defined  practical  pur- 
poses, and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  met  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  accomplishing  this  object.  To  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  large  collection  of  animals  is  an  inspiration;  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  superior  types  at  close  range  is  a  temptation  to  all  lovers 
of  stock  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Year  by  year  the  various  classes  of 
stock  have  steadily  improved.  The  International  has  undoubtedly 
been  an  important  factor  in  this  country  in  raising  the  standard  of 
breeding,  feeding,  and  methods  of  judging. 

It  was  an  important  step  in  advance  when  the  exhibitors  in  the  fat 
cattle  division  and  short-fed  specials  were  required  to  furnish  a 
statement  of  the  feeds  used  and  method  of  feeding  employed  in  the 
production  of  their  exhibits.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  managers 
of  the  show  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  require  more  data  on  feeding 
and  breeding  from  the  exhibitors,  but  the  educational  value  of  the 
show  would  be  increased  by  such  a  showing.  It  is  a  fine  art  to  pro- 
duce finished  animals  in  the  form  and  condition  of  many  of  the  prize 
animals,  but  the  finish  should  be  made  economically.  The  attainment 
of  the  perfect  type  by  feeding  cream  and  eggs  contributes  little  to 
science  and  nothing  to  the  economics  of  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  special  exhibition  of  animals,  the  student  of 
animal  husbandry  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  his  store 
of  knowledge  by  observing  the  customary  business  activities  of  stock 
yards  and  meat-packing  plants  in  the  vicinity,  which  occupy  a  square 
mile  of  groimd  and  give  employment  to  over  half  a  million  of 
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Chicago's  population.  Then  there  is  the  dressed-carcass  exhibit, 
which  is  instructive  to  those  who  have  studied  the  live  animals  and 
their  rating.  Unfortunately  this  exhibit  is  seen  by  only  a  few  people, 
owing  to  its  inaccessibility.  One  who  attends  the  show  for  the  first 
time  must  make  many  inquiries  and  submit  to  other  inconveniences 
in  order  to  view  it.  There  would  seem  to  be  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

The  influence  on  the  improvement  of  live  stock  which  results  from 
the  rivalry  of  public  exhibitions  is  apparent  in  the  changes  in  animal 
types  wherever  such  exhibitions  have  been  held.  The  fat  stock  show 
had  its  origin  in  Great  Britain,  in  connection  with  fairs  where  stock 
had  been  assembled  at  convenient  centers  for  purposes  of  sale. 
Eventually  breeders  often  claimed  in  advance  that  they  would  have 
*  for  sale  the  best  individual  animals  or  herds,  and  backed  their  claims 
by  offering  money  stakes.  A  judge  would  be  appointed  and  the 
verdict  given  at  the  fair. 

For  a  long  time  these  fairs  were  local,  but  they  became  of  general 
interest  toward  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  results 
of  these  and  other  similar  events,  like  the  Holkham  and  Woburn 
sheep  shearings,  were  known  far  and  wide.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Smithfield  Club  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  the  fat  stock 
show  became  a  national  event,  and  led  to  the  improvement  of  live 
stock  in  Great  Britain  as  in  no  other  country.  The  showing  of  the 
fat  stock  is  preliminary  to  the  sale,  so  that  the  practical  element  is 
kept  constantly  in  view.  The  possibilities  of  early  maturity  is  one 
of  the  more  important  lessons  which  have  been  learned  from  the  fat 
stock  shows.  The  improvement  of  the  breeding  classes  is  a  more 
difficult  problem,  but  even  here  the  influence  of  the  exhibitions,  like 
those  of  the  Smithfield  Club  and  the  International,  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  types  of  ten  years  ago. 

One  very  important  influence  of  the  International  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  colleges,  especially  of  "the  central  West 
These  institutions  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  show  ring  and  on  the 
list  of  judges.  Their  success  in  training  and  supplying  expert  judges, 
and  in  feeding  animals  for  exhibition,  has  revealed  their  practical 
character  and  the  practical  value  of  their  courses. 

The  International  has  been  a  common  meeting  ground  for  practical 
stockmen  and  the  alleged  theorists  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  It 
has  been  a  potent  agency  in  popularizing  the  colleges  and  winning 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  practical  men.  At  first  practical 
breeders  and  feeders  were  skeptical,  and  held  that  the  professors  of 
agriculture  could  theorize  but  were  unable  to  put  their  theories  into 
practice.  It  was  time  for  the  professor  of  agriculture  to  show  what 
he  could  do,  and  he  has  "  made  good."  He  has  gone  into  the  open 
market,  bought,  bred,  fed  and  fitted  for  the  show  animals  that  have 
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not  only  won  prizes  but  championships  and  grand  championships 
year  after  year.  A  leading  stock  paper,  in  speaking  of  the  last  show, 
says: 

"The  agricultural  college  is  fairly  dominant  in  the  meat-making 
sections.  They  practice  what  they  preach.  .  .  .  Facing  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  few  years  in  the  International  arena,  no  critic 
raises  a  note  against  the  practical  ability  of  the  college  force  in  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  meat-making  animals.  This  fact  alone  is 
worth  all  the  International  has  cost,  as  it  establishes  on  impregnable 
foundations  an  agricultural  education  as  expounded  at  the  land- 
grant  colleges." 

That  the  educational  value  of  the  International  is  appreciated  by 
the  colleges  is  attested  by  the  attendance  of  both  teachers  and  students 
in  large  numbers.  This  year  delegations  of  students  were  sent  from 
at  least  sixteen  colleges,  Missouri  leading  the  list  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety -five  men. 

The  exhibition  of  live  stock,  not  only  at  the  International  but  at 
state  shows,  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  necessity  during  a  certain 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  agricultural  college.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  a  debatable  question  in  some  of  the  colleges  whether 
they  should  not  withdraw  from  prize  contests  and  confine  their 
exhibits,  if  made  at  all,  to  animals  shown  for  educational  ends  solely, 
eliminating  entirely  the  competitive  feature. 

This  is  a  question  for  each  college  to  decide  for  itself.  In  some 
States  it  may  not  be  necessary  longer  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  the  college  to  the  agricultural  community,  but  in  many  places 
such  evidence  of  the  practical  character  of  the  institution  is  helpful 
in  winning  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers,  and  the  exhibits  themselves 
have  an  educational  value.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism and  shrewd  competition  should  be  absent,  and  the  plain 
effort  should  be  to  educate  the  people  by  furnishing  illustrations  of 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
breeding  and  feeding. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  has  witnessed  great  improvement  in  the 
judging  of  live  stock.  There  is  a  relation  of  external  form  to  func- 
tion and  to  the  value  of  the  dressed  carcass.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
gradually  closer  agreement  between  the  ratings  of  animals  on  the 
hoof  and  on  the  block  in  the  slaughter  tests  at  the  International. 

Until  lately  the  study  of  the  conformation  of  animals  has  been  ex- 
tremely superficial,  but  recently,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
investigations  have  been  reported  which  show  that  the  relation  of 
form  to  function  in  domestic  animals  has  taken  on  a  more  serious 
aspect.  For  instance,  at  the  Missouri  Station  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  body  conformation  of  steers  when  kept  on  maintenance 
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and  submaintenance  rations  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  relation- 
ship. Full-fed  steers  were  found  to  increase  in  height  more  rapidly 
than  those  on  a  maintenance  ration.  Bones  were  found  to  increase  in 
kngth,  and  fat  was  resorbed  when  the  weight  remained  stationary. 
It  is  on  the  results  of  investigations  like  these  that  the  stockman  must 
base  his  practical  work..  In  the  past  the  feeder  has  too  often  been 
governed  largely  by  empirical  rules,  and  the  breeder  has  relied  upon 
his  ability  as  a  judge  of  exterior  form  to  improve  his  stock.  The 
latter  must  be  able  to  look  beneath  the  surface  in  making  his  selection, 
and  both  must  understand  the  laws  which  govern  the  growing  organ- 
ism from  the  early  stages  of  development  to  maturity. 

Breeders  and  feeders  are  artists  who  work  with  living  plastic  ma- 
terials. Their  art,  like  that  of  those  who  work  in  clay  and  oil,  is  more 
the  product  of  knowledge  and  ideals  than  of  manual  skill.  As  the 
painter  knows  the  properties  of  the  different  pigments  wliich  he  uses, 
so  the  breeder  and  feeder  must  know  the  properties  of  the  feeds  he 
uses,  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  body  as  respects  inheritance  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  feed  and  treatment. 

Knowledge  is  a  greater  factor  in  the  molding  of  living  forms  than 
in  manipulating  inert  matter.  Material  composed  of  wood,  metal, 
or  clay  becomes  a  work  of  art  by  the  harmonious  working  of  hand 
and  brain.  The  creation  of  plant  and  animal  types  is  dependent  ver>' 
largely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  transmission 
of  characters  and  the  growth  and  development  of  living  things.  The 
ideal  animal  types  of  the  future  must  be  attained  with  the  aid  of 
principles  discovered  by  the  patient  research  of  the  physiologist  and 
biologist.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  improvement  of  agricultural  prac- 
tices of  the  future  must  l>e  founded  on  the  investigation  of  the 
present. 

The  American  Society  of  Animal  Nutrition,  whose  first  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  International  show,  bids 
fair  to  be  an  efficient  agency  for  promoting  investigations  of  the 
more  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  arts  and  practices  of 
animal  industry.  A  brief  account  of  this  first  regular  meeting  is 
given  elsewhere  (p.  97). 

This  society  had  its  origin  at  an  informal  meeting  of  investi- 
gators in  animal  nutrition  during  the  session  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  in  1908.  At  that  time  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  desirability  of  forming  a  per- 
manent organization,  which  made  a  favorable  report  at  the  second 
meeting,  held  in  Chicago,  in  November,  1908.  The  society  accord- 
ingly was  organized,  with  thirty-two  members  representing  eighteen 
state  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Its  avowed  purpose  is  "  to  improve  the  quality  of  inves- 
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ligation  in  animal  nutrition,  to  promote  more  systematic  and  better 
correlated  study  of  feeding  problems,  and  to  facilitate  personal 
intercourse  between  investigators  in  this  field."  All  persons  engaged 
in  investigation  or  instruction  in  animal  nutrition  and  related  sub- 
jects in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  eligible  to  membership. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  society  that  at  the  first  annual  meeting  the 
membership  had  more  than  doubled  since  its  organization,  and  thirty- 
three  States  wer,e  represented.  Although  there  were  only  a  few 
papers  read,  the  society  was  fairly  launched  and  the  way  prepared 
for  an  important  series  of  deliberations. 

The  principal  paper  was  the  address  by  the  president,  Dr.  H.  P. 
Armsby,  upon  The  Food  Supply  of  the  Future.  In  this  he  departed 
from  the  usual  statistical  and  economic  treatment,  and  dealt  with  the 
relation  of  the  animal  feeder  in  conserving  and  utilizing  more  effi- 
ciently the  supply  of  food  materials.  The  new  point  of  view  in  this 
presentation  is  an  interesting  and  important  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  future  food  supply,  which  has  recently  been  such  a  popular 
theme.  The  address  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for  thorough-going 
investigation  in  animal  nutrition,  and  for  a  different  kind  of  feeding 
experiments. 

The  problem  of  food  supply,  Dr.  Armsby  said,  is  essentially  a 
problem  of  energy  supply,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  is  the  sun. 
Food  represents  the  stored-up  energy  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  density 
of  population  which  a  country  can  support  from  its  own  resources  is 
limited  absolutely  by  the  amount  of  solar  energy  which  can  be  re- 
covere<l  in  the  form  of  food  products.  It  was  shown  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  energy  stored  in  an  acre  of  crop  is  contained  in  inedible 
products.  Thus,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  organic  matter 
of  the  com  crop  is  contained  in  the  stover  and  cobs,  and  about  60  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  average  wheat  crop  is  in  the  straw. 

In  the  milling  of  wheat  to  prepare  it  for  man's  use,  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  grain  passes  into  the  offals,  and  only  75  per  cent  serves 
for  purposes  of  human  nutrition.  In  other  words,  out  of  the  total 
energy  stored  up  by  the  growth  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  only  about  30 
per  cent  serves  directly  for  the  nutrition  of  man.  Substantially  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  other  food  crops. 

The  loss  of  human  food  in  converting  grains  into  meat  was  said  to 
be  even  more  wasteful.  In  support  of  this,  figures  were  cited  from 
Jordan  to  the  effect  that  in  the  production  of  beef  or  mutton  less  than 
3  i)er  cent  of  the  digestible  organic  matter  in  the  feed  is  recovered  as 
human  food  in  the  edible  portion  of  the  carcass,  and  in  the  case  of 
pork  only  about  15  per  cent. 

"We  can  not  continue  indefinitely  to  use  edible  grains  as  stock 
foiKl— the  waste  of  energy  in  the  transformation  is  too  great.  .  .  . 
The  feeder  of  the  future  will  utilize  by-product  feeds  to  an  extent  as 
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yet  unrealized.  ...  As  the  demand  for  food  grows  more  intense, 
it  will  become  increasingly  important  to  so  husband  these  by-products 
and  combine  them  into  efficient  rations,  and  to  feed  these  rations 
under  such  conditions  and  to  such  types  of  animals,  as  to  save  the 
largest  possible  percentage  of  the  energy  which  they  contain." 

This  furnishes  the  germ  of  the  new  line  of  effort.  We  are  not  only 
far  from  utilizing  the  various  by-products  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
but  we  are  feeding  human  food  to  live  stock,  and  in  this  roundabout 
conversion  of  grain  into  human  food  through  the  animal  are  follow- 
ing a  process  demonstrated  to  be  very  wasteful.  Up  to  the  present 
time  our  experiments  have  aimed  to  show  how  grain  might  most 
efficiently  be  converted  into  meat,  rather  than  how  much  of  it  might 
be  saved  for  man's  direct  use ;  "  we  shall  soon  have  to  reverse  the 
point  of  view,"  and  this  will  call  for  a  gradual  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture and  particularly  in  the  production  of  animal  foods,  requiring  a 
much  higher  degree  of  skill  in  adapting  means  to  ends  than  has  been 
necessary  in  the  past. 

With  respect  to  their  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  the  future 
food  supply,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  experiment  stations  must 
take  up  in  earnest  the  conservation  rather  than  the  exploitation  of 
food  resources,  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  while  still  teaching  the 
approved  practices  of  the  present,  must  as  their  chief  aim  seek  to 
equip  their  students  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  underlying  facts  and 
laws,  and  thus  prepare  them  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
future.  Such  an  attitude  toward  the  subject  of  animal  husbandry 
and  such  methods  of  teaching,  it  was  suggested,  will  serve  to  impart 
to  it  a  higher  pedagogic  value  than  it  generally  has  at  present,  and 
will  tend  to  make  it  a  disciplinary  as  well  as  an  informational 
subject. 

To  prepare  for  the  future,  Dr.  Armsby  urged  that  there  should  be 
"  a  far  more  extensive  and  profound  study  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  animal  nutrition  than  has  yet  been  made,"  and  he  presented  the 
reasons  and  need  for  such  investigation  with  unusual  clearness.  He 
said : 

"  That  he  may  utilize  the  materials  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
as  completely  as  possible,  the  stockman  needs  to  know  in  the  first 
place  what  proportion  of  the  energy  which  these  various  materials 
contain  it  is  possible  or  practicable  to  recover.  This  knowledge  will 
enable  him  to  effect  a  wise  selection  in  the  compounding  of  rations, 
as  well  as  have  an  influence  upon  the  whole  system  of  farming.  In 
the  second  place,  he  needs  to  know  the  relative  efficiency  of  different 
species,  breeds,  and  types  of  animals  as  converters  of  energy,  and  how 
their  efficiency  is  influenced  by  their  natural  or  artificial  environment,  * 
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"  These,  however,  are  questions  of  animal  physiology.  In  effect 
they  ask  how  does  the  animal  mechanism  operate  when  supplied  with 
different  raw  materials  or  placed  under  var^^^  conditions.  They 
are  problems  for  rigorous  scientific  researc  and  too  much  stress  can 
not  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  such  research." 

Another  main  line  of  experimental  effort  suggested  relates  to  the 
economic  application  in  practice  of  the  principles  discovered  by  in- 
vestigation— a  wide  field  for  fruitful  experimental  work;  and  here 
especially  a  coordination  of  effort  and  of  opportunity  was  regarded 
as  highly  important. 

In  papers  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Benedict,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and 
Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  of  this  Office,  timely  suggestions  were  made  for 
the  study  of  the  protein  requirement  of  animals,  the  relation  of  pro- 
tein to  carbohydrates,  and  the  influence  of  mineral  matter.  These 
large  problems  were  thought  to  present  good  opportunity  for  coordi- 
nate action  or  cooperation  by  stations  working  under  different  condi- 
tions of  feed  supply  and  environment.  The  possibility  of  using  small 
animals,  which  complete  their  life  cycle  in  a  short  period,  was  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  getting  data  on  some  points  associated  with  the 
relation  of  food  to  growth,  in  a  preliminary  way. 

Taken  as  an  introduction  to  the  new  society,  the  papers  presented 
at  its  first  meeting  are  so  suggestive  as  to  give  promise  of  a  career  of 
great  usefulness  in  directing  thought  and  action  in  the  fi^ld  of  animal 
feeding.     The  society,  as  Dr.  Armsby  said,  owes  its  origin  largely 
to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  more  or  less  fragmentary  and 
elementary  nature  of  feeding  studies  in  the  past,  and  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  investigators  for  closer  relations  with 
each  other  and  a  more  broadly  conceived  programme  of  investigation. 
As  a  foundation  for  this  the  beginning  was  most  propitious. 
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Concerning  protein;  E.  Pflugeb  {Arch.  Physiol.  [Pflugcr],  129  (1909), 
No.  l-2t  pp.  99-102). — The  author  discusses  recent  work  on  the  cleavage  prod- 
ucts of  protein  and  cautions  against  drawing  sweeping  deductions  from  avail- 
able data. 

The  leucin  fraction  of  proteins,  P.  A.  Levene  and  D.  D.  Van  Slyke  (Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  6  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  5f)i-4/ 8). —According  to  the  authors'  experi- 
ments, "  1-leucin  and  d-isoleucin  may  be  separated  quantitatively  from  d-valin 
by  precipitation  as  the  normal  lead  salt,  Pb  (C«Hi202N2).  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  leucin  isomers  may  be  determined  polarimetrically  by  the 
rotation  of  their  analytically  pure  mixture  in  20  i)er  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 
An  exact  analysis  of  the  Important  leucin  fraction  of  proteins  is  thus  rendered 
possible  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Isoleucin  preparations  from  casein  and  edestin 
showed,  after  rei>eated  purification  by  means  of  the  lead  and  copper  salts,  and 
by  recrystallization,  specific  rotations  of  H-  3735**  and  H-  37.44**,  resi)ectively,  in 
20  i)er  cent  hydrochloric  acid." 

The  leucin  fraction  in  casein  and  edestin,  P.  A.  Levene  and  I>.  D.  Van 
Slyke  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  6  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  ^iM^O).— Determinations  of 
leucin,  valin,  and  isoleucin  from  casein  and  edestin  are  reported  in  comparison 
with  earlier  worlj. 

On  the  partial  hydrolysis  of  edestin,  Z.  H.  Skbaup  and  A.  Wobeb  ( Monatsh, 
Chem.^  30  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  289-S09) .—From  100  parts  of  edestin  the  author 
obtained  22  parts  of  acid  precipitate  (protalbin  acid),  and  72  parts  of  albumose 
(lysalbin  acid),  30  parts  being  peptone  (lysalbin  peptone).  The  last  two 
contained  ammonium  sulphate  as  an  impurity. 

Electrolysis  of  iron  pipe,  F.  l\  Siebel  (Ice  and  Refrig.,  37  (1909),  No.  4, 
pp.  J 16-1 19,  fliiH.  //). — Iron  pipes,  when  immersed  in  water  of  good  purity  and 
free  from  Lrptothrur  ochracea,  pitted  more  readily  upon  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current.  Pii>es  containing  a  low  amount  of  carbon  corroded  much 
more  quickly  than  those  with  a  high  carbon  content,  but  according  to  the 
author,  the  amount  of  carbon  in  a  metal  does  not  altogether  control  the  condi- 
tion but  rather  the  distribution  of  the  carbon  particles  and  whether  it  is  present 
in  the  free  or  combined  state.  Cast  irons  containing  much  silicon  are  also 
readily  decomix)sed. 

Contributions  to  micro-chemical  analysis,  N.  Schoorl  (Ztachr.  Analyt. 
Chcm.,  J,8  ( 1909) .  No.  10,  pp.  593-0 tl).— This  further  contribution  to  the  subject 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  702)  treats  of  magnesium,  lithium,  potassium,  and  sodium. 

Nessler's  reagent,  A.  Schneider  (Pharm.  Zentralhalle.  50  (1909),  No.  26,  p. 
546;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  99,  Repcrt.,  p.  4>9).—The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  frequently  Nessler's  reagent  prepared  according  to 
different  methods  gives  no  reaction  with  ammonia,  and  attributes  this  to  the  ab- 
sence of  mercuric  iodid  which  has  been  removed  by  filtration. 
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A  new  acidlmetric  method  employing  lime  water,  A.  de  Gbbgorio  Rocaso- 
LANG  {Rev.  R.  Acad,  Cien.  MadHd,  7  {1908),  No,  6,  pp.  S75-^82,  figs.  2;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  3S  {1909),  No.  89,  Repert.,  pp.  386,  587).— The  volumetric  limewater 
solution  method  can  be  employed  for  hydrochloric,  snlphnric,  nitric,  phosphoric, 
oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids.  The  solution,  prepared  by  saturating  water 
with  lime,  is  siphoned  off  through  a  filter  paper  or  membrane  attached  to  the 
proximal  end  of  a  wide  bored  siphon,  and  the  siphon  is  in  turn  connected  with 
a  burette.  At  each  reading  of  the  burette  the  temperature  of  the  solution  must 
be  taken  and  compared  with  a  table  appended  by  the  author.  The  general  for- 
mula for  calculation  is  also  given. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Volhard  method  for  the  determination  of-  chlorin,  V. 
Rothmund  and  A.  Bubgstaixeb  {Zischr,  Anorgan.  Chem.,  63  {1909),  No.  Ji,  pp. 
330-336). — According  to  the  authors  the  Volhard  method  without  filtering  off 
the  silver  chlorid  is  only  accurate  when  rather  large  amounts  of  cblorid  are 
present  and  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute.  The  addition  of  an  excess  of  silver 
nitrate  has  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  reaction,  but  an  excess  of  thio- 
cyanate  solution  must  be  avoided  in  titrating  back. 

Aluminum  as  an  impurity  in  barium  sulphate  precipitate,  H.  J.  M. 
Creighton  {Ztschr.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  63  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  53-58,  fig.  /).— The 
presence  of  small  amounts  of  aluminum  salts  in  a  solution  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  barium  sulphate  precipitate. 

A  new  method  for  the  rapid  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  In  alkaline 
phosphates,  M.  E.  Pozzi-Escot  {Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  Distill.,  26  {1909), 
No.  12,  pp.  1162,  1163). — The  method  is  a  volumetric  one  and  consists  in  taking 
10  cc.  of  the  phosphorus  solution,  adding  2  drops  of  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of 
helianthine  and  5  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  phenolphthaleln,  and  then 
just  so  much  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  will  give  the  solution  a  reddish  tint. 
The  color  of  the  solution  is  brought  back  to  yellow,  which  is  the  neutral  point  of 
the  helianthine,  by  the  additlcm  of  soda  solution,  and  then  titrated  with  tenth- 
normal alkaline  solution  until  the  pink  tint  is  obtained.  Each  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  tenth-normal  alkaline  solution  employed  is  equivalent  to  0.0071  gm. 
phosphoric  acid. 

Moisture  discrepancies  in  phosphate  rock  of  the  Pacific,  C.  C.  James  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  657-659 ) .—Phosphate  rock  when 
ground  for  analysis  shows  a  perceptible  loss  in  moisture.  Tests  were  made  to 
demonstrate  this.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  proper  selection  of  representative 
samples. 

Idmitations  of  starch  as  an  accelerator,  C.  K.  Francis  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  678,  679). —In  a  soil  analysis  it  was  found 
that  the  blank  containing  starch  and  sodium  peroxid  gave  the  same  percent- 
ages of  phosphorus  as  some  of  the  soil  samples.  An  examination  of  several 
samples  of  starch  revealed  a  phosphoric  acid  content,  ranging  between  0.169 
and  0.036  per  cent    The  author  has  substituted  sugar  for  starch  in  this  work. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  metabolism  experiments  by  the 
Neumann  method,  H.  Schaumann  {Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  48  {1909),  No.  10,  pp. 
612S17,  figs.  3). — A  description  of  Neumann's  method  as  employed  by  the 
author  in  metabolism  work  is  given.    The  filtering  apparatus  used  is  shown. 

The  determination  of  phosphorus  in  flesh,  P.  F.  Tbowbbidge  {Jour.  Indus. 
and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  675,  676).— With  72  samples  of  flesh  the 
percentage  of  phosphorus  by  ashing  was  0.0028  higher  on  an  average  than  that 
obtained  by  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Handbook  of  biochemical  methods,  E.  Abdebualden  {Handhuch  der  bio- 
chemischen  Arbeit smethoden.  Berlin  and  Vienna  [1909^,  vol.  1,  pt.  I;  rev,  in 
18556—10 2 
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Zenthl.  Qesam,  Physiol,  u.  Path.  BtoffwechseU,  n.  «er.,  -f  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  687, 
688). — ^A  digest  of  data  regarding  biochemical  methods  designed  for  laboratory 
use. 

A  oontribation  to  the  biolo^cal  differentiation  of  proteids,  W.  Rickmann 
(Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg.,  17  (1907),  No.  6,  pp.  197-201;  ahs.  in  Ztschr. 
Unterauch.  Nahr.  y.  Oenussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  3,  p.  220).— The  author  Investi- 
gated the  precipitin  reaction  and  the  deviation  of  complement  In  regard  to  their 
sensitiveness  In  differentiating  human  from  hog  protelds.  He  found  that  the 
presence  of  0.00001  cc.  of  human  serum  completely  checks  the  hemolysis, 
whereas  In  the  presence  of  0.1  cc.  of  hog  serum  hemolysis  continues,  so  that  a 
speclflty  of  1  to  10,000  exists.  With  the  precipitin  reaction  the  speciflty  was 
only  1  to  100.  The  deviation  of  the  complement  method  Is  recommoided  to  be 
run  In  parallel  with  the  precipitin  reaction. 

The  Ban^  method  for  the  determination  of  sugar,  H.  Jessen-Hansen 
(Compt.  Rend.  Lab.  Carlsherg,  7  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  218-226;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
S3  (1909),  No.  97,  Repert.,  p.  -^/8).— This  is  a  critical  study  of  the  Bang  method 
for  determining  sugar,  which  the  author  considers  the  best  method  known  for 
the  purpose.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  method  employed  in  mixing  the 
solutions  which  go  to  make  up  the  principal  solution  In  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  concentration.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  white  solution  Is  added  Is 
also  of  great  moment.  The  rate  reconunended  is  20  cc.  In  15  seconds,  and  the 
temperature  for  the  titration  32''  C.  The  space  occupied  by  the  solution  has  a 
definite  effect  on  the  results. 

Color  reactions  for  sugars  with  the  indol  bodies,  J.  Gnezda  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  U8  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  485-489;  ahs.  in  Bui.  8oc  Chim. 
France,  4.  ser.,  6  (1909),  No.  15,  p.  840). — ^This  reaction  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  blue,  brown,  or  green  precipitate  by  the  methyllndols  in  alkaline 
solutions  of  sugars  containing  the  group  CHO  upon  acidification  with  HCl. 

The  detection  of  saccharose  and  calcium  sucrate,  particularly  in  milk,  S. 
RoTHENFUSSEB  (Ztschr.  VntCTSuch.  Nahr.  v.  Oenussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
185-155). — The  reagent  employed  consists  of  20  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  dlphenylamin,  60  cc.  of  acetic  acid,  and  120  cc.  of  1 : 1  hydrochloric  acid. 
Saccharose  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  this  reagent  Lactose  does  likewise,  but 
less  rapidly. 

With  milk  it  Is  necessary  to  precipitate  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lactose  and 
other  substances.  This  Is  done  by  adding  a  solution  consisting  of  2  parts  by 
volume  of  lead  acetate  solution  (German  pharmacopoeia)  with  1  part  by  volume 
of  10  per  cent  ammonium  solution,  to  an  equal  volume  of  the  milk  or  cream, 
shaking  well  and  filtering.  From  3  to  4  cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  mixed  with 
double  the  amount  of  the  dlphenylamin  reagent  and  placed  In  the  boiling  water 
bath.  In  about  2  to  3  minutes  a  blue  color  appears  if  saccharose  Is  present  to 
the  extent  of  0.05  per  cent 

The  estimation  of  the  ash  in  sug^ars  and  sirups  by  the  determination  of  the 
electrical  conductivity,  H.  Main  (Internal.  Sugar  Jour.,  11  (1909),  No.  127,  pp. 
834-339,  fig,  1). — Determining  the  conductivity  of  the  ash  solution  by  Kohl- 
rausch's  apparatus,  with  some  modifications,  is  a  convenient  method  for  Indus- 
trial work. 

The  direct  gravimetric  determination  of  starch  according  to  the  method 
of  Baumert  and  Bode,  G.  Baumert  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  Oenussmtl., 
18  (1909),  N08.  1-2,  pp.  167-168).— Various  infiuencing  factors  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  hydrochloric  acid  is  now  used  In  this  method. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  titrimetrlc  and  polarimetric  methods  for  the 
determination  of  starch,  Anna  Gilt  ay  and  J.  J.  Blanskma  (Pharm.  Weekhl., 
46  (1909),  No.  27,  pp.  689-710).— A  critical  study  of  these  methods  for  the 
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determination  of  starch.  Among  the  titrimetric  methods  that  of  Sachsse  is  to 
be  given  preference.  No  definite  conclusion  could  be  drawn  for  the  polari- 
metrlc  method. 

A  rapid  method  for  hydrolyzing  starch,  G.  A.  Olson  (Jour,  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chenu,  1  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  445-W;  «&«.  in  Chem.  Zfg.,  3S  {1909),  No. 
lOS,  Repert.,  p.  446). — Owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  in  the  Sachsse 
method  the  author  proposes  the  following,  which  can  be  done  in  4  minutes: 
Place  1  gm.  of  the  finely  ground  sample  In  a  500  cc.  Kjeldahl  fiask  with  10  cc.  of 
distilled  water,  add  6  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.84), 
and  heat  with  shalcing  over  the  free  flame  until  the  solution  is  transparent. 
Then  add  10  to  15  cc.  of  distilled  water,  heat  with  shaking  until  the  mixture 
boils,  cool,  neutralize  with  sodium  hydroxid,  transfer  to  a  250  cc.  flask  and  flll 
to  the  mark  with  water.    Determine  dextrose  in  aliquot. 

The  estimation  of  starch  in  feeds  and  foodstuffs,  A.  Scholl  (Ztschr. 
Vniersuch.  Nahr.  u.  QenussmtL,  18  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  157-i66).— In  the  analy- 
sis of  potsitoes  for  starch  content  by  the  Lintner  and  Ewers  method  the  author 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  clarifying  the  solution  with  phosphotungstic 
acid.  A  method  is  described  which  eliminates  the  phosphotungstic  acid  from 
the  process.    The  method  is  recommended  for  feeds  and  foodstuffs  in  general. 

The  indirect  determination  of  alcohol  in  raspberry  sirup,  E.  Gt^NZEL 
{Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtL,  18  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  206-211).— 
Determining  alcohol  indirectly  by  the  specific  gravity  without  diluting  gives 
higher  results  than  those  obtained  by  the  distillation  method.  If,  however, 
both  the  original  and  the  dealcoholized  sirups  are  diluted  the  results  agree  well 
with  the  distillation  method.  Diluting  the  portion  to  be  dealcoholized  and  em- 
ploying the  original  undiluted  does  not  give  good  results. 

The  determination  of  volatile  organic  acids  in  tobacco,  R.  Kissuno  ( Chem. 
Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  79,  pp.  719,  720).— This  is  a  criticism  of  T6th's  method  for 
determining  the  volatile  organic  acids  of  tobacco  and  an  answer  to  T6th  in 
reference  to  the  volatilizing  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  value  of  the  nitrate  reaction  in  milk,  S.  Rothenfusseb  {Ztschr.  Un- 
tersuch.  Nahr.  v.  Oenussmtl,  18  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  353-363) .—The  author  con- 
cludes from  a  large  series  of  tests  with  milk  and  water  from  known  sources 
and  milk  purposely  polluted  with  nitrates,  that  the  nitrate  reaction  is  a  very 
valuable  means  to  judge  milks  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and  that  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  detect  by  this  method  milks  of  poor  quality  having  a  small  addition  of 
water.  The  author  made  some  300  bam  tests  of  milk  and  found  in  no  Instance 
either  a  nitrite  or  nitrate  reaction.  Milk  from  pastured  animals  also  did  not 
give  the  nitrate  reaction. 

The  estimation  of  the  dirt  content  of  milk,  H.  Welleb  {Ztschr.  Vntersuch. 
Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  18  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  309-313).— A  criticism  of  the  method 
of  Fendler  and  Kuhn  and  the  standard  established  by  them.  Examples  are 
presented  to  show  that  the  Weller  method  is  more  reliable. 

The  influence  of  heating  upon  butter  fat,  A.  Behre  {Pharm.  Zentralhalle, 
50  (1909),  No.  8,  p.  158;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  18 
(1909),  No.  3,  pp.  233,  234). — In  butter  fat  which  was  heated  for  3  hours  for 
the  removal  of  water  over  an  open  flame  the  acidity  ran  between  3.5  and  3.75. 
The  Reichert-Meissl  number  at  the  beginning  was  27.06  and  at  the  end  27.44. 
The  saponiflcation  number  at  first  was  226.2  and  finally  227.1.  It  is  evident 
from  these  figures  that  heating  causes  no  appreciable  change  in  these  constants. 

The  Polenske  method  for  the  detection  of  animal  fats  in  a  mixture  of 
other  animal  fats,  Ij.  I^aband  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  18 
(1909),  No.  5,  pp.  289-299).— The  author  concludes  that  the  Polenske  method 
(by  difference  between  the  melting  and  solidifying  points)  is  only  applicable 
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/ 
for  the  detection  of  foreign  fats  in  butter  when  the  other  constants  deviate 
equally  from  the  normal  figures.  With  butters  which  have  a  medium  or  a  high 
saponification  value  and  Reichert-Melssl  figure,  and  also  a  high  difference  num- 
ber, it  only  has  a  limited  value.  The  method  is  deemed  valuable  for  the  de- 
tection of  bovine  fat  In  lard,  but  it  must  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  directions. 

About  melting  point  determinations,  H.  GtJTH  (Pharm,  Zentralhalle,  ^9 
(1908),  No,  S7,  pp.  739-741;  ahs,  in  Ztschr,  Untersvch,  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  18 
{1909),  No.  5,  p.  326). — Ck)mparatlve  tests  with  the  melting-point  method  as 
described  In  the  German  pharmacopoeia  and  that  described  by  Polenske  showed 
that  the  two  methods  give  different  values. 

The  value  of  the  oil  of  sesame  reaction,  L.  Hoton  (Ann.  Falsif.,  1  (1908), 
No.  2,  pp.  65-67). — A  discussion  of  the  furfurol  reaction  with  sesame  and  olive 
oils  from  various  sourcea 

The  comparative  examination  of  the  halogen  absorption  of  oils  by  the 
methods  of  Hubl,  Wijs,  Hanus,  and  Mcllheney,  J.  S.  Remington  and  N.  Lan- 
CASTEB  (Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  4.  «er.,  29  (1909),  No.  2389,  pp.  146,  U7 ;  abs. 
in  Jour.  80c.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  16,  p.  892).— The  Mcllheney  bromin 
method  is  deemed  much  better  than  any  of  the  other  3  methods,  as  the  absori>- 
tion  is  almost  Instantaneous  and  the  solutions  can  be  easily  prepared.  The 
Wljs  method  gave  better  results  than  the  Hubl  and  Hanus  methods,  and  was 
most  accurate  and  rapid  when  there  was  an  excess  of  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
halogen.  The  maximum  absorption  was  obtained  In  2  hours  with  linseed  oil 
and  In  i  hour  with  nondrylng  oils.     Semidrylng  oils  required  1  hour. 

A  short  handbook  of  oil  analysis,  A.  H.  Gill  (Philadelphia  and  London, 
1909,  5.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  179,  figs.  6). — In  this  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
those  portions  dealing  with  the  detection  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  the 
treatment  of  unsaponlfiable  matter,  and  the  turpentines  have  been  entirely  re- 
written.    A  new  chapter  upon  waste  fats  and  oils  has  been  added. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  afirricultural  experiment  station  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.  I,  Agricultural-chemical  division  (Ber.  Landw.  Vers.  Stat. 
Univ.  Jena,  1908,  pp.  1-14)- — A.  report  as  to  analyses  made  of  fertilizers,  feed- 
ing stuffs,  milk  and  dairy  products,  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  con- 
tent of  the  various  constituents  being  reported  in  some  instances,  with  brief 
notes. 

Beport  of  5rebro  Chemical  Station  and  Seed  Control  Station,  1908, 
J.  WiD<cN  (Orebro  Kern.  Stat,  och  Frokontrollanst.  Arsber.  1908,  pp.  32). — This 
is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  work  during  the  year. 

[Analyses  of  koa  and  ohia  bark  and  slum  gum],  Alice  R.  Thompson 
(Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt,  1908,  p.  62). — Analyses  of  koa  and  ohla  bark  showed  a 
tannin  content  of  19.91  and  5.73  per  cent,  respectively,  calculated  to  dry  sub- 
stance. A  sample  of  extracted  slum  gum  was  found  to  contain  only  25.27  per 
cent  of  wax. 

Italian  lemons  and  their  by-products.  H. — ^The  by-products  of  the  lemon 
in  Italy,  E.  M.  Chace  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  160,  pp.  35-50, 
pU.  3,  figs.  2). — ^This  Is  a  description  of  the  various  lemon-producing  districts 
of  Italy  and  of  the  methods  of  producing  lemon  by-products. 

The  methods  of  producing  the  essential  oil  of  lemon  by  the  two  and  three 
piece  sponge  methods  and  the  machine  method  are  described  In  detail.  The 
machine  method  yields  the  best  grade  of  oil.  There  are  also  descriptions  of 
the  treatment  of  the  peel  residue,  which  In  most  Instances  yields  an  inferior 
grade  of  oil,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  calcium  citrate  from  the  pulp  juice. 
Data  are  given  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  these  by-products  in  comparison 
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with  the  prices  paid  therefor  by  the  various  essential  oil  and  chemical  dealers 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Denatured  alcohol  from  tunas  and  other  sources,  R.  F.  Hare,  S.  R. 
Mitchell,  and  A.  P.  Bjebrex3aabd  {New  Mexico  8ta.  BuL  12,  pp,  5-52,  pi,  1, 
figs.  5). — This  Is  a  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
this  Department,  of  the  possibilities  of  alcohol  production  from  the  tuna  and 
closely  related  plants. 

Comparisons  are  given  between  the  yield  of  alcohol  from  com,  molasses, 
sugar,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  tuna  fruits.  The  tuna  has  the  advantage  that  it 
does  not  require  a  preliminary  malting,  as  it  contains  no  starch  and  can  con- 
tain as  much  as  10  to  15  per  cent  of  sugars,  mostly  dextrose.  The  actual  yield 
of  tanas  per  acre  has  not  been  conunercially  established,  but  the  authors  cite 
plat  experiments  in  which  a  yield  of  9  to  14  tons  per  acre  was  secured.  With 
10  tons  per  acre,  sold  at  the  rate  of  15  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  $30  could  be  secured  per 
acre.  The  total  cost  of  producing  alcohol  from  tunas,  aside  from  the  initial 
cost  of  the  distillery,  will  probably  not  be  over  15  to  16§  cts.  per  gallon.  The 
greatest  difficulty  encountered  has  been  the  time  consumed  by  the  picking  proc- 
ess, and  some  more  rapid  method  must  be  devised  before  the  industry  can  be 
made  profitable. 

Laboratory  fermentation  tests  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  ferment  as  much 
as  92  per  cent  of  the  total  sugars  of  the  tuna.  These  tests  were  conducted  with 
the  minced  pulp  and  the  juice  of  the  tuna.  The  results  were  not  altogether 
favorable  to  preliminary  sterilization,  though  the  yield,  and  probably  the  profit, 
is  increased  thereby.  Various  stimulants  and  accelerators  for  the  fermentation 
were  employed,  and  it  was  noted  that  the  Pasteur  nutrient  fluid  failed  to  show 
any  results  at  all,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  manganese  salts  seemed  to  increase 
the  yield  slightly.  It  is  necesary  to  employ  pure  species  of  yeast  for  this 
fermentation. 

Sterilization  of  canned  goods,  K  W.  Duckwall  {Canner  and  Dried  Fruit 
Packer,  29  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  26,  28,  30,  figs.  ;2).— A  popular  article,  giving  con- 
crete examples  of  the  proper  and  practical  methods  of  sterilization  of  canned 
goods. 

Cause  of  cloudy  liquor  on  peas,  E.  W.  Duckwall  {Canner  and  Dried  Fruit 
Packer,  29  {1909),  No.  1,  pp,  SJf,  36). — ^An  examination  of  the  liquor  showed  that 
the  cloudiness  is  produced  by  the  starch  from  the  peas.  The  direct  cause  Is 
overheating. 

Pure  yeast  selection  and  control,  L.  Musso  {BuL  Agr.  AlgMe  et  Tunisie, 
15  (1909),  No.  n,  pp.  389-395).— The  author  describes  the  methods  of  pure 
yeast  control  and  the  selection  of  the  desired  species,  and  reports  21  fermenta- 
tion tests,  in  which  the  sugar  fermented,  alcohol  produced,  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  organoleptic  test  (bouquet,  etc.)  were  noted. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria,  A.  Wolff  {Centhl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Aht.,  24  {1909),  No.  1-k,  pp.  55-58).— A  polemical  article  lu  which  is 
pointed  out  the  vast  diflTerences  which  exist  in  the  morphological  and  physio- 
logical classifications  of  the  various  organisms  classed  among  the  lactic-acid 
group,  with  special  reference  to  certain  names  given  by  various  investigators. 

Proposals  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  Lipoids,  O.  Rosenheim  {Bio-Chem. 
Jour.,  4  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  331-336;  abs.  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  69,  p. 
^23). — It  is  recommended  that  the  nomenclature  of  those  bodies  which  are  in 
tlie  cholesterin  group,  the  cerebro-galactosids,  and  the  phosphatlds  be  arranged 
In  3  groups  as  follows :  Those  which  contain  neither  phosphorus  nor  nitrogen ; 
those  which  are  free  from  phosphorus  but  contain  nitrogen ;  and  finally,  those 
which  contain  pho^horus  and  nitrogen. 
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A  cold-Storage  evaporimeter,  M.  M.  Hastings  ( V,  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Anim. 
Indus.  Circ.  149,  pp.  8,  fig.  1). — ^A  practical  apparatus  for  determining  the  hu- 
midity In  cold-storage  houses  which  store  cheese,  eggs,  etc.,  is  described.  The 
principle  of  the  apparatus  is  the  same  as  tliat  recommended  by  Livingston  of 
the  Carnegie  Desert  Laboratory  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  328).  The  substance  employed 
therein,  however,  is  a  dilute  sulphuric-acid  solution  which,  like  other  substances 
of  the  same  nature,  has  a  certain  more  or  less  definite  equilibrium  vapor  pres- 
sure at  which  absorption  and  evaporation  equalize  each  other. 

Befrigeratlon  and  the  cold-storage  industry,  U.  Febretti  (L'lndustria  del 
Preddo.  Rocca  San  Casciano,  Italy,  1909,  pp,  X/H--)45,  figs,  251), — ^This  volume 
is  an  extended  treatise  on  the  cold-storage  industry  from  the  standpoint  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  hygiene,  horticulture,  etc.  Refrigerating  machines,  the 
production  of  artificial  ice,  food  preservation,  and  other  topics  are  considered. 

A  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  volume. 

METEOROLOGY— WATEE.  . 

Study  of  meteorolofiry  as  a  branch  of  agricultural  science,  W.  R.  Duklop 
(Agr.  Qaz.  [London],  10  (1909),  No.  1855,  p.  57).— This  is  a  brief  article  ex- 
plaining the  relation  of  the  more  common  weather  observations  to  weather  pre- 
diction, and  Intended  to  encourage  the  giving  of  more  attention  to  this  subject 
by  farmera 

Treatise  on  physical  geography,  B.  de  Mabtonne  (Traits  de  O^ographie 
Physique:  Climat,  Hydrographie,  Relief  du  Sol,  Biog^graphie.  Paris,  1909, 
Nos.  1,  pp.  204;  2,  pp.  202,  illus.;  rev.  in  Rev.  06n.  Chim.,  12  (1909),  No.  14,  pp. 
255,  256). — This  treatise  deals  with  climate,  hydrography,  physiography,  and 
biogeography. 

JBffect  of  climate  on  crops,  W.  S.  Palmer  {Proc.  Dry  Fanning  Cong.,  S 
(1909),  pp.  168-173,  figs.  2).— The  climatic  conditions  in  Wyoming  are  briefly 
summarized  with  reference  especially  to  so-called  dry  farming. 

Meteorological,  magnetic,  and  seismic  observations  of  the  College  of 
Helen  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Havana,  1907  and  1908,  L.  GANoorri  (Ob- 
servatorio  Meieorologico,  Magnetico  y  Seismico  del  Colegio  de.  Belen  de  la  Com- 
pania  de  Jesus  en  la  Hahana,  ano  de  1907,  1908.  Havana,  1908,  pp.  90,  dgms.  3; 
1909,  pp.  97,  dgms.  3). — Detailed  reports,  largely  tabular  and  diagrammatic,  of 
the  usual  observations. 

The  climate  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1908  (Yearbook  City  Buenos  Aires,  18 
(1908),  pp.  3-9), — Observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  humidity, 
sunshine,  vapor  pressure,  and  wind  are  summarized  for  each  month  of  the  year 
and  for  each  10-day  period.  Determinations  of  the  amount  of  ozone,  carbon 
dloxid,  free  and  organic  ammonia,  and  bacterial  content  of  the  air,  and  of 
organic  and  free  ammonia  and  nitrous  and  nitric  acid  in  rain  water  are  also 
reported. 

The  weather  during  the  agricultural  year  1907-8,  F.  J.  Bbodie  (Jour.  Roy. 
Agr,  8oc,  England,  69  (1908),  pp,  384-^93) .—The  general  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  described  and  summary  tables  of  ob- 
servations on  temperature,  sunshine,  and  rainfall  are  given. 

Meteorological  observations  (Statis.  Yearbook  [Natal],  1908,  pp,  26-30).— 
Tables  give  observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  cloudiness,  and 
wind  during  the  period  from  1885  to  1908  at  Durban,  and  on  temperature  and 
rainfall  during  the  period  from  1894  to  1908  at  a  number  of  other  places  In 
Natal. 

Report  of  the  Meteorological  Commission  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1908,  C.  A.  Smith  et  al.  (Rpt.  Met,  Com.  [Cape  Good  Hope],  1908,  pp. 
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J//+55). — In  addition  to  various  adminiBtrative  details,  this  report  contains 
tabular  summaries  of  observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  sunshine 
and  cloudiness,  evaporation,  and  wind  movement  at  various  places  In  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Climate  [of  Japan],  G.  Shimooka  (In  Agriculture  in  Japan.  Tokyo:  Govt,, 
1908,  pp.  S7^S8). — The  principal  climatic  features  of  Japan  are  briefly  described 
in  this  article.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
is  situated  In  the  temperate  zone  and  the  whole  country  Is  surrounded  by  seas, 
which  make  the  climate  much  milder  than  that  of  Manchuria,  Siberia,  and 
Korea,  the  facts  tliat  the  country  extends  over  30  degrees  of  latitude  and  has  a 
great  variety  of  topographical  conditions  give  rise  to  wide  variations  In  climatic 
features. 

On  the  extreme  variations  in  rainfall,  6.  Hellmann  {Ztschr.  Geaell.  Erdk. 
Berlm,  1908,  No.  P,  pp.  605-61S;  aha.  in  Ann.  Hydrog.  u.  MaHt.  Met.,  87  (1909), 
No.  4,  pp.  189,  184 ) . — On  the  basis  of  observations  on  rainfall  In  diflTerent  parts 
of  the  world,  an  attempt  Is  made  to  formulate  certain  laws  controlling  the 
variations  in  rainfall  and  to  determine  variation  quotients  for  different  regions. 

Percolation,  evaporation,  and  condensation,  B.  Latham  (Quart.  Jour.  Roy. 
Met.  8oc.  [Londtml,  35  (1909),  No.  151,  pp.  189-211,  figs.  8).— This  article  gives 
the  results  of  observations  with  rain  gages  and  percolating  gages  on  challc 
soils. 

Each  of  the  percolating  gages  was  exactly  one  square  yard  in  area  and  con- 
taioed  1  cu.  yd.  of  material.  The  edges  of  the  gages  stood  about  1^  in.  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil  inside  and  outside  of  the  gage.  One  gage  was  filled  with 
chalk  soil,  the  other  with  a  gravel  soil  containing  vegetable  remains.  The 
observations  recorded  began  in  1878  and  have  been  continued  daily  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  amount  and  composition  of  the  percolating  waters  and  the 
evaporation  as  measured  by  standard  evaporators  are  reported.  The  results 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Monthly  average  rainfall,  percolation,  evaporation,  and  condensation  at  Croydon 
for  the  SO  years  1879  to  1908. 


Month. 

Rahifall. 

Percola- 
tion, 
chalk. 

Percola- 
tion, 
gravel. 

Bvapora- 

tlon. 
floating 
evapora- 
tor. 

Conden- 
sation, 
floating 
evapora- 
tor. 

Evapora- 
tion, 
exposed 
evapora- 
tor. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
water, 
floating 
evapora- 
tor, at 
9  a.m. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
dew- 
point  at 
9  a.m. 

Jmoanr 

1.854 
1.783 
1.616 
1.806 
2.263 
2.299 
2.265 
2.007 
2.968 
2.612 
Z199 

Ineket. 

L7096 

1.6275 

1.2730 

.5472 

.4046 

.4387 

.3096 

.3240 

.1686 

.9876 

1.4814 

1.6221 

Inehes. 

1.6446 

1.6160 

1.1346 

.8893 

.2056 

.3089 

.2881 

.2646 

.1217 

.9667 

1.6811 

1.8324 

IncJM. 

0.246 

.844 

.966 

1.808 

2.698 

8.116 

3.306 

2.679 

1.621 

.825 

.426 

.233 

Inche$, 
0.0608 
.0460 
.0180 
.0040 
.0012 
.0028 
.0003 
.0018 
.0018 
.0878 
.0654 
.1190 

Inches. 

0.743 

.994 

2.189 

3.615 

4.898 

6.261 

6.549 

4.668 

2.931 

1.554 

.893 

.670 

op, 
36.16 
36.86 
39.88 
47.34 
66.63 
62.16 
66.30 
63.88 
67.61 
49.26 
42.79 
37.76 

op. 
34.46 

Pebraarr 

34.81 

MwthZ.::.:::::;:. 

36.53 

April 

40  02 

Miy.        : 

45.31 

jonc:::::.:::;;::::: 

61.18 

Jnly 

54.48 

AQsnst 

54.71 

September 

62  22 

October 

45.75 

Nmr^>inber     .     ... 

40.96 

DM^^iDbpr 

35.93 

Yeariy  avenge. 

25.456 

10.8437 

10.8425 

18.137 

.3689 

33.860 

49.60 

43.87 

The  nature  and  extent  of  air  pollution  by  smoke,  J.  B.  Ck)HEN  and  A.  G. 
RusTOH  (Abs.  in  Nature  [London],  81  (1909),  No.  2085,  pp.  468,  469,  figs.  2).— 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Health  Congress  at  Leeds  July  17, 
and  gives  the  results  of  detailed  examinations  of  samples  of  air  taken  at  10 
representative  stations  in  Leeds  and  one  at  Garforth  about  7^  miles  from  Lieeds. 
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"  The  impurities,  in  the  form  of  suspended  matter,  consist  of  soot,  tar,  sand, 
mineral  substances,  and,  in  solution,  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  or  their 
salts,  chlorids,  largely  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt,  and 
nitrogenous  matter,  in  the  form  of  nitrates  or  free  and  albuminoid  matter." 
Injurious  effects  of  these  substances  on  vegetation  are  discussed. 

Water:  Its  oricrin'  and  us6,  W.  CJoles-Finch  (London,  1908,  pp.  506;  rev, 
in  Chem.  News,  99  {1909),  No,  2565,  p.  -^8).— This  book  treats  in  an  elementary 
way  of  the  water  of  the  atmosphere,  rain,  snow.  Ice,  springs,  and  wells.  Some 
account  is  given  of  different  methods  of  obtaining  water,  sinking  wells,  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks,  and  the  preparation  of  water  for  domestic  use.  The 
use  of  water  for  Irrigation  and  for  operating  hydraulic  machines  is  also  briefly 
discussed. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  eastern  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  1907-8,  M.  R.  Hall  and  R.  H.  Bolster  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  No.  242,  pp.  226,  pis.  S,  fig.  i).— This  is  part  2  of  a  series  of  bul- 
letins on  the  Surface  Water  Supply  of  the  United  States,  1907-8,  and  gives  the 
results  of  measurements  of  flow  of  streams  In  the  drainage  basins  of  the  fol- 
lowing South  Atlantic  and  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  streams:  James,  Roanoke, 
Yadkin  or  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  Ogeechee,  Altamaha,  SatUlo,  St.  Johns, 
Peace,  Wlthlacoochee,  Suwanee,  Ocklockonee,  Apalachlcola,  Choctawhatchee, 
Escambia,  Mobile,  Pascagoula,  and  Pearl  rivers. 

Underground  water  resources  of  Connecticut;  a  study  of  the  occurrence 
of  water  in  crystalline  rocks,  H.  E.  Gbegort  and  E.  E.  E^llis  (17.  8.  Oeol. 
purvey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  232,  pp.  200,  pis.  5,  figs.  5i).— This  bulletin 
treats  in  some  detail  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  Ck)nnectlcut ;  the  occur- 
rence and  recovery  of  ground  water ;  ground  water  in  crystalline  rocks,  trlassic 
sandstone  and  traps,  and  glacial  drift ;  the  water  supply  of  typical,  areas ;  the 
general  character  of  ground  water  in  Connecticut;  well  construction;  and 
springs. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  Is  also  given. 

Geologry  and  underground  waters  of  South  Dakota,  N.  H.  Dabton  {V.  8. 
Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  227,  pp.  156,  pis.  15,  figs.  7).— "This 
report  is  intended  mainly  to  set  forth  the  geologic  conditions  bearing  on  the 
occurren'ce  of  artesian  waters  In  South  Dakota.  It  comprises  a  description  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  a  statement  as  to  the  results  of  all  the  deep  borings 
which  have  been  reported,  and  predictions  as  to  the  probable  depths  and  area 
of  flow  of  the  deeper-seated  waters  In  all  portions  of  the  State.  The  water 
resources  for  shallow  wells  are  not  considered  except  In  areas  where  such 
waters  afford  flows."  Suggestions  are  given  regarding  the  construction  and 
management  of  artesian  wells. 

Farm  water  supplies  of  Minnesota,  K.  F.  Kellebman  and  H.  A.  Whit- 
taker  (U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  154,  PP*  S7,  figs.  7S). — ^Thls 
bulletin  discusses  briefly  the  Increasing  danger  of  pollution  of  water  supplies 
with  increasing  population,  classifies  farm  water  supplies  with  reference  to 
factors  of  pollution,  describes  the  methods  of  collection  and  examination  of 
water  supplies  used  in  the  investigations  reported,  and  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  particular  water  supplies  examined,  including  dug,  bored,  drilled,  and 
driven  wells,  springs,  rivers,  surface  reservoirs,  and  cisterns.  The  rural 
typhoid  fever  problem  Is  also  dealt  with.  The  scope  of  the  investigations  was 
limited  to  a  single  State  but  covered  a  wide  range  of  rural  conditions  The 
results  of  the  investigations  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

"  Both  farm  and  city  are  suffering  from  the  careless  management  of  rural 
sanitation. 
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"Previoiis  investigations  of  rural  water  supplies  have  been  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory,  due  either  to  the  local  or  fragmentary  character  of  the  investi- 
gations or  to  the  use  of  a  single  method  in  studying  the  supplies  in  question. 

**  Exhaustive  data  upon  79  carefully  selected  and  typical  rural  water  sup- 
plies show  that  20  were  good  and,  usually  because  of  careless  or  ignorant 
manag^n^it,  that  59  were  polluted. 

**0f  the  polluted  wells,  11  are  so  located  that  even  extreme  care  would  not 
make  them  safe;  10  are  poorly  located,  but  improvements  in  the  protection 
from  surface  wash  and  infiltration  would  make  them  safe;  25  are  bad  only 
because  of  poor  surface  protection  and  could  easily  be  made  safe ;  1  is  polluted 
from  unknown,  probably  distant,  sources.  One  spring  supply  is  polluted  because 
of  poor  surface  protection  and  could  easily  be  made  safe.  The  rivers,  surface 
reservoirs,  and  cisterns  are  polluted,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  satisfactory 
supplies  can  be  secured  for  farm  use  from  such  sources.  Where  their  use  is 
necessary,  water  for  drinking  should  be  boiled  or  otherwise  disinfected. 

"During  this  investigation  23  of  the  farms  examined  showed  a  record  of 
typhoid  fever.  On  11  of  these  farms  it  was  found  impossible  to  locate  the 
source  of  infection,  on  2  farms  possible  sources  were  determined,  while  on  10 
the  data  seemed  to  locate  definitely  the  source  of  infection.  The  water  supplies 
upon  5  of  these  farms  were  not  polluted  and  the  infection  was  traceable  to  out- 
side sources;  the  water  supplies  of  the  remaining  18  farms  were  polluted. 

"The  protection  of  farm  supplies  by  common-sense  methods  obvious  to  any- 
one who  will  try  to  discover  the  dangers  incident  to  his  own  water  supply 
would  render  safe  the  majority  of  the  farm  supplies  which  are  now  polluted. 
Exhaustive  studies  of  rural  conditions  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  are  war- 
ranted only  in  connection  with  epidemiological  studies." 

Typhoid  fever  in  Ohio  with  some  observations  on  outbreaks  at  various 
places,  H.  M.  Platteb  (Quart.  Bui,  Ohio  Bd.  Health,  1  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  18h- 
190). — In  view  of  an  unusual  increase  in  typhoid  fever  in  Ohio  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1909,  investigations  were-  made  as  to  the  extent  and  causes  of  the 
outbreaks.  The  unusual  prevalence  of  rural  typhoid  shown  by  these  investiga- 
tions is  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  including  the  spending  of  vacations  in 
infected  communities,  the  wide  interchange  of  milk  and  raw  food  supplie?,  and 
contaminated  water  supplies. 

"A  great  number  of  farm  wells  are  contaminated  from  the  surface.  Under 
such  circumstances  if  a  member  of  the  family  acquires  typhoid  fever  away 
from  home  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  Is  not  taken  of  the  discharges  from 
the  beginning  of  illness  the  water  supply  becomes  contaminated  with  the 
typhoid  poison  and,  if  the  patient  be  in  the  family  of  a  milk  or  vegetable  pro- 
ducer, [such  contamination]  will  be  followed  by  other  cases  not  only  in  the 
family,  but  by  epidemics  of  no  mean  proportions  In  the  city  consuming  his 
supply." 

A  study  of  the  bacteriologry  of  drinking  water  supplies  in  tropical  climates, 
W.  W.  Clemesha,  I.  8.  AiYAB,  and  V.  G.  Mudaliyab  {Madras:  Oovt.,  1909,  pp. 
S^6;  rev.  in  Lancet  [London],  1909,  II,  No.  15,  pp.  1076,  1077).— This,  book  Is 
based  largely  upon  studies  of  the  water  supplies  of  Madras,  India. 

The  purification  of  some  textile  and  other  factory  wastes,  H.  Stabler  and 
G.  H.  Pratt  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  235,  pp.  76).—"  This 
paper  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  processes  of  scouring  wool,  bleaching  cotton 
yam  and  cloth,  dyeing  cotton  yam,  and  manufacturing  oleomargarine,  glue,  and 
fertillxer.  The  waste  waters  of  these  processes  are  considered  in  detail  and 
means  of  purifying  them  are  discussed  at  length,  special  prominence  being  given 
to  the  investigations  of  the  authors.  These  Investigations  .  .  .  consisted  of  the 
determination  of  the  effects  of  special  Industrial  wastes  on   streams,  their 
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persistence,  their  relation  to  health,  their  damage  to  natural  water  resources^ 
and  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of  them,  purifying  them,  or  recoverhig  valu- 
able materials  contained  in  them/' 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  "a  large  amount  of  fertilizer  is  made 
from  slaughterhouse  wastes,  such  as  blood,  waste  meat,  bones,  hoofs,  hair, 
tainted  meat,  diseased  animals,  and  tanltage  or  residue  from  rendering  and 
glue-making  processes.  In  converting  these  substances  into  commercial  ferti- 
lizer, blood  is  dried  at  a  moderate  heat  and  crushed  to  powder;  bones  may  be 
ground  without  preliminary  treatment,  or  they  may  be  treated  with  a  volatile 
solvent  or  boiled  with  steam  to  remove  fats  and  gelatin  and  then  ground  for 
fertilizer;  and  tankage  is  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  other  fertilizing 
material.  The  valuable  Ingredients  sought  for  In  all  stock  are  nitrogen, 
potassium,  and  phosphorus." 

SOILS— FEBTmZEBS. 

A  study  of  crop  yields  and  soil  composition  in  relation  to  soil  productivity, 
M.  Whitney  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  SoUa  Bui.  57,  pp.  127,  figs,  2^).— This 
study  is  based  upon  evidence  presented  by  yields  of  crops  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  on  individual  farms  as  well  as  upon  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  soils  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  those  of  Europe.  The 
statistics  for  the  United  States  are  confined  mainly  to  yields  of  wheat  and  com 
during  the  past  40  years.  The  data  for  chemical  composition  include  tables 
containing  all  analyses  of  soils  which  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  by 
the  acid  digestion  method  during  the  past  18  years,  as  well  as  similar  tables  of 
analyses  of  soils  of  various  European  countries. 

The  author  states  that  a  careful  study  of  the  data  presented  appears  to 
justify  the  following  conclusions: 

"  The  productivity  of  the  newer  agricultural  soils  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  older  agricultural  soils  of  E3urope,  taken  as  a  whole  and  for  a  nation, 
are  not  declining,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  Individual  farms  deteriorate,  and 
soils  wear  out  as  they  have  always  done,  but  as  a  whole  It  seems  probable  that 
we  are  producing  more  crops  per  acre  than  formerly.  This  Is  undoubtedly  due 
to  many  factors;  to  better  and  more  Intelligent  cultivation,  more  and  bettor 
systems  of  rotation  of  crops,  .and.  In  later  years,  to  intelligent  use  of  fertili- 
zers— three  methods  of  control  In  the  hands  of  every  Individual  farmer.  In 
addition,  we  must  recognize  the  increase  in  farm  animals  and  stock,  the  im- 
provement in  seed  by  selection  and  breeding,  and  the  increasing  density  In 
population,  which  is  forcing  attention  to  more  intensive  methods. 

*'  So  far  as  our  Information  goes  there  Is  apparently  no  significant  difference 
at  the  present  time  between  the  composition  of  the  older  agricultural  soils  of 
Europe  and  the  newer  agricultural  soils  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia." 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  Volusia  soils,  their  problems  and  manair^ 
ment,  M.  E.  Cabb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8oil8  Bui,  60,  pp.  22,  pis.  10,  fig.  /).— 
The  series  of  soils  discussed  In  this  bulletin  occupies  a  belt  of  country  In  south- 
em  New  York,  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  northeastern  Ohio,  covering  an  area 
of  over  10,000,000  acres,  In  which  for  the  past  25  years  there  has  been  a  goieral 
tendency  toward  decline  in  price  of  land  and  in  some  cases  toward  actual 
abandonment  of  farms.  The  name  "  Volusia,"  as  applied  to  this  group  of  soll8» 
lb  derived  from  a  small  village  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  where  such  soils 
were  first  encountered  and  mapped  in  1901  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils 

The  bulletin  "discusses  fully  the  characteristics  of  these  soils  and  their 
capabilities,  treating  briefiy  the  general  soil  problems  encountered  and  their 
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bearing  upon  the  economic  problems  of  the  region,**  and  is  based  upon  informa- 
tion obtained  in  soil  surveys  in  different  parts  of  the  region  as  well  as  upon 
special  studies  of  the  soil  conditions  in  parts  of  the  r^on  where  soil  surveys 
Iiave  not  been  undertaken. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that  "the  soils  of  the  Volusia  series  are 
not  •  worn  out  *  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but,  so  far  as  the  mineral  mat- 
ter of  the  soil  is  concerned,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  the  plant-food  ele- 
ments for  the  production  of  good  crops.  The  difficulties  encountered  In  crop 
production  upon  the  Volusia  soils  arise  cliiefly  from  lack  of  drainage,  poor  phys- 
ical condition,  and  a  depletion  of  organic  matter.'* 

Methods  of  management  and  cropping  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions are  discussed. 

The  minus  quantity  in  California  soils,  G.  W.  Shaw  {Cat.  Cult.,  S2  (1909), 
Ko,  10,  pp.  275,  294,  295).— The  cause  of  decline  in  fertility  of  California  soils 
and  practical  methods  of  restoring  their  productiveness  are  discussed.  Tbe 
decline  in  productiveness  is  attributed  to  poor  physical  condition  and  deficiency 
of  humus,  and  the  method  of  improvement  proposed  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  ^*  the  maintenance  of  fertility  or  productiveness  of  soils  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  the  upkeep  of  the  humus  contoit.*' 

The  a^coltural  soils  of  Gape  Colony,  C.  F.  Jubitz  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  S4  (1909),  Nos.  4,  pp.  4^^-4SS;  5,  pp.  550-567,  ftg8.  2,  dgms.  2;  6,  pp.  675- 
697,  figs.  3,  dgms.  2). — ^This  series  of  articles  discusses  the  geological  relations 
and  plant  food,  alkalinity,  and  physical  composition  of  Cape  Colony  soils  in  a 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  a  rather  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of 
these  soils.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R,  20,  p.  1014). 

The  average  composition  of  the  various  types  of  soil  examined  Is  as  follows : 

Geological  origin  and  average  composition  of  types  of  Cape  Colony  soil. 


Geoloerical  formation. 


Pre'Cape  rocks: 

Maimesbaiy  series 

Granite 

Oampbell  Rand  series 

Pniel  aeries 

OUve  shales 

Gapesvstem: 

Table  Mountain  series 

Bokkereld  series 

Common  horizon  of  Table  Mountain  and  Bok- 
kereld series 

Witteberg  series 

Karroo  svstem: 

Dwyka  series 

Buighersdorp  beds  and  Stormbeig  series 

Cretaceous  s]rstem: 

Uitenha^  series 

Recent  depoeitB: 

Sand  downs 

Tranqwrted  sUts  and  river  deposits 


Number 

of  soils 

Water. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

analysed. 

Percent, 

Percent. 

Percent. 

16 

1.02 

0.079 

0.124 

9 

1.19 

.049 

.069 

7 

8.99 

4.169 

.048 

9 

2.90 

.246 

.068 

12 

1.48 

.048 

.055 

46 

1.06 

.034 

.031 

18 

1.27 

.887 

.281 

U 

.98 

.042 

.141 

4 

8.49 

.061 

.058 

2 

2.44 

1.013 

.188 

24 

2.29 

.288 

.172 

21 

1.44 

.299 

.181 

2 
11 

.078 
.684 

.080 
.153 

2.86 

Phos- 
phoric 
oxid. 


Percent. 

0.089 

.048 

.057 


.031 


.036 
.118 


.076 
.065 


.059 
.078 


.087 


.027 
.106 


The  methods  and  results  of  special  studies  of  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  soluble  salts  in  different  groups  of  soils  as  affected  by  irrigation,  rainfall, 
and  other  conditions  are  reported  and  discussed.  Sodium  chlorld  and  sulphate 
were  often  found  to  be  dominant  constituents  of  the  soluble  salts,  sodium  car- 
bonate less  frequently.  The  soils  are  classified  with  reference  to  mechanical 
composition,  especially  the  percentage  of  fine  earth,  which  varied  from  56.3  per 
cent  in  one  group  to  100  per  cent  in  another. 
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Investigations  into  the  physical  composition  of  some  Cape  Crolony  soils, 
C.  F.  JuRiTZ  (Reprint  from  Ann,  Rpt  80.  African  Assoc,  Adv,  8ci.,  1908,  pp. 
18), — Detailed  mechanical  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  typical  soils  are  re- 
ported. These  analyses  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  physical 
condition  and  properties  of  soils  especially  adapted  to  different  classes  of  crops, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  moisture  these  soils  are  capable  of  retaining.  The 
method  of  mechanical  analyis  used  is  briefly  outlined. 

The  importance  of  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  C.  Ebebhabt  {Filhling^s 
Landw,  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  176-188), — ^The  importance  of  mechanical 
analysis  aucl  the  relative  merits  of  different  methods  are  discussed. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  external  and  internal  soil  surface, 
F.  ScHEEFFEB  (Jour.  Landw.,  51  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  121-135,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Chem. 
Zentbl,,  1909,  II,  No.  11,  p.  931), — ^The  method  proposed  is  based  upon  the  de- 
termination of  hygroscopic  water  over  sulphuric  acid  and  the  increase  in 
weight  when  the  dried  soil  Is  liept  over  9  per  cent  carbon  tetrachlorid.  Tests 
of  the  method  with  satisfactory  results  on  humus  free  soils  are  reported. 

Heat  transference  in  soils,  H.  E.  Patten  {U.  S,  Dcpt.  Agr„  Bur,  8oits  Bui, 
59,  pp,  5^,  figs.  22), — ^The  primary  object  of  the  investigations  rei)orted  in  this 
bulletin  "was  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  heat  conductivity  and 
moisture  content  of  a  soil  with  special  reference  to  the  imiwrtance  of  the 
*  optimum  water  content,* "  as  explained  in  Bulletin  50  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  818). 

In  the  investigations  reported  with  sand  and  soils  of  various  kinds  use  was 
made  of  a  modification  of  Forbes's  method,  which  **  consists  In  measuring  simul- 
taneously the  rate  of  temperature  rise  In  a  soil  at  regular  distances  from  the 
constant  temperature  heat  source,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  gradient 
which  causes  this  rise."  The  special  forms  of  apparatus  used  are  described 
and  the  complete  data  obtained  are  presented  in  tables  and  diagrams. 

A  general  result  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  that  a  soil  conducts  heat 
better  and  more  quickly  with  a  moisture  content  near  but  somewhat  below  that 
recognized  as  th^  optimum. 

"  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  the  optimum  water  content  we  have  the  soil 
grains  formed  into  larger  aggregates  and  the  spaces  between  these  aggregates 
act  as  an  air  insulation  against  the  passage  of  heat  As  more  water  is  added 
some  of  these  soil  grain  aggregates  break  up  and  their  constituent  grains  now 
serve  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  larger  aggregates,  and  the  added  water 
gives  still  better  contact  between  the  soil  crumbs  and  the  small  grains.  Thus 
the  total  effect  Is  a  better  conduction  of  heat  and  a  faster  rise  of  temperature. 
But  when  water  is  added  to  the  soil  over  a  certain  i>ercentage  (which  is  different 
for  each  soil)  the  temperature  of  the  soil  will  rise  more  slowly,  although  heat 
is  being  conducted  by  the  soil  better  than  at  a  lower  moisture  cont«it.  This 
effect  Is  produced  by  the  high  heat  capacity  of  water,  which  is  almost  five  times 
that  of  a  dry  soil." 

"The  practical  value  of  the  work  lies  in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  soil 
control  which  should  be  exercised  in  the  planting  of  general  farm  crops  to  se- 
cure a  warm  seed  bed  and  good  germination,  In  the  handling  of  cranberry 
marshes,  and  other  special  agricultural  lines." 

The  system  water,  calcium  carbonate,  carbonic  acid,  J.  W.  Lkather  and  J. 
Sen  {Metn.  Dcpt,  Agr,  India,  Chcm.  8cr,,  1  {1909),  No,  7,  pp,  117-131,  pi.  1, 
charts  6),— The  solubility  of  minerals  in  the  soils  and  rocks  has  been  previously 
shown  to  be  greater  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dloxld  than  with  ordinary  water. 
These  tests,  however,  were  generally  made  under  conditions  which  are  not  as 
they  exist  in  nature.    From  their  work  on  the  concentrations  of  calcium  car- 
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booate  and  carbonic  acid  In  water,  the  authors  conclude  that  soils  treated  with 
water,  calcium  carbonate,  and  carbonic  acid  In  such  proportions  as  they  exist  In 
nature  act  differently  than  is  generally  assumed. 

The  influence  of  snow  cover  on  soil  temperature,  G.  Fbiesenhof  (Met, 
Ztschr,,  i6  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  275-275).— The  need  and  importance  of  systematic 
studies  of  this  subject  are  pointed  out  and  the  conditions  which  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration  in  making  such  studies  are  explained. 

Results  of  recent  investigations  in  soil  bacteriology  and  their  value  for 
agricultural  practice,  J.  Simon  {Mitt  Okonom,  GescU.  Sachaen,  1908-9,  pp, 
1-27,  figs.  2). — This  article  discusses  the  importance  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point of  the  activities  of  micro-organisms  In  the  soil  in  the  light  of  recent  prog- 
ress in  this  field  of  investigation,  and  indicates  the  practical  means  that  may  be 
used  to  promote  the  beneficial  activities. 

The  influence  of  depth  of  cultivation  upon  soil  bacteria  and  their  activi- 
ties, W.  E.  King  and  C.  J.  T.  Dobyland  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  161,  PP-  211-2Ji2, 
figs.  S,  dfftns.  2). — This  is  an  account  of  preliminary  experiments  on  the  Influence 
on  the  bacterial  content  of  stirring  (plowing)  silt  loam  and  fine  sandy  loam  to 
different  depths  (2  to  12  in.). 

The  following  volumetric  method  was  used  in  these  studies: 

*•  One  cc.  of  soil  was  placed  in  a  sterile  test-tube  to  which  was  added  19  cc. 
of  sterile  distilled  water.  This  was  shaken  for  5  minutes,  and  from  each  tube, 
by  means  of  a  sterile  platinum  loop,  which  was  constructed  and  graduated  to 
hold  1  cu.  mm.  of  water,  approximately  1  cu.  mm.  of  the  soil  suspension  was 
transferred  into  10  cc  of  sterile  liquefied  agar.  The  inoculated  medium  was 
then  poured  into  a  sterile  Petri  dish." 

A  special  form  of  small  steel  soil  sampler  and  a  sample  case  used  in  the  work, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  taking  the  samples,  are  described. 

**The  soil  sampler  is  made  of  steel  and  consists  of  a  steel  tube  7  cm.  long 
with  an  inside  diameter  of  f  in.  and  an  outside  diameter  of  ^  in.  The  plunger, 
with  a  plunger-rod  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  connected  with  the  cylinder  through  a 
i  in.  hole,  and  is  clamped  and  held  at  the  desired  place  by  a  set  screw.  The 
plunger-head  Is  just  a  working  fit  inside  the  cylinder.  The  plunger-rod  is 
graduated  so  that  the  plunger-head  allows  1,  2,  3  or  4  cc.  of  soil  to  be  taken,  as 
desired." 

The  following  conclusions  are  suggested  by  the  results : 

"  Deep  plowing  (8  to  10  In.)  tends  to  Increase  the  number  of  soil  bacteria  In 
both  sandy  and  slit  soils. 

**Deep  plowing  tends  to  increase  bacterial  activity.  More  ammonia  Is  pro- 
duced. 

•*  Deep  plowing  tends  to  decrease  denitrlficatlon  or  the  reduction  of  nitrates 
and  the  liberation  of  free  nitrogen. 

-  The  volumetric  method  of  quantitative  bacteriological  soil  analysis  has  the 
following  possible  advantages  over  the  gravimetric  method:  (o)  It  Is  more 
simple  and  convenient;  (&)  there  Is  less  danger  of  contamination;  (c)  the  re- 
sults are  placed  on  a  more  accurate  basis  for  comparison.  The  volumetric 
method  can  be  used  to  advantage  when  comparative  results  are  desired. 

**  Increased  scil  temi)erature  increases  bacterial  activity. 

"An  excess  of  moisture  In  soil  reduces  the  number  of  bacteria  and  Is  detrl- 
liiental  to  bacterial  activity. 

"  The  maximum  number  of  bacteria  is  found  within  the  fifth  and  sixth  Inches. 
Either  side  of  this  zone  the  numbers  of  bacteria  decrease. 

*•  Due  to  certain  conditions,  different  species  of  bacteria  are  present  In  soil, 
at  different  times  in  predominating  numbera 
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"  Bacterial  life  and  activity  seem  to  rise  and  fall  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity. These  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  activity  are  to  a  certain 
extent  independent  of  moisture  and  temperature  and  are  possibly  due  to  the 
presence  of  bacterial  by-products." 

The  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  soil  micro-orgranisms,  F. 
StrAnak  {Ztscftr,  Zuckerindus,  Bohmen,  33  (1909)^  No.  10,  pp.  599-614;  abs. 
in  Chem.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  2192,  2193;  Jour.  Chetn.  8oc.  [London].  96 
{1909),  No.  562,  II,  p.  692;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  II,  No.  8,  pp.  6Ji7,  6^8;  Chcni. 
Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  95,  Rcpert.,  p.  409;  Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [r/c],  2,  Abt.,  25  {1909), 
No.  10-13,  pp.  320,  321). — ^The  work  of  other  Investigators  on  this  subject  is 
reviewed,  and  the  author's  own  ext)eriments  with  Azotobactcr  chroococcum  are 
described  with  a  full  account  of  methods  of  isolating  the  organism. 

A  comparison  of  various  sugars  as  carbohydrate  food  for  the  organism 
showed  that  arabiuose  was  the  most  efficient  source  of  such  food  and  indicates 
that  the  pentosans  of  the  soil  are  of  great  importance  in  the  assimilation  of 
nitrogen  by  soil  bacteria.  The  average  consumption  of  carbohydrates  per  gram 
of  nitrogen  assimilated  was  105  gm.  in  case  of  glucose.  In  the  presence  of 
nitrates  Azotobacter  derived  its  supply  of  nitrogen  from  this  source  and  not 
from  atmospheric  nitrogen.     The  organism  reduced  nitrate  nitrogen  to  ammonia. 

In  soil  tests  inoculation  with  Azotobacter  caused  a  pronounced  increase  in 
the  yield  of  beets,  grain,  and  potatoes.  In  a  pot  experiment  inoculation  with 
pure  culture  of  Azotobacter  gave  less  increase  In  yield  than  was  obtained  with 
inoculating  material  prepared  as  follows :  Inoculate  5  kg.  of  soil  containing  250 
gm.  of  glucose  with  500  cc.  of  a  glucose  culture  of  Azotobacter  and  allow  to 
Incubate  for  3  months  at  24°  C. 

Azotobacter  was  found  to  be  widely  distributed  In  cultivated  fields,  meadow 
land,  and  forest  soils,  but  absent  from  many  virgin  soils  and  soils  at  consider- 
able elevations.  It  was  abundant,  however,  in  virgin  soils  having  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  blue  and  green  algse. 

Bacillus  amylobacter  and  the  regeneration  of  the  power  of  assimilation 
of  free  nitrogen,  J.  E.  Weiss  {Jahrb.  Naturw.,  24  {1908-9),  pp.  221-223).— 
This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  Investigations  of  Bredemann  oif  this  subject  (R  S. 
R.,  21,  p.  717). 

On  the  mechanism  of  denitrification  by  indirectly  denitrifying  bacteria, 
L.  Gbimbert  and  M.  Bagros  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ser.,  30  {1909),  No.  i, 
pp.  5-10;  abs.  in  Rev.  G^n.  8ci.,  20  {1909),  No.  20,  pp.  832,  833).— A  continua- 
tion and  completion  of  previous  investigations  is  here  reported.  The  influence 
of  different  kinds  of  carbonaceous  food  on  the 'fixation  of  nitrogen  by  Bacillus 
coli  was  studied  No  denltrification  occurred  in  nitrated  peptone  cultures  when 
either  various  carbonaceous  substances  or  amid  or  amin  compounds  were  added 
separately,  but  when  the  two  classes  were  combined  there  was  immediate  and 
active  develojiment. 

Bog  toxins  and  their  effect  upon  soils,  A.  Dachnowski  {Bot.  Qaz.,  47 
{1909),  No.  5,  pp.  3H9-405,  figs.  2). — Investigations  are  reported  which  Indicate 
that  the  sterility  of  many  swamp  and  muck  soils  is  due  to  the  presence  of  toxins 
dependent  mainly  upon  physical  and  chemical  factors  but  also  Influenced  by 
excretion  from  roots  and  rhizomes  of  plants.  The  roots  of  wheat  plants  grown 
In  untreated  bog  water  contained  on  their  surface  numerous  colored  bodies  re- 
sulting from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  roots,  but  the  general  decay  of  the  root 
tips  Indicated  that  the  oxidizing  power  was  InsuflSclent  to  decrease  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  bog  toxins.  Treating  the  bog  water  with  an  Insoluble  absorl>ent 
agent  Invariably  proved  beneficial.  The  presence  of  small  amounts  of  toxic  sub- 
stances accelerated  growth.  The  capacity  of  soils  for  retaining  the  toxins  was 
found  to  be  higher  the  greater  the  content  of  humus. 
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The  physiologrical  action  of  soil  extracts,  H.  Fischeb  (CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
t.  AhU,  2Jk  {1909),  No.  i-4,  pp.  6^74).— Studies  of  the  Lohnis-Remy  method  of 
bacteriological  examination  which  gave  results  unfavorable  to  the  method  are 
reported. 

Soil  culture  in  dry  regions  where  irrigation  is  impossible,  M.  Kostbitsine 
{Ann.  OemUoux,  19  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  593-617,  ftg.  i).— The  experience  of  dry 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  is  reviewed  and  discussed  with 
reference  to  application  to  Russian  conditions.    A  short  bibliography  Is  given. 

Observations  on  the  value  of  stall  manure,  T.  Pfeiffeb  {Fuhling's  Landw. 
Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  iei-/76).— Valuation  based  on  the  content  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen  is  discussed. 

The  influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of  plants  (Engrais,  2^ 
{1909),  No.  JiO,  p,  1108).— Thi^  is  a  note  based  upon  investigations  at  the  experi- 
ment station  of  Pas-de-Onlals  on  the  effect  of  superphosphate  and  a  mixture  of 
superphosphate  and  potash  on  three  varieties  of  wheat,  and  at  the  Agronomic 
Institute  of  Paris  on  the  effect  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  on 
the  gluten  content  of  grain. 

In  the  first  experim^its  it  was  found  that  both  the  phosphatlc  and  potash 
fertilizers  increased  the  yield  but  not  the  gluten  content  of  the  grain.  The 
results  of  the  second  experiments  were  not  conclusive  as  to  the  effect  of  nltrog- 
enoas  fertilizers  in  increasing  the  gluten  content. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  and  manure  on  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  and 
clover  in  the  JOami  Valley  {Ohio  Bta.  Bui.  206,  pp.  21,  dgms.  ^).—'*  These 
experiments  were  begun  In  1903  on  tobacco,  grown  both  continuously  and  In 
rotation  with  wheat  and  clover,  and  In  1904  and  1905  on  corn  and  wheat, 
grown  In  a  rotation  of  com,  wheat,  and  clover.  A  description  of  the  soil  and 
the  plan  of  the  experiments  with  tobacco  are  given  in  Bulletin  161  of  this  sta- 
tion [E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  245],  and  a  continuation  of  the  work  with  tobacco  up  to 
1906  is  reported  in  Bulletin  172  [K  S.  R.,  18,  p.  138].  The  rotation  of  com, 
wheat,  and  clover  Is  in  part  reported  in  Bulletin  182  [B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  315],  and 
the  statistics  of  all  the  crops  up  to  1906  are  given  in  BuUetin  184  [E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  4281." 

This  bulletin  contains  data  for  1907  and  1908.  The  results  for  the  whole 
period  bring  out  the  general  fact  that  the  judicious  use  of  manures  and  fer- 
tilizers will  greatly  and  profitably  increase  the  yield  of  crops  on  the  upland  soils 
of  the  Miami  Valley.  These  soils  were  originally  very  fertile  but  have  been  sub- 
jected for  many  years  to  a  course  of  agriculture  which  Involves  systematic  soil 
exhanstion.  **  They  show  that  the  most  effective  manure  Is  that  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  losses  which  occur  in  the  open  barnyard,  and  they  indi- 
cate that  the  most  effective  fertilizer  is  one  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
and  potassium — ^all  three. 

**No  urgent  need  of  lime  has  as  yet  been  developed  In  the  soil  under  these 
experiments,  and  this  was  to  be  expected  from  its  geological  history.  It  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  moderate  applications  of  lime  may  not  be 
useful,  especially  upon  those  fields  in  this  region  which  have  been  longest  under 
caltivation." 

Fertilizers  for  cotton  soils,  M.  Whitney  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui.  62, 
pp.  24.  fig.  1). — This  bulletin  gives  a  compilation  of  yields  of  cotton  on  ferti- 
lized and  unfertilized  soils  of  various  kinds  obtained  in  2,802  tests  reported  by 
the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  during  the  period  from  1887  to  1907. 

Comparing  the  yield  with  various  fertilizing  materials  singly  and  combined 
In  various  ways  with  the  yields  obtained  on  unfertilized  plats  of  the  same  soil, 
deductions  are  drawn  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  single  substances  and  mixtures, 
the  effect  of  various  amounts  of  fertilizers,  and  relation  of  ferUUzer  effect  to 
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natural  productiveness  of  the  soil,  but  as  pointed  out  In  the  bulletin  "the 
duplicate  *  check*  plats  show  such  wide  variations  that  considerable  latitude 
must  be  allowed  in  the  interpretation  of  all  results,  and  the  quantitative  com- 
parisons should  not  be  given  too  great  weight." 

New  nitrogenous  fertilizers  utilizing  atmospheric  nitrogen  {Rev.  G^n, 
Chim.,  12  {1909),  No.  17,  8up.,  pp.  459-463) .^Thia  is  an  abstract  of  a  report 
by  R.  Guillin  to  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  London 
regarding  what  has  been  done  in  BYance  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  such 
products,  referring  more  particularly  to  Schloesing*s  modification  of  the  Nor- 
wegian process  of  manufacturing  nitrate  of  lime  and  Grandeau's  experimaits 
to  determine  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  atmospheric  products. 

The  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  particularly  for  the  manufacture 
of  air  saltpeter,  A.  Bebnthsen  {Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  88  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  773- 
776;  Rev.  G6n,  Chinu,  12  {1909),  No.  15,  pp.  257-272;  Vmschau,  13  {1909),  No. 
31,  pp.  643-650,  figs.  5;  Rev.  Electrochim.  et  Mectrom^tal.,  3  {1909),  No.  7,  pp. 
193-208). ^See  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  53). 

Calcium  cyanamid  and  dicyandiamid,  D.  N.  Prianishnikov  {Ab8.  in  Chem. 
Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  69,  p.  626;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {W09),  No.  13, 
p.  724). — This  is  a  note  on  a  paper  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry  at  London,  which  reports  the  results  of  experiments  on 
various  plants  with  calcium  cyanamid  in  comparison  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

In  pure  sand  in  which  micro-organisms  were  not  active  the  cyanamid  acted 
as  a  poison  on  all  plants  when  the  seed  was  planted  at  less  than  1^  months 
after  the  application  of  the  fertilizing  material.  A  study  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  connection  with  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  cyanamid  showed  that  when 
the  material  was  spread  out  in  thin  layers  as  high  as  66  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  was  lost.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  was  recovered  as  ammonia  when 
the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  were  drawn  through  sulphuric  add. 
About  27  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  cyanamid  was  dissolved  by  treat- 
ment in  the  cold,  about  49  per  cent  when  subjected  to  hot  solution. 

The  formula  of  dicyandiamid  is  discussed. 

Nitrolime,  Ragondet  {Jour.  8oc.  Cent.  Agr.  Belg.,  56  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  250, 
251). — The  advantage  of  mixing  nitrolime  (lime  nitrogen)  with  nitrate  of  lime 
Is  discussed.  Such  mixtures  have  a  high  content  of  nitrogen  and  good  mechan- 
ical condition. 

Do  certain  potash  salts  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  growth  of  plants 
through  their  water-holding  capacity?  B.  Tacke  {Deut.  Landtc.  Presse,  36 
{1909),  No.  71,  pp.  753,  754). — In  pot  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  use  of 
amounts  of  potash  salts  which  may  be  employed  In  practice  exerted  an  ap- 
preciable influence  in  reducing  the  amount  of  water  taken  up  from  the  soil. 
The  influence  was  more  marked  in  the  case  of  crude  salts  than  in  case  of  pure 
salts,  due  to  the  larger  amounts  used  of  the  former. 

On  the  injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  kainit  in  the  bedding  of  domestic 
animals,  O.  Brandes  ( Ueber  die  Schddlichkeit  des  Einstreuens  von  Kainit  in  die 
Stallstreu  der  Haustiere.  Inaug.  Diss.  Bern,  1908;  rev.  in  Deut.  Tierdrztl. 
Wchnsehr.,  17  {1909),  No.  32,  pp.  47 4 f  4^5;  Deut.  Lmdw.  Presse,  36  {1909), 
No.  64,  p.  689). — The  use  of  kainit  under  animals  as  a  manure  preservative  is 
condemned  on  account  of  a  pronounced  injurious  effect  on  the  skin  of  animals, 
which  is  descTlbed,  and  Us  poisonous  action  on  fowls  which  pick  up  and  eat 
l>articles  of  the  salt. 

The  use  of  potash  silicate  as  a  fertilizer,  E.  Wein  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36 
{1909),  Nos.  75,  pp.  794,  795;  76,  pp.  807,  808;  77,  pp.  816,  817;  Illus.  Landw. 
Ztg.,  29  {1909),  Nos.  7^,  pp.  699-702;  75.  pp.  707,  708;  78,  pp.  739,  740).— In 
four  years'  experiments  on  different  soils  and  crops  the  use  of  potash  silicate 
gave  on  the  whole  very  good  results  as  compared  with  other  potash  salts. 
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Fhonolith,  a  new  potasstum  fertilizer,  A.  Vebwey  (Chem.  Weekhl.,  6  (1909), 
No.  21,  pp,  S59^67;  abs.  in  Chem,  Aha.,  3  (1909),  No.  18,  p.  2194;  Chem.  Zenthl, 
1909,  II,  No.  8,  p.  648). — ^Thls  Is  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  phonolith  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, based  on  the  results  of  numerous  analyses  made  by  the  author  and  on 
his  interpretation  of  the  conclusions  of  Weln  already  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  20,  p. 
822). 

The  average  percentage  of  potash  is  given  as  9.51,  none  of  which  is  In  a 
water-soluble  form;  about  3  per  c«it  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid. 

The  following  points  in  regard  to  the  use  of  this  substance  as  a  potash  ferti- 
lizer are  given:  (1)  It  can  be  easily  applied,  since  it  Is  in  a  dry  and  fine 
condition;  (2)  no  injury  to  the  hands  is  to  be  feared,  since  it  is  an  almost 
neutral  material;  (3)  it  has  no  properties  Injurious  to  plants;  (4)  the  absence 
of  clilorin  is  an  advantage  for  plants  lilte  potatoes,  beets,  etc.;  (5)  the  time  of 
application  is  immaterial,  since  leaching  Is  not  to  be  feared. 

Methods  of  analysis  are  described  In  considerable  detail; 

Fhonolith,  a  new  fertilizer,  H.  Lindeman  (Chem.  Weekl.,  6  (1909),  No.  25, 
pp.  413-4S0;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  S  (1909),  No.  18,  p.  2194;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909, 
II,  No.  8,  p.  648). — The  author  disagrees  with  some  of  the  statements  and  most 
of  the  conclusions  of  Verwey  noted  above,  and  thinlts  additional  experiments 
are  needed  to  ascertain  the  value  of  phonolith  as  a  fertilizer. 

Development  of  chemical  activity  in  the  field  of  superphosphate  manu- 
facture, L.  ScHUCHT  (Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  66,  pp.  589-692).— This  Is  a 
paper  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  London, 
and  reviews  chemical  work  bearing  upon  the  process  of  converting  raw  phos- 
phates of  various  kinds  into  superphosphate. 

The  lime  in  basic  sla^,  J.  Uendbick  (Jour.  8oc,  Chem,  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No. 
14.  PP-  775-778;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  II,  No.  9,  p.  7-^2).— Chemical  studies 
of  A^rious  samples  of  Thomas  slag  are  reported  which  '*  indicate  that  the  basic 
lime  in  slag  Is  not  only  a  very  variable  quantity,  but  that  it  consists  of  lime  in 
various  forms  of  combination.  A  little  of  it  is  free  caustic  lime.  The  rest  Is  in 
combination,  such  as  silicates  and  basic  phosphates.  A  part  of  this  combined 
lime  is  readily  liberated,  and  will  probably  readily  act  in  the  soil  as  a  base. 
Other  portions  are  only  liberated  with  greater  difficulty  and  slowly.  As  the 
conditions  are  very  complex,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  and  state  an  exact 
percentage  of  basic  lime  in  slag  except  in  terms  of  a  strictly  defined  method  of 
determining  it." 

Investicrations  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  sulphur  water  (Deut.  Landw. 
Presse,  36  (1909),  No.  67,  p.  717). — Experiments  on  winter  barley  and  wheat 
with  the  condensed  liquid  obtained  in  the  coking  of  brown  coal  are  reported. 
This  material  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen  (about  1.5  per  cent) 
and  was  of  some  fertilizing  value  when  used  in  moderate  amounts  and  applied 
some  time  In  advance  of  the  sowing  of  the  grain  in  order  to  permit  of  weather- 
ing of  the  sulphur  compounds  present  See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p. 
431.) 

Peat  resources  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  C.  A.  Davis 
(U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  Bui.  394,  PP»  62-69).— The  available  supply  of  peat  In  the 
United  States  Is  roughly  estimated  at  12,888.500,000  tons,  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  occurring  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  has  no  productive 
coal  fields.  The  successful  use  of  peat  "  as  a  source  of  producer  gas,  of  a  form 
of  charcoal  or  coke,  of  various  by-products  from  the  coke  retorts  similar  to 
those  obtained  from  wood  distillation,  of  fuel  and  Illuminating  gas,  of  fertilizer 
filler,  of  paper,  of  litter  for  stables,  and  of  packing  materials  "  is  referred  to. 
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lish  guano,  L.  M.  Douglas  {Irish  Farming  World,  22  (1909),  No.  1094,  P* 
176). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  account  of  the  extait  and  methods  of  manufacture  of 
fish  guano  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  product 
obtained. 

Production  and  consumption  of  manufactured  fertilizers  {U.S.  Dept.  Agr.. 
Bur.  8tati8.  Crop  Reporter,  11  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  71), — Statistics  compiled  from 
the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905  (K  8.  R.,  20,  p.  825)  are  given,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  fertilizers  consumed  in  1907-8  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  total  consumption  for  the  States  named  is 
estimated  at  2,786,430  tona 

Progress  in  the  fertilizer  industrj,  1905-1908,  W.  Mc5lleb  {Chem.  Ztg., 
SS  {1909),  Nos.  60,  pp.  538-640,  figa.  4;  61,  pp.  546-648,  figs.  4;  62,  pp.  554-656, 
figs.  5;  63,  pp.  562-564;  64-65,  pp.  571-674). — This  review  deals  with  raw  mate- 
rials, plant,  machinery  and  processes,  and  scientific  investigations  bearing  on 
the  fertilizer  industry. 

[Analyses  of  fertilizers,  soils,  and  waters],  Alice  R.  Thompson  {Haicali 
Std.  Rpi.  1908,  pp.  60-62). — Determinations  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  in 
castor  pomace,  peanut  meal,  and  whole  plants  of  cowpeas,  pigeon  peas,  .and 
Jack  beans,  as  well  as  chemical  analyses  of  7  samples  of  Hawaiian  soils,  are 
reported  and  briefly  discussed.  Analyses  of  an  alkaline  Irrigation  water  and 
of  14  samples  of  lysimeter  drainage  waters  are  also  referred  to. 

The  castor  pomace  contained  5.2  per  c«it  of  nitrogen,  1.8  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  1.3  per  cent  of  potash,  and  1  per  cent  of  lime;  the  peanut  meal  8.4 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  1.6  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  1.3  per  cent  of  potash,  and 
0.5  per  cent  of  lime.  The  Irrigation  water  contained  78.27  gr.  per  gallon  of  total 
solids  and  35.23  gr.  of  salt.  Its  use  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  young  fruit 
trees.  It  is  stated  that  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  rice  lysimeter  drain- 
age waters  "  indicate  that  ammonium  sulphate  used  as  a  fertilizer  causes  loss 
of  lime  in  the  soil.  Addition  of  magnesium  salts  causes  an  increase  of  magnesia 
in  the  drainage  water.  Only  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  were  found  in  the  sam- 
ple of  water." 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  T.  G.  Hudson,  R.  E.  Stallings,  et  al. 
{Bui,  Go.  Dept.  Agr.,  1909,  No.  49,  pp.  i85).— This  report  gives  the  text  of  the 
state  fertilizer  laws  and  rulings  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  under  the 
law,  fertilizer  formulas  for  special  crops,  tables  giving  the  average  composi- 
tion of  fertilizing  materials  of  various  kinds,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of 
2,274  brands  of  fertilizers  inspected  during  the  season  of  1908>9,  representing 
estimated  scales  of  about  884,000  tons. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  A.  J.  Patten  and  C.  B.  Colling  wood  {Michii^an  8ta.  Bui. 
256,  pp.  345). — This  is  a  report  in  the  usual  form  of  the  results  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  346  samples  of  fertilizers  representing  167  different  brands  collected 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1909. 

New  state  fertilizer  laws  {Amer.  Fert..  30  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  16-22).— Hhe 
text  is  given  of  the  amended  South  Carolina  law  which  went  into  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  approval  by  the  governor,  March  2,  1909,  and  of  the  amended  Penn- 
sylvania law  which  was  approved  May  1,  1909,  to  go  into  effect  on  and  after 
July  31,  1909. 

AOEICTJLTXrBAL  BOTANY. 

The  perception  of  light  in  plants,  H.  Wages  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  23  {1909), 
No.  91,  pp.  459-489,  pl8.  2,  figs.  5).— The  author  has  Investigated  the  claims  of 
Haberlandt  that  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  diahellotropic  leaves  cause  a  con- 
vergence of  the  rays  of  light,  resulting  in  the  heliotropic  orientation  of  the  leaf. 
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The  author  claims  that  this  hypothesis  is  open  to  criticism,  both  on  morpho- 
logical and  physiological  grounds. 

The  lens  cells  are  present  in  many  cases  on  leaves  and  other  organs  where 
there  Is  no  question  of  their  functioning  in  light  perception.  In  experiments  in 
which  the  elimination  of  the  lens  function  has  been  effected  the  results  have 
l>een  so  contradictory  that  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  based  on  them.  In 
some  special  cases  the  lens  cells  did  appear  to  bring  about  a  concentration  of 
the  light  on  the  chlorophyll  grains,  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are 
effective  in  promoting  a  greater  illumination  of  the  chlorophyll  grains.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  these  few  cases,  the  author  concludes  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  to  show  that  the  lens-shaped  cells  can  be  regarded  as  special 
adaptations,  either  for  light  perception  or  for  the  more  efficient  illumination  of 
the  chlorophyll  grains. 

The  photodynamic  effect  of  extracts  from  etiolated  plants,  W.  Hausmann 
and  L.  von  Pobtheim  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  21  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  5/-58).— Ex- 
periments were  made  with  methyl-alcoholic  extracts  of  etiolated  seedlings  of 
wheat,  oats,  maize,  barley,  peas,  and  beans,  and  the  extracts  were  found  to  have 
a  photodynamic  effect  even  though  the  solutions  were  only  slightly  tinged  with 
y^Iow.  The  extracts  were  found  to  produce  hemolysis  of  blood  corpuscles  in  an 
hour  or  less,  dei)endent  upon  the  source  from  which  they  were  obtained,  when 
placed  in  the  light,  but  they  were  without  effect  when  Icept  in  the  darkness. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fluorescent  effect  possessed  by  the  extracts. 

The  influence  of  some  nutrient  solutions  on  the  germination  and  develop- 
ment of  fungi,  O.  LuTz  (Ann,  MycoL,  7  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  di~/55) .—Experi- 
ments are  reported  in  which  various  fungi  were  sown  in  culture  media  in  which 
fnngi  had  been  previously  grown.  One  lot  of  the  media  was  sterilized,  the  other 
not,  and  the  fungi  used  in  the  experiments  were  Aspergillus  niger,  Botrytis 
cinerea,  Cladosporium  herbarum,  Fusarium  solani,  Mucor  macedo,  Penicilliuni 
fflaucum^  and  Rhizopus  nigricans.  The  effect  of  the  media  on  germination  and 
development  was  noted. 

In  some  Instances  the  growth  was  retarded  and  in  others  accelerated,  the  ex- 
act reason  for  this  behavior  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  materials  left  by  the 
growth  of  the  fungi  being  undetermined.  The  action  Is  apparently  enzymic,  the 
substances  secreted  by  the  fungi  readily  passing  through  a  filter.  They  are 
destroyed  or  greatly  modified  by  high  temperatures,  and  an  exposure  of  20 
minutes  to  direct  light  or  to  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  destroyed  them. 
F.  solani  and  A.  niger  sown  in  the  medium  which  had  formerly  grown  these 
organisms  were  stimulated  in  their  vegetative  growth.  The  metabolic  products 
given  off  by  the  fungi  enumerated  above  were  found  to  stimulate  or  retard  not 
only  the  same  species  grown  in  the  medium,  but  other  fungi  as  well. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  diastatic  ferments,  J.  Apsit  and  E.  Gain  ( Compt.  Rend. 
8oc.  Biol.  [PariM],  67  (1909),  No.  28.  pp.  367-369).— The  effect  of  heat  on  the 
diastase  of  wheat  was  investigated,  grains  being  subjected  to  boiling  water  for 
25  minutes  and  to  the  action  of  dry  heat  at  160**  for  20  minutes.  In  both  cases 
the  vitality  of  the  seed  was  destroyed,  but  the  diastatic  functions  were  retained. 

It  appears  that  the  diastases  resist  the  action  of  heat  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  germinative  faculty.  In  the  wheat  grains  the  vitality  of  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  heat  there  was  still  sufficient  amylase  present  to  bring  about  the 
saccfaarifieation  of  starch. 

The  relation  between  the  rennet  and  proteolytic  ferments  of  plants  and 
their  function,  C.  Gerbeb  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  (1909).  No.  28, 
pp.  S32-334). — Prom  a  study  of  the  active  principle  found  in  the  papaya  the 
author  is  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  vegetable 
rennets  and  proteolytic  enzyms  of  plants.  Their  wide  distribution  and  action 
leads  him  to  suppose  tliat  they  have  a  diastatic  action  assisting  in  the  synthesis, 
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translocation,  and  use  of  the  reserve  protelds,  and  that  they  are  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  nutrition  of  the  pollen  tube  in  its  development 

A  method  for  the  rapid  recognition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants,  M. 
MiBANDE  {Compt.  Rend,  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris],  U9  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  140-142) •— 
The  author  has  found  that  by  introducing  specimens  of  plants  containing  glu- 
cosids  that  yield  hydrocyanic  acid  in  tubes  or  flasks  containing  chloroform  and 
a  fragment  of  the  picric-sodium  paper  described  by  Guignard  (E.  S.  R..  18, 
p.  626),  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  quickly  determined  by  the  change 
in  the  color  of  the  paper. 

By  making  experiments  with  vapors  of  mercury,  carbon  bisulphid,  chloroform, 
ether,  etc.,  it  was  found  that  under  the  influence  of  vapors  which  suspend  the 
chlorophyll  function  of  plants  the  plants  containing  hydrocyanic  compounds 
will  give  off  the  acid,  and  that  even  after  the  plants  are  dead  the  action  will  be 
continued  for  some  time. 

This  forms  a  simple  method  for  the  recognition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants, 
and  by  this  means  It  has  been  possible  to  show  the  presence  of  that  compound 
in  plants  where  the  ordinary  methods  of  maceration  and  distillation  failed. 

The  influence  of  anesthetics  and  freezing  on  the  splitting  up  of  glucosids 
in  plants,  L.  Guignard  {Compt,  Rend,  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris],  149  {1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  91-93), — Attention  is  called  to  the  method  of  Mirande  (see  above)  for  the 
rapid  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  anesthetics,  freezing  of  plants  is  said  to  result  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  elaboration  of  nitrogenous  material  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  G.  Andr£ 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  Sci.  [PaHs],  148  {1909),  No.  25,  pp.  1685-1687).— A  study 
was  made  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  chestnut  trees  at  various  stages  of  their 
growth. 

The  highest  total  nitrogen  was  found  at  the  earliest  date  of  examination,  May 
13,  and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  dry  matter  decreased  regularly  throughout 
the  season.  The  percentage  of  amid  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen  was  greatest  Just 
after  the  leaves  had  attained  full  size.  It  fell  off  quite  sharply  toward  the 
flowering  period,  after  which  there  was  a  progressive  increase  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  found  was  small  at  the  beginning, 
and  soon  was  represented  by  a  mere  trace.  The  small  amount  of  nitric  nitro- 
gen present  raised  the  question  as  to  the  source  of  nitrogen  in  the  metabolism 
of  the  plant,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  some  other  source  of  nitrogen  must 
be  available  than  the  nitrates  obtained  from  the  soil. 

The  reduction  of  assimilation  by  plants  during  cloudy  weather,  A.  Mt)NTz 
and  H.  Gaudechon  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad,  Sci,  [Paris],  149  (1909),  No,  3,  pp.  190, 
191;  Bui,  8oc,  Nat.  Agr,  France,  69  (1909),  No,  7,  pp.  633-635) ,— The  authors 
have  Investigated  the  relation  existing  between  the  Illumination  of  plants  and 
their  carbon  dioxld  assimilation.  Experiments  were  conducted  with  wheat  plants 
In  which  the  Illumination  was  varied  to  correspond  to  different  degrees  of  cloudi- 
ness, and  the  oxygen  given  off  was  determined  as  a  measure  of  the  carbon 
dioxld  assimilation.  In  direct  sunshine  the  plants  were  found  to  assimilate 
4  or  5  times  as  much  carbon  dioxld  as  was  the  case  under  heavy  clouds  and 
rainy  weather. 

From  these  data  the  authors  have  computed  the  rate  of  assimilation  per 
hectare  for  wheat  and  find  that  on  a  bright  day  a  hectare  of  wheat  would 
assimilate  carbon  dioxld  sufficient  to  form  22  kg.  of  starch,  representing  33  kg. 
of  wheat,  while  on  an  overcast  day  the  amount  assimilated  would  correspond 
to  4.7  kg.  of  starch,  representing  7  kg.  of  grain. 

The  authors  conclude  that  In  France  a  large  proportion  of  cloudy  days  during 
June  and  the  first  half  of  July  will  materially  reduce  the  harvest  through  the 
reduction  of  chlorophyll  activity  on  the  part  of  the  plants. 
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Investigrations  on  the  later  resting:  stages  of  bulbs,  P.  Chbistensen  (Overs, 
K,  Danske  Vidensk,  Selsk,  ForhandU,  1908,  No.  6,  pp,  427-468) .—The  object 
of  the  study  was  to  ascertain  the  causes  for  the  difference  in  rate  of  growth 
of  bulbs  planted  in  October,  December,  and  January.  Experiments  were  con- 
ducted during  two  years  with  tulips,  the  bulbs  being  planted  in  flower  pots 
and  stored  in  a  dark  frost-free  cellar  until  subjected  to  examination.  The 
time  required  for  the  shoots  to  attain  definite  lengths  was  noted,  and  the  bulbs 
with  their  leaves  and  shoots  were  subjected  to  a  chemical  examination  in  which 
the  dry  matter,  various  forms  of  nitrogen,  soluble  carbohydrates,  starch,  and 
pentosans  were  determined. 

From  the  data  obtained  the  author  is  led  to  believe  that  the  difference  in 
tlie  growing  power  of  bulbs  planted  in  October,  December,  and  January  could 
not  be  referred  to  differences  shown  by  a  quantitative  or  qualitative  study  of 
the  reserve  material  in  the  bulbs.  The  slow  growth  of  the  October  bulbs  was 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  readily  soluble  compounds  that  go  to  make  up  the  reser\'e 
material  in  the  bulb,  but  is  believed  to  be  associated  with  the  metabolism 
accompanying  growth. 

The  possible  effect  of  cement  dust  on  plants,  G.  J.  Peirce  (Science,  n.  «er., 
SO  (1909),  Xo.  775,  pp.  652-654).— The  author's  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
deposit  of  light  gray  dust  on  plants  and  various  surfaces  in  a  valley  not  far 
from  San  Francisco.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  foliage  of  the 
native  and  cultivated  plants  for  a  distance  of  more  than  6  miles  was  covered 
with  dust  from  cement  works.  *rhe  upper  surface  of  many  leaves,  such  as 
oak,  willow,  grape,  etc.,  was  thickly  covered,  but  on  glossy  leaves,  such  as 
peach,  lemon,  and  orange,  it  was  not  held.  On  the  fruits  it  was  quite  evident 
and  could  not  l>e  removed  without  rubbing  off  the  bloom.  On  investigation 
the  material  was  found  to  be  so  finely  ground  and  to  cover  the  leaves  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  leaves  was  prevented  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  stomata  in  some  cases  being  clogged  with  the  fine  particles. 

The  conclusion  of  Haselhoff  and  Lindau  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  633)  that  cement 
dust  does  no  harm  to  vegetation  In  Germany  since  It  Is  washed  off  by  frequent 
showers.  Is  held  not  to  apply  in  California,  where  the  atmospheric  conditions 
are  quite  different,  there  being  practically  no  rain  after  the  leaves  of  deciduous 
plants  have  developed.  In  some  parts  of  California  the  frequent  summer  fogs 
give  rise  to  considerable  moisture,  but  these  together  with  the  rains  that  may 
be  expected  do  not  wash  the  cement  from  the  leaves,^.but  tend  to  form  It  Into 
a  permanent  crust 

Vitality  of  seeds  under  water,  J.  J.  Thornbeb  (Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  60 y  pp. 
4SS-441)' — On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  River  annually  overflows 
its  banks,  submerging  the  land  from  2  to  6  weeks,  the  author  investigated  the 
vitality  of  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  seeds  which  were  submerged 
for  various  periods  of  time.  A  preliminary  account  of  these  Investigations 
has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  628). 

In  general  It  was  found  that  amber  cane  or  common  sorghum  is  the  only 
crop  that  can  be  sown  successfully  before  a  protracted  flood  period  begins. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Field  crop  experiments,  F.  G.  Kbauss  (Hawaii  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp,  65-84, 
pU.  4). — ^Thifl  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  137). 

A  sketch  of  and  data  pertaining  to  the  rice  growing  and  mllllug  Industries 
In  Hawaii  are  presented,  together  with  United  States  customs  statistics  on  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  rice  for  the  five  years  ended  June  30,  1907. 

During  the  year  the  third  comparative  test  was  made  of  130  varieties  of  rice 
originally  obtained  from  this  Department.    Pure  strains  of  some  of  the  varieties 
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grown  the  previous  year  were  disseminated  among  rice  growers  and  pnre  strains 
of  stock  seed  of  Nos.  19,  39,  65,  OS,  153,  and  154a  are  reported  as  available  for 
distribution.  Of  those  already  distributed  No.  19  is  the  most  noteworthy  but 
is  suitable  for  fall  culture  only.  No.  153,  a  strain  of  Japan  rice,  yields  as 
heavily  in  110  days  as  the  more  slowing  maturing  Hawaiian  type  of  Gold  Seed. 
No.  65  yields  well  but  Is  slow  in  maturing  and  lacks  the  flavor  desired  by 
Japanese  consumers.  No.  152  failed  to  set  seeds  after  the  first  year,  during 
which  it  had  promised  well.  No.  73,  another  Philippine  rice,  yielded  well. 
Sev^i  Japanese  varieties,  5  new  and  2  previously  tested,  all  promised  well. 
In  a  milling  test  of  4  varieties,  Nos.  65  and  73  showed  the  l>e6t  results,  each 
with  67  per  cent  of  prime  rice  and  1  per  cent  of  broken  rice. 

With  reference  to  the  Japanese  claim  that  Hawaiian-grown  rice  is  lacking  in 
strength,  richness,  and  fattiness  as  well  as  in  flavor,  analyses  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department  are  reported  as  follows: 

Compartrtive  composition  of  imported  and  Hawaiian-grown  Japan  rices. 


Type*. 

Moisture. 

Percent. 
10.97 
10.40 
11.16 
10.76 

Protein 
(Nxe.26). 

Fat. 

Carbohy- 
diatea. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Ash. 

Jioprkrt^  Japan  (In  brown ) 

Percent 
7.19 
7.88 
6.63 
7.81 

Percent. 

2.08 

2.28 

.88 

.68 

Per  cent. 
77.68 
77.26 
80.91 
79.98 

Percent. 

1.02 

1.07 

.46 

.60 

Percent 
1.21 

HawaU&DHrrown 'Japan  (In'brown) 

Imported  Japan  (fully  milled) 

Hawaiian-grown  Japan  ( fully  milled ).. . 

1.66 
.49 
.82 

Fertilizer  experiment  1  of  1908  was  a  continuation  of  experiment  3  of  1907. 
Its  object  was  the  determination  of  the  residual  value  to  the  spring  crop  of 
Japan  and  Gold  Seed  rice,  of  fertilizers  applied  to  the  previous  fall  crop.  The 
data  secured  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Relative  residual  value  of  the  various  commercial  forms  of  fertilizers  on  rice: 
Paddy  produced  hy  100  clumps  of  rice. 


Fertilizer  applied.< 


I S 

f 

s 


Nitrate  of  M>da 

Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia  

Sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia 

Acid  phosphate 

Reverted  phos- 
phate  

Thomas  slag  phos- 
ptiate 

Complete  fertilizer 
A 

Complete  fertilizer 
B 

Complete  fertilizer 
C 


Yield  when 
fertUised  be- 
fore planting. 


Japan    QoM 
seed.    seed. 


Yield  when  limed.  Yield  when  fer- 
(750  lbs.  per  acre)       tilized  after 
and  fertuized  be-  'plants  were  three- 
fore  planting.       fourths  grown, 


Japan 
seed. 


Gold 
seed. 


Japan 
seed. 


Gold 
seed. 


Increase  In  yield 
due  to  residue  of 
ferUliser  (13  per 
cent  allowed  for 
experimental 
error). 


Japan 
seed. 


Gold 
seed. 


Lb9. 
266 

200 
95 

180 
125 

156 

156 

850 

850 


Lbs. 
2.4 

Lb$. 

(*) 

2.5 
2.8 

3.8 
2.7 

2.8 
2.4 

2.7 
2.6 

2.2 

3.2 

2.4 

8.0 

2.3 

8.7 

2.2 

8.7 

2.8 

8.0 

Lbs. 
2.7 

2.6 
2.4 

2.4 
2.6 

3.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 


Lbs. 
4.4 

4.0 
8.3 

3.2 
3.4 

3.7 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

8.0 


Lbs. 
2.5 

8.3 
3.1 

8.4 
8.1 

3.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 


Lbs. 


Percent.  \  Percent 
(*) 


60 

67 
83 

60 

52 

CO 


4.6 
4.5 

80 
21 

4.7 
5.1 

84 

21 

4.5 

21 

4.8 

17 

4.5 

4  ? 

4  0 

40 


•  Plats  1  and  2  each  received  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen ;  plat  3,  45  lbs.  of  K,0 :  plat  4,  45  lb«, 
of  KzO  and  61  lbs.  of  Mfi;SO« ;  plats  5  and  6.  25  lbs.  of  V^  each  ;  plat  7.  25  lbs.  of  PcOs  and 
62  lbs.  CaO :  plat  8  received  28  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  17.5  lbs.  of  PtO^  and  31.5  lbs.  of  KjO  from 
a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash  ;  plat  9  received  28  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  17.5  lbs.  of  V,(iz  and  31.5  lbs.  of  K^O  from  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammopia. 
fish  guano,  reverted  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  plat  10  received  28  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  17.5  lbs.  of  PsOb  and  31.5  lbs.  of  KzO  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Thomas 
slag  phosphate,  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia. 

»  Weight  lost. 
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The  complete  fertilizers  contained  only  70  per  cent  of  tbe  constituents  applied 
slushy  and  are  therefore  not  deemed  comparable  with  them. 

Fertiliser  experiment  2  was  a  continuation  of  pot  fertilizer  experiment  2 
of  the  1907  seriea  The  pots  laid  fallow  6  nK)nths,  then  the  originally  fertilized 
soil  was  submerged,  stirred  to  a  depth  of  4  in.,  allowed  to  settle,  and  planted 
with  five  15-day-old  seedlings  per  pot  of  Japan  rice  No.  153.  Three  pots  con- 
stituted each  series,  one  limed,  one  drained,  and  one  untreated,  save  for  the 
application  of  the  fertilizer  noted.  The  limed  pots  showed  a  depression  of  14 
to  40  per  cent  in  yield  of  straw  and  paddy.  Draining  and  consequent  leaching 
produced  no  apparent  decline.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  2  years  shows 
that  the  more  vigorous  varieties  derived  the  greatest  l>enefit  from  the  fertilizers 
applied.  A  residual  value  appears  from  most  fertilizers  when  applied  before 
the  planting  of  the  previous  crop,  but  this  residual  value  increases  with  the 
awllcatlon  of  fertilizer  to  the  previous  crop  when  well  advanced  in  growth. 
It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  greater  residual  benefit  of  tbe  later 
application  of  fertilizer  outweighs  the  greater  immediate  benefit  of  application 
t)efore  planting. 

Fertilizer  experiment  3  consisted  of  3  tests,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  sources  of  nitrogen.  The  fertilizers  applied 
and  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Relative  value  of  various  forms  of  nitrogen  for  rice. 


put 
ber. 


FertiUaer  i4>plied. 


Amount 
of  ferti- 
liser per 
acre. 


Height 
of  plants 
at 
matu- 
rity. 


Green 
weight, 
whole 
plants. 


Number 
of  culms 

per 
clump  of 
5  plants. 


Weight 
of  paddy 
per  100 
clumps 
of  rice. 


Date 
of  ma- 
turity. 


Check  (no  fertilizer) . 
-       fertUiaer.. 


Pounds, 


Complete  fertiliser 

Check 

Green  manure 

Solptaate  of  ammonia . 

Lime  nitrogen 

Check 

Hitntte  of  soda 


850 

5.000 

860 


Inches. 
88-85 
8^-40 


20,000 
200 
266 


266 


84-85 
40-18 
44-18 
88-42 
80-M 
85-88 


Ptmndt. 
45 
48 
66 
51 
46 
60 
64 
60 
44 
47 


16-20 
20-22 
21-28 
20-25 
17-20 
20-25 
25-27 
22-24 
16-18 
20-22 


Po%mda. 
5.8 
7.1 
6.8 
7.9 
5.7 
5.9 
8.1 
6.7 
5.2 
5.9 


July  20 
July  22 
July  25 
July  20 
July  22 
July  80 
July  25 
July  25 
July  20 
July  28 


Fertilizer  was  applied  to  plat  4  before  planting.  All  other  fertilizers  except 
stable  manure  and  green  manure  were  applied  when  the  crop  was  two-thirds 
grown.    The  green  manure  consisted  of  legumes  and  weeds. 

F^tilizer  experiments  4  and  5  to  show  the  relative  value  of  commercial  forms 
of  nitrogeo  as  fertilizers  for  Japan  Seed  and  Hawaiian  Gold  Seed  rice  agreed 
witb  former  experiments  for  the  same  purpose  in  showing  the  greatest  benefits 
from  sulirfiate  of  ammonia,  lime  nitrogen,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  order 
named.  In  experiment  4,  the  Gold  Seed  required  30  days  longer  than  the  Japan 
Seed  to  reach  maturity,  as  an  apparent  result  of  fertilization.  Nitrate  of  soda 
appeared  to  give  its  maximum  benefit  from  late  application,  whereas  sulphate 
of  ammonia  must  be  applied  earlier  and  lime  nitrogen  still  earlier  to  produce 
their  maximum  results.  Large  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  wasted  most  of 
the  nitrogen. 

Fertilizer  tests  on  dry-land  rice  showed  a  less  definite  influence  on  the  yield 
of  paddy,  on  account  of  the  very  dry  season.  On  both  silt  and  gravelly  loam 
muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda  increased  tbe  yield 
of  straw  in  degrees  varying  in  the  order  named.  No  apparent  influence  was 
exerted  by  the  other  constituents  applied  as  in  experiment  1. 
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Cooperative  experiments  with  a  5 : 9 :  12  fertilizer  were  conducted  on  3  sep- 
arate plantations.  The  mixture  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  350  lbs.  per  acre, 
at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $10  per  acre.  On  the  Punaluu  plantation,  Oabu. 
the  Increased  yield  was  estimated  at  35  per  cent  and  the  increased  net  profit  at 
$6  per  acre.  The  experiment  on  a  1-year  paddy  field  adjoining  the  rice  trial 
grounds  at  Waiklkl  showed  an  increased  yield  of  paddy  at  the  rate  of  1,150  lbs. 
per  acre,  or  39  per  cent  higher  than  on  an  unfertilized  portion  of  the  field.  This 
gave  a  net  profit  of  $15  per  acre  due  to  fertilization.  An  adjoining  test  In 
which  the  greater  amount  of  nitrogen  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  applied 
showed  a  still  higher  yield.  The  third  cooperative  experiment  at  Palama  plan- 
tation near  Honolulu  showed  an  estimated  Increase  of  between  75  and  100  per 
cent. 

In  the  experiment  with  upland  rice  grown  with  minimum  Irrigation  all  the 
varieties  from  last  year's  test  have  been  eliminated  except  Nos.  65,  68,  and 
154a.  and  possibly  No.  19.  The  results  with  these  varieties  are  Indicated  by 
the  following  table: 

Results  obtained  with  a  minimum  amount  of  water  upon  upland  rice. 


Variety. 

Method  of 
planting. 

Length  of 
growing 
season. 

Day». 
190 
143 
109 
84 
145 

Total  water 
received 

(irrigation 
and  rain- 
fall). 

Yield  of 
paddy. 

Yield  of 

hay 
(approxi- 
mate). 

No.  19(8.  P.  I.  Inv.  No.  12508) 

Drilled 

do 

do 

Acre-4nchet. 
47.0 
80.6 
28.5 
5.9 
80.0 

PoufuU. 

Pimnds. 
10,000 
9,926 
6.920 
2.210 
6.000 

No.  66  (8.  P.  I.  Inv.  No.  17144) 

No.  68(8.  P.I.  Inv.  No.  17917) 

6.014 
2.080 

No.  68(8.  P.I.  Inv.  No.17917) 

Aftermath.... 
Drilled 

No.154 

Nos.  19  and  164  failed  to  set  seed  well,  while  the  yield  of  paddy  for  No.  68 
was  not  estimated.  The  rainfall  in  this  table  Is  Included  with  the  biweekly 
Irrigation  which  was  at  the  rate  of  2^  acre-Inches  per  application,  equivalent  to 
about  0.2  In.  per  day.  Nos.  65  and  68  showed  a  20  per  cent  Increase  in  hay 
yield  and  No.  19  a  50  per  cent  increase  upon  the  application  of  double  this 
amount  of  water,  but  the  grain  yield  did  not  Increase  In  proportion.  Growth 
under  submerged  conditions  failed  to  increase  the  yields  of  hay  or  paddy  above 
the  point  reached  by  the  weekly  application.  All  varieties  failed  to  make  a 
crop  with  the  application  of  2i  acre-inches  once  in  4  weeks,  hence  the  biweekly 
irrigation  at  the  rate  of  2i  acre-Inches  Is  regarded  as  the  minimum  moisture 
requirement  for  rice  and  the  weekly  application  at  that  rate  as  about  the 
optimum. 

Under  minimum  moisture  conditions  2  factors  of  equal  lmi:)ortance  In  insur- 
ing a  crof)  are  light  seeding  and  deep  and  thorough  tillage.  Seeding  at  the 
rate  of  60  lbs.  per  acre  (16  seedlings  per  foot)  resulted  in  the  failure  of  all 
varieties  to  reach  the  fruit  stage  under  10  In.  of  rainfall,  while  the  quick-ma- 
turing variety,  No.  68,  thinned  to  stand  6  to  12  In.  apart  In  drills  8  In.  apart^ 
tillered  well  and  produced  perfect  seeds.  With  8  plants  per  foot,  little  tiller- 
ing and  seed  resulted.  Root  development  under  good  tillage  was  from  4  to  6 
times  as  great  as  in  poorly  prepared  soil.  **  The  same  relative  development  was 
true  of  plants  set  well  apart  and  those  that  were  crowded." 

Trials  with  salt-marsh  rice  gave  acre  yields  of  144212  lbs.  total  green  weight. 
5,852  lbs.  air-cured  matter  as  hay,  and  2,842  lbs.  as  cured  paddy.  The  product 
was  valued  at  $73.15  per  acre  as  cured  hay,  and  at  $56.84  per  acre  as  paddy. 
The  cost  of  harvesting,  curing,  and  preparing  for  market  would  be  about  equal. 
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Bxperlments  haye  been  conducted  for  2  years  with  the  Chinese  mat  rash 
{Cyperus  iegetiformis)  and  Japanese  Bingo-1  mat  rush  {J uncus  effusus).  The 
former  yielded  19,701  lbs.  per  acre  of  cured  reeds,  varying  in  length  from  36 
to  60  in.  and  over.  From  6  to  7  months  were  required  from  planting  to  matu- 
rity and  5  months  for  the  rattoon  crop.  Sample  reeds  forwarded  to  a  factory 
proved  of  commercial  quality.  The  Japanese  mat  rush  as  yet  laclcs  sufficient 
I«3«rth  for  commercial  purposes  but  is  improving  with  each  crop  and  does  not 
require  splitting. 

Sea  Island  and  Caravonica  cottons  have  yielded  a  large  amount  of  long, 
strong,  lustrous  fiber.  Lint  percentages  ranged  from  30  to  40.  All  cotton  varie- 
ties so  Car  tested  are  perennial  in  these  islands.  The  shape  of  trees  and  time 
of  maturing  bolls  may  be  controlled  by  pruning.  These  trees  will  average  at 
least  5  lbs.  at  each  of  2  pickings  per  year.  A  recent  experimental  picking 
yielded  15  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  from  a  single  plant. 

In  tests  of  soy  bean  varieties  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
this  I>epartment,  No.  21080,  produced  600  lbs.  of  shelled  beans,  imported  Japan, 
800  lbs.,  and  Kona  seed,  1,060  lb&  per  acre.  The  plants  are  less  than '12  in. 
in  height  and  upright  in  growth.  They  require  little  moisture  and  permit  close 
planting.  It  is  believed  that  the  crop  could  be  made  a  profitable  one  for  the 
small  farmer. 

Variety  and  cultural  tests  are  under  way  with  the  Spanish,  Bunch  Jumbo, 
Running  Jumbo,  and  Yirginia  Running  varieties  of  peanuts,  3  types  of  soil, 
varying  in  elevation  and  amount  of  soil  moisture,  being  used  in  the  test.  A 
small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  wheat  from  the  straw  of  which  Italian  Leghorn 
bats  are  made  has  been  drilled  in  rows  12  in.  apart.  The  plants  tiller  well 
and  have  apparently  the  same  moisture  requirements  as  upland  rice.  Between 
March  23  and  June  30  the  height  of  36  to  40  in.  was  attained. 

Report  of  work  for  1907  and  1908  at  Highmore  substation,  O.  Wnxis 
(South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  115,  pp.  551-510). — ^Work  on  cereals  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  133)  has  been  continued  and  later  work  is  reported. 

In  1907  the  yields  per  acre  in  a  variety  test  of  Kafir  com  were  for  Black- 
huU,  3  tons  993  lbs.  for  MUo,  2  tons  1,794  lbs.,  for  Red  Kafir,  2  tons  1,439  lbs., 
and  for  Shallu,  2  tons  1,217  lbs.  Kaoliang  (brown)  gave  an  average  yield  of  2 
tona  1,571  lbs.  A  series  of  tenth-acre  plats  gave  average  yields  at  the  rate  per 
acre  of  5,350  lbs,  sorghum  fodder,  2,076  lbs.  Bromus  inermis  hay,  11.25  bu.  of 
flax  1,152  lb&  corn  fodder,  23.99  bu.  cora,  28.78  bu.  wheat,  49.47  bu.  oats,  and 
30.^  bu.  of  barley.  Broom-corn  millets  In  a  variety  test  gave  the  following 
yields  per  acre:  Tainboy,  27.08  bu..  White  Ural,  24.16  bu..  Black  Voronezh, 
22^  bu..  Red  74-10625,  20.83  bu..  Early  Fortune,  20.41  bu.,  Red  Russian,  19.58 
bo^  and  Red  Orenburg,  14.5  bu.  The  varieties  of  oats  yielding  30  bu.  or  more 
per  acre  were  American  Triumph  and  American  Beauty,  each  yielding  35.31  bu., 
Minnesota  No.  26,  34.68  bu.,  Minnesota  No.  6,  33.75  bu..  Banner  and  Sixty  Day, 
eacli  31.56  bu..  Lincohi,  30.62  bu.,  and  Swedish  Select,  30.31  bu.  Of  the  five 
varieties  of  Durum  wheat  tested,  Kubanka  showed  the  highest  average  yield 
at  the  rate  of  26.87  bu.  per  acre.  Amautka  yielded  on  the  average  24.24  bu. 
per  acre,  Beloturka,  24.16  bu.,  lumillo,  22.16  bu.,  and  Wild  Goose,  22.5  bu.  per 
acre.  Among  the  common  wheats.  No.  61.3clc  yielded  24  bu.  per  acre.  No.  2492, 
19.16  bu..  Red  Fife  18.66  bu..  South  Dakota  Climax  and  Velvet  Chaff,  each 
1&5  bu^  and  Blue  Stem,  16.66  bu.  per  acre. 

During  the  year  1908,  the  varieties  of  Durum  wheat  gave  average  yields  per 
acre  as  follows:  Beloturka,  27.83  bu.  per  acre,  Amautka,  26.55  bu.,  lumlllo, 
25.83  bu..  Wild  Goose,  25.16  bu.,  Kubanka,  24.12,  and  Pererodka,  22  bu.  per  acre. 
The  rarietlee  of  oats  yielding  an  average  of  30  bu.  or  more  per  acre  were 
Sixty  Day,  47 JS  bu.,  Kherson,  45.76  bu.,  Red  Algerian,  32.81  bu.,  and  Danish 
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and  White  Tartar,  each  30^1  bu.  The  yield  of  varieties  of  common  wheat  pro- 
ducing 10  bu,  or  more  per  acre  were:  No.  61clc,  17.5  bu..  Velvet  Chaff,  16.16 
bu.,  Blue  Stem,  13.58  bu.,  No.  2402,  13.08  bu.,  Minnesota,  13.05  bu.,  and  South 
Dakota  Climax,  10  bu.  Small  areas  of  Blnkom  and  Emmer,  seeded  at  the  rate 
of  2  bu.  per  acre,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  of  grain  per  acre  of  the  former, 
and  31.77  bu.  of  grain  per  acre  of  the  latter. 

In  a  variety  test  of  barley  at  Highmore  and  Brookings  covering  the  years 
1903-1908,  the  average  yields  i)er  acre  were:  Strlegum,  27.3  bu..  Gold  Melon, 
29.79  bu.,  Minnesota,  34.5  bu..  Princess,  31.25  bu..  Chevalier,  37.9  bu.,  Hannchen, 
37.68  bu..  Primus,  31.99  bu.,  Hanna  No.  24,  31.16  bu.,  Hanna  No.  203,  29.43  bu^ 
and  Hanna  No.  34,  29.71  bu. 

In  a  test  of  15  varieties  of  corn,  the  5  highest  yields  were:  Selection  133, 
30.89  bu.  per  acre,  Minnesota  13,  30.57  bu..  Rustler  White  Dent,  20J5S  b\u 
Triumph  Yellow  Flint,  29.73  bu.,  and  Northwestern  Dent,  28.98  bu. 

The  results  of  rotation  experiments  with  wheat,  oats,  com,  barley,  brome 
grass,  rye,  peas,  sweet  clover,  and  sorghum,  in  various  combinations,  are  pre- 
setted to  show  the  relative  merits  of  disking,  fall  and  spring  plowing,  green 
manuring,  summer  fallow,  listing,  and  moisture  conservation  methods. 

Pall  and  winter  forage  crops,  R  de  Cillis  ( /st.  Agr,  SicUiano  "  Valdisavoje  " 
Relax,  1906-1908,  pp,  147-155,  figs,  4), — ^The  results  of  experiments  with  forage 
crops  conducted  for  2  years  liave  shown  that  horse  beans,  berseem,  and  vetch 
are  best  adapted  to  Sicilian  conditions.  Crimson  clover  proved  a  failure. 
Berseem  gave  the  best  yields  when  grown  alone,  while  horse  beans  were  most 
productive  when  mixed  with  oats.  A  variety  called  white  vetch  gave  better 
results  than  hairy  vetch.  A  single  cutting  of  berseem  during  the  season  gave  a 
better  yield  than  2  cuttings.  An  application  of  superphospliate,  lime,  and 
F>ulphate  of  potash  increased  the  yield  of  horse  beans  considerably. 

[Work  with  sugar  beets  and  potatoes],  R.  W.  Thatcheb  (Washington  8ta. 
Rpt.  1906,  pp.  19-21). — ^Analyses  of  124  samples  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ellensburg  indicated  that  beets  of  high  quality  can  be  grown  in  that 
locality. 

Starch  determinations  of  237  potato  samples  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
indicated  great  variations  in  the  starch  content  of  the  different  varieties  and  in 
the  same  variety  from  the  various  localities.  In  no  case  was  the  starch  con- 
tent of  a  single  variety  constant  for  the  different  localities  in  which  it  was 
grown.  The  percentage  of  starch  varied  in  general  inversely  with  the  amount 
of  annual  rainfall,  the  highest  starch  content  being  found  in  potatoes  grown 
in  the  drier  sections  of  the  State.  Of  the  methods  of  determining  the  starch 
content  tested  the  polarlscoplc  method  proved  apparently  worthless  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  official  and  specific  gravity  methods  agreed  quite  closely.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  M.  T.  Brlslawn  as  a  senior  thesis. 

A  lesson  in  diversified  farming,  R.  H.  Forbes  (Arizona  Bta.  Bui.  60,  pp. 
417-426). — ^Thls  experiment  was  conducted  In  continuation  of  work  previously 
reported  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  326). 

Conditions  during  the  past  year  were  more  favorable  than  formerly.  Diver- 
sification was  attempted  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  In  the  previous  year 
when  dependence  was  placed  upon  tomatoea  The  most  successful  crops  grown 
were  white  Bermuda  onions.  Rocky  ford  cantaloups,  sweet  potatoes,  and  to- 
matoes. The  crop  of  late  watermelons  was  destroyed  by  plant  lice,  the  fall 
crop  of  potatoes  was  a  failure,  and  the  spring  crop  gave  poor  returns.  The 
varieties  of  tomatoes  giving  the  most  favorable  results  were  Sparks  Earllana 
and  Dwarf  Champion.    Several  new  varieties  proved  ill-adapted  to  the  region. 
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A  foil  statement  is  given  of  the  metbod  of  cultivation  and  marketing,  and  the 
coikclQsion  is  drawn  that  the  greater  diversity  and  intensity  of  cultivation  have 
been  advantageous.    The  work  of  the  year  is  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

FmanckU  results  of  intensive  and  diversified  cropping  on  the  basis  of  net  cash 
returns  to  the  smaU  farmer. 


Acrettge. 

Marketable 
crop. 

Qroes  re- 
ceipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Net  re- 
turns. 

Days' labor. 

Crop. 

Women 
Men.     and 
boys. 

Team. 

White  Bennnda  onions . . 
Tnmatofin     . 

1.20 
1.00 
.52 
.49 
1.60 
.25 
.50 

28,9501be. 
1.600doz. 
5,200  lbs. 
6, 380  lbs. 

13iton». 

790  lbs. 

9605.78 
517.71 
173.40 
154.99 

944.28 
96.79 
47.47 
10.85 
20.85 
8.75 
.70 

S561.45 
418.92 
125.96 
144.14 

87 
100 
48 
53 
22 

{1 

9 
12 
22 

10 
22 

Sweet  potatoes 

Aii.if-r^^ 

Potetoes 

81.60 

}      27.15 

Wstermekiiis 

Total 

5.46 

1,488.43 

226.19 

1,257.24 

827 

48 

69 

i 

The  alfalfa  which  was  fed  to  the  team*  was  valued  at  $100  additional. 

The  Tmckee-Carson  experiment  farm,  C.  S.  Scofielo  and  S.  J.  Rogebs 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bvr.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  157,  pp.  S8,  pU.  2,  figs.  2).— This 
bulletin  describes  the  region  in  which  the  Truckee-Carson  reclamation  project 
is  located  with  reference  to  climatic  and  agricultural  conditioua  Notes  are 
given  on  possible  agricultural  industries  which  may  be  established  there  and 
the  experiment  farm  together  with  the  work  Inaugurated  is  also  discussed. 

Experiments  on  the  clay  laud  show  that  it  should  not  be  plowed  deep  at 
tint  and  tliat  special  farm  implements,  such  as  turning  and  slicing  harrows  and 
corrugated  rollers,  and  careful  Irrigation  are  necessary  to  get  crops  started. 
The  sandy  soils  need  protection  from  the  action  of  the  wind  during  the  spring. 
It  has  been  found  that  redtop,  rape,  and  sweet  clover  are  best  adapted  to  the 
heavy  soils  when  first  broken,  and  that  good  crops  of  beets  of  a  high  sugar 
content  may  be  secured  in  that  section.  Potatoes,  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  alfalfa  can  also  be  grown.  Alfalfa,  which  is  the  most  important  crop  of 
the  region,  yields  2  or  3  cuttings  per  year.  It  was  further  found  that  crops 
of  sugar  beets,  sorghum,  and  some  grasses  may  be  grown  on  alkali  land  with 
proper  care  in  tillage  and  irrigation. 

Hatnral  revegetation  of  depleted  mountain  grazing  lands,  A.  W.  Sampson 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Service  Circ.  169,  pp,  28,  figs.  5). — Previous  results 
(tf  this  work  tmve  hem  noted  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  629). 

This  circular  is  a  progress  r^x)rt  of  experiments  looking  toward  the  Increase 
of  the  grazing  capacity  of  lands  in  the  national  forests.  The  work  was  begun 
on  the  Wallowa  National  Forest  in  the  spring  of  1907,  and  has  embraced 
•todies  of  the  abundance,  distribution,  seed  habits,  and  forage  value  of  the 
forage  plants,  their  life  histories,  and  the  revegetatlon  of  overgrazed  areas. 

It  has  been  determined  that  good  seeding  can  be  secured  without  the  loss  of 
any  part  of  the  season^s  forage.  It  is  suggested  that  an  area  of  choice  for- 
age be  reserved  for  late  grazing,  and  that  a  protective  grazing  system  be  con- 
tinued until  seedling  plants  are  beyond  great  danger  of  injury.  Artificial 
seeding  may  be  resorted  to  where  the  natural  seedling  stand  is  Insufficient  after 
a  year's  in^tection. 

Some  experiments  In  the  hybridizing  of  Indian  cottons,  P.  F.  Ftson  {Mem. 
Dtpt.  Agr.  India,  Sot.  8er.,  2  (1908),  No.  6,  pp.  27,  pis.  9).— A  general  descrlp- 
tloii  of  Indian  cotton  plants  is  given  and  the  results  in  breeding  to  the  fifth 
hybrid  genCTation  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 
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The  first  and  most  obvious  result  was  a  great  increase  in  the  size  and  vigor 
of  the  plants.  In  a  cross  between  Jowari  and  Jari  the  first  hybrid  generation 
consisted  of  small  plants,  but  in  succeeding  generations  some  plants  ran  up  to 
6  01*  7  ft.  in  height  In  general  the  plants  boiled  freely  and  bore  well,  although 
some  of  the  third  generation  of  a  certain  lot  were  very  poor.  The  smaller  ^nd 
nefflectum-le&ved  plants  bore  first  and  bore  quite  heavily,  while  the  majority 
were  still  only  in  flower.  Their  seeds  were  naked  and  had  a  long  sillcy  staple 
but  none  of  the  lot  survived. 

The  plants  were  in  some  cases  very  variable  especially  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaf.  In  some  of  the  plants  of  the  neglecium  type  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  were 
very  narrow,  almost  linear  and  a  few  had  wavy  margina  As  wavy  margins  do 
not  occur  in  the  leaves  of  either  Jari  or  Jowari  and  also  since  they  appeared 
less  frequently  in  later  generations  the  authors  are  inclined  to  consider  them 
as  monstrosities  due  to  variation  Induced  by  hybridization  and  by  change  of 
climate  and  soil.  It  was  also  found  that  there  was  a  general  tendency  for 
plants  to  approximate  in  character  with  age,  and  that  with  those  more  than  12 
months  old  It  was  often  difficult  to  specify  the  mature  of  the  leaf  or  of  the 
branching. 

Local  adjustment  of  cotton  varieties,  O.  F.  Ck)OK  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr.^  Bur, 
Plant  Indus.  BuL  159,  pp,  75). — Local  adjustment  Is  "the  process  of  selection 
to  restore  the  uniformity  of  a  variety  in  a  new  place.''  It  Is  attained  chiefly 
by  selection,  but  Is  entirely  distinct  from  plant  breeding  for  the  origination 
of  new  varieties  or  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  In  many  Instances  the  Intro- 
duction of  well-established  varieties  into  new  localities  for  the  purpose  of 
variety  tests  or  crop  production  has  resulted  In  a  diversity  among  the  Indi- 
vidual plants  that  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  variation  or  the  uni- 
form change  In  environment  This  diversity  and  apparent  deterioration  has 
caused  the  rejection  of  these  varieties.  In  many  Instances,  as  unflt  for  their 
new  environment 

Biologically,  local  ajustment  Is  analogous  to  acclimatization.  It  Is  of  much 
more  frequent  application  and  more  easily  accomplished.  It  requires  no  greater 
care  or  ability  than  can  be  exercised  by  the  average  farmer's  family.  Texas 
experiments  indicate  that  it  will  counterbalance  the  loss  due  to  the  boll  weevil 
if  aided  by  improved  cultural  methods  and  superior  varieties.  Local  adjust- 
ment has  remained  unused  because  the  new  place  diversity  which  renders  It 
necessary  has  been  confused  with  changes  due  to  hybridization,  direct  etfects 
of  environment,  accommodative  changes,  and  ordinary  variation  found  in  all 
plants  and  In  all  places  and  seasons.  New  place  diversity  is  quite  different 
from  these  and  more  closely  related  to  mutation  as  described  by  De  Vries.  An 
accommodative  change  Is  more  likely  to  be  uniformly  assumed  by  all  the  plants 
of  a  variety,  as  when  one  variety  adapts  itself  to  a  windy  region  by  stronger 
central  stem,  while  the  individuals  of  another  variety  quite  uniformly  accom- 
plish the  same  end  by  assuming  a  prostrate  form. 

The  Triumph  cotton  in  the  flelds  of  its  originator  is  one  of  the  most  uniform 
of  seed-propagated  plants.  Fifty  acres  produced  but  3  plants  that  were 
definitely  off  type,  yet  a  field  of  this  variety  at  Kerrville,  Tex.,  compared  with 
one  at  Lockhart,  Tex.,  the  home  of  the  variety,  showed  most  radical  new  place 
diversity,  adjacent  plants  in  many  instances  being  obviously  unlike.  These 
divergent  characters  are  fully  described  in  this  bulletin.  Some  of  them  at 
least  were  transmitted  to  plants  grown  from  the  seed  of  these  divergent  plants. 
Still  fuller  notes  are  presented  on  an  experiment  to  test  this  point  conducted 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  with  the  King  variety  In  1907. 

Failure  to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  the  facts  of  local  adjustment 
has  vitiated  results  of  both  the  farmer's  method  of  testing  a  new  variety  ha  a 
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small  patch  and  the  experimenter's  variety  test  This  arises  from  the  fact  th^^ 
the  rariety  is  too  frequently  Judged  either  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year's  per: 
forma noe  and  before  local  adjustment  could  possibly  have  taken  place,  or  with* 
oat  the  selection  necessary  to  remove  the  divergent  individuals  and  restore 
tbe  former  uniform  excellence.  Local  adjustment  applied  in  such  instances 
sbows  marked  improvement  in  quantity  and  quality  of  fiber  as  well  as  in 
nnifbrmity  of  plants  during  the  first  few  years  after  introduction  into  a  new 
locality. 

Correlated  characters  have  been  observed  to  change  in  accordance  with  their 
iwual  la^rs  during  local  adjustment  in  at  least  two  instances.  At  Yuma,  Ariz., 
in  1908,  upland  cottons  showed  a  general  tendency  to  small  round  bolls  and  an 
eqoally  general  tendency  to  shortening  of  the  lint,  which  usually  accompanied 
this  chSfecter.  At  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  in  1908,  several  selections  showed  increased 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  accompanied  by  inferior  lint  as  compared  with  the 
crop  of  1907. 

The  utilization  of  local  adjustment  in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  selection  to  restore  the  variety's  uniform  excellence  and 
is  completed  when  that  end  is  attained.  The  uspal  precautions  are  to  be  ob- 
served with  reference  to  a  mixture  of  pollen  by  insects  or  of  seed  at  the  gin 
in  order  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  variety. 

The  wide  introduction  of  a  few  varieties  of  known  excellence  is  recommended 
to  displace  the  present  multiplicity.  This  will  bring  about  uniformity  in  the 
crop  and  simplify  the  problems  of  grading,  marketing,  and  manufacturing. 

A  stady  of  diversity  in  Egyptian  cotton,  O.  F.  Cook,  A.  McLiACHlan,  and 
R.  M.  Meade  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  156,  pp.  60,  pla.  6).— This 
bulletin  points  out  the  relationship  of  Egyptian  cotton  to  American  varieties, 
discusses  the  nature  of  diversities  aroused  by  new  conditions,  calls  attention  to 
the  diversity  of  recognized  Egyptian  varieties,  and  discusses  the  relation  be> 
tween  diversity  and  external  conditions  and  the  occurrence  of  diversity  in 
Egyptian-Upland  hybrida  In  this  connection  the  frequency  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, the  distinctive  characters  of  hybrids,  the  principal  characters  for  dis- 
tinguishing hybrids,  and  the  correlations  of  characters  in  such  plants  are  also 
consid^'ed.    A  synopsis  of  the  principal  types  of  hybrids  is  given. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Egyptian  and  Upland  cottons  belong  to  the  same  general 
soles  of  American  types  and  are  capable  of  showing  similarly  wide  ranges 
of  diversity,  e^)ecially  when  grown  under  new  conditions.  Egyptian  varieties 
grown  at  Yuma  from  imported  seed  show  many  forms  of  diversity  and  in 
plantings  of  Arizona-grown  Egyptian  seed  this  diversity  appears  to  have  in- 
creased even  after  all  individuals  distinguishable  as  hybrids  have  been  ex- 
cluded. The  authors  believe  that  the  dlfilculty  of  acclimatizing  Egyptian  cot- 
ton \B  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
lint  characters  alone  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  vegetative  features.  It  is 
stated  that  selection  for  long  lint  has  not  reduced  the  diversity  of  forms  and  that 
the  crossing  of  these  varied  forms  with  each  other  tends  to  prolong  the  condi- 
tion of  diversity.  It  is  recommended  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  prompt 
acclimatization,  selection  should  have  reference  to  the  normal  behavior  of  the 
plants  rather  than  to  new  characters,  or  to  especial  excellence  in  particular 
characters. 

It  was  found  that  incomplete  acclimatization  renders  the  plants  unusually 
susceptible  to  differences  of  external  conditions  and  this  is  explained  by  the 
fticts  that  fertility  and  early  bearing  depend  upon  the  habits  of  branching 
which  the  individual  plants  may  adopt  and  that  these  habits  are  readily  in- 
fluenced by  environment.  The  appearance  in  tbe  Egyptian  fields  of  numerous 
hybrids  betwe^i  the  Egyptian  varieties  and  the  Upland  varieties  is  the  source 
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of  additional  diversity.  It  is  explained  that  cotton  flowers  at  Yuma  are  yislted 
by  insects  that  are  apparently  more  active  ttian  at  otber  points  wliere  cotton 
experiments  iiave  been  carried  on,  and  it  is  considered  tliat  these  insects  will 
render  it  practically  impossible  to  maintain  pure  stoclcs  of  Egyptian  seed  if 
Upland  cotton  is  grown  in  the  same  localities. 

It  was  observed  that  liybrid  plants  at  least  in  the  first  generation  are  more 
fertile  than  the  pure  Egyptian  and  produce  longer  and  stronger  lint  The  pro- 
duction of  very  high  grades  of  lint  from  first  generation  liybrids  and  their  ex- 
treme vigor  and  productiveness  seem  to  warrant  their  cultivation  and  for 
this  purpose  to  obtain  hybrid  seed  in  commercial  quantities.  As  certain  char- 
acters of  the  Egyptian  cotton  are  strongly  prepotent,  especially  in  the  first 
generation,  the  production  of  fields  of  hybrid  plants  is  considered  advisabla 
It  is  pointed  out  that  if  Egyptian  were  crossed  on  the  small  Kelccbi-Upland 
type  the  young  hybrids  could  readily  l>e  distinguished  from  the  Kekchi  plants 
and  these  removed  in  thinning.  To  recognize  the  young  hybrids  among  Egyp- 
tian seedlings  is  regarded  as  much  more  difficult  if  not  actually  impossible. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  utilization  of  hybrids  is  a  possEi- 
bility,  hybrids  in  fields  of  Egyptian  cotton  are  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The 
elimination  of  hybrids  is  quite  difficult  l>ecause  many  of  them  show  no  percep- 
tible differences  in  their  growth  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pure  Egyptian 
plants  l>efore  the  involucres  and  floral  buds  have  developed.  The  removal  of  the 
hybrid  plants,  however,  must  take  place  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower  in 
order  to  prev^it  their  pollen  from  infecting  the  next  generation.  To  reject  the 
seed  of  these  plants  does  not  completely  purify  an  Egyptian  stock  that  has  ooce 
been  hybridized. 

The  results  of  these  observations  are  taken  as  making  it  evident  that  Upland 
cotton  must  either  be  excluded  from  regions  when  Egyptian  cotton  is  to  be 
grown  or  local  sources  of  supply  of  pure  acclimatized  Egyptian  seed  must  be 
establislied  and  very  carefully  guarded  from  contact  with  Upland  cotton.  If 
Egyptian  cotton  growing  is  to  be  placed  on  a  commercial  basis,  the  results  here 
discussed  also  indicate  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  process  of 
acclimatization  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  any  one  locality  if  this  seed  Is  to  be 
planted  afterwards  in  any  other  localities.  The  need  of  adjustment  to  local 
conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  whenever  the  crop  is  to  be  ext^ided  to 
a  different  district. 

Ck>tton  growing  in  Arizona,  R.  W.  Clothies  (Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  60,  pp,  426- 
4S1), — Experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  the  best 
adapted  to  Arizona  conditions.  Samples  of  Mit-aflfi  fiber  grown  at  the  station 
and  submitted  to  the  Lowell  Textile  School  for  tests  of  quality  were  found  to 
be  14  per  cent  stronger  than  Egyptian-grown  fiber  and  there  was  15  per  cent 
less  waste.  The  maximum  yield  at  the  station  farm,  2,200  lb&  of  Mit-aflfi  seed 
cotton  per  acre,  was  obtained  upon  a  heavily  irrigated  plat. 

The  article  also  contains  a  digest  of  data  previously  noted  from  Bulletin  12S 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  136)  and 
from  arcular  29  of  the  same  Bureau  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  380). 

Ck>tton  production,  1908,  D.  C.  Ropeb  (Bur,  of  the  Census  [U,  fif.],  Bui.  100, 
pp.  52.  dgms.  4,  maps  12). — This  publication  presents  a  summary  of  cottcm 
crops  of  the  United  States  from  1899  to  1908,  and  treats  especially  and  in  de- 
tail of  the  crop  of  1908.  In  addition,  statistics  on  the  world's  production  of 
cotton  are  given  and  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  cotton  industry 
and  the  commercial  and  industrial  importance  of  American  cotton  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  figures  finally  compiled  for  the  crop  of  1908,  inclading  linters  an  half 
bales,  show  a  total  production  of  13,432,131  bales.    Expressed  in  500-lb.  bales 
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tbe  crop  of  190B  amounted  to  13,587,906  bales;  of  1907,  11,375,461  bales;  of 
1906*  13,505,498  bales;  of  1905,  10,804,556  bales;  and  of  1904,  13,679,954  bales. 
The  crop  of  1908  is  the  third  largest  ever  produced,  that  of  1904  being  the 
largest  and  that  of  1906  standing  next  Notes  are  given  on  the  estimaticm  of 
onginned  cotton,  linter  cotton,  and  extension  of  the  cotton-growing  area,  to- 
gether with  tables  showing  the  status  of  the  cotton  industry  in  different  States. 

At  the  close  of  February,  1909,  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  country  amounted 
to  5»263349  bales,  of  which  1,820.083  bales  were  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 
367,959  bales  still  held  by  the  producers,  2,238,224  bales  stored  in  independent 
warehouses,  542,543  bales  in  the  hands  of  transportation  companies,  and  294,590 
bales  controlled  by  other  holders.  From  September  1,  1908,  to  February  28, 
1909,  inclusive,  6,566,571  bales  were  exported.  The  indicated  consumption  in 
this  country  for  the  6-month  period  ended  February  28,  1909,  was  2,534,040 
iMLles,  including  15,066  bales  destroyed  by  fire. 

Potato  culture,  T.  Remy  {Der  Uackfruchthau. — ^7,  Der  Karioffelbau.  Berlin, 
1909,  pp.  F/+i77,  fiffs.  21). — ^Thls  book  is  published  as  part  1  of  a  series  deal- 
ing with  the  culture  of  hoed  cropa  The  extension  and  importance  of  growing 
hoed  crops  are  discussed  and  a  general  treatise  on  potato  culture  is  presented. 
The  liistory  of  the  potato  is  related  and  the  chemical  composition,  culture, 
storage,  and  preparation  for  market  of  the  crop  are  described. 

Soy  beans,  C.  V.  Pipkb  and  H.  T.  Nielsen  ( U.  £f.  Dept.  Agr„  Farmers'  Bui. 
;fI2,  pp.  26,  figs.  6). — ^This  describes  the  climatic  and  soil  requirements  of  the 
soy.  bean,  gives  full  cultural  directions,  and  discusses  the  use  of  the  crop  for 
hay,  pasturage,  ensilage,  and  as  feed  in  the  form  of  grain.  Descriptions  are 
given  of  the  following  varieties :  Mammotli,  Hollybrook,  Ito  San,  Geulph,  Buck- 
shot, Ogemaw,  Wisconsin  Black,  Wilson,  Meyer,  Austin,  Haberlandt,  and  Rice- 
land.  Notes  are  also  given  on  growing  the  soy  bean  in  combination  with  other 
crops  and  on  storing  soy-bean  seed. 

In&I»roved  seed  wheat,  A.  M.  Tew  EJyck  (Kansas  8ta.  Circ.  S,  pp.  12,  figs.  2). — 
During  the  past  year,  variety  tests  were  conducted  with  82  samples  of  wheat 
The  hard  red  winter  wheats  which  were  distributed  were  Kharkof  No.  382, 
Turkey  Red  No.  380,  Turkey  Red  No.  570,  Malakoff,  Bearded  Fife,  Defiance, 
Crimean  No.  1125,  Hard  Red  Winter  No.  839,  and  Ghirke,  and  the  soft  wheats 
distributed  were  Zimmerman,  Fultz,  Currell,  Fulcaster,  and  Mediterranean. 
Descriptions  of  these  varieties  are  given. 

Reports  from  growers  indicate  that  the  Kharkof  and  Turkey  Red  wheats  dis- 
tributed by  the  station  are  superior  to  much  of  the  wheat  now  commonly 
grown  in  the  State  in  vigor,  drought  resistance,  early  maturing  qualities, 
greater  at>sence  of  lodging,  and  in  some  cases  somewhat  greater  resistance  to 
the  Hessian  fly. 

Second  report  of  the  Nebraska  seed  laboratory,  E.  M.  Wilcox  and  Nelle 
Stevenson  {Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  14S-158). — In  continuation  of  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  435),  701  seed  samples  were  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  ^ided  July  1,  1909.  The  samples  came  from  13  States,  about 
one-half  being  from  Nebraska.  The  results  of  the  examination  and  of  the 
purity  and  germination  tests  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

Tbe  frequency  of  occurrence  of  163  kinds  of  weed  seeds  in  the  seed  of  alfalfa, 
clovers,  flax,  and  grasses  and  grass  mixtures  is  presented  in  an  extended  table. 
Special  tables  give  the  names  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various  kinds 
of  weed  seeds  found  in  alfalfa,  red  clover,  and  awnless  brome  grass  seed.  In 
249  samples  of  alfalfa  seed,  98  different  weeds  were  found,  green  foxtail,  found 
in  151  samples,  and  Russian  thistle,  found  in  75  samples,  being  the  most  corn- 
moo.    In  138  samples  of  red  clover,  83  different  weeds  were  found,  green  fox- 
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tall,  found  in  113  samples,  being  the  most  cM)nmion.  In  11  samples  of  awnless 
brome  grass,  14  different  weeds  were  found,  cheat,  found  in  8  samples,  being 
the  most  common. 

CrOnstant  problems  in  modem  agrriculture,  K.  von  ROmkeb  {Tagesfragen  am 
dem  modemen  Ackerhau.  Berlin,  1909,  pp,  VII -{-598,  figs,  2).^This  book  is 
made  up  of  10  numbers  of  a  publication  appearing  Irregularly  since  1901. 
The  first  number  has  reference  to  soil  and  its  cultivation,  the  second  to  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  the  third  to  barnyard  manure  and  green  manuring,  the  fourth 
to  crop  rotations,  the  fifth  to  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  for  certain  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate,  the  sixth  to  variety  selection  of  hoed  crops  and  the 
methods  of  variety  testing,  the  seventh  to  seed  growing  and  seed  growers' 
associations,  the  eighth  to  seed  and  its  care,  the  ninth  to  weed  destruction, 
and  the  tenth  to  the  harvest  and  the  storing  of  crops.  Bibliographies  on  a 
number  of  the  different  subjects  are  included. 

[Agricultural  products  of  Japan],  C.  Shimooka  (In  Agriculture  in  Japan. 
Tokyo:  Oovt,  1908,  pp.  1 57-239). —These  pages  treat  of  the  staple  and  special 
field  crops  grown  in  Japan. 

HOBTICITLTTrBE. 

The  inheritance  of  color  in  the  seeds  of  the  common  bean  (Phaseolos 
vulgraris),  R.  A.  Emerson  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpi.  1908,  pp.  65-101,  figs.  ^).— This 
is  a  further  report  upon  the  author's  hybridization  studies  of  beans,  some  of 
the  results  of  which  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  563).  In  this  paper  the 
numerical  relations  in  respect  to  color  inheritance  secured  with  the  various 
hybrids  are  presented  and  discussed,  both  with  reference  to  Mendelian  prin- 
ciples and  in  connection  with  the  resiflts  reported  by  other  investigators  along 
the  same  line. 

In  the  many  crosses  made  illustrating  the  inheritance  of  pigment  in  bean 
seeds,  the  presence  and  absence  of  pigment  were  found  to  constitute  an  allele- 
roorphic  pair  inherited  in  typical  Mendelian  fashion  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  744) 
Certain  exceptions  which  occurred  are  attributed  to  the  small  numbers  dealt 
with  in  those  casea 

In  respect  to  total  and  partial  pigmentation,  the  writer  finds  that  the  latter 
condition  usually  appears  around  the  "  eye  '*  of  the  seed,  being  confined  to  a  very 
small  spot  about  the  hilum  in  some  races  and  covering  as  much  as  four-fifths  of 
the  surface  of  the  seed  in  others.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  dis- 
tinct factors  for  pigmentation  about  the  eye  and  for  pigmentation  of  the  back  of 
the  bean.  *'  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  whether  the  pigment  extends  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  seed  or  only  over  a  part  (large  or  small)  of  it."  When 
totally  pigmented  beans  were  crossed  with  partially  pigmented  (eyed)  beans, 
total  pigmentation  occurred  exclusively  in  the  first  generation  hybrids,  the 
eyed  form  reapi)earing  in  the  second  generation  hybrids  and  breeding  true 
in  subsequent  generations.  Of  the  totally  pigmented  second  generation  hybrids 
some  have  bred  true  while  others  on  being  self-fertilized  yielded  both  totally 
pigmented  and  eyed  forms. 

In  a  number  of  crosses  of  eyed  beans  with  nonpigmented  (white)  beans,  the 
first  generation  hybrid  plants  produced  totally  pigmented  seeds.  In  the  second 
generation  hybrids  of  these  crosses  totally  pigmented,  eyed,  and  white  seed 
were  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  white  races  when  crossed  with 
totally  pigmented  ones  yielded  no  eyed  Individuals  in  the  second  generation 
hybrid  plants.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  total  pigmentation  is  latent  in 
these  particular  races  of  white  beans,  such  as  the  Davis,  Jones  Stpingless,  and 
Navy.    Mottled  pigment-pattern  was  dominant  to  self-color,  both  conditions 
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folkmiag  as  a  whole  Mendelian  numerical  relations  in  subseqaent  goierations. 
Certain  white  beans  crossed  with  self-colored  ones  produced  mottled  offspring 
in  the  first  generation  of  hybrids,  and  mottled,  self,  and  white  individuals  in 
tlie  second  generation  of  hybrids.  Other  white  beans  similarly  crossed  gave 
only  self-colored  first  generation  hybrid  seeds,  which  fact  the  writer  points 
out  as  an  indication  but  not  proof  that  mottling  may  be  latent  in  some  white 
beans  and  not  in  others.  In  the  tests  here  reported  crosses  of  various  self- 
colored  races  gave  only  self-colored  offspring. 

The  paper  concludes  wih  a  discussion  of  the  theories  regarding  mottling, 
relation  of  mottling  to  color  hypostasis,  and  the  relation  of  color  hypostasis  to 
albinism. 

The  importance  of  nniformity  of  varietal  character  in  vegetable  seeds, 
W.  W.  Tract  (Market  Growers'  Jour.,  5  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  2-4). —In  this  paper 
tbe  author  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  using  seed  which  will  develop 
into  plants  of  identical  varietal  character,  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  arise  in  selecting  such  seed,  and  outlines  methods  for  carrying  on  seed 
selection. 

Kannrial  experiments  in  onion  cultivation,  L.  Jebvis  {Bui.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bahamas,  4  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  88-91). — Data  are  given  of  some  demonstration 
experiments  with  onion  fertilizers,  conmienced  at  the  station  in  1908. 

Winter  onions  in  the  Southwest,  E.  L.  Crane  and  R.  H.  Forbes  (Arizona 
Bta.  Bui.  60,  pp.  451-455). — ^A  popular  account  of  onion  culture  in  southern 
Arixona  discussing  soils,  arrangement  of  ground,  methods  of  planting,  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation,  insect  pests  and  diseases,  varieties,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing, costs,  yield  and  profit 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  J.  E.  Hiogins  (Hawaii  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  42-50, 
pU.  f ). — ^The  fruit  shipping  investigatons  were  continued  as  the  chief  work  of 
tlie  year.  As  a  result  of  the  experiments  conducted  in  1907  and  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  K.,  20,  p.  638),  commercial  shipments  of  pineapples  were  made  to 
Denver  and  Chicago  during  the  following  year.  The  station  tested  3  promising 
orchard  cover  crops,  of  which  the  cowi)ea  makes  the  quickest  and  most 
luxuriant  growth  but  is  quite  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  aphis.  The  pigeon 
pea  required  a  much  longer  time  to  come  to  maturity  and  is  difficult  to  plow 
under  when  full  grown.  The  jack  bean,  a  plant  of  lower  growth  and  less  ram- 
bllng  habit  than  the  cowpea,  makes  a  good  cover  and  is  quite  free  from  insects. 
Such  orchard  insects  as  scales,  mealy  bugs,  and  aphis  were  held  in  check  by 
using  kerosene  emulsion  and  by  the  use  of  a  sticky  mixture  to  keep  ants  from 
the  trees. 

Different  stocks  are  being  tested  in  the  citrus  orchard,  including  the  rough 
lemon,  shaddock,  sweet  orange,  and  pomelo,  and  which  in  vigor  of  growth  cor- 
respond to  the  order  named  above,  the  rough  lemon  making  a  very  strong 
growth  and  far  excelling  all  the  other  stocks.  A  list  is  given  of  43  varieties  of 
bananas  now  growing  on  the  station  grounds. 

Experiments  were  made  In  the  budding  of  mangoes.  Of  the  Alphonse  buds 
80  per  cent  have  grown,  but  the  results  with  some  other  varieties  are  less  favor- 
able. It  appears  that  the  mango  has  more  than  one  season  of  active  growth. 
Budding  to  be  successful  must  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  these  active  growth 
periods.  Experiments  in  transplanting  2  or  3-year-old  mangoes  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  handling  of  the  mango  as  a  nursery  tree.  Inarching,  although  more 
expensive  than  budding,  appears  to  be  the  surest  means  of  propagating  fine 
varieties  of  mangoes.  Shipments  of  young  trees  by  mail  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  to  the  station  indicate  that  only  trees  with 
firm  wood  and  a  dormant  terminal  bud  can  be  successfully  shipped  by  this 
18556—10 i 
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method.  The  season  qt  flowering  of  the  mango  in  Honolulu  has  been  noted  for 
several  years.  Records  made  In  1906-1908  show  the  general  blooming  season 
to  have  been  a  month  earlier  in  each  succeeding  year.  In  spraying  for  the  con- 
trol of  mango  blight  with  several  strengths  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  determine 
what  strength  could  be  used  with  safety,  6  lbs.  each  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime 
and  50  gals,  of  water  gave  the  best  results,  more  than  5  lbs.  of  lime  being  neces- 
sary to  prevent  injury  from  free  copper.  The  report  concludes  with  statements 
relative  to  plant  acquisitions  and  distributions  and  miscellaneous  work. 

Fhenological  notes  for  1908,  Charlotte  M.  King  et  al.  ( Trans,  Iowa  Hort. 
8oc.,  43  (1908),  pp.  27(J-29(J).— Records  for  1908  are  given  by  a  number  of  ob- 
servers from  different  parts  of  the  State,  showing  the  dates  of  first  blooming  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  planta 

Top  working  fruit  trees,  O.  B.  Whipple  {Colorado  8ta.  BuL  l^t,  pp.  S-16, 
figs,  7). — This  bulletin  contains  popular  directions  for  topworklng  both  old  and 
young  fruit  trees. 

The  farmers'  orchard,  J.  Tkoop  and  C.  G.  Woodbuby  (Indiana  8ta,  Circ,  17, 
pp,  42,  figs.  36). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  home  orchard,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  apple  culture.  Ck)nsideration  is  given  to  the  selection  of  site,  soil,  and 
varieties,  planting  operations,  pruning  and  cultivation,  and  the  protection  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  from  attacks  of  its  most  common  diseases  and  insect  enemies. 
The  circular  concludes  with  suggestions  for  renovating  neglected  home  orchards. 

The  St.  Everard  apple  (Oard.  Chron.,  3.  scr.,  46  (1909),  No.  1191,  p.  276, 
fig.  i).— A  brief  illustrative  description  is  given  of  the  St.  Everard  apple  which 
is  a  seedling  from  the  CJox  Orange  Pippin  crossed  with  Margil.  The  fruits, 
which  are  of  medium  size  and  round  in  shape,  are  described  as  being  richly 
flavored  and  ranking  as  a  flrst-class  dessert  apple. 

Foundations  of  American  grape  culture,  T.  V.  Munson  (DenUon,  Tex,,  1909, 
pp,  252,  pis,  89,  figs,  13), —This  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's  experi- 
ence of  over  30  years  as  a  grai>e  investigator  and  practical  viticulturist  Dur- 
ing this  period  his  chief  object  has  been  to  collect  and  test  the  best  wild  and 
cultivated  varieties,  to  cross  and  hybridize  them,  and  to  produce  new  varieties 
of  the  best  possible  qualities,  with  a  view  to  filling  out  an  ideal  list  of  varieties 
which  shall  furnish  a  succession  of  fruit  throughout  the  summer  months.  In 
addition,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  the  best  possible  resistant  graft 
stocks  ui)on  which  to  graft  Vinifera  varieties. 

The  present  work  embodies  to  a  large  extent  the  author's  earlier  reports  on 
the  subject  and  brings  his  results  up  to  date.  During  the  course  of  his  inves- 
tigations the  botany  of  North  American  grapes  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
over,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  exhaustive  and  complete  descriptions  and  classi- 
fication given  in  chapter  1  will  prove  of  value  to  botanists,  as  well  as  to  viti- 
cultural  students.  The  minute  description  of  each  8i)ecies  concludes  with  a 
number  of  viticultural  observations  and  remarks.  Chapter  2  Is,  as  a  whole,  a 
short  treatise  on  the  breeding  of  varieties  of  grapes.  Succeeding  chapters  take 
up  the  description  of  varieties,  adaptation  of  varieties,  how  to  start  a  vineyard, 
protecting  the  vineyard  from  insects  and  fungi,  disposition  of  the  crop,  and  the 
grape  for  home  adornment,  shade,  fruit,  and  health. 

In  the  preface  the  author  gives  a  sketch  of  his  career  as  a  grape  breeder,  to- 
gether with  a  r^sum(^  of  his  educational  work  on  American  grapes  and  their 
development. 

Investigations  on  the  question  of  manuring  of  grapevines,  P.  Liechti 
(Landiv.  Jahrh.  Schweiz,  23  (1909),  No.  9.  pp,  523-528).— A  number  of  coopera- 
tive experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  several  Swiss  vineyards  to  determine 
the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  as  an  adjunct  to  and  as  a  substitute  for 
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stable  manure.  Results  tlius  far  secured  Indicate  that  stable  manures  can  be 
displaced  by  commercial  fertilizers  containing  similar  kinds  and  amounts  of 
plant  foods,  and  that  nitrat<»  of  soda,  the  only  fertilizer  thus  far  tested  in  con- 
nection with  stable  manure,  can  be  so  used  at  an  increased  net  profit.  A  rota- 
tion of  manure  in  one  year  and  commercial  fertilizers  the  next  year  seems 
advisable. 

Statistics  on  grape  and  olive  products  for  the  year  1908  (Estadlstica  de  las 
Produceifmes  Viticola  y  OHvarera  en  el  Atio  1908.  Madrid:  Junta  Agrondmica, 
1909,  pp,  5). — A  statistical  report  showing  the  approximate  production  of 
grapes,  wine,  olives,  and  olive  oil  in  various  regions  and  provinces  of  Spain  for 
the  year  1908. 

Italian  lemons  and  their  by-products,  I. — ^The  Italian  lemon  industry,  G.  H. 
Powell  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  160,  pp,  7-33,  pis.  3,  figs.  3),— 
This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  present  status  of  the  lemon  industry  in 
Italy,  together  with  methods  used  in  growing,  marketing,  and  distributing  the 
crop.  Statistics  showing  the  extent  and  commercial  importance  of  the  industry 
and  of  the  trade  in  lemons  and  lemon  by-products  with  this  country  are  included. 

A  companion  paper  on  The  By-Products  of  the  Lemon  in  Italy,  by  E.  M.  OhaCe, 
is  noted  on  page  12  of  this  issue. 

Practical  manual  of  coffee  and  cacao  culture  in  the  Belgian  Kongo  {Manuel 
Pratique  de  la  Culture  du  Caf^ier  ct  du  Cacaoyer  au  Congo  Beige.  Brussels: 
Govt.,  1908,  pp.  96,  pis.  7,  figs.  21). — Part  1  of  this  work,  which  consists  of  a 
practical  manual  especially  prepared  for  prospective  planters  in  the  Kongo, 
treats  in  detail  of  coffee  culture,  the  following  phases  being  discussed :  Species 
and  native  varieties,  climates  and  soils  adapted  to  the  principal  species,  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  propagation,  selection  of  site,  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting 
operations,  shading  and  windbreaks,  fertilizers,  pruning,  plantation  renewal, 
liarvesting  and  preparing  the  coffee,  marketing,  and  diseases  and  other  enemies 
and  their  control.    Part  2  discusses  the  culture  of  cacao  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tea  culture  in  Java  {Ber.  Handel  u.  Indus.,  13  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  123-137).— 
This  is  a  consular  report  on  the  Javanese  tea  industry  relative  to  its  history  and 
present  status,  methods  of  culture  and  manufacture,  and  statistics  of  produc- 
tion and  commerce. 

Tea  manufacture,  C.  Shimooka  (In  Agriculture  in  Japan,  Tokyo:  Oovt., 
1908,  pp.  300-308). — ^A  sketch  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  tea  manu- 
facture in  Japan  and  Formosa. 

Progress  and  prospects  of  date  palm  culture,  R.  H.  Fobbes  {Arizona  8ta. 
Bui,  60,  pp.  433-^37,  fiff,  1). — ^Thls  paper  consists  of  a  popular  summary  of 
experience  gained  in  the  planting  and  care  of  date  palms  in  Arizona  since  the 
establishment  of  the  cooperative  date  palm  orchard  at  Tempe  in  1899.  It  dis- 
cusses soils,  localities,  cutting  and  transplanting  suckers,  enemies,  production, 
varieties,  and  planting  seed-  The  date  palm  is  considered  valuable  not  only  for 
its  own  products,  but  as  a  means  of  protection  for  less  hardy  plants.  The 
wholesale  planting  of  date  palms  is  not  recommended,  however,  since  the  ques- 
tion of  varieties  l>est  suited  to  the  region  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage. 

History  of  g^ardening,  C.  Ranck  {Oeschichte  der  Qartenkunst,  Leipsic,  1909, 
pp,  100,  figs.  41). — A  short  historical  sketch  of  garden  design,  with  chapters  on 
the  utilization  of  old  ideas  in  modem  gardens.  Succeeding  chapters  of  the  work 
deal  with  the  garden  In  ancient  periods  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  garden  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  French  garden,  the  landscape  garden,  the  modern 
English  liome  garden,  and  the  new  German  garden.  A  brief  bibliography  is 
appended. 
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The  influence  of  forest  cover  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  different 
depths,  E.  CuiF  (Bui,  8oc.  8ci,  Nancy,  3.  ser,,  10  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  51-65,  pis. 
4). — ^This  paper  contafus  a  summary  of  the  results  and  conclusions  thus  far 
secured  at  the  Nancy  Forestry  Station  on  the  above  line  of  investigation.  The 
geothermic  obseriations  were  carried  on  In  the  forest  domains  of  Amance  and 
filieux,  by  methods  which  are  described.  Besides  comparing  the  temperatures 
of  exposed  soils  and  those  under  forest  cover,  observations  were  also  made  of 
soil  temperatures  under  dlfferait  kinds  of  forests. 

The  data  secured  at  Amance  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  The  forest 
soil  under  deciduous  stands  Is  about  i**  C.  warmer  in  winter  and  about  3*  colder 
in  the  summer  than  exposed  soil,  for  all  depths  up  to  80  cm.  The  variations 
in  the  soil  temperature  are  about  3-4*  less  under  the  forest  cover  than  outside 
of  the  forest.  For  all  the  depths  the  presence  of  a  deciduous  forest  is  prac- 
tically the  same  whether  the  stand  is  high-standard  or  reserve  sprout  forest 
In  the  summer,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  soil  is  about  1*  cooler  under 
a  reserve  sprout  forest  16  years  of  age  than  under  a  high-standard  forest  100 
years  old.  With  reference  to  the  dally  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
and  soil  under  forest  and  outside  of  forest,  the  studies  led  to  the  conclusions 
that  the  amplitude  of  the  daily  oscillations  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at 
a  depth  of  20  cm.  is  relatively  very  feeble  when  compared  with  the  daily  oscil- 
lations of  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  exposed  solL  The  presence  of  the 
forest  api)ears  to  reduce  the  temperature  about  1**.  At  a  depth  of  80  cm.  these 
daily  oscillations  are  practically  Inappreciable,  both  under  forest  conditions 
and  outside  of  the  forest.  The  maximum  daily  temperature  of  the  air  over 
exposed  soil  occurs  about  2  o'clock  In  the  evening,  while  that  of  the  soil  tem- 
perature at  a  depth  of  20  cm.  Is  reached  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  observations  made  at  filleux  led  to  similar  results.  The  results  as  a 
whole  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  by  stations  In  other  countries. 

Investigations  on  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  B.  Zedebbaueb  (Ccnihl. 
Oesam.  Forstuh,  35  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  ^  13-427,  pi.  i). —The  effect  of  pruning 
at  different  times  of  the  year  and  different  methods  of  pruning  forest  trees, 
including  the  beech,  oak,  Douglas  fir,  and  spruce,  was  studied  for  a  number 
.  of  years.  The  details  are  given  of  the  work,  together  with  the  practical  deduc- 
tions made. 

Contrary  to  the  common  opinion  that  fall  and  winter  are  the  best  times  for 
pruning  the  trees,  the  present  Investigations  show  that  pruning  is  less  injurious 
to  the  trees  when  carried  on  In  the  early  spring,  at  which  time  an  active  devel- 
opment of  healing  tissue  takes  place.  When  the  wounds  are  covered  with  tar, 
however,  pruning  can  be  carried  on  in  the  fall  without  much  danger  of  disease 
entering  the  wounds.  With  the  coniferous  trees  the  exuding  pitch  answers  as 
a  protection  for  the  wounds. 

Fall  pruning  usually  results  In  a  brownish  discoloration  of  the  bark  about 
the  wound,  thereby  Increasing  Its  size.  This  was  more  noticeable  with  the 
hardwood  species.  The  smallest  amount  of  subsequent  injury  is  experienced 
by  the  tree  when  the  cuts  are  made  smooth  and  close  to  the  trunk.  The  prun- 
ing of  dry  limbs  does  not  exert  a  harmful  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
tree,  but  the  removal  of  a  considerable  number  of  green  limbs  checks  the 
growth  of  the  tree  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Silvical  leaflets  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8cri\  Silv.  Leaflets,  43-44,  pp.  4 
each). — These  leaflets  discuss,  respectively,  the  red  or  Norway  pine  (Pinus 
resinosa),  and  the  jack  pine  (P.  divaricata),  their  range,  climate,  associated 
species,  habit,  soil  and  moisture,  tolerance,  growth  and  longevity,  susceptibility 
to  injury,  reproduction,  and  management  being  considered. 
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The  natural  pine  forests  on  the  TJlea  Biver,  North  Central  Finland,  M.  P. 
Pmce  {Quart,  Jour.  Forestry,  3  (1909),  No.  h  pp.  311-320,  pis.  5).— This  is  a 
brief  descriptive  account  relative  to  the  conditions  under  which  these  forests 
fioorish,  the  silvicaltural  methods  employed  in  their  management,  and  the 
economics  of  their  conversion  into  lumber. 

Experiment  with  seed  of  Finns  sylvestris,  F.  Story  (Quart.  Jour.  Forestry, 
3  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  326-329). —The  comparative  merits  of  Scots  pine  seed  from 
different  countries  is  being  tested  by  various  experiment  stations  in  Europe,  the 
seed  having  been  previously  huslced  and  cleaned  at  the  Eberswalde  Station,  from 
whence  it  was  distributed  to  the  different  countries.  A  record  is  here  given  of 
the  work  conducted  at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  and  showing  the 
number  and  average  height  of  2-year-old  seedlings  obtained  from  the  seed  of 
varions  countries. 

Commercial  importance  of  the  White  Mountain  forests,  P.  W.  Atbes  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ..l68,  pp.  32,  map  1). — In  this  circular  data  are 
given  and  discussed  showing  the  importance  of  the  White  Mountain  forests  as  a 
source  of  timber  supply,  their  need  of  protection  from  fire,  as  an  influence  on 
water  power  and  on  navigation,  and  as  a  place  of  health  and  recreation. 

Forest  conditions  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Valley,  Alberta,  H.  R.  Macmillan 
(Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui.  5,  pp.  22,  pis.  12,  maps  2).— This 
bulletin  comprises  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Valley,  which  region 
is  believed  to  be  for  the  most  part  typical  and  representative  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  topography,  soils,  eleva- 
tion and  the  original  forest  on  this  area,  and  the  present  conditions  ^re  dis- 
cussed relative  to  the  condition  of  the  timber  lands,  lumt>erlng  and  mining 
operations,  and  agricultural  possibilities.  A  number  of  measurements  are  also 
given^  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  Ehigelmann  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  and 
Douglas  fir.  The  report  concludes  with  suggestions  for  the  reforestation  and 
management  of  the  area. 

The  forest  trees  of  Canada  (Canad.  Forestry  Jour.,  5  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  ISO- 
136). — ^A  list  is  given  of  some  141  species  of  trees  native  to  Canada,  including 
their  common  and  botanical  names  and  geographic  distribution. 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  forestry,  R.  H.  Campbell  (Rpt.  8upt.  For- 
estry Canada,  1909,  pp.  96,  pis.  13). — ^This  consists  of  a  general  report  of  the 
work  of  the  forestry  and  irrigation  branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  year  1908-9,  and  of  the  reports  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  work. 

Besistant  eucalypts  for  planting  in  southern  Arizona,  J.  J.  Thobnbeb 
(Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  60,  pp.  ^ll-JflT,  figs.  2). — Notes  are  given  on  several  species 
of  eucalypts  reconmiended  for  planting  in  southern  Arizona. 

[Bubber  investi^tions  at  the  Hawaii  Station],  E.  V.  Wilcox  (Hawaii  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908,  p.  11), — ^The  chief  results  from  the  rubber  investigations  of  the 
year  have  been  previously  published  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  245). 

Experimaits  in  planting  Hevea  rubber  seeds  indicated  that  they  germi- 
nated and  grew  best  when  the  shells  were  previously  removed  and  the  seeds 
planted  in  clean  sand.  The  herring-bone  system  of  tapping  Ceara  rubber  trees 
gave  quite  favorable  results,  as  many  as  30  consecutive  tappings  being  made  by 
excising  a  thin  slice  of  bark  from  the  old  wound.  A  good  flow  of  latex  was  ob- 
tained during  the  whole  period.  The  use  of  a  water  bag,  or  an  ammonia  bag, 
was  found  to  Increase  the  relative  amount  of  first-grade  rubber  as  compared 
with  scrap  rubber.  Some  difficulty  experienced  in  coagulating  the  latex  was 
overcome  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxid  and  sulphuric  acid.  Consider- 
able difference  was  noted  in  the  amount  of  latex  obtained  from  yearling  trees, 
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which  point  is  probably  of  value  in  indicating  the  trees  which  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  permanent  plantation. 

[Pot  experiments  with  fertilizers  for  rubber],  Alice  R.  Thompson  {Hawaii 
8ta,  Rpt,  1908y  pp.  62-6^), — A  fertilizer  experiment  was  made  with  rubber 
plants,  the  wire-basket  method  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Depart- 
ment being  used. 

The  results  for  Para  rubber  show  that  where  manure,  sodium  nitrate,  or 
]ime  was  the  single  fertilizer,  transpiration  increased  materially.  Combinations 
of  acid  phosphate  and  potassium  sulphate  gave  a  large  increase,  but  acid  phos- 
phate in  other  combinations  either  decreased  the  transpiration  or  gave  but 
little  increase. 

In  the  work  with  Ceara  rubber  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  lime, 
sodium  nitrate,  and  the  two  combinations,  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  sul- 
phate, and  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  acid  phosphate.  Manure 
alone  and  potassium  sulphate  alone  gave  fair  results.  The  exi)eriments  as  a 
whole  indicate  that  sodium  nitrate  used  alone  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  rubber 
trees,  while  acid  phosphate  appears  to  have  some  deleterious  effect  ui)on  them. 

Caoutchoac  and  grutta-percha  in  the  Bntch  East  Indies  {Ber.  Handel  u. 
Indus.,  13  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  187-147). — A  consular  report  on  the  rubber  in- 
dustry in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  relative  to  its  extent,  varieties  grown,  ex- 
ploitation, and  commerce. 

Ecanda  rubber  (Baphionacme  utilis)  (Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Krw,  Bui.  }fiiic. 
Inform.,  1909,  No.  8,  pp.  321-325,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  further  report  on  this 
recently  discovered  tuberous  rubber  plant  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  545),  relative  to  its 
mode  of  growth  under  natural  conditions  and  its  exploitation  in  Angola,  together 
with  notes  on  the  growth  of  seedlings  being  studied  at  the  Kew  gardens. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  development  of  disease-resistant  plants,  6.  M.  Reed  (Ann.  Rpt.  Mo. 
Bd.  Hort.,  2  (1908),  pp.  284-296). — A  summary  is  given  of  various  investigations 
that  have  been  carried  on  as  to  the  prevention  of  plant  diseases  by  the  develop- 
ment of  disease  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  host.  A  considerable  number  of 
instances  are  quoted  in  which  some  degree  of  resistance  has  been  attained,  either 
by  selection  of  plants  that  have  withstood  attack  or  by  crossbreeding  varieties 
known  to  be  resistant  with  susceptible  ones  and  selecting  the  resistant  progeny. 

Some  plant  bacterial  diseases,  W.  G.  Sackfit  (^outhv-est.  fitockman,  28 
(1909),  No.  15,  pp.  1,  4t  5). — An  account  is  given  of  a  bacterial  disease  of  alfalfa 
and  of  pear  blight. 

The  alfalfa  disease  has  been  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  553),  and 
further  investigations  have  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  bacterial 
origin.  Its  presence  can  be  recognized,  it  is  said,  by  the  short  sickly  growth 
of  the  first  crop  and  the  absence  of  the  deep  green  color  characteristic  of  a 
thrifty  stand.  A  close  examination  of  the  stems  show  them  to  be  shriveled 
and  blackened  for  2  or  3  in.  from  the  ground,  the  infection  attacking  the 
plants  next  to  the  soil  and  working  up  the  stem.  As  the  disease  progresses  it 
produces  a  watery,  semitransparent,  brownish  appearance  of  the  tissues,  which 
turn  black  with  age.  The  leaves  attached  to  the  diseased  part  of  the  stem 
usually  show  the  watery  yellow  color  at  the  base  and  especially  at  the  base  of 
the  petioles.  One-year-old  plants  exhibit  blackened  areas  in  the  crown  and 
black  streaks  running  down  into  the  tap  root.  As  the  plant  grows  older  the 
blackening  increases  until  the  whole  crown  is  involved,  and  either  the  crown 
buds  are  destroyed  or  the  root  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  its  functions. 
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So  far  as  the  autlior*s  observations  have  gone,  the  disease  appears  to  run 
its  course  with  the  first  cutting.  Little  or  no  trace  of  the  disease  may  be 
found  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  but  the  following  spring  an  aggra- 
vated outbreak  may  be  expected.  The  disease  apparently  does  not  kill  many 
plants  the  first  year,  but  they  begin  to  die  after  the  blight  has  been  prevalent 
more  than  one  season,  and  after  2  or  3  years  the  stand  is  practically  worthless. 
It  is  thought  that  there  is  some  relation  between  this  disease  and  the  pasturing 
and  irrigation  of  the  alfalfa  fields.  The  subject  is  to  be  given  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  author  describes  the  pear  blight,  giving  Its  characteristics,  means  of 
spread,  and  methods  for  prevention  and  treatment 

Plant  diseases,  A.  E.  Ck)LLENS  (Dept.  Apr.  Trinidad,  Bui,  Agr,  Inform.,  1009, 
n.  «er..  No,  61,  pp,  3S-43),— The  author  briefly  describes  the  attack  of  Eutypa 
erumpens  on  cacao,  the  fungus  proving  a  destructive  parasite.  In  addition 
to  this  host  It  is  also  known  to  attack  banyan  trees,  mangoes,  litchl  trees,  and 
varioas  forest  species.  The  presence  of  the  fungus  may  be  recognized  by  the 
occurrence  of  Irregular  black  patches  on  the  bark  with  a  dull  grainy  surface. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  Diplodia  cacaoicola  on  grape  cuttings 
and  D.  maydis  on  Indian  com.  The  fruiting  stage  of  Nectria  thcobrotiiw 
has  also  been  found  on  exposed  roots  of  Oliricidia  maculata  and  stems  of 
mangoes  and  avocados,  all  of  which  were  growing  near  cacao  trees  affected  by 
the  disease. 

A  tabulated  account  Is  presented  of  the  fungus  and  Insect  pests  of  cacao,  In 
which  descriptions  are  given  of  the  parts  affected  and  the  symptoms,  with  sug- 
gestions for  control.  Similar  data  are  given  for  the  principal  diseases  of 
sugar  cane. 

The  life  history  of  the  cedar  rust  fungus,  F.  D.  Heald  {Nebraska  8ta,  RpU 
1908,  pp.  103-127,  pis.  13,  map  1).— Attention  is  called  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  cedar  lust  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  and  the  relation  of  this 
disease  to  apple  rust.  The  great  abundance  of  the  disease  in  Nebraska  is  said 
to  be  due.  In  part  at  least,  to  the  general  practice  of  employing  cedars  as 
ornamental  trees  or  for  wind-breaks,  and  also  the  extensive  planting  of  such 
varieties  of  apples  as  Wealthy  and  Jonathan,  which  are  especially  susceptible 
to  the  disease. 

The  cedar  rust  fungus  (Qymnosporangium  juniperi-virginianw)  spends  one 
stage  of  its  life  history  on  the  cedar,  producing  the  so-called  cedar  apples,  the 
other  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree.  The  different  stages  of  the 
fungus  are  described  at  length,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  observations,  the  author 
summarizes  the  life  history  of  the  fungus,  stating  that  the  galls  are  produced 
on  the  cedar  In  May  and  that  the  tellospores  germinate  and  produce  sporidia 
which  infect  the  apple  trees  during  the  next  few  days.  The  first  secidla  become 
mature  during  July  and  viable  spores  are  produced  during  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing months.  These  spores  infect  the  cedar,  but  no  visible  signs  can  be  noted. 
The  mycelium  apparently  remains  dormant  during  the  winter  and  with  the 
resumption  of  growth  in  the  spring  the  fungus  stimulates  the  cedar  at  the 
point  of  infection  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  cedar  apples,  which  first 
become  visible  in  the  month  of  June.  These  cedar  apples  grow  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall,  remain  dormant  during  the  winter,  and  with  the  return  of 
favorable  conditions  In  the  spring  produce  the  characteristic  gelatinous  masses. 
From  this  It  will  be  seen  that  23  months  elapse  from  the  time  of  the  infection 
of  the  cedar  to  the  period  when  the  resultant  galls  produce  the  gelatinous  spore 
masses. 

Spraying  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
and  It  is  said  that  the  practical  application  of  spraying  cedars  for  the  preven- 
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tion  of  cedar  apples  must  depend  largely  upon  the  local  condltiona  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  galls  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  much  value  in  preventing 
the  infection  of  adjacent  apple  trees,  but  if  the  life  of  valuable  cedars  is 
threatened  by  the  abundance  of  the  fungus,  spraying  would  prevent  their  mate- 
rial injury. 

The  influence  of  chemical  stimulation  upon  the  productioii  of  perithecia 
by  Melanospora  pampeana,  F.  D.  Healo  and  Venus  W.  Pool  {Nebraska  8ta, 
Rpt,  1908,  pp.  129-134,  pis.  2), — An  account  is  given  describing  the  relationship 
found  to  exist  between  1/.  pampeana  and  certain  species  of  Fusarium  and 
other  fungi.  This  fungus  was  first  isolated  while  studying  the  fungi  connected 
with  moldy  com,  and  the  perfect  fruits  of  the  fungus  were  found  growing 
among  hyphse  of  Fusarium  tnoniliforme. 

Careful  examination  of  hanging  drop  cultures  of  Fusarium  and  Melanospora 
failed  to  reveal  any  attachment  between  the  two,  but  there  was  apparently  a 
chemical  stimulation.  The  mycelial  growth  produced  by  Basisporium  gaZlarum 
and  F.  tnoniliforme  showed  that  if  an  old  culture  was  used  the  formation  of 
perithecia  was  entirely  inhibited ;  if  younger  cultures  were  used  the  perltbecia 
were  formed  in  4  to  7  daya. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  authors  lias  found  that  Sordaria  longicaudata 
produces  an  abundance  of  perithecia  following  a  copious  growth  of  Pilobolus 
on  horse  manure,  but  this  fungus  always  fails  to  produce  perithecia  on  steril- 
ized compost  which  has  not  previously  borne  a  crop  of  Pilobolua 

The  life  history  and  parasitism  of  Diplodia  zees,  F.  D.  Heald,  E.  M.  Wil- 
cox, and  Venus  W.  Pool  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  1-19,  pis.  10,  fig.  1). — ^A 
study  has  been  made  at  the  Nebraska  Station  of  various  fungi  associated  with 
moldy  com,  and  a  report  is  presented  on  one  of  them,  D.  zew,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  cause  of  a  very  serious  dry  rot  of  the  ear  as  well  as  to  affect 
other  parts  of  the  plant 

This  fungus  produces  a  condition  which  is  called  dry  rot,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  majority  of  com  growers  refer  to  such  ears  as  molded.  In  ad- 
vanced stages  the  ear  is  very  light  in  weight,  shriveled,  and  dark  in  color,  the 
kernels  are  either  dull  or  have  a  dried,  brown  appearance,  and  flaky  masses  of 
mycelium  occur  among  the  grains  and  on  the  cob. 

The  fungus  is  described  at  some  length,  and  a  statement  is  given  showing 
that  it  may  cause  a  loss  of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  weight  of  ear. 

In  experiments  made  to  demonstrate  the  parasitism  of  the  fungus,  it  was 
found  possible  to  produce  typical  disease  through  puncture  inoculations  Into 
the  husk  or  into  the  stalk,  or  by  placing  mycelium  among  the  silk  at  the  time 
of  pollination.  Little  or  no  infection  was  found  to  take  place  from  one  ear  to 
another  during  the  same  season. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  distribution  of  this  disease  throughout 
Nebraska,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  completes  the  report 

Investigations  on  the  combating  of  barley  smuts,  O.  Appel  (IUus.  Landw. 
Ztff.,  29  (1909),  No.  55,  p.  521), — ^A  report  is  given  on  investigations  on  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  barley  smuts  by  treating  the  seed  with  hot  air. 

In  the  first  lot  of  experiments  dry  seed  was  passed  through  the  drying  ap- 
paratus, the  temperature  ranging  from  72  to  89*  C.  Various  modifications  of 
this  treatment  were  carried  out,  the  time  of  passing  the  seed  and  the  tempera- 
ture being  modified.  As  a  result  of  the  treatment  it  was  found  that  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  was  very  materially  injured  while  the  smut  was  not  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  seed  grain  was  first  soaked  for  4  hours 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  35°,  after  which  it  was  passed  through  the  drying 
apparatus  at  temperatures  of  58  to  73°.    In  some  other  cases  the  temp^atore 
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was  reduced  to  as  low  as  42**.  By  this  treatm«it  the  smut  spores  were  de- 
stroyed and  relatiYely  little  Injury  was  done  the  seed  grain  except  where  the 
temperature  was  above  64**.  It  is  believed  that  this  method  of  treating  grain 
has  advantages,  and  that  If  the  temperature  Is  allowed  to  go  above  60*"  the  dura- 
tion of  treatment  should  be  reduced. 

The  rust  of  -wheat,  E.  Vkbnet  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  SO 
(1909)^  No.  40,  pp.  428-43S). — ^An  account  Is  given  of  a  number  of  varieties  of 
wheat  that  have  proved  resistant  to  wheat  rust  {Puccinia  graminia). 

Fundus  maladies  of  the  sugar  cane,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Sta.,  Div.  Path,  and  Physiol.  Bui.  6,  pp.  110,  pis.  7,  figs.  64).— This  bulletin  Is  in 
continuation  of  a  previous  one  of  the  same  title  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  843)  and  gives 
supplementary  observations  upon  a  number  of  the  diseases  previously  described, 
together  with  notes  on  some  diseases  not  treated  In  the  former  publication. 

Particular  attention  Is  given  to  the  root  diseases  of  sugar  cane.  The  author 
states  that  there  are  5  fungi  connected  with  the  root  diseases,  Marasmius  sac- 
ckari,  M.  hawaiiensis,  Ithyphallus  coralloides,  Clathrus  trilobatus,  and  a  fungus 
as  yet  undetermined  but  which  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  stellate 
crystals  upon  the  mycelium.  In  addition  it  was  thought  probable  that  Dictyo- 
phora  sp.  may  cause  a  root  disease  of  cane. 

Additional  notes  are  given  on  the  wither  tip  of  the  cane  leaf,  a  disease  appar- 
ently of  fungus  origin,  which,  while  not  serious,  may  delay  the  growth  of  the 
cane  to  some  extent.  The  relation  between  the  pineapple  disease  of  cane,  due 
to  ThielaviopHs  ethaceticus,  and  a  disease  of  pineapples  is  pointed  out,  and 
notes  are  given  on  the  ring-spot  disease  of  the  cane  leaf  {Leptosphwria  sac- 
chari)  and  the  eye-spot  disease  {Cercospora  sacchari).  A  possible  relation 
between  the  rind  disease  and  seed  cane  is  pointed  out  In  that  the  top  shoots 
containing  buds  and  but  little  sugar  are  often  discarded  or  used  for  planting. 
These  stalks  apparently  are  capable  of  carrying  over  the  rind  disease  from  one 
crop  to  another. 

Remedies  for  the  diseases  are  discussed,  after  which  an  account  Is  given  of 
nematodes.  Since  the  previous  publication  the  author  states  that  two  addi- 
tional ^)ecles  have  been  found  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  cane,  one  of  the  species, 
Tylenchus  biformis,  being  described  as  new. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  timber  rots  due  to  fungi,  and 
suggestions  are  glvoi  for  their  control. 

The  root  rot  of  tobacco  caused  by  Thielavia  basicola,  W.  W.  Gilbert  ( 27.  S, 
Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  158,  pp.  55,  pis.  5).— According  to  the  author, 
a  root  disease  of  tobacco  due  to  T.  basicola  has  caused  considerable  loss  to 
growers  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  fungus  attacks  the  roots,  blackening  them  and  causing  their  decay.  If 
attacked  while  very  young  the  seedlings  are  killed,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  by  the  damplng-off  fungi.  In  other  cases,  where  the  conditions  do  not  favor 
as  severe  an  attack,  the  roots  are  Invaded  and  the  plants  stunted.  The  stunted 
condition  of  the  plant  may  be  often  obser\'ed  in  the  field  where  diseased  material 
has  been  transplanted.  When  badly  diseased  plants  are  set  in  the  field  they 
may  turn  yellow,  wilt,  and  die  to  such  an  extent  that  often  large  areas  must 
be  replanted. 

A  description  is  glv«i  of  the  fungus  and  historical  data  are  presented  on  its 
discovery  and  distribution,  its  host  plants,  etc. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  to  test  the  practicability  of  treating  seed  beds, 
and  it  was  found  that  steam  sterilization  gave  best  results,  followed  by  surface- 
fire  treatment.  Two  plats  treated  with  formalin  are  said  to  have  been  but 
little  better  than  an  untreated  check  plat,  but  several  reasons  are  advanced  to 
ftocoQDt  for  the  failure. 
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The  conditions  conducive  to  serious  injury  from  root  rot  are  the  infection  of 
the  seed  bed  or  of  the  field  with  the  fungus,  a  heavy  soil  rich  in  humus,  ex- 
cessive fertilization,  heavy  watering,  and  laclc  of  ventilation  of  the  seed  beds. 

Cucumber  and  tomato  canker,  G.  Massee  (Roy.  Bot,  Oard,  Ketc,  Bui,  Misc. 
Inform,,  1909,  No.  7,  pp.  292,  29S,  pt.  1;  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  16  {1909),  No. 
7,  pp.  579-581). — Attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  melons  in  the  United  States 
recently  described  as  due  to  Mycosphwrella  citruUina  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  148), 
and  it  is  stated  that  specimens  of  diseased  tomato  plants  as  well  as  cucumber 
plants  have  been  examined  at  Kew  and  found  affected  by  the  same  fungus.  The 
conidial  form  of  the  fungus  is  apparently  responsible  for  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  disease.  It  is  shown  that  the  spores  from  diseased  cucumber  plants  readily 
infect  young  tomato  plants,  as  would  the  s(>ores  from  tomato  plants  infect  the 
vegetable  marrow  plants. 

While  definite  results  have  not  been  obtained  by  investigations,  it  is  thought 
that  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  would  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  this  disease. 

The  gummosis  of  fruit  trees,  H.  Blin  (Rev.  Hort.  [Paris],  81  (1909),  No,  5, 
pp.  115-117). — A  description  U^|dg|pKj3r0M^mmosis  of  fruit  trees,  which  has 
proved  particularly  de8tru<^^S>  ft)  peaclrel,^ifi/JW^  attacks  apricots,  cherries, 
and  pluma  This  diseas/^s  been  attributed  tc^j^Sdous  causes,  and  attention 
is  called  to  it  in  the  ^^f^jtf^^t^H|¥lFii^  UiveatLgatiogAwill  l>e  carried  on  to  de- 
termine the  specific  caum^as  a  premnWiiry"»w4e  disdovery  of  methods  of  con- 
Spraying  for  apple  scab  oS^M^]gOQ(,TpaW^^)in.LY  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  S5  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  202-^TT:  /fi;«i  5)i  '"iCn  account  is  given  of  spraying 
experiments  for  the  control  of  the  apple  scab  ( Fusieladium  dendriticum) , 
which  has  appeared  as  a  destructive  parasite  In  southern  Africa.  The  experi- 
ments were  conducted  In  an  orchard  which  was  kept  under  good  cultivation, 
over  300  trees  being  used  in  the  test.  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  6 :  4 :  50  formula 
was  used,  and  1  to  3  applications  given  the  trees. 

The  control  trees  were  badly  attacked  by  the  disease  and  at  least  half  the 
fruit  dropped  and  the  remaining  portion  was  badly  deformed  by  the  scab.  The 
trees  receiving  one  spraying  showed  about  60  per  cent  sound  fruit,  the  trees 
receiving  the  first  and  second  sprayings,  over  90  per  cent,  and  those  sprayed 
three  times  were  practically  free  from  disease.  Where  the  trees  were  sprayed 
three  times,  however,  the  fungicide  caused  some  injury,  which  alK>ut  counter- 
balanced the  extra  margin  of  sound  fruit. 

The  control  of  black  rot  of  the  grape,  C.  L.  Shear,  G.  F.  Miles,  and  L.  A. 
Hawkins  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  155,  pp.  42,  pis.  5,  figs.  2). — 
A  report  is  given  of  a  series  of  investigations  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the 
efllclency  of  the  best  methods  practiced  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  if  pos- 
sible methods  and  mixtures  for  the  control  of  the  black  rot  of  the  grape,  and 
also  to  secure  additional  knowledge  regarding  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the 
black  rot  fungus  (Quignardia  hidwellii)  and  other  parasitic  fungi  of  the  grape. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1006  and  has  been  extended  until  in  1908  it  was  car- 
ried on  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  A  considerable 
number  of  fungicides  were  tested,  most  of  them  being  various  copper  com- 
pounds, but  comparisons  were  made  with  lime-sulphur  mixtures.  The  work  at 
the  different  stations  is  described  at  length. 

A  study  of  the  tables  presented  shows  that  where  different  numbers  of  appli- 
cations were  made,  5  applications  at  the  proper  times  gave  nearly  or  quite  as 
satisfactory  results  as  6,  7,  or  8.  A  Bordeaux  mixture  prepared  according  to 
the  4:3:50  formula  was  found  as  effective  in  preventing  black  rot  as  fungi- 
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ddes  containing  larger  quantities  of  copper  sulphate  or  lime.  Five  or  6  appli- 
cations, beginning  when  the  shoots  were  about  8  in.  to  1  ft.  long,  generally  gave 
as  good  results  as  where  1  or  2  additional  earlier  applications  had  been  made. 

Where  unsprayed  grapes  were  a  total  loss  from  black  rot  in  1907,  the  rot  on 
the  sprayed  plats  was  reduced  to  28.3  per  cent.  The  next  season,  1908,  when 
the  rot  was  almost  equally  destructive  on  the  unsprayed  plats,  on  the  sprayed 
plats  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  apparently  showing  a  cumulative 
effect  of  treatment  for  the  two  seasons. 

The  experiments  have  shown  the  necessity  of  covering  the  vines  thoroughly 
with  a  fine  spray  of  properly  prepared  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  where  the  blaclc 
rot  is  serious  or  the  foliage  very  heavy  it  is  found  desirable  to  use  trailers 
attached  to  the  spraying  apparatus  and  have  the  nozzles  directed  by  hand,  so 
as  to  properly  cover  the  foliage  and  fruit. 

The  tests  of  the  various  lime-sulphur  preparations  have  not  yet  been  sufll- 
clent  to  determine  their  value  as  a  preventive  of  black  rot.  Neutral  copper 
acetate  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  50  gals,  of  water  has  been  found  the  best 
Donstaining  preparation  for  final  applications. 

Coffee  diseases  of  the  New  World,  G.  Massee  (Roy.  Bot  Oard.  Kew,  BuL 
Mi8c.  Inform.,  1909,  No.  8,  pp,  SS^i-SIil,  fig.  i).— A  technical  description  is  given 
of  a  leaf  spot  disease  of  coffee  due  to  Sphwroatilhe  flavida.  This  disease  has 
been  known  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  said  to  have  been  reported  from 
wveral  Central  and  South  American  countries. 

The  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fruits  are  first  attacked,  circular  whitish 
patches  being  produced  upon  the  leave.s.  I..eaves  that  are  attacked  soon  become 
yellow  and  fall,  and  in  severe  cases  the  tree  may  become  nearly  defoliated.  On 
the  young  shoots  the  diseased  spots  are  whitish  and  more  or  less  elongated. 
The  cortex  in  such  places  becomes  dry  and  cracks  and  finally  breaks  away  in 
anall  flakes,  leaving  the  browned  wood  exposed.  On  the  berries  the  spots  are 
usually  whitish  and  almost  circular  In  outline. 

The  fungus  spreads  rapidly,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  infect  young 
coffee  plants  by  placing  ascospores  of  the  Sphcerostilbe  stage  upon  the  un- 
broken surface  of  the  leaves.  The  fungus  is  carried  over  from  year  to  year  on 
diseased  shoots  and  on  the  fruit,  whether  hanging  or  fallen  from  the  tree.  All 
infected  shoots  should  be  cut  out  and,  together  with  the  diseased  fruit  and 
leaves,  collected  and  burned. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  a  tap-root  disease  of  the  coffee  tree,  due  to  nematodes, 
which  Is  said  to  l)e  a  common  disease  in  the  coffee  plantations  of  Sdo  Paulo. 
The  tap  root  seems  to  be  the  portion  attacked  by  the  nematodes,  and  presents  a 
Tery  characteristic  appearance,  being  swollen  and  covered  with  thickened  bark 
soaked  with  water.  The  diseased  trees  are  said  to  he  very  conspicuous  and 
FHidily  detected,  and  as  a  tree  once  attacked  apparently  never  recovers,  it  is 
recommended  that  all  such  trees  be  uprooted  and  burned.  Treating  the  soil 
with  carbon  bisulphid  it  Is  thought  will  also  prove  an  efficient  method  of  con- 
trolling this  disease. 

Notes  on  the  Hemileia  disease  of  coffee  and  the  resistance  of  certain  spe- 
cies to  the  fundus,  F.  C.  von  Faber  (Tropenpflanzer,  13  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  235- 
238). — An  account  Is  given  of  the  leaf  spot  disease  of  coffee,  due  to  H.  vastatnx, 
together  with  estimates  showing  the  amount  of  loss  that  it  has  occasioned. 
The  peculiar  susc^tlbility  of  Coffea  arabica  and  its  varieties  to  this  fungus  is 
pointed  out,  and  a  number  of  species  are  mentioned  as  being  more  or  less 
resistant. 

Mulberry  diseases,  E.  J.  Butleb  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Bot.  8er.,  2  {1909), 
No.  8,  pp.  18,  pis.  4,  figs.  2;  Indian  Agr.,  34  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  249-^52).— 
Descriptions  are  given  of  twig  blight  of  mulberries  {Coryneum  mori),  mulberry 
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leaf  spot   (Septogltmim  mori),  mildew    (Phyllactinia  corylea),  and  trank  rot 
(Polyporus  hispidus). 

Of  these  diseases  the  twig  blight  is  probably  the  most  important,  as  it 
directly  affects  the  yield  of  the  leaves  required  in  silk  culture.  The  fungus  is 
parasitic  on  the  smaller  branches,  usually  near  the  base,  and  is  not  confined 
to  living  trees,  but  is  also  found  on  dead  pruniugs  and  broken  branches  on  the 
ground.  It  is  apparently  a  wound  parasite  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
pruning  of  mull)erry  trees  and  the  methods  of  gathering  the  leaves.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mulberry,  this  fungus  has  been  found  on  a  number  of  other  plants, 
producing  symptoms  eitactly  similar  to  those  on  the  mull>erry. 

The  whit©  pine  blister  rust,  C.  R.  Pettis  (Forestry  Quart.,  7  (1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  231-287). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  introduction  in  this  country  of  the 
blister  rust  (Peridermium  strohi)  which  attacks  the  white  pine.  This  disease 
is  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  was  imported  from  Europe  on  pine  seed- 
lings in  the  spring  of  1909.  The  alternate  form,  Cronartium  ribicola,  has  been 
reported  before  and  an  account  given  in  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R^  18, 
p.  747). 

The  presence  of  the  fungus  was  noted  on  a  large  importation  of  pine  seed- 
lings obtained  in  the  spring  of  1909  from  Germany  and  its  identity  established. 
Subsequently,  a  conference  was  held  in  New  York  to  determine  measures  for 
the  control  of  the  disease,  and  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  State  which  in- 
cludes the  inspection  of  all  premises  ^yhere  white  pine  seedlings  have  been  In- 
troduced and  the  destruction  of  all  infested  pines  or  Ribes  plants.  It  is 
thought  that  probably  the  inspection  should  be  continued  for  several  years. 

Note  on  the  biology  of  Pestalozzia  hartigrii,  C.  E.  C.  Fischer  {Jour.  Econ. 
Biol,  k  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  72-77,  ph  2).— This  fungus,  which  has  long  been 
known  as  an  active  agent  of  a  seedling  disease  of  several  timber  trees,  is  said 
to  attack,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in  natural  surroundings,  seedlings  of  beech, 
ash,  maple,  spruce,  and  silver  fir.  It  causes  constriction  on  the  stem  just 
above  the  level  of  the  soil  and  destroys  the  cambium  all  the  way  around  the 
stem. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  connection  discovered  between  this  species  and 
any  of  the  definite  groups  of  higher  fungi,  and  the  author  carried  on  experi- 
ments to  determine  if  possible  the  life  history  of  the  parasite.  Cultures  were 
made,  and  it  was  found  comparatively  easy  to  germinate  the  conidia  and  grow 
the  fungus.  A  number  of  inoculation  experiments  were  undertaken  with  quite 
a  range  of  seedlings,  but  in  no  case  did  infection  result  from  the  inoculation. 
It  seems  probable  that  some  conditions  which  are  supplied  in  nature  were 
lacking  in  the  experiments.  It  is  thought  possible  that  the  cooperation  of  some 
other  organism  Is  necessary  to  enable  this  species  to  attack  actively  its  host 
plants.  Thus  far  no  form  of  reproductive  organs  has  been  obtained  other  than 
those  already  known. 

Fomes  lucidus,  a  suspected  parasite,  E.  J.  Butleb  {Indian  Forester,  35 
{1909),  No.  9,  pp.  5U-518,  pi.  i).— The  author  states  that  this  species,  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  bracket  fungi,  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  reaching  its  greatest  development  in  the  Tropics.  It  has 
been  usually  considered  a  saprophyte,  but  recent  observations  on  a  considerable 
number  of  species  of  trees  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  common  and  widespread 
destructive  tree  parasite  in  India  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

Wood-destroying  fungi,  J.  Schorstein  {Osterr.  Forst  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  27 
(1909),  Nos.  29,  pp.  255-257,  figs.  10;  31,  pp.  272,  273,  figs.  75).— Illustrated  de- 
scriptive notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  the  more  common  fungi  which  attack 
timbers  of  various  sorts,  22  species  being  noted. 
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Some  common  plant  diseases,  W.  B.  McCallum  {Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  60,  pp, 
456-464). — DirecUons  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  fungicides,  and 
popular  notes  on  a  number  of  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  together 
with  suggestions  for  their  prevention. 

IMreetions  for  the  control  of  Nebraska  plant  diseases,  E.  M.  Wilcox  and 
R,  Ew  Stone  (Nebraska  8ta,  Rpt.  190S,  pp.  21-68).— The  symptoms  and  cause 
of  the  different  diseases  are  described  and  methods  given  for  their  control  or 
prevention.  The  diseases  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  their  prevailing  com- 
mon names,  under  the  various  crops  which  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
Bibliographies  containing  references  to  some  of  the  more  recent  literature  are 
given  under  the  different  diseases. 

ECOHOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Biolo^cal  investi^tions  in  Alaska  and  Yukon  Territory,  W.  H.  Osgood 
(f7.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Biol.  Survey,  North  American  Fauna  No.  30,  pp.  96,  pis. 
5,  figs,  2). — ^Biological  investigations  made  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  Yukon 
Territory  in  1903  and  1904  are  here  reported.  Three  distinct  areas  are  consid- 
ered, namely.  East  Central  Alaska  (pp.  7-44),  the  Ogilvie  range,  Yukon  Terri- 
t«y  (pp.  45-65),  and  the  Macmillan  River,  Yukon  Territory  (pp.  66-92). 

The  physiography  of  these  areas  is  descril>ed  and  detailed  accounts  are  given 
of  the  animal  life  of  the  region,  especially  the  abundance,  ranges,  and  general 
bUiita  of  the  game  and  fur-bearing  animals.  It  is  considered  that  under  proper 
regulations  the  fur-l>earers  should  increase  and  that  the  game  animals  of 
Alaska  should  continue  indefinitely  to  be  a  source  of  food  and  profit  to  the 
Territory. 

The  rabbits  of  North  America,  E.  W.  Nelson  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol. 
Survey,  North  American  Fauna  No.  29,  pp.  SH,  pis.  IS,  figs.  i9).— ^This  mono- 
graph includes  all  the  known  hares  and  rabbits  in  North  America. 

Although  the  commonest  of  North  American  mammals,  yet  within  compara- 
tively few  years  they  were  represented  in  collections  by  extremely  scanty  and 
imperfect  material.  Ninety-seven  species  and  subspecies  are  recognized,  2  or  3 
of  which  in  the  light  of  more  satisfactory  material  may  prove  unworthy  of  re- 
tention in  the  list.  In  the  preparation  of  this  monograph,  more  than  5,500 
specimens  were  examined,  of  which  about  3,500  were  skins  with  skulls,  the 
others  odd  skulls.  Representatives  of  every  species  and  subspecies  recognized 
are  said  to  have  been  examined.  The  revision  includes  a  key  to  the  species  and 
subspecies,  maps  illustrating  their  distribution,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  more 
important  papers. 

[The  introduction  of  the  American  robin  into  England]  (Nature  [London], 
SI  (1909).  No.  2078,  p.  264).— An  attempt  is  being  made  near  Guildford,  in  Sur- 
rey, to  acclimatize  Merula  migratoria. 

Index-catalogrue  of  medical  and  veterinary  zoology,  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A. 
Hassall  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  39,  pts.  24,  pp.  1807-1893; 
25,  pp.  1895-1979). — ^Part  25  includes  titles  arranged  by  authors  alphabetically 
from  R  to  Rizzo,  and  part  26,  those  from  Roack  to  Rzewuski. 

Zoological  yearbook,  1908,  P.  Mayer  (Zool.  Jahresher.,  1908,  pp.  F///+ 
2S5-h3t). — Bibliographical  lists  are  given,  also  summaries  of  the  more  im- 
portant literature  issued  during  1908  relating  to  the  various  groups  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Our  insect  friends  and  enemies,  J.  B.  Smith  (Philadelphia  and  London, 
1909,  pp.  314,  pi.  1,  figs.  121). — In  this  work  the  author  discusses  the  relations 
of  insects  to  plants  as  benefactors  and  as  destroyers,  to  each  other,  to  the 
animals  that  feed  on  them,  to  weather  and  diseases  that  affect  them,  to  other 
animals,  to  man  as  benefactors  and  as  carriers  of  diseases,  to  the  household,  and 
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to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower.    The  closing  chapter  Is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  war  on  insects. 

The  rdle  of  air  In  the  ecdysis  of  insects,  F.  Knab  {Proc,  Ent.  Soc.  Wash., 
11  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  68-7S)—A  brief  consideration  of  this  subject. 

Contribution  to  the  biology  of  the  Aphididae,  A.  Mordwilko  (Biol.  CentbL, 
27  {1907),  No8.  17,  pp.  529-^50;  18,  pp.  561-575;  23,  pp.  7^7-761:  24,  pp.  769- 
816,  figs.  22;  28  {1908),  Nos.  19,  pp.  631-639;  20,  pp.  6^9-662;  29,  (1909).  Nos. 
3,  pp.  82-96,  figs.  2;  4,  pp.  97-118;  5,  pp.  147-160;  6,  pp.  164-182). --The  biology 
of  the  plant  lice  is  here  considered  at  length. 

Contributions  to  experimental  entomology,  W.  Reiff  {Jour.  Expt.  ZooL, 
6  {1909),  No.  4f  PP'  553-569). — The  experiments  which  the  author  here  reports 
were  with  Junonia  coenia,  collected  on  Long  Island. 

In  regard  to  the  period  of  pupation  at  different  temperatures  for  caterpillars 
reared  at  out-of-door  temperature,  he  reports  as  follows :  "  The  time  of  pupa- 
tion, that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  attachment  of  the  caterpillar 
and  the  complete  pupa,  differs  according  to  the  prevailing  temperature.  At  23* 
O.  pupation  toolc  place  in  from  10  to  12  hours;  18*  caused  the  caterpillars  to 
pupate  in  17  hours;  9*  in  about  48  hours;  6°  In  60  hours,  and  below  +4"  pupa- 
tion did  not  talce  place  at  all.  The  caterpillars,  which  I  subjected  for  a  long 
time  (up  to  8  days)  uninterruptedly  to  a  lower  temperature,  varying  between 
0  and  +3*,  died,  no  matter  in  what  stage  they  happened  to  be." 

From  the  exi^ertments  conducted  the  author  concludes  that  this  species  never 
passes  the  winter  in  the  northern  States  as  a  caterpillar  and  that  all  caterpil- 
lars die  as  soon  as  the  temperature  sinljs  to  4-8*  for  several  days.  The  pupa 
is  not  quite  so  sensitive  to  continued  cold  as  the  caterpillar,  but  still  Is  sensi- 
tive to  a  considerable  degree.  All  of  the  pupae  which  were  exposed  to  a  c?on- 
stant  low  temperature  (—5°  or  below)  for  more  than  48  hours,  died.  "All  the 
pupae  which  I  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  45*  for  more  than  2  hours,  or  such 
as  were  exposed  to  44*  for  more  than  5  hours,  died.  Of  all  the  pupae  which  re- 
mained in  the  apparatus  5  hours  at  43*,  only  one  later  produced  a  butterfly, 
but  this  was  a  complete  cripple.  All  the  pupae  endured  very  well  for  several 
hours  a  temperature  of  from  40  to  42*.  My  method  was  to  expose  the  pupse  on 
the  first  day  to  a  temi)erature  of  40*  for  4  hours,  the  second  day  to  41*  for  5 
hours,  and  on  the  third  day  to  42*  for  4  hours."  The  coloration  and  marking 
of  butterflies  bred  from  pupae  which  had  been  exposed  to  low  temperature  were 
in  complete  contrast  to  those  not  thus  exposed.  The  author  considers  this 
species  as  probably  in  the  act  of  adapting  itself  to  cold. 

Notes  on  microlepidoptera,  with  descriptions  of  new  North  Am.erican 
species,  A.  Busck  {Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  It  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  87-105).— Sev- 
eral biological  notes  are  included  in  this  account. 

Anacampsis  crcsccntifasciclla  is  said  to  have  been  bred  from  Kratneria  «c- 
cundiflora  at  Dallas  and  Victoria,  Tex.  Olethrcutes  albicUiana  was  bred  from 
the  stallis  of  touch-me-not  (Impatiens)  collected  at  Magnolia,  Mass.  "The 
larva  lives  in  the  hollow  stalls  and  in  the  succulent  pith  in  the  swelled  Joints ; 
it  overwinters  as  larva  and  toward  spring  gnaws  a  small  circular  hole  In  the 
stalk  near  a  joint,  leaving  only  the  extreme  epidermis  intact  as  a  semitrans- 
parent  port  hole;  just  inside  this  it  spins  a  few  threads  of  silk  and  pupates 
with  its  head  toward  the  window,  through  which  eventually  the  imago  issues. 
In  the  insectary  the  first  moth  issued  the  latter  part  of  April.** 

The  larva  of  Tishcria  alhoHiraminva  makes  a  small,  pale  straw-colored  upper 
mine  in  the  leaves  of  oak  about  Washington,  D.  C.  The  mine  is  normally 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  frequently  causing  the  edge  of  the  leaf  to  l>end 
over  in  a  small  fold.  The  species  has  several  generations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington. 
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First  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  for  suppressing  the  gipsy  and 
brown- tail  moths,  A.  H.  Kibkland  {Ann.  Rpt,  8upt,  Suppressing  Gipsy  and 
Broicn-tail  Moths  [Mass.],  1  {1905),  pp.  161,  pis.  17). — ^The  work  conducted 
in  1905  following  the  appropriation  in  May  of  funds  for  suppressing  these  pests 
is  reported. 

As  against  34  cities  and  towns  covering  an  area  of  359  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory infested  by  the  gipsy  moth  in  1900,  124  cities  and  towns  covering  an  area 
of  2^224  square  miles  were  found  to  be  infested  in  1905.  The  work  with  natural 
enemies  is  considered  at  length,  the  report  of  the  consulting  entomologist, 
C.  H.  Femald,  the  report  of  the  work  with  insect  enemies  of  these  pests  by 
L.  O.  Howard,  and  the  report  of  work  with  fungus  parasites  of  the  brown-tail 
moth,  by  G.  E.  Stone,  being  incorporated. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  for  suppressing  the  gipsy 
and  brown-tail  moths,  A.  H.  Kirkland  {Ann.  Rpt.  8upt.  Suppressing  Gipsy 
and  Broken-tail  Moths  [Mass.],  2  {1906),  pp.  170,  pis.  i5).— The  work  conducted 
during  1906  is  here  reported,  at  length,  including  the  report  of  the  consulting 
entomologist,  C.  H.  Femald,  the  report  of  the  work  with  insect  parasites  by 
L.  O.  Howard,  and  an  account  of  the  pathology  of  the  brown-tail  moth  derma- 
titis, by  E.  E.  Tyzzer. 

Third  anrmal  report  of  the  superintendent  for  suppressing  the  gipsy 
and  brown-tail  moths,  A.  H.  Kibkland  {Ann.  Rpt.  Supt.  Suppressing  Gipsy 
and  Brown-taU  Moths  [Mass.],  3  {1907),  pp.  228,  pis.  15).— The  details  of  the 
work  of  supresslon  during  the  year  1907  and  investigations  of  natural  enemies, 
including  a  report  on  parasites  by  L.  O.  Howard,  are  considered  at  length. 
In  an  appended  special  report  on  importing  parasites  are  incorporated  the 
individual  reports  made  by  American  and  foreign  entomologists  following  per- 
sonal investigations  of  the  work  under  way.  The  entomologists  thus  reporting 
are  C.  P.  Lounsbury,  R.  Heymons,  R.  Blanchard  and  G.  Horvath,  W.  W.  Frog- 
patt,  A.  S^verin,  J.  Fletcher,  E.  M.  Ehrhom,  E.  P.  Felt,  H.  A.  Morgan,  H. 
Osbom,  S.  A.  Forbes,  J.  B.  Smith,  and  M.  V.  Slhigerland. 

The  Angoumois  grrain  moth,  T.  B.  Symons  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  137,  pp.  7, 
figs.  2). — A  popular  account  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  methods  of  control 
of  this  pest  of  stored  grain,  which  is  generally  disseminated  throughout 
Maryland. 

Mosquitoes  of  Braadl,  A.  G.  Pebtassu  {Os  Culicideos  do  Brazil.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1908,  pp.  407,  Ulus.;  rev.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  S,  pp. 
1S5,  136). — Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  131  species  and  5  subspecies  of 
Brazilian  mosquitoes.  Eight  genera  of  the  subfamily  AnophellniE  are  repre- 
sented by  14  species.  The  distribution  of  mosquitoes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  obser- 
vations on  the  larvae  of  30  species,  experimental  studies  on  the  biology  of 
Stegomyia  fasciata,  and  other  data  are  included. 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  numerous  plates. 

Chemical  observations  with  the  meat  fly  Calliphora,  E.  Weinland  {Biol. 
Centhl,  29  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  564--577,  figs.  3).— A  study  of  the  biochemical 
processes  going  on  during  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  Calliphora. 

Farther  observations  on  the  development  of  trypanosomes  in  Glossinae, 
Kleine  {Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  35  {1909),  No.  21,  pp.  92 J,,  925;  abs.  in  Sleeping 
Siif^kness  Bur.  [London],  Bui.  7,  pp.  2^9,  250).— This  is  in  continuation  of  ex- 
periments previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  785). 

SLxty-slx  days  after  the  flies  had  fed  on  lafected  animals  the  surviving  20 
were  placed  on  sheep,  calves,  and  goats,  one  to  an  animal,  and  a  calf  and  a  goat 
became  infected  after  an  incubation  interval  of  11  days.  In  another  experiment 
in  which  147  freshly  caught  Glossina  palpalis  were  fed  for  2  days  on  2  sheep 
infected  with  trypanosomes  and  then  for  the  successive  periods  of  4  days  on 
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dlffer^it  healthy  calves,  no  animals  became  infected.  The  experim^its  were 
repeated  with  200  freshly  caught  O,  palpalis,  and  after  20  days,  when  the  flies 
had  fed  on  5  healthy  animals  without  producing  illness,  they  became  infective. 

EiXperlments  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  infective  flies  (O.  palpalis) 
convey  Trypanosoma  gamhienae  to  a  healthy  animal  once  only  (mechanically) 
or  are  able  to  infect  many  animals,  one  after  another,  in  the  course  of  several 
days  or  weeks.  From  the  results  obtained  the  author  concludes  that  transmis- 
sion is  not  merely  mechanical  but  that  the  Glossing  are  true  hosts  of  the 
trypanosomes.  He  succeeded  In  infecting  flies  hatched  out  from  pupse  by  feed- 
ing them  on  sick  monkeys  and  In  thus  conveying  sleeping  sickness  to  several 
healthy  ones.  It  is  concluded  that  the  developmental  period  in  the  flies  may  be 
shorter  than  the  20  days  he  had  assumed  it  to  be  from  his  first  experiment 

Further  investi^tions  on  the  etiology  of  sleeping  sickness,  Kleine  {Deui, 
Med,  Wchnschr.,  35  {1909),  No.  29,  pp,  1251-1260,  figs.  J^;  aha.  in  Sleeping 
Sickness  Bur,  [London],  Buh  9,  pp.  321S23), — In  continuation  of  investigations 
noted  above,  410  flies  were  fed  on  infected  animals.  Of  these  22,  or  5  per  c«it, 
became  infective,  but  as  about  half  die  early  in  captivity  the  author  thinks  the 
percentage  may  be  doubled.  The  limit  of  Infectlvity  of  the  flies  has  not  l>eeo 
determined.  A  captive  Olossina  morsitans,  however,  was  found  to  convey  trypa- 
nosomes after  83  days.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  all  the  author's 
observations  were  made  on  flies  bred  from  pupse. 

Siphonaptera  observed  in  the  plague  campaign  in  California,  with  a  note 
upon  host  transference,  G.  W.  McCoy  {Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Uosp.  Serv.  U.  8., 
Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  24  {1909),  No.  29,  pp.  1013-1022).— The  author  presents  in 
tabular  form  the  results  of  identifications  of  fleas  taken  on  various  small  mam- 
mals during  the  campaign  against  rodents  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
Infection  of  plague  among  these  animals  in  California.  There  were  identified 
12,347  fleas  representing  18  species.  The  large  majority  of  fleas  were  found 
associated  with  their  proper  hosts,  but  there  was  some  accidental  distributioD 
to  adventitious  hosts.  Rat  fleas  were  found  several  times  upon  squirrels  and 
the  squirrel  fleas  upon  rats. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops.  The  Colorado  potato  beetle  in 
Virginia  in  1908,  C.  H.  Popenoe  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  82,  pt.  1,  pp. 
8,  pis.  2). — This  is  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  the  life  history  and 
methods  of  control  of  the  Colorado  iwtato  beetle  in  the  tide  water  region  of 
Virginia,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station. 

This  section  of  Virginia  is  considered  as  probably  the  greatest  center  f6r 
the  production  of  early  potatoes  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Two  crops  are 
raised  in  a  small  portion  of  this  area,  but  over  the  greater  part  only  a  single 
planting  is  made,  this  being  made  during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the 
first*  of  March  and  the  crop  of  new  potatoes  being  harvested  In  June.  As  the 
early  blight  does  little  injury  to  the  plants,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  becomes 
the  worst  drawback  to  the  culture  of  the  potato  in  this  locality.  The  methods 
of  control  practiced  are  said  to  be  very  crude. 

In  general  the  life  history  agrees  with  the  description  by  Chittenden  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  159).  In  1908,  3  generations  or  broods  were 
reared  during  the  summer  and  very  young  larvae  were  seen  on  the  tomato 
at  Norfolk  as  late  as  September  1.  The  period  of  astivation  which  generally 
follows  the  second  generation  in  this  species  was  shortened  to  4  days  in  the 
beetles  which  were  carried  through  the  stages  at  Norfolk.  The  beetles  which 
pass  the  winter  are  usually  those  of  the  third  generation.  On  warm  days  with 
an  offshore  wind  great  numbers  of  the  hibernated  individuals  are  blown  or 
carried  out  to  sea  where  they  perish,  the  beach  often  being  covered  with  wind- 
rows of  the  dead  beetles. 
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Insect  en^nieB  noted  were  Podisus  maculiventris  and  the  usual  tachinid ;  tlie 
eggs  ot  the  latter  being  aeea  on  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  larrse.  Harpaline  ground 
beetles  were  abundant  and  Lehia  ffrandis  is  thought  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
control  of  the  potato  beetle. 

A  number  of  experiments  performed  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  cheapest 
and  UKMSt  effective  insecticide  for  controlling  the  pest  are  reported.  "  In  con- 
closion  It  Is  suggested  that  at  least  3  thorough  applications  of  Paris  green,  or 
arsenate  of  lead,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  be  made,  the  first  applied  about  the 
time  that  the  first  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  later  applications  at  intervals 
of  al>ont  3  weeks.  By  this  method  the  beetles  should  be  easily  controlled  and 
the  injury  ther^rom  almost  ^itirely  obviated." 

The  bltte-grecn  beetle,  J.  S.  Houseb  {Ann^  RpL  Cuban  Nat.  Hort,  8oc,,  3 
il909),  pp.  52-58), — While  there  are  3  species  of  the  Cuban  blue-green  beetle, 
Packiupus  azurescens  is  responsible  for  most  ot  the  injury  to  Cuban  citrus 
products  The  biology  of  this  pest  is  briefiy  conMdered.  Field  experiments  are 
raid  to  have  demonstrated  that  graying  with  poisons  can  not  be  relied  upon  to 
fully  control  the  beetle;  that  the  ordhiary  q>ray  mixtures  of  poisons  adhere 
with  difllculty  to  the  oily,  growing  shoots  of  the  citrus  plants,  and  that  knapsack 
sprayers  are  wholly  inadequate  for  nursMT^  orchard  spraying.  The  collection  of 
adults,  the  encouragement  of  birds,  the  possible  spraying  with  poisons,  and  the 
promoting  of  the  g^ieral  health  of  the  trees  are  the  measures  recommended. 

Hotes  on  some  of  the  EacnemidaB  of  the  Eastern  States,  R.  W.  Van  Horn 
(Proc  Ent.  Soa,  Wash,,  11  {1909),  No,  «,  pp.  54-62,  pi.  i,  ftgs.  2).— An  account 
of  the  habits  of  these  beetles. 

Some  speciee  of  Calligrapha,  F.  Knab  (Proc  Eni.  Soc  Wash.,  11  (1909),  No, 
£,  pp.  8S-87). — Calligrapha  rho4a,  which  feeds  exclusively  upon  the  hazel 
(Corylus  americana),  both  in  the  imago  and  larval  stages;  C.  rowena,  the  food 
plant  for  which  is  unknown;  and  C.  amelia,  which,  in  the  imago  and  larval 
stages,  recurs  exclusively  upon  alder  {Alnus  rugosa),  are  here  described  as 
new.    C.  phUidelphica  is  said  to  live  only  upon  Comus  (C.  stolonifera) . 

The  sweet  potato  weevil  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  8  {1909),  No.  192,  p.  282, 
figs.  4). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  Cryptorhgnchus  batata:  which  attacks 
sweet  potatoes  in  the  field. 

A  brief  note  on  Chalcodermus  collarishom,  J.  A.  Htslop  (Proc  Ent.  8oc. 
Wash.,  11  {1909) i  No.  1,  p.  40).— This  weevil  was  bred  from  seed  pods  of 
Cassia  chatMschrista  at  Marr's  Station,  Md. 

Hew  Chalcidoidea,  J.  C.  CBAwroRD  (Proc  Ent.  8oc.  Wash.,  11  {1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  51,  52). — Leucospis  robertsoni  from  Florida  and  Lariophagus  texanus,  para- 
sitic on  Laria  {Bruchus)  prosopis,  also  bred  from  stems  of  Leucosyris  spinosus 
at  Victoria,  Tex.,  are  described  as  new  to  science,  the  latter  species  represent- 
ing a  new  genus. 

A  new  family  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  J.  C.  Crawford  (Proc  Ent,  8ov, 
WasK,  11  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  63,  64*  pl-  1)» — Vanhomia  eucnemidarum  secured 
from  the  cells  of  larvte  of  the  family  Eucnemidse  represents  a  new  family 
(Yanhomiids),  genus,  and  species. 

Beport  of  the  state  entomologist  [of  Nebraska  for  1907-8],  L.  Bruner 
{RpU.  State  Ent.  and  Bot.  Nebr.  1907-8,  pp.  5-13,  figs.  2).— Brief  mention  is 
made  of  the  Insects  investigated  from  July  to  I>ecember,  1907,  previously  noted 
from  another  source  (B.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  1146;  21,  p.  249). 

Among  the  more  injurious  insects  investigated  in  1908  were  the  box-elder 
apbis,  melon  aphis,  strawberry  leaf-roller,  com  earworm,  chinch  bug,  and  sev- 
en] species  of  social  caterpillars  including  the  walnut  datana,  fall  webworm, 
and  white-marked  tussocic  moth.    In  the  nurseries  of  portions  of  the  State, 
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Carolina  poplars  were  attacked  by  the  cotton  leaf  beetle  (Una  scripta).  An 
entirely  new  wheat  insect,  probably  an  Eleodes,  appeared  among  the  wheat 
fields,  the  larvae  attacking  the  seed  in  the  ground  before  it  germinated. 

Other  insects  mentioned  are  a  sawfly  (Monostegc  rosw)  which  injured  culti- 
vated roses,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  i)otato  stalk  borer,  and  cabbage  but- 
terfly, and  a  new  grass-infesting  scale  (Eriopcltis  coloradensU) ,  A  detailed 
study  of  the  life  history  of  this  scale  showed  it  to  be  at  least  2-brooded  and 
capable  of  becoming  a  very  important  i)e8t  of  the  wild-hay  crop  in  the  western 
counties  of  the  State. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  {Hawaii  8ta,  RpU  1908,  pp.  II- 
41), — Investigations  were  made  of  the  insects  affecting  live  stock  and  bee  keeiv 
ing,  and  in  Oahu  further  work  was  undertaken  on  the  insects  affecting  pine- 
apple, cotton,  and  mangels.  The  horn  fly  and  sheep-maggot  fly  {Calliphora 
duw)  are  discussed  and  brief  mention  is  made  of  several  important  cotton  in- 
sects, of  which  a  more  detailed  account  is  noted  below. 

The  year  is  reported  to  have  been  marked  by  a  decided  impetus  to  the  bee 
keeping  industry,  the  season's  crop  showing  an  increase  from  600  tons  to  nearly 
1,000  tons,  and  the  honey  and  wax  crop  being  estimated  as  worth  $100,000. 
The  number  of  colonies  at  present  in  the  Territory  is  not  far  below  20,000.  A 
list  is  given  of  the  honey  trees  and  plants  found  In  the  Islands. 

The  mealy  bug  {Pscudococcus  citri)  has  become  as  serious  a  pest  of  the  pine- 
apple as  is  the  pineapple  scale  (Diaspis  bromeluF)^  previously  noted  (E.  S.  li., 
16,  p.  683).  Aside  from  the  injury  to  the  plant,  the  mealy  bug  injures  the  fruit 
directly  by  its  feeding  and  Indirectly  by  acting  as  an  agent  In  the  spread  of  the 
pineapple  rot  During  the  season  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  scale  and 
mealy  bug  can  be  controlled  In  the  field  and  that  clean  shipments  of  fruit  are 
possible  by  proper  methods  of  fumigation. 

Trial  fumigation  of  plants  before  setting  them  in  the  field  indicates  that 
plants  will  not  stand  as  large  a  dosage  of  hydrocyanic  gas  as  will  fruit  for  shii>- 
nient.  For  i)lants  to  be  set  In  the  field  It  Is  recommended  that  for  every  100 
cu.  ft.  of  simce,  1  oz.  potassium  cyanld,  2  fluid  oz.  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  fluid  oz. 
of  water  be  used,  with  an  exiwsure  of  li  hours.  For  fruit  for  shipment  1^  oz. 
of  ix)tasslum  cyanld  for  every  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  Is  recommended.  For 
field  treatment  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  Is  recommended  for  the  scale  and 
tobacco  dust  for  the  mealy  bug. 

A  revised  list  Is  given  of  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Hawaii. 

Beport  on  the  insects  which  affect  the  cotton  plant  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  D.  T.  Fullaway  {Hawaii  Hta.  BuL  /8,  pp,  5-J7,  figs,  /«).— Although 
cotton  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  one  of  the  agricultural  industries  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  experiments  condncteil  by  the  station  have  given  re- 
markably promising  results.  This  Investigation  of  the  Insects  affecting  the  cot- 
ton plant  has  been  conducted  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  profit  to  be  obtained 
from  its  growth  will  largely  depend  ui)ou  the  extent  of  the  insect  Injury. 

In  Honolulu,  a  stem  maggot  has  been  found  which  attacks  the  plant  soon 
after  germination.  Although  adults  have  not  been  bred  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
common  species,  as  carnations  and  pigeon  peas  have  been  noticed  to  suffer  from 
similar  attacks.  A  wlreworm  which  attacks  germinating  cotton  Is  thought  to 
be  Simodactylus  cinnantomeus.  Agrotis  ypsilon  Is  the  cutworm  which  has  been 
observed  to  attack  cotton  most  frequently.  Cotton  suffers  more  or  less  from 
Aphis  gossypiiy  and  at  certain  seasons  the  damage  becomes  a  great  handicap  to 
the  plant.  Adoreius  tcnuimacufatus  has  injured  cotton  to  some  extent  through 
attacking  the  foliage.  The  mealy  bugs  Pseudococcus  virgatus  and  P.  filament o- 
8U8  are  serious  pests,  the  former  occurring  in  the  Islands  on  Dolichos  laWabj 
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poinsettia,  oleander,  violets,  Htchl,  and  klu.  P.  filamentosus,  which  is  probably 
Uie  most  destructive  coccid  in  the  Islands,  attacking  hibiscus,  mulberry,  grape, 
and  citrns  trees,  has  Yyeea  a  pest  of  cotton  for  several  years. 

The  worst  insect  enemy  of  cotton  is  the  Hawaiian  bollworm  (Oelechia  gossy- 
pklia)  which  primarily  attacks  the  boll,  although  the  Immature  worms  some- 
times enter  the  ovary  and  devour  the  young  ovules  preventing  the  normal  form- 
ing of  the  boll,  which  either  drops  or  opens  prematurely,  before  the  lint  has 
been  formed.  In  the  boll  it  causes  premature  opening,  rotting,  and  soiling  of 
tlie  lint  In  a  planting  where  no  effort  was  made  to  control  the  pest  it  was  esti- 
mated that  50  per  cent  of  the  bolls  and  about  15  per  cent  of  the  seeds  were  in- 
fe^ed.  For  practical  reasons  the  use  of  artificial  remedies  is  not  advised  at  the 
present  time.  The  regular  destruction  of  Infested  bolls  by  burning;  severe 
pmning,  and  burning  after  the  last  picking  in  the  fall ;  the  collection  and  burn- 
ing of  all  fallen  t)o]ls ;  ginning  soon  after  picking,  etc.,  are  recommended.  The 
para^te  Chelonus  blackhumi  has  been  bred  by  the  author  from  this  pest. 
Heliothis  obsoleta  has  not  as  yet  been  found  to  attack  cotton,  although  it  often 
infests  com  and  has  occasionally  been  bred  from  other  plants.  Its  parasites 
are  so  efficient  that  it  is  not  expected  that  it  will  become  an  important  factor  in 
cotton  production  in  the  Islands. 

The  leaf-folding  caterpillar  Archipa  postvittanus  does  some  Injury  to  the 
foliage.  The  larva  of  the  phycltid  Cryptoblahes  aliena  has  been  found  upon 
cotton,  an  undetermined  species  of  the  genus  Myelols  has  been  bred  from 
infested  cotton  bolls,  and  Sinoxylon  conigerum  has  been  found  to  bore  in  cotton 
sterns. 

Under  minor  pests  the  author  mentions  a  thrips  as  being  commonly  found  in 
the  blossoms,  but  apparently  the  source  of  little  injury.  A  red  spider  (Tet- 
ranyckus  sp.)  commonly  found  on  the  foliage  of  bolls  is  probably  responsible  for 
mme  spotting.  A  psocld  and  3  coleopterous  species  are  commonly  found  about 
cotton. 

Under  beneficial  insects  found  in  cotton  fields,  the  author  mentions  a  number 
of  lady  beetles,  Syrphus  files,  and  several  predaceous  hemiptera.  The  impor- 
tance of  strict  quarantine  measures  with  regard  to  imported  seed  or  cotton 
stock  is  emt>ha8ized.  The  most  promising  field  for  improvement  In  conditions 
is  thought  to  lie  In  cultural  methods. 

Contribation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Injurious  olive  insects  and  their 
natural  enemies,  G.  Mabtelli,  F.  Silvestbi  and  L.  Masi  (Boh  Lab.  ZooL  Qen, 
f  igr,  «.  f^cuola  Hup.  Agr.  Portici,  2  (1908),  pp.  1-358,  figs.  151).— A  collection 
of  articles  from  the  entomological  laboratory  at  Portlcl. 

A  note  is  given  on  the  feeding  habits  (pp.  3-12)  and  another  on  the  number 
of  generations  (pp.  13-17)  of  the  olive  fiy.  The  ectophagus  hymenopterous 
parasites  of  the  olive  fiy  observed  up  to  the  present  time  In  southern  Italy,  and 
their  importance  In  combating  this  pest,  are  discussed  at  length  (pp.  18-82). 
IHnarmm  dacicida,  described  as  new,  and  Eulophus  longuluSy  Eupelmus  vro- 
?o»iw,  and  Euryioma  rosw  are  the  species  considered.  Tables  are  included  for 
their  separation  in  larval,  pupal,  and  adult  stages.  Studies  made  of  the  per- 
<*«»tage  of  olive  flies  parasitized  at  different  localities  In  Italy  are  presented 
and  their  economic  importance  and  possibilities  discussed. 

The  olive  leaf  tineid  (Prays  olcellus)  and  Its  parasites  are  considered  at  some 
length  (pp.  83-184),  considerable  attention  being  given  to  the  chief  natural 
t-anses  which  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  pest.  These  are  taken  up  under 
the  headings  lepidopterous,  dipterous,  and  hymenopterous  Insects.  The  classi- 
fication of  the  iwirasites  of  the  olive  fiy  is  briefly  considered  (pp.  185-194).  A 
iepidoptercHis  pent  belonging  to  the  family  Lyonetlidte,  which  lives  In  the  olive 
leaves,  is  described  as  representing  a  new  genus  and  species,  (Ecophyllembius 
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neglectus  (pp.  195-216).  Under  the  title  Observatioas  on  the  Cocclds  of  the 
Olive  and  their  Parasites  in  Pnglia  and  Calabria,  Lecanium  olew,  PhUippia 
olew,  Aspidiotus  hetiUWf  and  Pollinia  pollini  are  considered  (pp.  217-296).  The 
fig  coccid  {Ceroplastea  rusci)  and  its  natural  enemies  are  also  discnssed  (pp. 
296-358). 

Oarden  insects  and  how  to  control  them,  E.  D.  Sandebson  {Trans.  Mass, 
HorU  8oc,,  1909,  pi,  1,  pp.  29-38). — ^A  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  January  16,  1909. 

Our  honey  bees,  R.  Saj6  ( Unsere  Honigbiene.  Stuttffari,  1909,  pp.  108,  figs, 
Jil). — This  is  a  small  handbook  on  bees,  their  structure  and  habits,  and  the 
business  of  bee  keeping. 

Bri  or  castor  silk,  H.  M.  Lefboy  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  i  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  liS- 
133,  pl8.  8). — Eri  silk  is  described  as  the  cocoon  of  Attticus  ricini,  probably  tbe 
domesticated  form  of  A.  cynihia  which  is  found  in  a  wild  stage  in  Assam  and 
in  the  outer  forested  slopes  of  the  Himalayaa  **  Eri  silk  is  domesticated  in 
the  Assam  valley,  where  it  is  grown  for  local  use  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
export.  With  Muga  silk  {Antherwa  assama)  it  forms  what  is  known  in  India 
as  'Assam  silk '  as  apart  from  tussur  and  from  mulberry  silk.  At  the  present 
time,  eri  is  not  generally  cultivated  outside  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Runs- 
pur  being  about  its  western  limit.  During  the  past  2  years  it  has  been  ex- 
I)erimentally  grown  at  Pusa,  and  it  is  being  grown  also  in  other  parts  of  India, 
from  seed  obtained  from  Pusa. 

*'  Eri  silk  has  pecularities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  silks  cultivated 
or  collected  in  India.  In  the  first  place,  the  worms  require  only  castor  leaves 
for  food;  mulberry  is  not  a  food  plant.  In  the  second,  the  cocoon  Is  not  a 
closed  one  and  is  not  reelable  in  the  same  way  as  are  mulberry  or  tussur  silk 
cocoons;  the  caterpillar,  in  preparing  the  cocoon,  leaves  one  end  closed  only 
with  converging  loops  of  silk,  so  that,  while  nothing  can  get  in,  the  moth  can 
push  out ;  but  the  cocoon  Is  made  in  layers,  is  not  composed  of  a  single  ttiread 
and  can  not  be  reeled  by  the  ordinary  process.  On  the  other  tiand,  the  silk 
has  this  immense  advantage,  that  the  cocoons  do  not  require  to  be  '  stifled/ 
that  is,  killed,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  moth;  In  preparing  mulberry  and 
tussur  silk,  the  cocoon  is  killed,  since  the  moth  in  getting  out  so  damages  the 
cocoon  that  it  can  not  be  reeled  so  well.  Seven  or  eight  broods  are  obtained 
yearly,  and  as  the  production  of  eggs  is  large,  a  large  brood  can  be  secared 
from  a  small  quantity  of  initial  seed  when  castor  is  plentiful,  and  several 
crops  of  cocoons  are  obtainable  yearly.  The  silk  cocoons  can  be  utilized  Jnst 
as  cotton  Is,  but  yield  a  cloth  far  more  durable  and  lasting.  Dyed  cloth  is 
produced  with  ease  by  dyeing  the  cocoons,  the  thread,  or  the  cloth," 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Industry  Is  contributed. 

Sericulture  [in  Japan],  C.  Shimooka  (In  Agriculture  in  Japan.  Toledo: 
Govt.,  1908,  pp.  308-32Ji),— The  author  reviews  the  history  of  sericulture  in 
Japan,  showing  that  the  origin  of  the  industry  belongs  to  antiquity.  In  1906 
there  were  1,407,766  families  engaged  In  silkworm  raising.  Silk  production 
now  forms  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Japan,  coming  close  after 
rice  and  barley  In  iniiwrtance  as  an  article  of  domestic  production,  while  as 
an  article  of  export  it  stands  first  in  Imiiortance. 

FOODS— HTTMAN  NUTBITION. 

Chemistry  of  flesh.  A  preliminary  study  of  the  effect  of  cold  stora^re  upon 
beef  and  poultry,  A.  D.  Emmett  and  H.  S.  Grinoley  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin, 
Chem,,  1  (1909),  No8.  7,  pp.  413-4S6;  8,  pp.  580-697 ) .—This  Includes  two  series 
of  studies. 
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In  the  first  series  (pp.  413-436),  the  results  are  reported  of  3  extended  experi- 
ments. 2  with  beef  and  1  with  fowl.  In  the  case  of  the  l>eef,  uncooked  meat 
hdd  in  storage  for  different  periods  was  used,  dfferent  cuts  being  analyzed.  In 
the  case  of  the  fowl,  fresh,  unstored  chickens,  drawn  frozen  chickens,  and  un- 
drawn frozen  chickens  were  analyzed,  the  samples  in  each  instance  l>eing  cooked. 

In  the  case  of  the  refrigerated  beef  which  was  stored  for  22  days,  the  average 
data  indicate,  according  to  the  authors,  that  there  was  no  loss  of  water. 

"The  percentage  of  the  water-soluble  solids,  the  soluble,  insoluble  and  total 
protein,  the  noncoagulable  protein,  the  nitrogenous  and  total  organic  extractives, 
the  forms  of  ash,  the  total  nitrogen  and  the  total  phosphorus,  all  remained 
practically  unchanged. 

"  The  only  consistent  real  changes  were  a  distinct  increase  in  the  total  soluble 
and  the  soluble  inorganic  phosphorus,  being  8  and  17.9  per  cent  respectively,, 
and  a  decrease  of  8.3  per  cent  in  the  nonnitrogenous  organic  extractives. 

"  The  nutritive  value  of  the  meat  was  unaltered." 

As  regards  the  beef  which  was  refrigerated  for  43  days,  there  was  a  loss  of 
water  amounting  to  1.3  per  cent,  causing  a  proportional  increase  in  all  the 
other  constituents.  This  loss  of  water  **produced  differences  in  some  instances 
which  was  snfBclent  to  overbalance  the  amounts  in  the  fresh  samples." 

The  ratio  of  the  nonproteid  to  proteid  nitrogen  was  lessened. 

**  When  allowance  was  made  for  the  loss  of  moisture,  the  additional  changes 
which  occurred  in  cold  storage  consisted  in  a  definite  increase  in  the  soluble 
dry  substance,  the  nitrogenous,  nonnitrogenous,  and  total  organic  extractives, 
the  total  soluble  nitrogen,  tlie  soluble  inorganic  phosphorus,  and  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  soluble  coagulable  and  total  soluble  protein  nitrogen,  and  also  in 
the  insoluble  and  total  nitrogen. 

"The  chemical  changes  in  the  43-day  refrigerated  meats  were  greater  in 
number  than  in  the  22-day  samples,  yet  as  far  as  nutritive  value  was  concerned, 
the  former  showed  an  increase  in  the  organic  extractives  and  soluble  protein, 
and  but  an  insignificant  decrease  in  the  total  protein. 

"  The  analyses  of  the  frozen  drawn  and  undrawn  chicken  showed,  when  allow- 
ances were  made  for  the  variations  In  fat  and  moisture,  that  there  was  almost 
no  difference  l)etween  the  two,  one  being  equally  as  good  as  the  other. 

**  The  analysis  of  the  fresh  and  the  frozen  drawn  and  undrawn  fowl,  obtained 
from  tlie  same  lot,  showed  that  the  latter  chainged  but  slightly  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
three,  after  correcting  for  the  differences  in  the  fat  and  moisture  content." 

The  second  series  (pp.  580-597)  Included  extended  studies  of  the  comparative 
losses,  and  the  chemical  changes  resulting  therefrom,  in  the  cooking  of  refrig- 
erated meat  held  in  cold  storage  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 

In  general,  the  authors  concluded  that  "  many  of  the  differences  between 
cooked  meats  from  the  samples  which  were  held  in  cold  storage  for  6  and  43 
days  corresponded  to  those  which  were  found  to  exist  for  the  uncooked 
refrigerated  samples. 

"  The  cooked  meats  from  the  43-day  storage  sample  lost  less  in  cooking  either 
by  boiling  or  roasting  than  did  those  from  the  6-day  sample,  the  broths  and  the 
drippings  in  these  cases  being  on  the  average  lower  in  their  percentage  content 
of  soluble,  InsoltiMe,  and  total  dry  substance,  of  organic  extractives,  of  soluble 
protein,  of  soluble  ash,  and  of  fat 

**  The  cooked  meats  from  the  longer  stored  sample  were  higher  in  their  per- 
centage content  of  moisture  and  were  therefore  Juicier,  higher  in  soluble  and 
insoluble  dry  substance,  in  nitrogenous,  nonnitrogenous  and  total  organic  ex- 
tractives,  in  fat,  in  total  ash,  and  in  soluble  inorganic,  total  soluble,  and  total 
phosphorus.    Further,  the  percentages  of  total  nitrogen,  Insoluble  and  total 
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protein  were  practically  the  same  as  were  those  for  the  samples  from  the  6-day 
storage  meat  Therefore  the  cooked  meats  from  the  43-day  samples,  judging 
from  the  chemical  comiwsition,  were  at  least  as  nutritious  as  were  those  from 
the  samples  stored  for  the  shorter  period  of  time." 

Beport  on  the  nature  of  ^*  black  spots  "  on  chilled  beef,  E.  Klein  (Meat 
Trades*  Jour.,  30  (1909),  Nos.  11  IS,  p.  234;  11  Ih  PP-  260,  261,  figs.  2).— Accord- 
ing to  the  author's  observations,  the  so-called  **  black  8i>ots  "  are  due  to  a  fungus, 
Oidium  camis.     The  development  of  this  fungus  is  described. 

In  the  light  of  experiments  with  animals,  according  to  the  author,  the  mate- 
rial of  the  black  spots  *'  is  harmless  to  the  animal  body.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  the 
mycelium  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  normal  ctiaracter  of  the  tissue  ele- 
ments themselves,  either  those  amongst  which  the  mycelium  is  situated  or  thf»se 
beyond  its  extension." 

The  average  amount  of  salt  in  Vienna  pickled  meat,  A.  Lambert  ( TierdrztU 
Zentbl,  32  (1909),  A'o.  26,  pp.  40^-^11). —The  average  salt  content  of  95 
samples  was  6.4  per  cent.  Disregarding  extreme  values,  the  average  was  5.3 
per  cent  Even  this  quantity  is  considered  excessive  as  5  i>er  cent,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  sufficed  for  satisfactory  pickling  for  the  local  market. 

Isolation  of  the  pressor  principles  of  putrid  meat,  G.  Babgeb  and  G.  S. 
Walpole  (Jour.  Physiol.,  38  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  3/f3^52,  figs.  2).— According  to 
the  authors*  summary,  bases  are  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  horse  meat 
which  cause  a  rise  of  arterial  blood  pressure,  when  injected  intra veneously,  and 
which  are  derived  from  amino  acids  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxid. 

*' The  following  have  been  insolated:  Isoamylamin  (from  leucin),  f>-hydroxy- 
phenylethylamin  (from  tyrosin),  and  probably  phenylethylamin  (from  pheny- 
lalanin).    Of  these  the  second  is  the  most  active.*' 

The  extractives  of  fish  flesh,  U.  Suzuki  and  K.  Yoshimuea  (Jour.  Col.  Agr. 
Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  21-58;  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  62  (1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  l-3o). — This  study  included  the  flesh  of  lobster,  eel,  and  several  sorts 
of  fish,  fresh  and  dried.  Determinations  were  made  of  creatin,  creatlnin, 
xanthin,  etc.,  and  the  presence  of  various  monamino  acids  was  demonstrated. 
The  investigation  was  conducted  along  the  same  lines  as  is  customary  in  the 
study  of  meat  extract,  the  methods  followed  being  described. 

The  extracts  varied  with  reference  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  bodies 
isolated.  The  occurrence  of  hexon  bases  in  quantity  In  fish  and  lobster  flesh 
is  especially  noteworthy. 

M.  Yamakawa  and  Y.  Irle  were  associated  with  the  authors  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Artificial  egg  yolk,  F.  Bobdas  and  F.  Touplain  (Ann.  Falsif.,  2  (W09), 
No.  10,  pp.  370-372). — The  samples  analyzed  consisted  of  casein  colored  with 
coal -tar  dye. 

Desiccated  foods,  F.  Toggenbubo  (Schwciz.  Wchnschr.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Jp 
(1909),  No.  31,  pp.  477-480). — The  process  of  manufacture  of  highly  desiccated 
commercial  food  materials  from  cereals  Is  described,  and  analyses  are  quoted 
of  an  oat  product  of  this  character  and  data  given  regarding  the  amount  of  water 
which  such  foods  will  absorb  In  comparison  with  ordinary  products.  A  high 
degree  of  heat  Is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and  a  decided  increase 
in  the  soluble  carbohydrates  was  noted. 

The  bleaching  of  flour,  W.  D.  Halliburton  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  9 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp.  170-180). — Investigations  are  reported  in  connection  with  a 
general  discussion  of  flour  bleaching. 

According  to  the  author's  results  with  samples  of  starch  and  protein  (fibrin) 
to  which  small  quantities  of  sodium  nitrite  were  added,  the  nitrite  hindered 
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and  lessened  the  action  of  amylolytic  and  proteolytic  enzyms,  the  retarding 
action  being  very  great  in  the  presence  of  quite  minute  amounts  of  nitrites. 

"  Seeing  that  nitrous  acid  and  its  salts  produce  no  known  chemical  action 
on  starch,  their  inhibiting  action  on  its  digestion  by  amylolytic  enzyms  can 
only  at  i)re8ent  l)e  explained  by  their  action  on  the  euzym. 

**  But  in  the  case  of  protein  there  are  two  i)088ibilities,  action  on  the  enzym 
and  action  on  the  substrate  (protein)/' 

From  further  studies  of  this  question  the  author  concludes  that  "  the  presence 
of  nitrous  acid  (even  in  the  comi»aratively  innocuous  form  of  a  salt)  hinders 
enzym  action. 

*'  Previous  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  alters  a  protein  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  less  readily  susceptible  to  the  solvent  action  of  digestive  Juices." 

Similar  results  to  those  with  starch  were  obtained  in  salivary  digestion  of 
samples  of  bleached  flour. 

In  studies  with  separated  gluten  the  comparative  indigestlbllity  of  that  from 
bleached  sjiecimens  of  flour  was  marked.  The  decrease  In  digestibility  was  not 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  nitrite-reacting  material  present  In  the  flour. 
"  From  this  one  would  judge  that  the  main  deleterious  action  Is  exerted  by  the 
nitrous  fumes  while  In  contact  with  the  flour,  and  the  diminution  of  digesti- 
bility does  not  dei)end  on  the  more  or  less  accidental  quantity  left  behind.  .  .  . 

**  The  results  obtained  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  breads  show  that  the  lessening  of  digestibility  of  the  bread  Is  less  marked 
than  It  Is  in  the  flour.  This  appears  to  be  partly  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  nitrite- reacting  material  which  occurs  during  baking,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  protein  (gluten)  one  can  only  suggest  that  the  process  of  baking 
increases  the  difficulty  of  digestion  of  that  substance  even  In  unbleached  speci- 
mens, so  that  any  difference  In  digestibility  between  a  loaf  made  from  It  and 
one  made  from  bleached  flour  would  not  be  so  noticeable.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this,  which  after  all  Is  the  most  Important  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer,  has  had  considerable  Influence  with  Judges  in  deciding 
as  they  have  that  the  objection  to  artificial  bleaching  is  more  or  less  theoretical. 
But  knowing  as  we  do  the  i>osslble  practical  dangers  which  might  ensue  were 
millers  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  use  of  the  very  strong  reagent  they  employ, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  strict  watch  should  be  exercised  to  keep  its  use  within 
the  limits  of  safety." 

Flour  bleaching,  its  relation  to  bread  production  and  nutrition,  J.  A. 
Weseneir  and  (».  L.  Telleb  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  10, 
pp,  700-1  It). — To  secure  data  regarding  the  effects  of  bleaching  on  flour  an 
experiment  of  11  weeks'  duration  was  undertaken.  In  which  bread  and  biscuits 
made  from  bleached  and  unbleached  flour  were  fed  to  rats.  The  composition 
of  the  flour  before  and  after  bleaching  was  determined  and  data  regarding  the 
yield  of  bread,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  loaf,  and  other  similar  Information 
were  recorded  for  the  2  sorts  of  flour. 

The  authors  state  that  even  In  the  short  process  of  bread  making  followed 
the  nitrites  of  the  bleached  flour  were  in  many  Instances  entirely  removed. 

At  the  end  of  the  i)erlod  a  number  of  rats  from  each  lot  were  dissected.  A 
second  test  with  rats,  covering  a  period  of  several  months,  was  also  made  but 
the  data  are  not  reported,  the  general  findings,  according  to  the  authors,  being 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  exi)erlment  referred  to  above.  "There  were 
noticed  no  nutritional  disturbances  of  any  kind,  and  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  no  lesions  which  in  any  way  could  be  attributed  to  the  bread  made 
from  .  .  .  [bleached]  flour.  In  addition  to  the  feeding  experiments  conducted 
with  the  rats,  we  have  fed  the  guinea  pigs,  which  we  have  always  on  hand  for 
experimental  purposes,  bread  from  bleached  flour  covering  a  period  of  more 
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than  6  years.  During  this  time  we  have  never  once  noticed  any  symptom  or 
sign  in  the  health  of  the  animals  which  conld  in  any  way  be  traced  to  the  bread 
made  from  bleached  flour.  Post-mortem  examinations  never  revealed  any 
lesion  which  could  in  any  way  be  associated  with  the  food  which  they  had  been 
receiving." 

From  their  experiments  and  a  general  summary  of  data,  some  deductions  are 
drawn  from  which  the  following  are  quoted: 

"  The  essential  action  of  the  bleaching  of  flour  is  to  remove  from  it  a  small 
amount  of  yellow  color  which  in  itself  is  in  no  wise  a  valuable  constituent  in 
the  flour  from  a  food  standpoint,  and  the  presence  of  which  is  objectionable 
because  it  detracts  from  the  flour  in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer  by  whom  the 
demand  for  flour  is  created.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  its  use  only 
when  thorough  purification  and  cleaning  are  adopted;  and  it  in  no  way  con- 
tributes to  the  covering  up  of  an  unsound  or  damaged  condition  in  the  wheat 
.  .  .  The  most  searching  investigations  have  failed  to  show  the  presence  in  the 
commercially  bleached  flour  of  any  substance  tliat  in  the  minute  quantities  in 
which  it  is  present  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  bread-making  qualities  of  the 
flour,  or  is  in  any  way  poisonous  or  has  any  toxicological  or  preservative 
action,  or  any  action  which  is  prejudicial  to  digestion  or  i»utrition." 

The  cookins:  of  bread,  H.  Mabchand  (Meun.  Franc.,  25  (1909),  No.  288,  pp. 
208-210). — Larger  numbers  of  micro-organisms  were  found,  after  baking,  in 
loaves  weighing  2  kg.  than  in  those  weighing  1  kg.  On  an  average  a  larger 
amount  of  starch  was  converted  into  soluble  form  in  the  smaller  than  in  the 
larger  loaf. 

Notes  on  the  proernosis  and  treatment  of  pellafrra,  G.  H.  Lavindbb  (Puh. 
Health  and  Mar.  Hasp.  8erv.  V.  8.,  Puh.  Health  Rpta.,  24  {1909),  No.  S7,  pp. 
1315^1821). — ^According  to  the  author,  "so  far  as  a  dietary  containing  com  is 
concerned,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  good  com  is  not  only  a  wholesome 
but  a  harmless  food,  and  not  a  few  writers  have  pointed  out  the  folly  of  those 
who  counsel  the  total  rejection  of  so  valuable  a  cereal.  At  the  same  time, 
entirely  wholesome  com  is  not  always  easily  differentiated  from  harmful  corn. 
In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  therefore,  maize  should  be  admitted,  it 
seems  to  me.  Into  the  dietary  of  certain  institutions,  like  Insane  asylums,  with 
the  utmost  caution.  As  for  the  use  of  com  or  Its  products  elsewhere  or  in  one's 
individual  diet,  that  Is  a  matter  which  Is  as  yet,  to  some  extent,  sub  Judice,  and 
must  for  the  time  perhaps  be  left  to  individual  Judgment" 

Chemical  studies  of  rice  and  rice  products,  Alice  R.  Thompson  (Hatcaii  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  51-58). — Analyses  are  reported  of  Imported  Japanese  rice,  station- 
grown  Japanese  rice,  and  Hawaiian  **  Gold  Seed  "  rice,  both  polished  and  un- 
polished seed,  and  also  of  rice  paddy  and  straw  from  imported  and  Hawaiian 
rice  and  from  rice  grown  under  different  conditions.  In  every  case  the  different 
nitrogenous  constituents  were  determined.  In  the  rice  grain  proximate  analyses, 
and  In  the  rice  straw  and  paddy,  proximate  and  ash  analyses,  are  reported. 

Little  variation  was  noted  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  rice,  and  the  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  claim  for  superiority  of 
Japanese  Imported  over  Hawaiian  grown  rice  is  not  substantiated  so  far  as 
nutritive  value  As  concerned.    The  work  along  this  line  will  be  continued. 

Comparison  of  the  analyses  of  polished  and  unpolished  grain  showed  tliat  the 
unpolished  rice  contained  about  four  times  as  much  fat  as  the  polished,  as  well 
as  more  protein,  crude  flber,  and  ash.  Practically  all  the  nitrog^i  of  the  rice 
grain  was  found  to  be  proteld  nitrogen. 

As  regards  rice  feeding  stuffs,  the  data  reported  show,  according  to  the  author, 
that  "  Japan  Seed  rice  paddy  lias  the  lowest  protein  value.    The  Japan  Seed 
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lice  and  the  dry-land  grown  rice  contain  a  little  more  fat  than  the  Gold  Seed, 
and  about  4  per  cent  more  fiber.  Studying  the  ash  constituents,  the  Japanese 
rice  and  the  dry-land  grown  rice  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  potash,  the 
Japan  the  least  phosphoric  acid,  the  Hawaiian  rice  the  most  lime.  The  mag- 
nesia is  about  the  same  all  through. 

"  In  one  case  the  dry-land  rice  variety  was  grown  under  wet-land  conditions. 
Under  these  conditions  the  protein  and  fiber  became  less,  the  lime  a  little  higher, 
but  no  other  especial  change  was  produced. 

**The  composition  of  the  rice  straw  is  not  so  definite  as  that  of  the  paddy. 
Rice  of  the  same  variety  varies. 

"As  for  its  ash  constituents,  the  dry-land  variety  of  straw  takes  up  less  lime 
but  much  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  other  rices. 

*•  In  case  the  dry-land  variety  is  grown  under  wet-land  conditions,  the  crude 
fiber  and  lime  Increase  and  the  protein  and  phosphoric  acid  decrease.  There  is 
not  mneh  difference  between  the  Japan  wet-land  rice  and  the  Hawaiian  wet- 
land rice. 

^The  composition  of  rice  hay  is  calculated  from  the  analyses  of  both  paddy 
and  straw,  knowing  the  proportion  of  paddy  to  straw.  Only  the  dry-land  rice 
hay  is  at  present  of  practical  imt)ortauce,  as  it  can  be  most  cheaply  grown.  As 
it  has  the  highest  protein  content,  it  will  be  of  more  value  as  a  fodder/' 

Bioe,  C.  Shimooka  (In  Agriculture  in. Japan,  Tokyo:  Govt,,  IBOSy  pp.  170- 
210), — A  summary  of  statistical  and  other  data  regarding  the  production  and 
nse  of  rice  and  concerning  the  rice  industry  in  Japan  and  Formosa. 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  rice 
per  person  in  Japan  for  1902-1906  was  5.05  bu. 

The  extractiTes  of  rice,  U.  Suzuki,  K.  Yoshimura,  and  S.  Fuji  {Jour,  Col, 
Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  {1909),  No,  1,  pp.  77-88),— The  authors  studied  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  cleavage  products  of  the  proteid  of  polished  rice  and 
of  rice  bran.  From  the  full  data  reported  regarding  the  cleavage  products  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  rice  proteid  contained  on  a  dry-matter  basis  14.3  per  cent 
leucln,  14.5  per  cent  glutaminic  acid,  and  1.6  per  cent  arginin,  as  compared  with 
8.6  per  cent  leucin,  4.7  per  cent  glutaminic  acid,  and  3.4  per  cent  arginin  in  the 
bran. 

The  chemical  composition  of  tamari-shoyu,  K.  Yoshimuba  {Jour,  Col,  Agr. 
Imp,  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  {1909),  Vo.  1,  pp.  89-96),— The  author  believes  that  the 
pntrescin  and  omitin  isolated  from  tamari-shoyu,  a  special  kind  of  soy  sauce, 
are  formed  from  arginin. 

The  examination  of  English  marmalades,  F.  Habtel  and  W.  Mueller 
{Zt9chr.  Uniersuch.  Nahr.  u.  QenuasmtL,  17  {1909),  No.  11,  pp,  667-669),— The 
results  of  comparatively  complete  analyses  of  24  English  marmalades  are 
shown.     Salicylic  acid  and  agar  were  present  in  only  one  instance. 

The  acidity  of  cherry,  raspberry,  currant,  strawberry,  and  black  currant 
Jnices,  F.  Muttelet  {Ann.  Falsif,,  2  {1909),  No,  10.  pp,  383-386),— Malic  acid 
was  found  in  cherry  Juices  and  citric  acid  in  the  other  fruit  juices.  Tartaric 
acid  was  not  present,  at  least  in  quantities  sufficient  for  determination.  The 
author  concludes  therefore  that  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  in  preserves, 
Jellies,  or  sirups  made  from  the  fruits  enumerated  indicates  sophistication,  and 
tliat  when  tartaric  add  is  the  only  acid  present  the  goods  do  not  contain  the 
Juices  of  these  fruits. 

Composition  of  Scuppemong,  Concord,  and  Catawba  grrape  Juices,  with 
some  notes  on  the  determination  of  total  acid,  H.  C.  Gobe  (Jour,  Indus,  and 
Bngin,  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  456-44^ )•— Quotations  from  the  author's 
summary  follow: 
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"  The  Scuppemong  grai)e  juices  were  considerably  less  rich  than  the  other 
varieties  in  all  constituents  except  total  acid,  and  two  out  of  the  three  varieties 
analyzed  contained  sucrose. 

"The  maceration  of  the  cold-pressed  Concord  juice  for  10  hours  had  little 
cflfiK't  on  its  composition. 

"  The  hot-pressed  Concord  juices  were  considerably  richer  in  solids  than  the 
cold-prt»ssed,  and  this  difference  was  due  to  slight  increase  in  ash,  total  acids, 
and  total  tartrates,  an  increase  in  nitrogen  and  decided  increases  in  undeter- 
mine<l  solids,  and  tannin  and  coloring  matter. 

"  The  Catawba  grape  juice  was  similar  in  composition  to  the  cold-pressed 
(\mcord,  but  higher  in  total  acids,  total  tartrates,  and  protein.  .  .  . 

'*  When  grniH?  juice  low  in  tannin  and  coloring  matter  was  titrated,  litmus 
indicated  from  IH»  to  1)S  i)er  cent  of  the  acids  present. 

"  When  juices  high  in  tannin  and  coloring  matter  were  titrated,  but  from  STi 
to  IM)  i)er  cent  (»f  the  acids  apparently  present  were  indicated  by  litmua  After 
removing  the  tannin  and  coloring  matter  litmus  Indicated  from  96  to  97  per 
cent  of  the  amounts  of  acid  shown  by  phenoli>hthalein. 

*'  Litmus  is  to  be  preferred  to  phenolphthalein  in  the  titration  of  total  acid  in 
I)roducts  containing  appreciable  quantities  of  tannin  and  coloring  matter  since 
by  its  use  these  substances  are  not  appreciably  titrated." 

Grapes  and  their  products  as  food  for  man  and  animals,  C.  (vRimaldi  {Bol 
Quind,  Nor.  Agr.  /fa/.,  ///  (1909),  Ao.  8,  pp,  369-^88),— An  extended  summary 
and  discussion  of  tlie  manufacture  and  use  of  grapes,  wine,  and  other  grape 
products,  and  similar  topics. 

The  examination  of  Gironde  white  wines,  Hlarez,  Cables  and  Gayon  (Aiih. 
Falsi/.,  >  (1909),  No,  10,  pp.  575-578).— Analyses  are  reported  and  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

S^eronnaux  wines,  A.  Descomps  (Ann,  FaUif,,  2  (1909),  Xo.  11,  pp,  408, 
J,09). — A  number  of  analyses  are  reported. 

Fruit  beers  (Pharm,  Zcntralhalle,  ',0  (1909),  No.  33,  pp.  684),— Fruit  beers, 
called  *'  bees,"  are  described  and  analyses  of  a  home-brewed  and  a  commercial 
product   rei)orted. 

The  contents  of  sulphurous  acid  in  beer,  A.  Bonn  (Ann,  FaUif.,  2  (1909), 
Xo.  ,?,  pp.  44,  45), — The  results  show  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  in  beer 
to  which  no  addition  of  sulphites  had  iK^en  made. 

The  chemistry  of  hops,  It.  Sillkb  {/Aschr,  I'ntcrsueh,  Nahr.  u.  GenussmtU, 
18  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  241-271,  figs,  //).— This  is  a  contribution  to  the  chemistry 
of  hops  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  study  of  the  bitter  substances.  The  investiga- 
tion includes  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  bitter  acids  and  the  resina 

Minutes  of  evidence  taken  by  the  royal  commission  on  whisky  and  other 
potable  spirits  with  appendices  (London:  Oovt,,  1909,  vol.  2,  pp,  27-1,  map  /).— 
This  volume  contains  a  list  of  witnesses  appearing  before  the  royal  commis- 
sion and  the  minutes  of  evidence,  while  a  number  of  papers  are  included  in 
the  appendices,  among  others,  contributions  on  analyses  of  various  samples  of 
ruiii,  by  J.  Heron;  on  analyses  of  Jamaica  rums  from  the  docks,  by  F.  I^  Teed: 
analyses  of  caux-de-vie,  cognacs,  etc.,  by  Fernbach;  analyses  of  genuine  cognac 
l>randles,  by  P.  Schldrowitz:  analyses  of  whiskies,  brandies,  rums,  gins,  and 
other  goods,  and  a  study  of  i)ot  still  and  patent  still  spirits  and  analytical 
analyses  undertaken  to  show  the  changes  in  spirits  during  storage  in  wooden 
casks  and  in  glass  bottles,  together  with  data  on  the  examination  of  commer- 
cial spirits  and  methods  of  estimating  the  secondary  constituents,  by  T.  E. 
ThoriH*:  information  regarding  the  law  and  practice  of  the  board  of  customs, 
l)y  A.  J.  Tedder ;  and  other  similar  topics  and  summaries  of  data  on  pure  food 
legislation. 
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The  caffein  content  of  coffee  and  the  loss  of  caffein  by  roasting,  K.  Lendbicii 
and  R  Nottbohm  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Xahr,  u.  GenussmtL,  JS  (1909),  Xo.  o, 
/*p.  J99-S08). — Cofifees  from  various  sources  were  analyzed  as  to  their  caffein 
content  before  and  after  roasting  in  300  gni.  lots  in  tbe  laboratory.  The  cafifein 
originally  contained  in  the  coffee  on  the  average  was  1.46  i)er  cent,  calculated 
to  dry  substance.  The  caffein  loss  by  roasting  was  on  the  average  5  ver  cent 
of  the  total   caffein. 

The  fat  and  water  content  of  cocoa  powders,  A.  IIeinsch  {Ber,  Chem. 
Untersuch.  Ami.  Altona,  1908,  pp.  29-31;  aha.  in  Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
(irnusifmtl..  IS  (1909),  Xo.  Ji,  p.  2S1). — Twenty-five  samples  of  cocoa  were  ex- 
amined, 11  showing  a  fat  conteut  of  from  13.1  to  20  per  cent,  12  from  20.1  to 
25  per  cent,  and  2  from  25.1  to  30  per  cent.  Among  21  samples  of  cocoa  pow- 
ders 6  had  a  water  content  below  5  per  cent,  0  had  from  5.1  to  G  per  cent, 
5  from  6.1  to  7  i)er  cent,  and  1,  7.34  per  cent. 

The  adulteration  of  mustard,  (5.  Jorcensen  (Ann.  Falsi/.,  2  {1909),  Xn.  10, 
pp.  S72-375). — ^Determinations  are  reported  of  mustard  essence  and  thiosln- 
namin  in  different  siiecies  of  Brassica  seed,  the  data  being  discussed  with  ref- 
erence to  pure  food  law  requirements. 

The  adulteration  of  saffron,  K.  Collin  (Ann.  Falsi/.,  2  {1909),  Xo.  10,  pp. 
S7SSHJ,  figs.  2). — An  illustrated,  histological  study  of  vegetable  substiinces 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  saffron. 

The  chemical  composition  and  analysis  of  licorice  bonbons  and  similar 
products,  A.  AUGUET  {Ann.  Falsi/.,  2  { 1909),  Xo.  10,  pp.  587-^PO ) .— The  examina- 
tion of  such  goods  is  discussed  and  analytical  data  reported. 

Notices  of  judgrment  {U.  8.  Drpt.  Agr.,  Xoticcs  o/  Judgment  91,  pp.  2;  92-93, 
pp.  4;  9Ji-99,  pp.  8;  100-101,  pp.  4).— The  subjects  included  are  the  misbranding 
of  lemon,  raspberry,  and  strawberry  extracts,  canned  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
and  apricots,  beans,  water,  canned  com,  canned  tomatoes,  sirup,  and  a  cereal, 
the  adulteration  of  oats,  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  sirup. 

Official  inspections  {Maine  Sta.  Of/,  Insp.  13,  pp.  93-100). — Data  are  given 
regarding  the  examination  under  the  state  law  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
coffee,  gelatin,  sweet  oil,  and  honey. 

Food  and  drug  inspection  {Xevada  Sta.  Bui.  10,  pp.  5-52).— This  bulletin 
contains  the  text  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  enacted  by  the  Nevada  state 
legislature  of  1909  and  the  standards  of  purity  adopteil.  The  sui)ervision  and 
enforcement  of  this  law  are  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  director  and  staff  of 
the  Nevada  Station. 

[Pure  food  work  in  Florida]  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Agr.  Dept.,  19  {1909),  Xo.  3, 
pp.  59-69,  94-107). — The  text  of  the  Florida  pure  food  law  Is  quoted  and  data 
re|iorted  regarding  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  drugs,  butter,  coffee,  condensed  milk,  flavoring  extracts,  catsup, 
baking  iiowder,  and  miscellaneous  materials. 

Beport  of  the  state  food  commissioner,  A.  H.  Jones  {Ann.  Rpt.  State  Food 
Cfpmr.  nh,  9  (1908),  pp.  VII-h316,  pis.  2).— In  addition  to  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  summarizing  the  work  of  the  department,  this  volume  contains 
the  report  of  the  state  analyst,  T.  J.  Bryan,  the  report  of  the  stock  food 
chemist,  Lucy  F.  Doggett,  reports  of  the  food  and  stock  Inspectors,  the  text  of 
the  state  pure  food  law,  tentative  food  standards,  summaries  of  bulletins  Issued 
by  tbe  state  food  commission's  office,  and  similar  data. 

Out  of  a  total  of  5,420  foods  of  different  sorts  and  stock  foods,  3,642. were 
found  to  be  legal  and  1,778  illegal. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  and  the  reports  of  the  chemist  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  data  regarding  the  manufacture  and  use  of  different 
food  products. 
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Foodstuiffl  [and  drufirs],  I).  Hooper  (Ann.  Rpt,  Indian  Mhh,  Indus.  Hcct., 
1908-dy  pp.  13-16). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  analyses  of  Burmese  sea- 
weed {Catanella  impvdiea),  cassava  starch,  plantain  meal,  the  fruits  of  a  fvfld 
date  {Phomix  paludosa),  and  a  number  of  samples  of  rice  and  drugs.  The 
wild  date  fruits  were  tested  for  sugar,  but  the  quantity  found  was  so  small 
that  in  the  author*s  opinion  it  could  not  be  profitably  separated  for  industrial 
purposesL 

Products  for  foodstufls  t^d  special  use,  C.  Shiuooka  (In  Agriculture  in 
Japan.  Tokyo:  Govt,  1908,  pp.  157-161). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  aver- 
age acreage  over  a  period  of  years  and  the  average  yearly  production  in  Japan 
of  rice  of  difTerent  sorts  and  of  other  cereals,  of  soy  l>eans,  sweet  potatoes,  pota- 
toes, and  some  other  agricultural  crops. 

Scattered  through  this  and  other  sections  of  the  volume  may  be  found  much 
information  regarding  the  Iclnd  and  amount  of  vegetable  and  animal  food 
products  used  in  Japan,  the  present  food  habits  as  compared  with  those  of 
earlier  times,  and  similar  topics. 

The  balance  between  inorsranic  acids  and  bases  in  animal  nutrition,  E.  B. 
FoBBES  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  207,  pp.  23-52).— This  bulletin  seeks  to  show  the  bear- 
ing upon  practical  animal  nutrition  of  the  relationship  between  those  mineral 
elements  of  our  foodstuffs  and  of  living  animal  tissues,  which  in  the  l>ody  give 
rise  to  inorganic  acids,  and  the  various  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  animal 
for  accomplishing  protection  from  these  acids  through  effecting  their  neutraliza- 
tion. The  relation  of  ash  constituents  to  human  nutrition  in  general  is  also 
considered.  The  results  of  investigations  on  this  subject  are  reviewed  in  detail 
and  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  follows: 

*•  [Mineral]  acids  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  cleavage  and  oxidation  of  the 
proteids,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  food,  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  con- 
tained therein,  as  constituent  parts,  being  oxidized  to  the  corresponding  in- 
organic acids.  .  .  . 

'*  The  continued  neutralization  of  excessive  amounts  of  acids  by  some  of  these 
means,  especially  by  use  of  the  carbonates  of  the  l)ones,  may  mold  the  whole 
style  of  development  of  a  growing  animal ;  may  cause  serious  states  of  malnn- 
trltion  and  may  act  as  contributory  causes  of  n  number  of  diseases  of  both  roan 
and  other  animals.  .  .  . 

*'  The  practical  l>earing  of  ttie  subject  is  on  the  feeding  of  such  animals  as 
are  reared  most  largely  on  cereals,  namely,  swine  and  poultry;  especially  on 
the  growth  of  the  bones  of  animals;  on  acidosis  in  infants;  and  on  the  care 
of  sufferers  from  riclcets,  osteomalacia,  osteoporosis,  bran  disease,  and 
diabetea  .  .  . 

"  It  is  important  not  only  that  there  be  a  considerable  excess  of  mineral 
bases  in  the  food  but  also  that  this  excess  be  maintained  at  a  high  level,  ttiat 
is,  that  aside  from  the  balance  l)etween  acid  and  base,  the  total  quantity  of  ash 
should  be  considerable.  .  .  . 

"The  capacity  of  the  animal  lx)dy  to  neutralize  and  eliminate  alkali  seems 
to  be  entirely  adequate.  In  practice,  animals  do  not  experience  injurious  excess 
of  alkali  as  they  do  excess  of  acid. 

"  Consumption  of  a  needless  amount  of  protein  unnecessarily  taxes  the  acid- 
neutralizing  capacity  of  the  anmial,  and  if  carried  to  a  sufficient  extreme,  results 
either  in  discouragement  of  the  formation  of  bone  or  in  malnutrition  of  the 
bones.  .  .  . 

"A  high  fat-content,  or  indigestible  character  of  the  fat  of  milk  fed  to  infants 
suffering  from  digestive  disturbances,  causes  acid  intoxication  by  withdrawal 
of  alkalis,  by  way  of  the  feces,  in  the  condition  of  difficultly  soluble  calcium 
soaps.  .  .  . 
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**  Any  such  circumstances,  as  drought,  or  poverty  of  the  soil  In  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  as  tend  to  diminish  the  content  of  the  forage  in  these  elements, 
at  the  same  time  limits  the  growth  of  the  hones  and  favors  the  development  of 
diseased  conditions  in  the  animals  consuming  them. 

"  No  animals  which  consume  fruits,  vegetables,  mills,  or  roughage  in  sofflcient 
proportion  to  other  food  are  likely  to  suffer  from  an  excess  of  mineml  adds 
in  the  hody.  Animals  fed  too  little  else  than  meat,  eggs,  and  cereal  foods,  in- 
clnding  bread,  are  more  likely  than  others  to  suffer  from  an  excess  of  laorganlc 
acids  or  a  deficiency  of  inorganic  bases. 

^*  Growing  animals,  when  fed  for  protracted  periods  on  either  cereals  or  meats 
alone,  suffer  from  malnutrition  of  the  bones,  this  ailment  being  caused  by  the 
deficiency  of  these  foods  in  mineral  bases. 

•*  Swine,  because  of  their  very  rapid  growth,  have  especial  need  for  calcium 
in  the  food,  as  is  indicated  by  the  unusual  richness  of  sow's  milk  in  calcium. 
Com  contains  less  calcium  than  other  common  grain  foods  and  on  that  account 
is  less  perfectly  adapted  to  serve  as  an  only  food  for  swine. 

^  Clover  and  alfalfa  are  especially  rich  in  calcium  and  hence  serve  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  corn  in  this  element" 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

AHIKAL  FBOBUCTIOH. 

[Analyses  of  Hawaiian  fodders],  Alice  R.  Thompson  {Hawaii  8ta,  Rpt. 
1908,  pp.  58,  59), — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  Rhodes  grass,  cassava  waste,  Ameri- 
can wheat  hay,  and  cowpea,  pigeon  pea,  and  Jack  bean  green  fodder,  as 
follows : 

Composition  of  Hawaiian  fodders. 


Kind  of  fodder.      Water. 


▲nt-DRIED. 

Rhodes  gnus  hay . 

Do 

Wheat  bay 


FRBSR  MATKBIAL. 


Cowpem  ( Viffna  cat- 


ea  {Qija- 

nuMiniiieu») 

Jack  bean  ( Oanttva- 
Ua  eiuiformia)  — 


Pro- 
tein. 


Perct. 
11.75 
9.87 
9.44 


88.15 
70.00 
76.81 


I 


Perd. 
6.06 
7.25 
4.48 


3.71 
7.11 
5.21 


Amid 
nitro- 
gen. 

Fat. 

Nitro- 
gen, 
free  ex- 
tract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

PercL 

0.212 

.204 

.106 

Perct. 
2.81 
1.39 
1.82 

Perd. 
42.51 
44.64 
45.14 

Perd, 
80.20 
29.21 
31.80 

.169 

.22 

5.26 

5.75 

.189 

1.65 

7.88 

10.72 

.204 

.48 

8.44 

6.36 

Ash.     Potash. 


Perd. 
7.15 
7.64 
7.32 


1.91 
2.64 
2.70 


Perd. 
1.314 


.681 
.904 
.650 


Lime. 


Perd. 

0.730 
.805 
.375 


.290 
.428 
.780 


Pho*- 
phoric 
acid. 


Perd. 
0.280 


.188 
.259 
.162 


"  The  fat  content  of  the  cowpea  is  lower  than  that  of  American  cowpeas,  but 
the  jack  bean  and  pigeon  pea  contain  a  good  deal  of  fat  (as  estimated  by  ether 
extraction).  The  cowpea  has  a  higher  fiber  content  than  the  average  pea 
grown  in  America." 

[Analyses  of  feeding  staffs] ,  R.  E.  Rose  and  K  P.  Greene  (Fla.  Quart.  Bui. 
Agr.  Dept.,  19  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  84-93). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  rescue  grass 
bay,  marsh  grass  hay,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  cotton-seed  me^ll,  barley,  oats, 
and  mixed  feeding  staffs. 

Commercial  feeding  stnfls,  R.  E.  Stallinqs  {Bui.  Oa.  Dept.  Agr.,  1909,  No. 
48,  pp.  81). — This  contains  the  text  of  the  feeding  stuffs  law  and  comments 
thereon,  also  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture which  relate  to  the  execution  of  the  law.    Analyses  are  reported  of  bran, 
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middlings,  nnd  other  wheat  products,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp,  com 
chop,  oats,  hominy,  and  poultry  and  mixed  feeds.  Formulas  are  given  for 
condimental  stwk  feetls  and  examples  of  rations  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Inspection  of  feeding  stuffs,  E.  U  Bakeb  et  al.  {yew  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
316,  pp.  16S-2ot). — This  bulletin  contains  a  list  of  brands  of  feeding  stuffs 
licenscHl  for  IIMH)  and  rei)orts  analyses  of  4()3  samples  of  feeds  which  Include 
cotton  and  linseed  meals,  malt  sprouts,  distillers*  and  brewers'  grains,  corn 
brans,  gluten,  hominy,  and  compounded  fetnls,  and  animal  products. 

**  With  a  large  numl)er  of  the  comiK)undeii  feeds  analyzed  during  the  past 
season  the  proportion  of  protein  and  fiber  and  the  general  api>earance  of  the 
mixtures,  or  other  reasons,  led  to  a  more  detailed  examination  than  the  mere 
determination  of  protein  and  fat.  Not  only  have  the  percentages  of  protein, 
fat,  and  fiber  been  determined,  but  these  mixtures  have  been  studied  with 
reference  to  the  ingredients  from  which  they  were  comj^unded.  These  ex- 
aminations not  only  reveal  the  presence  of  oat  hulls,  peanut  hulls,  rice  hulls, 
ground  corncob  and  we<Mi  seeds  In  the  feeding  stuffs  found  In  New  York 
markets,  but  also  show  that  many  of  these  mixtures  are  misbranded  In  a  way 
calculated  to  deceive  the  purcliaser,  a  deception  which  must  be  regarded  as 
intentional." 

Wheat  offals  were  often  found  adulterated  with  ground  corncob.  "The  en- 
trance of  oat  hulls  into  the  feeding  stuffs  trade  has  made  it  iwssible  to  adulter- 
ate grain  mixtures  In  a  way  that  e8cai)es  ordinary  observation.  Often  the 
term  *chop'  or  *com  and  oat'  Is  a  part  of  the  brand  name  and  carries  with 
it  the  significance  that  has  l)een  attached  to  it  In  the  past  and  thus  adds  to 
the  deception." 

Molasses  feeds  were  often  found  to  contain  weed  seeds,  oat  hulls,  oat  glumes, 
and  straw.     "The  writer  is  informed  on  good  authority  that  the  null  and  ele- 
vator sweepings  made  In  Buffalo  are  shipped  to  the  manufacturers  at  a  uni 
form  price  of  $0  i)er  ton  at  the  place  of  mixing.    After  mixing  these  are  sold 
to  the  consumer  at  prices  approaching  $27  or  $28  per  ton." 

A  table  Is  given  showing  the  comiK)sition  and  digestibility  of  buckwheat  hulls, 
corncobs,  oat  feed,  peanut  feed,  husks,  and  shells,  and  rlct»  hulls,  which  are 
used  In  adulterating  feeding  stuffs.  The  text  of  the  feeding  stuffs  law  as 
recently  amended  is  also  included. 

By-product  feeding  stuffs,  II.  P.  Armsby  (Amcr.  Hay,  Flour,  and  Feed  Jour.. 
lo  (WOV),  No.  6',  pp.  J/,  3^). — This  is  a  discussion  of  the  fetnllng  value  of 
by-products.  It  is  iH^inted  out  that  under  the  i)resent  i)ro<*ess  bran  is  a  much 
more  exi)ensive  feeillng  stuff  than  standard  middlings  as  a  source  of  energy. 
Likewise,  linsee<l  meal  is  more  exi>ensive  than  distillers*  grains.  The  cost  per 
therm  of  llu'se  nnd  other  by-products  is  given. 

American  molasses  feeds;  their  manufacture  and  composition,  J.  E.  Hal- 
LiGAN  (Amcr.  Hay,  Flour,  and  Feed  Jour.,  15  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  27-29;  Jour. 
Indus,  and  Emjin.  Chcm..  1  (1900),  No.  7,  pp.  4^1-445). — This  Is  an  account  of 
the  methods  of  manufacturing?  molasses  feeds.  Analyses  are  given  of  foreign 
and  domestic  brands  found  on  the  market. 

How  should  dried  potatoes  be  fedP  Parow  (Ztschr.  Spiritusinduti.,  S2 
{1909),  Ar>.  39,  pp.  Ji-'i9,  'loO;  Dcut.  Landw.  Prcasc,  36  {1909).  No.  79,  p.  842).— 
Seventy-four  different  rations  containing  dried  potatoes  in  the  form  of  flakes  or 
chips  are  suggested  for  various  kinds  of  live  stock. 

The  self -heating  of  hay,  V.  W.  J.  Bof.khout  and  J.  J.  O.  de  Vhies  (Centbl. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  23  {1909),  Xos.  1-5,  pp.  106-108).— From  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  which  are  in  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  i>. 
10()1).  it  is  evident  that  water  has  a  great  influence  on  the  oxidizing  process 
occurring  during  the  heating  of  hay  and  that  temi)erature8  under  100*  C.  favor 
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oxidation  with  free  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxid.  Pure  oxygen 
does  not  liave  any  greater  influence  upon  tlie  oxidizing  process  tlian  does 
ordinary  air.  The  heating  of  hay  is  due  to  oxidation  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
rate  of  oxidation  rises  with  the  temperature. 

IHgestion  coefficients  with  sheep,  J.  H.  Shepard  and  A.  E.  Koch  (South 
Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  11 4,  pp.  525-554)* — This  bulletin  reports  digestion  experiments 
with  6  grade  Merino  wethers.    The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Average  coefficients  of  digcstibilitp  obtained  with  sheep. 


Kind  of  feed. 


LowUnd  praJrie  hay  (natiTe  gnuses) 

AxnuMMarmiahay 

ffixty-DayoaU 

Swedish  Select  oats  (Brome  grass  rotigha«e)  — 

Emmer  or  spelU  (Tarions  rougtiages) 

OfttBCraw 

Alfalfa  hay 

Hannabariey  (various  roughages) 

Manchoria  barley  ( Brome  grass  roughage) 

Donim  vheat  (Brome  grass  roughage) 

Black  Voronezh  millet  ( various  roughages) 

R^  Orenburg  millet  (oat  straw  roughage) 

Minnesota  No.  13  com  (Brome  grass  roughage ) . 

Upland  prairie  hay 

Cord  nass  bay  I  ^parUna  cynosuroidGS) 

Sloogii  grass  hay  (native  grasses) .*. 

Kentnciy  blue  grass  bay 

Western  wheat  grass  bay 

Sorgbam  fodder 

Cora  ensilage 

ConiKover 


Number 
of  trials. 

Protein. 

Elher 
extract. 

Nitrogen- 

Ireeex-  | 

tract. 

Perd. 

Perd. 

Pevd. 

2 

42.5 

89.9 

56.3 

10 

48.3 

35.6 

64.4 

1 

85.5 

79.8 

85.7 

11 

77.2 

87.9 

82.3 

9 

79.6 

88.2 

88.2 

4 

13.7 

31.1 

51.7 

6 

77.9 

37.4 

71.8 

18 

76.6 

75.5 

91.4 

2 

83.9 

80.0 

90.9 

2 

78.1 

65.0 

92.0 

8 

70.1 

81.6 

88.1 

4 

54.8 

88.0 

88.2 

2 

77.6 

87.4 

96.0 

6 

32.0 

31.7 

50.7 

6 

39.1 

60.1 

49.0 

6 

41.6 

54.0 

54.6 

6 

56.6 

53.2 

62.2 

6 

51.5 

39.4 

60.9 

6 

63.4 

76.7 

64.1 

2 

56.7 

66.4 

78.4 

2 

52.5 

36.3 

(i3.7 

fiber. 


l*erd. 
60.1 
59.0 
49.7 
35.5 
50.5 
71.6 
43.8 
66.3 
54.3 
39.8 
40.2 
24.3 
29.3 
52.7 
56.1 
58.8 
67.0 
68.2 
70.8 
68.3 
72.1 


Protein  metabolism  with  sheep  on  a  ration  of  pure  grasses,  O.  IIagemann 
(Afffe.  Physiol.  [PflUger],  128  (1909),  No.  ^-5,  pp.  2S8-250).— Digestion  experi- 
ments with  growing  wethers  are  reported  with  English  rye  grass  (LoUum 
perennc),  bird*s  foot  trefoil  (Lotus  cinnivulatus),  meadow  fescue  (Festuca 
pratensis),  and  meadow  foxtail  (Alopeimrus  pratensis).  The  most  striking 
resolt  obtained  was  with  the  meadow  foxtail,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 

CtteUfcirnts  of  diffestibilitif  of  different  hays,  (thtnitird  with  sheep. 


KitHl  4>f  hay. 


^fiwmfatnne , 

*^i^tonuadatu$  ... 
Normal  meadow  hay 
Art««apratau<« 

Kormalhay 


Number 

of 

days. 

Dry 
matter. 

Protein. 

Ether 
extract. 

Nitrojren- 

free 
extract. 

('rude 
fiber. 

Asli. 

Perd. 

Perd. 

Perd. 

Perd. 

Per  d. 

Per  d. 

8 

59.6 

68.7 

52  6 

63.2 

52.3 

53.0 

6 

69.8 

75.5 

42.9 

64.3 

48.5 

62. 5 

8 

65.8 

63.7 

64.5 

61.7 

49.6 

36.7 

6 

58.1 

42.4 

39.6 

63. 7 

58.2 

37.7 

6 

66.1 

73.7 

38.8 

71.0 

71.0 

34.3 

7 

65.5 

62.6 

52.6 

61.8 

49.9 

35.5 

On  the  digestibility  of  globulin  (blood  bread)  by  wethers,  O.  Hagemann 
(Arch.  PhysUn.  [Pfluger],  128  (1909),  No.  10-12,  pp.  587-5^^^).— Defibrinated 
blood  from  a  slaughterhouse  was  mixed  with  different  kinds  of  meal,  baked, 
and  then  fed  to  2  wethers,  600  gm.  of  hay  and  200  gm.  of  the  bread  being  fed 
*tally  to  a  sheep  weighing  about  38  kg.  The  digestion  coefficients  of  the  bkxHl 
bread  were  computed  as  follows :  Dry  matter  83.4,  nitrogen  C6.1,  ether  extract 
33^  nitrogen-free  extract  94,  and  ash  79.4  per  cent.    The  coefficients  for  a 
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sheep  weighing  49  kg,  on  a  daily  ration  of  696  gm.  of  bay  and  300  gnu  of  blood 
bread  were  dry  matter  75^,  nitrogen  66.3,  ether  extract  61,  and  nitrogen-free 
extract  86.5  per  cent 

The  respiratory  exchange  in  the  lungs  was  estimated  by  measurements,  a 
detailed  report  of  which  is  to  be  published.  The  respiratory  quotient  obtained 
was  0.922.  According  to  tlie  computations  of  the  author  there  was  a  daily 
gain  of  13.6  gm.  protein  and  19.6  gm.  fat. 

Heredity,  thought,  and  transcendental  memory  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  physicist,  G.  Eichhobn  {Vererbunff,  Qeddchtnis  und  Tranazendcntale  Brim- 
ncrungen  vom  Standpunkte  des  Physikers,  Stuttgart,  1909,  pp.  X-hll6;  rev. 
in  Nature  [London],  81  (1909),  Ao.  2082,  p.  361;  Arch,  Entwickl.  Mech.  Onfon., 
27  (1909),  No.  2,  pp,  SlO-312),— An  attempt  to  reconcile  the  explanation  of  the 
properties  of  organisms  manifested  as  inheritance,  thought,  and  memory  with 
other  properties  of  matter  by  means  of  the  electron  theory. 

On  the  alleged  influence  of  lecithin  upon  the  determination  of  sex  in 
rabbits,  R.  C.  Punnett  (Proc,  Cambridge  Phil.  8oc.,  15  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  S2. 
i^5).— The  author  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  Russo  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  269). 
with  negative  results.  In  a  series  of  treated  does  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  was  24 :  23,  and  in  a  series  of  untreated  does  54 :  49. 

On  the  influence  of  different  nutrients  on  the  number  of  blood  corpaades 
in  herbivorous  animals  with  simple  stomachs,  J.  Just  (Zentbi.  FkysM.,  iS 
(1909),  No,  12,  pp.  579-SSi).— No  appreciable  increase  of  either  white  or  red 
corpuscles  was  observed  in  rabbits  during  the  digestion  of  sugar,  fat,  peptone, 
egg  albumen,  legumin,  or  water.  These  results  agree  with  those  previoasly 
found  in  other  investigations  on  ruminants. 

On  the  influence  of  different  feeds  on  the  movement  of  the  gisz&rd  in  hens. 
Mangold  and  Felldin  (Zentbi.  Physiol,  23  (1909),  No.  P,  pp.  $02,  303). — ^Thi» 
is  an  abstract  of  a  pai)er  read  l)efore  the  GJerman  Physiological  Society  at 
Greifswald.  Contractions  of  the  gizzard  muscles  were  more  frequent  with 
hard  than  with  soft  feeds.  The  length  of  the  peristole  with  a  feed  of  potatoes 
ranged  from  26  to  30  seconds,  mixed  feeds  22  to  25  seconds,  wheat  18  to  22 
seconds,  and  barley  15  to  18  seconds. 

The  influence  of  age  on  the  body  temperature  of  geese  and  ducks,  Lois 
(Arch.  Physiol,  [Pfliiger],  128  (1909),  No.  10-12,  pp.  555-559).— From  3  to  7 
months  of  age  the  average  body  temi)erature  of  geese  was  40.85**  C;  from  6 
to  12  months,  40.65° ;  from  2  to  5  years,  40.7  to  40.8** ;  and  at  20  years,  41^ 
In  ducks  the  average  body  temperature  was  as  follows:  From  1  to  3  months. 
41.54° ;  3  to  5  months,  41.83° ;  6  months,  42.11° ;  7  to  9  months,  42.15°;  1  year, 
41.45° ;  2  years.  41.46° ;  and  3  years.  42.45°. 

Loss  of  live  weight  in  animals  during  transportation,  Hesteb  {Dent. 
Landw.  Presse,  36  (1909),  No,  78,  pp.  829,  830).— Thi^  contains  data  on  the 
loss  in  weight  sustained  by  animals  when  sent  to  market  by  wagon,  railroad,  or 
on  foot. 

The  animal  husbandry  of  the  colony  of  Eritrea,  E.  March i  (Agr.  Colon, 
[Italy],  3  (1909),  Nos.  2,  pp.  11-111,  figs.  33;  3,  pp.  H9-183,  figs.  9;  +,  pp.  229- 
268,  figs.  10). — This  is  a  statistical  and  general  account  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry, which  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Italian  colony. 
According  to  the  census  of  1905  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  colony  was, 
camels  46,853,  horses,  asses  and  mules  29J89,  cattle  250.891.  and  sheep  and 
goats  736,132. 

[Stock  breeding  in  Japan].  V.  Siiiuooka  (In  Agriculture  in  Japan.  Tokyo: 
(Jolt.,  1908,  pp.  32)^J8), — C'attle  were  kept  In  Japan  in  prehistoric  times  and  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  for  food  and  for  sacrifice  was  common  until  the  Introductioo 
of  Buddhism.    The  use  of  milk  and  butter  was  kuowHi  but  the  chief  object  for 
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keeping  cattle  was  for  draft  purposes.  The  first  step  in  modern  improvement  of 
cattle  was  tbe  importation  of  15  head  in  1869.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sev- 
eral native  breeds  besides  the  introductions  of  Ayrshires,  Dutcli,  Simmenthaler, 
Brown  Swiss,  Devon,  Jersey,  and  Shorthorn  cattle. 

The  horse  appears  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Japan.  The  first  authentic 
record  of  foreign  importation  was  iu  247  A.  D.,  when  the  King  of  Korea  made 
a  present  of  several  horses  to  the  Japanese  court.  European  horses  were  im- 
ported in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  native  breeds  are  described.  Sheep  rais- 
ing was  not  undertaken  until  1817,  and  for  some  reason  has  never  been  very 
succeesful.  Goats  have  been  introduced  from  China  and  Korea.  The  rear- 
ing of  swine  dates  l)ack  to  antiquity,  but  was  discontinued  later  because  of 
religioas  prejudices. 

In  recent  years  the  Government  has  encouraged  the  breeding  of  all  kinds  of 
ilve  stock.  In  1906  the  total  number  of  cattle  was  1,190,373,  horses  1,466,466, 
sheep  3,501,  and  goats  74,750. 

[Stock  breeding  in  Formosa] ,  C.  Shimooka  ( In  Agriculture  in  Japan,  Tokyo: 
Oovt.y  1908,  pp,  352-^54). — Stock  breeding  in  Formosa  Is  not  engaged  in  to  any 
large  extoit.  There  are  two  varieties  of  horses,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
water  buffaloes,  and  two  varieties  of  yellow  cow.  A  few  foreign  breeds  of 
cattle  have  been  Introduced.  Swine  are  quite  extensively  raised  and  are  of 
the  Chinese  type.    The  goats  are  small  and  used  as  ofTerings  at  festivals. 

Substitutes  for  skim  milk  in  raising  calves,  E.  S.  Savage  and  G.  W. 
Tailby,  Jr.  (Xeir  York  Cornell  8ta,  Bui.  269,  pp,  491-517,  figs.  2i). —Thi%  bul- 
letin reviews  the  work  of  other  investigators  on  feeding  substitutes  for  skim 
milk,  and  reports  investigations  at  this  station  for  the  past  2  years. 

The  calves  which  were  used  in  this  experiment  were  at  first  given  whole  milk, 
which  was  gradually  replaced  by  skim  milk  or  other  substitute,  and  also  were 
fied  daily  a  grain  mixture  of  ground  com  and  oats,  bran,  and  oil  meal,  of  which 
they  were  given  all  they  would  eat  up  clean.  Hay  was  kept  before  them  at  all 
times.  Whole  milk  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $1.65  per  100  lbs.  and  skim 
milk  15  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

The  fbllowing  table  contains  the  gains  made  on  the  various  substitutes : 

Gains  made  by  calves  on  skim  milk  and  skim  milk  substitutes. 


Kind  of  feed  gives  in  addition  to  wbolc  milk, 
hay,  and  grain  mixture. 


I 

Bchnmacber  calf  meal 

LartinaSoine 

sum  milk | 

Skim  milk  powder 

Srhimmrfaer  calf  meal 

Bfaucbfbfd  calf  meal 


Number 

of 
calves. 

Number 

of 

days. 

1 

Affeatbe- 
gmning. 

"^^-6 

5 

120 

6 

120 

19.6 

5 

105 

Birth. 

7 

160 

...do.... 

6 

150   ...do...  ' 

4 

150   ...do....' 

4 

150 

...do.... 

Average 
daily 
gain. 


PouruU. 
1.76 
1.25 

.70 
1.58 
1.23 
1.10 

.87 


Average 

cost  per 

pound 

gain. 


CenU. 
4.8 
8.1 

11.6 
4.8 
6.4 
9.0 

18.4 


**  It  is  evident  from  the  results  of  these  experiments  and  those  elsewhere  tliat 
good,  strong,  healthy  calves  can  be  raised  without  skim  milk  or  milk  of  any  kind 
after  the  first  30  days. 

**  Skim  milk«  hay,  and  grain  make  the  best  substitute  for  whole  milk  in  rais- 
ing calves.  A  calf  fed  on  skim  milk  should  reach  a  weight  of  300  lbs.  at  5 
moDths  of  age,  and  the  gain  should  he  made  at  the  rate  of  1.5  lbs.  per  day,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  5  cts.  per  pound. 
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**  If  skim  milk  is  not  at  liand,  ttie  best  substitute  for  it  seems  to  be  tliird- 
grade  dried  skim  miik  powder.  The  average  gains  made  in  tliis  experimoit 
were  not  so  large  as  witli  the  skim  milk,  but  were  good.  A  calf  fed  on  this 
food  should  reach  a  weight  of  250  to  260  Iba  at  5  months  of  age,  making  an 
average  gain  of  1.25  lbs.  per  day  at  a  cost  of  less  than  6.5  cts.  per  pound. 

**A  tablespoouful  of  soluble  blood  meal  mixed  with  each  feed  served  to  keep 
the  bowels  of  the  calves  in  better  condition,  and  since  it  is  comparatively  inex- 
pensive a  wider  use  of  it  might  be  profitabla" 

Indian  cattle  in  Jamaica,  B.  S.  Gosset  (BuL  Dept.  Agr,  Jamaica,  n.  ser^  I 
{1909),  No.  2,  pp.  102-113,  pis.  -^).— The  Mysore,  Gugerat,  Gir,  and  Hissar  breeds 
of  cattle  imported  from  India  are  described.  All  4  breeds  appear  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  island  conditions.  The  Mysore  is  an  excellent  draft  animal  and 
is  used  in  place  of  mules  to  transport  bananas  to  shipping  placea  The  Gir 
breed  is  a  good  dairy  breed,  but  the  Hissar  appears  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  humped  breeds  of  Indian  cattle  which  so  far  have  been  imported,  as  it  is  a 
general  purpose  animal. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  American  Bison  Society,  1908-9  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Amer.  Bison  8oc.,  2  {1908-9),  pp.  85,  pi.  1,  figs.  2i).— This  report  includes  an  ac- 
count of  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the  American  bison,  and 
contains  descriptions  of  some  of  the  herds  of  pure-bred  bison  and  bison  crosses 
with  cattle. 

Farm  management  with  sheep,  F.  W.  Wilson  {Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  60,  pp. 
JH2-Ji51,  figs.  3). — This  contains  information  for  the  practical  man  on  the  pas- 
turing, feeding,  and  general  management  of  sheep. 

Hog  raising^  in  the  South,  S.  A.  Knapp  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ.  $0, 
pp.  8,  fig.  1). — This  circular  was  written  to  show  how  hog  raising  in  the  Sooth 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  profitable  lines  of  animal  husbandry,  and  sum- 
marizes data  for  the  most  part  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  14,  p.  486;  19,  p. 
1170;  20,  p.  569). 

"The  best  way  to  make  hog  raising  profitable  in  the  South  is  to  graze  the 
hogs  upon  pasture  prepared  especially  for  them,  supplementing  the  green  food 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  grain  ration.  l'iK)n  this  plan  hogs  can  be  raised  at 
an  average  cost  of  1^  to  3  cts.  a  pound,  dei>ending  mainly  ui)on  the  managemrat 
of  the  sows  and  pigs  and  upon  an  economic  plan  of  fattening." 

Details  are  given  of  a  cropping  plan  for  economical  i)ork  production.  Because 
of  the  instability  of  the  weather  at  killing  time  large  losses  would  be  pre- 
vented if  every  market  town  in  the  South  had  an  abattoir,  sheds  for  holding 
hogs,  a  refrigerating  plant,  and  rooms  for  curing  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon. 

Baising  hogs  in  Colorado,  H.  M.  Cottrell  {Colorado  Sta.  BuL  1^6,  pp.  3S2, 
figs.  7,  dgm.  /). — This  is  a  popular  summary  of  information  on  hog  raising 
under  Colorado  conditions. 

The  feeds  specially  recommended  are  barley,  field  peas,  alfalfa  pasture,  and 
mllo  maize.  "  Barley,  under  irrigation,  costs  less  an  acre  to  raise  than  com  In 
the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  and  will  produce  more  i>ork.  From  500  to  1,000 
lbs.  of  gain  can  be  put  on  hogs  during  the  season  from  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
imsture.  It  costs.  Including  the  rent  of  the  land,  from  $3  to  $6  an  acre  to  raise 
field  peas,  and  feeders  estimate  that  an  acre  of  good  peas,  when  pastured  off, 
will  put  400  lbs.  of  gain  on  hogs." 

The  plants  recommended  for  hog  pasture  are  alfalfa,  dwarf  Essex  rape,  rye, 
winter  wheat,  sorghum,  and  sweet  clover.  J^Iethods  of  feeding  and  manage- 
ment and  finishing  for  market  are  described. 

"One  hundred  thousand  hogs  are  needed  each  month  in  Denver  territory  to 
supply  the  demand  for  pork  and  pork  products. 
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'*The  Colorado  packer  wants  a  well-finished,  fat,  blocky  hog  weighing  alive 
from  220  to  250  lbs.  During  the  winter  months  there  is  a  good,  but  limited 
demand  for  the  city  whole  carcass  trade,  for  well-finished  hogs  weighing  alive 
from  150  to  175  lbs.  each. 

"  Most  of  the  Colorado  hogB  marketed  in  the  past  three  years  have  been  un- 
finished and  too  light  in  weight.  A  well-finished  hog  will  dress  80  per  cent; 
the  average  at  the  Denver  packing  houses  in  1908  was  73  per  cent 

"  The  chief  trouble  has  l)een  that  most  Colorado  farmers  neglect  their  hogs 
through  the  summer,  stunting  them,  and  stunted  hogs  do  not  finish  well.'* 

There  are  illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  of  a  portable  hog  house,  an 
alfalfa  rack  for  feeding,  and  the  piggery  at  the  Colorado  College. 

Timely  hints  to  horse  breeders,  C.  W.  Gay  {Penn,  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  ISl,  pp. 
23). — ^This  is  a  popular  article  and  contains  hints  for  the  practical  breeder. 

Can  the  laying  ability  of  a  hen  be  determined  by  external  charactersP 
Mrs*  Handrik  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Kammer  Schlesiehj  13  {1900),  No.  89,  pp.  1169- 
1173). — ^The  author  furnishes  some  data  to  show  that  neither  the  width  of  the 
pelvis  nor  the  length  of  the  baqH  Is  an  index  of  egg  production. 

E^T^-laying  competitions  at  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
periment Farm,  D.  S,  Thompson  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  {1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
517-533,  figs.  18). — This  is  a  report  of  the  seventh  annual  and  the  second  2-year 
egg-laying  competitions. 

The  effect  of  these  competitions  has  been  to  Increase  the  average  egg  produc- 
tion from  130  eggs  per  hen  In  the  first  competition  to  180  in  the  seventh.  The 
size  of  the  eggs  has  also  been  increased  with  a  view  to  reach  the  commercial 
standard  of  24  oz.  per  dozen.  In  the  first  test  the  hens  in  22  per  cent  of  the 
pens  laid  eggs  which  were  undersized.  The  2-year  test  was  won  by  white  leg- 
horns, which  laid  an  average  of  245  eggs  the  first  year  and  191  eggs  the  second 
year. 

Banish  egg  collectingr  (A^  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  28  {1909),  No. 
25,  pp.  10 i2,  lOU,  1046,  figs.  3).— An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Danish 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Egg  Export  Association,  organized  In  1895,  and  now  com- 
prising 500  circles  or  local  associations  aggregating  some  43,000  members,  who 
pay  about  13.5  cts.  each  as  an  entry  fee.  The  object  of  the  association  Is  to 
establish  the  best  possible  market  in  foreign  countries  for  Danish  eggs  by  guar- 
anteeing that  the  eggs  delivered  with  the  registered  trade  mark  stenciled  on 
each  egg  are  absolutely  fresh  and  clean,  and  by  protecting  the  general  interests 
of  the  Danish  poultry  keepers  by  preserving  eggs,  fattening  and  selling  the 
poultry  of  the  members,  and  promoting  a  rational  poultry  management.  The 
methods  of  packing  the  eggs  for  export  are  described.  The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  very  successful.  The  sales  during  1907  amounted  to  10,000,000 
lbs-  of  eggs  and  poultry,  valued  at  $1,080,000. 

The  poultry  industry  in  Maryland,  with  suggestions  for  successful  poul- 
try manasrement,  C.  L.  Opperman  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  J88,  pp.  9-71,  figs.  27). — 
This  is  a  statistical  and  general  account  of  the  poultry  Industry  of  Maryland, 
much  of  the  Information  having  been  obtained  by  visits  to  successful  poultry 
farms  in  the  State. 

The  methods  of  housing  are  described  In  considerable  detail.  There  are  de 
scriptions  of  colony  and  continuous  houses,  both  with  open  and  with  closed 
front.  Other  topics  treated  are  Incubation,  natural  and  artificial  brooding, 
feeding,  and  marketing.  There  is  a  bibliography  of  poultry  literature  and  an 
account  of  the  common  diseases  of  poultry  by  G.  E.  Gage. 

[Foultry  keeping  in  Japanl,  C.  Shimooka  (In  Agriculture  in  Japan. 
Tokyo:  Govt.,  1908,  pp.  3^8-351). — In  very  early  times  poultry  was  kept  for  the 
fleah  and  tor  cock  fighting.    In  1876  the  Government  attempted  to  encourage 
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the  industryi  which  prospered  for  a  time.  Quite  recently  more  interest  has 
been  taken.  Many  European  and  Asiatic  breeds  hare  been  introduced,  but  not 
enough  eggs  are  produced  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  number  of  fowls 
In  1906  was  16,248,410,  the  number  of  duclcs  299,219,  turlceys  W88,  and  geese 
6,941.    The  number  of  eggs  produced  in  1907  was  699,494,137. 

Preservinfl:  tggUf  A.  K  ViifsoN  {Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  6$,  pp.  ^^i-i^^).— Methods 
of  preserving  eggs  by  means  of  limewater  and  water  glass  are  described. 

Snail  gardens,  D.  Getbb  {8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  68  (1909),  No.  115^,  p.  99).— An 
account  of  the  edible  snail  industry  of  France,  Wurttemberg,  and  Baden,  which 
seems  to  be  of  growing  importance.  Many  of  the  snail  farmers  are  beginners 
and  their  methods  of  caring  for  the  animals,  de8cril>ed  in  detail,  show  little 
evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  real  needs.  Most  of  the  snails  are  sent  to  the 
Paris  market,  which  opens  the  first  of  November. 

**  The  great  French  demand  for  snails  has  led  to  the  invention  of  imitations. 
The  snail  farmers  collect  the  empty  shells  that  have  accumulated  daring  the 
summer,  wash  them  and  sell  them  for  about  25  cts.  per  thousand.  The  shells 
are  sent  to  Paris,  where  they  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  snail  flesh,  liver,  batter, 
and  herbs." 

DAIBT  FABXnrO— DAIBTIHa. 

The  substitution  of  roots  for  concentrated  foods  in  rations  for  milk  pro- 
duction, E.  S.  Savage  {Xcw  York  Cornell  8ta,  Bui.  268,  pp.  44^-4^.  fiffs.  9).— 
The  object  of  these  feeding  trials  was  to  compare  the  value  of  the  dry  matter 
in  mangels  with  that  in  silage  and  in  grain,  and  they  were  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  a  Danish  feeding  trial  previously  reported  (BI  S.  R..  16, 
p.  909).  There  were  four  groups  of  5  cows  each.  The  feeding  period  lasted  6 
weeks,  but  the  data  do  not  Include  the  first  week  of  each  period.  The  mangels 
were  estimated  to  be  worth  $4.50  per  ton  and  the  silage  $2.25. 

In  the  experiments  of  1907-S  ration  1  consisted  of  hay,  silage,  AJax  flakes, 
com  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal.  In  ration  2,  2  lbs.  of  mangels 
were  substituted  for  each  pound  of  silage.  In  ration  3,  mangels  were  substi- 
tuted for  one-half  the  grain  ration.  In  1908-9  the  rations  were  similar,  but  the 
grain  ration  consisted  of  AJax  flakes,  buckwheat  middlings,  com  meal,  wheat 
bran,  and  oil  meal. 

For  the  2  years  the  total  dry  matter  required  for  the  production  of  1  lb.  of 
milk  fat  on  the  hay,  grain,  and  silage  ration  was  22.34  Ib&,  on  the  hay,  grain, 
and  mangels  ration  20.93  lbs.,  and  on  the  ration  wherein  one-half  of  the  grain 
was  substituted  for  silage  and  mangels  22.02  lbs.  The  average  cost  of  1  lb.  of 
milk  fat  on  these  rations  was  20.7  cts.,  27.4  cts.,  and  20.7  cts.,  respectively. 

No  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  different  rations  on  the 
live  weight  of  the  cows.  One  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  mangels  was  considered 
equal  to  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  In  grain,  which  agrees  with  the  Danish  ex|>eriment 
and  a  little  more  than  equal  to  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  silage,  but  the  cost  of 
ration  2  was  considered  too  high  to  be  economical. 

Estimating  the  average  price  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  at  $30  per  ton, 
'*  it  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  assumption  that  farmers  can  raise  mangels  for  $4 
per  ton  and  thus  reduce  their  feed  bill  very  materially,  by  the  Judicious  use  of 
mangels  to  replace  one-half  of  the  grain  ordinarily  fed  in  the  ration." 

The  effect  of  raw  potatoes,  potato  flakes,  and  potato  chips  on  milk  pro- 
duction, J.  Hansen  et  al.  (Fiihling^s  Landw,  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  511- 
591). — The  object  of  these  trials  was  to  determine  the  best  form  in  which  to 
feed  potatoes  to  milch  cows.  The  basal  ration  consisted  of  8  kg.  of  liay,  3  kg. 
of  oat  chaff,  3  kg.  of  brewers*  grains  molasses,  and  5  kg.  of  peanut  cake  per  1,000 
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kf^  lire  weight.    The  effect  of  feeding  these  different  rations  was  quite  uniform, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table. 

Average  daily  u^eld  of  milk  with  a  supplementary  ration  of  potatoes. 


Period. 


Namber 


1 

1 

1 ! 

12 

2. 1 

12 

1 1 

12 

4 1 

10 

5 

10 

6 

10 

Stipplementaxy  feed. 


Potato  flakes 

Raw  potatoes 

Potato  flakes 

Dried  potato  chips 

Potato  chips  soaked  in  water 
Potato  flakes 


Yield  of 
milk. 


if  08 
15.67 
15.23 
15.12 
14.79 
14.46 


Spedflo 
gravity. 


1.0316 
1.0821 
1.0320 
1.0622 
1.0823 
1.0828 


J*at 


Solids- 
Dot-fat. 


I 


Percent, 
8.23  I 
3.19 
3.15  I 

3.04 ; 

3.11 
8.04  I 


Percent. 
8.81 
8.87 
8.87 
8.96 
8.96 
8.92 


The  Swiss  Spotted-Cattle  Breeders'  Association  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweiz, 
£5  il909).  No.  6,  pp.  355-392).— This  contains  the  yields  of  milk,  i)ercentages  of 
fat  in  milk,  and  other  data  relating  to  this  breed.  The  annual  yield  of  milk 
ranged  from  1,750.7  to  5J96.5  kg.,  the  percentage  of  fat  from  3.40  to  4.46,  and 
that  of  solids-not-fat  from  12.13  to  14.32. 

Annual  report  of  the  association  for  the  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  Hoom,  1908  {Verslag  Ver.  Exploit,  Proefzuivelhoerderij  Uoom, 
J 908,  pp.  59,  pi.  i,  fig,  1). — ^This  report  includes  investigations  on  short  cheese, 
self-heating  of  tiay,  feeding  experiments  with  linseed  meal,  and  trials  of  a  new 
Cham  by  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  and  K.  H.  M.  Van  der  Zande,  previously  reported 
from  otlier  sources. 

The  influence  of  the  health  of  the  dairy  animal  on  the  nutritive  value 
of  milk,  Moussu  {Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  3  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  475-488).— The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  excretory  properties  of  the  mammary  gland,  which 
is  an  organ  of  excretion  as  well  as  secretion.  Alcohol,  ether,  cliloroform,  and 
potassium  iodid  liave  been  found  in  milk.  If  these  are  in  the  feed,  or  other 
poisons  are  formed  in  the  body  during  the  lactation  period,  they  may  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  mammary  gland.  Milk  from  animals  in  a  diseased  or  abnormal 
condition  must  have  less  nutritive  value  and  in  many  cases  should  be  dis- 
carded altogether. 

The  milk  of  sheep,  J.  Alvabado  y  Also  (Milch  Ztg„  38  (1909),  No.  41,  pp," 
482,  483). — ^Tlie  author  discusses  the  value  of  sheep's  milk,  especially  in  hot 
coontries,  and  suggests  tliat  it  should  be  studied  from  the  physiological  stand- 
point as  most  of  our  knowledge  of  milk  has  been  obtained  from  investigations 
of  cow's  milk. 

The  relative  nutritive  value  of  sterilized,  pasteurized,  raw,  and  dried  milk, 
E.  C.  AviKAOifET  and  M.  Ftnv  (Rev.  Hyg.  et  M^d.  Infant,,  8  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  250- 
261). — The  authors  conclude  that  raw  milk  of  good  quality  is  an  Ideal  nourish- 
ment, and  tliat  pasteurization  induces  little  change  in  the  physical  and  chem- 
ical clmracter  of  milk,  while  considerable  change  is  induced  by  sterilization.  An 
opinion  regarding  dried  milk  is  reserved. 

[Copper  in  certifled  milk],  A.  Spbingeb  and  A.  Springeb,  Jr.  (Jour,  Indus. 
and  Bngin.  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  576-678).— Certified  milk  supplied  from 
a  certain  dairy  was  found  to  contain  traces  of  copper.  Upon  investigation,  the 
autliors  found  that  the  origin  of  the  copper  was  from  a  boiler  compound,  and 
Imd  been  transmitted  to  the  milk  by  means  of  the  live  steam  employed  In  steri- 
lising tlie  milk  cooler. 

Competitive  exhibitions  of  milk  and  cream,  C.  B.  Lane  and  I.  C.  Wexd 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  151,  pp.  56).— This  circular  contains 
an  account  of  a  competitive  exhibition  of  milk  and  cream  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerc^e  of  that  city  and  In  cooperation 
with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department.  Besides  a  description  of  the  methods 
of  awarding  the  prizes,  a  list  of  the  prize  winners,  and  a  copy  of  the  revised 
score  card  for  farm  dairies,  the  circular  contains  several  addresses  on  dairy 
contests,  the  scoring  of  mlllc  and  cream,  and  other  problems  connected  with 
dairying  and  dairy  legislation. 

Pure  milk  for  cities,  A.  Haxstead  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V,  S.],  1,909, 
"So.  S626  p.  7). — This  is  a  report  on  recent  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
health  department  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  England,  to  combat  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  by  supplying  dairy  farmers  within  10  miles  of  the  city  with  free 
tuberculin  and  veterinary  assistance  for  testing  their  cows. 

The  necessity  for  the  control  of  the  milk  industry,  A.  Hougardy  (Ann. 
MM.  V^t.,  58  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  568-579). — An  account  of  the  danger  of  using 
unsanitary  milk.  Regulations  on  the  sale  of  mlllc  in  Belgium  are  given,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  for  making  them  more  stringent. 

The  Lady  Talbot  Milk  Institute  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909),  Xo.  9. 
pp.  545-568,  figs.  14). — ^This  is  the  first  annual  rei)ort  of  the  institute,  which 
was  established  on  the  plan  of  the  Gouttes  de  Lalt  In  France,  with  the  object 
of  reducing  the  death  rate  of  infants  in  the  city  of  Melbourne  and  surrounding 
municipal  districts  due  to  insanitary  milk  in  the  summer  months.  There  is 
also  an  account  by  J.  M.  B.  Connor  of  the  equipment  and  methods  adopted  at 
the  model  dairy  farm  which  supplies  the  milk  distributed  by  the  instltuta 

During  the  5  months  the  institute  was  distributing  milk,  300  infants  were 
supplied,  of  whom  only  8  died,  a  remarkable  showing  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  majority  when  first  put  on  the  milk  were  already  suffering  from  troubles 
caused  by  impure  milk. 

Mountain  dairying,  L.  Funder  (Xorsk  Landmandsblad,  28  (1909),  Xo.  3S. 
pp.  465-467). — An  article  containing  a  brief  account  of  present  methods  of 
mountain  dairying  in  Norway,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

Danish  dairying,  1908,  B.  Boogild  (Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1909,  No.  4,  pp. 
193-208). — The  usual  general  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  Danish  dairy 
Industry  during  the  year  is  given. 

The  production  and  use  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  among  the  native  of 
Africa,  O.  Koch  (Vmschau,  13  (1909),  No.  42,  pp.  869-872,  figs.  4).— Brief 
notes  are  presented  on  the  primitive  methods  used  In  dairy  husbandry  by  the 
native  tribes  of  Africa. 

The  condensed  milk  industry,  D.  S.  Burch  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amcr. 
Cream.,  28  (1909),  No.  25,  pp.  1016,  1018,  1020,  1022,  figs.  4).— A  short  sketch 
of  the  development  of  the  condensed  milk  Industry  In  this  country,  which  began 
in  1856. 

In  1880  there  were  13,000,000  lbs.  of  condensed  milk  manufactured;  In  18!K), 
33,000,000;  In  1900,  187,000,000;  In  1905,  303,000,000;  and  It  will  probably  reach 
500,000,000  lbs.  In  1909.  The  amount  exi)orted  amounts  to  about  25.000,000  lbs. 
annually,  and  the  amount  Imiwrted  to  about  7,000.000  lbs.  Figures  are  quoted 
to  show  that  by  paying  better  prices  for  milk,  condenseries  usually  take  business 
away  from  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

Creamery  cost,  R.  C.  Potts  (.V.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  28  (1909), 
No.  25,  p.  998). — Estimates  are  given  for  the  cost  of  creamery  construction  and 
equipment  for  cooperative  creameries  such  as  are  In  successful  operation  in 
Oklahoma.  There  is  an  itemized  list  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  a  dally 
capacity  of  1,800  lbs.  of  butter.  The  entire  cost  of  such  a  creamery  Is  estimated 
to  be  for  equipment  $1,180.70,  for  freight  on  equipment  $100,  for  cost  of  Install- 
ing machinery  $70,  for  building  the  boiler  and  refrigerator  room  $1,600,  and 
for  water  supply  and  sewerage  $200,  making  a  total  of  $3,150.70. 
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[Analyses  of  butter],  A.  Nestreljaew  (Milchw,  Zenihl.,  5  (1909),  No.  10, 
pp,  ^7-453), — ^This  is  a  report  regarding  butter  constants  as  determined  in 
the  years  1907--8  at  tbe  dairy  laboratory  at  Smeinogorslt,  Siberia.  The  range, 
classes  of  frequency,  and  deviation  of  these  constants  through  the  different 
months  of  the  year  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

The  data  can  be  sunmiarized  as  follows:  Range  of  water  content  7.09  to 
16.05  per  cent,  with  the  mode  (or  class  of  greatest  frequency  which  indicates 
the  type)  11  to  12  per  cent.  The  salt  content  was  mostly  under  2  per  cent 
Tbe  range  of  tbe  acidity  of  the  butter  was  1  to  8.53  per  cent,  and  the  mode 
3  to  4  per  cent ;  acidity  of  the  butter  fat,  range  0.61  to  7.66  per  cent,  and  the 
mode  1  to  2  per  cent;  refractive  index  at  40**  C,  range  40.5  to  46.1,  and  the 
mode  43  to  44 ;  Reichert-Meissl  number,  range  19.65  to  33.14,  and  the  mode  27 
to  28;  Hehner  value,  range  84.93  to  90.91,  and  the  mode  86  to  87;  range  of 
Bpecific  gravity  at  100**  C,  from  0.8638  to  0.8698;  Kottstorfer  number,  range 
218.14  to  234.47,  and  the  mode  224  to  225;  and  the  iodin  number,  range  29.92 
to  46.45,  with  60  per  cent  of  the  samples  between  33  and  40. 

An  abnormal  sample  of  butter  from  a  Cheshire  herd  of  cows,  A.  Smetham 
(Analyst,  34  (1909),  No,  400,  pp,  304,  305).— The  source  of  a  sample  of  butter 
suspected  of  having  l>een  adulterated  with  foreign  fats  was  investigated  and 
the  abnormality  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  of  lactation. 
The  following  data  show  variations  which  may  occur  in  unadulterated  butter  : 


Chemical  constants  of  butter  from  various  sources. 


Source  of  butter. 


Reichert- 
Wollny 
figure. 


lodln 
number. 


Saponifi- 
cation 
niunber. 


Milk  from  new  mUch  cows,  Feb.  23 

Milk  from  tbe  same  cows,  Mar.  18  — 

Milk  in  advanced  stage  of  lactation 

Whey  batter  from  all  the  cows 

Batter  from  whey  cream  and  "  beestings 


86.8 
84.4 
19.8 
80.4 
30.9 


86.9 
89.9 
38.2 
88.4 
86.9 


224.0 


224.0 
226.8 


Camembert  cheese  problems  in  the  United  States,  0.  Thom  (Connecticut 
Starrs  8ta.  Bui.  58,  pp.  317-374,  figs.  6;  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  Bui. 
115,  pp,  54,  flffs.  6). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  progress  made  in  the  cooperative 
work  of  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  in  connection  with  the  Dairy  Division  of 
this  Department,  and  is  largely  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  the  manufacture  of  European  varieties  of  soft  cheeses  in  this 
comitry.  The  factory  equipment  and  conditions  are  described  in  detail  and 
analyses  of  Camembert  cheeses  are  given. 

In  a  study  of  the  quality  of  milk  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  Camembert 
cheese  and  the  use  of  starters  it  was  found  that  gassy  curds  prevalent  in  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  were  due  to  the  presence  of  the  coli-aerogenes  group 
of  bacteria.  Bacillus  lactis  acidi  failing  to  develop.  For  the  successful  manu- 
facture of  Camembert  cheese  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  production 
of  the  starter  in  these  cold  months.  "The  introduction  of  0.5  per  cent  or 
slightly  more  pure  starter  with  ripening  over  night  at  50  to  57"  F.  has  produced 
vaS^eDt  ripening  to  reduce  gas  formation  to  a  minimum,  without  raising  the 
acidity  test  (phenolphtlialein)  above  0.22  to  0.23  per  cent." 

In  new  factories  the  milk  should  be  inoculated  with  Camembert  mold  spores, 
but  when  once  in  the  factory  the  mold  will  propagate  itself.  Undesirable  molds 
can  be  kept  out  only  by  strict  cleanliness  in  the  factory.  The  best  temperature 
for  the  factory  is  from  52  to  58*"  F.,  but  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  ripening 
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room  Is  more  important  than  temperature.  The  point  of  equilibrium  of  vaiior 
tension  differs  witb  cheeses  of  different  water  content,  being  considerably  higher 
for  cheeses  at  60  |ier  cent  water  content  than  for  cheeses  at  50  per  cent.  *'  In 
one  experiment  al>out  150  gm.  of  cheese  testing  about  65  per  cent  water  evapo- 
rated at  the  rate  of  1  gm.  per  day,  whereas  a  similar  amount  of  cheese  testing 
about  10  per  cent  less  lost  weight  at  the  rate  of  only  0.3  gm.  per  day  in  the  same 
room  at  a  relative  humidity  approximating  88  per  cent.  Although  the  tempera- 
ture was  low,  the  sample  high  In  water  content  showed  marked  signs  of  decay 
In  10  days  under  these  conditions.  A  relative  humidity  of  88  per  cent  was 
manifestly  too  high  to  handle  cheese  as  wet  as  this.  The  other  was  found  hi 
excellent  condition." 

It  Is  believed  that  the  limits  as  to  relative  humidity  are  from  about  83  to  90 
or  92  per  cent,  the  optimum  depending  upon  the  temperature  selected  and  the 
water  content  of  the  cheeses.  **  For  cheeses  evenly  drained  and  fairly  firm  at 
beginning  of  ripening  (perhaps  57  to  59  per  cent  water)  probably  the  optimum 
would  be  86  to  88  per  cent  relative  humidity  at  52  to  54°  F." 

Successful  ripening  depends  upon  the  balance  of  the  activities  of  the  bacteria 
and  mold.  Climatic  conditions  in  America  are  so  different  from  those  of  France 
that  ripening  rooms  adapted  to  French  conditions  would  not  be  successful  here. 
Of  a  number  of  cities  studied,  San  Francisco  alone  was  found  to  have  conditions 
approaching  those  of  the  Camembert  district  of  France.  In  other  places  fac- 
tories must  have  a  better  control  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  than  those  in 
B^nce.    This  can  be  obtained  by  better  insulation  of  the  rooms. 

Experiments  show  that  Camembert  cheese  can  be  cooked  or  canned  and  thus 
a  loss  may  be  prevented,  which  has  often  occurred  In  the  past  when  the  cheese 
is  overripe.  Although  good  Camembert  cheese  can  be  made  on  the  farm  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  uniform  product  is  greater  when  working  on  a  small 
scale. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Cheese  making  with  pasteurized  milk,  C.  Mabtin  (Wiener  Landto.  Ztg^ 
59  {1909),  No.  78.  p.  775).— This  is  a  review  of  the  work  of  Gorini,  Has^ 
Jenssen,  and  other  investigators  on  making  Parmesan,  Roquefort,  and  other 
cheeses  from  pasteurized  milk. 

Making  soft  cheese  from  pasteurized  milk,  P.  Gu^rault  (Wiener  Landu>. 
Ztg.,  59  (1909),  No.  79,  p.  782).— The  method  of  making  soft  cheese  as  described 
Is  based  on  the  theory  of  Maz^  ( E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  291 )  and  has  been  used  by  the 
author  for  the  past  2  years.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  summer  Is 
much  superior  to  that  made  from  milk  not  pasteurized. 

VETERINABT  MEDICINE. 

On  the  increase  of  the  hemolytic  power  of  serums,  D.  Embleton  and  H.  B. 
Shaw  (BHt.  Med.  Jour.,  1909,  Xo.  25-^8,  pp.  1268-1211,  fig.  i).— "  It  appears  pos- 
sible, as  a  result  of  the  exi>erlnients  here  described,  to  develop  in  the  serums  of 
animals  into  which  injections  have  been  made  of  the  organs  of  another  animal 
of  the  same  8i)ecles,  a  change  which  consists  in  imrt  at  least  In  the  increase  of 
the  hemolytic  power  of  the  serum,  an  observation  which  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
has  not  hitherto  been  made.  Other  changes  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
experimental  introduction  of  organic  extracts  are  being  studied  by  us  by  the 
method  of  *  absorption  *  Introduced  by  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth. 

"  Further,  as  shown  by  the  above  exi)erlments,  the  emulsions  of  dlffer^t 
organs  appear  to  have  dlflPerent  powers  of  checking  the  hemolytic  property 
of  such  experimental  serums,  the  kidneys  jKJSsesslng  the  greatest  and  the  liver 
the  least  power,  while  the  spleen  and  heart  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 
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and  are  equally  or  nearly  equally  potent;  it  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
rxperimoito  that  the  organs  so  effective  are  not  limited  to  those  of  the  guinea 
pis.   The  nature  of  this  body  or  bodies  is  also  being  investigated  by  us. 

**  The  form  of  these  experiments  may  prove  of  use  in  determining  the  strength 
of  the  hemolytic  power  of  an  experimental  serum.  Instead  of  estimating  the 
titer  by  reference  to  red  corpuscles,  this  may  be  done  by  estimating  the  titer  In 
tenna  of  extracts  of  organ/* 

On  the  toxicity  of  castor-bean  meal,  Miessneb  {Abs.  in  Rec,  M^d,  V^t,  86 
(19$9),  No.  9,  pp,  S34~336) .—The  author  has  conducted  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  amounts  of  castor-bean  meal  which  are  fatal  when  fed  to  domestic 
animals,  and  summarizes  in  the  following  table  the  amounts  found  to  be  fatal 
when  administered  at  a  single  meal. 


Danes  of  castor-hean  meal  causing  death  in  domefttic  animals. 


Fkital  doses 
Speeiea.                  per  kilo- 
1     gram. 

Absolute 

mean  fatal 

doee. 

Species. 

Fatal  doses    Absolute 
per  kilo-    mean  fatal 
^ram.           dose. 

ftm\ 

Qrami, 
14.0 

6.6 

4.0 

2.S-2.4 

2.0 

QraiM. 
18.0 

106.0-140.0 
7.4 
16.0-20.0 

Sheep 

Oram$.     t     Qtoim, 
\.2lb    \     80.0 

Qf»X 

Rabbit 

0.7-1  1       1.6 

Dock 

Calf  

.5      1      16. 0-20. 0 

8boat 

Qoose 

.4             1.1 

Cow 

Horse 

.  1            SO.  0-60. 0 

Hog 

1.8-1.4  i    AO-0 

. 

Diseases  of  domestic  animals  [in  Japan],  C.  Shimooka  (In  Agriculture  in 
Japan.  Tokyo:  Govt.,  1908,  pp.  338-^4^).— According  to  the  statistics  given,  the 
diaeases  of  domestic  animals  most  prevalent  in  Japan  are  anthrax,  farcy,  and 
rinderpest,  wliiie  symptomatic  anthrax  appears  to  be  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  swine  erysipelas,  and  rabies  also  occur,  but  hog 
cholera,  sheep  pox,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  have  not  been  reported. 

The  diseases  of  the  eye  in  domesticated  animals,  H.  Gbay  (Vet.  Rec.,  21 
ilBOB).  No.  1082,  pp.  678-688).— An  account  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society  at  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
April,  1909. 

The  bacteriolofirical  diaflrnosis  of  anthrax  by  cultures  from  the  skin,  A. 
Circi  and  G.  Stoicescu  (Arhiva  Vet.,  6  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  71-85;  abs.  in  Vet. 
Bee.,  2i  (1909),  No:  1095,  pp.  3,  4).— The  authors  have  drawn  the  following 
coQcInsions  from  the  investigations  here  recorded: 

**The  vegetative  form  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  does  not  endure  for  more  than 
4S  boors  within  the  carcasses  of  animals  dead  of  anthrax,  on  account  of  the 
patrelactive  processes  which  talte  place  in  the  cadaver.  In  the  capillaries  of 
the  ikin,  it  endures  longer,  and  can  there  find  conditions  suitable  for  sporula- 
tkm  later.  The  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  the  akin  resist  the  action  of 
adnoqiheric  agents  and  of  chlorid  of  sodium  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
bacteriological  diagnosis  of  anthrax  is  always  possible  by  cultures  from  the 
akib  of  putrefied  carcasses,  stretched  upon  a  piece  of  wood  to  dry,  and  sent  to 
laboratories.  This  method  should  be  adopted  ns  soon  as  possible  for  the 
<Uagiioai8  of  anthrax  in  suspected  carcasses  when  immediate  investigations  can 
not  be  undertaken — especially  in  summer,  when  the  organs  rapidly  putrefy  de- 
■Plte  all  precautions.** 

Vaccination  against  anthrax,  A.  BAlint  (Allatorvosi  Lapok,  81  (1908),  No. 
H.  pp.  298,  299;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No.  6,  p.  268).— The  author 
lias  vaccinated  more  tlian  6,000  animals  with  Pasteur's  vaccines  without  failure 
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or  accident,  but  Intends  to  resort  In  the  future  to  the  method  of  Sobembeim  by 
which  immunity  can  be  conferred  through  a  single  treatment.  He  recommends 
the  injection  separately  of  5  cc.  of  serum  and  i  cc.  of  the  culture.  The  Rerum 
can  be  used  as  a  curative  agent. 

The  chemotactlc  power  of  the  toxin  produced  by  Sclerostomum  bidenta- 
turn  and  its  larvaB  on  the  polynuclear  eosinophiles,  G.  Vallillo  {Arch.  Wiss. 
tt.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  J^  {WOH),  Ao.  5-6,  pp,  505-^26;  Clin.  Vet.  [MUanh  Sez. 
flfci.,  31  (1908),  Ao.  6,  pp.  257-279;  ahs.  in  Rec  MM.  V6K  86  (1909),  No.  5, 
p.  IS-i). — The  toxin  produced  by  iJ.  bidentatum  possesses  a  positive  chemotrop- 
Ism  for  the  polynuclear  eosluophile  leucocytes.  It  has  no  chemical  relation  to 
the  toxin  produced  by  tlie  glanders  bacillus,  which  exercises  cbemotaxis  prin- 
cipally upon  the  neutrophlle  leucocytes.  The  gray  translucent  nodules  in  the 
lungs  of  the  horse  are  not  produced  by  the  glanders  bacillus  but  exclusively  by 
a  toxin  produced  by  /S.  bidentatum. 

Comparative  investigations  of  the  nodules  and  neoplastic  lesions  of  the 
intestines  of  the  horse  in  their  relation  to  glanders,  P.  Hummel  (Arch.  Wis». 
II.  Prakt.  Tierhcilk.,  34  (1908),  No.  5-6,  pp.  550-580,  pis.  3;  abs.  in  Rec.  MM.  V^t., 
86  (1909),  No.  5,  p.  18^).— It  is  concluded  that  the  nodules  and  neoplastic 
lesions  of  the  intestines  of  the  horse  are  usually  of  parasitic  origin.  The  lesions 
of  the.  intestinal  wall  produced  by  entozoa  are  always  characterlssed  by  the 
api)earanre  of  eosinophiles*  Glanderous  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  api>ear  to  be  very  rare. 

Contribution  to  the  pathologrical  anatomy  of  rinderpest,  S.  Abloing  and 
V.  Ball  (Arch.  M6d.  Expt.  et  Anat.  Path.  [Paris],  20  (1908),  No.  6,  pp.  693-715, 
pl8.  4;  a&«.  in  Rec.  MM.  VH.,  86  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  333,  334) ^—A  study  of  the 
disease,  which  ravaged  Egypt  In  1904  and  1905. 

The  therapeutic  immunity  reaction  in  the  differentiation  of  trypanosome 
species,  B.  T.  Terry  (Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  It  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  802-809) .—'*  It 
is  evident  that  the  guinea  pig  is  an  unfavorable  animal  in  which  to  preserve  the 
virus,  if  the  therapeutic  Immunity  reaction  Is  to  be  employed  in  the  differentiation 
of  trypansome  species,  for  the  experiments  clearly  show  that  trypanosomes 
of  common  origin,  never  in  contact  with  medicaments  of  any  sort,  may  behave 
like  dlflPerent  species  after  having  been  preserved  In  these  animals  for  1  year." 

Preliminary  note  on  Trypanosoma  eberthi  (=Spiroch8Bta  eberthi)  and 
some  other  parasitic  forms  from  the  intestine  of  the  fowl,  0.  H.  Martin 
and  Muriel  Robertson  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B 
549,  pp.  3Ho~391,  pi.  1). — In  a  preliminary  investigation  the  authors  examined 
the  cecal  and  rectal  contents  of  14  fowls  of  various  ages  and  at  various  stages 
of  digestion.  During  the  Investigation  flagellate  parasites  of  4  types  were  found 
In  the  cecum. 

In  3  of  these  types  large  numbers  of  Individuals  were  found  in  which  the 
characters  of  each  group  were  sharply  marked;  at  the  same  time  numerous 
transitional  forms  were  found.  The  first  form,  which  the  authors  considered 
to  be  T.  eberthi,  is  characterized  by  a  rather  elongated  body,  a  very  well 
marked  undulating  membrane  along  the  edge  of  which  a  flagellum  runs  from 
the  anterior  end  of  the  animal  to  end  freely  at  the  posterior  end.  A  second 
form  (Trichomonas  condition)  Is  described  as  a  typical  Trichomonas  of 
variable  size,  apparently  resembling  the  form  described  by  Wenyon  from  the 
mouse.  The  third  form  (Monocercomonas  condition)  Is  roughly  egg  shaped. 
The  fourth  form  was  a  sharply  marked  type,  found  In  small  numbers  on  two 
occasions,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  trailing  flagellum  which  can  be  coiled 
around  the  body.  It  Is  of  very  small  size,  roughly  half  the  size  of  the  smallest 
first  form  seen,  and  of  approximately  torpedo  shape.  Every  fowl  ezamiued 
was  found  Infected  with  one  or  other  of  these  flagellate  forms. 
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In  addition  to  these  forms  small*  rounded,  generally  motionless  forms  were 
met  with  in  whicli  the  typical  nucleus  and  blocks  of  the  first  form  were  seen, 
Infection  is  probably  only  effected  by  food  contaminated  by  feces  containing 
cysts  of  the  parasite. 

Trypanosoma  in^ens  n.  sp.,  D.  Bruce  et  al.  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc,  [London], 
Ser.  B,  81  (J909),  No.  B  549,  pp.  32S,  824,  pl-  i).— This  species  was  found  in 
the  blood  of  a  reed  buck,  a  bush  buck,  and  an  ox  at  Namukekera,  Uganda. 

Szperiments  and  observations  on  the  development  of  Trsrpanosoma  lewlsl 
in  TTiBTnatoplnus  spinulosus,  F.  S.  H.  Baldbet  {Arch,  Protistenk.^  15  (1909), 
A'o.  3,  pp.  326-332,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Bui.  9,  pp. 
3^3,  324 ) . — The  author  thinks  that  the  mechanical  transmission  of  T.  letcisi  by 
lice  is  an  exception. 

Toxin  formation  in  trypanosomiasis  (Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London], 
Bui.  9,  pp.  326S2S). — ^A  brief  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Furtlier  results  of  the  experimental  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis;  a 
progrress  report  to  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,,  H.  G.  Plimmeb  and 
W.  B.  Fby  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B  549,  pp.  354- 
311 ) . — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  experiments  with  the  same  strains  of  surra  as 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  985). 

Rats  were  treated  with  antimony  and  several  of  its  compoimds,  with  quassia, 
and  with  arsenophenylglycin.  Dogs  used  in  experiments  with  antimony  were 
found  to  be  extremely  susceptible  both  to  the  disease  and  to  antimony. 

Fartber  exi>eriments  upon  the  drug  treatment  of  canine  plroplasmosls, 
O.  H.  F.  NuTTALL  and  S.  Hadwen  (Parasitology,  2  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  229-235).— 
A  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  488). 

"  Trypanblau  injected  subcutaneously  into  dogs  a  day  before  or  a  day  after 
tbey  have  been  inoculated  with  blood  containing  Piroplasma  canis  effectually 
prevents  the  development  of  piroplasmosis  by  destroying  the  parasites  at  the 
onset  of  infection.  Trypanblau  given  by  the  mouth  is  ineffective,  since  it  exerts 
no  apparent  influence  either  upon  the  parasite  or  upon  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Tryparosan,  when  injected  subcutaneously  or  when  given  by  the  mouth,  has  no 
effect  upon  the  parasite  and  is  ineffective  as  a  remedy  against  piroplasmosis  in 
the  dog." 

The  druir  treatment  of  piroplasmosis  in  cattle,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  S. 
HADWEif  (Parasitology,  2  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  236-266,  charts  7).— "Trypanblau 
promises  to  l>e  an  efficient  remedy  for  bovine  piroplasmosis,  since  it  exerts  a 
direct  and  obvious  effect  upon  the  parasites.  The  effect  of  the  drug  upon 
Piroplasma  hovis  is  similar  to  that  which  it  produces  upon  the  canine  parasite. 
As  in  canine  piroplasmosis,  the  disappearance  of  the  parasites  from  tlie  blood 
may  be  temporary.  The  parasites  also  disappear  and  reappear  in  small  num- 
bers (after  2  to  11  days)  in  animals  undergoing  natural  recovery.  In  3  treated 
animals  the  parasites  reappeared  in  exceedingly  small  numbers  after  5  to  6 
days:  in  2  they  had  not  reappeared  after  16  and  18  days,  respectively.  The 
animals  show  no  symptoms  and  progress  toward  recovery.  Although  doses  of 
150  to  200  cc.  of  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  the  dye  were  used,  it  is  probable 
tliat  smaller  doses  will  prove  efficient.  The  drug  appears  to  produce  no  ill 
effects  upon  cattle." 

The  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  malignant  Jaundice  In  the  dog  and  for 
redwater  in  cattle,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  S.  Hadwen  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc  [Lon- 
don], Ser.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B  549,  pp.  348-350).— More  detailed  accounts  are 
noted  above. 

Tests  concerning  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  circulating  blood,  E.  C.  Schroeder 
and  W.  E.  Cotton  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  116,  pp.  23), — In- 
vestigations conducted  in  order  to  determine  whether  tubercle  bacilli  occur  lu 
the  circulating  blood  are  here  reported  in  detail. 
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During  the  course  of  the  Investigation  tests  were  made  of  42  tuberculous 
bovines  by  transferring  their  blood  as  rapidly  as  i>o88lble  to  tbe  i>eritoneal 
cavities  of  guinea  pigs.    The  results  obtained  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

"  We  failed  utterly  to  find  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood  of  tuberculous  cattle 
which  we  examined  microscopically  in  accordance  with  the  method  described 
and  used  by  Doctor  Rosenberger. 

**The  negative  results  of  our  microscopic  examinations  are  confirmed  by 
the  negative  results  obtained  with  95  guinea  pigs,  each  of  which  received  an 
intraabdominal  injection  of  blood  from  a  tuberculous  cow  or  bull. 

^  As  the  number  of  cattle  from  which  blood  was  injected  into  the  95  guinea 
pigs  was  42,  and  as  these  cattle  represented  practically  all  stages  of  tuber- 
culosis from  mildly  affected  recent  cases  to  old  and  completely  generalized  cases, 
we  feel  that  our  work  shows  beyond  the  remotest  doubt  tliat  tuberculosis  is 
not  to  be  classified,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  bacteriemia.'* 

In  an  appended  note  mention  is  made  of  an  independent  investigation  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  in  which  the  blood  of  8  infected  cattle  was  examined  micro- 
scopically and  the  blood  of  each  animal  injected  into  5  guinea  pigs.  Four  of 
the  cattle  used  were  slaughtered  for  meat,  but  upon  inspection  were  found  to 
be  so  extensively  affected  with  tuberculosis  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  condemn 
and  tank  their  carcasses  under  the  Federal  meat-inspection  regulationa  Tbe 
other  4  were  passing  tubercle  bacilli  from  their  bowels.  However,  no  tubercle 
bacilli  were  discovered  microscopically  and  not  one  of  the  40  injected  guinea 
pigs  contracted  tuberculosis 

Investiflrations  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  cattle,  E.  Rothhaar  iUnter- 
suchungen  Uber  Tuberkel-BazUlen  beim  Rinde.  Inaug,  Diss,,  Univ.  Bern,  J908, 
pp.  25'\-XLII;  rev.  <n  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No.  9,  p.  S9S).— The  author 
confirms  the  work  of  Kossel,  Wel)er,  and  Heuss  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  614)  on  the 
characters  peculiar  to  the  l>ovine  type  of  the  tubercle  Imcillus. 

A  bibliography  of  S4  titles  is  appended. 

nie  anatamo-pathological  forms  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  H.  Vall£e  and 
P.  CHAU8S6  (Rev.  O^ti  M6d.  V^t.,  IS  {1909),  No.  148,  pp.  177-185;  ahs.  in  Bui. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No.  9,  p.  5P6).— During  a  2  years*  investigation  of 
the  forms  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  700  cases  were  studied.  Two  forms,  the 
hypertrophic  and  the  nodular,  were  distinguished,  16  per  cent  of  the  cases  be- 
longing to  the  former  and  84  per  cent  to  the  latter  class. 

Tuberculous  lesions  of  the  bovine  trachea,  A.  CHRfinsii  (Hyg.  Viande  et 
Lait,  S  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  91-102,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  (1909),  No.  1085, 
pp.  726-728). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculous 
lesions  of  the  bovine  trachea  and  describes  their  nature. 

Tuberculosis  of  sheep,  R.  Maybb  {Die  Schaf  Tuberkulose.  Inaug.  Diss., 
Univ.  Bern,  1908,  pp.  71,  pi.  1;  rev.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No.  9,  p. 
396). — ^Tuberculosis  is  extremely  rare  in  sheep,  being  found  in  less  than  OJ.  of 
1  per  cent  The  author  here  describes  very  completely  9  cases  observed  per- 
sonally. The  lesions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  affection  originates  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  animals  being  infected  while  young  through  cow's  or  ewe's 
milk.  The  bacilli,  which  are  apparently  of  the  bovine  type,  are  rare  and  often 
degenerate. 

A  bibliography  of  148  titles  is  appended. 

Tuberculosis  in  a  panther,  Bebobon  {Rev.  Vet,  [Toulouse],  Si  (1909),  No. 
2,  pp.  93-95). — An  account  of  the  disease  in  a  3-year-old  panther  which  had 
been  in  captivity  for  about  16  months,  at  the  Saigon  botanical  gardmi. 

Dissemination  of  tuberculosis  by  the  manure  of  infected  cattle,  A.  T. 
Peters  and  C.  Emerson  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  135-142).— In  the  inves- 
tigations here  reported  41  animals  were  used,  the  majority  of  which  were  in 
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excellent  ccmdition,  Uie  fact  that  they  were  suffering  from  the  disease  being 
indicated  only  by  the  tuberculin  test 

In  22  of  these  cases,  acid-fast  bacilli  morphologically  similar  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus  were  demonstrated  by  the  microscope  as  present  In  the  manure.  Sub- 
sequent inoculation  tests,  however,  showed  that  In  but  3  of  these  cases  were 
the  cows  passing  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  which  result  indicates  that  a  micro- 
scopic examination  alone  is  untrustworthy  in  the  determination  of  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercle  bacilli  in  cow  manure. 

Of  the  3  animals  which  were  passing  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  feces, 
2  were  in  good  physical  conditi<m.  In  one  of  these  the  disease  would  not 
have  been  su8|>ected  from  her  appearance,  yet  the  feces  contained  large  numbers 
of  acid-fast  rods,  some  of  them  virulent  tubercle  bacillL  The  second,  a  male 
of  exceptionally  fine  appearance,  suffered  from  a  persistent  but  moderate  cough. 
The  third,  a  cow,  was  thin  but  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  not  marked. 
In  this  case  the  number  of  acid-fast  bacilli  in  the  feces  as  revealed  by  the 
microecope  was  exceedingly  large 

The  authors  conclude  that  *'  hogs  should  not  be  permitted  to  run  in  the  same 
pen  with  cattle,  especially  if  the  latter  are  known  to  be  tuberculous.  Dairy 
prodncts  from  tuberculous  cows,  even  though  there  is  no  Infection  of  the 
odder,  are  a  source  of  danger  to  man.  The  number  of  tuberculous  cows  which 
show  no  symptoms  of  disease  but  which  excrete  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  In 
their  manure  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  thlr  an  Important  factor  In  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis." 

The  frequence  and  detection  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  in  slaughtered 
animals,  G.  Stboh  {Ztachr.  Fleisch  u,  MUchhyg.,  19  (1909),  No.  8,  pp,  265- 
tli). — The  author  here  reports  studies  conducted  from  1902  to  1908  at  the 
Ani^urg  abattoir. 

The  ophthalmo,  cuti,  and  vaginal  reaction  In  tuberculosis,  J.  Richteb 
iZiMchr.  InfektUmskrank.  u.  Hyg.  HaHBiiere,  5  (1909),  No.  S-4,  pp,  ^^S-iSS; 
nb^  in  BuL  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  9,  p.  400).— The  author  thinks  that  the 
use  of  ccmcentrated  prepcurations  Is  necessary,  as  he  finds  the  undiluted  tuber- 
cnlin  suitable  for  the  ophthalmo,  cuti,  and  vaginal  reactions.  For  the  ocular 
and  vaginal  tests  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  tuberculol  D  and 
tuberculin  Dohna ;  for  the  cuti  reaction  the  tuberculin  of  Hoechst  and  tuberculin 
Dohna.  He  does  not  tlilnk  that  the  local  tests  should  be  substituted  for  the 
subcutaneous. 

Application  of  the  precipitin  reaction  of  Bonome  to  the  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis and  to  the  differentiation  of  the  human  and  bovine  types  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  Dammann  and  Stedefedeb  (Deut.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  11 
( 1909),  No.  ft,  pp.  17-19;  ahe.  in  Buk  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  9,  p.  399).— 
After  rc^»eating  the  experiments  of  Bonome  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1163),  the  authors 
find  ttiat  they  can  not  recommend  the  use  of  his  precipitin  reaction  as  a  means 
for  diagnosing  tuberculosis  and  much  less  as  a  means  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween human  and  bovine  types  of  the  bacillus. 

The  intradermal  reaction  to  tuberculin,  Vall£e,  Declaire,  and  Hebbet 
iBul.  Hoc.  Cent.  MM.  V^t.,  86  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  107-1 15). —The  authors  find 
this  to  be  a  very  exact  method  of  obtaining  Pirquet*s  cutaneous  reaction  and 
think  that  it  should  be  used  in  practice  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Potassium  iodid  and  tuberculin,  F.  Sorel  {Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  23  {1909), 
No.  7,  pp.  533-546,  chart  1). — ^The  author  finds  that  the  reaction  of  tuberculous 
guinea  pigs  to  iodid  of  potassium  is  apparently  caused  by  a  specific  product. 
This  product  is  not  tul>erculin. 

A  new  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  defects  of  tuberculin,  J.  Lionij:re8 
(Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  MM,  VH.,  86  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  91-103),— The  author  considers 
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a  positive  reaction  to  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  to  be  of  absolute 
value.  From  5  to  8  per  cent  of  tuberculous  animals  do  not  react  to  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  even  when  those  fraudulently  injected  and  those  tested  within 
30  days  have  been  eliminated.  Subcutaneous  injections  should,  in  his  opinion, 
be  supplemented  by  local  tests. 

A  new  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  local  reactions  to  tuberculin,  J. 
LiONii»ES  (Bui,  8oc.  Cent  M6d,  F^f.,  86  {1909),  No.  8.  pp.  U6-167).—Tlie  au- 
thor here  discusses  at  some  length  the  cuticular,  ophthalmic,  dermic,  local,  sub- 
cutaneous, and  intradermal  reactions  to  tuberculin.  Much  of  the  substance  of 
this  account  is  included  In  the  following  abstract. 

New  methods  of  employing  tuberculin  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis, 
J.  LiGNifeBES  (Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  MH.  F(?f.,  86  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  206-217;  Jour. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  257-2^5).— After  discussing 
this  subject  at  some  length  and  considering  the  results  obtained  in  a  number 
of  individuals  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

"  In  practice  the  thermal  reaction  and  the  local  reaction  to  tuberculin  form 
a  satisfactory  means  of  diagnosing  tuberculosis.  No  single  method  is  sufficient 
in  itself.  It  is  Absolutely  necessary  to  employ  several,  capable  of  mutually 
controlling  one  another,  in  order  to  increase  the  cliances  of  n  ]K)8itive  diagnosis. 
This  forms  the  method  of  associated  reactions.  The  choice  of  tests  must  de- 
pend on  the  conditions  under  which  the  Investigator  is  working,  but  the 
ophthalmic  test  should  always  be  employed,  and,  if  possible,  repeated.  The 
thermal  reaction  resulting  from  subcutaneous  injection  should  always  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  local-subcutaneous  test. 

"  The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  dei)ends  absolutely  on  the  development  of  a 
clearly  marked  positive  reaction,  of  whatever  kind.  In  practice  negative  re- 
sults have  no  significance  in  face  of  a  single  well-marked  positive  reaction. 
If,  when  employing  the  associated  method,  several  reactions  prove  positive  the 
operator's  confidence  in  his  diagnosis  is  Increased,  and  he  is  encouraged  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  sanitary  measures  in  their  entirety.  Doubtful  reac- 
tions are  of  great  imiwrtance.  They  enable  us  to  segregate  the  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  further  investigations  or  repeating  certain  tests 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  The  ophthalmic  reaction  Is  the  best  method 
of  detecting  tuberculosis  In  herds  of  animals  which  live  In  the  open  throughout 
the  year.  It  can  be  repeated  quite  frequently,  and  each  time  enables  us  to 
reduce  the  number  of  doubtful  cases,  and  so,  by  reducing  the  total  number,  to 
employ  other  tests. 

**  The  local  tests  which  do  not  influence  the  thermal  reaction,  such  as  the 
cutlcular,  dermic,  and  especially  the  ophthalmic  test,  can  be  employed  shortly 
before  the  subcutaneous  Injection;  while  local  tests  which  might  interfere 
with  the  general  thermal  reaction,  such  as  the  local  subcutaneous  and  the 
Intradermlc  tests,  should  not  be  employed  In  practice  If  one  wishes  soon  after- 
wards to  obtain  the  best  results  from  an  ordinary  subcutaneous  Injection. 
All  the  local  tests  may  give  positive  results  in  tuberculous  subjects  even  when 
the  animals  are  simultaneously  Injected  in  the  ordinary  way  (that  is,  subcu- 
taneously.  The  ophthalmic  test  Is  least  afifected  by  a  subcutaneous  injection, 
and  the  intradermlc  the  most.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  wait  a 
certain  time  before  applying  one  of  the  local  tests  to  an  animal  which  has 
recently  received  an  ordinary  subcutaneous  Injection,  but  3  to  4  days  after 
a  subcutaneous  Injection  the  cutlcular,  dermic,  and  especially  the  ophthalmic 
reactions  may  be  used  with  success.  The  local-subcutaneous  and  the  intra- 
dermlc are  much  more  Influenced  by  a  previous  Injection  of  tuberculin.  Twelve 
to  14  days,  and  sometimes  much  more,  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  if  one  wishes 
to  insure  the  best  conditions. 
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"  One  of  the  simplest,  most  practical,  and  most  certain  of  the  associated 
metliods  consists  in  simultaneously  carrying  out  about  8  p.  m.  an  ophthalmic 
test,  then  at  the  base  of  the  neck  mailing  a  dermic  injection,  and  finishing  up 
by  Injecting  tuberculin  subcutaneously  at  the  same  point  The  following 
morning  about  5  or  6  o'clock  one  l>egin8  by  looking  for  the  ocular  reaction, 
next  observes  the  local-subcutaneous  reaction,  and  finally  takes  the  temperature. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  for  tuberculous  patients  to  escape  detection  under 
such  associated  tests  than  under  any  single  one.'' 

Vaccination  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis,  Rafpin  ( Compt.  Rend,  8oc,  BioL 
{Paris},  66  {1909),  No.  10,  pp,  4IO,  41I;  Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci,  [Paris],  U9 
{1909),  No,  6,  pp.  Ji08-410). — Favorable  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  vaccination  of  bovines  with  bacilli  modified  through  the  use  of  sodium 
tloorid. 

Ovariotomy  in  the  goat,  P.  J.  Oceann  {Abs,  in  Vet,  Jour.,  65  {1909),  No. 
4O8,  pp.  318,  319), — ^An  account  of  the  operation,  which  has  the  following  ob- 
jects In  view:  "In  order  to  cure  the  goaty  smell  of  milk— ovariotomy  is  the 
simplest,  least  costly,  and  quickest  method  in  its  effect;  in  order  to  incite  milk 
secretion  and  lengthen  Its  continuance,  which  lasted  on  an  average  from  13  to 
15  months  in  the  goats  operated  on  .  .  . ;  in  order  to  favor  fattening  and  profit 
on  the  flesh,  which  becomes  better  in  quality  and  without  bad  taste  and  goaty 
smell ;  In  order  to  favorably  infiuence  the  physiological  milk-forming  elements — 
while  tlie  quality  of  butter  and  casein  increases,  the  lactose  is  diminished.*' 

Bxperiments  with  specific  serums  in  immunizing  against  hog  cholera,  A. 
Stadie  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  25  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  115-123;  abs.  in  Bui. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  6,  p.  268). — Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  were  used  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  an  immunizing  serum,  but  the  serums  obtained  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  results  In  practice. 

A  study  of  a  serious  anemic  disease  among  horses,  W.  B.  Mack  {Amer. 
Vet.  Rev.,  36  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  222-2^7,  charts  2). —A  paper  presented  at  the 
nineteoith  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Ithaca,  August,  1909.  A  more  detailed  account  has  previously  been 
noted  (R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  584). 

A  note  on  Argas  larvas  which  attack  fowls  in  Persia,  C.  Carr6  {Bui.  80c. 
Cent.  M^.  V4t.,  86  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  172,  i75).— -Argasids  appear  to  be  very 
widespread  at  TCh^ran  where  they  occasionally  cause  considerable  loss  of 
poultry. 

Beini^tions  governing  entrance  to  the  veterinary  inspector  examination 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  150,  pp.  11). — The  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  matriculation  examination  and  course  of  instruction  required  In 
veterinary  science  at  veterinary  schools  and  colleges  to  educate  and  qualify 
persons  for  the  civil-service  examination  for  the  position  of  veterinary  in- 
spector in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrj'  of  this  Department  are  here  pro- 
mulgated. These  regulations  include  a  list  of  the  institutions  at  present 
accredited  to  supply  graduates  eligible  to  enter  these  examinations. 

BXTBAL  ENOINEEBINO. 

A  report  on  irrigation  laws  and  litigation  in  Nevada,  H.  Thubtfxl  and 
G.  H.  True  {Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  7-57). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  the  history  of 
irrigation  legislation  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  beginning  with  a  law  enacted  in 
1866  providing  for  the  recording  of  claims  to  water,  summarizes  the  filings  under 
this  law  and  a  subsequent  law  enacted  In  1889,  reviews  litigation  regarding 
irrJgatioo,  and  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  present  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1903 
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and  has  been  amended  since  that  time.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  present 
law  are  as  follows: 

*'(!)  All  natural  water  courses  and  natural  lakes,  not  in  private  ownership, 
belong  to  the  public,  and  are  subject  to  appropriation  for  a  beneficial  use. 

**(2)  The  right  to  the  use  of  water  so  appropriated  for  Irrigation  shall  be 
appurtenant  to  the  land  irrigated  and  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis,  the 
measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right. 

"(3)  The  office  of  state  engineer  is  created. 

**(4)  The  state  engineer  shall  prepare  for  each  stream  a  list  of  the  appro- 
priations of  water  according  to  priority. 

'*(5)  The  state  board  of  irrigation  shall  divide  the  State  of  Nevada  into 
water  districts  and  may  appoint  water  commissioners  to  divide  the  water 
according  to  the  adjudications." 

Provision  No.  4  has  been  interpreted  to  empower  the  state. engineer  to  deter- 
mine what  rights  are  in  existence  and  the  bulletin  describes  this  determination 
for  the  Walker  River,  which  was  the  first  to  be  decided. 

Irrigation  in  Idaho,  J.  Stephenson,  Jr.  {U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Oflflce  Empt,  8ta%. 
Bui.  216,  pp.  59,  pi.  1 ) . — ^This  is  one  <^  the  series  of  reports  on  irrigation  in  the 
different  States  and  Territories  of  the  arid  region,  prepared  especially  for  pro- 
spective settlers  on  the  irrigated  lands  in  those  States.  It  discusses  climate, 
water  supply,  agricultural  resources,  irrigated  lands,  and  the  various  irrigation 
projects  which  are  providing  the  water  supplies  for  these  lands. 

Drainage  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif  omia»  S.  Fob- 
tier  and  V.  M.  Cone  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  ExpU  8ia».  Bui.  217,  pp.  58,  pU,  t, 
figs.  9). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  experiments  in  reclaiming  lands  at 
Fresno  and  In  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districts,  which  were  for- 
merly productive  but  which  had  been  injured  by  the  rise  of  ground  water  and 
the  accumulation  of  alkali.  The  experiments  reported  form  a  part  of  the 
cooperative  irrigation  and  drainage  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  State  of  California. 

In  the  Fresno  district,  lands  which  were  formerly  in  highly  productive  vine- 
yards, valued  at  $350  per  acre  up,  had  ceased  to  produce  crops  and  were  held  at 
values  as  low  as  fl5  and  f20  per  acre,  and  used  for  pasture.  In  the  Modesto 
and  Turlock  districts  a  similar  injury  was  beginning  to  be  done,  although  these 
lands  had  been  under  irrigation  but  a  few  years.  The  experiments  were  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  working  out  methods  of  keeping  down  the  level  of  tbe 
ground  water  and  removing  from  the  soil  the  alkali  which  had  accumulated  on 
account  of  the  heavy  evaporation  with  the  ground  water  near  the  surface. 

At  Fresno  the  ground  water  rises  from  about  the  first  of  the  year  to  the  first 
of  May  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  year  falls  again.  It  remains, 
however,  within  less  than  4  feet  of  the  surface  for  about  half  the  year,  thus 
submerging  the  roots  of  plants  and  hindering  their  growth  or  destroying  them 
entirely.  The  exi>erlments  consisted  of  putting  in  tile  drains  leading  to  sumps, 
from  which  the  drainage  water  was  pumped,  with  the  object  of  holding  the 
ground  water  level  below  the  root  zones  of  plants,  and  the  application  of  water 
to  wash  the  accumulated  salts  from  the  soil  into  the  drains  and  thus  have  it 
carried  out  through  the  pumps.  Such  experiments  were  carried  out  on  two 
tracts,  one  of  which  had  censed  to  bear  any  vegetation  and  the  other  of  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  so  wet  that  crops  were  dying.  In  both  cases  the  condi- 
tions \yere  so  far  relieved  that  good  crops  were  grown.  The  report  discusses 
methods  of  putting  in  the  drains,  giving  data  as  to  cost.  On  the  basis  of  these 
experiments,  which  cover  quite  small  areas,  recommendations  for  the  treatment 
of  all  the  affected  areas  in  the  Fresno  district  are  made. 
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The  work  in  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  districts,  discussed  in  tlie  report,  was 
done  principally  by  the  district  organizations,  wltli  the  advice  of  this  Office,  and 
consisted  in  the  digging  of  open  ditches  to  talce  away  surplus  water  and  hold 
tbe  level  of  the  ground  water  below  the  danger  limit  The  method  of  digging 
these  ditches  and  cost  data  are  given. 

DraixLa^e  of  irrigated  lands,  C.  F.  Bbown  ( V,  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui, 
Sit,  pp.  52,  figs.  19). — ^This  supplements  Farmers'  Bulletin  187,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  934)  on  the  drainage  of  farm  lands,  and  reports  studies 
carried  on  in  Utah  with  a  variety  of  soils  and  conditions  on  the  drainage  of 
Irrigated  lands  which  had  been  seriously  injured  or  rendered  wholly  unpro- 
ductive by  the  seepage  of  irrigation  water  or  by  the  rise  of  alkali,  or  by  both 
combined.  The  work  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Drainage 
Investigations  of  this  Office  in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Station,  and  a  por- 
tion has  l)een  previously  noted  in  Bulletin  99  of  the  Utah  Station  (E.  S.  R., 
la  p.  1166). 

Details  are  given  as  to  the  plans,  construction,  cost,  and  results  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  various  irrigated  tracts,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  methods 
employed  in  other  States  and  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and  practice  under- 
lying the  drainage  of  these  lands. 

It  is  stated  that  not  less  than  150,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  Utah  have 
been  ruined  or  seriously  injured  by  seepage  or  alkali,  and  will  require  drainage 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  a  productive  state,  while  in  all  the  other  irrigated 
States  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  land  which  has  been  under  irrigation  for 
10  years  or  more  requires  drainage.  The  experiments  reported  indicate  that 
drainage  of  these  lands  is  profitable.  The  cost  varied  with  the  conditions,  but 
in  most  cases  was  about  $15  per  acre. 

"  Success  Is  dependent  upon  correct  plans  and  proper  construction  of  drains. 
Careful  and  systematic  surveys  and  subsoil  examinations  should  never  be 
omitted.  The  form  of  drain  or  section  of  ditch  should  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  its  efficiency  in  the  particular  soil  formation  and  water  conditions. 

*^  The  subsequent  care  and  treatment  of  drains  and  lands  will  also  determine 
the  ultimate  success  .  .  .  Drainage  systems  in  arid  countries,  where  irrigation 
is  practiced,  require  watching  and  treatment  after  they  are  laid.  The  care  is 
necessary  In  relation  to  surface  waters,  and  the  treatment  of  lands  necessary 
when  they  are  affected  with  alkali.** 

Pumping  plants  for  irrigators,  G.  E.  P.  Smith  {Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  60,  pp. 
399-41  If  figs.  3>.— This  discusses  the  sinking  and  curbing  of  wells,  pumps. 
strainers,  and  power  plants. 

BUBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Heplanning  a  farm  for  profit,  C  H.  Smith  and  J.  W.  Fboley  {V.  »S*.  Dept. 
Affr-n  Farmers'  Bui.  S70.  pp.  36). — This  bulletin  suggests  six  different  farming 
systems  for  a  run-down  80-acre  farm  in  central  Illinois,  with  the  estimated 
expenditures  and  returns  of  each  type. 

The  total  income  of  the  whole  farm  in  1908,  estimating  crops  at  average 
prices,  was  less  than  $450  per  year,  whereas  the  estimated  gross  Incomes  from 
the  different  types  of  farming  proposed,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  fertilizers 
or  feeding  stuffs,  range  from  $862  to  $2334  per  year.  The  results  of  the 
inquiry  are  summarized  as  follows: 

•*  Habit  frequently  continues  a  type  of  farming  In  a  community  long  after 
that  type  has  become  unprofitable. 

"Changes  in  the  farm  system  are  often  deferred  (1)  because  of  lack  of 
knowledge  cff  how  to  replan  the  farm,  (2)  because  of  lack  of  funds  in  carrying 
out  Dew  plans.  (3>  because  new  fences,  buildings,  or  c»qulpment  are  called 
7.«<556— 10 7 
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for  in  the  new  plan,  and  (4)  because  a  change  frequently  requires  a  readjust- 
ment of  many  of  the  usual  ways  of  thhikiug  and  doing. 

"  In  replanning  the  farm,  help  may  be  obtained  from  visits  to  successful 
farms,  from  farm  literature,  agricultural  papers,  the  state  experiment  stations, 
the  agricultural  colleges,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
from  agricultural  experts. 

"  The  farm  can  be  as  successfully  planned  as  other  businesses  are,  provided 
the  plans  are  made  to  cover  average  conditions  over  a  period  of  years. 

"  Profitable  farming  results  from  good  farm  plans  comprehending  every  fea- 
ture of  the  farm  carefully  coordinated  and  effectually  carried  out 

"A  good  farm  plan  provides  (1)  a  reasonable  reward  for  the  capital  and 
labor  invested  and  (2)  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  soil  fertility,  and  (3)  it 
must  be  within  the  comprehension  and  ability  of  the  owner  to  carry  out, 

"The  Income  from  the  same  farm  can  often  be  doubled  or  trebled  without 
Increased  expense  by  adopting  a  system  of  farming  suited  to  the  land,  the 
locality,  and  the  owner." 

Landowner  and  tenant,  J.  N.  McBbide  {Breeder's  Qaz.,  56  (1909),  Xo,  /J, 
p.  686), — The  evils  of  the  present  tenant  system  on  farms  are  pointed  out  in 
this  article,  and  the  organization  of  farm  stock  companies  between  landowner 
and  tenant  with  the  rights  of  each  carefully  defined  by  contract  is  advocated. 
It  is  believed  that  this  plan  would  secure  to  the  tenant  the  rewards  of  his  invest- 
ment and  the  maximum  value  of  his  labor,  while  the  landowner  would  receive 
the  maximum  return  on  the  land,  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  retain 
an  equal  voice  in  the  management  of  his  own  farm. 

The  problem  of  small  landownership,  L.  N.  Modona  (Atti  R,  Accad,  Econ. 
Agr,  Qeorg,  Firenze,  5.  ser,,  6  (1909),  No.  5-4,  PP-  319-408).— Th\B  article  reviews 
the  history  of  legislation  in  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  Norway, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Italy  with  regard  to  changes  In  land  owning  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  small  holdings.  The  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  governments  of  the  different  countries  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  small  landowners  and  their  families  is  described  in  detail.  The 
study  of  the  American  homestead  system  and  its  adoption  with  certain  modi- 
fications to  meet  rural  conditions  in  Italy  and  other  European  countries  are 
advocated.  The  results  of  legislation  In  the  different  countries  are  shown  to 
have  improved  agricultural  conditions,  prevented  rural  depopulation,  and  pro- 
moted national  welfare. 

An  extensive  bibliography  relating  to  agrarian  legislation  in  various  countries 
is  included. 

The  operation  of  the  small  holdings  act  during  1908  (Jour.  Bd,  Agr, 
[London],  16  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  575-579).— *' The  result  of  the  first  year's  work 
since  the  small  holdings  and  allotments  act,  1907,  came  into  operation,  has 
been  that  23,285  api)licatlons  have  been  received  by  county  councils  for  373,601 
acres;  that  13,202  applicants  have  been  approved  provisionally  as  suitable; 
that  the  estimated  quantity  of  land  required  for  the  suitable  applicants  is 
185,098  acres;  that  21,417  acres  have  been  acquired  by  county  councils,  of 
which  11,346  acres  have  been  purchased  for  £370,905,  and  10,071  acres  leased 
for  total  rents  amounting  to  £11,209;  that  the  land  acquired  will  provide  for 
about  1,500  of  the  applicants;  and  that  504  of  them  were  in  actual  possession 
of  their  holdings  on  December  31,  1908." 

Government  loans  in  Bussia,  J.  W.  Ragsdale  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpt$. 
[U.  8.],  1909,  No.  3619,  p.  6).— The  principal  stipulations  of  a  new  project  for 
furnishing  credit  for  agricultural  and  agrotechulcal  purposes  in  Russia  are 
reported. 

The  ministry  of  agriculture  Is  to  be  allowed  $1,030,000  annually  for  10  years 
as  a  special  fund  from  which  loans  will  be  made  for:   (1)   Agricultural  Im- 
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proTem^its  such  as  draining,  irrigation,  and  clearing  land;  (2)  improvements 
In  such  special  branches  of  rural  economy  as  horticulture,  sylviculture,  and 
cattle  breeding  and  the  organization  of  mills,  dairies,  and  establishments  for 
the  working  of  timber;  and  (3)  construction  of  elevators,  warehouses,  kilns, 
etc^  for  facilitating  the  export  of  the  products  of  rural  economy.  These  loans 
can  be  made  through  aemstvos,  rural  and  credit  associations,  and  various  agri- 
cultural organizations  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
tlie  proposed  improvement  at  4i  per  cent  interest.  On  loans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  only  2  per  cent  interest  is  to  be  charged.  The  loans  may  run 
from  5  to  30  years  and  are  secured  by  mortgage  of  lands  if  the  loan  exceeds 
$500,  or  if  less  by  a  simple  bill  of  exchange. 

The  insurance  of  farm  laborers  against  accidents  at  their  work,  I.  Bandini 
ET  AL.  (BoL  Quind.  Soc,  Agr,  ItaL,  14  (1909),  No,  18,  pp.  899-905).— Objections 
raised  by  Professors  Gioda  and  Ferrari  to  the  plan  of  insurance  proposed  by 
I.  Bandini  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  492)  are  published  in  letters  to  the  editor,  together 
with  the  reply  of  I.  Bandini  who  not  only  answers  the  objections,  but  also  gives 
additional  reasons  for  a  flexible  system  of  Insurance  based  upon  assessed  valua- 
tion of  farms  and  adapted  to  the  agricultural  conditions  and  practices  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Italy  as  compared  with  the  obligatory  and  uniform  plan 
proposed  by  the  government. 

The  proposed  law  of  E.  Conti  regarding  accidents  at  agrricultural  labor, 
P.  ("ERRARi  (Atti  R.  Accad,  Econ.  Agr.  Georg.  Firenze,  5.  ser.,  6  (1909),  No.  3-4, 
pp.  261—288). — This  article  discusses  some  of  the  more  Important  features  of  the 
law  proposed  by  S^iator  E.  Conti  regarding  obligatory  Insurance  of  farm 
laborers  against  accidents  at  their  work,  points  out  wherein  the  law  should  be 
modified  as  regards  its  methods  of  fixing  the  rates  of  premiums,  and  calls 
attention  by  means  of  statistics  and  discussion  to  the  results  secured  under  the 
voluntary  system  by  the  mutual  Insurance  societies  of  Vercelll  and  Tuscany. 
The  insurance  of  farm  laborers  in  Switzerland  against  accidents  at  their 
work,  J.  Aguet  (BoL  Quind.  8oc.  Agr.  Hal.,  V,  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  S3 8-841  ).— 
This  article  presents  a  brief  summary  of  legislation  In  Switzerland  with  refer- 
ence to  the  insurance  of  laborers  against  sickness  and  accident.  Including  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  agricultural  laborers.  The  Important  features 
of  the  Swiss  laws  are  compared  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  proposed  by 
Senator  E.  Conti,  which  favors  obligatory  Insurance.  Experience  In  Switzer- 
land has  shown  the  advantage  of  optional  insurance,  and  this  system  is  urged 
for  Italy  as  more  Just  and  less  burdensome  to  employing  farmers  than  obliga- 
tory insurance. 

AcT^culture  in  Japan,  C.  Shimooka  (Tokyo:  Govt.,  1908,  pp.  X+455).— This 
volume  discusses  the  geography,  governmental  administrative  system,  popula- 
tUnu  land  tenure  system,  condition  of  agriculture,  agricultural  products,  govern- 
mental provisions  for  agricultural  research  and  education,  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  agriculture,  and  the  commerce  in  agricultural  products  of 
Japan.  A  table  of  Japanese  terms  relating  to  money,  weights,  and  measures 
with  Eiigllsh  equivalents  is  included.  The  sections  dealing  with  most  of  these 
topics  are  abstracted  separately  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  D.  Viqiani 
(  Atii  R.  Accad.  Econ.  Agr.  Georg.  Firenze,  5.  aer.,  6  (1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  309- 
J/8). — Statistics  on  the  cost  of  raising  tobacco  In  different  parts  of  Italy,  the 
net  returns  to  the  producer  under  the  systems  of  Independent  farming  and  farm- 
ing on  shares,  and  the  economic  advantages  to  farmers  In  the  cultivation  of 
tolMicco  are  discussed  in  this  article. 

Crop  Reporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  11  (1909),  No.  10, 
pp.  6&'72)^ — Notes  and  statistics  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the  United  States 
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and  foreign  countries,  and  the  farm  values  of  imix)rtant  products  and  the  range 
of  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  States  are 
reported,  together  with  data  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  manQ> 
factured  fertilizers  abstracted  on  imge  26  of  this  issue. 

Crop  Reporter:  Index  to  Vols.  8-10  ( V,  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Re- 
porter, Index,  Vols,  8-10,  pp.  15). 

According  to  the  author  its  function  Is  "  to  get  nations  to  complete  their  crop- 
reporting  systems,  to  get  them  to  harmonize  the  data  to  the  end  that  the 
institute  may  gather  from  the  nations  the  facts  regarding  their  crops,  sum- 
marize them,  and  disseminate  them  promptly  to  all  the  world." 

The  progress  that  the  institute  has  made  in  bringing  about  these  results  is 
briefly  described  and  it  is  l)elieved  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  begin  its 
regular  official  service  in  January,  1910. 

[Bibliography  of  agriculture],  Adelaide  R.  IIasse  (Carnegie  Inst.  Wash- 
ington, Pub.  85  iMc.),  pp.  11-21;  (A\  H.),  pp.  9-12;  {Vt.),  pp.  11-14;  (^V.  Y.), 
pp.  25-41;  (R.  /.),  pp.  23-27;  (Mass.),  pp.  21-28;  (Cal.),  pp.  12-48;  and  (lU.), 
pp.  33-104). — The  Index  of  Economic  Material  in  Documents  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  being  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  contains  a  bibliography  relating  to  agriculture  and  agricultural 
societies.  The  States  for  which  the  material  has  been  published  are  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  California, 
and  Illinois. 

AORICXTLTTJEAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  in  America,  W.  Macdonald  {New  York,  1909,  pp. 
VII -\- 162,  pi.  i).— This  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  legislation  by  the  National 
Government  respecting  agricultural  education  with  the  results  that  have  grown 
out  of  it,  and  has  been  prepared  for  the  particular  puriK)se  of  influencing  a 
similar  development  in  the  Transvaal,  from  which  country  the  author  came  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota  for  a  graduate  course  in  agriculture.  The  book  is 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  and  deals  principally  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  agricultural  endowments,  the  rise  of  Cornell 
University,  farmers'  institutes,  and  agricultural  education  in  Minnesota. 

Provisions  relating  to  agricultural  education,  C.  Shimooka  (In  Agrieulturr 
in  Japan.  Tokyo:  Govt.,  /50.S,  pp.  37o-3S3).—\  brief  description  is  given  of  the 
system  of  agricultural  education  in  Japan.  This  includes  2  university  colleges 
of  agriculture,  6  technical  institutes  or  agricultural  high  schools,  78  common 
schools  of  agriculture  for  middle  class  farmers,  101  common  schools  of  agricul- 
ture for  small  farmers,  and  supplementary  and  miscellaneous  Instruction  in  agri- 
culture, including  local  agricultural  institutes,  peripatetic  lectures,  primary 
jigrlcultural  schools,  and  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school,  F.  M.  Giles  (Sehool  Rev., 
n  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  154-165). — This  pai)er  recommends  the  use  of  elementary 
agriculture  as  an  introduction  to  high-school  science  for  the  following  reasons : 
(1)  It  meets  the  interest  of  adolescent  pupils  far  better  than  the  traditional 
science  courses  derived  from  the  colleges;  (2)  it  conforms  better  to  the  peda- 
gogical order  of  the  iiractlcal  organization  of  facts  before  their  philosopliical 
organization;  and  (3)  it  secures  to  a  larger  degree  the  approval  of  school 
])atrons.  From  these  bases  the  author  concludes  that  the  agricultural  instroc- 
tlon  should  exi)laln  environment  rather  than  give  technical  skill,  and  that  Its 
educational  value  is  as  marked  for  city  as  for  rural  schools. 

Agriculture  in  the  high  school,  S.  A.  IIarbourt  (Jour.  Ed.  [J^o^^on],  70 
(1909),  No.  16,  pp.  430,  431), — From  the  exiwrleiices  and  results  of  four  years* 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  Andover  (Ohio)  High  School  the  author  concludes 
that  the  work  has  increased  the  interest  of  pui)ils  in  other  school  subjects,  led 
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to  practical  farm  experimenting  by  them,  cultivated  practical  Judgment,  and  de- 
Teloped  moral  principle:  Nearby  farmers  are  now  imderdraining  and  liming 
their  land,  treating  seed  potatoes  for  scab.  Improving  dairy  herds,  pruning  or- 
chards, building  good  roads,  and  caring  for  farm  machinery.  **  One  can  not  buy 
a  secondhand  agricultural  book  in  Andover."  They  are  kept  for  reference  in  the 
home  library. 

Public  school  agriculture,  1909  (Mass.  Agr,  CoU,  Dept.  Agr,  Ed.  [Pamphlet], 
pp,  S2). — This  course  in  elementary  agriculture,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  five 
appointed  by  the  Conference  on  Agricultural  Science  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  1908,  consists  of  a  series  of  practical  exercises,  for.  each 
of  which  appropriate  materials  and  directions  are  suggested.  There  are  54  of 
these  exercises,  covering  such  topics  as  types  of  soil  and  subsoil,  plant  roots  and 
root  nodules,  effect  of  humus  and  lime  in  clay  soil,  determination  of  the  per- 
centage of  water  and  air  in  soils,  testing  soil  solutions  for  acidity  or  alkalinity, 
soil  temperatures,  capillarity  and  evaporation,  soil  drainage,  transpiration  in 
plants,  study  of  various  seeds,  com  germination,  variations  in  plant  growth.  Im- 
provement by  selection,  home  gardening,  grafting,  pruning,  and  budding,  plant 
enemies  and  diseases,  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  milk  testing,  and  milk 
bacteria. 

A^culture  for  common  schools,  M.  L.  Fisheb  and  F.  A.  Cotton  (New  York, 
1909,  pp.  XXIII+S81y  figs.  93). — The  contents  of  this  book  are  arranged  under  5 
main  sections — soils,  farm  crops,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  and  dairying. 
The  last  section  includes  a  chapter  on  bees  and  2  chapters  on  poultry.  There 
are  also  3  appendixes,  presenting  (1)  digestion  tables,  (2)  reference  books,  and 
(3)  education  and  agriculture.  The  last  named  is  a  short  chapter  suggesting 
how  the  teacher  can  best  use  neighborhood  material  for  adding  interest  and  ef- 
fectiveness to  the  teaching  of  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

Practical  agriculture,  J.  W.  Wilkinson  {New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
1909,  pp.  383,  figs.  165,  dgms.  2,  maps  5). — This  is  a  new  text  on  agriculture  for 
the  common  schools.  In  addition  to  the  usual  topics  and  illustrations,  it  has 
chapters  on  the  history  of  agriculture,  special  herb  and  leaf  crops,  nut  crops, 
civic  improvement,  roads  and  road  improvement,  fuel  and  light,  and  country 
life  conveniences.  An  appendix  contains  tables  of  feeding  standards,  weights 
and  measures,  dates  for  crop  planting,  score  cards  for  corn  and  cotton,  and  a 
list  of  apparatus  and  supplies  for  simple  exi)eriments  and  laboratory  work.  A 
glossary  of  the  more  unusual  terms  follows  the  appendix. 

The  school  garden  book,  C.  M.  Weed  and  P.  Emerson  (yew  York,  1909, 
pp.  IX+320,  pi.  1,  figs.  107). — ^Thls  is  intended  as  a  general  guide  for  teachers 
in  directing  school  garden  work  and  in  utilizing  its  educational,  economic,  and 
social  values  in  the  training  of  children.  The  botanical  structure  of  flowers  is 
clearly  illostrated.  The  home-gardening  habit  is  the  objective  point  in  all  the 
instruction  given.  Part  1  consists  of  12  chapters  under  the  general  title,  The 
Garden  Month  by  Month,  beginning  with  September,  and  contains  cultural 
directions  and  descriptive  matter  concerning  the  principal  flowers  and  garden 
vegetables.  Part  2,  entitled  Garden  Exercises  for  Pupils,  Is  devoted  to  sug- 
gestions for  carrying  on  the  various  gardening  operations. 

Suggrestions  for  garden  work  in  California  schools,  E.  B.  Babcock  {Cali- 
fomia  8ta.  Circ.  ^6,  pp.  5-^6,  figs.  13). — The  author  reviews  briefly  the  progress 
of  the  children's  garden  movement,  gives  illustrations  of  successful  school 
garden  work  in  California,  outlines  a  scheme  successfully  carried  out  at  Chlco, 
Cal..  for  the  business  management  of  school  gardens  through  the  organization 
of  a  school  bank,  and  gives  general  suggestions  to  teachers  who  are  beginning 
school-garden  work  as  to  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  for  the  work  and  as  to 
details  of  the  work  in  small  rural  or  ungraded  schools  and  in  large  rural  or 
dty  schools. 
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In  the  small  rural  schools  it  is  recommended  that  both  individual  plats  and 
community  plats  be  developed,  the  former  to  be  devoted  to  plant  propagation  and 
experimental  plant  improvement,  and  the  latter  to  fertilizer  tests,  a  collection 
of  native  plants,  and  a  model  kitchen  garden.  It  is  also  suggested  that  as  the 
pupils  advance  in  garden  work  they  be  encouraged  to  start  home  gardens.  IJsts 
are  given  of  crops  suitable  for  experimental  plant  improvement,  including  field 
crops,  vegetables,  and  garden  fruits.  For  the  work  in  large  rural  or  city 
schools  a  graded  scheme  is  adapted  from  Circular  60  of  this  Office,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  935). 

Lists  are  given  of  plants  that  will  thrive  with  large  amounts  of  water  and 
of  others  that  will  thrive  with  little  water,  also  directions  as  to  where  to  obtain 
seeds  and  bulbs.  There  are  further  instructions  for  teachers  beginning  garden 
work  as  to  selection  of  location,  laying  out  of  gardens,  preparation  of  soil 
planting  seeds,  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  furrow  irrigation,  cultivation,  time 
necessary  for  garden  work,  means  of  carrying  on  garden  work  during  vacation. 
and  how  to  secure  si)eclal  preparation  for  teaching  nature  study  in  California. 
The  circular  closes  with  a  bibliography  of  publications  referred  to  In  the  text 
and  a  list  of  publications  of  the  California  Station. 

Agricultural  extension  (Indiana  Sta,  Circ.  16,  pp.  ^5,  figs,  33). — ^A  descriptive 
circular  containing  general  information  relative  to  the  work  of  the  experiment 
station  and  school  of  agriculture,  including  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  each 
department  and  summaries  of  recent  publications. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  Beport  of  Hawaii  Station,  1908  i Hawaii  8ia,  Rpt  1908,  pp.  &|).— 
This  consists  of  the  organization  list,  a  summary  by  the  special  agent  in  charge 
as  to  the  investigations  of  the  year,  and  reix)rts  of  tlie  entomologist,  horticul- 
turist, and  assistant  chemist  and  of  the  experimental  work  with  field  crops. 
all  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Nebraska  Station,  1908  (Nebraska  Sta, 
Rpt,  1908,  pp,  J.Y/F+i58).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  a  flnancial  statement  for  the  federal  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  for  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  November  30,  1908,  and  for  the  remaining  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
July  31,  1908,  and  si)eclal  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Washington  Station,  1906  (Washington  Sta. 
Rpt,  1906,  pp,  32). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director 
on  the  work  of  the  year,  including  rei)orts  of  heads  of  departments  of  which  a 
portion  of  that  of  the  chemist  is  abstracted  on  page  34  of  this  issue,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  Washington  Station,  1907  (Washington  Sta. 
Rpt.  1907,  pp,  20). — This  includes  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director 
on  the  work  of  the  year,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1907,  a  summarized  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  for  the 
past  14  years,  and  a  list  of  the  publications  available  for  distribution. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Washington  Station,  1908  ( Washington  Sta, 
Rpt,  1908,  pp,  15). — This  Includes  the  organization  list,  a  report  on  the  work  of 
the  station  during  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1908. 

Publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  how 
they  are  distributed  (U.  S,  Dvpt,  Agr„  Div.  Pubs.  Circ.  6,  pp.  3). — ^This  give© 
an  exi)lanatlon  as  to  the  methods  of  distributing  the  various  classes  of  publi- 
cations of  this  Department. 
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Alabama  Collegre  and  Station.—J.  C.  O.  Price  has  been  appointed  nselstant  in 
borticulture. 

Calif omia  ITiilvcrslty. — In  connection  with  the  short  courses  recently  com- 
pleted at  Davis,  the  first  Farmers'  Week  was  held,  beginning  Octol)er  25.  A 
special  feature  was  a  conference  on  rural  life,  at  which  W.  A.  Beard,  of  the 
recent  Commission  on  Country  Life,  acted  as  chairman.  The  total  attendance 
at  the  Farmers*  Week  and  the  short  courses  was  about  200. 

Colorado  CoUegc— A  building  60  by  120  ft.  is  under  construction  for  the 
department  of  civil  and  irrigation  engineering,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
at  an  early  date. 

B.  O.  Longyear,  professor  of  botany,  is  also  to  act  as  professor  of  forestry. 

Ckorgia  College. — ^An  appropriation  of  $125,000  was  made  by  the  last  legis- 
lature for  maintenance  during  the  ensuing  biennium.  Of  this  sum,  $10,000  Is 
for  extension  teaching,  which  with  funds  available  from  other  sources  will 
supply  about  $14,000  a  year  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result  of  these  appropria- 
tions departments  of  chemistry  and  veterinary  medicine  have  been  organized, 
the  college  staff  is  being  increased,  and  much  needed  equipment  is  being  added. 

W.  A.  W^orsham,  Jr.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
has  received  the  M.  S.  degree  at  Harvard  University,  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  chemistry;  and  Dr.  A.  G.  G.  Richardson,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  this  Department,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  veterinary  medicine. 

J.  E.  Hite,  formerly  of  the  Tennessee  Station,  assumes  charge  of  extension 
work,  with  Thomas  A.  EJarly  in  charge  of  school  extension,  A.  Maclaren  in 
charge  of  dairy  extension,  and  S.  A.  Minear  in  charge  of  horticultural  exten- 
sion work,  and  R.  L.  Nixon  as  assistant  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
institute  work.  This  will  give  a  staff  of  five  men  devoting  their  time  exclu- 
sively to  extension  work  in  the  State.  There  has  been  a  hearty  response  to  the 
extension  work  thus  far  organized,  and  it  is  planned  during  the  winter  to  hold 
a  series  of  itinerant  schools  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cotton  school,  the  stock- 
men^s  short  course,  the  farmers'  conference,  and  other  meetings  to  be  held  at 
the  college  in  January. 

Hawaii  Federal  Station. — Funds  have  been  allotted  from  the  Territorial  income 
tax  to  erect  a  new  office  building  for  the  station.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  in 
tUs  building  rooms  for  the  library,  storage  of  bulletins,  and  offices  for  five  or 
six  members  of  the  staff.  The  old  office  building  will  then  be  turned  over  to 
the  Joint  use  of  the  chemist  and  entomologist,  and  the  quarters  now  used  by 
the  agronomist  will  be  used  for  storage  purposes. 

An  arrangement  has  Just  been  completed  for  starting  a  rotation  experiment 
of  60  acres  on  the  island  of  Molokal.  This  experiment  Is  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  station  and  the  work  done  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  The 
land  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  station  until  the  exi)erlment  Is  concluded. 
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Idaho  Station.— VV.  L.  C^arlyle,  formerly  of  the  Colorado  College  and  Station, 
has  been  apiK)luted  director,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1. 

Xinnesota  University  and  Station. — A.  F.  Woods,  assistant  chief  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  I>epartment,  has  been  appointed  dean  and 
director  to  succeed  J.  W.  Olsen,  resigned,  and  will  enter  ui)on  his  duties  about 
February  15.  O.  M.  Olson,  deputy  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  at  the 
Washington  College,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  extension  department  of 
the  college  of  agriculture. 

Hebraska  University  and  Station. — Charles  S.  Allen  and  William  G.  Whitmore 
have  been  reelected  regents,  and  Frank  L.  Haller,  of  Omaha,  lias  been  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  board.  G.  Herbert  Koons,  adjunct  professor  of  agri- 
cultural botany,  has  also  been  appointed  assistant  in  agricultural  botany  in  tbe 
station. 

Hew  Mexico  College  and  Station. — F.  L.  Bixby,  connected  with  the  Irrigation 
Investigation  of  this  Office,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  civil  and  irrigation 
engineering  In  the  college  and  Irrigation  engineer  in  the  station,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  January  1. 

Ohio  State  University. — Owing  to  the  Increased  enrollment  in  the  regular 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  the  resulting  lack  of  room  and  equipment,  tbe 
home  makers'  short  course  In  domestic  science  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
present  year.  Extension  schools  continuing  for  one  week  are  being  held  in  35 
counties  in  the  State,  under  the  ai)propriation  made  by  the  last  legislatora 
O.  C.  Cunningham  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  dairying. 

Oregon  Collegre. — The  department  of  Industrial  pedagogy,  authorized  by  tbe 
board  of  regents  In  January,  1908,  but  held  In  abeyance  through  lack  of  funds, 
was  given  concrete  form  last  August  when  E.  D.  Ressler,  for  7  years  president 
of  the  Oregon  State  Normal  School,  was  apt)olnted  professor  In  charge.  Tbe 
first  semester  Is  being  devoted  to  Instruction  in  the  county  Institutes  and  to  tbe 
general  promotion  of  industrial  education  in  the  State.  Classes  will  be  organ- 
ized in  the  second  semester  in  the  ijedagogy  of  elementary  agriculture,  domestic 
science  and  art,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  A  summer  school  of  7  weeks  will  also 
be  organized  for  the  benefit  of  public  school  teachers  who  desire  opportunity  to 
fit  themselves  to  teach  the  Industrial  subjects. 

Clemson  College. — President  P.  H.  aMcII  retired  early  in  January,  and  will 
reside  In  Atlanta,  Ga.  Walter  M.  Riggs,  director  of  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical department,  has  been  appointed  acting  president. 

West  Virginia  Station.— O.  C.  Beck,  an  1899  graduate  of  Columbia  University, 
lias  been  api)olnted  assistant  chemist  and  entered  upon  his  duties  December  1. 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station.— Recent  apiK)lntments  include  the  following 
assistants :  Miss  Emily  M.  Bresee  and  J.  C.  Jurrjens  in  the  feed  and  fertilizer 
insiKJctlon,  J.  Johnson  In  horticulture,  J.  M.  Napier  in  agronomy,  P.  P.  Peterson 
and  W.  W.  Weir  In  soils,  W.  W.  Sylvester  and  F.  White  in  agricultural  engi- 
neering, and  W.  II.  Peterson  In  agricultural  chemistry. 

American  Society  of  Animal  Hutrition. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  In  Chicago,  November  27,  In  connection  with  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  About  40  college  and  station  workers  were  in  attendance 
The  secretary  rei)orted  an  increase  in  the  membership  to  92,  representing  33 
States. 

The  presidential  address  by  H.  P.  Armsby  dealt  with  The  Food  Supply  of  the 
Future.     Some  of  the  principal  features  of  this  address  are  noted  editorially. 

A  brief  report  on  affiliation  with  other  societies  was  made  by  H.  J.  Watera 
The  society  voted  to  authorize  the  president  and  the  committee  on  afl^liation 
to  make  such  arrangements  toward  afllllatlon  as  they  sjiw  fit. 
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Chairman  F.  B.  Mumford,  of  the  committee  ou  methods  of  reporting  results 
of  feeding  experiments,  recommended  that  bulletins  of  the  stations  which  report 
results  of  investigation  should  be  issued  in  a  series  distinct  from  those  prepared 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  practical  farmer.  This  recommendation  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  society.  Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo  related  his  practice  when  preparing 
bulletins  of  a  popular  nature  in  Cuba  of  submitting  his  manuscript  to  the 
criticism  of  a  practical  farmer,  stating  that  in  this  way  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions were  obtained. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  H.  R.  Smith,  of  Nebraska,  on  How  are  Feeding  Ex- 
periments to  be  of  Greater  Value  to  the  Farmer,  this  l>eing  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  discussion  of  meat  production.  The  author  reported  recent  experiments 
wherein  he  liad  obtained  favorable  results  in  feeding  alfalfa  and  com  to  steers. 
Farmers  in  tlie  com  belt  were  advised  to  devote  one-fourth  of  their  land,  now 
in  graho,  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa. 

E.  W.  Morse,  of  this  Office,  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  cooperation  in 
nutrition  investigations,  and  read  two  papers  by  Dr,  F.  G.  Benedict,  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  I^ngworthy,  of  this  Office,  on  Suggestions 
for  Experiments  in  Studying  the  Protein  Requirement  of  Animals.  The  authors 
of  these  papers  called  attention  to  the  discordant  results  of  Investigations  on 
protein  requirement.  Tliese  were  believed  to  be  due  to  factors  which  had  been 
overlooked  but  which  can  be  taken  into  consideration  in  future  experiments  by 
having  a  well-matured  plan.  The  relation  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  and  the 
influence  of  mineral  matter  were  thought  to  be  factors  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  given  sufficient  consideration. 

It  was  suggested  that  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  If  a  number  of  stations 
would  cooperate  in  this  work,  each  Investigator  working  on  the  same  plan, 
but  with  different  animals  and  with  different  feeding  stuffs.  The  pig  was 
recommended  as  an  excellent  animal  with  which  to  conduct  nutrition  Investi- 
gations, provided  the  technique  in  carrying  on  the  work  could  he  improved- 
Such  experiments  would  also  tlirow  light  on  problems  connected  with  human 
nutrition.  Prellmlnarj'  experiments  with  small  animals  were  also  advocated 
as  they  are  much  less  expensive  to  feed  and  care  for  and  the  efTect  on  inherit- 
ance of  any  system  of  feeding  can  be  obtained  much  more  quickly.  The  ques- 
tion of  cooi)erative  experiments  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  experiments. 
Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  President,  11.  P. 
.Vmisby;  vice-president,  C.  F.  Curtlss;  secretary-treasurer,  I).  II.  Otis;  registrar 
of  elections,  J.  T.  Willard ;  committee  on  experiments,  the  president  ex -officio, 
H.  W.  Mumford,  J.  H.  Skinner,  H.  J.  Waters,  H.  R.  Smith,  T.  L.  Haecker,  and 
Hi.  B.  Forbes;  committee  on  terminology,  H  J.  Waters,  11.  W.  Mumford.  W.  J. 
Kennedy.  P.  F.  Trowbridge,  and  H.  S.  Grindley ;  committee  on  reporting  results, 
F.  B.  Mumford,  D.  H.  Otis,  and  H.  R.  Smith ;  and  the  committee  on  affiliation, 
H.  J.  Waters,  L.  C.  Hall,  and  H.  Hay  ward.  It  was  voted  to  have  the  proceed- 
ings printed  in  full. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Exi)eriment  Stations. 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition. — The  tenth  exhibition  of  live  stock,  held 
In  Chicago,  Noveml)er  27  to  December  4,  amply  Illustrated  how  materially  the 
show  has  raised  the  standards  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  judging  during  the 
past  decade.  Judged  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  animals  exhibited,  the 
sales  of  pure-bred  stock,  and  the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bre<»d- 
ere*  Association  held  during  the  week,  popular  Interest  In  pure-bred  stock  has 
never  been  so  great  The  entdes  numbered  3,908,  filling  all  the  available 
si»ce,  and  in  most  classes  the  quality  of  stock  was  superior  to  that  of  previous 
years.  Tlie  prizes  offered  aggregated  $75,000.  Nearly  all  sections  of  this  coun- 
try were  represented,  together  with  numerous  exhibits  from  Canada  ami  other 
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foreign  countries,  and  including  for  the  first  time  an  exhibitor  and  prize  winner 
from  Argentina.  The  appearance  of  the  stock  in  the  arena  was  much  improved 
by  the  novel  expedient  of  dyeing  the  arena  sawdust  green,  thereby  improving 
the  light  and  simulating  outdoor  conditions. 

The  death  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association,  Mortimer  I^evering. 
occurred  during  the  show.  To  succeed  him  B.  H.  Helde  was  elected  secretary 
and  H.  G.  Leonard  treasurer. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  fully  maintained  their 
position  of  leadership  at  the  exposition,  figuring  largely  in  the  prize  winning^: 
and  in  the  list  of  judges.  Their  entries  were  especially  strong  in  the  fat-stock 
classes,  and  in  the  single  bullock  show  they  made  a  surprising  record  by  win- 
ning all  the  championships.  There  was  the  usual  large  attendance  of  their 
students  and  teachers,  16  institutions  being  represented,  and  the  Missouri  Uni- 
versity alone  sending  395  men. 

In  the  student  judging  contest,  7  colleges  were  represented,  Iowa  winning 
with  a  score  of  4,940  out  of  a  possible  5,000,  followed  by  Ontario,  Ohio,  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  The  Iowa  team  won  first  on  cattle  and  hoga. 
that  of  Missouri  on  horses,  and  that  of  Ohio  on  sheep.  A  comparison  of  the 
scores  with  those  of  previous  years  showed  that  5  men  exceeded  the  highest 
previous  individual  record,  and  6  of  the  7  teams  the  highest  previous  team 
record. 

The  largest  number  of  breed  entries  was  in  the  Shorthorn  classes,  where 
there  were  295  entries  of  Shorthorns  in  the  breeding  and  48  in  the  fat  classes. 
There  was  a  special  class  for  milking  Shorthonis,  50  per  cent  being  allowed  for 
beef  and  50  for  milk  production.  In  the  Shorthorn  steers  the  Kansas  College 
took  first  prize  on  calves  and  fifth  on  two-year-olds,  and  Iowa  stood  second  on 
calves.  In  the  yearling  class  Minnesota  took  the  first  prize,  Ohio  the  fourth. 
In  the  Shorthorn  association  special,  Kansas  stood  first  and  Iowa  second  in  the 
senior  calves  class,  and  Missouri  won  two  prizes  In  the  junior  calves. 

The  Angus  breed  ranked  next  to  the  Shorthorn  in  the  number  of  entries  and 
captured  the  single  steer  championship,  the  reserve  championship,  the  cham- 
pion herd,  and  the  champion  group  the  get  of  one  sire,  and  also  won  7  out  of  the 
10  prizes  offered  In  the  dressed  carcass  contest.  The  Galloway  types  exhibited 
Indicated  that  much  Improvement  has  been  made  in  their  quality  as  a  beef 
breed  since  their  first  introduction  to  this  country,  and  2  prizes  In  the  slaughter 
test  went  to  this  breed.  The  Polled  Durham  entries  showed  an  increase  to  52. 
and  the  Red  Polls  were  also  represented  In  greater  numbers  than  ever  l>efore. 

In  the  fat-stock  classes  there  were  a  large  number  of  exceptionally  good 
steers.  The  Kansas  College  won  the  grand  championship  with  a  pure-bred  two- 
year-old  Angus  steer.  King  Ellsworth,  bred  in  Illinois  and  exhibited  last  year 
at  the  show  when  he  weighed  1,400  lbs.  He  was  purchased  a  year  ago  by  the 
college  and  fed  a  ration  of  corn,  bran,  oil  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay,  increasing  his 
weight  to  1,750  lbs.  The  reserve  champion  was  also  owned  by  the  Kansas  Col- 
lege. In  the  Angus  steer  contest,  Kansas  won  first  on  two-year-olds,  with 
Minnesota  second,  Ohio  third,  Nebraska  fourth,  and  Purdue  fifth,  and  also  first 
and  fifth  on  yearlings,  with  Nebraska  second,  Iowa  third,  and  Minnesota  fourth. 
On  calves  Minnesota  was  first,  Nebraska  second,  and  Kansas  third,  the  last 
named  also  taking  the  breed  championship  and  that  for  a  pen  of  three.  The 
colleges  also  took  a  large  number  of  prizes  In  the  Galloway  steer  classes,  and 
in  the  Polled  Durhams  Iowa  won  first  In  yearlings,  calves,  and  herd,  and 
second  In  two-year-olds. 

The  grades  and  crosses  were  judged  from  butchers'  standards  by  the  cliam- 
plonship  judge,  William  Heap,  of  Manchester,  England.  The  standing  of  the 
colleges  in  these  classes  was  also  noteworthy.    On  two-year-olds  Iowa  won  sec- 
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ond  and  fourth,  Missonri  third;  senior  yearlings,  Nebraska  first;  junior  year- 
lings, Iowa  first  and  third,  Ohio  fifth;  senior  calves,  Missouri  first,  Purdue 
fifth ;  Junior  calves,  Iowa  third  and  fourth ;  pen  of  three,  Iowa  second  and  third, 
Missouri  fourth ;  pen  of  three,  get  of  one  sire,  Kansas  first,  Iowa  second. 

The  value  of  the  car-lot  exhibit  was  much  increased  by  the  feeding  data 
which  were  available.  The  Shorthorns  won  the  championship  in  both  the  fat 
and  feeding  cattle  classes  and  for  the  first  time  the  champion  load,  these  being 
yearlings  weighing  1,190  lbs.,  and  selling  for  $15  per  hundredweight.  This  lot 
was  wintered  on  a  ration  of  com  on  the  cob  with  some  bran,  a  little  oil  cake, 
and  roughage  consisting  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  timothy.  They  were  carried 
through  the  summer  in  a  20-acre  feed  lot,  with  oil  cake  as  a  supplementary 
feed.  Cotton-seed  meal  was  tried  at  one  time,  but  as  it  was  not  relished  a  re- 
turn to  oil  cake  was  made.  Six  weeks  before  the  show  brown  sugar  was  fed, 
each  steer  being  allowed  1  lb.  daily,  and  4  weeks  prior  to  shipping  they 
were  given  a  daily  ration  of  oats.  The  prize  car  lot  of  15  short-fed  yearlings 
were  Angus,  which  made  a  gain  of  5,025  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  $9.59  per  hundred- 
weight. The  feed  consumed  in  addition  to  pasture  was  stated  to  have  been  360 
bu.  old  com,  450  bu.  new  com,  75  bu.  crushed  oats,  1  ton  oil  meal,  and  6  tons 
clover  hay.  The  premium  car  lot  of  two-year-olds  were  Herefords  which  gained 
4,900  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  $9.30  per  hundredweight.  In  addition  to  pasture  they  con- 
sumed 3,785  lbs.  snapped  com,  4,599  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal,  2,095  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  and  3,335  lbs.  alfalfa  hay.  The  prize  winners  in  the  car-lot  feeding  cattle 
were  mostly  from  Ck)lorado. 

In  the  cattle  slaughter  test  7  out  of  10  prizes  went  to  the  Angus  breed,  2  to 
the  Galloway,  and  1  to  the  Red  Polled.  The  first  prize  In  the  class  for  animals 
one  year  old  and  under  two  was  won  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  a  grade 
Angus  with  a  live  weight  of  1,390  lbs.,  dressing  65.8  per  cent,  and  selling  for 
14.25  cents  per  pound.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  animals  two  years  old 
and  under  three  were  also  won  by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  other  prizes 
in  this  contest  were  won  by  the  Iowa  College  and  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  display  in  the  fat  classes  of  sheep  was  of  high  character  and  showed  a 
growing  interest  in  mutton  sheep  in  the  corn  belt.  Many  prizes  were  won  by 
the  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Ohio  universities.  In  the  dressed  carcass  contest 
all  the  prizes  were  won  by  the  Wisconsin  University  except  the  second  prlze^ 
which  went  to  the  Iowa  College.  The  Southdown  was  the  only  breed  repre- 
sented in  this  test.  The  first  prize  yearling  dressed  63.48  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight  and  sold  for  10.25  cts.  per  pound.  The  first  prize  lamb  dressed  60.64 
I>er  cent  live  weight  and  sold  for  51  cts.  per  pound.  A  notable  feature  of  this 
contest  was  the  uniformity  in  rating  on  foot  arid  on  the  block,  the  lambs  that 
won  first  and  second  in  the  carcass  test  having  won  first  and  second  in  the  oi)en 
classes  for  Southdown  lambs.  The  Wyoming  University  showed  a  novelty  In  a 
Highland-Cotswold  cross.  This  was  cut  for  inspection,  as  were  the  best  5  sheep 
in  both  yearling  and  lamb  classes.  The  forequarter  proved  to  be  too  heavy, 
and  the  i)ercentage  of  fat  to  lean  far  too  excessive.  The  i)ea-fed  lot  of  year- 
lings submitted  by  the  Wisconsin  University  won  first  as  in  the  past  2  years. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years  the  breeding  classes  for  swine  were  re- 
established this  year.  Prizes  were  obtained  by  the  Iowa  College  and  the  Ohio 
State  and  Purdue  universities.  In  the  dressed  swine  contest  the  prize  went  to 
a  Poland  China,  which  dressed  87.42  per  cent,  the  Iowa  College  winning  third 
on  a  Duroc  Jersey  that  dressed  86.27  per  cent.  The  Ohio  State  University  had 
the  only  exhibit  of  fat  Large  Yorkshires,  and  showed  3  barrows  of  the  curly 
coated  Lincolnshire  breed — the  first  brought  to  this  country.  Two  of  these 
were  slaughtered  and  dressed  77.8  and  77.11  per  cent  respectively.  The  Iowa 
Station  showed  a  number  of  pens  of  swine  that  had  been  used  in  exi^erimental 
work  which  illustrated  the  effect  of  fetnling  different  rations. 
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In  tbe  special  classes  for  college  and  station  stock,  Kansas  won  first  on  two- 
year-olds,  followed  by  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Oliio;  and  also  first  on  yearlings, 
with  Nebraska  second,  Iowa  third,  and  Minnesota  fourth.  On  calves  Missouri 
won  first  and  third,  with  Kansas  second,  and  Iowa  fourth;  and  the  cliampion- 
«hip  for  a  single  animal  and  a  pen  of  five  went  to  Kansas. 

Local  Short  Courses  for  Farmers  and  Teachers  in  Tennessee. — The  NctshvUle 
Banner  of  November  27  states  that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
Tennessee  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  itinerant  short  courses  for  farmers  and 
public  school  teachers  and  officers.  It  is  expected  that  the  instruction  given 
will  enable  teachers  to  give  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  in  their  own 
schools. 

European  Horticultural  Departments. — According  to  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
an  enactment*  signed  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  Noveml>er  9,  establishes  a  spe- 
<iial  department  of  horticulture  in  that  country.  The  councilors  in  whose  hands 
the  work  of  organizing  the  department  has  been  placed  are  Messrs.  E.  de  Meyer, 
E.  Heurioullle,  and  I..  Joosens.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  definite  depart- 
ment devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  horticulture  ever  organized. 

By  a  legal  enactment  taking  effect  September  9,  a  technical  commission  of 
horticulture  was  organized  in  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture.  This  com- 
mission is  to  be  comiK)sed  partly  of  members  ex-officio,  including  leading  officials 
in  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  other  administrative  departments  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  and  the  director  of  the  National  Horticultural  School  of  Versailles, 
and  partly  of  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture.  It  is 
to  meet  subject  to  the  call  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  pass  upon  all 
questions  submitted  to  it  for  examination. 

Miscellaneous. — At  the  recent  Dry  Farming  Congress  at  Billings,  Mont,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  urging  **  that  a  Weather  Bureau  expert  be  detailed  to  each 
experlmejit  station  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  soil  moisture  and  tillage, 
in  order  that  records  may  be  obtained  by  which  precipitation  and  evaporation 
may  l)e  determined." 

At  the  recent  Dry  Farming  Congress  at  Billings,  Mont.,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  "that  a  Weather  Bureau  expert  be  detailed  to  each  experiment 
station  for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  soil  moisture  and  tillage,  in  order  that 
records  may  be  obtained  by  which  i)reclpitatIon  and  evajwration  may  be 
determined." 

Dr.  Albln  Braf,  royal  Imperial  minister  of  agriculture  of  Austria,  has  re- 
signed to  become  royal  imperial  privy  counsellor,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Josef  Ritter  v.  Popp,  section  chief  in  tbe  ministry  of  agriculture. 

W.  Bateson,  professor  of  biology  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  director  of  the  newly  established  John  Innes  Horti- 
<!ultural  Institution. 
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The  distinction  between  government  and  administration  in  the 
management  of  educational  institutions  is  not  always  as  sharply 
drawn  or  as  carefully  observed  as  it  should  be.  There  is  frequent 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  governing  boards  as  to  their  duties  and 
those  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  other  officers ;  and  this  con- 
fusion leads  to  an  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  executive  by  the 
board,  which  the  latter  is  not  fitted  by  training  or  experience  to 
discharge.  The  result  is  detrimental  to  good  organization  and  effi- 
cient administration,  and  leads  to  no  end  of  internal  difficulty.  In 
a  broad  way  it  retards  the  development  of  the  proper  spirit  and  the 
conception  of  an  institution  for  higher  learning. 

This  difficulty  is  by  no  means  new  in  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  There  has  been  reason  to  expect,  however,  that 
it  would  pass  away  as  the  institutions  grew  in  years  and  in  expe- 
rience and  the  example  of  the  whole  system  became  crystallized  into 
a  method  of  procedure.  While  this  has  been  the  case  quite  generally, 
there  continue  to  be  evidences  of  the  evils  which  result  from  an 
improper  attitude  and  a  false  conception  on  the  part  of  persons 
selected  to  govern  these  institutions.  The  matter  is  so  vital  to  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  colleges  and  stations,  and  to  their  general 
standing  in  the  educational  world,  that  it  seems  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

As  state  institutions  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions stand  in  unusually  close  relation  to  the  public.  In  many  ways 
besides  through  their  appropriations  they  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people, 
and  their  proper  development  depends  upon  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  Being  creatures  of  the  State,  they  are  often  regarded  as 
subjects  for  special  control  and  direction  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
in  order  that  they  shall  carry  out  the  will  and  the  ideas  of  the  people 
in  all  matters.  The  necessity  for  a  broad  and  consistent  policy  and 
a  just  conception  of  the  position  and  requirements  of  such  institu- 
tions is  not  always  fully  realized  by  the  public,  and  the  recognition 
of  these  matters  depends  in  a  general  way  upon  the  education  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  State. 

The  people's  part  in  the  government  of  educational  institutions  is 
exercised  through  the  governing  boards,  sometimes  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  more  often  appointed  by  the  governor.    It  is  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  such  boards  will  serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the  insti- 
tution, lending  stability  and  continuity  to  it,  guiding  its  develop- 
ment, and  standing  between  it  and  the  people,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  trustees  rests.  On  no  other  assumption  as  to  their  func- 
tion are  boards  needed,  for  the  institution  must  of  necessity  have  exec- 
utive oflScers  to  whom  the  details  of  administration  are  in  all  pro- 
priety committed,  and  these  officers  mig^t  be  made  directly  responsi- 
ble to  state  officials  for  the  use  of  funds  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  people.  Freedom  and  latitude  must  be  accorded 
the  administrative  officer  if  efficient  and  progressive  work  is  to  be 
done. 

Upon  the  attitude  of  the  men  c(»nprising  the  board  and  their  con- 
ception, not  only  of  the  institution  but  of  their  own  functions  as 
officers,  depends  in  a  very  vital  way  the  usefulness  of  the  board  as 
a  whole  to  the  institution.  Members  sometimes  feel  that  as  they  are 
the  trustees  of  the  people  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  public's  ideas 
are  being  carried  out,  not  only  in  effect,  but  at  all  stages  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  details.  Their  office  is  assumed  to  carry  large  respon- 
sibilities of  directorship  and  administration,  and  this  leads  members 
to  undertake  duties  for  which  expert  officers  are  necessary  and  have 
been  provided.  Their  efforts  at  control  in  detail  are  usually  spas- 
modic for  lack  of  time,  as  they  are  further  inefficient  from  lack  of 
expert  knowledge.  They  lead  the  board  into  an  impossible  positicMi, 
resulting  in  ill-considered  action  and  often  in  injuries  to  the  institu- 
tion and  to  individuals. 

These  are  not  theoretical  considerations  but  are  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience. They  indicate  that  a  sharper  distinction  between  the  duties 
of  government  on  the  one  hand  and  of  administration  on  the  other  is 
very  desirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  real  function  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  regents  is  to  govern 
the  institution,  to  determine  its  general  policy  and  to  select  a  presi- 
dent to  whom  the  administration  of  its  affairs  is  committed.  It  will 
have  discharged  its  highest  function  when  it  has  selected  an  admin- 
istrative officer,  appointed  a  corps  of  workers,  and  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  these  men  can  render  the  best  possible  service  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

In  carrying  out  this  function  the  board  will  naturally  appoint  offi- 
cers, on  the  nomination  of  the  president,  fix  salaries,  approve  the  plans 
of  work  and  the  budget  of  expenditures,  and  audit  the  accounts.  It 
should  also  provide  means,  pecuniary  and  physical,  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  institution ;  and  it  may  investigate  complaints  of  admin- 
istration which  come  to  it  in  an  official  way.  In  the  interest  of  good 
administration  it  is  its  duty  to  support  and  sustain  the  president  in 
carrying  out  the  approved  policy  of  action,  as  long  as  he  is  retained 
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in  that  office ;  and  it  should  at  all  times  stand  firmly  behind  the  insti- 
tution, defending  it  against  unfair  or  captious  criticism  and  the  inter- 
ference of  political  or  other  influences  not  worthy  to  be  considered  in 
the  management  of  an  educational  or  scientific  institution. 

In  this  field  lies  its  greatest  usefulness.  If  it  discharges  these 
duties  it  will  have  given  strength  and  dignity  to  the  administration, 
and  done  all  that  can  be  wisely  expected  of  it.  When  a  board  as  a 
whole,  or  through  committees,  goes  beyond  this  and  imdertakes  to 
run  the  institution  in  detail,  it  oversteps  the  bounds  of  its  official 
province,  and  trouble  always  results. 

This  view  of  the  board's  functions,  while  accepted  at  some  insti- 
tutions, is  radically  departed  from  at  others,  usually  with  the  best 
of  intenticms,  but  nevertheless  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  head  of 
the  institution.  Instead  of  adding  to  their  efficiency  and  the  economy 
of  the  funds,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  present  weaknesses  of  such 
instituti(His.  Boards  often  feel,  for  example,  that  as  the  personnel 
of  the  college  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  its  development, 
its  selection  should  be  one  of  their  chief  functions;  and  they  are  not 
always  mindful  of  the  difficulties,  itiistakes,  and  injustice  which  such 
a  course  entails.  In  the  case  of  dismissals  they  do  not  appreciate 
how  serious  a  blow  may  be  struck  to  academic  integrity  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  teacher's  position,  as  well  as  to  the  good  name  of  the 
institution. 

The  selection  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  requires  an 
expert  executive,  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  positions  and 
fitted  by  association  and  experience  to  pass  upon  the  academic  quali- 
ficati(His  of  men.  It  is  for  such  duties  that  the  board  of  regents 
chooses  a  president,  and  upon  his  fitness  and  judgment  in  selecting 
and  attracting  strong  men  to  the  institution  will  the  strength  of  its 
various  departments  in  large  measure  depend.  Ability  in  this  direc- 
ti<m  has  been  described  as  the  highest  quality  of  the  trained  college 
executive.  To  sustain  him  in  attaining  this  ideal  is  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  the  board  of  regents. 

In  other  cases,  the  trustees  have  themselves  undertaken  to  pre- 
scribe and  revise  courses  of  study,  regardless  of  the  teaching  force, 
and  have  insisted  upon  the  elimination  of  branches  which  did  not 
appear  to  them  to  be  practical.  Such  action  is  not  only  unwise  on 
general  principles,  but  it  leads  to  the  grave  danger  of  making  the 
courses  too  specialized  and  of  overlooking  the  fact  that  these  colleges 
are  for  education  as  well  as  for  manual  training.  The  grade  and 
general  scope  of  an  institution  can  be  indicated  without  taking  the 
curriculum  out  of  the  hands  of  the  experts  employed  to  devise  and 
arrange  it  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  desired  ends. 

Cases  have  arisen  in  which  administration  by  committees  of  the 
board  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  largely  to  rob  the  presi- 
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dent  of  authority  and  power  in  carying  out  the  general  policy  of  the 
institution,  and  to  place  him  in  an  undignified  position  before  his 
faculty  and  the  people  of  his  State.  Such  practice  is  the  end  of 
organization  and  esprit  de  corps,  for  it  leads  every  man  to  work  for 
himself  with^  his  particular  committee,  and  leaves  no  agency  to  pre- 
serve the  symmetry  and  integrity  of  the  institution.  Good  adminis- 
tration is  impossible,  for  responsibility  is  divided  and  a  common 
purpose  in  working  out  a  general  plan  is  lacking. 

One  college  president  has  recently  resigned  because  of  the  presistent 
attempts  of  the  board  to  manage  the  college  by  committees  which 
took  upon  themselves  administrative  duties,  and  because  of  the  in- 
sistence of  members  in  placing  their  friends  and  relatives  on  the 
faculty  of  the  institution.  In  tliis  college  there  were  ten  such  people 
out  of  a  total  of  about  forty.  Aside  from  being  an  improper  infringe- 
ment on  the  president's  functions,  such  practice  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  him,  for  in  the  end  he  is  held  for  results  and  is  looked  upon  to  se- 
cure efficiency,  maintain  academic  standards  and  spirit  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  promote  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  of  security  among  the 
members  of  his  facuUy.  His  reputation  as  a  college  executive  is  at 
stake,  and  the  reasons  for  his  lack  of  success  can  not  be  generally 
explained. 

An  instance  in  which  personal  strife  within  the  board  has  been 
allowed  to  go  so  far  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of  an 
institution  may  also  be  cited.  A  board  election  for  treasurership 
was  contested  by  one  of  the  members,  carried  to  the  courts,  where 
the  records  of  the  board  were  reversed,  and  the  case  appealed  to  the 
highest  state  tribunal,  where  it  at  present  awaits  action.  Meanwhile 
the  college  and  station  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  funds,  resulting 
in  serious  embarrassment  in  the  conduct  of  the  institutions,  which 
increases  as  the  delay  is  prolonged.  Here  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution which  the  board  was  appointed  to  protect  and  to  promote  is 
sacrificed  in  the  contest  for  a  small  personal  advantage,  in  which  the 
institution  has  no  interest  and  apparently  nothing  to  gain. 

The  same  distinctions  between  the  functions  of  the  governing  board 
and  the  executive  apply  with  equal  or  perhaps  greater  force  in  the 
management  of  the  experiment  station.  The  station  usually  bears 
a  much  more  direct  relation  to  the  board  than  other  departments  of 
the  college  do.  While  it  is  a  department  of  the  institution,  it  usually 
has  a  quite  distinct  autonomy,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  special 
administrative  ofiicer.  His  duties  and  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
the  station  work  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  president  to  the  insti- 
tution as  a  whole. 

Because  of  this  separateness  of  the  station  and  the  special  char- 
acter of  its  work,  it  has  been  customary  to  assign  it  to  a  committee 
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of  the  trustees  or  a  board  of  control.  Such  bodies  may  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  station,  acting  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  full  board 
does  for  the  whole  institution ;  but  misdirected  and  undue  activity  on 
their  part  may  be  even  more  harmful  than  in  the  case  of  the  college, 
and  seriously  handicaps  its  workers. 

The  first  action  of  the  board  of  control  should  be  to  appoint  a 
director  who  by  training  and  other  qualifications  is  competent  to 
have  intrusted  to  him  the  scientific  activity,  the  business,  and  the 
general  management  of  the  station.  He  is  to  be  the  administrative 
officer  of  the  station,  in  charge  of  the  persons  on  its  staff,  its  work  as 
a  whole,  and  its  general  business.  He  is  the  keynote  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  the  final  analysis  he  will  be  held  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  station,  and  if  he  is  given  support  and  opportunity 
the  making  of  the  station  will  be  largely  in  his  hands.  His  position 
is  therefore  a  responsible  and  important  one,  and  requires  for  success 
a  many-sided  ability,  as  it  does  a  just  recognition  of  the  functions  of 
his  office. 

The  director  must  be  first  of  aU  a  man  of  scientific  training,  having 
judgment  and  sympathy  in  regard  to  investigation  for  agriculture 
in  a  broad  way.  To  this  he  should  add  experience  in  experiment 
station  work  and  familiarity  with  its  field.  Such  a  man  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  a  strong  corps  of 
workers  and  the  intelligent  development  of  their  work.  The  time 
Has  passed  when  the  administration  of  a  station  can  properly  be 
assigned  to  a  farmer  or  any  other  business  man,  however  competent 
and  progressive  he  may  be  along  agricultural  lines.  Agricultural 
investigation  and  experiment  is  a  work  for  experts,  and  the  general 
direction  of  such  persons  requires  a  man  of  broad  training  in  science, 
able  to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  specialists,  to  guide  it  in  profitable 
channels,  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  investigators  to  their 
best  efforts. 

The  successful  director  must  also  be  a  man  of  executive  ability. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  investigation  work  but  to  the  business 
side  of  the  station.  He  must  be  able  to  so  organize  the  affairs  of  the 
station  that  they  will  move  smoothly  and  in  a  businesslike  manner; 
and  while  giving  large  freedom  and  responsibility  to  members  of  the 
staff,  he  must  consider  the  lines  of  work  which  are  to  be  taken  up 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  in  the  various  departments. 
All  persons  connected  with  the  station  should  be  responsible  to  him 
as  far  as  their  station  work  is  concerned,  and  the  board  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  should  deal  with  them  on  station  matters  through 
the  director.  There  can  not  be  a  divided  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  and  there  can  be  no  efficient  administration  when  the  men  are 
subjected  to  direction  from  members  of  the  board  or  are  encouraged 
to  go  around  the  director  in  seeking  support  from  the  board. 
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Like  the  president  of  the  college,  the  director  must  be  a  good  judge 
of  men  needed  to  carry  on  the  station's  work,  and  his  judgment  must 
be  largely  relied  upon  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  staff.  For  the 
board  to  remove  ccMnpetent  men  against  his  advice,  or  to  force  upon 
him  men  who  are  evidently  incompetent  or  imsuited,  is  unjust  to 
him  and  to  the  men  of  his  staff,  for  it  degrades  the  positions  and 
is  reflected  in  a  lessened  efficiency  for  which  the  director  is  not 
responsible. 

The  position  of  the  director  requires  that  he  should  be  given  large 
latitude  and  freedom  in  carrying  out  the  general  policy  of  woii 
and  expenditures  which  has  been  approved  by  the  board.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  for  the  board  itself  to  attempt  to  deal  with  matters 
in  detail;  and  it  is  unjust  to  the  director,  with  the  responsibilities 
which  his  position  carries,  to  hamper  him  by  undue  restrictions,  or 
through  his  relations  with  the  college  as  a  whole,  the  farm,  or  other- 
wise. And  the  scope  of  his  responsibility  should  rarely  be  broadened 
to  include  the  management  of  the  college  farm  or  the  college  forest, 
or  other  functions  which  have  no  particular  relation  to  the  station's 
activities.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  stations  in  appropriaticHis, 
variety  of  work,  and  demands  upon  it,  the  director  who  follows  mat- 
ters up  as  he  should  has  plenty  to  do,  and  if  he  has  any  spare  time 
he  may  better  devote  it  to  some  investigations  of  his  own  rather  than 
assume  additional  duties  which  may  endanger  the  success  of  his 
administration. 

The  practical  character  of  the  station  has  made  it  especially  sub- 
ject to  undue  interference  in  matters  of  detail.  This  grows  out  of  a 
failure  to  realize  the  actual  function  of  the  board,  a  false  concep- 
tion of  what  is  implied  in  the  "  control "  of  the  station,  and  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  scientific  work.  It  impli^  a 
feeling  that  the  specialists  employed  to  administer  and  conduct  the 
station's  operations  are  not  practical  in  business  affairs  and  often  in 
their  work,  and  need  supervision  of  a  kind  which  the  director  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  give  them.  Although  prompted  by  the  kindliest 
motives,  it  may  become  humiliating  to  men  of  science,  and  in  effect 
be  a  restriction  of  academic  freedom  to  which  their  work  entitles 
them.  It  has  often  made  positions  in  the  stations  seem  undesirable 
and  unattractive  to  men  trained  in  the  more  liberal  institutions. 

In  some  instances  members  of  the  board  have,  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, undertaken  to  direct  the  work  in  certain  lines,  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  the  station  officers.  Being  practical  men  and  keenly 
interested  in  the  station's  work,  they  have  felt  that  their  position  war- 
ranted their  interference  in  minor  details,  or  the  imposition  of  re- 
srictions  and  limitations.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  undertakings 
that  were  insisted  upon  by  the  board  has  more  than  once  resulted  in 
misuse  of  the  federal  funds,  which  has  had  to  be  adjusted  later  at 
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considerable  inconvenience;  and  the  attitude  of  directors  in  resist- 
ing such  attempts  has  resulted  in  complications  of  a  serious  char- 
acter, sometimes  leading  up  to  removal. 

In  some  cases  all  travel  is  forbidden  members  of  the  staff,  thus 
detracting  from  the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  their  work.  Rules 
are  imposed  providing  that  the  work  shall  not  entail  any  actual  ex- 
pense, or  endanger  the  good  appearance  of  the  herd,  or  interfere 
with  certain  plans  or  operations  on  the  farm.  In  other  instances 
all  requisitions  are  required  to  be  signed  by  a  committee  of  the  board 
before  purchases  can  be  made,  entailing  annoyance  and  delay,  and 
implying  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  administrative  officer.  Again 
members  of  the  board  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  purchase  of 
certain  live  stock  and  supplies,  the  superintendence  of  building 
operations,  the  management  of  branch  stations,  the  control  of  labor, 
and  similar  matters  pertaining  directly  to  the  station's  work.  In 
one  specific  case  a  member  of  the  board  was  detailed  to  take  personal 
charge  of  the  outdoor  work  in  spring,  to  see  that  the  seed  was  prop- 
erly put  in,  and  other  details  of  experimental  work  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  his  ideas. 

While  these  things  in  themselves  rarely  affect  the  station  work  in 
a  very  serious  way,  they  are  petty  and  annoying,  and  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  positions  in  the  stations.  They  indicate  a  wrong  atti- 
tude and  idea  of  duty,  which  sooner  or  later  make  trouble.  Such 
activities  can  not  be  said  to  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  station, 
and  they  prevent  it  from  getting  and  retaining  high  class  experts 
in  the  work. 

The  planning  and  conduct  of  the  work  of  an  experiment  station 
should  be  left  to  its  expert  officers.  The  best  trained  men  possible 
should  be  secured,  and  then  they  should  be  given  ample  facilities 
and  time,  and  left  to  work  in  accordance  with  scientific  methods  and 
principles.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  experiment 
station  is  primarily  a  scientific  institution;  that  its  purpose  is  to 
bring  science  to  the  aid  of  agricultural  practice;  but  that  it  must  be 
allowed  to  work  this  out  in  its  own  way. 

While  the  necessity  for  security  and  permanency  in  the  staff  is 
more  generally  recognized  than  formerly,  there  have  recently  been 
several  instances  of  violation  of  this  principle  of  justice  and  efficiency, 
and  of  unwise  activity  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  relation  to  the  sta- 
tion staff.  In  one  case  the  director  and  several  members  of  the  staff 
were  dismissed  without  notice,  and  positions  on  the  staff  were  filled 
by  the  board  without  the  assistance  of  a  director  in  selecting  the  men. 
The  board  itself  was  obviously  not  competent  to  choose  men  for  such 
positions.  The  result  was  that  in  less  than  a  year  several  of  the  new 
men  were  dismissed;  and  in  continuation  of  the  former  policy  thQ 
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resignations  of  other  old  employees  were  called  for.  No  station  could 
escape  the  effects  of  such  a  course.  Its  work  is  materially  set  back, 
and  the  station  is  given  an  undesirable  reputation  among  men  avail- 
able for  filling  such  positions. 

In  another  case  a  conscientious  and  successful  director  was  forced 
to  resign  by  the  attitude  of  his  superiors,  and  because  this  was  gen- 
erally resented  by  the  staff  as  being  an  injustice  and  a  blow  at  faith- 
ful service,  other  dismissals  followed.  Such  a  course  will  inevitably 
cripple  the  station  for  years  to  come,  and  will  interrupt  lines  of  in- 
vestigation which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time.  The  morale 
of  the  whole  institution  is  affected,  as  well  as  its  standing  among  sci- 
entific institutions. 

Quite  recently  the  director  of  a  station  has  been  forced  to  resign 
under  conditions  which  are  especially  disconcerting.  He  was  ob- 
viously a  man  of  the  type  needed  in  station  management  to-daj',  with 
good  scientific  training,  considerable  experience  in  station  work, 
business  ability,  active  and  energetic,  and  sympathetic  toward  agri- 
culture and  its  needs  in  the  State.  In  the  short  time  he  had  been 
director  he  had  brought  about  decided  improvement  in  the  organiza- 
tion, business,  and  work  of  the  station,  and  in  its  relations  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  For  the  first  time  the  station  had 
had  an  existence  as  an  entity,  with  a  solidarity  and  a  spirit  among 
its  staff  which  were  already  counting  for  much.  To  the  outsider  the 
station  seemed  to  be  well  administered  and  on  the  road  to  a  far  greater 
usefulness  than  ever  before.  The  president  strongly  indorsed  the 
management  of  the  station  and  recommended  the  director  for  his  zeal 
and  ability.  The  board  had  reelected  him  at  its  annual  meeting  s(xne 
months  previous. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  summary  dismissal  of  this  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  those  familiar  with  the 
general  conditions,  and  this  surprise  was  not  dispelled  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  charges  formulated.  Xo  important  definite  criticism  of 
his  management  of  the  station  was  brought  forward,  but  it  became 
evident  that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  his  personal  relations  with  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  board  who  had  attempted  to  take  the  station 
management  into  their  own  hands.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  the 
personal  equation  should  have  so  far  overshadowed  the  generally  good 
condition  of  the  station  with  the  board  as  a  whole,  as  to  permit  of  his 
dismissal  against  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  other 
advisers. 

It  is  this  which  gives  the  case  its  broader  interest,  for  no  station 
can  exist  unto  itself,  and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  station  posi- 
tions based  on  competent  service  was  rudely  shaken.  That  so  im- 
portant a  position  as  that  of  director  should  be  subject  to  personal 
prejudice,  regardless  of  the  general  condition  and  welfare  of  the  sta- 
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tion,  makes  it  clear  that  we  have  much  to  gain  in  the  recognition  of 
principles  of  good  government  as  applied  to  these  institutions.  It 
is  an  indication  of  an  attitude  which  is  dangerous,  and  which  unless 
curbed  by  public  sentiment  or  by  changes  in  the  kind  of  men  ap- 
pointed on  such  boards  is  sure  to  make  trouble  for  any  director. 

The  director  must  be  able  to  get  on  with  the  board  as  a  whole,  and 
must  satisfy  it  of  his  ability  to  administer  the  station  affairs  in  a 
competent  and  sympathetic  manner.  He  must  be  judged  by  the 
general  results,  in  a  broad  way.  To  subject  him  to  the  dictation  of 
individual  members  of  the  board  between  meetings  places  him,  or  any 
member  of  the  staff,  in  an  impossible  position.  The  station  work  can 
not  be  efficiently  administered  on  such  a  basis. 

No  two  men  would  ever  run  a  station  in  the  same  way,  and  there  is 
always  abundant  material  for  criticism  in  detail.  Criticism  may  be 
helpful  if  sympathetic,  and  suggestions  of  lines  of  work  or  of  features 
of  investigation  should  be  welcomed  and  given  respectful  considera- 
tion at  all  times.  But  an  attempt  to  force  the  station  into  an  under- 
taking which  is  not  properly  within  its  field,  in  order  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  individual  members  of  the  board,  suggests  the  need  of 
reform  in  the  attitude  of  the  board,  rather  than  a  change  in  the  type 
of  man  for  director. 

Membership  on  the  board  is  a  position  of  trust,  arid  implies  a  duty, 
not  merely  an  honor.  It  is  a  compliment  in  the  sense  that  it  expresses 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  honor  will  depend  on  the  attitude 
of  the  board  as  a  whole,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  duties 
properly  belonging  to  it  are  discharged.  Such  a  position  is  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  people  in  one  of  the  highest  capacities,  for  the 
wise  development  of  its  educational  and  research  institutions  is  one 
of  the  highest  services  which  can  be  rendered.  It  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly. 

The  discharge  of  this  trust  calls  for  breadth  of  view,  an  open 
mind,  and  freedom  from  personal  or  political  bias  or  narrow  con- 
siderations of  personal  advantage.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a 
proper  perspective  in  dealing  with  matters,  and  a  just  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment  are  made  at  all  institu- 
tions, but  the  relative  importance  of  these  when  considered  in  their 
broad  relations  to  the  activities  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  deter- 
mines their  seriousness.  A  man  like  an  institution  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  his  mistakes  alone,  but  by  what  he  accomplishes. 

We  have  many  excellent  men  on  the  governing  boards  of  the  agri- 
cultm:al  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  men  who  are  actuated  by 
the  highest  motives  of  patriotic  and  conscientious  service,  and  who 
understand  well  the  directions  in  which  their  services  will  be  most 
useful.  The  time  is  also  passing  happily  when  politics  often  inter- 
rupt the  continuity  of  the  board,  or  seriously  influence  its  action 
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with  reference  to  the  personnel  of  the  station.  But  there  is  still  need, 
in  some  cases,  of  a  higher  standard  for  the  composition  of  these 
boards,  based  on  the  service  which  will  be  required  of  their  mem- 
bers and  their  great  importance  in  the  proper  development  of  these 
institutions. 

In  some  cases  the  state  laws  and  even  the  state  constiutions  have 
placed  undue  limitations  on  the  kind  of  men  to  be  appointed  to  the 
board,  and  have  thus  robbed  it  of  a  breadth  of  representation  which 
is  very  desirable.  In  some  cases  only  men  engaged  in  farming  are 
eligible  to  appointment,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  an  officer  hav- 
ing familiarity  or  connection  with  educational  work.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  not  college 
graduates  and  are  without  previous  opportunity  for  coming  into 
touch  with  the  traditions  and  practices  of  such  institutions. 

The  restriction  of  the  duties  of  the  board  to  those  of  the  general 
government  of  the  institution  in  no  sense  detracts  from  the  impor- 
tance of  that  body,  or  the  necessity  for  selecting  men  carefully  for  it. 
The  fact  that  it  deals  with  matters  in  a  large  way  and  looks  to  experts 
of  its  own  appointing  for  advice  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  details, 
makes  its  action  none  the  less  fundamental.  The  weight  of  its  in- 
fluence in  giving  continuity  and  in  maintaining  proper  public  senti- 
ment and  in  securing  appropriations  for  the  institution's  work  gives  it 
a  place  of  first  importance. 

A  high  sense  of  the  obligation  which  membership  in  the  governing 
board  implies  is  equally  as  essential  as  a  definition  of  function.  Ap- 
pointments are  often  too  lightly  made  and  accepted,  and  as  they  do 
not  carry  monetary  consideration  are  greatly  underestimated  in  im- 
portance or  in  the  duty  they  imply.  Acceptance  of  a  trusteeship 
implies  an  agreement  with  the  people  to  give  the  best  of  a  man's 
ability,  and  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  attending  meetings  and 
discharging  intelligently  the  duties  of  membership.  A  neutral  or 
passive  attitude,  or  failure  to  attend  regular  meetings,  deprives  the 
public  of  an  active  and  aggressive  representative.  It  is  a  failure 
to  recognize  a  public  duty  which  has  been  voluntarily  assumed. 

The  appointment  of  competent,  broad-minded,  public-spirited  {per- 
sons on  the  boards  of  these  institutions  is  of  very  great  importance, 
and  is  worthy  of  far  greater  public  interest  than  it  usually  receives. 
It  is  fundamental,  because  such  boards  have  it  in  their  power  to 
largely  determine  the  course  of  development  of  these  institutions  and 
their  standing  in  the  educational  system.  No  executive  officer  should 
be  obliged  to  spend  his  energy  in  attempting  to  manage  his  board. 
The  appointment  of  men  having  the  necessary  qualifications  may 
well  receive  the  active  attention  of  bodies  and  organizations  which 
have  the  welfare  of  these  institutions  at  heart,  and  are  seeking'  to 
promote  their  progress. 
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The  86-<:alled  nitrogen-free  extract  substances  in  foods  and  feeding  stuffs, 
J.  KoNiG  and  W.  SuTTHOFF  (Landw.  Vers.  StaU,  70  {1909),  No.  5-6,  pp.  SJ^S- 
40S). — 'This  article  deals  chiefly  with  a  study  of  those  bodies  which  are  gener- 
ally included  under  the  term  " nonnitrogenous  extractive  matter"  minus  the 
true  carbohydrates. 

In  connection  with  this  work  studies  were  made  of  the  various  starch  deter- 
mination methods  with  a  view  to  obtaining  one  which  dissolves  the  least  possi- 
ble amount  of  substances  other  than  starch  during  the  process.  It  was  found 
that  the  Mayrhofer  direct  method  yielded  the  best  results  although  it  can  not 
be  employed  in  all  cases  because  in  some  instances  it  yields  a  cloudy  and  un- 
alterable solution.  Next  to  this  are  preferred  the  inversion  steam  pressure  and 
the  acid  inversion  methods,  but  in  both  of  these  deductions  must  be  made  for 
the  p^itoses  produced  during  the  process.  The  Lintner  method  (polarimetric) 
yields  good  results  even  with  substances  having  a  low  starch  content.  The 
chief  difllculty  lies,  with  all  these  methods,  in  the  different  conceptions  which 
workers  have  in  calculating  the  starch  content. 

Among  the  thus  far  undetermined  constituents  of  the  '*  nonnitrogenous  ex- 
tractive matter"  the  author  states  that  there  are  bodies  with  a  high  carbon 
content  and  which  probably  belong  to  the  "  lignin  group."  By  extracting  sub- 
stances free  from  starch  and  soluble  carbohydrates  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
bodies  were  obtained  which  had  a  higher  carbon  content  than  either  cellulose 
(44.4  per  cent  of  carbon)  or  pentosan  (45.5  per  cent  of  carbon).  A  portion 
of  this  extract  is  soluble  in  water  only  under  steam  pressure  or  in  KOnig's 
glycerin-sulphuric  acid  mixture,  but  the  portion  soluble  in  water  has  a  lower 
carbon  content  than  that  soluble  in  glycerin-sulphuric  acid.  This  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  the  lignin  in  the  "  crude  fiber." 

Digestion  experiments  with  sheep  showed  that  the  digestibility  of  the  crude 
fiber  carlK)n  group  is  nearly  always  more  than  that  of  the  group  extracted  by 
snlpburic  acid  and  glycerin  and  considered  physiologically  is  on  a  par  with  cel- 
lulose. The  carbon  content  of  the  digested  "total  nitrogen-free  extract"  is 
usually  higher  than  that  of  the  digested  nitrogen-free  crude  fiber,  and  evidently 
more  cellulose  than  lignin  is  digested.  The  authors  show  that  the  analysis  of 
fodders  as  conducted  at  present  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  the  lignin  content  par- 
ticularly where  this  term  is  to  mean  bodies  which  contain  more  than  45.5  per 
cent  of  carl)on.  These  bodies  are  probably  present  in  a  more  condensed  condi- 
tion like  the  hemihexosans,  cellulose  hexosans,  etc. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  use  of  the  term  "carbohydrates"  for  food- 
stuffs and  fodder  rich  in  "  crude  fiber  "  is  not  warranted  while  the  name  "  non- 
nitrogoious  extractive  matter  "  is  confusing  and  imparts  the  belief  that  these 
bodies  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  nature  of  the  kutin  contained  in  crude  fiber,  W.  Sutthoff  {Ztschr. 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl,  11  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  662,  665).— With  "  kutin  " 
obtained  according  to  KOnig's  method,  the  author  on  saponifying  with  a  20  per 

in 
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cent  potassium  hydroxid  solution  and  extracting  with  petroleum  ether  obtahied 
a  grayish-white  crystalline  alcoholic  body  which  had  a  melting  point  lying 
between  55  and  56*"  C.  On  acidifying  the  soap  solution  an  acid  was  alBo  obtained, 
soluble  In  petroleum  ether  but  which  crystallized  with  great  difficulty.  More 
of  this  acid,  however,  was  obtained  than  of  the  alcohoL  The  acid  had  a  melting 
lK)int  of  30**  C. 

An  elementary  analysis  of  both  substances  was  made  and  it  was  found  that 
on  comparing  the  carbon  content  of  each  with  that  in  the  total  kutln  the  ratio 
of  the  acid  to  alcohol  must  be  10 : 1.  The  alcohol  contained  either  17  atoms  of 
carbon,  or  a  mixture  of  alcohols  containing  from  16  to  18  atoms  of  carbon  in 
the  molecule.  The  acid  is  a  mixture  of  bodies,  as  it  does  not  crystallize  easily, 
and  has  an  indefinite  melting  i)oint,  and  further  l>ecause  an  ester  whose  alcohol 
contains  17  atoms  of  carbon  and  its  acid  10  to  the  molecule  must  contain  more 
than  an  equal  amount  of  the  former.  On  comparing  the  above  this  was  not 
apparent. 

Determination  of  starch  by  means  of  trichloracetic  acid,  P.  Biouboe  {Ahs. 
in  Chem.  Ztg„  S3  (1909),  No.  103,  Repert.,  p,  ^^6).— The  starch  is  dissolved  in 
trichloracetic  acid  in  a  closed  flask  and  heated  for  25  minutes  at  1  atmosphere. 
It  is  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  made  up  to  a  bulk  of  110  to  125  cc.,  clarified 
with  clay,  and  polarized  in  a  200  mm.  tube.  The  value  thus  obtained  agre« 
sufficiently  well  with  the  true  results  for  quick  analytical  work.  The  rotation 
of  starch  is  taken  as  200*  but  if  the  value  aD=197*  is  used,  the  results  are 
much  more  exact.  The  presence  of  other  carbohydrates  interferes  with  the 
results  and  these  must  l)e  removed  with  barium  hydroxid  and  alcohol. 

The  sugars  in  asparagus,  G.  Tanbet  {BuL  8oc,  Chim.  France,  4-  ^er.,  5 
{1909),  No.  16-17,  pp.  889-895;  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  149  (1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  48-50;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  II,  No.  8,  pp.  63S,  634).— The 
new  sugars,  asimragose  and  pseudo-asimragose,  were  isolated  from  the  root 
and  green  berries.  They  were  not  found  to  occur  In  the  young  sprouts  or  in 
the  r\\)e  fruits,  in  both  of  which  only  reducing  sugar  occurs. 

The  occurrence  of  pinene  in  lemon  oil,  E.  M.  Cuace  ( U.  8:  DepU  Agr.,  Bur. 
Chem.  Circ.  46,  pp.  24*  figs.  2). — As  the  result  of  extensive  investigations  carried 
on  in  Sicily  as  to  the  manufacture  of  lemon  oil,  it  is  stated  that  the  conteition 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department  that  certain  Sicilian  lemon  oils 
were  adulterated,  either  by  the  addition  of  turpentine  or  by  some  manipulation 
in  the  method  of  manufacture,  is  substantiated. 

The  circular  contains  a  discussion  of  methods  of  analysis  and  reports  tbe 
results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  lemon  oils. 

According  to  the  author,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  from  his  investigation 
. "  would  seem  to  be  that  where  pinene  Is  found  in  lemon  oil,  using  only  ordinary 
means  of  distillation,  it  is  prima  facie  proof  of  adulteration,  whether  or  not  the 
physical  constants  of  the  oil  are  abnormaL" 

Determination  of  sodium  benzoate  in  ketchups,  W.  R  Hillyer  (Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  558-5-JO ) .—This  method  Is  based  on  Hbe 
differences  in  solubility  of  silver  benzoate  and  silver  nitrate  in  ethyl  alcohol. 

Carbonophosphates  in  milk,  A.  Babitx^  {Convpt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris], 
149  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  356-358;  ahs.  in  Jour.  80c  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909). 
No.  17,  p.  957). — The  author  assumes  the  presence  of  carbonophosphates  proved 
by  the  fact  that  calcium  carbonate  and  dicalcium  phosphate  are  precipitated 
when  milk  is  heated  at  50°  C.  for  24  hours.  Carbon  dioxid  is  also  liberated  at 
this  temi)erature  and  is  probably  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  cir- 
bonophosphates. 

A  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  casein  in  milk,  L.  L.  Vaic 
Slyke  and  A.  W.  Boswobth  (New  York  State  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  10,  pp.  231-H9, 
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pL  1). — The  Matthalopoulos  method  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  705)  has  been  modified 
and  simplified  In  so  far  that  the  results  may  be  obtained  more  rapidly  and  are 
more  accurate. 

The  method  consists  of  diluting  17^  cc  of  milk  with  about  80  cc.  of  distilled 
ii%-ater  in  a  200  cc.  fiask.  The  milk  is  thai  neutralized  with  sodium  hydrate 
until  a  pink  color  is  obtained  with  phenolphthalein.  (The  authors  find  it  ad- 
Tantageous  to  use  a  specially  prepared  color  standard  for  this  purpose.)  The 
casein  is  then  precipitated  at  65  to  75*  F.  with  a  standard  acetic  acid  solution 
(79.5  cc  normal  solution  diluted  to  1,000  cc.),  adding  this  in  5  cc.  amounts, 
and  agitating  after  each  addition.  When  25  cc  have  been  added  the  casein  is 
examined  as  to  its  fiocculence  and  as  to  whether  the  fluid  above  it  is  compara- 
tively clear.  If  this  is  not  so  1  cc  more  of  acid  is  added  and  the  process  is 
continued  until  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  acetic  acid  solution  used  is  recorded  as  (A).  The  fiask  is  then  filled  up  to 
the  200  cc.  mark  with  distilled  water,  well  shaken,  and  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter  into  a  dry  beaker.  The  filtrate  must  be  clear.  Thai  100  cc  of  filtrate  is 
pipetted  off  and  titrated  with  a  standard  alkali  solution  (79.5  cc  normal 
solution  hydroxid  diluted  to  1  liter)  until  a  pink  tint  constant  toward  phe- 
nolphthalein is  obtained.    The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  alkali  used  is 

A 
recorded  as  (B).    The  calculation  is  ^—B=  Percentage  of  casein  in  the  milk. 

A  rapid  method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  casein  in  milk,  T.  B. 
RoBEBTSON  {Jour.  luduB.  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  723-725). — 
The  method  consists  of  precipitating  50  cc.  of  diluted  milk  with  75  cc.  of  tenth- 
normal acetic  acid,  filtering  off  the  precipitate,  and  washing  it  with  distilled 
water.  After  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  drain  for  1  hour,  it  is  taken,  together 
with  the  filter  paper,  and  macerated  with  decinormal  sodium  hydroxid  solution 
until  all  the  casein  is  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  the  filtrate  determined  with  the  Pulfrich  refractometer.  The 
readings  are  taken  within  1  minute  of  the  angle  of  total  refiection  at  20**  C. 

The  calculation  is  made  by  taking  the  refractive  index  of  decinormal  sodium 
hydroxid  as  1.33444,  when  the  number  of  grams  of  casein  in  50  cc  milk  equals 

« 1  33444 

* — '^''"  ,  \ihere  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  final  solution  as  obtained 
0.00152 

above. 

The  influence  of  cold  on  constants  of  fat,  H.  Wagnbb  and  P.  Bohbisch 
(Ztschr,  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenusamtl.,  18  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  $66,  367).— 
Samples  of  lard,  oleomargarine,  mutton  tallow,  and  artificial  food  fat  were 
exix)6ed  to  temperatures  of  —7  to  —10°  C.  It  was  found  that  practically  no 
changes  were  apparent  in  the  chemical  constants  save  a  change  in  the  iodin 
number.    The  melting  and  solidifying  points  changed  slightly. 

The  influence  of  preservatives  on  the  Beichert-Meissl  number,  C.  Gbimaldi 
{Chem.  Ztg.,  82  {1908),  No.  67,  p.  79Ji;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
Genussmil,  18  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  381,  382).— The  presence  of  benzoic  acid  in 
butter,  oleomargarine,  and  coco  fat  increases  the  Reichert-Meissl  number 
slightly,  the  increase  being  proportional  to  the  amount  present.  Salicylic  acid 
increases  the  Reichert-Meissl  number  in  oleomargarine  and  coco  fat,  but  less 
80  than  benzoic  acid,  and  decreases  it  in  cow  butter  if  the  amount  present  is 
over  0.5  per  cent 

The  refraction  of  butter  fat,  margrarin,  lard,  cocoa  butter,  and  coco  fat, 
H.  Matthes  and  F.  Stbeitbeboeb  {Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  49  {1908),  No.  7,  pp. 
119-121;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmth,  18  {1909),  No.  6, 
p.  S80). — The  differences  between  the  refraction  of  the  fat  and  the  nonvolatile 
fyitty  acids  are  for  butter  11.2  to  11.5,  margarin  13.2  to  13.7,  coco  fat  16.1  to 
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ie.5,  lard  13^  to  14.5,  and  cocoa  butter  12.4  to  12.7.  Judging  from  these 
figures,  Hoton*8  suggestion  to  detect  adulteration  in  this  manner  does  not 
seem  feasible. 

The  value  of  the  silver  number  for  butter  fat,  H.  Matthes  and  P.  Streit- 
BEBGEB  (Pharm,  Zentralhalle,  49  (1908),  No,  5.  pp,  81,  82;  abs.  in  Ztschr. 
Untcrsuch.  A'a/ir.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  6,  p.  58/).— On  the  baBis  of 
a  large  number  of  analyses  the  authors  declare  the  silver  number  to  be  of  lim- 
ited value  in  testing  for  the  purity  of  butter  fat 

The  determination  of  fat  in  cheese  hy  the  Babcock  test,  J.  L.  Sam  his  (Jour, 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  1  (1909),  A'o.  8,  p.  60-^).— This  Is  a  method  for  hasten- 
ing the  execution  of  the  test,  in  which  8  to  10  gm.  of  cheese  are  weighed  into 
a  Babcock  cream  bottle,  10  cc.  of  water  at  65  to  70°  C.  added,  and  upon  this 
17.6  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  cc.  of  the  acid  being  added  at  a  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation,  with  mixing  and  shaking  after  each  addition. 

A  modified  KJeldahl  connectingr  bulb,  0.  A.  Jennings  (Jour,  Indus,  and 
Engin,  Chem,,  1  (1909),  No,  10,  pp,  737,  738,  fig,  i).— This  consists  of  the  ordi- 
nary bulb  with  an  external  ot>ening  in  the  bulb  and  a  neck  continuous  with  the 
same.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  disconnecting  the  tube  from 
the  bottle  when  fluids  are  to  be  brought  into  the  flask. 

Beport  of  the  provincial  laboratory  at  Boulers,  J.  Van  den  Bebghe  (Lab, 
Prov,  Routers  Rap,  1908,  pp.  18), — A  report  of  the  work  of  this  laboratory  dur- 
ing 1908. 

Beport  of  the  work  in  milk  chemistry  and  dairying  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1909,  Grimmer  (Milchw,  Zcntbl,,  5  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  377^93). — This 
summarizes  most  of  the  important  work  in  these  fields. 

Biochemical  studies  of  the  slime  producing  lactic  acid  bacteria,  R.  Birsiu 
and  O.  Allemann  (Ztschr.  Untcrsuch,  Nahr,  u.  OenussmtJ,,  18  (1909),  Xo,  8, 
pp,  440-461)' — The  authors  produced  the  slime  substance  by  symbiotic  cultiva- 
tion, that  is,  mycoderma  with  either  B,  casci  e  or  B,  casei  d  in  specially  pre- 
pared whey  media.  They  conclude  that  the  body  is  a  kind  of  galactose  mucoid 
combination  and  that  it  is  closely  related  in  composition  to  the  bacterial  and 
higher  fungi  membranes.    Its  composition  also  shows  a  resemblance  to  chitin. 

The  hydrolysis  of  salicin  by  the  enzym  emulsin,  C.  S.  Hudson  and  H.  S. 
Paine  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Chetn,  Circ.  -^7,  pp,  8,  figs,  2).— The  object  of  this 
investigation  was  to  obtain  an  accurate  polariscoplc  method  for  measuring  tlie 
range  of  activity  of  the  enzym  emulsin. 

The  authors  find  that  the  glucose  produced  by  emulsin  from  salicin  has  a 
rotation  of  15  to  25°.  This  agrees  with  the  known  rotation  of  /S-glucose  (20°), 
but  not  with  that  of  a-glucose,  the  rotation  of  which  is  110*.  This  indicates  that 
in  all  probability  the  glucose  Is  the  /3-klnd.  Further,  it  Is  shown  that  a  second- 
ary reaction  occurs  In  which  the  mutarotatlonatTects  the  ix)larlscoplc  readings  of 
the  salicin  solutions  during  the  hydrolysis  by  emulsin.  This  is  considered  the 
source  of  error  in  the  measurements  of  Henri,  who  assumed  that  the  hydrolysis 
of  salicin  did  not  occur  in  the  unlmolecular  order.  The  real  rate  at  0°  and  30* 
C.  of  hydrolysis  of  salicin  by  emulsin  was  measured  by  checking  the  enzym 
action  during  the  intermediate  stages  with  sodium  carbonate  and  before  taking 
the  polariscoplc  readings.  The  rate  was  found  to  follow  the  unlmolecular  ordw. 
Emulsin  is  active  in  only  a  very  small  region  of  acidity  and  alkalinity  near  the 
neutral  point. 

Bacemic  glutaminic  acid  during  putrefaction,  O.  Neuberg  (Biochem,  Ztschr., 
18  (1909),  No.  3-5,  pp,  431-434;  abs,  in  Chcm.  Zcntbl,  1909,  II,  No,  7,  p.  512).— 
Racemic  glutamlnlc  acid  Is  not  changed  to  the  optically  active  form  by  the 
various  excltors  of  i)utrefactlon.  In  this  way  it  does  not  differ  markedly  from 
the  decomi)08ition  of  the  natural  right-handed  rotary  acids. 
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The  chemical  composition  and  biologrical  rdle  of  an  oxydase,  H.  EjUleb  and 
1.  BoLiN  iZtschr.  Phys,  Chem.,  69  {1909) y  pp.  1 81-202 y  figs.  2).— Laccase  was 
prepared  from  Medicago  sativa  and  was  found  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  neutral 
calcium  combinations  with  a  1,  2,  and  3  basic  oxyacid.  The  acids  found  were 
citric,  succinic,  mesoxalic,  and  glycol  lie,  with  traces  of  glyoxylic.  Plants  con- 
taining manganese  accelerate  the  oxidizing  action  of  laccase  toward  polyphenol 
and  its  derivatives,  particularly  where  the  media  is  either  acid,  alkaline,  or 
neutral.  In  such  instances  the  laccase  plays  a  definite  biological  rdle  in  the  oxi- 
dizing processes  of  the  plant.  Laccase  can  not  oxidize  fats  and  sugar  directly, 
this  being  done  by  the  various  fermenting  enzyms.  In  view  of  its  resistance  to 
heat,  it  should,  according  to  the  author,  be  classed  with  the  catalyses  and  not 
with  the  enzyms  proper. 

The  influence  of  copper  salts  upon  alcoholic  fermentation,  Clara  Seiss  {Ber. 
K,  Lehranst,  Wein,  Obst  v.  Gartenhau  Oeiaenheimy  1908,  pp.  170-175,  charts  4). — 
This  is  a  study  of  the  effects  of  copper  sulphate  on  the  fermentations  produced 
by  8accharofnyccs  ellipaoideus  and  8.  apiculatus.  The  concentrations  of  copper 
sulphate  were  25,  50,  100,  and  200  mg.  per  liter  of  must,  respectively.  Twenty- 
five  mg.  per  liter  was  found  to  produce  a  slight  retarding  of  the  process,  and 
50  mg.  showed  a  very  strong  retardation. 

The  influence  of  manganese  on  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  Saccharo- 
myces  ellipsoideus  and  S.  apiculatus,  CiJiRA  Seiss  (Ber.  K.  Lehranst,  Wein, 
Obst  V.  Gartenbau  Geisenheim,  1908,  pp.  167-170). — The  addition  of  1  per  cent 
of  manganese  nitrate  to  musts  being  fermented  by  8.  apiculatus  produced  a 
higher  degree  of  fermentation  than  In  those  with  no  addition.  8.  ellipsoideus 
(Piesport  and  Laurelro)  was  only  influenced  when  as  much  as  1.8  per  cent 
of  manganese  nitrate  was  present  The  limit  of  its  efllciency  was  found  to 
be  2.5  per  cent  of  the  salt 

The  nucleic  add  of  yeast,  P.  A.  IjinrENE  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  17  (1909),  No.  IS, 
pp.  120-lSl;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  15,  pp.  1764,  1765).— On  the 
basis  of  experimental  data  a  constitutional  formula  Is  suggested. 

An  experimental  study  of  bagasse  and  bagasse  furnaces,  E.  W.  Kerb  and 
E.  M.  Percy  (Louisiana  8tas.  Bui.  117,  pp.  106,  figs.  ^5).— This  Is  an  experl- 
moital  study  of  bagasse  as  a  fuel  and  of  the  adaptability  of  the  various  types 
of  furnaces  for  burning  It  With  reference  to  its  fuel  value  various  factors 
wa«  considered,  as,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  bagasse  burned,  Its  content  of 
moisture,  suci*ose,  fiber,  ash,  and  calorific  value,  the  grate  and  heating  surface 
and  their  ratio,  the  total  boiler  horsepower  per  ton  of  cane  In  24  hours,  bagasse 
horsepower  per  ton  of  cane  In  24  hours,  diameter  and  height  of  the  smoke- 
stack, dimensions  of  the  furnace,  draft  and  temperature  In  the  furnace,  draft, 
temperature,  and  composition  of  the  flue  gases,  volume  of  air  supplied  to  the 
furnaces  by  the  blower  and  draft  doors,  and  the  excess  of  air.  The  furnaces 
employed  in  the  test  belonged  to  the  Dutch  oven,  the  ordinary,  or  the  hearth 
types,  or  to  a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  these  types. 

In  the  furnace  tests  It  was  found  that  the  heat  value  of  the  dry  bagasse 
in  Louisiana  factories  varied  between  8,283  and  8,431  B.  T.  U.  The  average  of 
aU  was  8,368  B.T.  U.  With  Cuban  factory  conditions  the  limits  were  8,300 
and  8,650  B.  T.  U.,  with  an  average  of  8,433  B.  T.  U.  There  was,  therefore,  but 
very  little  variation  between  the  heat  value  of  the  bagasse  for  the  two  places. 
The  factors  which  influence  this  in  the  dry  bagasse  are  the  sucrose  and  ash. 
Prom  the  tables  for  wet  bagasse  It  Is  shown  that  the  ash  content  averaged  1.14 
per  c«it  for  I^ulslana  bagasse  and  for  Cuban  bagasse  0.79  per  cent.  Calcu- 
iatlng  these  results  to  dry  substance  and  comparing  them  with  the  alx)ve  heat 
values,  the  value  per  pound  of  actual  combustible  material  (dry  bagasse  minus 
asb>   is  tor  Ix>aislana  bagasse  8,559  B.T.U.  and  for  Cuban  bagasse  8,568 
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B.  T.  U.  Therefore,  a  varying  ash  content  produces  a  corree^ndtng  difference 
in  the  heat  value.  During  the  combustion  of  the  bagasse  the  average  floe  gas 
analysis  yielded  9.01  per  cent  carbon  dioxld,  9.83  per  cent  oxygen,  and  0.17  p^* 
cent  carbon  monoxid,  a  total  of  19.01  per  cent.  This  is  2  per  cent  less  than  the 
theoretical  flgures,  or  the  quantity  which  might  exist  if  carbon  compounds  and 
oxygen  were  the  only  constituents  of  the  gas  analyzed.  The  rate  of  combus- 
tion (pounds  of  bagasse  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour)  varied  be- 
tween 44  and  197,  and  the  author  assumes  that  under  proper  conditions  tiie 
rate  should  never  be  under  100.  The  air  supply  to  the  pound  of  bagasse  was 
on  the  average  33.4  cu.  ft.,  which  with  a  moisture  content  of  52  per  c^t  in 
the  bagasse  is  equivalent  to  16.03  cu.  ft.  per  pound  as  fired.  The  blower 
supplied  on  the  average  24.7  per  cent  of  the  air. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  furnace  temperature  to  air  excess  it  was  found 
that  with  an  average  air  excess  of  85  per  cent  the  average  furnace  temperature 
was  1,475",  or  with  an  average  excess  of  272  per  cent  1,146**,  showing  tliat  tlie 
furnace  temperature  varies  inversely  with  the  air  excess.  "An  air  excess  of  50 
per  cent  or  less  Is  suflicient  for  bagasse." 

In  studying  the  control  of  the  air  supply,  the  infiuence  of  the  stack  damper, 
the  ash-pit  doors,  and  the  speed  of  the  blower  were  considered.  With  an 
increased  air  excess  and  wide-opened  dampers  there  was  much  increase  in 
stack  temperature,  but  the  latter  may  also  be  due  to  an  overload  of  bagasse 
on  the  heating  surface.  According  to  the  results  in  this  series  it  is  evident  tliat 
the  stack  temperature  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  controlling  the  air.  In 
50  per  cent  of  the  furnaces  tested  the  stack  temperature  was  above  600*  F. 
Those  of  the  Louisiana  furnace  temperatures,  which  could  be  measured  by  a 
700**  F.  thermometer,  averaged  540*  F.,  whereas  in  only  one  of  the  Cuban 
houses  was  the  temperature  above  600**  F.  The  cause  for  the  difference  in 
stack  temperature  was  found  in  the  different  areas  of  heating  surface.  From 
the  results  of  the  tests  in  the  Louisiana  houses  it  was  seen  tliat  the  hi^ 
stack  temperature  was  always  present  when  the  furnace  had  an  overload  of 
heating  surface. 

In  addition  to  the  furnace  tests  an  evaporative  test  was  made  with  a  818  H.  P. 
l>oiler  (rated)  in  order  to  establish  the  evaporation  value  of  bagasse.  The 
weights  of  bagasse  employed  were  obtained  by  difference,  that  is,  by  subtract- 
ing weight  of  juice  from  total  amount  of  cane  employed.  With  an  overload 
of  24  per  cent  firing,  based  on  the  builder's  rating,  an  equivalent  evaporatioD 
of  2i  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  bagasse  was  found.  The  amount  of  moist 
fuel  fired  (52.1  per  cent  of  water)  was  6,017  lbs.  per  hour,  and  the  tempera txune 
of  the  furnace  was  on  the  average  1,2(X)**  F. 

Comparing  these  results  with  those  obtained  in  one  of  the  test  series; 
which  had  a  normal  evaporation  of  about  3  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face. It  Is  shown  that  the  evaporation  by  the  bagasse  was  6.1  lbs.  of  water 
per  square  foot,  which  is  an  excess.  Calculating  on  a  normal  basis,  "  not  more 
than  1.5  lbs.  of  bagasse  should  be  burned  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
per  hour."  The  boiler  capacity  per  ton  of  cane  for  24  hours  is  less  in  Louisiana 
than  in  Cuban  or  Hawaiian  houses.  **  Not  less  than  1.5  boiler  H.  P.  should  be 
provided  per  ton  of  cane  for  24  hours." 

Burning  oil  and  bagasse  together  "  may  result  In  higher  furnace  temperatures 
than  with  either  of  them  alone,  also  in  better  combustion  if  the  furnace  is  of 
proper  design,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  overloading  the  heating 
surface. 

"A  good  working  furnace  depends  more  upon  the  proportion  of  beating 
surface  to  grate  surface,  rate  of  combustion  and  other  matters  of  design,  and 
operation  than  upon  the  form  or  type. 
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"Higher  temperatures  are  produced  in  the  separate  oven  tlian  in  the  ordi- 
nary grate  type. 

**  In  the  ordinary  grate  type  much  of  the  advantage  of  the  oven  type  may 
be  secured  by  increasing  the  distance  from  grate  to  boiler.** 

Su^ar  and  com  sirup  (starch  glucose)  as  raw  materials  for  the  confection- 
ery and  preserves  industries,  L.  K.  Boseley  {Intemat,  Sugar  Jour,,  11  (1909), 
No.  127,  pp.  S4S,  S44)' — ^A  summary  of  the  requirements  for  the  above-named 
products  in  the  confectionery  and  preserving  industries,  based  upon  experiments 
by  the  autlior. 

A  uniform  nomenclature  for  the  i>roduct8  of  sugar  manufacture,  F.  Stboh- 
KKB  iZtschr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindus,,  1909,  No.  6U,  II,  pp.  778-782). — ^A  plea 
for  the  unification  of  terms  and  descriptions  of  the  products  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

HETEOEOLOOY— WATEE. 

ICeteorology,  E.  Kleinschmidt  (Jahrb.  Naturw.,  2h  (1908-9),  pp.  112-13S).— 
Prepress  in  aerology,  solar  radiation,  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  terrestrial  magnetism,  weather  forecasting,  and  other  meteor- 
ological subjects,  is  reviewed  as  usual. 

Brief  list  of  meteorological  text-books  and  reference  books,  C.  F.  Talhan 
(U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.,  1909,  pp.  16).— This  is  a  list  of  about  150 
works  suitable  for  general,  sci^itiflc,  and  university  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  and  "  intended  to  provide  a  ready  means  of  complying  with  the  many 
requests  received  by  the  Weather  Bureau  from  teachers,  students,  and  others 
for  the  titles  of  books  dealing  with  meteorology  and  its  several  branches." 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  R  Ostbandeb  and  0.  M.  Damon  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Met.  Buls. 
2k9,  260,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  pres- 
sure^ temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  September  and  October,  1909.  The  data  are  briefly 
discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Weather  observations  (Xeio  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  86-89,  298-301).— 
Tables  are  given  which  show  daily  and  monthly  precipitation  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  farm  during  the  year  ended  October  31,  1908,  monthly  precipitation 
since  January  1,  1896,  monthly  maximum  and  minimum  means  of  temperature 
since  1896,  and  rainfall,  temperature,  and  sunshine  during  the  growing  season, 
April  to  September,  for  the  State,  for  the  period  from  1889  to  1908. 

Physical  and  meteorological  service,  J.  Jaubert  (Ann.  Observ.  Munic. 
(Observ.  MontsouHs)  [Paris],  9  (1908),  No.  S-h  pp.  57^-422).— Tables  of 
observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  wind,  and 
evaporation  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  1908,  are  given. 

Meteorology  and  climate  [of  New  South  Walesl  (Off.  Yearbook  N.  8.  Wales, 
1907-8,  pp.  15-23). — This  article  summarizes  In  tables  and  text  the  principal 
meteorological  and  climatic  conditions  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air,  G.  Claude  ( Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci. 
[Paris],  148  (1909),  No.  22,  pp.  1454-1456,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Beibl.  Ann.  Phys.,  33 
(1909),  No.  20,  p.  1050). — ^Apparatus  and  methods  employed  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rarer  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  described. 

Analysis  of  air,  P.  Miquel  (Ann.  OhsenK  Munic.  (Observ.  Montsouris)  [Paris], 

9  (1908),  No.  S-4,  pp.  243-257). — Numerous  analyses  of  the  air  of  parks,  tun- 

oete  of  underground  railways,  dwellings,  public  monuments,  etc.,  are  reported. 

Apparatus  for  the  purification  of  air  (Rrv.  8ci.  [Paris],  -^7  (1909),  II,  No.  5, 

p^  jj^)^^ji  brief  account  is  given  of  an  apimratus  and  process  proiwsed  by 
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C.  RIchet,  based  upon  interruptions  of  the  flow  of  the  current  of  air  whUe 
In  contact  with  viscous  liquids,  glycerin  and  soap  solution,  or  simply  water. 

The  duration  of  hailstorms  {Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  47  {1909),  II,  No,  11,  p.  535).— 
This  is  a  note  on  a  report  by  Plumandon  on  a  large  number  of  observations 
from  18fi6  to  1908.  While  a  large  number  of  the  storms  observed  were  of  short 
duration  some  of  them  lasted  as  long  as  an  hour.  Storms  of  long  duration  were 
obsen-ed  at  all  altitudes  from  300  to  1,200  meters.  No  general  cause  Is  assigned 
for  such  storms. 

A  test  of  hail  protection,  de  Beauchamp  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  { Paris], 
149  {1909),  No.  1,  p.  7S;  abs.  in  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  18  {1909),  No.  49,  P. 
767). — ^An  attempt  to  dissipate  hailstorms  in  a  region  near  Vienna  subject  to 
great  damage  from  this  source  by  means  of  high  towers  carrying  metal  con- 
ductors  connecting  with  copper  plates  in  contact  with  the  ground  water  i« 
briefly  described. 

Some  observations  on  dew  ponds,  E.  A.  Mabtin  {Geogr.  Jour.,  S4  {1909),  No. 
2,  pp  174-195,  dgms.  7;  aha.  in  Nature  [London],  81  {1909),  No.  2085,  pp.  458, 
459). — ^Thls  article  reports  a  series  of  observations  in  Sussex  on  methods  of 
construction  and  conditions  determining  the  fllling  of  dew  ponds.  The  observa- 
tions Indicate  that  dew  furnishes  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  water  col- 
lected in  these  ponds,  particularly  in  case  of  ponds  on  the  lower  landa  During 
the  winter,  rain,  snow,  and  mist  as  well  as  dew  contribute  to  the  water  supply. 
In  summer  and  in  times  of  drought  the  water  supply  is  derived  from  mist,  fog, 
and  dew. 

Dew  ponds  {Agr.  Students'  Qaz.,  n.  ser.,  I4  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  105-107). — ^This 
is  a  concise  summary  of  information  regarding  the  nature,  construction,  and 
use  of  dew  ponds. 

Fluorescent  substances  in  waters,  F.  Di^nebt  {Ann.  Observ.  Munic.  (Obserr. 
Montsouris)  [Paris],  9  {1908),  No.  S-4,  pp.  S22S25,  fig.  i ) .—Apparatus  and 
delicate  methods  for  studying  fluorescent  substances  in  waters  are  described. 

Methods  used  for  measuring  fluorescence  in  waters,  F.  Di^nebt  {Ann. 
Observ.  Munie.  {Observ.  Montsouris)  [Paris],  9  {1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  S2S-328, 
figs.  2). — ^Apparatus  and  delicate  methods  for  this  purpose  are  described. 

The  use  of  the  acoustele  in  hydrology,  F.  Di^nebt  {Ann.  Ottserv.  Munic. 
{Observ.  Montsouris)  [Paris],  9  {1908),  No.  3-4.  pp.  315-321,  figs.  2).— The  con- 
struction of  the  Daguin  acoustele,  an  acoustic  comet,  is  described  and  its  use  in 
locating  underground  water  is  explained. 

Study  of  the  subterranean  waters  of  Paris,  P.  Miquel  {Ann.  Observ.  Munic. 
{Observ.  Montsouris)  [Paris],  9  {1908).  No.  3-4,  pp.  303-305) .^Detailed  ex- 
aminations of  a  number  of  samples  are  reported. 

Potable  and  drainage  waters  of  Paris,  P.  Miquel  {Ann.  Observ.  Munic. 
{Observ.  Montsouris)  [Paris],  9  {1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  258-504 ) .—Bacteriological 
and  chemical  examinations  of  samples  of  water  from  reservoirs  in  Paris  and 
its  environs  and  from  fountains,  schools,  and  the  Seine,  as  well  as  of  sewage, 
are  reported. 

Pure  water  in  town  and  country  {Va.  Health  Bui.,  1  {1909),  No.  I4,  pp.  363- 
376,  figs.  6). — It  is  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  explain  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  water  supply  and 
those  which  lead  to  contamination  and  impurity  of  water.  Simple  means  of 
protecting  springs  and  wells  from  pollution  are  described. 

Drinking  water  on  trains  {Va.  Health  Buh,  t  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  284,  285).— 
The  water  supply  on  railroad  trains  in  Virginia  was  found  by  the  state  board 
of  health  to  be  satisfactory  but  objections  were  made  to  the  manner  of  handling 
ice.  It  is  stated  that  the  railroads  have  ample  regulations  for  such  matters 
but  that  they  are  disregarded. 
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Changes  in  drinking:  water  due  to  the  metal  of  the  distributing:  conduits, 
O.  Ferbieb  iRet\  8ci.  [ParU],  Jft  (1909),  II,  No.  8,  p.  248).— It  is  shown  that 
vrater  containing  a  small  amount  of  mineral  matter  more  readily  attacks  lead 
and  iron  pipes  than  that  containing  a  large  amount  of  mineral  matter,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  overcome  the  danger  from  this  source  by  adding  a  small  amount 
of  lime  to  the  water. 

The  Tallahs  smell,  S.  F.  Ashby  {Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Jamaica,  n.  «er.,  1  (1909), 
Nos.  1,  pp.  42,  4S;  2,  pp.  73-92,  pis.  3). — Chemical  and  bacteriological  studies 
of  the  waters  and  muds  of  the  Yallahs  salt  ponds  near  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
are  reported,  showing  that  the  offensive  odor  of  these  ponds  is  due  mainly  to 
hydrogen  sulphid  produced  by  Microapira  (Fstuarii. 

Hegulations  regarding  potable  waters  (Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  41  (1909),  II,  No. 
16,  p.  504). — ^The  regulations  promulgated  by  the  government  of  France  with 
regard  to  the  potable  waters  to  be  used  in  the  marine  ser\'ice  are  given. 

Are  present  day  standards  of  analysis  reliable  as  a  guide  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  drinking  waterP  C.  J.  R.  McLean  (Jour.  Roy.  Sanit.  Inst,  30  (1909), 
No.  9,  p.  394). — It  is  pointed  out  that  "there  is  seldom  any  connection  between 
the  purity  or  impurity  of  water  supplies  in  rural  or  small  urban  districts  and 
the  existence  or  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,"  and  it  is  held  that  "  absence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  rural  and  small  urban  districts,  with  impure  or  polluted 
water  (according  to  modem  standards),  is  a  proof  of  the  nonrellablllty  of  such 
standards." 

Hew  bacteriologrical  standard  for  water  analyses,  T.  A.  Stabkey  (Jour.  Roy. 
Sanit.  Inst.,  30  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  391,  392).— The  author  proposes  the 
*'  labyrinth  "  or  "  zig-zag "  method  for  isolating  members  of  the  colon-typhoid 
family,  and  believes  that  "  if  representatives  of  the  colon-typhoid  group  beyond 
at>out  the  nild-iH)lnt  toward  the  typhoid  end  are  present,  then  the  water  Is 
actually  dangerous;  it  matters  not  in  what  quantity  of  water  they  are  found.** 

Investigations  on  the  permeability  of  soils  for  bacteria,  F.  Ditthobn  and 
A.  LUEBSSEN  (Osndhts.  Ingen.,  32  (1909),  No.  41,  pp.  681^86,  figs.  2).— This 
ip  a  study  of  the  efficiency  of  soil  filtration  as  a  means  of  purifying  water. 

Fundamental  principles  of  sewage  purification  on  land,  R.  Hebino  (Engin. 
News,  61  (1909),  Nos.  18,  pp.  493-496;  21,  pp.  583-S86;  22,  pp.  605,  606).— 
Conclusions  based  chiefly  upon  results  of  Inspection  of  European  works,  but 
also  on  observations  on  works  In  this  country,  are  summarized  and  the  relation 
of  the  different  factors  involved  in  sewage  purification  Is  reduced  to  an  equa- 
tion— p=b  a  t,  in  which  5  is  the  bacterial  surface  In  square  feet,  a  the  air 
supply  in  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  t  the  time  In  minutes.  These  vary  directly 
with  the  number  of  persons  furnishing  the  sewage. 

Standards  of  purification  for  sewage -effluents,  J.  T.  Thompson  (Jour.  Roy. 
Sanit.  Inst.,  30  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  407,  408).— The  general  principles  and  the 
adaptations  to  local  conditions  are  discussed. 

Organic  colloid  substances  in  sewage  waters,  E.  Rolants  (Rev.  Hyg.  et  Pol. 
Sanit.,  31  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  775-784) .—The  investigations  reported  Indicate  that 
there  was  an  Increase  of  the  proportion  of  colloid  substances  to  total  oxldlzable 
matter  In  the  septic  tank  but  a  decrease  on  the  bacterial  beds.  The  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  to  organic  carbon  In  the  colloid  substances  decreased  in  the 
septic  tank  and  in  the  passage  through  the  bacterial  beds. 

A  brief  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  this  subject  Is  apppended. 

Sewage  sludge  disposal  at  Brockton,  Mass.  (Engin.  News,  62  (1909),  No.  10, 
p.  251,  fig.  1 ) . — ^A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  use  of  manure  spreaders  for  the 
iiandling  of  the  sludge  and  of  the  history  of  sludge  disposal  at  Brockton  since 
the  works  were  started  15  years  ago.    The  sludge  is  given  to  farmers  in  the 
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vicinity  for  a  period  of  5  years  in  consideration  of  its  immediate  removal  from 
the  plant  at  the  time  of  cleaning  the  sludge  beds. 

The  material  has  been  very  conveniently  and  efficiently  handled  by  means  of 
manure  spreaders.  It  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  on  com,  potatoes,  millet,  and 
other  grasses  with  very  good  results.  With  com  it  appears  to  give  good  reealts 
when  used  alone.  With  other  crops  better  results  are  obtained  when  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  added. 

While  the  composition  of  the  material  varies  with  the  season,  the  moisture 
ranging  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  an  average  of  several  analyses  shows  molstare 
16.22,  phosphoric  acid  0.78,  potassium  oxld  0.51,  nitrogen  1.45,  calcium  oxid  (X3, 
and  insoluble  matter,  sand,  etc.,  70.13  per  cent 

The  conditions  and  object  of  agricultural  hydrotechnical  work  in  Sossia, 
J.  JiLiNSKT  {Conditions  et  But  des  Travaux  Hydrotechniques  Affricolei  en 
Russie,    BU  Petersburg:  Oovt.,  1908,  pp,  22). — A  brief  general  statement 

SOUS— FEBTmZEBS. 

Beport  of  the  soil  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  J.  G.  Lipman  et  al.  {New 
Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp,  91-147), — This  report  contains  accounts  of  investiga- 
tions on  ammonia  formation  in  soils  and  culture  solutions ;  moisture  conditloos 
as  affecting  the  formation  of  ammonia,  nitrites,  and  nitrates ;  soil  bacteriological 
methods  and  culture  media;  behavior  of  Azotolmcter  in  culture  solutions;  and 
soil  inoculations  with  A,  heyerincki. 

The  studies  of  ammonia  formation  in  shale  and  sandy  loam  soils  and  in 
culture  media  of  different  kinds  showed  among  other  things  that  the  addition 
of  dextrose  as  a  rule  retarded  the  formation  of  ammonia  or  hastened  its  trans- 
formation into  other  forms  of  combination.  The  addition  of  peptone,  on  the 
other  hand,  hastened  the  formation  of  ammonia.  With  peptone  alone  tbere 
was  decidedly  more  rapid  formation  of  ammonia  in  the  shale  soil  than  in  the 
sandy  loam  soil.  The  addition  of  dextrose  alone  apparently  did  not  cause  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil,  whereas  the  addition 
of  peptone  alone  caused  an  enormous  increase.  When  dextrose  was  used  with 
the  peptone  the  increase  was  checked  to  an  appreciable  extoit  The  addition 
of  starch  and  filter  paper  did  not  exert  the  same  depressing  effect  as  the 
dextrose. 

In  experiments  with  a  gravelly  loam  soil  It  was  found  that  saturaticm  of  the 
soil  with  water  greatly  increased  the  rate  of  ammonification. 

From  the  results  in  general  "  it  would  seem  .  .  .  that  the  suppression  of  the 
aerobic  decay  bacteria  and  the  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  anaerobic  putre- 
factive bacteria  lead  to  the  production  of  more  ammonia  in  the  peptone  solu- 
tions. .  .  .  The  amounts  of  ammonia  produced  in  the  soil  itself  are  a  function 
of  the  bacteriological  activities  and  soil  conditions.  In  this  particular  instance 
largely  moisture  and  aeration  conditions.  .  .  .  Varying  moisture  conditions  favor 
the  production  of  more  or  less  ammonia  as  they  favor  or  depress  the  activities 
of  the  ammonifying  bacteria.  At  the  same  time,  they  protmbly  produce  changes 
in  the  bacterial  flora  which  are  not  merely  quantitative,  but  at  times  also 
qualitative." 

Saturation  of  the  soil  apparently  Increased  the  activity  of  urea  bacteria  as 
well  as  putrefactive  bacteria. 

The  studies  of  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  dextrose  with  varying  amounts  of 
moisture  on  ammonification  gave  inconclusive  results. 

A  decided  decrease  in  nitrates,  particularly  in  certain  soil  samples,  was 
observed  which  is  attributed  to  the  transformation  of  nitrate  into  proteld 
nitrogen. 
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BetarminationB  of  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  soil  under  different  conditions 
indicated  not  only  an  enormous  increase  in  tbe  presence  of  peptone  but  also  an 
approximate  relation  between  the  number  of  bacteria  and  the  amount  of  am- 
monia produced. 

In  experiments  on  red  shale  and  clay  loam  soils  with  peptone,  urea,  dried 
blood,  and  albumen,  it  was  found  that  ammonification  was  most  active  in  the 
clay  loam  soil  in  case  of  the  peptone  and  in  the  shale  soil  with  urea  and  dried 
blood.  As  measured  by  ammonification  the  urea,  peptone,  dried  blood,  and  egg 
albumai  were  available  in  the  order  given. 

Minor  studies  on  nitrification,  denitrification,  and  nitrogen  fixation  in  the 
same  soils,  and  on  media  for  quantitative  estimation  of  soil  bacteria,  as  well 
as  miscellaneous  data  concerning  the  growth  of  Azotobacter  in  culture  solu- 
tions are  also  reported.  The  latter  studies  included  the  influence  of  small 
amounts  of  calcium  carbonate,  acid  potassium  phosphate,  previous  treatment 
of  the  soil,  and  varying  amounts  of  mannlte  on  the  nitrogen  fixation  of  Azoto- 
bacter. 

Soil  Inoculations  with  A.  beyerincki  in  soils  on  which  com  was  grown  gave 
results  which  are  summarized  as  follows :  "  Ground  limestone  hastened  the  de- 
composition of  the  inert  humus  compounds  and  made  available  a  larger  supply 
of  nitrog^i  to  the  com  crop.  Applications  of  ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of  4 
tons  per  acre  proved  even  more  effective  than  applications  of  2  tons  per  acre  In 
hastening  the  decomposition  of  the  inert  humus  compounds.  Applications  of 
sugar,  starch,  and  ground  filter  paper  depressed  the  yields  of  dry  matter  and 
of  nitrogen  in  the  com  crop.  Inoculation  with  A.  beyerincki  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  organic  substances  depressed  rather  than  increased  the  yields  of  dry 
matter  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  com  crop." 

The  effect  of  partial  sterilization  of  soil  on  the  production  of  plant  food, 
E.  J.  RxTSSELL  and  H.  B.  Hutchinson  (Contrib,  Lab.  Rothamsted  Expt,  8ta., 
1909,  pp.  lll'J4h  Pl9.  2,  figs.  4;  reprinted  from  Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  3  (1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  111-144,  pis.  2,  figs.  4). — ^The  soil  used  in  these  investigations  contained  mod- 
erate amounts  of  nitrogen,  organic  matter,  and  calcium  carbonate.  It  was  par- 
tially sterilized,  either  by  heating  to  98**  C.  or  by  adding  4  per  cent  toluene.  In 
the  latter  case  the  toluene  was  either  allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  end  of  3  days 
by  spreading  out  the  soil  In  a  thin  layer  or  it  was  left  in  the  soil  during  the 
whole  of  the  experimental  period.  In  a  few  of  the  experiments  the  soils  were 
heated  to  125**  to  kill  all  organisms.  After  treatment  the  soils  were  moistened 
and  kept  for  definite  periods  at  ordinary  laboratory  temperatures  in  bottles 
stopped  with  cotton  wool. 

Observations  were  made  on  the  production  of  ammonia  and  unstable  nitrogen 
compounds,  changes  in  humus  and  total  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  on  nitrification, 
and  the  part  played  by  bacteria  in  these  transformations.  The  effect  of  the 
treatmoit  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  was  studied  in  pot  experiments 
with  rye. 

The  results  showed  that  partial  sterilization  increased  the  amount  of  am- 
monia produced  and  the  increased  productiveness  of  soils  so  treated  is  ascribed 
to  this  increase  of  ammonia. 

**  The  excess  of  ammonia  is  the  result  of  increased  decomposition  of  soil  sub- 
stances by  bacteria. 

"HUtner  and  StSrmer's  discovery  that  the  bacteria  increase  rapidly  after 
partial  sterilization,  and  finally  become  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  origi- 
nal, untreated  soil,  is  confirmed.  The  increase  in  number  proceeds  pari  passu 
with  the  Increase  in  ammonia. 

**  The  new  bacterial  flora  arising  after  partial  sterilization  is  a  more  potent 
decomposing:  agent  than  the  original  flora,  but  the  individual  si)ecies  have  not 
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become  more,  but  apparently  less  potent  The  Increased  decomposing  power  of 
the  new  flora  Is  associated  with  its  numerical  superiority  over  old  flora. 

'*The  rates  of  decomposition  and  of  bacterial  increase  in  the  toluened  soil 
were  found  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  addition  of  the  original  untreated 
soil.  The  original  soil  therefore  contains  some  factor  which  limits  bacterial 
action. 

"  Chemical  hypothesis  having  been  found  unsatisfactory  the  factor  is  shown 
to  be  biological.  Large  organisms  (protozoa)  were  found  in  the  untreated,  but 
not  in  the  partially  sterilized  soils,  at  least  two  of  which  are  known  to  destroy 
bacteria. 

"These  large  competing  and  destructive  organisms  are  killed  by  heat  and 
most  of  them  by  toluene,  and  can  then  serve  as  food  for  bacteria.  In  both  these 
directions  the  effect  of  partial  sterilization  is  beneflcial. 

"As  the  effect  of  partial  sterilization  in  Increasing  productiveness  Is  shown 
on  so  many  soils,  and  apparently  always  in  the  same  way,  it  may  be  expected 
that  these  competing  and  destructive  protozoa  are  of  common  occurrence  and 
constitute  an  Important  factor  in  soil  fertility. 

"  In  relation  to  plant  growth  partially  sterilized  soils  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  supply  not  nitrate,  but  other  nitrogen  compounds  such  as  ammonia^  to  the 
plant  The  nitrifying  organisms  will  develop  If  they  get  into  the  toluened  soil, 
but  they  did  not  work  in  the  heated  soils.  With  this  difference  in  the  course  of 
nitrogen  nutrition  may  be  correlated  the  difference  in  nitrog^i  content  of  tbe 
plant  and  in  the  character  of  growth." 

Experiments  on  the  accumulation  of  green  manure  nitrogen  in  light  sandy 
soils,  C.  VON  Seelhobst  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oescll.,  2j^  {1909),  No.  S3,  pp.  512- 
516). — ^This  is  a  report  of  a  continuation  of  experiments  with  large  vegetation 
tanks  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  319;  20,  p.  316). 

The  results  reported  show  that  in  the  case  of  wheat  about  the  same  amounts 
of  nitrogen  were  removed  in  the  drainage  and  in  the  crop,  but  that  this  was 
not  true  in  the  case  of  rye  and  barley.  With  barley  on  soil  which  had  received 
a  late  green  manuring  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  removed  from  the  soil 
was  found  in  the  crop.  With  rye  on  soil  receiving  an  early  green  manuring 
the  greater  part  was  found  in  the  drainage.  Larger  losses  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  soil  were  observed  in  the  case  of  potatoes  than  with  cereals  and  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  removed  in  the  drainage. 
The  amount  taken  up  in  the  crop  was  the  same  with  potatoes  as  with  cereals. 

On  the  relation  of  native  legrumes  to  the  soil  nitrogen  of  Nebraska  prairies, 
F.  J.  Alway  and  R.  M.  Pinckney  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909). 
No.  11,  pp.  771,  772). — Analyses  are  reported  which  show  the  distribution  of 
nitrogen  in  typical  Nebraska  prairie  soils  at  different  depths  down  to  6  ft, 
and  the  probable  relation  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  to  the  natural 
vegetation,  particularly  the  leguminous  plants,  is  discussed. 

It  was  found  that  the  nitrogen  in  one  of  the  soils  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  varied 
from  0.25  to  0.317,  with  an  average  of  0.284  per  cent,  and  it  is  estimated 
from  the  data  obtained  that  the  soil  contained  about  10,000  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  the  natural  growth  of  l^n- 
minous  plants  on  this  soil  furnishes  about  10  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrogen  annually. 
The  indications  are  that  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  has  long  since  reached 
an  equilibrium. 

Soil  nitrogen,  J.  Wbightson  {Agr.  Oaz.  [London],  70  {1909),  No.  1854,  P- 
30). — In  this  article  it  is  contended  that  leguminous  plants  are  not  the  only 
fixers  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

Some  effects  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  on  the  growth  of  nonlegominoas 
plants,  W.  B.  Bottomley  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  81  {1909),  No.  B 
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548,  pp.  287-289;  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AhU,  25  (1909),  No.  5-P,  pp.  270^72; 
al».  in  CKem.  ZentU.,  1909,  II,  No.  9,  p.  7^). —The  nitrogen-fixing  power  of 
Pseodomonas  alone  and  combined  with  Azotobacter  (both  obtained  from  root 
tubercles  of  Oycas)  was  studied  in  cultnre  experiments  and  in  pot  tests  with 
barley,  oats,  parsnips,  and  hyacinths.  The  results  as  measured  by  the  increase 
of  nitrogen  in  the  culture  solution  and  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  indicated 
in  the  author's  opinion  a  decided  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  the  combined  cultures. 

The  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  soil  bacteria,  A.  D.  Haix  (Nature  [London],  81 
(1909),  No.  207S,  p.  P8).— Discussing  the  aboTe  experiments,  the  author  main- 
tains that  the  results  of  the  experiments  were  not  conclusive  because  there 
were  no  tests  of  Azotobacter  alone  and  no  means  of  accurately  measuring  the 
experimental  error. 

Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  and  nonlegominoos  plants,  W.  B.  Bottomlet  and 
A.  D.  Haix  (Nature  [London],  82  (1909),  No.  2095,  pp.  218,  219).— TMb  is  a 
further  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Professor 
Bottomley  noted  above. 

Important  bacteria  in  Jamaica  soils,  S.  F.  Ashbt  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Jamaica, 
n.  ser.,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  92-96,  pi.  1). — Studies  of  the  rate  of  nitrification 
and  nitrogen  fixation  In  3  different  soils  are  reported,  as  well  as  tests  of  a  cul- 
ture prepared  by  Bottomley  for  increasing  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  sugar 
cane.  This  culture  was  found  to  contain  Clostridia  but  not  Azotobacter  and 
was  without  effect  when  used  on  sugar  cane. 

The  regeneration  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  bacteria,  G.  Bbedemann 
(Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  23  (1909),  No.  1-5,  pp.  -Ji-47).— A  controv«rsial 
note  replying  to  Pringsheim  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  18). 

The  identity  of  nitrogen-flxing  Clostridia,  H.  Pbingsheim  (CentU.  Bakt 
[etc.h  2*  AU.,  24  (1909),  No.  18-22,  pp.  488-496).— This  \a  a  controversial  ar- 
ticle replying  to  criticisms  of  the  author's  work  by  Bredemann  (noted  above). 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  H.  Puttemans  (Ann.  Escola  Poly  tech.  8do  Paulo,  9 
(1909),  pp.  SOl-344,  pl.  1,  Aff9.  10). — ^This  article  reviews  the  present  knowl- 
edge and  theories  with  regard  to  soil  fertility,  discussing  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  micro-biological  factors  determining  it 

A  bibliography  of  41  references  is  appended. 

Analyses  of  soils  (Rev.  Asoc.  Rural  Uruguay,  S8  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  586-589, 
dgm9.  2). — Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  several  samples  of  soil  from  the 
Campsna  model  farm  in  Uruguay  are  reported  with  a  description  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  at  different  depths. 

The  natural  regeneration  of  worn  out  cocoa  soils,  W.  C.  Jabdine  (Dept.  Agr. 
Trinidad,  Bui.  Agr.  Inform.,  1909,  n.  ser..  No.  63,  pp.  81-88).— The  utilization  of 
tbe  natural  vegetation  for  restoring  the  fertility  of  such  soils  is  discussed. 

The  nncoltivated  soils  in  Denmark  (Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  47  (1909),  II,  No.  5, 
pp.  142,  143). — This  is  a  brief  note  on  the  activities  of  the  Landes  Society  of 
I>enmark  in  the  reclamation  of  swamp  and  other  unproductive  soils. 

On  the  earth  temperature  at  Osaka,  T.  Okada  (T6ky6  SUg.  But.  Kizi  [Proc. 
T6kp6  Math,  Phys.  fifoc.],  2.  ser.,  4  (1908),  No.  21,  pp.  427-4SS;  ahs.  in  Beibl. 
Ann.  Phys.,  33  (1909),  No.  14,  p.  8(>0).— Hourly  observations  of  temperature  at 
the  surface,  and  at  depths  of  0.1,  0.3,  and  0.6  meter  during  1901  to  1906,  and 
monthly  mean  tanperatures  at  the  surface  and  at  depths  of  0.3,  1.2,  3,  and  5 
meters  from  1895  to  1904,  are  reported.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations  and 
of  determinations  of  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  studies  were  made  of  the 
dlnmal  and  annual  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  diurnal  and  annual 
heat  exchanges  of  the  soil,  and  thermal  conductivity  of  the  soil.    The  specific  heat 
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of  the  soil  at  depths  of  0^  and  1  meter  with  a  water  content  of  0.074  gm.  per 
cubic  centimeter  as  a  mean  of  5  measurements  was  0.204  gram-calorie  per  cubic 
centimeter,  hence  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  soil  per  unit  volume  was  0.4. 
The  diurnal  variation  of  the  temperature  became  almost  insignificant  at  a 
depth  of  60  cm. 

The  extreme  temperatures  for  each  month  at  the  different  depths,  as  well  ai 
the  constants  as  analyzed  by  the  Fourier  series,  are  given.  At  a  depth  of  5 
meters  the  minimum  temperature  was  observed  in  May,  the  maximiim  in 
November.  The  analysis  by  the  Fourier  series  indicates  that  the  soil  stndied 
may  be  taken  roughly  "  as  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  that  the  differential 
equation  for  linear  flow  of  heat  with  a  constant  diffusivity  may  be  applicable 
for  any  stratum  of  the  soil  at  that  locality.  .  .  . 

"  The  amount  of  the  diurnal  thermal  exchange  of  the  Osaka  soil  is  42.3  gram- 
calories  per  unit  area  in  average.  It  is  subject  to  a  very  great  variation  in  tiie 
course  of  a  year,  l)eing  greatest  in  May  and  least  in  January.  The  diurnal  heat 
content  varies  with  season  and  weather  condition.  .  .  . 

"The  thermal  conductivity  of  the  Osaka  soil  diminishes  regularly  with  the 
depth.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  a  marked  annual  variation  in  the  diffusivity  of  soil.  The  maximum 
occurs  in  March  and  the  minimum  in  August  in  the  surface  layer ;  the  maximum 
takes  place  in  July  and  the  minimum  in  August  in  the  second  layer ;  the  maxi- 
mum occurs  in  July  and  the  minimum  in  November  in  the  third  layer;  and 
the  maximum  takes  place  in  February  and  the  minimum  in  September.  This 
periodic  variation  of  the  thermal  diffusivity  of  soil  is  probably  due  to  the  annual 
variation  of  the  soil  temperature  and  of  water  contained  in  pore  spaces  of  the 
soil." 

The  water  economy  of  the  soil,  Quante  {Fiihling'a  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  (1909)> 
N08.  16,  pp.  592-605;  17,  pp.  609-627).— This  article  reviews  investigations  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  and  discusses  the  importance  of  water  in  plant  growth  on 
different  kinds  of  soil,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  cultural  methods  on  the  water 
content  of  soils. 

Soil  moisture  in  crop  production  (Mark  Lane  Express,  102  (1909),  No.  ^067, 
p.  25^). — This  is  a  note  on  a  paper  read  by  F.  H.  King  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Winnipeg.  The  paper  discussed  water  as  a  plant  food 
and  as  a  carrier  of  plant  food  In  the  soil  and  plant,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  dry  matter  In  different  crops.  Omitting 
evaporation,  this  is  stated  to  amount  to  200  to  400  tons.  It  is  estimated  that, 
including  evaporation,  3.6  to  4.3  In.  of  water  are  required  to  produce  12  bu.  of 
wheat  or  20  bu.  of  barley. 

Soil  acidity,  W.  P.  Kelley  (Amen  FerU,  31  (1909),  No.  4»  fiP-  «2-«^).— This 
article  discusses  briefly  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the 
determination  of  soli  acidity  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  acid  conditlcHi  and 
practical  methods  of  correcting  acidity. 

Effects  of  salts  on  soils,  C.  S.  Taylob  (Dept.  Agr.  Bengal,  Quart.  Jour.,  2 
(1909).  No.  4,  pp.  281-287).— This  article  describee  the  types  of  alkali  soUs 
occurring  In  Bengal.  These  Include  not  only  the  so-called  usar  and  reh  soils, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  salts  resulting  from  decompod- 
tlon  of  the  soil  constituents  In  place,  but  also  the  nitrate  soils  and  those  wh!<4 
have  been  rendereti  saline  by  frequent  Inundations  of  brackish  water.  Atten- 
tion Is  directed  mainly  to  the  latter  class  in  this  article,  and  it  is  shown  that 
their  sterility  is  not  due  entirely  to  excess  of  saline  substances  but  partly  at  least 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  bacteria  and  contain  very 
small  amounts  of  nitrogen.  Determinations  of  the  soluble  salts  in  such  soils  at 
different  depths  are  reported. 
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Factors  influencincr  the  phosphate  content  of  soils,  A.  R.  Whitson  and  C.  W. 
Stoddart  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Research  Bui.  2,  pp.  J^l-^O). — This  contains  two  arti- 
cles which  liave  be^ti  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1114 ;  21,  p.  218). 
Fertilizers  for  Wisconsin  farms,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  180,  pp. 
S-46). — ^This  bnlletin  calls  attrition  to  the  increasing  need  of  fertilizers  in 
Wisconsin  and  discusses  methods  of  conserving  soil  /ertility,  the  care  of  stable 
manure,  and  the  purchase  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  A  report  is  also 
given  of  the  results  of  inspection  during  1909  of  31  brands  of  licensed  fertilisers 
prepared  by  11   manufacturers. 

On  tlie  value  of  barnyard  manure  in  agrriculture,  O.  Vibbanb  (Bl.  Zucker^ 
ruhenbau,  16  (1909),  Nos.  7,  pp.  106-110;  8,  pp.  124-127;  9,  pp.  1S1-1S4).—A 
general   discussion. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  pigeon  manure,  A.  Lolli  {8iaz.  8per.  Agr.  It<U.<,  42 
(1909),  No.  4-S,  pp.  S56S60;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZenthU  1909,  II,  No.  10,  pp.  856, 
857). — ^The  author  discusses  the  value  of  commercial  pigeon  manure  on  the 
basis  of  its  content  of  phosphoric  acid  (1.7  per  cent),  potash  (0.15  per  coit), 
and  nitrogen  (3.97  per  cent),  with  moisture  7.8  per  cent  The  results  of  counts 
of  seeds  in  the  manure  are  also  given. 

Top-dressing  sugar  beets  with  liquid  manure,  A.  Kausek  (Mitt.  DeuU 
Landtc.  GeselL,  24  (1909),  No.  32,  pp.  502-507).— Good  results  with  liquid 
manure  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda  are  reported.  The  author  advises 
Iseeping  the  manure  heap  moist  and  collecting  and  applying  the  liquid  manure 
separately. 

Top-dressing:  of  the  sugar  beet  with  liquid  manure,  A.  Kuhnebt  ( Mitt.  Deut, 
Landur.  Oesell.,  24  {1909),  No.  36,  pp.  549,  550).— The  results  of  the  experiments 
here  reported  confirm  those  of  Kausek  noted  above. 

The  water  capacity  of  peat  litter  and  its  determination,  B.  Tacks  and  H. 
MiNSSEN  (Ztschr.  Moorkultur  u.  Torfverwert.,  7  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  141-149).^ 
In  the  experiments  re[)orted  in  this  article  it  was  found  that  drying  decreased 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  peat  litter  and  that  the  coarser  the  air-dry  material 
the  less  the  absorption.  The  method  used  in  making  the  tests  of  absorptive 
power  is  described. 

The  nitrogen  problem  in  crop  production,  E.  J.  Russell  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
8oc.  England,  69  {1908),  pp.  104-114)-— This  article  is  based  mainly  upon 
Investigations  made  at  Rothamsted  and  discusses  the  sources  of  nitrogen  avail- 
able to  the  farmer,  including  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  soil,  purchased 
manures,  purchased  feeding  stuffs,  nitrogen  fixed  by  bacteria  alone  and  in  symbi- 
osis with  leguminous  plants,  and  losses  of  nitrogen  on  the  farm  due  to  drainage 
and  to  bacterial  action.  The  value  of  a  rotation  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  nitrogen  supply  is  pointed  out. 

Manufacture  of  air  nitrate  fertilizers,  H.  Bobdewich  and  W.  H.  H.  Webster 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Com.  and  Labor,  Bur.  Manfr.,  1909,  pp.  16,  figs.  2).— This  report 
briefly  discusses  the  fertilizer  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  nitrate  fertilizer 
factories  in  Norway,  and  the  cyanamid  industry  in  Canada. 

It  Is  stated  that  "  the  imports  of  materials  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers,  and  of  fertilizers  not  included  under  other  names,  amounted  to 
^2,205,710  in  1907  and  $11,968,537  in  1908.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  value 
of  $1^7,772  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  value  of  $425,573  w^%  also  im- 
ported in  1908.  A  small  part  of  the  nitrate  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  sulphate  were  employed  in  making  fertilizer.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Chilean  nitrate  fields  are  drawn  upon  by  the  United  States  is  shown  by  thei 
imports,  which  increased  from  $8,855,753  in  1904  to  $13,595,458  In  1907  and 
$12,277,464  in  1908.  That  the  value  of  nitrates  imported  from  Chile  is  i^erhaps 
underestimated  is  shown  by  the  annual  reports  of  United  States  Consul  Alfred 
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A.  WinBlow,  of  Valparaiso,  wbo  gives  the  declared  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda 
from  Chile  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  as 
$16,609,723,  and  for  1908,  $14,766,250. 

''  Exports  of  fertilizers  from  the  United  States  to  other  coontries  amounted 
in  value  to  $8,596,711  in  1907  and  to  $10,970,931  in  1908.  Adding  to  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  nitrates  the  value  of  materials  imported  and  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and  the  value  of  fertilizers  imported  and  declared 
as  such,  and  then  deducting  the  exports  of  fertilizers  from  this  country,  the 
conclusion  Is  reached  that  a  balance  of  approximately  $17,000,000  goes  abroad 
every  year  for  fertilizers." 

The  nitrate  deposits  and  industry  in  Chile,  L.  Lema  (Mining  Scu,  58  (J 908), 
No8,  12,  pp.  225-227,  figs.  3;  13,  pp.  24h  2Ji5,  figs.  3;  14,  pp.  265^67,  figs.  4; 
Chem.  Engin.,  10  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9 ,  figs.  12). — ^This  is  a  series  of  historical, 
statistical,  and  technical  articles,  giving  also  methods  of  extraction  and  prep- 
aration of  the  nitrate. 

Calcium  and  sodium  nitrates,  J.  Urban  (Bl.  Zuckerrubenhau,  16  (1909), 
No.  8,  pp.  113-116). — From  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  other  investigators, 
the  author  concludes  that  as  regards  yield  calcium  nitrate  Is  fully  as  effective 
as  sodium  nitrate  and  that  as  regards  quality  of  the  crop  it  is  apparently 
superior. 

Investigations  on  denitriflcation,  A.  G.  Dotabenko  (Izv.  Moskov.  SeUk. 
Khoz,  Inst.  [Ann,  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  98-108,  figs.  6).— In 
experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  different  components  of  manure 
on  the  yield,  adding  nitrogen  also  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  ammonium  sulphate,  it  was  observed  that  an  injurious  effect  re- 
sulted when  strawy  manure  was  used  In  connection  with  sodium  nitrate  and 
anmionium  nitrate,  but  not  in  the  case  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  comparative  value  of  nitrate  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  ammonium  as 
manures  (Agr.  Gaz.  [Tasmanin'i ,  17  (1909),  Nos.  5,  pp.  112-119;  6,  pp.  UO-142; 
7,  pp.  161,  162). — This  article  is  based  upon  experiments  at  Rothamsted, 
Wobum,  and  other  places  in  £2ngland  and  Scotland. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  not  be 
profitably  used  on  soil  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate,  but  should  be  plowed 
under  on  soil  containing  a  large  amount  of  calcium  carbonate.  As  a  rule  it 
gives  the  best  results  when  plowed  or  harrowed  in  before  seeding.  It  does  not 
give  its  best  results  on  dry  soils  and  in  dry  seasons  since  it  is  not  so  readily 
nitrified  under  such  conditions,  and  in  any  case  is  slower  in  action  than  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  effect  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  more  dependent  than  that  of 
nitrate  of  soda  upon  the  presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of  mineral  fertilizers. 

In  a  10-year  series  of  field  experiments  with  cereals  the  average  return  of 
grain  was  93  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  compared  with  100  from  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  of  straw  79  from  the  sulphate  as  compared  with  100  from  the  nitrate. 
With  hay  crops  the  sulphate  was  85  to  88  i)er  cent  as  efficient  as  nitrate  of  soda. 

In  10-year  experiments  at  Rothamsted  the  yield  of  potatoes  with  the  sulphate 
was  on  an  average  equal  to  that  obtained  with  the  nitrate.  With  mangels  the 
sulphate  was  76  per  cent  as  efficient  as  the  nitrate,  but  the  quality  of  tlie  roots 
was  better  with  the  sulphate. 

In  experiment?  wltb  turnips  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  the  sul- 
phate and  nitrate  were  apparently  equally  effective. 

Application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  light  soils  (Mark  Lane  Egress,  101 
(1909),  No.  4072,  p.  403). — Reference  Is  made  to  exi)eriments  in  which  sulphate 
of  ammonia  was  applied  (1)  entirely  In  autumn,  (2)  one-fourth  in  autumn  and 
three-fourths  in  spring,  (3)  all  In  spring  in  one  application,  and  (4)  in  spring 
in  two  equal  applications,  the  first  just  when  growth  had  started  and  the  sec- 
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ond  E  weeks  later.  The  crop  used  was  rye,  and  the  experiments  extended  over 
2  years.    The  soil  was  well  supplied  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Spring  application  gave  better  results  than  fall  application.  Apparently  the 
best  reenlts  can  be  expected  from  2  applications  in  the  spring,  one  Just  at  the 
beginning  of  growth  and  the  second  about  3  weeks  later.  The  soils  should  in 
all  cases  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  lime.  See  also  a  previous  note 
(B.  S.  IL,  21,  p.  720). 

The  physiological  characteristics  of  ammonium  salts,  D.  Ni  Pkiarishnikov 
(Izv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz,  Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  {1909) ^  No.  i, 
pp,  2^-Sl,  figs.  2). — ^The  experiments  reported  showed  that  ammonium  sulphate 
in  the  presence  of  raw  phosphates  exerted  two  opposite  influences,  one  positive, 
due  to  the  solvent  action  resulting  from  the  physiological  acidity  of  the  salt, 
the  other  n^ative,  resulting  from  the  injurious  effect  on  plant  growth  of  an 
excess  of  acidity.  When  calcium  carbonate  was  added  in  increasing  amounts 
the  acid  reaction  was  reduced  and  the  yield  increased,  except  that  when  too 
iiiiK!h  calcium  carbonate  was  added  the  yield  was  again  reduced  as  a  result  of 
unfavorable  conditions  for  the  assimilation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  raw 
phosphate.  Analysis  showed  that  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  crop 
decreased  with  increasing  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate. 

Sxpeximents  with  different  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  A.  G.  Doya- 
RENKO  {Izv,  Moskov,  Sclsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  [Ann,  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  {1909), 
UTo.  2,  pp.  127-1S6). — Experiments  are  reported  which  show  that  the  nitrogen 
of  castor  pomace  and  certain  wastes  from  tobacco  factories  is  very  effective  as 
a  fertUteer,  but  that  the  nitrogen  of  by-products  of  the  biological  process  of 
water  purification  is  very  slow  In  action. 

N'itrogen  and  nitric  acid,  R.  Carl  {Osterr.  Chem,  Ztg.,  12  (1909),  No.  18,  pp. 
237,  2S8).-— This  is  a  brief  review  of  progress  during  1906  to  1908  in  electro- 
chemical methods  of  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  {Electrochem.  and  Metallurg.  Indus.,  7 
(1909),  No.  7,  pp.  S0SS05). — Papers  on  the  electrical  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  by  A.  Bemthsen,  S.  Eyde,  and  N.  Caro  are  briefly  reviewed. 

The  manufacture  of  air  nitrate,  O.  Schonherb  {Elektrotech.  Ztschr.,  SO 
il9Q9),  Nos.  16,  pp.  365-969,  figs.  4;  i7,  pp.  397-^02,  figs.  6;  ahs.  in  8ci.  Abs., 
Sect.  B— Elect.  Engin.,  12  {1909),  No.  138,  pp.  231,  232;  Electrochem.  and  Metal- 
lurg. Indus.,  7  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  245-247,  figs.  3). — ^The  electric  process  worked 
oat  by  the  author  is  fully  described. 

The  manufacture  of  calcium  carbid  {Engineering  [London],  87  {1909),  Nos. 
2256,  pp.  405-408,  4^0,  411*  422,  figs.  19;  2257,  pp.  44S-445,  figs.  11;  2258,  pp.  477, 
478,  480,  481,  492,  figs.  22;  2259,  pp.  520-522,  figs.  12;  2260,  pp.  546-550,  552,  figs. 
21 ;  2262,  pp.  617-620,  634,  Affs.  14;  2265,  pp.  720-723,  figs.  6;  2267,  pp.  777-780,  782, 
figs.  12;  ahs.  in  8ci.  Ahs.,  Sect.  B— Elect.  Engin.,  12  {1909),  No.  139,  pp.  272- 
274;  Electrochem.  and  Metallurg.  Indus.,  7  {1909),  Nos.  5,  pp.  212-216;  7,  pp. 
S09-313,  figs.  8;  8,  pp.  360,  361,  fig.  i).— This  article  describes  in  detail  the 
factories  and  process  used  at  Odda,  Norway,  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
carbid  and  calcium  cyanamid. 

On  calcium  cyanamid,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  {Izv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst. 
{Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  145-165,  figs.  ^).— The  results 
of  pot  experimaits  with  different  crops  showed  that  calcium  cyanamid  in  most 
cases  was  nearly  as  effective  as  nitrate  of  soda.  With  most  plants  on  pro- 
ductlTe  soils  the  time  of  application  seined  to  be  of  no  special  importance, 
although  in  this  respect  white  mustard  was  somewhat  more  sensitive  than  the 
Gramlnete.  In  sand  cultures  the  calcium  cyanamid  was  poisonous  to  all  plants. 
This  appeared  to  be  d^)endent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  biological  processes  by 
ifliieh  the  cyanaixild  is  rendered  available  In  the  soil. 
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The  loss  of  nltrogren  in  the  storage  of  caldam  cyanamid,  I.  V.  Yaku8Bki5 
ilzv.  Moskov.  8el8k,  Khoz.  Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscoulf  15  (1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  166-176,  dgm.  1). — The  experiments  reported  show  that  the  loss  of  nitrogeo 
in  the  storage  of  calcium  cyanamid  varies  widely  with  atmospheric  conditions. 
When  the  air  was  humid  and  the  cyanamid  was  spread  out  in  thin  layers  large 
losses  (as  much  as  (36  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  7  to  8  montlis)  were 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  10  kg.  of  cyanamid  kept  in  a  sack  in  a  moderately 
dry  atmosphere  lost  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  2  years,  and  in 
very  dry  air  the  loss  was  still  smaller.  No  ammonia  was  observed  when  the 
cyanamid  was  kept  under  a  cover  glass  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Dicjandiamid,  I.  V.  Yakushkin  {Izv.  Moskov.  Belsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  {Ann,  Inst. 
Agron.  Moscou],  15  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  177-192). — ^An  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
struct a  formula  for  this  substance  on  the  basis  of  results  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  the  dicyandiamid. 

Potash  silicate,  J.  Babcia  y  Tbelles  {Prog.  Agr.  y  Pecuario,  15  (1909),  A'o. 
6S4y  PP'  399-401). — A  complete  analysis  of  the  commercial  product  sold  as  a 
fertilizer  is  reported,  as  well  as  studies  of  the  solubility  of  the  potash  in  differ- 
ent solvents. 

Sand  cultures  with  various  potash  minerals,  A.  O.  Doyabenko  ( Izv.  Moskor. 
Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  74-S\ 
figs.  8). — In  the  series  of  experiments  reported  it  was  found  as  a  rule  that 
orthoclase  was  a  very  poor  source  of  potash  for  plants,  while  potash  mica  gave 
better  results.  The  l)est  results,  however,  were  obtained  with  a  stone  contain- 
ing nepheline,  with  which  one-third  of  the  potash  present  was  assimilated  by 
plants.  The  results  with  orthoclase  varied  very  slightly  from  those  obtained  in 
cultures  without  potash.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  with  potash  mica  and 
nepheline  stone  were  relatively  good,  though  decidedly  poorer  tiian  tliofe 
obtained  with  the  normal  culture  containing  potassium  chlorid. 

These  results  were  obtained  in  cultures  in  which  the  nitrogen  was  supplied 
in  the  form  of  nitrate,  but  no  better  results  were  obtained  when  ammonium  salts 
were  used,  the  observations  differing  in  this  respect  from  those  in  the  case  of 
raw  phosphates. 

Band  cultures  with  raw  phosphates,  I.  S.  Shttlov  ( Izv,  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz. 
Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  32-7S,  figs.  19).^ 
These  experiments  showed  that  while  ammonium  salts  exerted  a  marked  solvent 
action  on  raw  phosphates,  iM^tassium  chlorid  showed  no  such  action,  althoogti 
the  conditions  were  apparently  very  favorable  for  the  purpose.  The  substi- 
tution of  air  nitrogen  (calcium  nitrate)  for  nitrate  nitrogen  increased  the 
assimilation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  raw  phosphates  by  peas,  althou^  it 
might  have  been  assumed  tliat  the  marked  physiological  alkalinity  of  the 
calcium  nitrate  would  depress  assimilation. 

Raw  phosphates  of  different  origin  showed  decided  variations  in  assimilabillty 
by  certain  plants,  particularly  buckwheat,  lupines,  and  peas,  these  crops  ahoiw- 
ing  a  higher  degree  of  assimilation  of  the  raw  phosphate  and  responding  more 
readily  to  increasing  applications.  Experiments  with  tricalcium  phosphate 
showed  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  asslmilability  as  a  result  of  heating.  Ex- 
traction of  ashes  in  many  cases  increased  the  asslmilability  of  the  phosphorit* 
acid,  this  being  especially  true  in  the  case  of  straw  ash. 

In  tests  of  culture  solutions  it  was  found  that  a  normal  culture  contaiohig 
monocalclum  phosphate  and  ammonium  nitrate  gave  better  results  than  the 
ordinary  combination  of  monopotassium  phosphate  and  calcium  nitrate,  and  the 
latter  gave  better  results  than  monopotassium  phosphate  and  ammonium  nitrate 
It  appears  that  the  ^rst  combination  is  more  likely  to  give  a  neutral  reaction 
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o£  the  solution,  while  the  second  lowers  the  alkalinity  and  the  third  gives  an 
acid  reaction. 

The  action  of  podzol  soils  on  raw  phosphates,  A.  G.  Dotabenko  {Izv,  Mas- 
kav.  Selsk,  Khoz.  Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  224- 
229). — In  view  of  the  fact  that  raw  phosphates  give  good  results  as  fertilizer 
on  podzol  soils,  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  such  soils  exert 
any  special  action  upon  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates.  The  experiments, 
however,  gave  negative  results  since  less  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  by 
means  of  acetic  acid  from  a  mixture  of  soil  and  phosphate  than  from  the  two 
treated  separately. 

Phoflphoros  and  humus  in  relation  to  Illinois  soils,  C.  6.  Hopkins  (Ann. 
Rpt.  in.  Farmers'  Inst.,  13  (1908),  pp.  177^194)  .—This  article  sets  forth  quite 
fully  the  author's  well  known  views  regarding  the  use  of  raw  rock  phosphate 
for  the  improvement  of  certain  classes  of  Illinois  soils. 

Florida  phosphates,  A.  Vogt  (Amer.  Pert.,  31  (1909),  Ao.  4,  pp.  5-7).— The 
origin,  formation,  and  discovery  of  these  phosphates  are  briefly  discussed. 
The  author  claims  to  have  discovered  the  phosphate  deposits  of  Florida  in 
1888. 

Bnssian  superphosphates  (Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  45  (1909),  No.  1157,  p.  80). — 
A  brief  note  is  given  upon  an  inquiry  by  the  Russian  agricultural  department 
into  the  possibility  of  cheapening  the  supply  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  and  on 
extensive  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  which  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  department    A  congress  has  been  called  to  consider  the  question. 

The  reduction  of  bones  by  alkalis,  K.  D.  Sokolov  (Izv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz. 
Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  219-223). — By  treating 
coarsely  ground  bones  with  various  alkaline  mixtures,  either  heating  for  7 
hours  or  treating  in  composts,  it  was  found  that  mixtures  of  ashes  and  calcium 
hydroxld  or  of  alkali  carbonate  and  calcium  hydroxid  under  all  conditions 
tested  increased  to  a  marked  extent  the  citrate  solubility  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  (77.7  to  87  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid). 

The  amount  of  free  lime  and  the  composition  of  the  soluble  phosphates  in 
basic  slag,  C.  G.  T.  Morison  (Contril).  Lab.  Rothatnsted  Expt.  8ta.,  1909,  pp. 
161-170,  figs.  2;  repHnted  from  Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  3  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  161-170, 
figs.  2). — ^By  shaking  the  slag  for  a  considerable  time  with  distilled  water  free 
from  carbon  dioxid  and  titrating  with  standard  acid,  using  phenol ph t ha leln  as 
an  indicator,  it  was  found  that  the  free  lime  present  varied  from  about  5  to  6 
per  cent 

Further  chemical  studies  of  the  slag  gave  results  confirming  Kroll's  conclu- 
sion "  that  the  principal  constituent  of  basic  slag  is  a  compound  hitherto  un- 
known, consisting  of  a  sllico-phosphate  of  lime  and  ferrous  iron."  The  formula 
indicated  by  the  analytical  data  is  (CaOsFeO.  PaOsSiO,.      • 

*•  The  absence  of  crystals  of  tetracalcium  phosphate,  which  were  undoubtedly 
obtained  from  basic  slag  by  earlier  observers,  and  the  low  percentages  of  free 
lime  now  found  to  be  present  in  the  slag,  may  be  correlated  with  the  increased 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  slags  of  modern  manufacture,  less  lime  being 
nowadays  employed  In  the  dephosphorization  process  than  formerly." 

On  the  behavior  of  aluminum  and  iron  phosphate,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov 
(Izv.  Moskov.  Belsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron,  Moscou^,  15  (1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  16-2S,  figs.  4). — ^  the  pot  experiments  with  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat 
reported,  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  always  exerted  a  depressing  action 
on  the  assimilabllity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  these  phosphates.  In  laboratory 
experiments  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  reduced  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  from  these  phosphates  by  water  alone  or 
water  charged  with  carbon  dioxid. 
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The  influence  of  calcium  carbonate  on  the  action  of  different  calcium  phos- 
phates, D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  (Izv,  Moskov,  Selsk,  Khoz.  Inst,  [Ann,  Inst.  Agron. 
MoscQu],  15  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  1-15,  figs.  iO).— Pot  experiments  with  different 
crops,  using  varsring  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  in  combination  with  the 
different  pliospliates,  showed  that  the  action  of  Thomas  slag,  monopotassium 
phospliate,  and  monocalcium  phosphate  was  almost  unaffected  by  the  addition 
of  calcium  carbonate.  With  raw  phosphate,  bone  meal,  and  tricalcium  phosphate 
the  depressing  action  of  the  calcium  carbonate  was  very  marked.  Chemical 
analysis  as  well  as  the  yields  showed  that  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid 
was  very  greatly  influenced  in  many  cases.  The  results  described  were  obtained 
with  Graminese  and  buckwheat,  but  when  plants  such  as  lupines  and  flax,  which 
are  antagonistic  to  lime,  are  used,  the  action  of  the  calcium  carbonate  was 
always  more  or  less  depressive. 

Lime  experiments,  D.  N.  Puanishnikov  {Izv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst. 
[Ann.  Inst.  Agron,  Moscou],  15  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  109-115,  figs.  2).— In  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  influence  of  increasing  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate 
on  different  soils  and  plants  it  was  observed  that  liming  was  frequently  injurious 
to  Gramlnese  when  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  added  was  more  than  0.25 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  When  less  than  this  amount  was  used  the 
results  were  very  favorable.  It  was  observed  also  that  lupines,  which  are  gen- 
erally considered  antagonistic  to  lime,  responded  favorably  to  liming  in  small 
amounts  on  certain  kinds  of  soils.  The  limits  of  favorable  action  of  the  lime 
for  lupines  on  such  soils  were,  however,  lower  than  for  Gramines. 

The  definition  of  marl,  C.  A.  Stewart  (Econ.  GeoL,  4  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  485- 
489). — ^The  various  uses  which  have  been  made  of  the  term  marl  are  given  and 
the  author  concludes  that  in  his  opinion  the  term  ''  should  be  employed  in  its 
original  sense — as  any  rock  that  is  valuable  as  a  natural  fertilizer  (with  the 
exception  of  the  phosphate  rocks  and  such  well-defined  minerals  as  gypsum 
which  seem  to  be  separated  in  general  usage)  .'* 

The  agrricultural  utilization  of  the  town  garbage  in  Breslau  (Oesundheit, 
1909,  p,  152;  abs.  in  Wasser  u.  Abwasser,  1  (1909),  No.  13,  p,  551).— The  main 
features  of  the  city  regulations  regarding  the  handling  of  garbage  are  given. 

Fertilizers,  C.  S.  Cathcabt  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  7-i3).— This  is  a 
summary  account  of  inspection  of  fertilizers  in  New  Jersey  in  1908,  the  details 
of  which  have  been  given  in  bulletins  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  625,  S26). 

A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  wholesale  price  in  New  York  in  1907  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  various  fertilizing  materials 

During  1908,  735  samples  of  fertilizing  materials  were  examined.  "Every 
brand  examined  this  year,  with  two  exceptions,  was  accompanied  by  a  guaranty 
as  required  by  law.  A  large  number,  about  one-third,  of  these  guaranties,  how- 
ever, were  defective  in  respect  to  phosphoric  acid,  either  the  total  or  available 
phosphoric  acid  alone  being  given. 

"The  quality  of  the  fertilizers  was  excellent,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Water-soluble  nitrogen  was  present  in  325  samples,  153  of  which  contained  ni- 
trogen in  the  fojm  of  nitrates,  243  in  the  form  of  ammonia  salts,  while  in  73 
brands  both  of  these  soluble  forms  were  present  Thirty-two  brands  contained 
the  potash  in  form  of  sulphate. 

"There  were  276  failures  to  reach  the  guaranty.  These  failures  were  dis- 
tributed among  236  brands,  200  being  deficient  in  one  element,  32  in  two  de- 
ments, and  4  brands  in  all  three  elements." 

Fertilizers  as  sold,  1909,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  But, 
186,  pp.  13), — ^Thls  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  analysis  and  valuation  of  66 
samples  of  fertilizers  collected  during  May  and  June,  1909.  Of  this  number 
38  samples  were  found  to  be  up  to  the  guaranteed  values. 
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Fertilizers  in  South  Australia  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  {1909),  No.  9,  p. 
8(>(J).--Thi8  is  a  brief  note  calling  attention  to  the  rapid  extwislon  of  the  use 
of  fertilizers  in  South  Australia.  The  amount  of  fertilizers  used  has  increased 
from  3,000  tons  on  60,000  acres  in  1897  to  76,500  tons  on  2,100,000  acres  in  1909. 

AGMCTJLTirEAL  BOTANY. 

The  r61e  and  function  of  mineral  salts  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  N.  T.  D£l£ano 
([Trot?.]  In^t.  Bot.  Univ,  Oen^e,  8.  «er.,  1908,  Nos.  2,  pp.  33,  dgms.  13;  5,  pp, 
3SS1,  dffms.  9). — In  a  previous  communication  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  27)  the  author 
has  shown  the  negative  migration  of  mineral  matter  in  annual  plants.  He  has 
continued  and  extended  his  observations  to  include  biennial  plants  and  the 
leaves  and  fruits  of  perennials. 

In  the  biennial  plant,  which  is  represented  by  the  carrot,  there  was  a  migra- 
tion of  mineral  matter  from  the  stem  and  leaves  to  the  root  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  There  was  little  increase  in  the  ash  content  of  the  root  during 
the  second  year,  but  a  very  decided  one  in  the  aerial  portions  of  the  plant,  from 
wlilch  pronounced  negative  migration  took  place  later,  the  root  in  this  case 
.  acting  somewhat  as  a  regulator. 

A  quantitative  determination  was  made  of  the  mineral  and  organic  matter 
in  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  Pnmus  insiiitia  at  various  stages  of  development. 
While  the  fruit  is  green  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  said  to  possess  practically  the 
same  composition,  but  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  the  leaves  develop  more 
rapidly  and  the  proportion  of  mineral  salts  that  they  contain  is  at  the  same 
time  increased.  After  the  fruit  has  ripened  the  leaves  continue  to  develop  and 
present  a  maximum  content,  which  diminishes  toward  the  end  of  their  exist- 
ence. At  the  end  of  the  period  of  vegetation  there  is  a  decided  decrease  in 
the  dry  weight,  due  in  part  to  the  translocation  of  starch,  but  also  to  the  loss 
of  organic  nitrogenous  material,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  transfer  of  caldum  and  magrnesium  ions  from  plant  cells,  B.  Niklewski 
(Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeseU.,  21  {1909),  No,  5,  pp.  224-227;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc. 
[London],  96  (1909),  No.  562,  II,  pp.  69^,  695).— A  study  was  made  of  experi- 
ments reported  by  Hansteen  in  which  it  was  shown  that  wheat  grown  in  water 
cnltures  and  supplied  with  calcium  salts  made  normal  growth,  but  that  when 
the  cultures  contained  potassium,  sodium,  or  magnesium  salts  alone,  toxic 
sympton^s  were  observed.  By  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  salt 
the  poisonous  property  seemed  to  be  removed  and  the  plant  restored  to  normal 
growth. 

The  author  believes  that  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  there 
was  a  moving  out  of  calcium  and  magnesium  ions  from  the  cells  into  the  cul- 
ture solution  and  that  the  injurious  effect  was  counterbalanced  when  the  cal- 
cium ions  in  the  solution  reached  a  certain  concentration. 

The  biology  of  chlorophylls,  R  Stahl  (Zur  Biologic  dca  Chlorophylls.  Jena, 
1909,  pp.  F-|-i54,  pi.  1,  figs.  4). — Studies  are  given  of  chlorophyll  in  relation  to 
light,  leaf  colors,  yellowing,  and  etiolation.  In  the  various  chapters  the  author 
discusses  the  Influence  of  atmosphere  on  the  absorption  of  light  by  chlorophyll, 
the  relation  between  light  absorption  and  carbon  dioxid  assimilation,  the  bio- 
logical significance  of  chlorophyll  absorption,  the  effect  of  light  of  different 
colors  on  assimilation,  regulatory  apparatus  of  plants  for  light,  biology  of  the 
nongreai  algse,  autumn  coloring  of  leaves,  and  the  biological  significance  of 
yellowing  and  etiolation. 

A  study  of  chlorophyll  bodies,  J.  d'Arbai^mont  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  Bot.,  9.  ser., 
9  {1909),  No.  4-^,  pp.  197-229). — On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  a  large  number  of 
Angiosperms  and  Gymnosperms  the  author  divides  chlorophyll  bodies  into  two 
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groiii)8.  One  of  these  is  localized  in  Ki)eeial  cells,  and  the  bodies  are  more  or 
less  lenticular  or  spherical  and  of  uniform  contour.  These  are  the  chlorophyll 
grains  or  chloroplasts  of  literature.  The  second  form  he  calls  pseudo-cfaloro- 
plasts  and  recognizes  four  forms.  These  are  more  generally  distributed  than 
the  chloroplasts,  occurring  In  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  and  are  characterized  by  their 
Irregular  shape. 

The  chlorophyll  bodies  of  the  first  group  are  held  to  be  morphologically 
superior  to  the  others,  but  they  are  subordinate  to  the  pseudo-chloroplastB  in 
their  T6\e  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxid  gas.  The  second  group  of  chlo- 
rophyll bodies  can  be  formed  with  or  without  starch,  and  during  the  summer 
season  they  appear  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  starch  formation. 

Synthesis  and  chlorophyll  assimilation,  J.  Lef^vke  {Rev,  G^,  BoL,  21 
(1909),  No,  242,  pp.  68-75).— In  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  IL,  18,  p.  26)  the 
author  showed  the  iK)ssibility  of  growing  plants  in  artificial  media  containini 
amids  with  the  total  exclusion  of  carbon  dioxid.  These  experiments  have  beei 
extended,  cress,  nasturtiums,  and  other  plants  being  grown  in  light  and  dark- 
ness in  media  containing  various  amids. 

It  was  found  that  green  plants  deprived  of  carbon  dioxid  but  grown  in  amid 
media  are  able  to  develop  in  the  light  without  the  liberation  of  any  oxygen, 
hence  without  any  chlorophyll  assimilation.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  plants 
are  deprived  of  both  carl>on  dioxid  and  organic  material,  or  placed  in  the 
dark  and  supplied  with  amids,  there  is  no  development  and  the  plants 
quickly  die. 

There  ai>i)ears  to  be  a  function  of  plants  which  Is  due  to  chlorophyll  that  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  ordinary  chlorophyll  assimilation.  This  function 
not  only  continues  but  completes  assimilation  by  the  plant  when  In  contact  with 
air  and  obtaining  its  nutrition  from  the  soil,  and  it  suffices  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  the  plant  through  synthesis  when  deprived  of  carbon  dioxid 
but  furnished  with  the  necessary  amids.  This  function  the  author  calls 
chlorophyll  synthesis. 

Influence  of  radium  radiations  on  the  chlorophyll  and  respiratory  fonc- 
tions  of  plants,  A.  Hubert  and  A.  Klino  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  Sci,  [Paris],  W 
(1909),  No.  3,  pp.  230-232;  abs.  in  Jour,  Chem,  8oc,  [London],  96  (1909),  3fo. 
563,  II,  p.  753). — According  to  the  investigations  reported,  radium  radiations 
had  no  appreciable  lufiuence  on  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
plants  were  growing.  Chlorophyll  was  found  not  to  exercise  its  functions 
under  the  influence  of  the  radiation  when  light  was  excluded.  The  cells  of 
the  plants,  however,  were  foimd  to  undergo  alteration,  and  respiration  and 
assimilation  were  considerably  diminished  In  the  case  of  leaves  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  radiation  before  being  placed  In  daylight.  The  ratio  between 
respired  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxid  assimilated  was  not  affected  by  preliminary 
exposure  to  radium. 

The  relation  between  carbohydrates  and  the  fomiation  of  anthocyanin, 
R.  Combes  (Ann,  Sci,  Nat,  Bot,,  9,  ser.,  9  (1909),  No,  4-5,  pp,  275-303).— k 
study  was  made  of  leaves  that  are  characterized  by  a  reddish  color  when  grown 
in  intense  light,  those  that  assume  red  tints  in  autnmn,  and  those  that  become 
red  following  the  annular  decortication  of  the  stems,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relation  between  the  formation  of  carbohydrates  and  anthocyanin.  Comiwri- 
sons  were  made  with  normal  green  leaves,  and  the  sugars,  glucoslds,  dextrins, 
starches,  and  cellulose  were  determined. 

The  results  show  that  the  red  color  in  leaves  is  associated  jwlth  an  Increase 
of  carbohydrates.  The  author  claims  that  anthocyanin,  which  is  a  ^ucoaid,  is 
not  formed  from  preexisting  glucoslds  but  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Increased  glucoslds  found  in  the  plant.    In  a  similar  way  it  is  not  derived 
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from  exlstins  chromogens  but  is  the  result  of  au  increased  content  of  the  more 
important  carbohydrates.  With  the  increase  of  sugars  and  the  acceleration  of 
oxidation,  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  glucosids,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  increjise  is  anthocyanin. 

OzidaBes  and  perozidiastases,  D.  Bbocq-Bousseu  and  E.  Gain  (Rev.  Q^, 
Bot.,  21  {1909),  No.  242,  pp.  55-62,  fig,  i).— In  previous  publications  (E.  S.  B., 
20,  p.  130)  the  authors  have  shown  the  wide  distribution  of  peroxidase  in  seeds 
and  also  the  duration  of  that  enzym  in  old  seeds,  and  the  present  note  gives  an 
account  of  investigations  to  obtain  oxidase  from  the  seeds  of  morning-glory. 
Oxidase  is  known  to  be  very  active  in  these  seeds,  but  all  attempts  to  isolate  it 
failed ;  in  every  case  the  precipitate  gave  a  reaction  of  peroxidase  without  any 
trace  of  oxidase.  This  raised  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  two 
diastases. 

The  occurrence  of  urease  in  higrher  plants,  T.  Takeuchi  (Jour,  Col,  Agr.  Imp, 
Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  7,  pp,  1-14). — In  studying  the  enssyms  of  some  of 
tlie  higher  plants,  the  author  discovered  in  the  resting  seeds  and  seedlings  of 
the  soy  bean  a  powerful  urease,  which  demonstrates  that  this  substance  exists 
not  only  in  lower  organisms  but  in  higher  plants  as  well. 

An  experimental  study  of  acclimatization,  J.  W.  Habshbebgeb  (Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  8ci.  Pkila,,  61  (1909),  pt.  7,  pp.  57-110).— A  study  has  been  made  of  the 
sequence  of  the  opoiing  of  buds  of  various  species  of  plants. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  twigs 
obtained  near  Philadelphia  and  their  normal  development  compared  with  that 
induced  by  various  chemicals.  The  following  spring  twigs  of  26  species  and 
Tarieties  of  perennial  plants  were  obtained  from  12  different  localities  and  the 
effect  of  the  chemicals  in  altering  the  normal  sequence  of  bud  development  was 
investigated.  In  general  the  sequence  of  development  was  maintained,  showing 
that  acclimatization  liad  occurred,  and  the  differences  In  the  time  of  bud  devel- 
opment illustrated  the  extent  to  which  the  variations  had  become  established. 

Studies  in  symbiosis,  N.  Bebnabd  {Ann.  8ci.  Nat.  Bot,,  9.  ser.,  9  {1909),  N08. 
i,  pp.  1-64,  figs.  12;  2S,  pp.  65-192,  pU.  4,  figs.  16;  4-5,  PP^  1 98-196). —In  a 
previous  pap^  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  635),  the  author  has  shown  the  dependence  of 
many  species  of  orchids  on  fungi  for  their  germination  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment In  the  present  article  a  detailed  account  Is  given  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  tlie  two  organisms.  In  many  cases  species  of  Rhlzoctonln  appear  to  be 
symbiotically  associated  with  orchids,  although  it  has  been  found  possible  In 
artificial  media  to  secure  germination  by  Increasing  the  concentration,  the 
result  of  this  k)eing  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  fungus.  Other  conditions 
eqalvalent  to  symbiosis  are  descril)ed. 

A  bibliography  of  mycologrical  literature,  G.  Lindau  and  P.  Sydow  {Thesau- 
rus Utteratvrw  mycologiOB  et  lichenologicw  ratione  hahita  prwcipue  omium 
qum  adhuc  scripta  sunt  de  mycologia  applieata.  Leipsic,  1909,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  pp. 
S21S08).—Th\B  is  the  conclusion  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p. 
33),  the  total  number  of  papers  represented  being  29,750. 

FIELD  GBOPS. 

Dry  farminer:  Its  principles  and  practice,  W.  Macdonald  {New  York,  1909, 
pp.  XlV-j-tOO,  pis.  32). — ^Tliis  work  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the  following 
topics :  History  of  dry  farming,  some  points  In  practice,  the  conservation  of  soil 
moisture^  rainfall  and  evaporation,  the  problem  of  tillage,  the  Campbell  system, 
dry-fanning  zones,  dry-land  crops,  the  traction  engine  In  dry  farming,  and  dry- 
land experiments. 
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Seed  time  and  harvest  time  of  crops  grown  in  Bengral  (Calcutta:  Dept,  Agr. 
Bengal,  1908,  pp.  11-^-27), — Tables  are  given  showing  the  time  of  seeding  and 
harvesting  cereal,  leguminous,  vegetable,  spice,  oil,  drug,  dye,  fiber,  and  mis- 
cellaneous crops  In  the  different  districts  of  Bengal. 

Notes  on  some  introduced  plants  of  southern  California,  I,  S.  B.  Parish 
{Muhlenbergia,  5  (1909),  No,  8,  pp.  109-115).— This  article  notes  the  introduc- 
tion during  or  prior  to  1888  of  Bromus  rubens  and  B.  maximus  var.  ffussoni 
into  the  San  Bernardino  Valley.  The  introduction  was  through  the  agency  of 
foul  seed  grain.  Both  varieties  spread  rapidly  and  are  now  the  most  widespread 
and  abundant  grasses  of  the  region.  Bither  one  established  excludes  the  otb» 
or  any  other  form  of  vegetation. 

Soft  chess,  mainly  B.  hordeaceus  var.  intermedius  has  spread  rapidly  since 
1895  as  far  east  along  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  as  Rochester.  It  is  less 
objectionable  than  the  2  bromes,  but  of  little  forage  value,  although  recom- 
mended for  thin  sandy  land  that  will  not  support  better  grasses. 

Other  bromes  noted  are  B.  madritensis,  introduced  about  1887,  B.  arenariut, 
rarely  found,  and  B.  secalinus  found  in  southern  California.  Setaria  glavca  is 
reported  as  persisting  a  few  years  when  introduced,  but  disappearing  when 
overgrazed,  without  tendency  to  spread  in  any  case.  Rare  stools  of  timothy 
and  orchard  grass  are  reported  as  mere  waifs.  Cenchrua  tribuloides  is  well 
established  and  destined  to  l>ecome  a  serious  pest  Johnson  grass  (8€>rffhum 
halepense)  flourishes  by  the  roadsides,  in  waste  places,  and  in  alfalfa  and  cul- 
tivated lands  but  is  not  troublesome.  Lamarckia  avrea  is  common  but  recom- 
mended only  for  its  beauty.  Oa^tridium  lendigerum  is  common  only  in  the 
coastal  region  but  may  extend  inland  as  a  few  plants  were  found  in  San  Ber- 
nardino in  1907. 

Beport  of  the  animal  husbandman,  F.  C.  Minkleb  (Netc  Jersey  8tas*  Bpt. 
1908,  pp.  25-41). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  work  on  the  college  farm  for 
the  year. 

The  more  successful  soiling  crops  with  their  yield  per  acre  in  tons  and  their 
cost  per  ton  for  growing  and  harvesting,  were  as  follows :  Rye,  6.38  tons  at  $1.02 
per  ton ;  wheat,  5.3  tons  at  79  cts.  per  ton ;  oats  and  peas,  8.79  tons  at  $1.41 
per  ton ;  Japanese  barnyard  millet,  7.05  tons  at  $2.59  per  ton ;  barnyard  millet 
with  silage,  6.95  tons  at  $1.85  i)er  ton;  Thoroughbred  White  Flint  com,  10.5 
tons  at  $1.32  per  ton ;  rowen  (green),  78  cts.  per  ton ;  cowpeas,  4  tons  at  $2.94 
per  ton ;  And  cowpeas  and  Kafir  com,  2.75  tons  at  $4.07.  Oats  and  Canada  field 
peas  were  regarded  as  the  most  successful  forage  crop  except  alfalfa. 

Among  the  field  crops,  mixed  hay  produced  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  3.77 
tons,  4  cuttings  of  alfalfa,  2.02  tons,  and  oats  and  peas,  2.82  tons  of  cured  hay. 

On  seed-corn  plats  Reid  Yellow  Dent  produced  at  the  rate  of  70  bu,  per  acre. 
Improved  Leaming  68.57  bu..  Silver  King  71.8  bu.,  and  Boone  County  White  84.6 
bu.  on  the  tasseled  rows.  The  detasseled  rows  produced  yields  from  3  pk.  to 
4  bu.  in  excess  of  these  figures,  except  for  Reid  Yellow  Dent,  for  which  the  two 
yields  were  exactly  equal. 

In  a  field  test  of  varieties,  Boone  County  White  yielded  49.4  bu.  per  acre, 
white  com  from  Monmouth  County  53.1  bu.,  yellow  com  from  Gloucester  County 
26.2  bu.,  and  yellow  com  from  Middlesex  County  19.9  bu. 

Twenty-three  acres  of  com  after  rye,  planted  on  June  1,  with  cowpeas  drilled 
in  at  the  first  cultivation,  produced  214.8  tons  of  silage,  at  a  total  cost  per  ton 
of  $3.51  in  the  silo. 

In  a  fertilizer  experiment  with  silage  com,  8.86  tons  per  acre  were  produced 
on  plats  fertilized  with  300  lbs.  basic  slag,  200  lbs.  tankage,  and  100  lbs. 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  On  plats  fertilized  with  120  lbs.  of  tankage, 
100  lbs.  ground  bone,  250  lbs.  acid  phospliate,  and  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
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potash  per  acre,  8.4  tons  were  produced,  and  8.5  tons  on  plats  fertilized  with 
200  lbs.  of  Pernvian  guano,  100  lbs.  tankage,  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and 
100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre. 

Irrigation  of  alfalfa,  S.  Fortieb  ( V.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bui,  37S,  pp,  48, 
figs.  S2). — ^This  discusses  the  adaptation  of  alfalfa  to  varying  conditions,  the 
removal  of  the  native  vegetation  from  arid  land,  its  preparation  for  irrigation, 
the  border,  check,  flooding,  and  furrow  methods  of  irrigation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  ditches.  Subirrigation,  winter  irrigation,  and 
the  winterkilling  of  alfalfa  are  also  discussed.  Directions  are  given  for  seed- 
ing, and  the  effects  of  ground  water,  silt,  and  disking  discussed.  The  profits 
of  growing  alfalfa  in  various  districts  are  tabulated. 

Barley  cultivation  in  Ireland,  A.  McMullen  {1909,  pp,  ISO), — This  pamphlet 
summarizes  at  length  the  results  of  experiments  with  barley  together  with 
other  observations  made  on  the  crop.  General  notes  on  barley  cultivation  are 
given,  manuring  and  soil  analysis  are  discussed,  the  classification  of  barley 
varieties  is  presented,  and  the  results  secured  in  barley  experiments  in  Ireland 
are  reviewed. 

The  Imrley  experiments  conducted  in  Ireland  for  8  years  indicate  that  Archer 
is  the  most  profitable  of  the  so-called  narrow-eared  barleys.  The  pure  selected 
strains  of  this  variety,  known  as  Danish  Archer  and  single-ear  Archer,  gave  the 
best  results.  Goldthorpe  was  the  most  profitable  of  the  wide-eared  barleys, 
and  its  most  profitable  strain  was  the  pure  selected  seed  raised  by  cultivation 
from  a  single  ear.  It  is  considered  that  on  most  farms  it  would  pay  better 
to  grow  Archer  than  (Joldthorpe. 

A  pare  selected  seed  raised  by  cultivation  from  a  single  ear  resulted  in  i 
greater  evenness  of  growth  and  a  smaller  amount  of  infertility  in  the  ear  as 
compared  with  ordinary  commercial  seed.  It  is  stated  that  barley  can  not  be 
profitably  grown  on  the  same  land  for  more  than  3  or  4  years  in  succession. 

Twenty-three  years'  field  trials  with  varieties  of  six-rowed  barley,  M.  L. 
MoBTENSEN  and  K.  Hansen  (Tidsakr,  Landbr,  Planteavl,  16  (1909),  No,  2, 
pp.  19^2^).— Experiments  with  19  different  varieties  of  barley  begun  in  1886, 
and  since  then  in  progress  at  5  Danish  experiment  stations,  are  reported.  The 
origin  and  general  characteristics  of  the  different  varieties  are  described  and 
data  relating  to  yields  of  grain  and  straw,  bushel  weight,  maturity,  and  the 
strength  of  the  straw  are  included. 

Tystofte  Korsbyg  and  Frederlksen  Six-rowed  gave  the  heaviest  average  yields 
of  grain,  Tystofte  Korsbyg  gave  the  highest  yields  of  straw  and  ripened 
latest,  while  the  other  variety  gave  the  lowest  yield  of  straw  and  ripened 
earliest 

Besults  of  experiments  with  domestic  and  foreign  barleys  at  the  Jubilee 
Sxposltion,  1908,  O.  Neumann  (Wchnschr.  Brau.,  26  {1909),  No,  39,  pp,  465- 
469), — ^The  principal  points  determined  were  that  the  infiuence  of  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  barley  on  the  malt  and  extract  production  is  practically  the 
tame  in  barleys  of  different  countries;  that  the  weight  of  the  grain  ceases 
to  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  value  when  it  Is  more  than  42  gm.  per 
thousand  grains;  and  that  heavy  l>arleys  which  germinate  vigorously  do  not 
require  a  longer  time  for  their  dissolution  than  relatively  thinner  and  lighter 
barleya 

Beport  of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  brewing  bar- 
ley in  France,  A.  Keeiss,  P.  Petit,  and  Blabinghem  {SociHd  d' Encouragement 
de  la  Culture  des  Orges  de  Brasserie  en  France.  Paris.  1908,  pp.  28,  pis.  4). — 
This  report  describes  the  situation  of  the  brewing  barley  Industry  in  France 
and  discusses  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  conducted  with  brewing 
barley  throughout  the  country. 
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Caravonica  cotton  (Ztschr.  Farb,  Indus.,  8  (1909),  No.  19,  pp.  295-^99,  flgt, 
10), — ^An  article  comparing  different  varieties  of  cotton  but  giving  special 
attention  to  the  Caravonica  varieties  of  which  actual  lint  and  manufactured 
yarn  are  given  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  observations  on  which  the  article 
is  based  were  made  In  the  German  African  colonies. 

The  results  on  the  flax  experiment  farms  of  Silesia  in  1908  {Ztschr.  Landv. 
Kammer  Scklesien,  13  (1909),  No.  40,  pp.  1197-1203).— The  ground  for  these 
experiments  was  plowed  deeply  in  fall  or  in  winter  and  fertilized  at  the  rate 
of  600  kg.  of  kainit  per  hectare  (about  534  lbs.  per  acre)  and  In  the  spring 
before  seeding  with  400  kg.  of  superphosphate.  In  addition  to  this  the  land 
received  100  kg.  per  hectare  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  amnionia. 

The  yields  were  in  nearly  all  cases  very  largely  Increased  through  the  use  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  these  were  much  more  effective  on  the  level  low- 
lands than  on  mountain  soils.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  was  apparently  more 
effective  In  increasing  the  yield  of  fiber  flax  than  nitrate  of  soda,  bat  witt 
reference  to  seed  production  the  results  were  practically  the  same. 

The  so-called  white  wild  oats  and  what  they  are,  N.  Cbiddlb  (Ot taunt  Nat, 
23  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  127,  i28).— The  white  wild  oats,  which  resembles  in  its 
seed  form  the  wild  species  Avena  fatua.  Is  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  sport  or 
a  probable  form  of  atavism  active  in  all  or  nearly  all  varieties  of  both  types. 
A.  saliva  and  A.  oricntalis.  It  is  stated  that  these  so-called  white  wild  oats 
closely  resemble  in  the  seed  form  the  variety  from  which  they  were  selected. 
This  supposed  wild  oat,  however,  is  always  awned  with  a  strong  twisted  black 
and  white  awn  and  has  also  the  horseshoe  shaped  base  of  A,  fatua.  '*  Thos  it 
resembles  in  color,  shape,  and  size  the  variety  from  which  it  originated  and  in 
other  respects  the  wild  species,  excepting  that  the  basal  hairs  are  absent  or 
nearly  so."  Specimens  of  these  white  wild  oats  were  found  In  Banner,  New 
Market,  Abundance,  Storm  King,  and  Bumper  King.  The  greater  nnmber  of 
specimens  was  found  in  New  Market  and  Storm  King. 

The  fleld  pea  in  Wisconsin,  R.  A.  Moore  and  R  J.  Delwiche  ( Wisconsin  8tm. 
Bui.  178,  pp.  3-12,  figs.  ^).— This  bulletin  presents  notes  on  the  adaptability 
of  field  and  canning  peas  to  Wisconsin  conditions  with  directions  as  to  planting 
cultivation,  rotation,  harvesting,  and  thrashing.  The  value  of  peas  as  food  and 
as  soil  Improvers  Is  discussed. 

A  variety  test  begun  in  1908  on  a  heavy  red  clay  soil  at  Ashland  witlioat 
the  addition  of  any  fertilizers  gave  for  plats  ranging  In  size  from  1/80  to  7/10 
acre  the  following  yields  per  acre:  Golden  Vine  18.66  bu..  Potter  23.66  bu.. 
White  Marrowfat  20.33  bu.,  Bruce  Blue  Prussian  16.66  bu.,  Canadian  Beauty 
23  bu.,  Early  Britain  21  bu.,  Scotch  20  bu.,  Green  21.33  bu.,  and  Common  Yrf- 
low  24.60  bu.  These  results  are  regarded  as  confirming  the  value  of  sneh  soil 
for  peas. 

Some  seed  potato  questions  in  1909,  T.  C.  Johnson  ( Virginia  Truch  8ta^  BuL 
3,  pp.  51-55). — ^A  preliminary  report  on  this  subject  has  already  been  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  430). 

The  present  bulletin  describes  the  method  of  producing  seed  potatoes  tmder 
Maine  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  possible  explanation  of  tbe 
failure  in  tidewater  Virginia,  in  1909,  of  the  potato  crop  grown  from  Maine 
seed.  No  definite  conclusions,  however,  are  reached.  In  recent  years,  Irish 
Cobbler  seed  i)otat()es  from  Maine  and  certain  other  States  have  been  used  with 
good  results  until  1909,  when  losses  from  rotting  of  the  crop  produced  were 
sustained.  It  Is  stated  that  the  custom  of  harvesting  the  crop  while  immature. 
together  with  climatic  conditions  in  Maine,  tends  to  reduce  the  danger  from  late 
blight  {Phytophthura  infestans)  to  the  minimum.  BYost  in  Maine,  earij  in 
September,  1909,  checked  this  disease. 
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A  disease  locally  known  as  blackleg,  which  made  Its  appearance  at  the  same 
tiiDe,  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  various  localities  by  means  of 
the  seed.  It  was  found  that  in  many  cases  the  Virginia  fields  of  Irish  Gobbler 
were  mixed  with  other  varieties,  mainly  Green  Mountain. 

Potato  culture  in  northern  Wisconsin,  E.  P.  Sandsten  and  B.  J.  Delwiche 
(  Wiifc(msin  Sta,  Bui,  177^  pp,  5-/7,  fig.  1). — In  continuation  of  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  131),  experiments  with  potatoes  indicated  the  need  of 
adding  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  sandy  soils  of  northern  Wisconsin.  For  this 
porpose  dairy  farming  combined  with  potato  raising  is  recommended  as  is  also 
the  application  of  barnyard  manure.  A  3-year  rotation  recommended  Is  clover, 
potatoes,  and  barley,  oats  or  rye.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  allow- 
ing the  clover  to  grow  until  June  1  following  the  year  of  seeding,  then  turning 
it  under  before  planting  to  potatoes.  When  the  clover  crop  has  occupied  the 
ground  for  a  long  period  and  has  been  cut  for  hay,  fall  plowing  has  given  the 
best  results. 

Planting  between  May  25  and  June  5  in  rows  36  to  40  in.  apart  and  with  hills 
15  in.  apart  lias  been  found  to  give  the  best  results.  At  Iron  River,  potatoes 
planted  4  in.  deep  yielded  at  a  rate  of  16  bu.  and  12  lbs.  higher  than  those 
I^nted  6  in.  deep  and  38  bu.  and  12  lbs.  higher  than  those  planted  8  in.  deep. 
Level  cultivation  succeeded  best  on  sandy  soils  but  hilling  was  necessary  on 
he&vy  clay  soils  to  provide  drainage  and  prevent  sun-bumlng. 

Ten  varieties  of  potatoes  tested  at  Iron  River  Substation  in  1908,  ranged  in 
yield  per  acre  from  56  to  172  bu.  The  leading  varieties  and  their  yields  per 
acre  were  as  follows :  Carmen  No.  3  172  bu.,  Burbank  166  bu.,  Noroton  Beauty 
156  bu.,  and  Early  Rose  153  bu.  At  the  Ashland  Substation,  these  same  varie- 
ties ranged  in  yield  per  acre  from  37  to  107  bu.,  the  leading  varieties  and  their 
jields  being  Stray  Beauty  107  bu.,  Burbank  and  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  97 
bu.,  and  Carmen  No.  3  87  bu. 

The  influence  of  carbon  disulphid  on  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet 
{Qaz.  Cukrownicza,  1909,  p.  479;  ahs,  in  Wchnschr,  Cent.  Ver,  Riibenz.  Indus. 
[Vienna'^,  47  (1909),  No.  21,  p.  5/8).— Experiments  conducted  in  Poland  to  de- 
termine the  Influence  of  carbon  disulphid  on  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  are 
here  reported.  The  carbon  disulphid  was  placed  in  holes  20  cm.  deep  which 
were  made  between  2  rows  of  beets  at  Intervals  of  35  cm.  The  quantity  used 
per  bole  was  about  6.5  gm. 

Tlie  average  weight  per  beet  In  each  check  experiment  was  291  gm.  as  com- 
pared with  309  gm.  for  the  rows  treated  with  the  cart>on  disulphid.  The  sugar 
e«mtent  for  the  check  rows  was  16.79  per  cent  and  in  the  treated  rows  16.95  per 
cent.  The  treated  rows  showed  an  increase  in  yield  of  4,070  kg.  per  hectare 
(about  3,622  lbs.  per  acre),  but  this  Increase  was  insufficient  to  pay  for  the 
carixMi  disulphid  used.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that  carbon  disulphid  can 
be  used  with  profit  only  on  beet  lands  infested  with  nematodes. 

Beet  crop  estimator,  C.  E.  Bensel  {Amer.  Sugar  Indus,  and  Beet  Sugar  Gaz., 
Hi  1909),  yo.  10,  p.  42S,  fig.  1). — An  Instrument  used  In  estimating  the  tonnage 
of  sugar  beets  Is  described  and  directions  for  its  use  are  given. 

AtiwwaI  report  on  the  investigations  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of 
sogmr,  J.  Bock  iJahresber.  Zuckcrfabrik.  [Stammer],  JjS  (1908),  pp.  XII-\-287, 
Hg^  12,  charts  5). — ^Thls  publication  contains  reviews  of  books  and  articles  re- 
lating to  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  statistical  phases  of  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  In  the  different  beet  growing  countries  of  the  world. 

Work  at  the  tobacco  stations,  E.  H.  Mathewson  et  al.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
ISS,  pp.  4-16,  figs,  9). — ^Tliis  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  433). 
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Beports  of  the  Deli  Experiment  Station  at  Medan,  J.  G.  C.  Ybdens  {Meded, 
DelirProefstaU  Medan,  3  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  i285-^55).— CJooperatlve  fertilixer 
experiments  with  tobacco  carried  on  in  different  localities  for  several  years  in 
succession  are  reported. 

Among  other  results  it  was  found  that  light  applications  of  ammoniom  sul- 
phate at  the  time  of  transplanting  had  a  very  l>€neflcial  effect  Tobacco  ash 
proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  potash  fertilizer.  Nitrate  of  potash  was  not  always 
effective  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  but  as  a  source  of  potash,  especially  as  a  fac^ 
tor  in  the  improvement  of  the  burning  quality,  it  gave  good  results. 

Supplement  to  "The  Best  Wheats,"  P.  de  Vilmobin  {Supplement  au^  Meil- 
leura  BUs.  Paris,  1908,  pp.  II-\-58,  pis.  27).— This  book  is  a  supplement  to  a 
previous  work  entitled  Les  Meilleurs  Bl^s,  by  Henry  de  Vilmorin.  A  classifi- 
cation is  given  of  all  the  varieties  described  in  the  2  volumes.  Brief  notes  on 
the  description  and  culture  of  the  principal  varieties  of  spring  and  wint» 
wheats  are  presented  and  the  heads  and  grain  of  each  variety  are  figured. 

[Culture  and  methods  of  breeding  wheat  and  oats  and  variety  tests  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  rye],  B.  W.  Kilgobe,  J.  L.  Buboess,  and  F.  T.  Meacham  {BuL 
N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  30  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  55).— Data  relating  to  the  history  and 
statistics  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  are  presented  and  the  adaptation  of 
wheat  to  cultivation  in  North  Carolina  outlined  in  so  broad  a  way  as  to  include 
general  directions  for  all  small  grains.  Rotations  and  fertilizers  are  suggested 
for  the  various  soils  and  sections  of  the  State. 

The  wheat  tests  were  chiefly  to  determine  the  varieties  best  suited  to  the 
soils  and  climate  of  North  Carolina.  The  Golden  Chaff,  Fanta  Ray,  and  Fish- 
headed  produced  the  highest  yields  in  1906.  Improved  Amber,  Bearded  Ful- 
caster,  Golden  Chaff,  and  Ultra  were  most  satisfactory  in  1907,  while  Bearded 
Fulcaster,  Gumis,  and  Red  Wonder  stood  highest  in  1908.  Of  5  varieties  that 
have  been  tested  during  a  period  of  5  years  the  smooth-headed  variety  Golden 
Chaff  yielded  the  highest  amount  of  grain  and  stood  second  in  yield  of  straw. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  red  loam  soils  of  the  Piedmont  section.  During  the 
same  period  Bearded  Fulcaster  stood  second  in  yield  of  grain  and  first  in  yield 
of  straw.  No  material  difference  has  been  observed  in  yield  between  the 
bearded  and  the  smooth  varieties  of  wheat. 

In  the  work  with  oats  the  Red,  Appier,  and  Burt  have  proved  the  highest 
yielders.  Fall  sowing  invariably  outyielded  spring  sowing  of  the  same  variety 
and  matured  about  the  same  time.  Full-sown  Appier  oats  yielded  15.38  bu. 
per  acre  while  the  Red  yielded  20.6  bu.  A  comparative  test  of  Culberson  oats 
planted  in  drills  and  in  open  furrows  resulted  in  an  increase  of  2.7  bu.  per 
acre  in  favor  of  the  open-furrow  method. 

Three  varieties  of  rye  ranked  as  follows:  Georgia,  with  a  yield  of  31.^  bu. 
per  acre,  Albruzzen  No.  4343,  with  a  yield  of  16.66  bu.,  and  Petkus  No.  5058, 
with  a  yield  of  10.66  bu. 

Morphologrical  changes  in  grain  kernels  under  the  influence  of  climatic 
conditions,  J.  Raum  (Zur  Kenntnis  der  morphologischen  Verdnderunoen  der 
(Uirridckornrr  nnivr  dem  Einflusse  klimatischer  Verhdlinisse.  Diss.  K.  TecK 
Hochschiile  Miinchen,  1906,  pp.  137,  pis.  6). — The  experimental  work  forming 
the  basis  of  this  thesis  consisted  of  determinations  of  the  weight,  length,  thick- 
ness, and  width  of  grains  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye.  The  author's  condu- 
slons  are  briefly  summarized. 

Completely  awnless  varieties  of  oats  were  not  found.  The  exist^ice  of 
awns  is  considered  a  very  imi)ortant  character  in  oats,  although  influenced  by 
climatic  conditions  and  particularly  by  the  rainfall.  The  weight  of  the  grain 
(hull  and  kernel)  increased  approximately  10  per  cent  with  the  presence  of 
the  awn. 
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Tbe  introduction  of  foreign  varieties  into  Bavaria  caused  a  marked  reduction 
In  the  weight  of  the  grain  during  the  first  year  these  varieties  were  grown 
under  the  new  conditions.  In  later  years  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  grain 
were  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  standard  sorts.  Five  years  after  their 
introduction,  varieties  related  to  the  native  sorts  showed  no  difTerence  in  the 
grain  weight,  but  the  improved  heavy  grained  North  German  varieties  retained 
in  part  at  least  their  characteristic  heavy  weight  of  the  grain  as  long  as  the 
eighth  year  of  their  culture  in  Bavaria.  A  gradual  approximation  of  the  grain 
weight  of  the  native  oats,  however,  was  apparent  The  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  grain  was  controlled  in  general  by  the  amount  of  precipitation  during  the 
period  the  kernel  was  forming. 

The  weight  of  the  hulls  of  the  Inner  grains  was  from  5  to  10  per  cent  lower 
than  the  weight  of  the  hulls  of  the  outer  grain&  A  difTerence  sometimes 
amounting  to  3  per  ceait  was  observed  In  the  weight  of  the  hulls  of  the  awned 
and  the  awnless  outer  grains,  those  of  the  awned  grains  being  the  heavier.  In 
most  of  the  Improved  varieties  examined,  the  hulls  were  not  so  heavy  as  In 
the  common  varieties.  During  the  first  2  years  the  hull  content  in  the  highly- 
bred  varieties  varied  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  native  standard  sorts, 
but  In  Flchtelgebirg  oats  the  hull  content  increased  considerably  during  the 
first  and  second  year  after  its  introduction  at  Weihenstephan.  The  hull  con- 
tent was  not  found  to  be  a  very  constant  variety  character. 

In  studying  the  length  of  the  grains  it  was  observed  that  the  Inner  grains 
were  about  15  per  cent  shorter  than  the  outer  ones  and  the  awnless  outer  grains 
about  5  per  cent  shorter  than  the  awned.  All  introduced  varieties  grown  at 
Weihenstephan  lengthened  their  grains.  In  the  common  varieties  this  length- 
eaiing  took  place  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  culture  in  the  new 
environment,  while  the  improved  varieties  followed  in  a  measure  the  variations 
in  the  domestic  sorts,  attaining  the  greatest  grain  length  in  the  same  seasons. 
The  yearly  variation  in  the  length  of  the  grain  was  greater  in  the  common 
than  in  the  Improved' varieties.  The  variations  in  the  length  of  the  inner  grains, 
as  a  rule,  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  outer  grains.  The  laigth  of  the  grains 
was  increased  when  the  precipitation  decreased  during  the  time  the  grain  was 
developed. 

The  inner  grains  of  the  splkelet  were  found  to  be  shorter  than  the  outer  ones 
and  the  awnless  outer  grains  shorter  than  the  awned.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  experim«it  at  Weihenstephan  all  introduced  varieties  showed  an  Increase 
in  the  length  of  the  hull  and  the  kernel,  the  greater  increase  being  made  by 
the  improved  as  compared  with  the  conunon  varieties.  The  maximum  kernel 
loigth  in  the  common  varieties  was  attained  during  the  second  year  of  the  test, 
while  the  highly-bred  varieties  varied  in  this  particular  very  much  like  the 
standard  varieties.  The  third  year  all  varieties  approached  the  standard 
Tariety  in  length  of  kernel.  The  variations  in  the  length  of  the  inner  kernels 
of  the  splkelet  were  more  marked  than  those  of  the  inner  grains  and  those  of 
the  outer  kernels.  Long  grains  were  correlated  with  short  kernels.  The  tip  of 
the  inner  grains  was  in  general  absolutely  and  relatively  smaller  than  the  tip 
of  the  awnless  outer  grains,  but  in  the  awned  grains  it  was  larger  than  in  the 
outer  ones.  The  awned  grains  were  in  all  cases  thicker  than  the  awnless  but 
the  difference  was  seldom  more  than  0.1  mm.  The  common  varieties  in  goieral 
had  thinner  grains  in  the  original  seed  and  the  later  crops  than  the  improved 
sorts.  The  thickness  of  the  grain  varied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  length. 
With  reference  to  the  width  it  was  found  that  grains  in  the  common  varieties 
were  narrower  than  those  of  the  improved  varieties.    This  was  true  of  the 
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original  seed  as  well  as  of  ttie  grain  produced  later.  This  change  or  degenera- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  grain  In  all  varieties  observed  followed  the  same  general 
rule  for  all  dimensions. 

The  length  of  barley  grains  was  not  influaiced  as  in  the  case  of  oats  when 
the  varieties  were  grown  under  changed  climatic  conditions.  Newly  introdaoed 
barleys  during  the  first  2  years  showed  no  change  in  quality  and  an  increase 
in  quantity,  but  with  the  third  year  they  began  to  approach  the  standard 
variety  in  productivity.  The  length  of  the  outer  grains  was  observed  to  in- 
crease with  the  amount  of  precipitation  at  the  time  the  grains  were  developing. 
The  thickness  varied  practically  the  same  as  the  length. 

A  study  of  wheat  grains  showed  that  moist  as  compared  with  dry  season* 
favor  the  production  of  a  heavy  and  wide  grain.  No  uniformity  witli  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  the  change  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  length  and 
thiclcness  of  the  grain  among  the  dilTerent  varieties  could  be  established. 

The  grain  weight  of  rye  was  increased  with  the  amount  of  rainfall  but  th* 
relation  was  not  so  well  defined  as  in  the  other  crops.  The  length  and  thick- 
ness varied  with  the  precipitation.  During  dry  seasons  the  proportion  of  yel- 
low grains  was  very  high,  while  in  wet  seasons  it  was  very  low,  but  thla 
characteristic  was  largely  controlled  by  the  variety. 

The  grain  production  of  the  world  in  1909  {Saaten,  Dunger  u.  Futtermarkt, 
1909,  No8,  38,  pp.  988-995;  39,  pp,  102^-1026;  J^l,  pp.  1071-1080).— The  data 
regarding  the  production  of  the  principal  grain  crops  of  the  world,  as  published 
by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  are  presented  by  countries. 

The  eradication  of  farm  weeds  with  iron  sulphate,  R.  A.  Moobe  and  A.  L. 
Stone  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  179,  pp.  3-17,  figs.  6).— This  is  a  continuation  of 
work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1042). 

In  1907,  wild  mustard  was  eradicated  from  fields  of  grain  and  other  crops 
by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  52  gal.  per  acre.  The 
strength  recommended  is  obtained  by  dissolving  100  lbs.  of  iron  sulphate  in 
water  and  diluting  to  52  gal.  The  total  cost  of  materials  and  applicatiiMi  was 
$1.25  per  acre. 

The  treatment  proved  eflScient  In  the  eradication  of  dandelions  in  lawns  but 
less  so  in  fields.  Ck)cklebur,  ragweed,  daisies,  wild  lettuce,  and  several  other 
common  weeds  were  partially  eradicated  where  tests  were  on  mustard.  Can- 
ada thistles  and  sow  thistles  were  blackened  but  soon  recovered  even  when  sul- 
phuric acid  was  added  to  the  spray.  Clean  cultivation  and  rotation,  however, 
killed  the  thistles,  hemp  being  found  to  be  an  effective  crop  for  the  purpose. 

HOETICTTLTXTEE. 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  B.  D.  Halstkd,  K.  J.  Owfn,  and  N.  D.  Shore  (A>ir 
Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  181-297,  pis.  SS).— The  breeding  and  selection  work 
with  truck  crops  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1039)  was  continued.  In  this  work  tlie 
production  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  vegetables  has  now  been  made 
secondary  to  the  search  for  the  rules  underlying  the  improvement  of  plants. 

The  chief  crojw  studied  during  the  year  were  sweet  com,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, beans,  squashes,  peas,  peppers,  and  okra. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  newer  and  some  of  the  more  promising  older  crosses 
being  tested,  together  with  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  the  cooperative  seed 
testers.  Several  crosses  and  hybrids  were  secured  among  omam^ital  plants, 
these  including  dianthus,  nicotiana,  pansy-violet  and  foxglove  hybrids,  and 
petunia  and  snapdragon  crosses. 

Among  other  studies  with  sweet  com,  the  test  In  selecting  flinty  seed  was 
continued  with  the  Malamo  variety.    The  results  again  show  the  tendency  of 
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flinty  grains  to  reproduce  their  kind.  The  opinion  is  advanced  that  the  tend- 
ency to  produce  starch  Is  neither  an  ear  characteristic,  as  is  the  color  of  the 
cob,  nor  a  grain  character,  like  the  color  of  the  grain,  but  takes  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  them.  Malakosby  white  grains  and  pinkish  grains  were 
again  tested.  The  white  seed  bred  true,  while  of  the  pinkish  seed,  one-half 
of  the  resulting  ears  were  pinkish  and  one-half  were  white.  Iowa  Silver  Mine- 
Country  G0itleman  cross  proved  its  superiority  over  ordinary  sweet  corns  by 
making  a  good  crop  of  ears  under  bad  conditions,  such  as  poor  soil  and  a  dry 
season. 

When  the  Pride  of  Nishua,  a  large  field  variety  of  dent  corn  with  reddish 
cob,  was  crossed  with  white  cob  varieties  of  sweet  com,  the  redness  of  cob  of 
the  former  variety  appeared  to  be  transmitted  as  a  dominant  Mendel ian 
character. 

The  effort  to  produce  a  tomato  of  marketable  size  with  a  long  axis  and  a 
seedless,  fleshy  Interior,  was  continued,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  desired  form 
of  tomato  is  nearly  realized.  An  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  eliminate  the 
glands  upon  stem  and  foliage  which  yield  the  rank-smelling  exudation  common 
with  ordinary  kinds  of  tomato  plants.  Notes  are  given  on  the  structure  of 
the  tomato  flower  cluster  and  the  tomato  calyx. 

The  work  with  eggplants  is  largely  with  hybrids  of  American  and  Chinese 
species,  in  the  hope  of  developing  a  fruit  of  marketable  size  with  a  flrm  flesh 
tliat  will  neither  shrivel  nor  decay  in  the  short  period  which  suffices  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  In  addition  to  notes  on  the  newer  crosses, 
a  study  with  tabular  data  is  given  of  the  characters  of  hybrid  fruits. 

The  breeding  work  with  beans  was  continued  along  lines  previously  noted. 

The  newer  investigations  with  squashes  have  to  do  with  studies  of  trans- 
mitted characters  and  correlations  between  characters.  The  study  of  crossing 
and  continued  selection  to  establish  the  cross  has  now  l)een  carried  through  4 
years  of  selection.  A  list  of  crosses  Is  given  showing  the  stages  of  variability 
tliroughout  the  4  years.  Biometric  records  are  given  of  the  parents  and 
blends,  both  for  winter  and  for  summer  squashes,  together  with  observations 
drawn  from  the  study  of  blends  with  their  parents. 

Similar  cliaracter  studies  are  reported  for  peas  and  peppers, 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  M.  A.  Blake  and  A.  J.  Farley  ( New  Jersey  Stas, 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  ^S-63,  56-61,  63-86,  pis.  13,  dgms.  4).— This  includes  a  progress 
report  on  the  peach  investigations  being  conducted  at  High  Bridge  and  Vine- 
land,  the  long-continued  fertilizer  experiment  with  apples,  strawberry  tests, 
and  asparagus  breeding  work  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1037).  Experiments  with  roses 
liave  been  taken  up  in  which  two  kinds  of  soils,  nitrogen  in  five  difTerent  forms, 
and  various  amounts  of  [)otash  are  being  compared.  An  experiment  was  also 
begun  to  determine  the  proper  proportions  of  sand  and  compost  to  add  to  red 
shale  soil  to  secure  the  best  returns  in  growing  carnations. 

The  data  and  discussion  relative  to  the  experimental  peach  orchards  have  to 
do  with  the  operations  of  pruning,  fertilization,  spraying,  cover  cropping,  and 
general  orchard  management,  including  figures  on  the  cost  of  the  various 
operations,  and  on  the  annual  growth  made  by  the  trees  during  the  season  of 
1907.  The  total  expense  of  the  High  Bridge  orchard  for  the  three  seasons 
ending  in  1908  lias  been  47  cts.  per  tree.  During  the  past  season  the  Vineland 
orchard  was  enlarged  to  over  1,000  trees.  The  details  of  the  work  in  estab- 
lialiing  this  new  section  are  given. 

The  various  row  systems  of  planting  and  training  strawberries  are  discussed. 

A  Dumber  of  varieties  of  strawberries  are  being  tested  preliminary  to  further 

investigations.     Data  are  given  showing  the  names  of  the  varieties,  the  dates 

of  the  first,  the  heaviest,  and  last  pickings,  and  the  total  yield  i)er  row  in 

grams. 
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In  the  fertilizer  experiments  with  apples,  started  in  1896,  the  differenoes 
due  to  fertilization  are  becoming  more  prominent  each  year.  The  trees  oo  tlie 
plat  which  has  received  no  fertilizer  are  as  large,  in  most  cases,  as  correspoDd- 
ing  trees  on  the  plat  which  has  received  500  lbs.  of  an  even  mixture  of  bone; 
muriate  of  potash,  and  acid  phosphate.  The  trees  on  the  plat  on  which  150 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  added  to  the  above  mixture  have  shown  the 
largest  amount  of  normal  growth  each  year,  the  leaves  being  noticeably  lander 
and  a  darker  green.  The  fruit  upon  this  plat,  particularly  that  of  certain 
varieties,  matures  a  little  later  and  averages  slightly  larger  in  nearly  all  caciefiL 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  yields  of  apples  secured  from  the  yarloos  plats 
during  the  seasons  of  1907-8. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  breed  a  rust-resistant 
asparagus.  During  the  past  season  considerable  rust  developed  upoo  tbe 
plants  grown  from  seed  obtained  from  various  sources.  Data  are  given  show- 
ing the  sources  of  the  seed  and  the  percentages  of  plants  free  from  rust  in 
October,  1908.  This  percentage  varied  from  no  plants  in  some  cases  up  to 
74.4  i)er  cent.  Imported  seed  in  all  cases  produced  quite  rust-resistant  plants. 
In  all  cases  but  one,  seed  selected  from  plants  more  or  less  free  from  rost 
produced  plants  more  resistant  to  the  disease. 

Beport  of  the  fruit  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ontario,  1008, 
P.  W.  HoDGETTS  ET  AL.  (Rpt,  Ffuit  Branch  Dcpt.  Agr,  Ontario,  J 908,  pp,  12^, 
figs.  32), — This  is  the  first  report  of  the  recently  organized  fruit  branch  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  work 
of  the  fruit  growers'  and  bee  keepers'  associations,  the  experimental  fruit 
stations,  spraying  and  nursery  inspection,  horticultural  exhibitions,  and 
cooperative  associations,  together  with  detail  reports  of  the  various  fruit 
stations  in  Ontario  relative  to  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  being 
tested. 

Other  subjects  reported  are  the  extent  of  the  vegetable  industry  in  tlie 
Leamington  district,  the  strawberry  season  for  1908,  and  cultural  experiments 
with  cranberries  and  onions. 

The  decay  of  cabbage  in  storage:  Its  cause  and  prevention,  L.  L.  Habtib 
(U.  8,  Dept  Agr,,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Circ,  39,  pp,  8).— The  results  of  investiga- 
tions into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  cabbage  in  storage  are  reported  and 
discussed  under  the  following  general  headings :  Factors  contributing  to  decay. 
organisms  concerned  in  decay,  storage  conditions  and  the  proper  constroctioo 
of  storage  houses  for  preventing  decay,  and  methods  of  storing  cabbage. 

The  author  finds  that  soft  rot  and  leaf  blight  are  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  decay  of  cabbage  In  storage.  The  organisms  causing  these  decays  gain 
access  to  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  both  through  wounds  made  by  careless 
handling  and  by  following  up  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  have  been 
previously  killed  by  black  rot. 

It  is  recommended  that  diseased  or  badly  bruised  cabbage  should  not  be 
stored.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  cabbage  dry  and  the  storage  house 
well  ventilated,  with  the  temi)erature  at  about  the  freezing  point 

Cold  storage  for  Iowa-grown  apples,  H.  J.  Eustace  and  S.  A.  Beach  {lovm 
8ia,  Bui,  108,  pp,  5P^-///^). — Investigations  in  the  cold  storage  of  Iowa  apples 
carried  on  in  1906-7  and  in  1907-8,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  this  Department,  are  reported. 

The  principal  points  covered  in  this  work  are  the  relation  between  the  han- 
dling of  the  fruit  during  the  operations  of  picking,  packing,  and  shipping,  and 
its  behavior  in  cold  storage;  a  comparative  test  of  a  number  of  varieties  to 
determine  their  behavior  and  value  in  cold  storage,  including,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, fruit  of  the  same  varieties  from  difTerent  sections  of  the  State ;  a  com- 
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paratiTe  test  of  the  influence  of  different  styles  of  packages  upon  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  fruit  when  stored;  and  the  Influence  of  pai)er  wrappers  on  the 
keeping  qualities  of  fruit.  The  fruit  was  held  in  storage  at  a  temperature  of 
34**  F.  in  1906-7,  and  at  33°  F.  the  following  season. 

In  storage,  hard,  firm,  well-colored  fruit  ke^s  best.  Northwestern  Greenings 
of  this  type  remained  in  prime  condition  a  month  longer  than  poorly  colored, 
prranaturely  picked  fruit  With  the  Patten,  the  scald  was  more  conspicuous  on 
the  poorer  colored  lots.  The  difference  was  greater  and  more  striking  with  the 
Wealthy  than  with  any  other  varieties  tested. 

Fruit  stored  immediately  after  picking  was  in  better  condition,  harder,  firmer, 
and  lasted  longer  after  removal  from  storage,  than  lots  of  the  same  variety 
which  were  held  in  the  orchard  or  in  an  open  shed  for  two  weeks,  and  then  . 
forwarded  to  the  storage  house.  This  was  more  noticeable  with  early  ripening 
varieties  when  the  delay  in  storage  comes  during  warm  fall  weather.  With 
Tarieties  subject  to  scald,  immediate  storage  tends  to  reduce  and  retard  the 
development  of  that  trouble  to  a  marked  degree. 

With  hard,  late-ripening  sorts,  the  advantage  of  wrapping  in  paper  was  not 
very  aiq;«rent,  wliile  with  tender  varieties,  the  wrapper  appears  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  fruit,  preserving  its  natural  brightness  and  lessening  the  amount  of 
decay. 

In  the  i)ackage  trial,  ordinary  apple  barrels,  slat  crates,  and  boxes  holding 
50  IbB^  were  compared.  With  the  Northwestern  Greening  and  Patten,  the 
difference  between  the  different  imcka  was  not  marked.  Wealthy  kept  in  the 
best  condition  in  Iwxes.  The  bruising  was  greater  in  the  barrel  and  shriveling 
was  greater  in  the  slat  crate  than  in  either  barrel  or  box.  Data  are  given  show- 
ing the  rapidity  of  cooling  of  air  and  fruit  in  different  styles  of  packages  in 
cokl-«torage  warehouses. 

A  summary  is  given  of  the  orchard  conditions  in  which  the  fruit  used  in  the 
cxperim^its  was  grown,  together  with  a  record  of  the  varieties  tested  with  ref- 
erence to  their  keeping  qualities  in  storage. 

The  results  of  the  work  as  a  whole  confirmed  earlier  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  along  this  line  (E,  S.  R..  15,  pp.  581). 

Beport  on  grrape  shipments,  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  {Cal,  Fruit  Grower,  40 
{1909),  No.  1115,  pp.  1,  4). — The  storage  and  transportation  exi)eriment8  with 
table  grapes  l)eing  conducted  in  California  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
were  continued  during  the  season  of  1909  with  results  similar  to  those  pre- 
Tionsly  noted  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  840).  The  report  here  given  originally  ai)peared 
in  the  Lodi  Sentinel. 

Data  are  given  showing  the  percentages  of  decay  in  individual  shipments  of 
Tokay  grapes  on  arrival  in  New  York,  and  the  average  percentage  of  decay  in 
all  experimental  shipments  to  New  York  during  September  and  October,  1909. 
The  average  percentage  of  decay  in  the  commercial  packs  upon  arrival  was 
4.35  per  cent,  and  in  the  carefully  packed  crates  0.9  per  cent.  The  decay  in 
the  comm«"cial  lots  increased  to  7.42  p^  cent  after  3  days  exposure  to  market 
conditions,  to  11.95  per  cent  at  the  end  of  5  days,  and  to  15.78  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  7  days,  while  in  the  carefully  packed  crates  the  average  decay  at  the 
end  of  7  days  was  only  8.87  per  cent.  When  the  grapes  were  packed  in  boxes 
with  ground  cork  only  4.08  per  cent  developed  decay  7  days  after  arrival  in 
market,  and  when  redwood  sawdust  was  used  only  1.13  per  cent. 

Investigation  was  made  of  the  percentages  of  decay  resulting  from  injuries 
and  the  percentage  of  injured  berries  in  a  number  of  commercial  packs  obtained 
from  different  growers  and  held  in  California  in  an  iced  car  for  about  two 
weeks,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  trip  across  the  continent  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day  9J02  per  cent  of  the  grapes  were  decayed  and  12.82  per  cent  showed  injuries. 
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At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  20.62  per  cent  of  the  grapes  were  decayed  and 
only  4.21  per  cent  of  the  injured  fruit  was  free  from  decay. 

One  species  of  Botrytis  was  found  to  penetrate  the  unbroken  skin  of  the 
berry  after  the  grapes  had  been  subject  to  a  rainy  period,  the  so-called  **  slip- 
skin  "  found  after  the  rains  being  an  early  stage  of  the  decay.  The  importaoce 
of  culling  these  out  before  packing  the  fruit  is  emphasized. 

The  development  of  the  leaf  perimeter  in  relation  to  the  yield  of  grapes 
R.  A.  SaccA  (Lo  Sviluppo  del  Perimetro  Fogliare  in  Rapporto  alia  Produt- 
tiiitd  deUe  Viti,  Piacenza,  1909,  pp,  12,  figs,  5).— This  is  the  revoTt  of  an  in- 
vestigation conducts  in  the  botanical  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Agricultoral 
High   School  of  Portici. 

A  study  of  various  species  and  varieties  of  grapes  grown  under  aimSlar 
conditions  showed  a  correlation  between  yield  and  the  amplitude  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  median  nerve  and  the  lowest  constant  lateral  nerve.  In  the 
data  secured,  the  varieties  as  studied  are  grouped  into  3  types  according  to 
whether  the  above-mentioned  angle  is  obtuse,  right,  or  acuta  In  g^ieral  the 
yield  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  angle.  Eighteen  obtuse-angled  ^-arieties 
had  an  average  angle  of  113 **  26",  and  an  average  production  number  of  24:96. 
Eight  varieties  showing  an  average  angle  of  90"  22'  30",  gave  an  average  pro- 
duction number  of  10.105.  Four  varieties  with  an  average  angle  of  69*  34'  30^' 
showed  an  average  production  number  of  6.38.  The  same  correlation  is  noted 
in  respect  to  the  sugar  content  of  the  must,  the  acidity  increasing  as  the 
angle  decreases.  Cultural  conditions  appear  to  influence  the  intensity  of  the 
skeleton  network  but  not  to  affect  the  relative  direction  of  the  nerves. 

Grape  culture,  A.  Kirk  (London  and  Glasgow,  1909,  pp,  75,  pis,  19,  figs,  S6). — 
A  treatise  on  growing  grapes  under  glass,  based  upon  the  author's  exi>erience 
and  observations  covering  a  long  period  of  years.    The  text  is  well  illastrated. 

Handbook  of  grape  growing  and  wine  making,  A.  von  Babo  and  R  Mach 
{Uandhuch  des  Weinhaues  und  ker  Kellerwirischafi.  Berlin,  1909,  voU  i,  /Irrt 
half,  3,  €d.,  pp,  XX+GiS,  figs.  276).— The  present  edition  of  this  old  work  has 
!>een  considerably  revised  and  enlarged  with  a  view  of  including  recent  viti- 
cultural  knowledge  and  practice.  Volume  1  takes  up  the  subject  of  grape 
growing. 

The  first  half  of  this  volume,  which  is  here  presented,  deals  in  detail  with 
the  restoration  of  phylloxera- infested  vineyards.  The  introduction  deals  briefly 
with  the  history  of  grape  culture,  and  succeeding  chapters  discuss  the  organ- 
ography, anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  grape,  ampelography,  under  which 
the  more  important  American  and  European  varieties  are  considered,  the 
selection  of  American  stocks  for  the  reconstruction  of  vineyards,  breeding  new 
varieties,  propagation,  grafting,  nursery  practices,  climate  in  its  relation  to 
grape  growing,  soils,  and  the  location  of  new  vineyards.  The  concluding 
chapter  discusses  the  care  of  young  vineyards  during  the  first  five  years  aft» 
planting. 

Protection  of  fruit  trees  from  rodents,  F.  H.  Ballou  (Ohio  8ta.  Bid,  208, 
pp,  53-70,  figs,  20), — ^A  popular  discussion  of  the  injury  done  to  young  fruit 
trees  by  bark-eating  rodents,  with  illustrated  instructions  for  using  various 
protective  coverings  and  healing  girdled  trees  by  bridge  grafting. 

Pecans,  W.  N.  Hurr  (Bui.  N.  C,  Dept.  Agr„  30  {1909),  No,  9,  pp,  50,  figs.  25).— 
This  bulletin  is  a  preliminary  report  of  the  author's  observations  and  researches 
during  the  last  three  years  on  the  subject  of  pecan  culture  in  North  Carolina. 

General  consideration  is  given  to  the  possibilities  for  commercial  pecan  grow- 
ing and  the  geographic  distribution  and  soil  requirements  of  the  pecan.  In- 
formation follows  relative  to  the  establishment  and  culture  of  pecan  groTea 
taking  up  the  cost  of  trees,  transplanting  and  planting  operations,  fertilizing. 
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the  pecan  bloom,  selection  of  varieties,  age  of  bearing,  marketing,  and  tbe 
oiemies  of  the  pecan.  Other  phases  discussed  include  instructions  for  crack- 
ing pecans,  pecans  as  food,  and  the  pecan  as  a  shade  tree. 

The  coconut,  E3.  Prudhomme  {Lc  Cocotier.  Pans:  Govt.,  1906,  pp.  491,  figs. 
85).— A  treatise  on  the  culture,  trade,  and  commerce  of  coconuts  in  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  production.  Part  1  treats  in  detail  of  the  coconut  relative  to 
its  botany,  culture,  and  uses.  Part  2  deals  with  the  preparation  of  coconut 
products,  including  copra,  oil,  fiber,  and  various  derivatives.  Part  3  discusses 
the  trade  and  commercial  importance  of  various  coconut  products  in  different 
countries. 

Official  catalogue  of  sweet  pea  names,  1909,  Jessie  Outhbebtson  (Brentford, 
1909,  pp.  16). — This  catalogue  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  from  the  seed  lists  of  the  principal  British  and 
American  raisers  and  distributers,  with  the  view  to  preserving  old  names  and 
titles,  thus  preventing  future  duplication  of  names. 

FOKESTRY. 

Silvical  leaflets  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  8ilv.  Leaflets  46-50,  pp.  4 
each), — ^A  series  of  leaflets,  each  one  dealing  with  the  range  and  occurrence, 
climate,  associated  species,  habit,  soil  and  moisture,  tolerance,  growth  and 
l<Higeyity,  reproduction,  and  management  of  one  of  tbe  following  species  of 
trees  in  the  order  corresponding  to  the  leaflet  numbers  above:  Limber  pine 
iPinus  fleMis),  pifion  pine  {P.  edulis),  pignut  hickory  (Hicoria  glabra), 
shagfoark  hickory  (H.  ovata),  and  big  shellbark,  king-nut  hickory  (H, 
laciniosa). 

Trees  every  child  should  know,  Julia  E.  Rogers  (New  York,  1909,  pp.  263, 
pis,  47). — ^This  popular  work  contains  tree  studies  for  autumn,  winter,  spring, 
and  summer,  consideration  being  given  to  the  more  common  American  trees 
and  shrubs.    Identification  keys  to  tree  groups  and  families  are  also  given. 

lUustrations  of  conifers,  H.  Clinton-Baker  {Hertford,  1909,  vol.  1,  pp.  75, 
pU.  68).— This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  life-size  illustrations  of  the  cones 
and  foliage  of  conifers  growing  in  the  British  Isles,  supplemented  by  analytical 
keys  of  the  species  and  by  short  and  concise  descriptions  of  each  tree  repre- 
8»ited. 

Bamboo  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  J.  A.  Loeb£b,  Jr.  (Bui.  KoIotk  Mus.  Haarlem, 
1909,  No.  4S,  pp.  90,  pis.  26,  figs.  4). — ^This  bulletin  describes  the  various  uses 
for  which  the  bamboo  may  be  employed,  as  for  building  purposes,  furniture, 
supporting  columns,  musical  instruments,  ornamental  work,  etc. 

The  collection  of  statistical  data  relating  to  the  principal  Indian  species, 
A.  M.  F.  Caccia  ([Indian  Forest  Dept.]  Pamphlet  8,  Working-plan  8er.  2,  pp. 
lI-\-lJ-h77). — A  series  of  experiments,  with  the  rules  and  forms  governing 
them,  have  been  drawn  up  and  are  here  presented,  with  the  hope  that  after 
their  details  have  been  discussed  by  the  various  forest  conservators  in  India 
they  will  be  recognized  as  the  standard  rules  for  collecting  statistical  data 
regarding  the  development  of  the  principal  timber  trees  in  India. 

A  method  of  studying  growth  and  yield  of  longleaf  pine  applied  in  Tyler 
County,  Texas,  H.  H.  Chapman  (Proc.  8oc,  Amer.  Foresters,  4  (1909),  No.  2, 
pp,  207-220). — ^This  method  is  described  and  discussed. 

The  failure  of  silver  flr  regeneration  in  the  central  Murg  Valley,  H.  Stoll 

(Das  Versagen  der  WeisstannenverjUngung  im  mitileren  Murgtale.    Diss.  Tech, 

Bochschule  Karlsruhe,  1909,  pp.  64,  figs.  6). — The  author  presents  evidence  to 

show  that  the  common  failure  of  silver  firs  to  reproduce  in  the  region  studied, 

as  well  as  In  similar  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  brought  about  by  the 
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unfavorable  soil  condltioDS.  The  factors  which  create  unfavorable  conditioiiB 
for  reproduction  are  then  examined  and  the  results  obtained  in  his  investiga- 
tions are  reviewed.  The  failure  of  the  firs  to  reproduce  appears  to  be  brooght 
about  by  the  souring  and  packing  of  the  germinating  bed;  These  conditions  are 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  lack  of  humus  in  the  soils,  such  soils  being  usually 
too  cold  and  droughty  for  satisfactory  germination  purpose& 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  forest  trees,  Kuhnebt  (Deut,  Landtp.  Preste, 
S6  (1909),  No.  82,  pp.  878,  879,  figs.  4).— The  results  are  given  of  commercial 
fertilizer  experiments  conducted  In  several  forests  in  Schleswlg-Holstein.  The 
work  included  both  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees,  and  the  results  as  a  whole 
show  the  superiority  of  a  complete  fertilizer  over  the  use  of  individual  elements. 

In  one  experiment  with  oak  trees,  started  in  1903,  the  trees  on  the  complete 
fertilizer  plat  were  at  the  end  of  5  years  double  the  size  of  the  trees  on  the 
plats  receiving  only  partial  fertilizer. 

On  the  thinning  of  thick  beech  regenerations  and  beech  seeding^,  D.  Tn- 
MANN  {Allg.  Forst.  v.  Jagd  Ztg.,  85  (1909),  pp.  S68-^4). — Suggestions  are 
given  relative  to  methods  of  carrying  on  experimental  thinnings  in  young 
beech  stands. 

Cooperative  ezi>eilment8  in  forest  planting,  F.  J.  Phillips  (Nebraska  Bta. 
Oirc.  i,  pp.  4). — In  this  circular  the  author  discusses  the  present  attitude 
toward  forestry  in  Nebraska,  points  out  the  need  of  experimental  work  and 
cooperation,  and  explains  the  nature  of  cooperative  experiments  which  the  sta- 
tion proposes  to  take  up  with  interested  farmers. 

Our  national  parks,  J.  Muib  (Boston  and  New  York,  1909,  rev.  and  enl.  ed^ 
pp.  S82,  pl8.  Sly  map  1). — ^The  present  edition  of  this  work  has  beai  revised  and 
enlarged  to  include  more  recently  established  national  parks  and  forest  reser- 
vations. The  successive  chapters  discuss  wild  parks  and  forest  reservations 
of  the  West,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
its  forests,  wild  gardens,  animals,  birds,  fountains  and  streams,  the  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks,  and  the  American  forests.  The  appendix  con- 
tains information  relative  to  the  location,  area,  and  control  of  national  parks 
and  monuments. 

Forest  reservation  in  Burma  in  the  interests  of  an  endangered  water  sopply, 
A.  Rodger  ( [Indian  Forest  Dept.]  Pamphlet  6,  SylviaUt.  Ser.  2,  pp.  24,  pU.  S, 
map  1). — A  progress  report  of  forest  reservation  work  under  way  in  the 
Natmauk  township  of  the  Magwe  district,  Burma.  The  report  includes  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  tract,  specific  descriptions  of  the  forests,  and  details 
of  the  work  for  1907-8.  An  appendix  contains  a  list  of  species  found  in  the 
township. 

The  selection  system  in  Tndian  forests  as  exemplified  in  working-plans 
based  on  this  system,  with  a  short  description  of  some  continental  methods, 
A.  M.  F.  Caccia  {Indian  Forest  Rec,  1  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  50P-^i7).— The  pur- 
pose of  this  monograph  is  to  present  in  concise  form  the  different  methods 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  various  provinces  of  India,  to  contrast  these 
methods,  and  to  indicate  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  standard  system  for 
the  calculation  of  the  possibility  by  the  number  of  trees  and  by  the  volumetric 
methods,  respectively. 

Commercial  aspects  of  the  forests  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  K.  W.  Wood- 
ward {Bui.  Intemat.  Bur.  Amer.  Repub.  [English  Sect.],  29  (1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  914-924,  figs.  6). — In  addition  to  export  statistics  of  various  timbers  for 
1907-8,  an  account  is  given  of  the  timbered  areas  in  Dominica,  together  with 
lists  of  trees  growing  in  the  different  areas. 
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The  ttBtimation  of  forest  revenue,  A.  Aknould  (Rev.  Eaux  el  ForitSj  ^S 
{1909),  No.  21,  pp.  641-649).— A  discussion  of  methods  of  estimating  forest 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Forest  mapping  and  timber  estimating  as  developed  in  Maryland,  F.  W. 
Beslet  {Proc.  8oc.  Amer.  Foresters,  4  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  196-206).— A  detailed 
account  of  work  accomplished  along  this  line  in  Maryland  is  given  as  having 
saggestive  value  at  least  for  similar  work  in  other  States. 

The  standardizing  of  log  measures,  E.  A.  Ziegler  {Proc.  8oi\  Amer,  Forest- 
er«,  4  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  172-184). — ^The  author  discusses  the  results  secured 
by  using  several  of  the  various  log  rules  employed  in  this  country,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  measurements  could  be  t)est  standardized  by 
measuring  logs  by  the  middle  diameter  and  selling  them  by  the  cubic  foot  or 
hundred  cubic  feet,  each  producer  in  the  various  wood-using  industries  to 
determine  his  own  factor  for  converting  raw  material  into  quantities  of  finished 
products. 

Wood  preservation — a  determining  factor  in  forest  management,  H.  F. 
Weiss  [Proc.  8oc.  Amer.  Foresters,  4  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  185-195). — ^The  author 
states  that  the  preservative  treatment  of  timber  may  be  considered  a  specialized 
branch  of  forestry,  and  aims  in  this  paper  to  show  the  relation  of  this 
sqieclalization  to  forestry  and  how  one  is  an  integral  part  of  the  other. 

Shakes  and  shake-making  in  a  California  forest,  C.  H.  Shinn  {Proc.  8oc. 
Amer.  Foresters,  4  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  151-171).— This  is  a  brief  presentation 
of  the  claims  and  limitations  of  this  minor  forest  industry  relative  to  its  posi- 
tion In  modem  forest  management. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  control  of  malnutrition  diseases  of  truck  crops,  L.  L.  Habteb  ( Virginia 
Truck  8ta.  BtU.  1,  pp.  4-16,  figs.  4)- — The  practical  conclusions  derived  from 
experiments  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this 
Department  on  the  control  of  diseases  of  truck  crops  due  to  faulty  nutrition 
are  given.  The  technical  results  of  the  investigation  are  to  be  the  subject  for 
another  publication. 

In  the  region  covered  by  this  investigation  commercial  fertilizers  are  used 
to  a  great  extent  in  connection  with  the  production  of  trucking  crops,  and 
in  some  cases  diseases  have  appeared  that  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  the 
crops.  The  diseased  condition  can  be  recognized  by  the  retardation  of  growth, 
changes  in  color,  root  injurj'.  etc.  The  most  prominent  conditions  discovered  in 
the  lands  subject  to  this  trouble  were  their  acidity,  deficiency  In  humus,  and 
absence  of  nitrifying  bacteria. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to  malnutrition  was  found 
to  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  organic  material  in  the  soil,  and  various  methods 
were  Investigated  to  remedy  or  prevent  the  prevailing  conditions.  The  means 
att^npted  were  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer  to  the  crop  requirements,  and  the 
maintoiance  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  It  was  found  that  for  many  crops 
the  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  could  be  profitably  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  addition  of  lime  was  also  of  direct  benefit  with  most  crops. 
Stable  manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons  per  acre  gave  large  Increases 
in  yield  of  cabbage  and  spinach,  and  experiments  with  cowpeas  showed  that 
good  results  could  be  obtained  by  the  cultivation  and  plowing  under  of  the 
crop.  This,  together  with  a  proper  rotation,  it  is  thought  will  correct  the 
troubles  complained  of. 
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The  effects  of  conditions  of  grrowth  upon  susceptibility  to  fundus  diseases, 
B.  M.  DucKJAB  {Trans.  Mass,  Hort.  fifoc,  1909,  pt.  U  pp.  51-66). — In  this  lecture 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  the  author  discussed  the  water 
relation,  rOle  of  light,  acidity  and  alkalinity  of  soil,  nutrition,  and  temperature 
as  factors  of  environment  that  contribute  to  predisposition  to  disease  on  the 
part  of  plants. 

A  contribution  to  the  cytolog^y  of  Synchytrium,  S.  Kusano  {BuL  CoL  Agr. 
Tokyo  Imp,  Univ.,  8  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  79-147,  pis.  4).— A  study  has  been  made 
of  S.  puerarUp  and  8.  decipiens,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  fungus  always 
infects  the  host  by  responding  to  the  chemical  stimulus  exerted  by  subepidermal 
cells  which  contain  little  or  no  chlorophyll.  The  swarm  spores  develop  in 
these  cells,  at  first  in  a  single  cell,  but  subsequently  causing  considerable  en- 
largement by  dissolving  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  cells  and  producing  wide 
intercellular  chambers. 

The  princii)al  portion  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the 
cytology  of  the  species. 

Some  differential  characters  of  the  vegretative  state  of  Merulius  lacrymans, 
J.  Beauverie  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  84O- 
842). — On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  dry-rot  fungus  in  its  vege- 
tative stage,  the  author  has  made  a  study  of  it  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
its  presence  could  not  be  diagnosed  without  the  fruiting  bodies.  He  has  found 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  mycelium  offer  an  excellent  means  for  its  determination. 

Becent  studies  on  the  specialization  of  grrass  rusts,  J.  Eriksson  {Ark.  Bot., 
8  {1909),  No.  IS,  Art.  S,  pp.  26,  pi.  i).— A  study  has  been  made  of  the  special- 
ization of  the  crown  rusts  {Puccinia  coronifera  and  P.  coronata)  occurring  on 
various  grasses.  Inoculation  experiments  show  that  there  are  specialized 
forms  of  each  spwles  that  readily  infect  certain  grasses  and  not  others. 
Eight  form  species  of  P,  coronifera  and  3  of  P.  corOnata  are  recognized  and 
their  morphological  and  biological  characters  are  described. 

Studies  on  stem  rot  of  cereals,  F.  KbOger  {Arb.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forsttc., 
6  {1908),  No.  3,  pp.  321-851,  pi.  1). — A  series  of  experiments  has  been  eon- 
ducted  to  determine  the  cause  of  a  stem  rot  of  cereals  which  attacks  the  plants 
near  their  bases.  A  number  of  fungi  have  been  associated  with  this  disease, 
and  the  author  conducted  inoculation  experiments  with  species  of  Leptos- 
phseria,  Dictyosporium,  Ophiobolus,  Hendersonia,  Coniosporium,  Fusarlum,  etc., 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  they  are  the  Immediate  cause  of  the  disease,  as  lias 
been  claimed,  and  also  to  establish  if  possible  a  relationship  between  some  of 
the  forms. 

It  was  found  that  Leptosphwria  herpotrichoides  occurred  not  only  on  rye 
but  occasionally  also  on  wheat  and  that  Ophiobolus  herpotrichus  attacked 
wheat  andl)arley  and  also  occurred  on  rye.  No  connection  could  be  established 
between  these  fungi  nor  with  Hendersonia  herpotricha.  It  Is  claimed  that 
while  Leptosphaeria  and  Ophiobolus  do  cause  a  disease  of  cereals,  they  are  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble.  Anything  that  weakens  the  plants,  such 
as  too  much  rain,  frost  injury,  etc.,  makes  them  especially  subject  to  attacks 
of  these  fungi,  which  are  believed  to  be  true  parasites. 

The  proper  reference  of  the  smut  of  Bromus  secalinus,  P.  Magiojs  (JJctf- 
wigia,  49  {1909),  No.  2-8,  p.  100).— -The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
the  Tilletia  described  as  T.  belgradcnsin  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  846)  and  also  as  T. 
velenovHkyi  had  been  previously  described  by  Harlot  as  T.  guyotiana  occurring 
on  B.  erectus.  This  fungus  is  said  to  be  rather  commonly  distributed  through- 
out France,  Servla,  Bulgaria,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Concerning  the  reputed  relation  of  Myxomonas  to  root  diseases  of  beets, 
F.  C.  voN  Fabeb  {Arb.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  6  {1908),  No.  3,  pp.  352- 
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362), — ^As  a' result  of  extended  investigations  the  author  is  led  to  believe  that 
Brzezinski  is  mistaken  in  considering  Myxomonas  betw  a  cause  of  the  heart 
and  dry  rots  of  beets.  In  his  investigation  the  author  was  unable  to  find 
this  organism  in  any  cases  of  beet  diseases  studied.  A  preliminary  account  of 
bis  conclusions  has  been  previously  giv^i  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  247). 

The  distribution  of  the  cause  of  root  disease  througrh  beet  seed,  W.  Busse 
and  P.  Ulwch  {Arh,  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  tu  Foratw,,  6  {1908),  No,  3,  pp,  373- 
SS4)* — In  investigating  beet  seed  as  a  means  of  the  distribution  of  the  spores  of 
beet  diseases,  the  authors  found  that  practically  every  lot  of  seed  examined, 
no  matter  from  wliat  source  obtained,  contained  infected  material  capable  of 
causing  diseased  plants.  Of  the  fungi  observed  on  beet  seeds  Phoma  betce  was 
by  far  the  most  common. 

Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica  and  other  Chytridiacese,  T.  Johnson  (Sci.  Proc. 
Roy.  Dublin  8oc.,  n.  «er.,  12  {1909),  No.  Ih  pp.  131-Hi,  pis.  5).— The  author 
reports  having  found  in  Ireland  in  October,  1908,  specimens  of  warty  potatoes 
affected  by  C.  endobiotica.  An  examination  of  the  diseased  material  showed 
that  the  trouble  was  not  confined  to  the  tubers,  but  also  affected  all  parts  of 
the  underground  stem. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  this  fungus  and  its  relationship  to 
other  members  of  the  group,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  the  disease.  On  account  of  the  i)eculiarlties  of  the  family  of 
fungi  as  a  group,  it  is  l>elieved  that  wet,  undrained  potato  fields  favor  the  spread 
of  this  disease.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  in  treating  the  warty  tul)ers 
with  fungicides  to  determine  the  possibility  of  destroying  the  fungi,  but  for 
the  present  the  author  thinks  it  desirable  to  destroy  all  tubers  where  the  fun- 
gfoa  is  obviously  present. 

The  fungi  causing  beet  tumor  {Urophlyctis  leproides)  and  flax  yellowing 
(Asterocystia  radicis)  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  group  as  that  causing  the 
warty  disease  of  potatoes. 

The  dry  rot  of  potatoes,  Sibyl  Ix>noman  {Jour.  Linn.  8oc.  [London],  Bot., 
39  {1909),  No.  270,  pp.  120-129,  pi.  i ) .—Investigations  have  been  carried  on  to 
determine  whether  the  fungus  of  dry  rot  of  potatoes  {Fusarium  solani)  is 
capable  of  inducing  disease  in  the  growing  potato  plant,  and  whether  the  dry 
rot  can  be  Induced  in  potato  tubers  directly  by  inoculation  with  spores,  as  It  is 
commonly  supposed  dry  rot  usually  follows  wet  rot. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  author  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  F.  solani 
is  not  only  a  true  parasite  of  the  resting  tuber  but  also  is  capable  of  attacking 
the  growing  potato  plant.  In  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  appears  to 
be  no  time  relation  between  an  outbreak  of  dry  rot  and  one  of  wet  rot,  and  it 
is  shown  that  dry  rot  may  be  induced  by  inoculating  healthy  potato  tubers 
with  cultures  of  the  dry-rot  fungus. 

Elxperiments  were  made  to  determine  the  possibility  of  disinfecting  the  po- 
tato tuiiers  by  heating,  but  it  was  found  that  this  was  impracticable,  as  the 
death  temperature  of  the  fungus  is  higher  than  that  of  the  potato. 

Notes  on  a  scab  fungus  of  potatoes,  A.  Eichingeb  {Ann.  Mycol.,  7  {1909), 
No.  4f  PP'  356-364,  fios.  3). — Investigations  are  reported  on  the  life  history  of 
Rpondylocladium  atrovirens,  a  fungus  that  causes  a  kind  of  scab  of  potatoes. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  germination  of  the  spores  and  to  the 
development  of  the  mycelium. 

Observations  on  powdery  potato  scab  (Spongospora  subterranea),  T.  John- 
son (Sci.  Proc  Roy.  Dublin  8oc,  n.  ser.,  12  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  165-174,  pis. 
3),— Notes  are  given  on  the  fungus  causing  a  form  of  potato  scab  which  the 
author  calls  "powdery*^  scab.    He  quotes  the  opinions  of  different  iuvesti- 
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gators  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease  and  the  identity  of  the  fungns,  and  dft- 
eides  that  from  the  evidence  at  hand  It  should  be  called  8,  suhterranea. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  pot  cultures  to  test  the  possibility  cC 
preventing  this  disease.  Treating  scabby  tubers  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  gave  a  crop  free  from  scab,  but  the  use  of  sulphur  waB  with- 
out any  benefit.  Covering  uncut  tubers  with  spores  of  the  fungus  did  not 
affect  the  resulting  crop.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  the  author  recom- 
mends the  planting  of  whole  tubers  previously  treated  with  fungicides. 

Leaf  curl  or  bacterial  ring  disease  of  potatoes,  J.  Brandl  ( Wiener  Landw, 
Ztg.,  59  (1909),  Nos,  70,  pp.  691-693,  figs,  h;  7/,  pp.  70/.  102,  figs.  5),^A 
popular  description  is  given  of  the  leaf  curl  or  bacterial  ring  disease  of  potatoes, 
which  it  is  said  has  become  widely  distributed  throughout  Germany,  DenmartL. 
Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  lately  has  become  quite  troublesome  in  a  nnm- 
ber  of  portions  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  ring  disease  of  potatoes,  L.  C.  Ck)LEMAN  ( Dept.  Agr.  Mysore,  MycoL  8er. 
Bui.  1,  pp.  15,  pis.  14)* — ^This  is  a  preliminary  popular  report  on  the  bacterial 
disease  of  potatoes  known  as  the  ring  disease,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  more 
technical  paper  giving  the  results  of  the  author's  investigations. 

A  new  rust  of  orchids  in  greenhouses,  E.  Gbiffon  and  A.  Maublanc  {BuL 
Trimest.  8oc.  Mycol.  France,  25  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  135-139,  pi.  i).— A  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  Hemileia  oncidii  n.  sp.,  a  fungus  causing  considerable  injury  to 
species  of  Oncldium  growing  in  greenhouses. 

Orchard  fungus  diseases,  F.  M.  Kolfs  (Ann.  Rpt.  Mo.  Bd.  HorU,  2  {1908). 
pp.  63-70). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  fungus 
diseases  of  peach  trees,  with  suggestions  for  their  control.  For  most  of  the 
diseases  the  author  has  found  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture,  if  properly 
prepared  and  applied,  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

A  disease  of  neglected  peach  trees,  F.  M.  Rolfs  (Ann.  Rpt.  Mo,  Bd.  Hort^ 
2  {1908),  pp.  278-i!?8^).— Attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  peach  trees  due  to 
the  fungus  Cytospora,  which  has  previously  been  described  as  occurring  in 
New  York  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  148). 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Missouri  Fruit  Station  showed  that  the  Cy- 
tospora is  the  imperfect  form  of  Valsa  leucostoma,  and  that  the  organism  is 
capable  of  attacking  the  limbs,  twigs,  and  trunks  of  peach,  plum,  apricot,  and 
cultivated  and  wild  cherry  trees.  It  has  also  been  observed  on  apple  and 
I)ear  trees  and  rose  and  raspberry  canes.  On  the  peach  tree  infections  are 
said  to  take  place  invariably  at  the  buds.  If  the  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  its  growth,  the  fungus  becomes  active  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  and  periods  of  warm  weather  followed  by  late  frost  appear  to 
render  the  tissues  extremely  favorable  to  its  development. 

During  1907  observations  were  made  on  the  rate  of  advancement  of  the 
fungus,  and  the  advancement  on  the  twigs  was  found  to  average  about  8  In. 
between  February  and  October.  Inoculations  on  healthy  twigs  of  pure  cultures 
of  the  fungus  produced  the  characteristic  winterkilled  appearance.  The  fungns 
seems  to  start  the  wounds  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  extending  the  injury, 
but  after  it  once  gets  established  other  organisms  materially  aid  In  destroying 
the  treea 

Applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime-sulphur  wash  materially  reduced 
the  twig  infections  but  did  not  check  the  enlargement  of  the  cankers  or  sun- 
scald  areas  produced  by  the  fungus,  and  consequently  these  fungicides  can  not 
be  relied  upon  as  means  of  controlling  the  disease  after  the  organism  has  once 
become  established. 

[Some  peach  diseases],  M.  A.  Blake  and  A.  J.  Fablet  {Neto  Jersey  Bias,  RpL 
1908,  pp.  53-56,  pis.  3). — Descriptions  are  given  of  peach  leaf  curl  and  peadi 
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yellowB.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  witli  lime-sulphur  compound 
is  recommended  for  peach  curl,  and  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  trees 
ib  suggested  where  yellows  has  become  established. 

A  coffee  disease  in  Guatemala,  F.  H.  d^Herelle  (BuL  Trimest.  8oc.  Mycol. 
France,  25  {J 909),  No.  3,  pp.  171-185,  pis.  1).--The  author  describes  Phthora 
rastatrix  n.  sp.,  a  fungus  which  is  said  to  cause  a  serious  disease  in  Guatemala, 
being  particularly  destructive  in  the  plantations  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  that 
country. 

The  fungus  causes  the  death  of  the  trees  by  the  hyph»  penetrating  and 
clogging  up  the  sieve  tubes  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  cambium.  It  seems 
to  infect  tlie  trees  beginning  with  the  roots  and  spreading  from  them  to  the 
trunks. 

Some  diseases  of  cacao,  F.  C.  von  Fabeb  {Arh.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forstw., 
6  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  S85-406,  pi.  i,  fig.  i ) .—Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
witches'  broom  disease  of  cacao,  due  to  Taphrina  bussei  n.  sp.,  which  attacks 
the  young  shoots,  leaves,  etc.,  and  of  a  stem  canker  caused  by  a  species  of 
Xectria.    Both  diseases  are  said  to  be  quite  troublesome  in  Kamerun. 

Diseases  of  cacao,  J.  H.  Hart  {West  India  Com.  Circ,  2\  (1909),  Nos.  289, 
pp.  509-513,  figs.  4;  290,  pp.  533-537,  figs.  6). — A  summary  is  given  of  the 
diseases  to  which  cacao  is  subject  in  the  West  Indies,  with  suggestions  for 
tlieir  control.    In  all  the  author  descril)es  al>out  20  fungus  diseases. 

Some  Botrytis  diseases  of  Bibes,  T.  Wulff  (Ark.  Bot.,  8  (1909),  No.  1-3, 
Art.  2,  pp.  18,  pis.  2,  figs.  4). — Descriptions  are  given  of  diseases  of  Rihes 
aureum,  R,  ruhrum,  and  R.  grossularia  due  to  Botrytis  sp.,  and  the  relation 
of  the  fungus  to  Sclerotinia  lihertiana  is  discussed. 

The  young  shoots  ai>pear  to  be  the  portions  most  affected  and  on  them  the 
sclerotia  are  largely  formed.  Cutting  out  the  shoots  to  admit  air  and  light 
is  recommended.  Nitrogenous  manures  should  be  used  sparingly  about  the 
bushes,  as  they  seem  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect. 

Notes  on  some  diseases  of  grapes  and  on  rust  diseases  of  plants,  E.  Griffon 
and  A.  Maublanc  {Bui.  Trimest.  Boc.  Mycol.  France,  25  {1909),  No.  3,  pp. 
H0-H6). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  downy  mildew  attacking  the  flowers 
of  the  grape  and  on  black  rot  The  rusts  described  are  Puccinia  graminis, 
white  pine  rust  {Peridermium  strohi),  and  a  rust  of  willows  due  to  a  species 
of  Melampsora. 

A  species  of  Discosia  on  living  bull  pine  seedlings,  F.  D.  Heald  {Mycologia, 
1  (W09),  No.  5,  pp.  215-217,  pi.  1).—A  technical  description  is  given  of  D. 
pini  n.  sp.,  which  was  found  during  an  examination  of  the  National  Forest 
at  Halsey,  Nebr.,  in  1907,  while  an  effort  was  being  made  to  determine  the 
cause  of  a  blight  of  young  pine  seedlings.  A  number  of  species  of  this  genus 
are  recorded,  but  all  seem  to  be  saprophytic.  This  species,  which  is  apparently 
new,  was  found  growing  on  living  seedlings  of  Pinus  ponderosa.  It  has  not 
yet  been  determined  whether  this  fungus  was  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
blight  that  was  then  prevalent. 

Abnormalities  in  Hevea  brasiliensis,  T.  Petch  {Circs,  and  Agr.  Jour.  Roy. 
BoL  Oard.  Ceylon,  4  {1909),  Nos.  17,  pp.  147-154.  pis.  2;  18,  pp.  155-164,  pis. 
2)  .—Attention  is  called  to  some  frequent  abnormalities  in  seedlings  of  H. 
hrasUiensis  and  also  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  principal  abnormality 
of  tlie  seedlings  consist  of  peculiar  twistings  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant 
following  germination,  while  in  the  trunks  the  author  describes  certain  burs 
and  nodules  that  occur  in  the  bark  or  immediately  beneath  it  which  seem  to 
be  aiMociated  in  some  way  with  the  pricking  instruments  used  in  tapping  this 
tree. 
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Investigations  on  the  immunity  and  susceptibility  to  disease  of  woody 
plants,  E.  MOnch  {Naturw,  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw,,  7  (1909),  No8,  i,  pp.  54-75, 
fig.  1;  2,  pp.  87-114,  figs.  4;  3,  pp.  129-160)  .^Stxi6\eB  have  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  moisture,  air,  and  other  factors  in  wood  on  the  development  of  fungL 
Inoculation  experiments  were  made  with  the  spores  of  various  fun^  and  the 
growth  determined. 

In  experiments  witb  blue  rot  of  timber  {Ceratostomella  cwrulea)  the  aapwood 
of  pine  was  found  to  be  immune  to  the  fungus  attack  when  the  volume  of  air 
in  the  timber  was  about  15  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  fresh  wood.  This  was 
obtained  when  the  normal  winter  water  content  was  increased  about  1^  per 
cent.  A  water  content  of  17  per  cent  and  a  volume  of  air  equaling  42  per  c«it 
was  found  the  optimum  for  the  development  of  the  fungus.  Free  water  wa« 
not  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  mycelium,  but  if  the  water  of  imbibi- 
tion was  reduced  considerably  the  growth  of  the  fungus  was  impossible. 

Similar  experiments  were  carried  on  with  various  species  of  Agarlcus,  Poly- 
porus,  St^reum,  etc..  on  horse  chestnut,  poplars,  and  other  species,  with  Nec^ 
tria  on  elm  and  beech,  etc.,  and  the  volume  of  air  In  proportion  to  the  moisture 
content  was  found  to  be  an  imi)ortant  factor  in  fungus  development.  Differ 
ent  species  of  fungi  were  found  to  differ  very  materially  in  their  requirements 
in  this  respect 

Instructions  for  spraying,  W.  H.  Cuandleb  {Ann.  Rpt,  Mo.  Bd.  Hort.,  2 
(1908),  pp.  Slk-SiJi,  pis.  5). — Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and 
application  of  some  of  the  more  common  fungicides  and  insecticides,  and  the 
author  indicates  the  times  of  application  and  the  best  form  of  solutions  to  use 
for  different  diseases.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  with  dust  sprays.  It  is  stated  that  dust  sprays  are  so  mudi 
less  efficient  in  controlling  insects  and  fungus  diseases  of  orchards  that  th^  are 
seldom  if  ever  to  be  recommended. 

Copper  in  vineyard  soils  {Rev.  Set.  [Paris],  47  {1909),  II,  No.  4,  pp.  114, 
115). — An  account  is  given  of  Investigations  conducted  from  1886  to  1906  by 
E.  Chi'ard,  of  Lausanne,  in  which  he  sought  to  determine  the  amount  of  oop- 
{ier  deposited  In  soils  by  spraying.  During  this  time  he  estimates  that  thne 
was  about  26  gm.  of  copi>er  deposited  in  each  square  meter  of  the  soil,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  this  remained  in  the  superficial  por- 
tions of  the  soil  or  was  carried  below  and  out  of  reach  of  the  roots.  AnalyseB 
showed  that  the  quantity  of  copper  found  in  the  surface  was  small,  the  greater 
portion  of  It  having  been  washed  into  the  soil  by  infiltration. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOHOLOOT. 

Game  laws  for  1009,  T.  S.  Palmer,  H.  Oldys,  and  C.  E.  Brewsteb  (T.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  376,  pp.  56,  figs.  2). — ^This  summary,  similar  in  scope 
to  those  issued  annually  since  1902,  Includes  changes  in  the  laws  made  during 
the  present  year.  The  information  given  has  been  revised  and  the  section 
relating  to  seasons  entirely  rewritten  to  show  the  open  Instead  of  the  closed 
seasons.  In  the  section  relating  to  the  legislation  of  the  year  a  review  is  given 
of  the  new  laws  and  the  more  important  bills  which  failed  to  pass. 

Report  on  the  use  of  virus  for  extermination  of  rats,  J.  M.  Young  {Aberdeen 
and  No.  of  Seot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  12,  pp.  10). — Tests  were  made  of  3  commercial 
products  claimed  to  be  pathogenic  in  rats,  namely,  Danysz  bacillus,  Liverpool 
virus  bacillus,  and  the  bacillus  of  ratin  (Nos.  1  and  2),  the  3  preparations  being 
used  in  localities  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other. 

From  the  reports  received  the  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn :  Each 
product  was  successful  in  killing  rats.    There  was  no  suggestion  of  any  being 
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harmfnl  to  other  animals,  except  in  one  instance,  where  one  product  was 
thought  to  be  fatal  to  hens,  but  of  this  direct  proof  was  lacking.  The  com- 
parative cost  for  the  extended  areas  used  in  this  test  was,  per  100  acres,  for 
the  Liverpool  virus  il,  for  the  ratln  virus  £2  5s.,  and  for  the  Danysz  virus 
£1108. 

Plague  amon^  grrotind  squirrels  in  Contra  Costa  County,  California,  W.  C. 
Rucms  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  S.,  Puh.  Health  Rpts,,  24  (1909), 
No,  ^.  pp.  1225-J235), — ^The  author  states  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat 
the  booby  owl,  which  Is  a  constant  companion  of  the  ground  squirrel,  occupy- 
ing the  same  burrows  with  it  may  play  an  important  rdle  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  epizootic.  It  is  thought  that  this  bird,  flying  from  burrow  to  burrow, 
may  carry  infected  fleas  for  long  distances.  Squirrel  eradicative  agents  and 
the  campaign  against  the  ground  squirrel  are  considered  at  some  length. 

The  birds  of  Ontario  in  relation  to  agrriculture,  C.  W.  Nash  (Ontario  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  US,  pp.  95,  pis.  4^). — This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  worlt  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  1023). 

Some  indigr^nous  insectivorous  birds,  S.  H.  Cubnow  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  So. 
Auat.,  IS  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  17-20). — ^A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  more 
oaeful  birds  occurring  in  South  Australia. 

Crustacea  and  Arachnids,  edited  by  S.  F.  Habmeb  and  A.  E.  Shipley  (New 
York  and  London,  1909,  vol.  4,  pp.  XVIII +566,  figs.  287).— This  volume,  which 
completes  the  series  entitled  Cambridge  Natural  History,  contains  an  account 
of  the  Crustacea  by  G.  Smith  and  W.  F.  R  Weldon,  of  the  Trilobites,  by  H* 
Woods,  of  the  Arachnida,  by  A.  E.  Shipley,  H.  Woods,  and  C.  Warburton,  and  of 
me  Pyenc^onida,  by  D.  W.  Thompson. 

Classification  of  the  StrongyUdsB,  A.  Railliet  and  A.  Henbt  ( Compt.  Rend. 
8oe.  BioL  [Paris],  66  (1909),  Nos.  2,  pp.  85S8;  4.  pp.  16^/7/).— Part  1  of 
this  account  is  devoted  to  the  Metastrongylinffi  and  part  2  to  the  Ankylostomlnse, 
this  term  being  applied  to  those  Strongylidse  that  have  a  buccal  capsule.  Six 
gexiem  and  several  species  are  described  as  new. 

BibUocrraphy  of  Canadian  zoology  for  1907,  L.  M.  Lambe  (Proc.  and  Trans. 
Roy.  8oc  Canada,  S.  ser.,  2  (1908),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  77-^).— This  lists  113  titles 
ascribed  to  85  authors. 

BibUography  of  Canadian  entomologry  for  the  year  1907,  C.  J.  S.  Bethune 
(Proc,  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  S.  ser.,  2  (1908),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  89-lOS). — 
This  lists  127  titles  by  124  authora 

A  survey  of  the  status  of  economic  entomologry  in  the  United  States,  F. 
SiLYESTKi,  trans,  by  J.  Rosenstein  (Bol.  Quind.  Soc.  Agr.  Ital.,  U  (1909),  No. 
a,  pp.  S05-S68;  Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  6  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  287-SS6 )  .^This 
is  a  report  on  the  present  status  of  economic  entomologj%  following  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  Including  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Artificial  methods  of  insect 
control  are  considered  but  more  particular  attention  is  given  to  natural  control. 

A  li^ht-weicrht,  portable  outfit  for  the  study  and  transportation  of  ants, 
Bdtth  N.  Buckingham  (Amer.  Nat.,  4S  (1909),  No.  514,  pp.  611-614,  figs.  2).— 
A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  author  in  biological 
studies  of  ants. 

The  relation  of  lepidoptera  and  other  insects  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
Asdepiadaceie,  particularly  Araujia  sericofera,  J.  K.  d*Herculais  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  148  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  1208-1210).— The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  r51e  of  insects  in  the  fertilization  of  the  milkweeds  is  much  less 
imi»rtant  than  that  attributed  to  them  by  most  naturalists. 

B«vislon  of  the  Attidn  of  North  America,  G.  W.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham 
{Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  Arts  and  Letters,  16  (1909),  pt.  1.  No.  5,  pp.  S55-646, 
pit.  i^)' — A  genoB  and  many  species  are  described  as  new  to  science. 
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Observations  on  two  species  of  Hyaloptems,  P.  Hathubst  (Jour,  N.  Y.  BnL 
fifoc,  17  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  107-115,  pi.  1)  .—Uyalopterm  aquUegiw-flavui  which 
infests  tbe  columbine  and  rose  in  Europe  has  been  found  on  these  plants  at 
Forest  Hills,  Mass.  H.  dactylidiSy  taken  from  the  orchard  grass  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  at  Forest  Hills,  is  described  as  new.  LyaipMebus  cen- 
saphis  and  Ephedrus  sp.  were  bred  at  Forest  Hills  from  this  new  species. 

Some  new  and  little  known  Coccid»,  T.  D.  A.  Cockbell  and  W.  W.  Rosm^s 
{Jour,  N.  Y.  Ent.  8oc.,  17  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  104-107,  figs.  S) .^Aspidiotus  arcto- 
ataphyli  frOm  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  viscida  taken  at  Red  Bluff,  CaU  and 
Chionaspis  sasaceri  from  the  orange  at  Fallbrook,  Cal.,  are  described  as  new  to 
science. 

Contribution  to  a  study  of  the  CoccidaB  of  West  Africa,  P.  Mabchal  {Mm. 
8oc.  ZooU  France,  22  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  165-182,  pis.  2,  figs.  8).— Eleten 
species  of  scale  insects  are  here  considered. 

Scale  insects  from  West  Africa,  P.  Mabchal  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  BioL 
[Paris],  66  (1909),  No.  IS,  pp.  5 H6-588) .—The  genus  Houardia  and  2  spedes 
from  Senegal  are  described  as  new. 

The  i>arasitic  fungri  of  scale  insects  in  the  West  Indies  (Agr.  News  I  Barba- 
dos], 8  (1909),  No.  19S,  p.  225).— There  are  said  to  be  4  species  of  fungi 
]iarasitic  on  scale  insects  at  present  known  in  the  West  Indies.  These  are 
the  red-headed  fungus  (Sphctrostiihe  coccophila),  the  white-headed  tungos 
(Ophionectria  coceieola),  the  black  fungus  (Myriangium  duri4ei),  and  the 
shield-scale  fungus. 

The  apple  sucker  and  its  treatment,  F.  V.  Theobald  (Irish  Onrd.,  ^  (1909), 
No.  57,  pp.  33-35,  figs.  8).— An  account  of  the  biology  of  Psylla  mali  and  the 
methods  of  combating  it 

The  genus  Chermes  in  its  relation  to  forestry,  R.  S.  Macdougall  (Jour.  Bl 
Agr.  [London].  16  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  Ul-453,  pis.  2,  fig.  1,  dgms.  3).— A  brief 
account  of  the  species  of  Chermes  occurring  in  Great  Britain. 

Studies  on  the  Trichoptera  of  Wisconsin,  C.  T.  Vobhies  (Trans,  Wis.  Acal 
8ci.,  Arts  and  Lettern,  16  (1909),  pt.  1,  No.  6,  pp.  647-738,  pis.  iO).— Studies 
of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  caddice  flies,  with  technical  descriptions  of 
the  stages.    A  complete  bibliography  of  the  American  species  Is  appended. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  for  suppressing  the  gipsy  and 
brown-tail  moths,  I..  H.  Worthley  (Ann,  Rpt.  8upt.  8uppressfng  Gipsy  and 
Brownriail  Moths  [Mass.],  4  (1908),  pp.  75,  pis.  12).— During  1908  the  fl^t 
against  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  was  carried  on  along  practically  the 
same  linos  as  in  the  3  preceding  years  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  55).  The  climatic  con- 
ditions were  favorable  to  the  caterpillars  but  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Increase 
of  certain  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases  which  have  in  recent  years  been  of 
great  assistance  as  checks,  so  that  the  pests  developed  very  rapidly.  The  prin- 
cipal devastation  was  confined  to  woodlands  of  low  valuation. 

The  experience  of  the  year  showed  the  Importance  of  equipping  each  city 
and  town  with  adequate  spraying  outfits.  Scouting  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  by  about  100  trained  men  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
small  colonies  of  the  gipsy  moth  In  several  towns  along  the  border  of  the 
district  previously  known  to  be  Infested. 

The  brown-tall  moth  was  found  to  extend  over  an  area  comprising  more  than 
5,000  square  miles.  A  list  of  192  towns  known  to  be  infested  by  the  glp^ 
moth,  and  maps  showing  the  area  infested  by  the  2  pests  on  January  1,  1909, 
are  given. 

Experiments  conducted  have  shown  that  young  ^ipsy  moth  caterpillars  can 
not  live  on  white  pine  foliage  in  their  early  stages,  and  seem  to  give  final  and 
conclusive  proof  that  where  the  hardwood  growth  Is  thoroughly  destroyed  In 
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a  pine  forest,  there  need  be  no  fear  from  damage  by  the  gipsy  moth  caterpillars, 
provided  the  trees  are  properly  protected  from  invasion  from  without  by  the 
use  of  sticky  bands.  This  discovery  is  considered  to  be  of  great  practical  Im- 
portance as  It  will  permit  of  the  general  planting  and  cultivation  of  white  pine 
without  fear  of  damage  from  the  moths. 

During  the  year  experts  were  employed  to  Investigate  the  wilt  disease  of 
the  gipsy  moth,  which  is  probably  bacterial,  but  no  definite  conclusions  were 
arrived  at. 

An  investigation  during  the  summer  by  G.  P.  Clinton  of  the  fungus  disease 
of  the  brown-tail  moth,  due  to  Entomophthora^  auliccs^  led  him  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  outlools  for  a  practical  application  of  this  disease  by  means 
of  the  distribution  of  infected  material  is  imfavorable.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  unusual  dryness  of  the  season  afforded  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
possible,  it  is  considered  that  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  is  necessary, 
particularly  since  in  1907  considerable  success  was  met  with  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  disease. 

A  report  by  F.  Silvestri,  of  the  Royal  School  of  Agriculture,  Portici,  Italy, 
following  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  suppression,  is  presented  in  which 
the  author  recommaids  a  continuation  of  the  work  along  the  same  lines,  par- 
ticular emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  work  with  parasites. 

The  report  of  L.  O.  Howard,  under  whose  direction  the  work  with  parasites 
is  being  carried  on,  is  appended  to  the  general  report.  "There  have  been 
Imported,  in  all,  23  species  of  hymenopterous  parasites,  of  which  16  are 
European,  6  are  from  Japan,  and  1  at  least  is  conmion  to  both  regions.  Eleven 
of  these  have  been  reared  from  the  gipsy  moth,  6  from  the  brown-tail  moth, 
and  6  from  both  insects.  A  number  of  species  of  secondary  parasites  have 
been  reared  and  have  been  killed.  Of  dipterous  parasites,  at  least  29  distinct 
species  have  been  imported,  of  which  nearly  all  are  parasitic  upon  both  gipsy 
and  brown-tail  moths.  Of  Coleoptera,  5  species  have  been  imiK)rted,  all  of 
which  will  feed  upon  l)oth  gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth.  This  makes  a 
total  of  57  beneficial  species,  enemies  of  gipsy  moth  or  brown-tall  moth,  or 
both,  that  have  been  brought  over  in  the  course  of  this  work." 

The  outlook  is  deemed  more  favorable  than  at  any  period  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work.  While  success  seems  an  ultimate  certainty,  the  time  at 
which  obvious  results  will  be  apparent  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  cane  bud  moth  (Ereunetis  flavistriata),  with  an 
account  of  some  allied  species  and  natural  enemies,  O.  H.  Swezey  (Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  8ta.,  Div.  EnU  Bui.  6,  pp,  40,  pis,  4)- — ^^.  flavistriata,  variously 
known  as  the  bud  moth,  budworm,  or  sheath  moth  of  sugar  cane,  is  very  abun- 
dant in  all  cane  fields  throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Its  eating  of  the 
leaf  sheaths  and  the  leaves  does  no  apparent  injury  to  the  cane  as  it  is  done 
on  the  dead  or  nearly  dead  leaves.  The  eating  of  the  rind  may  be  considered 
as  hijurious  in  the  extent  to  which  it  may  allow  an  entrance  for  fungus  spores, 
etc.  The  eating  of  the  eyes,  however,  is  a  very  serious  injury  not  merely  from 
its  producing  a  condition,  or  an  opportunity  for  the  admission  of  fungus  spores, 
but  chiefly  by  its  rendering  the  cane  valueless  for  seed. 

The  larvje  of  this  moth  also  feed  on  dead  leaves  of  palms,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, and  Pandanus,  and  among  the  bananas  on  the  bunch,  eating  dead  tissues 
and  sometimes  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  or  often  a  few 
near  together  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaf  sheath,  sometimes  on  the  outer 
surface  as  well,  deposited  lengthwise  in  the  slight  longitudinal  grooves  of  its 
surface.    The  lari^se  become  full-grown  in  8  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching, 
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The  pupa  is  formed  within  a  cocoon  made  in  the  same  location  In  wlii<^  the 
larva  fed.    The  moth  emerges  in  2  or  3  weeks. 

Of  5  other  species  of  Ereunetis  which  occur  in  Hawaii  and  here  noted,  3 
are  described  as  new  to  science.  Four  species  of  Opogona  are  noted  of  whldi 
2  are  described  as  new.  The  so-called  dancing  moth,  an  undetermined  species. 
is  abundant  in  Oahu,  its  larvse  often  being  found  in  sugar  cane  associated  with 
larvae  of  the  bud  moth.  The  larvae  of  Autosticha  pelodes  are  sometimes  aaao- 
clated  with  budworms  in  the  cane,  but  probably  do  no  injury.  The  larre  oi 
Batrachedra  rileyi  has  been  found  feeding  beneath  leaf  stalks  of  dead  cane  and 
also  in  bored  cane  stalks.  Cryptoblabes  aliena,  which  is  described  as  new  to 
science,  appears  to  be  a  general  feeder. 

Three  parasites,  Sierola  molokaiensis,  Melittohia  hawaiienHs,  and  Microdui 
hawaiicola  have  been  bred  from  the  budworm.  The  red  ant  {Pheidole  fnvgoc^ 
phala)  destroys  more  or  less  of  the  young  budworms  and  of  the  other  motbi 
here  considered.  Several  species  of  Odynerus  have  been  observed  in  cane  fieldf 
hunting  for  budworms  and  other  tineid  larvae.  It  is  said  that  the  injury  doo^ 
by  the  eating  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  cane  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  exten- 
sive operations  against  the  budworm. 

Observations  on  the  habits  and  injury  of  the  aspara^rus  fly  (Platypares 
poBciloptera)  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  P.  Lesne  (Compt  Rend,  Acad.  Sci, 
[Paris],  148  {1909),  No,  3,  pp.  197-199) .—This  fly  is  said  to  be  the  source  of 
injury  in  a  large  territory  to  the  north  of  Paris,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
its  appearance  to  the  south.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  tbe 
destruction  of  all  affected  shoots  as  soon  as  they  wither. 

Biologrical  investigations  of  the  viviparity  and  larval  life  of  Qlossina  pal- 
palis,  E.  RouBAUD  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  I48  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  i»5- 
197). — This  is  a  brief  report  of  biological  investigations  of  the  tsetse  fly. 

Distribution  of  certain  species  of  biting  flies  in  the  Federated  Malay  Statsa. 
H.  C.  Pratt  (Jovr.  Trop.  Vet.  Sci.,  4  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  390-394) .—1^19  is  a 
brief  rei)ort  on  a  large  number  of  flies  of  the  family  TabanidsB  and  of  the 
genus  Stomoxys,  which  were  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  in  connection  with  the  work  on  surra. 

Beport  on  the  mosquito  work  for  1908,  J.  B.  Smith  (New  Jersey  Bias.  RpL 
1908,  pp.  381-428,  pis,  2).— The  season  of  1908  is  said  to  have  been  an  abnormal 
one  in  many  respects  and  favorable  to  the  development  of  mosquitoes  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  of  $20,000,  an  area  of  6,669 
acres  was  drained,  888,650  ft.  of  ditching  being  dug.  From  a  study  of  mos- 
quito eggs  on  salt  marsh,  it  Is  concluded  that  an  individual  ovum  may  main- 
tain its  vitality  for  2  or  even  3  years.  It  was  found  that  In  the  same  woodlaod 
pool,  3  different  species  may  appear  In  3  successive  years,  each  species  by 
itself  and  without  any  admixture  of  the  species  that  was  In  the  same  pool  at 
the  corresponding  time  in  the  previous  year. 

Due  to  the  favorable  season  the  house  mosquito  was  so  abundant  in  the 
larger  cities  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  absence  of  the  salt-marsh  nK«- 
qulto  were  not  fully  appreciated. 

Notes  made  by  J.  T.  Brakeley  on  Culex  perturhans  are  presented.  The  firrt 
larvae  of  this  species  were  collected  on  March  7,  at  which  time  6  well-grown 
individuals  were  washed  out  having  evidently  been  attached  to  the  floatini;  rooC«L 
It  thus  appears  that  they  freeze  and  thaw  out  with  the  floating  vegetation.  It 
Is  concluded  from  the  observations  that  the  pupie  of  this  species  never  volun- 
tarily coine  to  the  top  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  that  the  adults  emerge  under 
water  and  ix)p  up  to  the  surface. 
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A  paper  by  J.  A.  Grosbeck  entitied  The  Mosquitoes  of  the  Season,  with  notes 
on  the  eggs  found  in  the  salt-marsh  work  is  appended  to  the  report  Gulex 
dyari  was  collected  in  the  State  for  the  first  time. 

Mosquitoes  and  malaria  in  Dehra  Boon,  India,  F.  W.  Thomson  (Jour,  Roy, 
Army  Med,  Carps,  12  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  502-50S). — A  list  of  mosquitoes  inliab- 
iting  Detira  Doon  and  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  included 
in  this  account.  The  commonest  species  in  the  barracks  were  Myzomyia 
rossii,  M.  culicifacies,  Nyssorhynchvs  maculatus,  all  the  Stegomylse,  and  Culew 
fatigans. 

Practical  information  on  the  8col3rtid  beetles  of  North  American  forests. 
I,  Bark  beetles  of  the  genus  Dendroctonus,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Ayr,, 
Bur.  Ent,  Bui.  83,  pt.  1,  pp.  169,  pU.  2,  figs.  102).— This  work  deals  with  the 
more  practical  results  of  extensive  investigations  conducted  between  1891  and 
1908,  and  thereby  supplements  Technical  Bulletin  17,  pt.  1,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  It,  21,  p.  557).  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  distribution,  seasonal 
history,  habits,  economic  features,  and  methods  of  control,  so  fa^  as  known, 
of  23  species. 

The  investigations  are  said  to  have  clearly  shown  that  some  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  of  beetles  are  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  coniferous  forest 
trees  of  North  America,  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  if  the  timber  de- 
stroyed by  these  Insects  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  50  years-  were  living 
to-day  the  stumpage  value  would  be  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  In  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  control  the  author  reports  that  experiments  and  practical  de- 
monstrations make  it  clear  that  wherever  private,  state,  or  national  forests  are 
under  organized  management  for  Are  protection  and  economic  utilization,  the 
control  of  these  Insects  is  often  a  less  difficult  and  leas  exi>ensive  problem  than 
that  of  controlling  forest  fires. 

All  of  the  species  of  Dendroctonus  studied  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
attack  healthy  trees  and  kill  them  whenever  the  individuals  of  a  species  occur 
In  sufficient  numbers  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  tree.  In  combating  these 
pests  success  depends  largely  on  a  knowledge  of  the  proiier  time  to  begin  and 
end  certain  timber-cutting  or  barking  operations  for  the  destruction  of  the 
broods  of  the  beetles.  The  natural  enemies  are  considered  under  the  headings 
of  insects,  birds,  diseases  of  the  insects  and  diseases  of  the  trees. 

The  western  pine  beetle  (Dendroctonus  hrcvicomis)  attacks  western  yellow 
pine  and  sugar  pine  and  Is  destructive  to  living  timber  in  the  mountains  of 
California  and  northward  and  eastward  to  Washington  and  Montana.  It  is 
especially  destructive  to  the  western  yellow  pine  in  central  Idaho  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  liigher  valleys  of  eastern  Washin^on,  Oregon,  and  California. 
In  localities  where  it  is  known  the  principal  clumps  of  infested  trees  should 
be  located  from  September  to  March,  and  the  infested  bark  on  the  main  trunk 
and  larger  branches  removed  and  burned  or  the  logs  converted  into  lumber 
and  the  slabs  burned,  between  October  and  June  1. 

The  southwestern  pine  beetle  (/).  harheri)  attacks  western  yellow  pine  In 
Bouthem  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  In  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
western  Texas,  and  northern  Mexico.  The  methods  of  control  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  western  pine  beetle.  The  roundheaded  pine  beetle  (D  convcji- 
frons)  attacks  western  yellow  pine  from  southern  Arizona  to  northern  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado.  As  this  speckles  is  usually  associated  with 
others  its  specific  relation  to  the  death  of  trees  is  doubtful.  The  southern  pine 
beetle  (D.  frontalis)  attacks  all  of  the  pines  and  spruces  of  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania southward  into  Florida  and  westward  into  eastern  Texas  and  Arkansiis. 
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In  order  effectually  to  destroy  the  insect  It  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
infested  bark  from  the  trunks  and  burn  it 

The  Arizona  pine  beetle  (D,  aHzonicus)  attacks  western  yellow  pine  in  cen- 
tral Arizona.  The  smaller  Mexican  pine  beetle  (D.  mexicanus)  and  the  larger 
Mexican  pine  beetle  (Z>.  parallelocollis)  attack  pine  trees  in  Mexico.  The 
CJolorado  pine  beetle  (Z).  approximatus)  attacks  western  yellow  pine  from  cen- 
tral Colorado  and  Utah  to  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  mountain 
pine  beetle  (Z).  monticolw)  attacks  silver  or  western  white  pine,  western  yellow 
pine,  and  lodgeix)le  pine,  in  Montana,  western  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and  also  sugar  pine,  western  yellow  pine,  and  lodgepole  pine  in 
the  mountains  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  simple  removal  of 
the  bark  without  burning  is  suflQcient  to  kill  the  broods  of  this  species.  The 
infested  trees  should  be  located  and  marked  in  September  and  the  infested  bark 
removed  from  the  main  trunks  during  the  period  from  October  to  July. 

The  Black  Hills  beetle  (Z>.  ponderosw)  attacks  yellow  pine,  lodgepole  pine, 
limber  pine^  Mexican  white  pine,  white  spruce,  and  Engelmann  spruce  from  the 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  to  southern  Arizona  and  westward  into  Utah,  and 
is  very  destructive.  The  bark  should  be  removed  from  the  main  trunk  of  the 
trees  between  October  1  and  June  1.  It  appears  to  have  been  brought  under 
complete  control  within  the  radius  of  some  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  through  the  felling  and  barking  of  trees 
within  the  period  necessary  to  destroy  the  broods.  At  another  locality  in 
Colorado  where  more  than  250,000  ft.  of  timber  was  infested  it  was  bronght 
under  control  through  the  cutting  and  barking  of  the  timber  or  the  destructicm 
of  the  slabs  by  burning,  as  recommended. 

The  Jeffrey  pine  beetle  (/).  jeffreyi)  attacks  Jeffrey  pine  and  yellow  pine 
in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  San  Bernardino  County,  California.  The 
methods  of  control  are  the  same  as  for  the  two  preceding  species.  The  eastem 
larch  beetle  (D.  simplex)  attacks  eastern  larch,  from  New  Brunswick  west- 
ward to  northern  Michigan,  and  probably  to  the  western  and  northern  limit 
of  this  tree,  and  south  In  the  higher  Alleghenles  to  northeastern  West  Virginia 
and  western  Maryland.  The  infested  trees  should  either  be  barked,  burned,  or 
placed  In  water,  and  the  stumps  barked,  during  the  period  between  September 
and  the  following  May.  Trap  trees  felled  during  May  and  June  should  serve 
to  attract  the  beetles  away  from  living  trees  and  thus  facilitate  their  destruc- 
tion by  removing  the  bark  during  the  following  fall  and  winter. 

The  Douglas  flr  beetle  (Z).  pseudotsugw)  attacks  Douglas  fir,  blgcone  spruce, 
and  western  larch,  wherever  these  trees  grow  from  British  Columbia  south- 
ward Into  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  In  order  effectually  to  chedt 
its  ravages  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  trees  affected  should  have  the  infested 
bark  removed  from  the  main  trunks  or  the  logs  converted  Into  lumber  and 
the  slabs  burned  during  the  period  beginning  with  the  first  of  November  and 
ending  the  first  of  the  following  March.  The  eastern  spruce  l>eetle  (Z>.  piceo- 
perda)  attacks  the  red,  black,  and  white  spruce  from  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
southward  In  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  westward  to 
Michigan.  The  removal  of  the  Infested  bark  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with- 
out burning  Is  all  that  is  necessary  to  kill  the  Immature  stages  of  the  insect  at 
any  time.  If  the  work  be  done  during  the  period  beginning  with  the  middle 
of  October  and  ending  with  the  middle  of  May,  say  at  or  below  an  elevation  of 
about  1,8(K)  ft.  at  latitude  45°,  the  parent  adults  and  developed  broods  of  adults, 
together  with  the  immature  broods,  will  be  killed.  It  is  stated  that  the  injury 
to  mature  spruce  In  northwestern  Maine  api)ears  to  have  been  checked  through 
the  concentration  of  logging  operations  in  infested  sections,  as  recommended 
by  the  author. 
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The  Engelmann  spruce  beetle  (D,  engelmanni)  attacks  the  Engelmann  spruce 
and  probably  other  spruces  from  central  Idaho  southward  to  the  mountains  of 
southern  New  Mexico  and  the  white  spruce  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
The  methods  of  controlling  this  beetle  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  the 
eastern  spruce  beetle.  The  Alaska  spruce  beetle  (D.  borealis)  is  but  little 
known.  The  Sitka  spruce  beetle  (D.  ohesus)  attacks  the  Sitka  spruce  from 
>*ewport,  Greg.,  northward  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  probably  following  the 
distribution  of  the  tree  in  which  it  lives.  The  redwinged  pine  beetle  (D. 
rufipennis)  attacks  felled  white  pine  in  northwestern  Michigan.  The  lodge- 
jK>le  pine  beetle  (Z).  murrayanw)  attacks  the  lodgepole  pine  in  southern  Wyo- 
ming and  occurs  northward  to  Alberta,  B.  C. 

The  Allegheny  spruce  beetle  (Z).  punctaius)  has  been  collected  In  West  Vir- 
ginia on  a  red  spruce  tree  felled  the  previous  winter.  But  little  is  known  of  its 
habits.  The  European  spruce  beetle  {D.  micans)  attacks  spruce,  pine,  fir,  ana 
larch  from  central  to  northern  Europe  and  in  Denmark,  Russia,  and  eastern 
Siberia.  The  black  turpentine  beetle  {D,  terebrans)  attacks  pine  and  spruce 
from  Long  Island,  X.  Y.,  southward  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Texas  and 
West  Virginia,  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
Methods  of  control  should  be  based  on  the  prevention  of  the  primary  Injury 
by  preventing  the  undue  multiplication  of  the  beetle,  or  by  furnishing  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  more  attractive  breeding  places,  as  in  the  case  of  continued 
lumbering  operations.  The  red  turpentine  beetle  (D.  valens)  attacks  pine  and 
spruce  In  eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  northward  from  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  southward  from  British 
Columbia  into  Mexico.  The  methods  of  control  for  this  species  are  much  simi- 
lar to  those  for  the  black  turpentine  beetle. 

A  bibliography  of  the  economic  literature  is  appended  to  the  account. 

Kew  South  American  Hymenoptera,  C.  Schbottky  {An,  Soc.  dent.  Argen- 
tina, 67  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  209-228). — Of  the  numerous  new  species  here  de- 
scribed from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina,  several  from  Paraguay 
represent  the  parasitic  families. 

Nutritive  exchanges  in  the  bees  during  the  4  seasons,  Marie  Pabhon  (Ann. 
Sci.  Xat.  Zool,  9.  ser.,  9  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  1-57,  figs.  23;  abs.  in  Naturw.  Rund- 
schau, 24  (1909),  No.  35,  pp.  445-^^5).— A  physiological  study  of  the  bees. 

The  Ichneumons  of  Great  Britain,  C.  Mobley  (Plymouth,  1907,  vol,  2,  pp. 
XVI-hSol,  pi.  1,  figs.  22;  1908,  vol.  3,  pp.  XVI +328,  pi.  1,  figs,  i^).— A  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  families,  genera,  and  species  indigenous  to  the  British 
Islands,  together  with  notes  as  to  the  classification,  localities,  habitats, 
hosts,  etc 

In  the  first  volume,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  279),  the  Ichneumonina? 
are  considered ;  in  the  second  volume  the  Cryptlnse  are  taken  up,  41  genera  and 
317  species  being  recorded,  of  which  2  genera  and  7  species  are  new  to  science ; 
and  in  the  third  volume  the  Pimpllnse  are  considered,  39  genera  and  211  si)ecle8 
being  recorded,  of  which  1  genus  and  8  species  are  new  to  science. 

The  oviposition  of  Aphelinus  mytilaspidis,  P.  Mabchal  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  U8  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  1223-1225).— A  reiwrt  of  the  author's 
observations  on  the  oviposition  of  this  imrasite  in  Aspidiotus  ostrcwformis.  It 
is  considered  probable  that  some  of  the  scales  are  punctured  simply  for  food. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  J.  B.  Smith  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
S05-37S,  pi.  1,  figs.  8). — During  the  year  under  report  the  elm-leaf  beetle  ap- 
peared in  large  numbers,  resulting  In  the  largest  brood  that  the  author  has 
known.  Attempts  to  establish  the  parasite  Tctrastichus  xantliomelamw,  im- 
ported from  France  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  957),  apparently  failed 
in  New  Jersey. 
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The  white-marked  tussock  moth  was  nmisually  abundant  on  shade  trees  in 
cities  and  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  wood  leopard  moth  was 
less  troublesome  In  the  large  cities  than  for  several  years  previous.  Parasites 
appear  to  have  caused  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  the  catalpa  sphinx 
during  1908.  The  moths  of  the  snow-white  Eugonla  appeared  in  great  abun- 
dance In  Hudson  and  Essex  counties,  this  being  Us  first  api)earance  in  numbers 
for  several  decades. 

The  black  peach  aphis  was  abnormally  abundant  on  the  roots  of  trees  in 
the  southern  sections  of  the  State.  The  fungus  Sphwrostilbe  coccophila  was 
found  In  September  on  Aspidiotus  forbcsij  infesting  cherry  trees.  Other  insects 
of  the  year  brietly  noted  include  the  pear  psylla,  grape  plum  moths,  rose  chafer, 
strawberry  leaf  roller,  strawberry  weevil,  cutworms,  cabbage  worms,  tomato 
worms,  com  worms,  onion  thrips,  flea  beetles,  plant  bugs,  asparagus  beetles, 
digger  wasps  {Sphecimi  spcciosus),  Chinese  mantids,  ants,  Angoumois  grain 
moth,  and  the  mushroom  sciara  (Sciara  multiseta). 

Insects  mentionetl  as  affecting  cranberries  are  cutworms,  flea  beetles,  and 
grasshopi>ers.  Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  flea  beetle 
{Chcpiocncma  confinis),  which  was  the  source  of  injury  to  the  sweet  potato. 
The  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  a  delay  in  setting  out  is  recommended.  Three 
species  of  tortoise  beetles  or  gold  bugs  were  also  found  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance on  sw(?et  potatoes. 

From  observations  on  root  maggots,  reported  by  E.  L.  Dlckerson,  it  appears 
that  the  great  majority,  if  not  all  of  the  cabbage  root  maggots,  passed  the  win- 
ter in  the  pu{)al  stage.  Phorbia  ccparum,  Euxcsta  notata,  and  Tritoxa  ftexa 
were  bred  from  infested  onions.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  fertilizer  con- 
taining carbolic  acid  had  been  of  any  benefit  in  checking  the  maggot,  altbon^ 
It  may  prove  that  It  does  if -applied  at  just  the  right  time.  Cooper's  Vi  and  Vs 
fluids  used  liberally  upon  maggot-infested  plants  proved  of  little  value.  As  a 
protection  to  the  cauliflower  and  cabbage  plants  the  tarred  paper  disks  proved 
to  be  both  practical  and  effective. 

Under  records  of  the  experiment  orchard  It  is  stated  that  such  scale-kill- 
ing materials  as  were  tried  proved  ineffective.  Notes  are  also  given  on  vari- 
ous Insecticides,  including  arsenate  of  lead,  mlsclble  oils,  aphine,  picric  acid, 
carbolic  acid,  carbolic  acid  emulsion,  carbolic  acid  fertilizer,  lime  and  carbolic 
acid,  Bogart's  sulphur  coniiK)und,  lime  and  sulphur,  and  Cooper's  Vi  and  Vs 
tree  sprays.  The  author  considers  that  for  use  against  plant  lice  In  the  garden 
and  greenhouse,  Aphine  has  not  been  excelled  by  anything  known  to  him  and 
thinks  that  in  the  field  it  will  probably  do  as  well  should  the  price  be  sufficiently 
low. 

Report  of  the  government  entomologrlst  for  the  year  1907,  C.  P.  LoimsBUBT 
(Rpt.  Govt.  Ent.  \Capc  Good  Hope],  1907,  pp,  //5-57).— In  the  inspection  of  Im- 
ports apples  from  Tasmania,  api)le  stocks  from  England,  and  roses  from  Hol- 
land were  found  Infested  by  the  oyster-shell  scale  and  a  quantity  of  gooseberry 
bushes  from  England  by  an  undetermined  I^ecanlum.  Several  small  consign- 
ments of  Madeira  api)les  wore  refused  admittance  on  account  of  fruit  fly  Infes- 
tation. 

Under  the  nurseries  inspection  and  quarantine  act,  the  red  scale  (Chrysom- 
phalus  nurantii),  the  circular  purple  scale  (C.  aonidum),  the  Ross  black  scale 
(C.  roHfii),  the  purple  or  mussel  scale  {Lepidosaphes  beckii),  the  Glover  or  long 
scale  (fj.  glorrrii),  the  white  i^each  scale  (Aulacaspis  pcntagona),  and  the 
woolly  aphis  were  prwlaimed  \K^stH  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  red 
scale,  white  peach  scale,  and  woolly  aphis  are  said  to  be  very  common  pests. 
The  circular  purple  scale  was  found  to  be  well  established  in  2  florist  nurseries. 
The  Ross  scale,  while  common  in  the  Transvaal,  has  not  been  found  in  the  Cape 
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norserieB.  The  purple  scale  was  found  in  1  nursery  and  was  exterminated, 
while  the  Glover  scale  was  found  near  nurseries  but  not  on  any  nursery  stock. 
Preliminary  work  in  a  study  of  the  transmission  of  blue  tongue  or  malarial 
catarrhal  fever  of  sheep  was  begun.  Attempts  made  to  feed  mosquitoes  on  af- 
fected sheep  were  not  carried  to  a  satisfactory  termination  through  the  great 
difficulty  in  getting  mosquitoes  to  feed  on  the  animals. 

The  work  against  locusts  is  considered  at  some  length.  As  predicted  in  the 
previous  report,  the  colonies  suffered  ^  greater  infestation  by  the  brown  locust 
than  has  been  experienced  since  18d3.  The  Plasmopara  vine  disease  is  briefly 
discussed.  An  apparently  undescribed  scale  which  is  closely  related  to  the  San 
Jo8^  scale  was  discovered  to  have  become  established  at  Bloemfontein.  Three 
parasites  were  reared  from  codling  moths  collected  in  the  Cape  peninsula,  2  of 
inrliich  liave  been  determined  as  Pitnpla  heliophila  and  Hymenihosmina  porno- 
*n€iUB,  Attempts  to  introduce  a  parasite  of  the  red  scale  from  West  Australia 
•were  unsuccessful.  In  experiments  with  the  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  capitata)  in 
which  boxes  were  kept  at  temperatures  of  38  to  40**  F.  for  21  days,  all  of  266 
maggots  were  found  to  be  dead  when  examined  and  2  puparia  discovered  failed 
to  develop.  The  Kafir  com  aphis  was  a  subject  of  special  inquiry.  The  Erinose 
disease  of  the  vine,  caused  by  Phytoptis  vitiSy  is  said  to  have  spread  widely  in 
western  vineyards  in  late  years.    ' 

Some  insect  pests  of  last  season,  F.  Thomsen  (Transvaal  Agr,  Jour,,  7 
il909),  2fo.  28,  pp.  675-678,  pis,  S,  map  i). — ^An  account  of  the  more  important 
insects  occurring  in  the  Transvaal. 

A  study  of  three  injurious  insects  (Bui,  Mens,  Off,  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris], 
7  (1908),  No.  12,  pp.  H91-151S).—T\i\n  article  forms  the  principal  part  of  a 
report  of  work  conducted  in  the  Gironde  in  1907  upon  Eudemis  hotrana,  PhyU 
lodecia  vulgatissima,  and  Termes  lucifugus. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  cabbage,  cucumbers,  and  related  crops,  F.  H. 
GHrrrENDEN  (Virginia  Truck  8ta.  Bui.  2,  pp.  19-48,  figs.  i-J).— These  studies 
were  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department 

Aphids  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  important  insect  pests  in  tidewater 
Yirginla  during  the  past  few  years.  During  the  spring  of  1908,  a  serious  out- 
break of  the  cabbage  aphis  occurred,  the  loss  amounting  to  from  65  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  crop  in  infested  fields.  A  braconid,  Lipolexis  piceus,  was  the  most 
effective  agent  in  the  natural  control  of  this  pest. 

In  remedial  experiments,  conducted  during  the  year  and  reported  by  C.  H. 
Popoioe,  it  was  found  that  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  being  equal,  and 
without  high  winds  or  ensuing  rain,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  effects  of 
kerosene-soap  emulsion,  diluted  with  15  parts  of  water,  and  whale-oil  soap  at 
the  rate  of  8  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water.  Experiments  indicate  that  fumigation 
methods  can  scarcely  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  field  cabbage  for  the 
cabbage  aphis. 

The  spinach  aphis  (Myzus  persicw),  was  the  source  of  very  severe  injury 
in  the  trucking  region  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the  fiill  and  early  winter  of 
1907,  affecting  about  1,000  acres  and  causing  loss  estimated  at  $750,000.  The 
seed-corn  maggot  (Pegomya  fusciceps)  was  observed  during  April  and  May 
doing  great  damage  to  late-planted  beans  in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  Springs, 
Va.  In  certain  areas,  rows  were  entirely  killed  off,  necessitating  replanting. 
As  many  as  5  to  10  maggots  were  found  in  single  seed  beans,  and  In  many 
cases  in  nearly  every  seed. 

During  1908-0,  the  imported  cabbage  worm  was  present  in  all  fields  of  cab- 
bage and  other  cole  crops  doing  its  customary  amount  of  damage  to  early 
cabbage  in  May.    Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  cabbage  looper  (Autographa 
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brassivw),  cro88-8trii)ed  cabbage  worm  (ErcrgestU  rimosalis),  and  the  harle- 
quin cabbage  bug. 

I'nder  insects  injurious  to  cucurbits  mention  is  made  of  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle  and  the  southern  corn  root-worm  (Diabrotiea  12-punctata),  An  account 
of  insecticides  and  their  application  concludes  the  bulletin. 

Observations  on  Prays  oleellus  and  other  insects  of  the  olive  in  Calabria, 
G.  DFX  (iUEBCio  (Atti  R,  Accad,  Econ.  Agr.  Georg.  Firenze,  5.  scr,  6  {1909), 
No,  i,  pp,  31-99,  pl8.  .i).— Prays  oleellus  is  here  considered  at  length  (pp.  33- 
81).  Other  species  discussed  include  Parlatoria  proteus,  Aspidiotus  hedent, 
Leeanium  olea%  Ccroplastcs  rusci,  etc. 

Protection  of  woodlands  in  Ireland,  A.  C.  Fobbes  (Dept.  Agr.  and  TecK 
Imtr,  Ireland  Jour,,  9  {1909),  No,  ^,  pp,  eSJ^-Se^,  pis.  10,  figs.  J).— An  account 
of  the  insects  injuring  forest  trees  in  Ireland,  the  nature  of  their  Injury,  and 
the  practical  protective  measures  that  are  often  necessary  to  prevent  serious 
loss. 

Spraying  for  San  Jos6  scale,  M.  A.  Blake  and  A.  J.  Fabley  {New  Jersey 
Stas,  Hpt.  1908,  pp,  61-63).— The  authors  report  that  675  one-year-old  peach 
trees  were  si)rayed  with  lime-sulphui  at  an  expense  of  $1.83.  In  this  work  the 
barrel  pump  was  used,  3  men  being  engaged.  The  outlay  for  the  equipmeot 
was  $23.70. 

Fumigation  of  apples  for  the  San  Jos6  scale,  A.  L.  Quaintance  ( U.  8.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur,  Ent.  Bui.  H^,  pp.  JiS,  pis,  2,  figs,  3). — Details  of  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  author  in  cooi)eration  with  W.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  this  Department,  to  determine  the  i)ossibllity  of  fumigating  apples 
with  hydrocyanic-acid  and  other  gases,  are  here  reported.  Although  the  chances 
of  the  establishment  in  new  localities  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  from  shipments  of 
infested  fruit  are  considered  by  American  entomologists  in  general  to  be  ex- 
ctKHiingly  remote,  in  certain  Euroi>ean  countries  the  danger  has  appeared  sufll- 
cieut  to  warrant  the  enactment  of  legislation  excluding  from  entry  all  fruits 
from  America  which,  on  insi)ection,  show  the  presence  of  the  San  Jos^  scale. 
Data  are  given  from  a  rei)ort  of  the  chief  in8i>ector  of  the  station  for  plant  pro- 
tection at  Hamburg  which  show  that  an  undesirable  amount  of  scale-infested 
fruit  finds  its  way  into  our  export  shipments,  thereby  entailing  a  considerable 
loss  to  exi)orters. 

A  detailed  description  and  the  plans  of  a  fumigating  apparatus  constructed 
for  the  work  are  given.  The  experiments  conducted  are  rei)orted  under  the 
headings :  Strength  of  gas,  length  of  exposure,  package,  variety  of  fruit,  injury 
to  fruit,  and  low  temi^erature.  In  the  fumigation  of  Baldwin  apples  loose  in 
baskets  all  scales  were  killed  with  strengths  of  potassium  cyanid  at  the  rate  of 
from  0.1  to  0.5  gm.  per  cubic  foot  and  exi)osed  45  minutes,  and  also  at  the  rate 
of  0.2  gm.  per  cubic  foot  with  periods  of  exposure  ranging  from  20  minutes  to  3 
hours.     In  no  instance  was  there  Injury  to  the  fruit. 

Under  the  package  series  it  is  rei)orted  that  all  insects  were  not  with  cer- 
tiiintj^  killed,  except  in  the  case  of  fruit  in  boxes,  wrapped  and  unwrapped,  and 
in  barrels  in  which  each  head  had  been  perforated  with  numerous  auger  holes. 
The  only  variety  of  apple  used  in  the  tests  showing  gas  injury  was  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  Observations  made  at  different  times  on  fruit  fumigated  in  a 
dry,  moist,  and  wet  condition  showed  that  its  condition  in  this  respect  was  im- 
material. Fumigation  of  scale-infested  apples  in  a  local  cold  storage  plant  with 
a  temperature  of  30°  F.  showed  that  adequate  diffusion  of  the  gas  occurred, 
killing  all  of  the  scale  insects  without  injury  to  the  fruit.  The  treatment  of 
scale- infested  fruits  with  carbon  bisulphid  in  strengths  varying  from  0.069  to 
1.81  cc.  per  cubic  foot  for  a  i)eriod  of  3  hours  failed  to  kill  the  scales  to  any 
extent. 
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"The  data  presented  point  out,  it  is  believed,  the  practicability  Of  destroying 
the  San  Jos^  scale  on  apples  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  the  adoption  of 
the  practice  of  fumigation  by  exporters  if  such  treatment  will  result  in  the 
acceptance  by  foreign  countries  of  fruit  so  treated.  A  certificate  of  proper 
fumigation  on  each  barrel,  box,  or  paclcage  should  constitute  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  any  scales  present  had  been  killed.  It  is  considered  prolmble 
that,  if  desirable,  fumigation  could  be  practiced  in  the  case  of  numerous  fruits, 
as  pears,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.  In  the  fumigation  of  apples  in  barrels  it 
would  appear  sufficient  to  remove  the  upper  head  only,  or  to  use  for  the  original 
heading  boards  with  numerous  f  or  1  in.  auger  holes — a  total  of  15  or  20  at 
each  end." 

There  are  appended  synopses  of  the  laws  and  decrees  in  force  in  foreign 
countries  l)earing  on  the  introduction  of  live  plants  and  fresh  fruits,  and  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  various  States  in  this  country  bearing  on  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  fresh  fruits  infested  with  San  Jos^  scale  or  other 
injurious  insects. 

Important  insecticides:  Directions  for  their  preparation  and  use,  C.  L.  Mab- 
LATT  {U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Buh  J27,-  rev.,  pp.  -}8,  figs.  7). — In  this  second 
revision  there  are  some  changes  of  old  formulas,  necessitated  by  the  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  insecticides  since  the  last  revision,  in  1003. 

Methods  of  exterminating  the  Texas  fever  tick,  H.  W.  Graybill  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  378,  pp.  30,  figs.  15). — Information  of  practical  value  relat- 
ing to  the  cattle  tick,  including  data  from  investigations  personally  conducted, 
has  I>e0i  brought  together  in  this  publication. 

Following  a  brief  description  of  the  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  methods 
of  eradication  are  taken  up  and  discussed  at  some  length.  Tables  are  given 
which  show  the  time  required  to  free  pastures  from  ticks  by  starvation,  and 
the  time  required  for  all  ticks  to  drop  from  cattle  placed  on  tick-free  land. 
Methods  of  rotation  by  which  cattle  and  pastures  may  he  freed  from  ticks  in 
4,  4i,  and  8  months  are  described  and  illustrated  by  figures.  The  destruction 
of  ticks  by  dipping,  spraying,  and  hand  dressing  is  considered,  directions  l)eing 
given  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  crude  petroleum,  emulsions  of  crude  petro- 
leum, and  the  arsenical  dip.  Specifications  and  materials  for  a  dipping  vat 
which  will  hold  2,088  gal.  are  accompanied  by  drawings,  and  the  bill  of  mate- 
rials for  the  vat  and  draining  pens. 

The  poultry  tick,  E.  E.  Scholl  (Farm  and  Ranch,  28  (1909),  No.  56,  p.  14, 
figs,  3). — ^A  brief  account  of  Argas  miniaius  including  remedial  measures. 

Silkworm  culture  in  the  Transvaal,  D.  Gunn  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour,,  7 
(J 909),  No.  28,  pp.  662-673).— A  brief  account  of  and  guide  to  silk  raising  in  the 
Transvaal. 

FOODS— HTJMAH  NTJTEITION. 

Foods  and  condiments,  their  preparation  and  adulteration,  A.  Jolles  (Die 
yahrungs  und  Oenussmittel,  ihre  Herstellung  und  Verfalschung.  Leipsic  and 
Vienna,  1909,  pp.  209;  rev.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  107,  p.  9J/5;  Hyg.  Rund- 
schau, 19  (1909),  No.  22,  p.  1308).— In  this  text-book  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  presented  regarding  the  character  and  manufacture  of  food  products, 
food  adulteration,  and  related  topics. 

Theoretical  and  practical  treatise  on  frauds  and  adulterations,  F.  Monies, 
P.  Chesney,  and  E.  Roux  (Traits  TMorique  et  Pratique  sur  les  Fraudes  et 
Falsifications.  Paris:  Govt.,  1909,  vols.  1,  pp.  XV-[-653;  2,  pp.  558).— Historical 
matter,  legislative  enactments,  and  similar  questions  are  included,  as  well  as 
summaries  on  inspection  of  food  and  beverages,  standards,  and  related  que» 
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tions.  The  volumes  as  a  whole  constitute  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  food  adul- 
teration, with  special  reference  to  French  conditions. 

New  legislation  and  legislative  enactments  regarding  fraud  and  adultera- 
tion, K.  R'oux  ( Legislation  et  Jurisprudence  Nouvelles  aur  lea  Fraudes  et  Falsifi- 
cations, Paris:  Govt,,  1909 ^  2,  ed.,  pp.  557). — ^New  material  has  been  incorpo- 
rated In  this  summary  of  French  pure-food  enactments  and  legislation.  A  full 
index  is  provided. 

Beport  on  the  work  of  inspectors  -of  foods  for  the  two  years  1906-1908, 
G.  S.  Buchanan  {Ann.  Rpt.  Local  Govt,  Bd.  [Gt,  BHt.].  37  (1907-S).  pp. 
J29-lJi/f). — Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  scope  and  extent  of  tbe 
food  inspection  work  for  the  period  covered. 

Food  analyses,  C.  F.  Juritz  (Rpt.  Senior  Anal.  Cape  Good  Hope,  1908,  pp. 
100-108). — Analyses  are  rei)orted  of  a  number  of  samples  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  vinegar,  vinegar  essence,  Kafir  beer,  ice,  Cayenne  pepper, 
curry  powder,  jam,  brandy  and  other  beverages,  and  similar  articles,  a  number 
of  the  analyses  having  been  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  local  pure 
food  law. 

Quality  in  wheaten  flour,  A.  K  Humphries  (Millers'  Gaz.,  33  (1909),  A'o.  i9, 
pp.  352-354)' — In  this  summary  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
British  Association  at  Winnipeg,  1909,  the  author  considers  flavor,  color, 
strength,  size  and  shape  of  loaf,  stability  of  doughs,  and  yield  of  bread  per 
sack  of  flour. 

Diabetic  bread  from  soy  beans  and  gluten,  J.  Chevalier  (BuL  G^n.  Thtr. 
MM.  et  Chirurg.,  157  (1909),  p.  8Ji5;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  100, 
Repert.,  p.  433). — A  process  of  making  soy  bean  and  gluten  bread  is  described 
and  data  given  regarding  Its  composition. 

The  milling  and  baking  industries,  A.  Maurizio  (Die  Mullerei  und  Backerei 
Hanover,  1909,  pp.  F///+89). — A  popular  treatise. 

Electric  meat  curing  process  (Ice  and  Refrig.,  37  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  165-167, 
figs.  6). — An  illustrated  description  of  a  meat  curing  process  in  whicli  an 
electric  current  is  passed  through  a  vat  containing  meat  in  pickle  (E.  S.  Bn 
21,  p.  659). 

Refrigeration  in  the  meat  industry  (Ice  and  Cold  Storage  [London],  It 
(1900),  Nos.  137,  pp.  173-179,  figs.  11;  138,  pp.  199-206,  figs.  11;  139,  pp.  ttS- 
232,  figs.  1^). — An  Illustrated  discussion  and  summary  of  data  regarding  vari- 
ous questions  concerned  with  the  cold  storage  of  meat,  including  the  effects 
of  freezing  upon  meat  fibers,  the  transportation  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat 
and  the  transport  of  such  meat  on  board  ship. 

Official  inspection  of  slaughterhouses  and  meat  products,  Q.  Geudess 
(Handel.  VJaamsch  Natuur  en  Gcnccsk.  Cong.,  12  (1908),  pp.  200-206) .—The 
author  recommends  that  slaughterhouses  be  provided  with  laboratories  and 
makes  other  suggestions. 

The  efficient  inspection  of  Chinese  pork,  J.  W.  Green  (Brit.  Food  Jour.,  It 
(1909),  No.  129,  pp.  155,  156). — Information  is  given  regarding  the  Importation 
of  frozen  pig  carcasses  and  other  animal  focxl  products  from  China  into  England. 
In  view  of  the  extent  of  this  frozen  pork  trade  and  the  conditions  under  which 
I)ork  Is  produced  In  China,  the  author  believes  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  rigid  Inspection. 

The  sardine  industry,  P.  Lemy  (Ann.  Falsif.,  2  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  264-266).— 
A  discussion  of  the  adulteration  of  canned  goods  by  the  substitution  of  other 
fish  for  sardines. 

Edible  marine  Crustacea,  E.  L.  Houvier  (Rev.  G^n.  Sci.,  20  (1909),  No.  19, 
pp.  803-808). — A  summary  of  statistical,  descriptive,  and  other  data  r^arding 
the  use  of  shrimp,  crabs,  and  other  sea  food. 
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Shellfish  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Imp.  Decision  110,  pp.  2).— The  handling 
and  marketing  of  oysters  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  June  30,  1906. 

Quotations  from  the  discussion  follow: 

•*  It  is  unlawful  to  ship  or  to  sell  in  interstate  commerce  oysters  or  other 
shellfish  which  have  become  polluted  because  of  packing  under  insanitary  con- 
ditions or  being  placed  in  unclean  receptacles.  In  order  to  prevent  pollution 
during  the  packing  or  shipment  of  oysters,  it  is  necessary  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  packed 
and  to  use  only  receptacles  which  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  as  soon  as 
emptied.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  contamination,  it  is  desirable 
that  such  containers  be  sterilized  before  using. 

**  It  is  unlawful  to  ship  or  to  sell  in  interstate  commerce  oysters  or  other 
shellfish  which  liave  been  subjected  to  *  floating '  or  *  drinking  *  in  brackish 
water,  or  water  containing  less  salt  than  that  in  which  they  are  grown.  .  .  . 

**  The  packing  of  shellfish  with  ice  in  contact  may  lead  to  the  absorption  by 
the  oyster  of  a  jwrtion  of  the  water  formed  by  the  melting  ice,  thus  leading  to 
the  adulteration  of  the  oysters  with  water. 

"  Only  unpolluted  cold  or  iced  water  should  be  employed  in  washing  shucked 
shellfish,  and  the  washing,  including  chilling,  should  not  continue  longer  than 
the  minimum  time  necessary  for  cleaning  and  chilling." 

Froduction  and  trade  in  eggs  {Rev,  8oc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment,,  7  (1909),  No.  6, 
p.  XXXVIII). — According  to  the  information  summarized,  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  eggs  per  head  is  118  in  France,  127  in  Germany,  97  in  England, 
94  in  Belgium,  and  91  in  Holland. 

lK>cal  su^ar  consumption  in  regard  to  local  production  ( [Bur.  Agr,  Stat. 
and  Inform.  Mauritius],  1909,  pp.  U,  chart  1). — A  summary  of  statistical  data 
regarding  the  sugar  industry  in  Mauritius. 

Judging  brandy  drops  and  similar  sorts  of  confectionery,  Fobsteb  (Ztschr. 
Offentl.  Chenu,  15  (1909),  No.  13,  pp.  24S-245).— The  alcohol  content  was  deter- 
mined of  a  number  of  sorts  of  bonl)on8  containing  liqueur. 

Distilled  liquors,  Quebec,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui. 
187,  pp.  13). — A  report  of  analyses  of  100  samples  of  liquors  collected  in  Quebec 
and  purcliased  as  whiskey,  gin,  and  brandy,  the  Inspection  being  made  "  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  much  spurious  liquor  was  offered  for  sale 
in  the  province  named.  .  .  . 

"The  absence  of  any  legal  standards  for  spirits  in  Canada  makes  it  impossible 
to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  the  samples  now  reported  further  than  to  say 
that  they  contain  no  methyl  alcohol,  and  no  substances  that  can  be  described  as 
poisonous." 

Hote  on  the  manufacture  and  composition  of  kirsch  liqueurs  from  culti- 
vated and  wild  cherries  from  the  FougeroUes  region,  Houx  and  Bonis  (Ann. 
Falsi/.,  2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  150-158)  .—Analytical  data  are  reported  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Free  tartaric  acid  in  the  wines  of  the  Loire-Inferi6ure,  A.  and  P.  Andouard 
{Ann.  Falsi f.,  2  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  267-27^).— An  extended  study  is  rei)orted  of 
the  acidity  of  different  sorts  of  wine.  The  results  are  discussed  with  reference 
to  wine  making  and  the  permissible  limits  of  tartaric  acid. 

Analyses  of  Oard  and  Camarque  wines  for  the  years  1907  and  1908,  H. 
ASTBUC  and  J.  Mahoux  (Ann.  Falsif.,  2  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  U3-460) .—Analyses 
are  reported  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  wine. 

Analyses  of  wines  in  accordance  with  the  pure  food  law,  F.  Cocco-Ortu 
(Bol.  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  8  (1909),  Ser.  A,  No.  14,  pp.  334-337).— 
Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  wines  are  reiwrted. 
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Official  control  of  wines  in  Australia,  C.  Noubby  (Rev,  8oc,  8ci.  Hyg.  AM- 
mcnU,  7  (1909),  No,  6,  pp,  161-110,  figs,  6). — The  system  of  government  inspectloo 
of  Australian  wines  is  discussed. 

Vine^rar  from  milk,  G.  Filaudeau  and  ViTorx  {Ann,  Falsi/,,  2  (1909),  No,  8, 
pp.  278-280).— The  manufacture  of  so-calied  "millc  vinegar"  from  skimmed 
mi  lie  or  whey  is  described,  and  an  analysis  of  such  a  product  reported. 

According  to  the  authors,  milk  vinegar,  while  it  lacks  the  fine  bouquet  of 
good  wine  vinegars,  is  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  condiment,  which  could  be 
used  in  place  of  some  of  the  commercial  vinegars  made  from  alcoholic  material& 

Data  on  the  production  of  caflein  and  thein-f ree  food  products,  C.  Kippej- 
BEEGER  iZtschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No,  38,  pp,  1831-1841).— A.  disCTJS- 
sion  especially  with  reference  to  a  patent  process  of  removing  caffein  and  tbein, 

Deleterious  in^edients  of  food,  E.  E.  Smith  (Science,  n,  sen,  30  (1909),  So, 
173,  pp.  569-611). — In  a  paper  presented  before  the  section  of  biology,  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  May,  1909,  the  author  discusses  the  question  of 
food  preservatives. 

According  to  his  summary,  **  we  conclude  that  substances  added  to  food  are 
essentially  injurious  when  incapable  of  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  amount 
widely  separated  from  the  quantity  that  may  produce  deleterious  effects;  awl 
that  they  are  not  essentially  injurious  when  capable  of  serving  a  useful  por- 
I)ose  in  amount  widely  separated  from  the  quantity  that  may  produce  deleteri- 
ous effect,  even  though,  in  this  latter  instance,  they  may  become  deleterious 
by  abuse  of  the  quantitative  relation." 

Preservatives  in  food  materials. — Their  detection  and  eifect,  D.  H.  Bebget 
(Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  53  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  155-757).— X  series  of  tests 
was  undertaken  to  determine  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  the  pre8«ice  of  i«- 
servatives  may  be  detected  in  foods  by  means  of  the  antifermentative  actl«i 
of  the  preservatives  on  trj^psin. 

According  to  the  author,  "  the  use  of  the  antifermentative  test  for  the  detec- 
tion at  preservatives  in  foods  does  not  give  results  that  are  satisfactory  in 
every  particular.  The  employment  of  this  test  must  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  eliminate  normal  antifermentative  effects  in  the  food  substanceft. 
and  attempts  to  remove  these  normal  antiferments  may  lead  to  the  simultane- 
ous removal  of  the  preservative. 

"  In  view  of  our  knowledge  of  the  detrimental  effects  of  chemical  food  pre- 
servatives there  is  no  more  reprehensible  practice  than  tliat  of  permitting  their 
use  in  foods  in  any  quantity  whatever." 

[The  application  of  formaldehyde  to  meat],  G.  S.  Buchanan  and  S.  R 
ScHRYVEB  (Local  Govt.  Bd,  [Ot.  Brit,],  Food  Rpts.,  1909,  No.  9,  pp,  i2).--Thb 
report  contains  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  investigation  by  G.  S. 
Buchanan  (pp.  1^),  and  data  on  the  presence  and  detection  of  forma Ideliyde 
in  meat  by  S.  B.  Schryver  (pp.  5-12),  from  which  the  following  conclusioDS 
were  drawn : 

**The  results  indicate  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  formaldehyde 
was  not  readily  removed  from  meat  even  when  the  latter  liad  been  kept  for 
prolonged  periods  after  formalization;  that  where  muscular  surface  was  ex- 
posed to  the  vapor,  the  contamination  was  relatively  large  (1  In  3,500) ;  and 
that  a  common  depth  of  penetration  Into  muscular  tissue  was  20  mm.  under  a 
thin  superficial  layer  of  connective  tissue." 

Harmfulness  of  headache  mixtures,  L.  F.  Kebleb,  F.  P.  Morgan,  and  P.  Run* 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  377,  pp.  16). — ^A  popular  summary  of  a  report 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  563)  discussing  the  character  and  possible 
harmful  effects  of  acetanllld,  antlpyrln,  and  phenacetin. 
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According  to  the  authors,  **  It  seems  advisable,  in  view  of  the  widespread  use 
of  these  agents  in  remedies  sold  without  a  physician's  prescription,  especially 
in  headache  mixtures,  that  the  general  public  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  drugs,  their  tendency  to  form  habits,  and  their  injurious  effects, 
I)articularly  their  depressing  action  on  the  heart" 

Prices  of  food  products  and  other  commodities  (BoL  Min,  Indus,  i  Ohras 
Pub.  [Chile],  7  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  45-53),— A  considerable  amount  of  statistical 
data  is  reported  regarding  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  in  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Chile. 

Inquiry  regarding  the  price  of  foodstuffs  carried  on  in  70  schools,  Levas- 
SKUR  (Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  69  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  678-697,  dgm,  i).— Noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  567). 

Modem  kitchen  equipment  on  a  lai^e  scale,  W.  Sternberg  (Ztschr,  Hyg,  u. 
Infcctionskrank.,  63  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  i77-iP8).— Historical  and  other  data  are 
summarized  in  this  discussion  of  kitchen  equipment  on  a  large  scale.  The 
author  approaches  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  hospital  kitchen  equip- 
ment but  his  suggestions  and  generalizations  have  a  wider  application. 

Cookery  books,  A.  W.  Oxford  (In  Notes  from  a  Collector's  Catalogue.  Lon- 
don, 1909,  pp.  39-109),— A  list  of  bibliographical  data  of  English  books  on  cook- 
ery and  carving  up  to  the  year  1699  and  also  a  number  of  titles  of  English 
cookery  books  published  after  1700,  and  notes  on  a  few  foreign  cookery  books 
and  on  some  manuscript  collections. 

365  orange  recipes  [Mrs.  J.  L.  LaneI  (Philadelphia,  1909,  pp.  158), — ^A  col- 
lection of  recipes  for  puddings,  jams,  salads,  and  other  dishes  in  which  oranges 
are  used. 

Care  of  food  in  the  home,  Mary  H.  Abel  ( U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui,  375, 

pp.  46-^-11,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  in  this  bulletin  has  summarized  the  results  of 

experiments  and  tests  specially  undertaken,  as  well  as  the  results  of  experience 

obtained  in  the  practical  handling  of  such  problems,  and  the  information  which 

is  collected  has  been  supplemented  by  general  data  gathered  from  a  variety  of 

sources.    The  questions  considered  have  to  do  with  the  economical  use  in  the 

home  of  products  of  the  farm,  dairy,  and  garden,  and  also  with  the  subject  of 

household  hygiene.    The  subjects  discussed  include  among  others  mold,  bacteria, 

aud  the  spoiling  of  food,  flies,  dust  in  relation  to  food,  food  supply,  storage  of 

food,  the  handling  of  food  and  utensils  in  the  kitchen,  the  importance  of  good 

house  plans  and  home  conveniences,  and  cleanliness  in  public  eating  places. 

"  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  preparation  of  food  must  more  and 
more  come  to  be  considered  as  an  occupation  that  requires  of  the  person  who 
undertakes  it  knowledge  and  habits  quite  beyond  what  is  now  expected  of  a 
person  who  is  simply  a  *  good  cook.* 

"  It  is  even  more  essential  that  the  hopsewife  who  buys  food  and  who  attends 
to  her  own  food  preparation  should  have  such  knowledge." 

Practical  dietetics,  W.  G.  Thompson  (New  York  and  London,  1909,  4,  ed,  enh, 
pp.  XXVI+928,  figs.  43), — In  this  volume  a  large  amount  of  data  has  been  in- 
corporated which  has  accumulated  since  the  last  edition  was  published.  As  a 
whole  the  volume  constitutes  an  extended  handbook  on  the  composition  anrl 
preparation  of  food,  characteristics  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods  of  different 
sorts,  cooking,  digestion,  dietaries,  and  other  topics  concerned  with  normal  nu- 
trition, in  addition  to  the  chapters  which  deal  with  diet  in  different  kinds  of 
disease  and  other  special  conditions,  and  information  regarding  the  diet  In  dif- 
ferent hospitals. 

In  an  appendix  a  large  number  of  recipes  are  given  for  preparing  beverages 
and  foods  for  sick  room  use,   A  detailed  index  to  the  volume  is  provided. 
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Beport  on  national  vitality,  its  wastes,  and  conservation,  I.  Fishis  (Bui 
Com,  One  Hundred  Nat.  Health  [Washington],  1909,  No.  30,  pp,  Vlll-hlSS).- 
Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  the  conservation  of  national  vitality  through 
public  hygiene,  semipublic  hygiene,  and  personal  hygiene,  the  prevalence  of 
undue  fatigue,  and  conservation  through  heredity. 

The  question  of  diet  and  fatigue  Is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  theory  that 
the  average  protein  consumption  at  the  present  time  is  excessive,  and  in  the 
discussion  Investigations  which  in  the  author's  opinion  would  supi)ort  this 
theory  are  summarized. 

As  a  whole,  the  bulletin  is  a  valuable  summary  of  statistical  and  other  datJL 

Theory  of  nutrition  based  on  energetics,  M.  Bibciieb-Benneb  (Grundzugr 
der  Emahrungstherapie  auf  Grand  der  Energetik.  Berlin,  1909,  3,  ed.;  rer.  ia 
Zentbl.  Physiol.,  23  {1909),  No.  IS,  p.  -^5/).— This  volume  which  advocates  « 
vegetarian  and  more  8i>eclflcally  a  raw  fruit  diet,  is  critically  reviewed  by  the 
abstractor. 

The  applicability  of  the  mass-energry  law  to  energry  changes  in  living  mat- 
ter, I,  H.  Fbifidenthat  (Zentbl.  Physiol.,  23  (1909),  No.  IJi,  pp.  437-4^9).— An 
Introductory  pai)er. 

Begular  ration  of  the  French  army:  Chemical  composition  and  energy 
value,  L.  C.  Maillabd  (Rer.  Soe.  8ei.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  6.  pp.  1/7- 
166). — In  this  report  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  study  of  the  food  of 
the  French  army  a  large  amount  of  information  is  summarized  regarding  the 
scoiH?  of  the  Inquiry,  the  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  rations  served  and 
their  food  and  energy  value. 

The  protein  in  the  rations  of  137  regiments  and  battalions  ranged  from  125 
to  195  gm.  and  the  energy  value  from  3,120  to  4,590  calories,  or  considering  the 
energ>'  of  digestible  food,  from  2,813  to  4,131  calories.  As  regards  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  army,  the  author  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  artillery  the 
energy  value  of  the  rations  was  3,407  calories;  of  the  infantry,  3,2«0;  and  of 
the  cavalry,  3,160. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  subject  the  author  concludes  that  the  French  army 
ration  is  deficient  in  protein  of  animal  origin,  deficient  in  fat,  and  contains  an 
excessive  amount  of  protein  of  vegetable  origin  and  an  excess  of  carbohydrates. 

Army  diet  (Rev.  Soe.  Sei.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  XXXVl. 
XXXVll). — A  discussion  of  the  above  paper. 

Analysis  of  prisoners'  diet,  H.  Kbeis  (Ber.  Chem.  Lab.  Basel.  1908.  pp.  39-^1; 
abs.  in  Ztsehr.  Vntersueh.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  7,  p.  4^<?).— 
From  a  study  covering  a  week  it  was  calculated  that  the  daily  food  per  perswi 
supplied  109.6  gm.  protein,  61.7  gni.  fat,  18.3  gm.  crude  fiber  and  465.9  gm. 
other  carbohydrates,  and  46.9  gm.  ash,  including  36.5  gm.  salt 

A  study  of  malnutrition  in  the  school  child  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc..  SS 
(1909),  No.  9,  pp.  712-7H). — ^A  discussion  of  a  paper  by  Sill,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  567). 

Towards  social  reform.  Canon  Babnett  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett  (Netv  York. 
1909,  pp.  3')2). — A  number  of  essays  on  social  welfare  topics  which  have  ap- 
pcartMl  at  different  times  have  been  quoted  in  this  volume.  The  article  on  the 
public  feeding  of  school  children  (pp.  106-116)  is  of  Interest  to  students  of 
nutrition. 

[An  old  age  homel  (In  Copartnership  in  Housing.  London,  [1909],  pp.  27. 
28,  pi.  1). — An  illustrat^Hl  description  of  a  home  for  aged  persons  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  cooperation  in  baking  and  in  laundry  work. 

A  special  object  of  the  enterprise  is  to  provide  aged  couples  with  quarters 
insuring  the  privacy  of  the  home  with  the  conveniences  possible  by  systematic 
cooperation. 
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The  ntiologry  of  pellagra,  C.  H.  Lavindeb  ( X.  Y.  Med,  Jour,  and  Phila.  Med. 
Jour,,  90  (1909),  A'o.  2,  pp,  5^i-S8), — From  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
Rubject  the  author  believes  that  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  at 
least  tentatively : 

"The  cause  of  pellagra  Is  essentially  unknown.  The  Idea,  In  one  form  or 
another,  of  an  etiological  relation  between  pellagra  and  the  use  of  maize  as 
food,  is  held  by  the  majority  of  students  of  the  disease.  Such  an  idea  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  disease  itself.  It  rests  to  some  extent  upon 
the  observations  and  experimental  work  of  many  able  men,  and  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  unwise 
to  hold  such  views  so  dogmatically  as  to  exclude  Investigation  along  other  sug- 
gestive lines." 

Agricultural  aspects  of  the  pellagra  problem  in  the  United  States,  C.  L. 
ALSBEBG  {N,  Y.  Med.  Jour,  and  Phila,  Med,  Jour,,  90  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  50-5 If),— 
A'arious  theories  regarding  Indian  com  as  a  cause  of  i)ellagra  are  discussed. 

The  author  believes  that  as  a  preventive  of  pellagra  corn  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fat,  tliat  is,  with  a  small  proportion  of  germ,  should  be  cultivated  as 
"when  com  becomes  moldy  it  is  always  the  embryo  that  is  affected  first.'* 
Further,  toxic  substances  formed  in  the  embryo  are  thought  to  be  a  cause  of 
pellagra.  Com,  he  points  out,  should  be  well  grown,  well  ripened,  and  cured 
before  marketing  and  grinding,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  the  dealing  in  moist 
com  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  spoiling  or  deterioration  of  com 
and  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

"  The  remedy  is  then  to  cause  the  com  to  be  thoroughly  dried  before  trans- 
portation. To  bring  this  about,  com  must  be  sold  upon  a  basis  of  its  moisture 
content  But  to  make  this  possible  there  must  be  an  eflicient  impartial  system 
of  grain  standardization.  Such  a  system  under  the  complex  conditions  of  our 
present  civilization  can,  without  doubt,  be  best  carried  out  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Federal  grain  standardization  would  not  merely  tend  to  restore  to 
us  our  lost  markets,  it  would  not  merely  increase  our  economic  efficiency,  it 
would  not  merely  make  for  higher  business  morals  and  greater  commercial  hon- 
esty, but  it  would  also  be  a  most  imjwrtant  public  health  measure." 

Proteins. — The  relation  between  composition  and  food  value,  E.  F.  Arm- 
sTBor^G  (Chepi.  Neics,  tOO  (1909),  No,  2600,  pp,  151,  152).— In  a  paper  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Winnii)eg,  1909,  the  author  discusses 
the  problem  of  the  food  value  of  protein  on  the  basis  of  theories  now  held 
regarding  its  structure.    He  sums  up  as  follows: 

"  When  discussing  the  value  of  foods,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  merely  the 
gross  amount  of  nitrogen-containing  matter,  but  the  nature  and  proiwrtion  of 
its  constituent  units  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  ideal  diet  should 
contain  as  much  variety  of  protein  as  possible  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  of 
all  the  possible  units  of  constructive  metabolism." 

The  influence  of  sodium  chlorid  on  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  protein, 
C.  Padebi  (Areh.  FarmacoL  Sper.  e  8iH.  Aff.,  8  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  2)9-261).— 
ESxperlmental  data  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  influence  of  carbohydrates  and  fats  on  protein  metabolism,  E.  P.  Cath- 
CABT  (Jour.  Physiol.,  39  (1909),  No,  //,  pp.  3J 1-329,  dgms.  2).— In  these  experi- 
ments, which  were  made  with  men,  the  carbohydrate  diet  was  cc>niiK)sed  of  such 
materials  as  tapioca,  sugar,  honey,  and  com  flour  or  of  banana  flour  and  honey; 
the  fat  diet  of  butter  and  cream ;  and  the  fat-protein  diet  of  casein  bread, 
cheese,  butter,  and  eggs. 

According  to  the  author,  "  with  a  carbohydrate  diet,  practically  nitrogen  and 
fat  free,  there  is  a  fall  in  the  output  of  urinary  nitrogen. 
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"  With  a  fat  diet,  practically  nitrogen  and  carbohydrate  free,  there  Is  a 
marked  rise  in  the  output  of  urinary  nitrogen. 

**  During  starvation  creatin  is  constantly  present  in  the  urine. 

"  The  output  of  creatin  induced  by  fasting  at  once  falls  when  the  diet  consists 
of  carbohydrate,  whereas  with  the  fat  diet  the  amount  excretetl  increases. 

**  The  amount  of  creatin  excreted  during  the  fat  i)eriod  is  not  markedly 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  protein  food  (carbohydrate  free)  to  the  diet. 

"The  hyiKJthesls  is  put  forward  that  the  carbohydrates  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  endocellular  synthetic  processes  in  connection  with  protein  metabolism. 

*'  It  is  probable  that  foodstuflfs  should  be  valued,  as  Chauveau  suggested,  more 
on  account  of  their  Isoglycogenic  than  their  Isodynamic  value." 

The  author  notes  that  the  banana  flour  which  was  made  Into  small  cakes 
and  eaten  with  honey  **  was  not  on  the  whole  very  well  utilized." 

Lowering  the  rate  of  metabolism,  It.  Stehelin  (Deut,  Med,  Wchitschr.,  JJ 
(1909),  No.  14,  PP^  609-611). — Both  fat  and  carbohydrates  lower  the  metabolism 
of  protein  when  taken  with  It,  according  to  the  author's  conclusions.  The  iiaper 
as  a  whole  has  to  do  with  .metabolism  In  disease. 

The  Harvey  lectures,  1906-7  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1908,  pp.  31  i,  pis.  4, 
figs.  45,  charts  4). — Among  the  papers  included  in  this  volume  several  are  of 
special  Interest  In  connection  with  physiological  chemistry,  nutrition,  and  re- 
lated subjects,  namely :  The  Principles  of  Vaccine  Therapy,  by  A.  E.  Wright ;  The 
Ck)mmon  Bacteriological  Infectious  of  the  Digestive  Tract  and  the  Intoxications 
Arising  Therefrom,  by  C.  A.  Herter ;  The  Myelins  and  Potential  Fluid  Crystals 
of  the  Body,  by  J.  G.  Adami ;  The  Factors  of  Safety  in  Animal  Structure  and 
Animal  t>?onomy,  by  S.  J.  Meltzer  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  63) ;  Metabolism  During 
Inanition,  by  F.  G.  Benedict  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  866) ;  and  Some  Recent  Studies 
on  Heredity,  by  E.  B.  Wilson  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  271). 

Organization,  work,  and  publications  of  Food  and  Nutrition  Investigations 
(U  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Circ.  89,  pp.  18). — ^A  short  account  is  given 
of  the  organization  and  scope  of  the  Nutrition  Investigations  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  publications  of  the  Office 
relating  to  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man.  In  addition  to  the  usual  biblio- 
graphical data,  brief  notes  are  given  In  every  case  regarding  the  character  of 
the  publications  listed. 

The  purpose  of  these  Nutrition  Investigations,  as  stated  In  this  circular,  is  to 
study  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  value  for  human  food  of  agricul- 
tural products,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

ANIMAL  PBODTJCTION. 

Animal  nutrition  problems  in  relation  to  the  work  of  tke  ezi>«]iment 
stations,  C.  F.  Langworthy  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
337-3o4). — In  this  article  the  Important  progress  made  in  the  growth  of  scien- 
tific methods  for  studying  the  problems  of  animal  nutrition  is  discussed. 
Recent  noteworthy  investigations,  particularly  at  the  American  experiment 
stations,  are  cited  to  show  how  the  methods  of  the  practical  feeder  de[>ending 
ui)on  empirical  knowledge  are  gradually  giving  way  to  exact  methods,  which 
can  be  discovered  only  by  laboratory  investigations. 

^Vinong  other  toi)ic8  briefly  treated  are  the  chemistry  of  embryonic  life,  the 
nee<l  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  protein  requirement  to  the 
ash  requirement  and  other  factors,  and  the  study  of  new  or  little  known  feed- 
ing stuffs.  Ijlnes  of  work  are  suggested  which  promise  results  of  theoretical 
jmd  practical  Imimrtance,    There  are  numerous  references  to  the  literature. 
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The  problem  of  age,  grrowth,  and  death,  C.  S.  Minot  ( ^e^jo  York  and  London, 
190K  pp.  XXll-\-2S0y  figs.  73), — This  book  summarizes  the  results  of  Investi- 
irations  on  the  correlation  of  age  and  growth  and  attempts  to  throw  light  on 
the  problems  of  growth,  differentiation,  senescence,  and  death  by  the  demon- 
stration of  laws  governing  the  proportionate  volume  of  the  nucleus  and  cell 
body  in  the  growing  organism.  It  is  based  largely  on  investigations  of  the 
anthor. 

Measurem^its  of  growth,  or  increase  of  protoplasm,  show  very  rapid  gains 
for  a  short  time  in  the  early  stages  of  an  organism.  A  few  days  after  birth  a 
chick  may  add  9  per  cent  of  Its  weight  in  a  single  day,  but  the  rate  of  growth 
diminishes  rapidly  until  at  2  months  of  age  it  never  adds  more  than  3  per  cent 
per  diem  to  its  weight  and  at  3  months  only  1  per  cent.  A  male  rabbit  the 
fourth  day  after  its  birth  may  add  over  17  per  cent  of  its  weight  per  diem,  and 
at  2i  months  only  1  per  cent.  Growth  curves  of  chickens,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits, 
and  hnman  beings  are  given.  The  appendixes  contain  a  description  of  an 
age-reckoner,  data  on  the  growth  of  rabbits  and  chickens,  and  related  matters. 

The  author  sums  up  his  investigations  by  formulating  4  laws :  "  First,  reju- 
venation depends  on  the  increase  of  the  nuclei.  Second,  senescence  dei>ends 
on  the  increase  of  the  protoplasm,  and  on  the  differentiation  of  the  cells. 
Third,  the  rate  of  growth  depends  on  the  degree  of  senescence.  Fourth,  senes- 
cence is  at  its  maximum  in  the  very  young  stages,  and  the  rate  of  senescence 
diminishes  with  age.  As  the  corollary  from  these,  we  have  this — natural  death 
is  the  consequence  of  cellular  differentiation.  .  .  . 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  growing  old  depends  upon  the  increase  of  the  proto- 
plasm, and  the  proportional  diminution  of  the  nucleus,  we  can  perhaps  in  the 
future  find  some  means  by  which  the  activity  of  the  nuclei  can  be  increased 
and  the  younger  system  of  organization  thereby  prolonged." 

The  "presence  and  absence"  hypothesis,  G.  H.  Shull  {Amer.  Nat.,  43  (1909), 
\o.  511,  pp.  410-419). — ^The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  the  dominance 
of  •*  absence  "  over  "  presence  "  can  be  explained  without  recourse  to  inhibiting 
factors^  Simple  chemical  experiments  are  cited  to  show  that  what  aiipears  to 
be  a  pair  of  characters  is  really  the  presence  and  absence  of  a  single  character. 
When  absence  dominates  over  presence  the  positive  character  is  latent  in  the 
heterozygote.  Visible  Mendelian  characters  are  always  secondary  and  are 
deiiendent  at  some  stage  of  analysis  upon  chemical  reaction. 

Inheritance  of  yellow  color  in  rodents,  A.  L.  Hagedoobn  (Univ.  Gal.  Pubs., 
Pkys.,  3  (1909),  No.  14,  pp.  P5-P9).— This  is  a  discussion  of  results  obtained 
by  recent  experimaits  on  the  subject 

The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  Castle's  barring  factor  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  2  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  modifying  factor  present  in  the  domi- 
nant strains  of  yellow  rodents.  Its  action  is  seen  in  a  partial  Inhibiting  of  the 
2  darker  pigments  whenever  these  are  present  with  it  in  one  zygote,  for  which 
Is  proposed  the  name  **  inhibiting  factor."  The  barring  of  the  hairs  and  the 
body  markings  should  then  be  due  to  the  other  component  of  Castle's  barring 
factor,  for  which  is  proposed  the  name  "  marking  factor." 

The  other  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows:  "Different  strains  of  yellow 
rodents  exist,  the  differences  between  the  strains  being  due  not  only  to  pig- 
ments but  also  to  other  definite  modifying  factors.  Yellow  mice  are  not  neces- 
sarily heterozygous.  A  reversion  of  the  order  of  dominance  does  not  take 
place.  It  is  Impossible  for  one  pigment  to  dominate  over  another.  The  pres- 
ence of  one  pigment  is  simply  dominant  over  its  absence.    Bateson's  hyi>othesis, 
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that  Mendelian  dominance  and  recessiveness  are  simply  the  effects  of  presence 
and  absence  of  one  definite  determinant.  Is  correct," 

Canary  breeding.— J^  partial  analysis  of  records  from  1891  to  1909^  A.  B. 
Galloway  (Biometrika,  7  (1909),  No,  1-2,  pp,  1-42,  ph,  5,  figs,  4), — This  paper 
contains  the  results  of  17  years'  breeding  with  many  types  of  canaries.  The 
author  considers  that  diversity  of  type  has  arisen  from  crosses  between  cinna- 
mon sports  and  the  wild  green  bird.  This  theory  is  advanced  from  (1)  a 
study  of  wild  sports  in  nature  and  in  confinement,  (2)  cinnamon  and  clnjoamon 
bred  hybrids  which  frequently  show  characteristics  of  canary  varieties  arising 
de  novo,  (3)  collateral  evidence  of  a  similar  nature  in  poultry  and  pigeons,  and 
from  (4)  a  study  of  the  earliest  canary  literature. 

Mendelian  inheritance  in  canaries  is  discussed  at  length.  Darlc-eye  and  pinic- 
eye  are  found  to  behave  generally  in  Mendelian  fashion,  for  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  homozygous  tyi)e  of  darli-eye  canary  and  also  a  heterozygous  or 
Impure  form  occurring  In  the  male  as  well  as  the  female.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  female  of  the  homozygous  type  of  darlc-eye  canary  is  homozygous 
as  well  as  the  male.  Other  characters  which  are  seen  to  behave  as  recesBires 
are  buffness  and  crest-bred  plain-headedness;  their  corresponding  qualities  (yel- 
lowness and  crestedness)  exhibit  more  or  less  imperfect  dominance.  The 
majority  of  crests  api)ear  to  be  heterozygous  with  respect  to  crest. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Davenport  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1072)  are  stated 
to  be  different  from  those  of  the  author,  l>ecause  of  the  breeding  stock  used  bj 
Daveni)ort  and  his  Interpretation  of  fancy  points.  The  need  for  a  more  strict 
definition  of  characters  and  their  nomenclature  is  indicated.  Colored  plates 
and  engravings  are  used  to  assist  In  Improving  the  terminology  of  canary 
fanciers. 

Note  on  partial  leucosis  in  a  hen,  W.  C.  Finch  (Biometrika,  7  (1909),  No.  1-i, 
pp,  234-236,  fign,  5), — An  account  of  birds  which  were  obtained  by  a  cross 
between  an  Indian  game  and  a  true  Houdan.  One  hen  turned  from  black  to 
spotted  in  her  first  year,  the  sjwts  since  that  time  having  diminished  annually. 
Another  hen  has  been  once  black,  once  white,  then  once  spotted,  and  again 
white. 

The  rdle  of  inorganic  phosphorus  in  the  nutrition  of  animals,  E.  B.  Habt, 
E.  V.  McC/OLLUM,  and  J.  G.  Fuller  ( Wisconsin  8ta,  Research  Bui.  /,  pp.  38,  figs. 
7). — The  investigations  reiwrted  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (EI  S.  IL, 
21,  p.  09). 

The  relative  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  F.  T.  Shutt  (RpU  Select  Standing  Com. 
Agr.  and  Colon,  [Canada],  1909,  pp,  22-42), — Analyses  are  reported  of  molasses, 
apple  pomace,  Paddy  rice,  by-products  of  com,  wheat,  oats  and  peas,  cotton-seed 
and  flaxseed  meals,  and  mixed  feeds. 

Begristered  feeding  stuffs  (Kansas  8ta,  Feeding  Stuffs  Bui.  4,  pp.  4). — This 
contains  a  list  of  all  feeding  stuffs  registered  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1010,  and  also  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  condl- 
mental  feeds  whose  registrations  have  expired. 

The  Wisconsin  feeding  stuff  law,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Circ,  Inform. 
1,  pp,  9), — This  contains  the  text  of  the  Wisconsin  feeding  stuff  law  as  amended 
by  the  legislature  of  1009,  and  comments  thereon.  Standards  of  pure  feeds  of 
different  kinds  are  suggested  in  order  to  aid  manufacturers  and  dealers  In 
determining  the  guaranties  under  which  their  various  feeds  may  safely  be  sold. 

A  guide  to  the  domesticated  animals  (other  than  horses),  R.  Lydekkes 
(London;  Govt.,  190H,  pp.  5'/.  pis.  8,  figs.  7). — A  brief  account  of  the  different 
types  of  domesticated  animals,  chiefly  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs,  represented  by 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 
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CKtide  to  the  spedmens  of  the  horse  family  (Equidse),  R.  Lydekker  (Lon- 
don; Gf>t't,,  J 907 J  pp.  42,  pis,  15). — ^This  contains  an  outline  of  the  evolution  of 
the  hortie  an^  an  account  of  the  specimens  In  the  British  Museum,  which  repre- 
sent different  types  of  living  and  extinct  relatives  of  the  horse. 

On  the  science  of  hippology,  E.  Nicolas  (Rev.  G6n.  MM,  Fdf.,  i^  (1909),  No. 
159-160,  pp.  129-168,  figs.  3). — The  author  explains  the  need  for  more  exact 
information  relating  to  the  characteristics  of  horses,  and  outlines  a  method  of 
procedure  i^rhich  should  be  adopted  In  purchasing  horses  to  be  used  in  the 
French  army.  Measurements  and  various  tests  should  be  made  periodically, 
from  the  time  of  purchase  until  the  death  of  the  animal.  Accurate  records 
of  the  form,  i>hysiological  characters,  adaptability  for  different  kinds  of  work, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  would  eventually  supply  data  for  an  exact 
science  of  hlppology. 

The  Uellore  cattle,  F.  C.  Gearhabt  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev,  [English  Ed.},  2 
{1909^,  'So.  7,  pp.  373-37<5,  pi,  1). — A  brief  account  of  a  shipment  of  Nellore 
cattle  from  India  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  thought  that  these  cattle  are 
saperior  to  any  of  the  indigenous  breeds.  Up  to  the  present  time  European 
breeds  have  not  proved  to  be  of  any  value  under  natural  range  conditions  in 
the  Orient. 

Kations  for  fattening  swine,  B.  E.  Carmichael  (Ohio  8ta,  Bui.  209,  pp,  71- 
S9). — ^Yoang  in-owing  animals  were  used  in  all  the  exi)eriments. 

The  following  table  gives  the  cost  of  gains  made  with  different  rations  when 
fed  in  the  dry  lot,  estimating  com  to  be  worth  56  cts.  i)er  bushel,  middlings  $25 
per  ton,  soy  beans  |30  i>er  ton,  tankage  $40  per  ton,  and  skim  milk  $3  per  ton : 

Comparison  of  grain  rations  for  swine  in  3  dry  lots. 


LOT  1. 


Com  meal 

Com  meal  and  80V-bean  meal  4:1  . . . 

Com  meal  and  mlddlingR  i:l 

Com  meal  and  tankage 

Com  meal  and  skim  milk  1:2.77 

LOT  2. 

Com  meal 

C*)m  meal  and  tankage  8:1 

Com  meal  and  toy-bean  meal  4:1  ... 

LOT  3. 


Com  meal  and  tankage  8:1 

Com  meal  and  soy-bean  meal  4:1. 


Grain 

pound 
gain. 


Lbs. 
0.571 
1.075 
1.250 
1.612 
2.023 


I 


1.002 
1.682 
1.616 


1.458 
1.443 


Lbs. 
6.177 
4.279 
4.216 
3. 602 
2.899. 


5.  M9 
3.941 
3.981 


4.377 
4.336 


Cost  pel 
pound 
gain. 


Cts. 
6.18 
4.71 
5.06 
4.12 
4.11 


5.55 
4.38 
4.38 


Dressed 
weight. 


Perct. 


80.05 
82. 19 


79.32 
77.53 


In  lot  1  the  pigs  did  not  relish  the  soy-bean  meal  mixture.  In  lots  2  and  t\ 
the  amount  of  food  constituents  consumed  dally  is  estimated.  Analyses  of  the 
feeds  are  given. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  results  of  feeding  different  rations  in  the  dry 
lot  r.  the.  imsture.  Corn  was  estimated  at  6()  cts.  i)er  bushel  and  tankage  at 
$42J¥^  I>er  ton. 

Xbe  experiments  were  made  for  3  years  and  there  were  5  animals  in  each  lot. 
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Feeding  tests  with  swine  in  the  dry  lot  and  at  pasture  in  190S,  1901,  and  1908. 


Number 
of  days. 


Ration. 


1906. 
Cora  and  paflture 

Cora,  skim  milk  and  pasture 

1907. 

Cora  meal  on  pasture 

Com  meal  in  dry  lot 

Cora  meal  and  tankage  6:1  on  pasture 
Cora  meal  and  tankage  6:1  in  dry  lot. 

1908. 

Com  meal  on  pasture 

Cora  meal  in  dry  lot 

Cora  meal  and  tankage  8:1  on  pasture. 
Corn  meal  and  tankage  8:1  in  dry  lot. 


Feed  con- 
sumed 

per 
pound 
gain. 


Cost  per 
pound 
gBln. 


Lb$. 
8.815 
2.635 
corn; 
8.768  j 
skim 
milk. 

4.674 
5.945 
3.809 
3.892 


3.444 
6.083 
3.213 
8.478 


4.09 
5.46 

4.02 
4.14 


In  comparing  light  v,  heavy  grain  rations  in  the  dry  lot  there  was  no  marked 
difference  In  the  economy  of  gain  in  the  different  lots,  but  there  was  a  wide 
difference  In  length  of  time  required  to  i)roduce  a  pound  of  pork.  If  concen- 
trates are  to  be  used  exclusively  a  full  grain  ration  should  be  fed,  but  if 
pastured,  by  feeding  a  light  grain  ration  the  hogs  are  Induced  to  eat  a  large 
amount  of  grass  with  a  marked  economy  in  the  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  grain  consumed  In  the  dry  lot  and 
at  pasture : 

Comparison  of  light  and  heavy  grain  rations  with  swine  in  the  dry  lot  and  at 

pasture. 


Number 

of 
animals. 


Number 
of  days. 


198 
198 

198 
198 
62 
C2 


Ration. 


IN  DRY  LOT. 

Corn  meal,  middlings,  skim  milk 
Do.  I  full  fet'd 

Corn  menl  and  tankage  8:1 

Do.  J  full  feed 

Com  meal  and  tankage  8:1 

Do.  Ifullfeed 

IN  PASTURE. 

Corn  meal 

Do.  f  full  feed 


Average 
daily 

Feed  consumed 
per  pound  gained- 

gain  per 
pig- 

Milk. 

Concen- 
trates. 

Lbs. 
1.277 
.972 
1.785 
1.307 
1.574 
1.167 

1.396 
1.118 

Lbg. 
3.934 
3.868 



9 

JUbB. 

2.586 
2.645 
4-260 
A.SSS 
8.478 
S.S3Q 

4.674 
S.867 

Three  exr»erinients  were  conducted  to  secure  data  In  regard  to  the  amount 
of  tankage  which  could  be  fed  to  hogs  in  cattle  feed  lots.  On  the  whole 
greater  gains  resulted  from  §  lb.  of  tankage  daily  per  pig  than  from  only  i  lb. 

Preparation  of  com  for  hogs,  W.  J.  Kknnedy  and  E.  T.  Bobbins  {Iowa  8ta, 
Bui.  106,  pp.  305-S59,  figs.  IS), — During  the  i)ast  2  years  the  question  of  grind- 
ing and  soaking  corn  has  been  Investigated  by  this  station  with  312  hogs  of  all 
ages.  The  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  are  found  on  most  Iowa  farms 
where  spring  pigs  are  raised,  the  only  de^mrture  from  common  custom  being 
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in  feeding'  the  young  pigs  a  full  feed  of  com  in  summer  on  pasture  instead  of 
a  part  feed  as  is  often  done.  Each  of  the  lots  at  pasture  liad  a  small  movable 
hog  house  for  shelter  and  shade.  The  grass  was  mostly  timothy  and  blue 
grass,  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  fescues,  cheat,  and  sedges,  but  no  clovers. 
Meat  meal  w^as  used  to  supply  protein  to  all  hogs  that  did  not  have  access  to 
pasture,  in  order  to  produce  more  rapid  and  cheaper  gains  than  could  be  made 
with  com  alone.  The  cost  of  shelling  corn  was  1  ct.  per  bushel,  of  shelling 
and  grinding  3  cts.,  and  of  grinding  com-and-cob  meal  6  cts. 

C5om-and-cob  meal  gave  the  poorest  results  of  any  form  in  which  corn  was 
supplied.  Tbe  claim  occasionally  made  that  a  pound  of  com-and-cob  meal  is 
equal  to  a  pound  of  corn  meal  for  pig  feeding  found  no  support  in  these  results. 
When  fed  either  dry  or  soaked  12  hours  the  cob  appeared  to  be  worse  than 
useless.  In  each  case  when  ear  com,  which  would  have  yielded  83  per  cent 
of  shelled  com,  was  ground  into  com-and-cob  meal  it  was  found  that  less  than 
83  per  cent  of  its  w^eight  in  com  meal  would  produce  an  equal  amount  of  pork. 
The  wasting  of  feed  was  undoubtedly  greatest  with  the  lots  getting  dry  com 
meaL 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  2  years'  work  : 

Snmmary  of  results  of  feeding  com  prepared  in  different  ways  to  hogs  of  all 

ages, 

SPRING  PIGS  STARTED  AT  WEANING  TIME  ON  PASTURE. 


Khid  of  com. 


Number 
of  hogs. 


Nmnber 
of  days. 


Average 
daily 
galD. 


Feed  consumed. 


Com. 


Meat 
meal. 


CkMtper 
pound 
gain, 
com  at  63 
cts.  per 
bushel. 


Dry  ear  com 

Soaked  shelled  com 

Dry  c»>rD  meal 

Soaked  com  meal... 


38 


172 
172 
172 
172 


Lbs. 
0.95 
.94 

.85 


Lbs. 
4.00 
4.06 
4.08 
444 


Lbs. 

0.20 

.20 

.19 

.20 


Cts. 
6.03 
6.19 

5.87 
5.79 


HOGS   WEIGHING   100  LBS. 


AT  START.   FED  IN   SPRING  AND  SUMMER   IN   DRY 
YARDS. 


Dry  ear  com 

Soaked  shelled  com 

Dry  com  meal 

Soaked  com  meal... 


10 

140 

1.32 

5.66 

0.49 

10 

140 

1.30 

6.28 

.46 

10 

140 

1.21 

5.16 

.45 

10 

140 

1.52 

6.21 

.54 

5.33 
6.14 
6.63 
5.32 


HOGS  WEIGHING   200   LBS.  AT   START,   FED   IN  SPRING  AND   SUMMER   IN   DRY 

YARDS. 


Dry  ear  com 

Soaked  j^helled  com . 

Dry  fom  meal 

Soaked  com  meal 


10 

84 

1.74 

7.40 

0.74 

10 

84 

1.92 

7.88 

.77 

10 

84 

1.99 

8.18 

.81 

10 

84 

2.00 

8.40 

.82 

6.41 
6.26 
5.44 
6.55 


HOGS  WEIGHING  200  LBS.  AT  START, 

FED 

IN  SUMMER  ON 

PASTURE. 

T>rv  f>*r  oom 

11 
U 

45 
45 

1.31            7.13 
1.42            7.18 

6.00 

Soaked  flhelled  com ,,^,,,- 

6.64 

OLD  THIN  SOWS  WEIGHING  225  LBS.  .\T  START,  FED  IN  FALL  IN  DRY  YARDS. 


Dry  ear  com 

Snaked  shelled  com . 

Dry  com  meal 

Soaked  com  meal.... 


10 

56 

2.04 

8.14 

0.59 

10 

66 

2.49 

9.21 

.68 

10  , 

66 

2.40 

9.00 

.66 

10 

56 

2.44 

9.20 

.67 

4.84 
4.68 
4.75 
4.80 
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'*  Shelled  com  soaked  12  hours  was  more  palatable  and  produced  taster  and 
more  economical  gains  than  shelled  com  soaked  24  hours. 

"  With  hogs  over  200  lbs.  in  weight  the  soaking  of  corn  was  of  greater  ad- 
vantage to  those  running  on  pasture  than  to  those  confined  in  dry  yards. 

"  It  proved  useless  to  grind  com  for  hogs  of  any  age  when  the  weather  was 
warm  enough  to  permit  soaking.  In  every  case,  where  grinding  has  rfio^m  a 
saving  of  com,  simple  soaking  12  hours  in  water  has  shown  a  still  greater 
saving. 

"  Soaking  com  meal  added  nothing  to  its  feeding  value  for  hogs  that  relished 
dry  com  meal  sufficiently  to  eat  it  readily  in  that  condition.  Young  pigs  did 
not  relish  dry  com  meal  so  well  as  did  older  hogs. 

"  In  general,  hogs  that  had  been  accustomed  to  com  prepared  in  some  form 
received  at  least  a  temporary  check  in  rate  and  economy  of  gains  when  for  any 
reason  a  change  was  made  to  dry  ear  com.  When  the  gains  had  been  very 
rapid  on  the  soaked  6r  ground  com  this  effect  was  more  marked  and  in  some 
cases  offset  any  beneficial  effect  of  the  preparation  of  the  com. 

"  These  results  clearly  indicate  the  most  profitable  farm  practice  where  com 
was  the  main  jmrt  of  the  ration  for  hogs.  The  fastest  and  most  profitable  gains 
were  secured  by  feeding  dry  ear  com  until  the  hogs  were  close  to  200  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  scoop  shovel  was  all  that  was  needed  to  prepare  com  for  than. 
Then  if  the  hogs  were  to  be  fed  longer,  and  the  weather  permitted,  the  most 
profitable  gains  were  secured  by  changing  them  to  soaked  shelled  com.  Spring 
pigs  to  be  sold  the  next  fall  and  winter  thus  gave  the  best  results  when  fed  dry 
ear  corn  until  sold.  Fall  pigs  and  the  spring  pigs  carried  over  to  be  fattened 
the  following  spring  were  handled  most  profitably  by  feeding  dry  ear  com  until 
the  weather  became  mild  enough  for  soaking  corn  in  the  following  spring,  and 
then  feeding  soaketl  shelled  corn  until  the  finish.  This  was  especially  true 
when  the  hogs  were  run  on  pasture.  The  old  sows  made  faster  and  more  eco- 
nomical gains  on  dry  corn  meal  than  on  ear  com,  but  the  benefit  from  this  \wis 
largely  lost  when  It  was  finally  necessary  to  ship  them  to  market  on  ear  coro. 
They  were  handled  most  profitably  by  feeding  soaked  shelled  com." 

The  development  of  swine  breeding  in  Germany,  with  special  reference  to 
economic  problems,  A.  Cbone  (Die  Enttcieklung  der  Schiccinczucht  in  Deutst^ 
land  untrr  besondcrer  Berucksichtigung  der  Wirtschaftlichen  Fragen,  Inavg. 
Diss. J  Univ,  Jena,  1907,  pp.  112). — This  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  growth 
of  the  swine  industry  in  Germany,  with  statistics  since  1860.  Native  and  intro- 
duced breeds  of  swine  are  described,  and  there  is  an  account  of  public  and  pri- 
vate methods  for  promoting  the  industry. 

Baldamus'  illustrated  book  of  poultry  breeding*  A.  Beeck  (Baldamus'  niu*- 
triertes  Handhueh  der  Fcderviehzucht.  Berlin,  1908,  4'  ^^-^  vols.  1,  pp.  XIII-^- 
871,  pis.  6,  figs.  205;  2,  pp.  VIII-\-J^07,  pis.  2,  figs.  133).— This  treatise  on  pooltiy 
breeding  for  pleasure  and  profit  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  originally  writ- 
ten by  A.  C.  E.  Baldamus. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  present  status  of 
the  poultry  industry,  an  account  of  poultry  associations  and  other  measures  for 
encouraging  the  poultry  industry,  and  of  the  management  of  poultry,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls,  bantams,  peafowl,  guineas,  pheasants, 
and  turkeys  of  all  countries,  Including  frizzled,  rumpless,  short-legged,  and 
bald-necked  fowls,  prairie  hens,  Curassow,  and  other  little  known  varieties  of 
l)oultry.    The  second  volume  treats  of  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  and  swans. 

Chickens,  and  how  to  raise  them,  A.  T.  Johnson  (Philadelphia,  1909,  pp. 
159,  figs.  26). — A  popular  work  on  poultry,  which  contains  discussions  of  prac- 
tical methods  of  rearing  the  chickens,  managing  incubators,  the  common  dis- 
eases of  fowls,  and  related  topics. 
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Notes  on  the' behavior  of  the  domestic  fowl,  P.  B.  Hadl£:y  (Amer.  Nat,,  43 
(1909),  No.  515,  pp.  609-676,  fig,  1).— An  account  of  an  acquired  habit  of  an 
adult  Buff  Book  cockerel  of  so  manipulating  an  automatic  feeder  containing 
bran,  corn,  and  whole  wheat  as  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  the  com  and 
wheat 

The  marketingr  of  eggs,  H.  V.  Hawkins  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909), 
No.  9,  pp.  569-571). — ^Practical  hints  are  given  on  producing,  grading,  and  mar- 
keting strictly  No.  1  eggs.  Not  only  should  eggs  for  market  be  fresh  but  also 
they  should  not  be  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  sim,  dampness,  or  un- 
savory odors.  Dirty,  misshapen,  or  doubtful  eggs  should  not  be  sent  to  market. 
Studies  of  natural  oyster  propagation  atBamegat,  1908,  J.  Nelson  (New 
Jersey  8Uis.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  1^9-177,  pis,  6), — ^Thls  is  a  conthiuation  of  earlier 
studies  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1073). 

The  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  spawning  and  spatting  was  found 
to  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  water.  At  a  temi»erature  ranging  between 
70  and  75**  F.,  the  fry  required  about  3  weeks  to  mature  to  the  spatting  stage. 
At  a  temp^ature  ranging  from  75  to  80*  the  period  ie  only  2  weeks  in  length. 
This  result  has  great  imiwrtance,  because  the  nearer  the  planter  can  place  his 
cultch  to  the  date  when  a  batch  of  fry  is  setting  as  spat,  the  better  will  be  his 
catch  of  seed.  The  proper  time  can  be  estimated  with  approximate  accuracy 
by  opening  oysters  each  week,  particularly  at  the  close  of  a  warm  spell  during 
June  or  during  July,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  oysters  have  com- 
pleted flpawnlng.  Then  if  the  average  temperature  of  the  water  for  a  period 
of  10  days  is  below  75°,  the  shells  should  be  in  place  3  weeks  from  the  date 
when  spawning  w$is  completed;  but  if  the  average  is  above  75°,  the  length  of 
the  waiting  p^*iod  should  be  only  2  weeks.  In  no  case  should  the  cultch  be 
planted  before  the  oysters  have  spawned,  as  it  will  become  coated  with  a  slime 
that  will  prevent  the  spat  from  adhering. 

The  best  shells  collected  as  many  spat  after  being  out  a  single  night  as  did 
other  shells  that  were  simultaneously  exposed,  but  that  were  out  long  enough 
to  include  the  daylight  period  either  before  or  after.  There  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  different  clean  shells  newly  placed  in  power  to  attract  sjiat,  but 
very  little  difference  between  the  spat-catching  power  of  the  2  sides  of  the 
shell  except  in  the  case  of  the  outer  surface  when  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a 
floating  box.  Wliile  the  shell  was  in  the  position  in  which  it  naturally  falls 
when  planted,  that  is,  with  the  hollow  side  up,  the  outer  or  lower  surface 
caught  twice  as  many  spat  as  in  the  reverse  position ;  while  the  hollow  side 
caught  an  equal  number  in  either  position.  This  result  is  deemed  rather  sur- 
prising, as  when  a  shell  lies  in  its  natural  position,  it  is  in  a  reverse  position 
from  that  of  the  tiles  as  placed  in  EiUropean  oyster  culture.  Independent  com- 
parisop  iji  the  two  surf^ices,  by  taking  all  cases,  showed  an  average  of  18  spat 
per  shell  on  the  hollow  side  for  all  positions,  and  14  spat  for  the  outside  in  all 
positions.  In  actual  practice  the  planted  -shells  collect  much  mud  on  the  hollow 
upper  side,  yet  as  a  rule  most  of  the  spat  are  found  on  that  side  on  the  exposed 
rim. 

The  fry  were  not  abundantly  present  in  water  of  less  degree  of  saltness  than 
1X)08  specific  gravity,  which  means  either  that  fry  can  not  live  long  in  water 
fresher  than  this,  or  that  the  adult  oysters  do  not  spawn  in  water  fresher  than 
this.  It  becomes  important  therefore  in  making  new  artificial  oyster  beds  to 
study  the  saltness  of  the  water  at  the  proposed  place,  if  there  are  no  natural 
beds  in  the  vichilty. 

The  methods  of  filtration  and  making  experimental  cultch  are  described. 
Data  on  spawning,  development,  and  spatting  are  presented  in  graphic  and 
tabular  form. 
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Milking  machines:  Effect  of  method  of  handling  on  the  germ  content  of 
the  milk,  H.  A.  Harding,  J.  K.  Wilson,  and  G.  A.  Smith  (New  York  State  8ta, 
Bui,  311,  pp,  253-202,  pis.  4), — This  bulletin  reports  original  iuvestigatlona 
with  milliing  machines  and  reviews  other  Investigations  on  tlie  same  subject. 

The  point  that  is  emphasized  by  these  studies  is  tliat  the  quality  of  milk 
obtained  from  the  milking  machine  deiiends  largely  ui)on  its  care  and  manipu- 
lation. **  The  most  imi)ortaut  item  in  this  connection  is  the  careful  Immersion 
of  the  milking  parts  in  a  brine  or  similar  solution  between  milkings.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  many  times  more  efficacious  tlian  the  most  careful  steaming. 
While  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  particular,  a  10  per  cent  soluti<:Hi 
of  common  salt  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  immersing  the  tubes.  The  limit  to 
which  the  germ  content  of  the  milk  can  be  reduced  turns  largely  upon  tlie 
efficiency  of  the  air  filters  and  these  have  varied  widely  upon  the  different 
tyix?s  of  machines  which  have  been  studied." 

The  trials  with  the  Globe  milking  machine  in  1906  did  not  remove  all  of  the 
milk  and  the  bacterial  count  was  abnormally  high.  I^ter  trials,  reported,  in 
this  bulletin,  were  with  the  B-L-K  machine. 

When  the  teat  cups  and  rubber  parts  were  immersed  in  a  10  per  cent  salt 
solution  between  milkings  the  number  of  germs  per  cubic  centimeter  averaged 
17,086;  when  not  so  immersed,  188,580.  An  insiiection  of  the  tubes  In  tlie 
preliminary  work  showed  that  they  contained  air  in  considerable  quantities. 
Thereafter  the  condition  of  the  tubes  was  insi)ected  at  10  o'clock  each  day  on 
which  samples  were  to  be  collected  at  the  night  milking,  and  the  air  which  'wras 
practically  always  found  in  the  tubes  was  expelled.  Later  an  attempt  was 
made  to  measure  the  effect  of  allowing  air  to  remain  in  the  tubes,  and  it  Tras 
found  that  when  the  air  was  excluded  the  count  was  1,990;  when  left  in  the 
tubes,  4,740. 

In  experiments  with  cotton  filters  when  the  vacuum  was  broken  at  the 
stanchion  cock  the  germ  content  on  the  suction  filter  side  was  19,856,  and  on 
the  other  side  8,290.  Without  the  filter  the  figures  were  51,600  and  12,6ri0, 
resiKJctively.  In  using  cotton  filters  when  the  vacuum  was  broken  througli  the 
teat  cocks  the  germinal  count  on  the  filter  side  was  4,383;  on  the  other  side 
7,764.  Without  the  filters  the  counts  were  10,758  and  7,177,  respectively. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  larger  suction  filter  is  capable  of  removing  the 
germs  from  the  air  which  rushes  in  at  the  time  the  stanchion  hose  is  removed 
from  the  stanchion  cock. 

Later  experiments  were  made  with  a  new  type  of  machine  in  which  no 
unflltered  air  was  admitted  to  the  milk  chamber,  and  in  the  relief  filters  the 
cup  for  cotton  was  much  larger  than  in  the  type  used  in  the  previous  experi- 
ments. With  this  machine  the  average  bacterial  count  was  3,210  as  compared 
with  8,340  with  the  older  tyi)e.  Two  later  machines  were  tested  which  differed 
from  the  preceding  form  in  that  they  did  not  have  a  relief  filter  on  the  dome 
of  the  milking  machine,  and  the  relief  filters  at  the  teat  cup  connectors  had 
correspondingly  larger  openings  for  the  entrance  of  air.  In  one  of  the  ma- 
chines the  filter  was  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  which  admits  the  air  Into  the  teat 
cup  connector  in  front  of  the  oi)ening  coming  from  the  forward  pair  of  teats. 
The  tiltoring  cotton  was  prevented  from  entering  this  cone  by  a  perforated 
sheet  of  metal.  The  object  of  this  change  was  to  equalize  the  milking  action 
of  the  4  teats.  The  test  was  intended  to  determine  whether  this  change  in  form 
Intliieneed  the  filter  action  when  the  capacity  of  the  filter  remained  constant. 
The  results  were  slightly  better  on  the  average  with  the  filter  supplied  with 
a  cone,  but  the  difference  was  not  marked. 
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A  test  was  made  of  the  eiTect  of  filling  only  the  suction  filter  cup  with  cotton 
and  contrasting  this  with  the  results  where  the  cotton  was  not  used.  With  the 
cotton  the  count  was  4,405;  without  the  cotton,  16,185.  These  results  indi- 
cate that  where  the  dairyman  does  not  feel  that  there  is  sufficient  time  to  fill 
all  the  filter  cups  with  cotton  the  maximum  benefit  will  be  obtained  by  filling 
the  suction  filter. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  relative  filtering  efficiency  of  absorbent  and 
ordinary  cotton,  but  there  was  no  observable  difference.  Carrying  the  pail  to 
the  bam  with  the  top  removed  increased  the  bacterial  count,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Also,  disconnecting  the  parts  to  rearrange  the  teat  cups  when  changing 
from  one  cow  to  another  only  occasionally  increased  the  germ  content  to  a 
marked  extent. 

Milking  machines  and  clean  milk,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  8ta,  Bui. 
S17,  popular  ed.,  pp.  10). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

The  production  and  handling  of  clean  milk,  K.  Winslow  (New  York,  1909, 
2.  ed.,  pp.  367 f  pis,  18 j  figs,  85), — In  this  edition  much  of  the  original  text 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  779)  has  beai  revised.  The  following  new  chapters  have  been 
added:  Essentials  of  Milk  Bacteriology,  Quantitative  Bacterial  Analysis  of 
Millf,  Media  Making  and  Apparatus  Required  for  Bacterial  Analysis  of  Milk, 
and  Classification  and  Identification  of  Bacteria,  by  H.  W.  Hill,  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  Dairy  Bacteriology,  by  H.  W.  Conn. 

The  score  card  in  dairy  regulation,  G.  H.  Gloves  (Hoard's  Dairyman^  40 
(1909),  No.  41,  pp.  1191,  1209).— It  is  pointed  out  that  the  score  card  for 
dairy  work  should  be  adapted  to  suit  local  conditions  as  the  different  Items 
do  not  have  the  same  relative  significance  in  all  places.  "  Ten  points  allowed 
for  cleanliness  of  cows  Is  just  as  Important  In  Colorado  as  it  Is  In  Chicago, 
but  22  points  allowed  on  stables  is  not,  for  the  reason  that  dairy  cows  in 
•Colorado  are  only  kept  in  stables  while  they  are  being  milked  for  one-quarter 
of  the  year.  Again,  the  cooling  of  milk  Is  just  as  important  in  Colorado  as 
in  Chicago,  but  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cows  has  not  the  same  Importance 
because  there  is  much  less  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  in  the  arid  West." 

The  author  has  devised  a  score  card  In  which  he  reserves  20  points  out  of 
equipment  for  general  conditions  in  order  to  have  a  greater  freedom  in  allow- 
ing for  local  conditions. 

Disinfection  of  a  large  dairy  premises  and  many  employees  after  scarlet 
fever,  C.  E.  North  (Engin.  News,  62  (1909),  No,  4,  p.  106) .—Details  are  given 
of  the  method  of  disinfecting  the  employees  and  premises  of  a  large  dairy 
after  2  cases  of  scarlet  fever  had  been  discovered  among  the  employees. 

The  milk  was  pasteurized  each  day  in  order  to  give  consumers  absolute  safety 
from  Infection  without  interrupting  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  dairy 
house,  dairy  utensils,  and  dormitories  for  the  employees  were  disinfected, 
and  the  dormitory  disinfection  was  tested  by  control  cultures  of  bacteria. 
The  employees  were  disinfected,  provided  with  sterilized  clothing,  and  their 
throats  and  noses  examined  dally  by  the  visiting  physician.  At  the  end  of 
15  days,  no  other  cases  having  been  discovered,  the  pasteurization  of  the 
milk  was  discontinued. 

Directions  for  the  home  pasteurization  of  milk,  L.  A.  Rogers  ( U.  8.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ,  152,  pp,  2), — This  circular  describes  a  simple 
outfit  for  the  home  pasteurization  of  the  milk  delivered  In  the  cities  in  the 
sommer  montlis  which  is  to  be  used  chlefiy  for  children. 

Leucocytes  in  milk:  Methods  of  determination  and  the  effect  of  heat  upon 
their  number,  H.  C.  Campbell  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  Bui,  117, 
pp.  19). — The  experimental  work  reported  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Penusyivauia  state  live-stock  sanitary  board. 
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The  Stoke,  Stewart,  Tromnisdorff,  and  Doane-Buckley  methods  of  delermin- 
ing  leucocytes  In  milk  are  described  and  compared.  In  20  samples  of  market 
milk  these  methods  showed  a  certain,  although  not  a  uniform  relationship. 
When  one  ran  high  the  others  usually  also  showed  a  lilgh  count  Streptococci 
were  found  either  on  staining  the  sediment  or  on  the  agar  plates  in  each  of  the 
20  samples  examined. 

In  all  samples  taken  in  a  careful  manner  from  a  young  cow  In  her  first  lacta- 
tion period  the  leucocyte  count  and  the  percentage  of  sediment  was  very  low, 
considered  with  relation  to  the  standard.  No  streptococci  were  found  either 
on  examinaton  of  the  sediment  or  on  the  agar  plates.  In  the  majority  of  sam- 
ples from  a  cow  having  inflammation  of  the  udder  streptococci  were  found 
either  in  the  sediment  or  on  the  agar  plates.  There  seemed  to  be  some  relation 
l)etween  the  presence  of  the  streptococci  and  the  number  of  leucocytes. 

The  fore  milk,  middle  milk,  and  strlppings,  both  unheated  and  heated  to  70* 
C,  were  studied,  and  40  out  of  42  samples  examined  showed  a  much  larger 
number  of  cells  in  the  heated  samples  than  in  the  unheated.  A  number  of 
samples  were  also  examined  at  different  temperatures  in  order  to  observe  at 
what  point  the  change  in  the  apparent  leucocyte  content  occurred. 

**  The  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  between  60°  C.  and  70*. 
There  was  an  increase  at  80,  90,  and  100°,  but  the  results  were  not  so  unifcH-m 
and  the  examination  was  much  more  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  coagu- 
lated albumin,  which  interfered  with  the  count.  At  the  high  temperatures  the 
leucocytes  were  more  or  less  disintegrated  and  qould  not  be  so  easily  differenti- 
ated from  foreign  material,  hence  the  count  was  rendered  less  reliable. 

**  In  pasteurized  milk  the  leucocyte  count  is  usually  higher  than  in  raw  milk; 
therefore  it  was  thought  desirable  to  examine  a  series  of  four  tubes  from  the 
same  sample.  The  first  tube  was  unheated;  the  second  was  heated  to  70*; 
the  third  was  heated  and  then  cooled,  and  kept  at  15"  for  twenty-four  hours; 
the  fourth  was  heated,  then  cooled,  kept  at  15°  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
heated  again.  ...  In  every  lnstan(»e  after  the  milk  was  once  heated  the  cooling 
did  not  bring  it  back  to  its  original  condition,  while  the  second  heating  to  70°  C 
did  not  increase  the  count  over  the  first  heating.  .  .  . 

*'It  api>ears  that  heating  is  as  essential  as  any  other  part  of  the  technique 
in  determining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  cellular  elemeits  in  milk. 

"Since  heating  greatly  increases  the  nuuil)er  in  the  count  of  the  leucocytes, 
it  seems  necessary  that  a  higher  leucocyte  standard  shall  be  adopted  in  judging 
milk." 

Bacterium  lactis  acidi  and  Its  sources,  W.  M.  Esten  (Connecticut  Storrs  Sta. 
Bui.  59,  pp,  5-27 y  figs,  5). — This  is  a  continuation  of  investigations  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  178).  It  gives  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  economic  importance 
of  B.  lactis  acidi,  and  reports  investigations  concerning  the  source  of  the 
organism. 

Except  In  cases  thought  to  be  accidental,  this  species  was  not  found  in 
different  soils  or  hays,  on  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  or  on  grass.  Of  the  grains 
tested,  cotton-st»ed  meal,  gluten  bran,  middlings,  mixed  feed,  and  com  meal, 
only  the  corn  meal  contained  a  lactic-acid  bacterium.  Several  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  human  body  were  tested,  but  no  positive  results  were  obtained 
until  the  inside  of  the  month  gave  evidence  of  a  large  colonization.  The  bac- 
teria were  present  in  the  feces  of  11  out  of  25  cows,  but  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
modified,  having  but  little  power  to  curdle  milk. 

The  organisms  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  mouths  and  on  the  exterior 
of  nejirly  all  the  cows  and  in  the  feed  troughs  and  mangers.  In  a  few  cases 
the  results  were  questionable,  but  it  was  thought  that  a  repetition  would  g:ive 
positive  results.    Evidently  the  cow*s  mouth  is  the  most  abundant  source  of  the 
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organism*  althoagh  It  may  be  considered  a  harmless  parasite  tliere  and  possibly 

of  the  stomach  and  intestines.    The  intestinal  origin  of  the  organism  is  probably 

from  the  mouth. 
The  evidence  seems  to  prove  ccmcluslvely  that  all  objects  which  are  reached 

by  the  tongue  of  the  cow  are  an  abundant  source.    Apparently,  there  are  two 

or  more  types  of  this  organism  and  it  is  thought  that  these  investigations,  which 

throw  light  on  its  origin,  may  assist  in  its  classification. 
The  propagation  of  pure  starters  for  butter  and  cheese  making,  E.  6.  Hast- 

IKGS   {Wisconsin  8ta,  Bui.  181,  pp.  3-17,  figs  4), — This  bulletin  discusses  the 

sources  of  flavor  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  describes  apparatus  and  methods  of 

preparing  starters  for  both  butter  and  cheese  making. 
The  propagation  of  pure  culture  starters  for  butter  and  cheese  making, 

El  H.  Fabrinoton  and  R  G.  Hastings  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Circ,  Inform.  2, pp.  ^). — 

A  popular  summary  of  the  above. 
On  the  properties  and  significance  of  slime-producing  lactic-acid  bacteria 

in  the  manufacture  of  Emmental  cheepe,  R.  Bubbi  and  J.  TnoNi   (Landw. 

Jahrh.  Schtceiz,  2S  {1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  227-5/^).— Further  studies  are  reported  of 

Bacterium  guntheri  and  other  species  of  bacteria  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  197)  which 

are  found  in  the  curd  of  Emmental  cheese. 
Wh«i  slimy  fermentations  occur  the  viscosity  of  the  curd  prevents  the  escape 

of  the  whey-    Clusters  of  Irregular  shai)ed  holes  are  formed.    The  cheese  mass 

acquires  a  more  or  less  strong  taste  and  the  rind  frequently  cracks.  Several 
lactlc-acld  forms  which  produce  the  trouble  were  found  to  be  the  same  species 
as  those  found  in  normal  cheeses,  which  indicates  that  strictly  lactic-acid  forms 
can  under  certain  circumstances  enter  into  a  slimy  condition  and  in  this  state 
are  more  resistant  to  heat.  Artificial  inoculations  of  the  slime-forming  bacteria 
produce  the  defects  which  sometimes  occur  In  practice. 

The  results  obtained  confirm  earlier  work  in  establishing  a  close  relationship 
between  B.  gUntheri  and  pathological  and  nonpathologlcal  streptococci.  BaHl- 
lus  casei  d  and  B.  casei  e,  though  closely  related,  could  be  distinguished  by  their 
behavior  toward  saccharose.  The  presence  of  these  injurious  forms  can  be 
detected  in  the  factory  by  taking  samples  of  whey  cimtaining  granules  of  curd 
from  the  cheese  kettles  and  keeping  them  at  30  to  38"  C.  If  present,  the  slimy 
curd  will  api)ear  in  from  24  to  36  hours.  The  bacteria  have  a  wide  distribution 
but  cause  no  harm  unless  present  in  large  numbers,  in  which  case  the  milk  cans 
and  dairy  utensils  should  be  thoroughly  sterilized.  If  present  in  the  rennet,  the 
supply  should  be  obtained  from  another  source. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  Emmental  cheese 
in  different  stages  of  ripening,  J.  Thoni  {Landtc.  Jahrb.  Schicciz,  23  {1909), 
yos.  7,  pp.  395-421;  8,  charts  3). — This  is  a  study  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  the 
imier  and  outer  portions  of  cheeses  at  different  i)eriods  during  the  process  of 
ripening.  The  bacterial  counts  at  different  stages  are  presented  in  graphical 
form. 

The  interior  portion  contained  a  larger  number  of  microbes  in  the  fresh  cheese 
mass  than  in  any  later  stage  and  these  consisted  chiefly  of  lactic-acid  bacteria 
and  cocci.  In  the  cheeses  of  normal  size  the  cocci  were  more  numerous  than  the 
lactic-acid  forms  during  the  first  day,  but  in  the  small  cheeses  the  lactic-acid 
forms  predominated  from  the  start.  Other  organisms  found  included  aerobic 
spore-forming,  coll  a^rogenes  and  proteus  groups,  Bacterium  casei  Umburgensis, 
B.  zopfii,  Cladosporium  butyri,  and  yeasts.  The  organisms  present  in  the  rind 
were  more  numerous  than  In  the  Interior  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cocci  and  B.  casei 
Umburgensis,  although  yeasts,  B.  casei,  and  aerobic  spore-forming  bacteria  were 
present  The  natural  rennet  cheeses  differed  from  the  artificial  rennet  cheeses  by 
a  higher  germ  content  in  the  fresh  cheese  mass,  and  in  the  predominance  of  long 
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rod  forms  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  from  tlie  beginning,  and  produced  a  l)etter 
ripened  cheese  witli  better  flavor  and  aroma. 

The  participation  of  obligate  anaerobic  spore-forming  putrefactive  bacteria 
in  the  normal  ripening  of  Emmental  cheese,  R.  Burbi  and  J.  KiJBSTEiTvn 
(Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  23  {1909),  No,  7,  pp.  422-W).— The  authors  review 
previous  contributions  by  different  investigators  on  the  much  discussed  problem 
of  whether  or  not  strictly  anaerobic  spore-forming  putrefactive  bacteria  are 
essential  In  the  ripening  of  hard  cheeses,  and  report  recent  experiments  of  their 
own  with  Bacillus  putriflcus  coH  and  B,  paraplectrum  fcptidum,  which  are  of  this 
group. 

These  organisms  in  the  spore  form,  which  were  found  to  be  of  common  oecor- 
renee  in  the  air  of  the  cow  stables  and  in  milk,  are  very  resistant  to  moist  heat 
They  remain  largely  in  the  spore  form  in  the  cheese  and  their  number  Is  issig- 
nificant  compared  to  that  of  the  lactic-acid  forms.  When  added  to  cheese  milk 
they  produced  no  abnormal  result  and  did  not  increase  to  any  appreciable  extent 
during  ripening  because  of  the  acidity.  For  these  reasons  the  authors  do  not 
agree  with  Rodella  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1010),  that  they  participate  in  the  rippling  of 
hard  cheese. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Monilia  nigra  as  the  cause  of  black  spots  in  Emmental  cheese,  R.  BmiBi  and 
W.  Staub  (Landw,  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  23  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  Ji87-^22,  pis.  2,  ffg.  /).— 
Black  spots  of  irregular  shape  and  size,  up  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  were  noticed  on 
the  rind  of  Bmmental  cheese.  The  cheese  mass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  st>ots  was 
dry  and  crumbly,  a  condition  which  extended  for  some  distance  into  the  cheese. 

A  microscopical  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  bacteria,  yeast,  and  an 
unknown  species  of  fungus  with  yeast-llke  cells  10  to  16  microns  long,  and  hyphip 
containing  a  brownish-black  coloring  matter.  In  pure  cultures  the  fungus 
formed  yeast-llke  buds,  yet  developed  into  organisms  with  branching  hyptue, 
although  no  conlda  or  other  spores  were  observed.  Its  growth  was  checked  by 
alcohol  and  by  formalin  but  not  by  salt  It  was  able  to  produce  fermentation 
with  dextrose  and  saccharose.  The  formation  of  the  black  color  was  considered 
to  be  due  not  to  enzyms  but  to  a  purely  chemical  process.  The  authors  named 
this  new  species  M.  nigra. 

The  manufacture  of  whey  butter,  G.  Koestleb  and  F.  MI^lleb  {Landtc. 
Jahrb.  Schweiz,  23  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  529^52).— The  investigations  reported  In 
this  article  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  678). 

VETEBINABY  MEDICINE. 

Laboratory  methods  for  the  experimental  study  of  immunity,  R  F.  Mo- 
Campbell  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1909,  pp.  196). — In  this  laboratory  guide,  the 
author  takes  up  those  general  topics  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  Im- 
munity with  which  the  student  of  experimental  medicine  must  be  familiar 
before  attempting  to  investigate  any  of  the  more  Important  problems  of  immuno- 
pathology. 

Studies  in  immunity  ( New  York  and  London,  1909,  pp.  VII-\'545,  pi.  1 ) . — ^The 
writings  on  this  subject  by  J.  Bordet  and  his  collaborators,  including  Gengou. 
Sleeswijk,  and  Streng,  have  been  collected  and  translated  by  F.  P.  Gay.  A 
General  R^suni^  of  Immunity,  written  by  Professor  Bordet  expressly  for  this 
publication,  concludes  the  work. 

A  text-book  upon  the  pathogenic  bacteria  for  students  of  medicine  and 
physicians,  J.  McFabland  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1909,  6.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  709, 
pis.  3,  figs.  201,  charts  2).— A  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  this  work  (E.  S.  IL, 
18,  p.  674). 
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A  new  bactexiolc^cal  method  of  meat  examination,  H.  Oomladi  (Zischr, 
F%ei&eh  u,  MUnhhyg,,  19  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  S41-S45;  aha.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path. 
€m4  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  260-263) .—The  method  here  described  necessi- 
tates a  close  acquaintance  with  bacteriological  methods  and  the  possession  of 
such  appliances  as  are  to  be  found  in  most  small  bacteriological  laboratories. 
It  depends  upon  the  principle  of  developing  the  isolated  micro-organisms  present 
in  the  organ  to  be  examined  while  preserving  the  specimen  from  accidental 
contamination  or  fresh  infection. 

Further  report  upon  the  presence  of  the  G&rtner  group  of  organisms  in  the 
animal  intestine,  W.  G.  Savage  {Ann.  Rpt.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Ot.  Brit,],  Sup. 
Rpt.  Med.  Officer,  S7  {1907-8),  pp.  425-U4;  o6«.  in  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  8oc. 
ILondonl,  1909,  No.  5,  p.  628). — ^The  author  shows  from  his  observations  that  it 
is  eonv«iient  to  recognize  a  more  exclusive  enterltldls  group  (type  organism 
Bacillus  enteritidis  GJirtner)  as  a  subgroup  of  the  larger  group  containing 
organisms  of  the  Gartner  type.  Members  of  the  Gartner  group  with  the  char- 
acters of  the  recognized  pathological  members  of  this  group  are  not  found  in 
the  healthy  animal  intestines  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animals  used  for  food. 
Organisms  which  superficially  resemble  bacilli  of  the  Gilrtner  group,  both  B. 
paratyphosus  (6)  and  (a),  are  met  with  in  small  numbers.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  Gartner  simulating  organisms  found  in  the  healthy  Intestine 
are  of  any  pathological  significance.  By  extended  cultural  study  they  can  be 
differentiated  from  the  true  meat-poisoning  bacilli. 

The  pathology  of  the  suprarenal  glands  of  domestic  animals,  A.  F.  Folgeb 
(Monatsh.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  20  {1908),  No.  4,  pp.  145-192,  pis.  4,  figs.  16;  abs.  in 
Vet.  Bee,  21  {1909),  No.  1086,  p.  74^).— The  author  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  suprarenal  glands.  He  concludes  that  the 
importance  of  these  glands  is  not  yet  fully  realized  in  pathology,  and  that  a 
earful  examination  of  them,  in  autopsies  in  which  the  origin  of  the  disease  is 
problematic  and  especially  If  the  illness  has  been  marlced  by  a  loss  of  vital 
power,  convulsions,  and  disturbances  of  digestion,  might  clear  up  many  obscure 
questions. 

Metastases,  suppurative  Inflanmiation  of  the  suprarenal  glands  and,  in  cows, 
tuberculosis,  are  among  the  conditions  described.  Tumors  of  these  bodies  are 
apparently  conunoner  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  In  300  horses  the 
author  found  46  such  tumors,  these  being  chiefly  in  old  horses.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  tumors  are  hypernephroma,  melanosarcoma,  and  capillary 
telangiectasis,  or  vascular  tumor  consisting  of  enlarged  and  dilated  blood 
Tessels. 

The  farmer's  veterinarian,  C.  W.  Bubkett  {New  York,  1909,  pp.  ZH-275, 
pis.  7,  figs.  50). — ^A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  farm  stock. 

Stock  diseases  [in  New  Zealand],  G.  J.  Reakes  {Bpt.  Bien.  Conf.  Agr.  and 
Past.  Assocs.  New  Zeal.,  8  {1909),  pp.  58-64)* — ^An  address  by  the  chief  govern- 
ment veterinarian  on  the  diseases  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle. 

Compared  with  older  countries,  New  Zealand  Is  considered  fortunate  in  being 
free  from  many  serious  diseases  affecting  live  stock  generally,  and  also  in  hav- 
ing, by  comparison,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  animal  population  affected  with 
the  specific  diseases  which  have  gained  a  foothold.  Exceptions  to  this,  however, 
are  contagious  abortion  and  contagious  mammltis  of  cows. 

The  bacteriological  diagnosis  of  anthrax  by  cultures  from  the  skin,  A. 
Ciuca  and  G.  Stoicesco  {Compt.  Bend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  {1909),  No.  25,  pp. 
140, 141 ). — ^Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  81). 

Demodex  folllculorum,  F.  Gmeinbb  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  25  {1909), 
No.  S8,  pp.  695-700;  abs.  in  Vet.  Bee.,  22  {1909),  ^0.  1112,  pp.  291-293).— Thia 
article  is  said  to  be  a  summary  of  the  author's  investigations  upon  the  D.  foh 
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liculorum  of  man  and  dogs,  the  details  of  which  have  been  preTlouslj  pnbliebed 
in  2  works. 

The  cutaneous  and  ophthalmic  reactions  in  glanders,  Dietrich  (Arch.  Wi*s. 
ii.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  3It  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  2J,6-2S7;  abs.  in  Jour.  Cotnpar.  Path, 
and  Ther.,  22  ( 1909),  No.  5,  pp.  257,  258). — In  his  experiments,  the  author  found 
that  the  cutaneous  and  ophthalmic  reactions  with  mallein  gave  no  positive  re- 
sults in  10  glandered  guinea  pigs,  though  the  results  were  also  negative  in  thf 
case  of  6  healthy  ones.  Six  of  13  glandered  horses  gave  a  positive  ophthalmic 
reaction  but  2  of  the  6  gave  reactions  of  the  second  degree  only.  No  horse  gave 
a  positive  cutaneous  reaction  and  a  healthy  horse  gave  negative  results  to  both 
tests.  The  cutaneous  and  oi)hthalmic  reactions  are  therefore  deemed  so  unre- 
liable in  glanders  of  the  horse  and  guinea  pig  as  to  possess  no  practical  valw 
for  the  puri)08e  of  diagnosis. 

Biochemical  and  therapeutical  studies  on  tiTpanosomiasis,  A.  Breinl  and 
M.  NiERENSTEiN  {Ann.  Trop.  Med,  and  Par.,  3  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  395-.i20), — ^This 
is  a  detailed  report  of  observations  on  exi>erlmental  trypanosomiasis,  the  treat- 
ment of  infections  with  different  pathogenic  trypanosomes,  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  therai)eutlcal  action  of  various  trypanocidal  compounds. 

Comparative  studies  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  man  and  of  the  domestic 
animals,  W.  Zwick  (Ztachr.  Infcktionskrank.  u.  Uyg.  Haustiere,  4  (1908),  Nos. 
3-4,  pp.  161-200,  pi.  1,  figs.  2;  5-6,  pp.  321-373;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7 
(1909),  No.  9,  p.  398). — Coniimrative  studies  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  are  here 
reported  In  detail.    A  bibliography  of  102  titles  is  appended. 

Some  properties  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origrin  cultivated  on  g^lycer- 
inated  beef  bile,  A.  (\\LMhTTE  and  C.  Gvfimy  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [PariJt]. 
149  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  7 1 6-7 18). — Experiments  have  shown  that  when  guinea 
pigs  are  inoculated  with  bacilli  cultivated  In  this  way  a  much  greater  virulence 
is  develoi)ed,  although  this  becomes  steadily  diminished  by  successive  cultures. 
Further  exi)eriments,  on  horses  and  heifers,  have  shown  that  with  the  former 
the  virulence  is  not  only  increased  but  remains  so,  while  with  the  latter  there  if 
the  decreasing  virulence  observed  in  the  guinea  pig. 

Bacteriolysis  of  tubercle  bacilli,  (1.  Deycke  and  H.  Mitch  (Miinchen.  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  56  (1909),  No.  39,  pp.  1985-1987;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Jnst.  Puh. 
Health,  17  (1909),  No.  It,  p.  6«7).— Although  previous  attempts  by  many  work- 
ers to  find  a  method  of  dissolving  tubercle  bacilli  in  order  to  obtain  those  sub- 
stances that  could  stimulate  the  pro<luction  of  effective  specific  antibodies,  had 
been  without  avail,  the  authors  rei>ort  success  with  lecithin,  cholin,  and  neurin, 
the  last-nanK»d  proving  particularly  efl'ectlve.  When  to  2  cc.  of  a  25  per  cent 
solution  of  neurin  0.5  cc.  of  a  thick  emulsion  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  added,  a 
minute  after  the  addition  was  made  a  clearing  up  of  the  mixture  was  observed 
while  the  control  mixture  made  with  normal  salt  solution  or  distilled  water  re- 
mained thick  and  turbid.  It  was  iM)sslble  to  follow  out,  under  the  microscope, 
the  stages  of  the  dissolution  of  the  tul)ercle  l)acilll. 

Tuberculosis  and  its  detection  (fotra  i^ta.  Bui.  107,  pp.  361-390,  fig.  1.  charts 
6). — In  part  1  (pp.  3(>4-viS2),  C.  H.  Stange  briefly  considers  the  methods  com- 
monly usi»d  ill  the  detection  of  lM)vine  tul)erculosis.  lie  reports  in  detail  tuber- 
culin tests  and  substHjuent  i><)st  mortems  made  of  the  college  herd,  the  tempera- 
ture charts  of  reacting  animals  being  given. 

In  part  2  (pp.  .isa-^K'),  W.  J.  Kennedy  and  W.  Dinsmore  report  experiments 
upon  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle  to  hogs.  It  was  found  that 
22  of  28  h«»althy  pigs,  kept  in  a  pasture  for  about  3  months  to  clean  up  after 
a  carload  of  cows  affe<»te(l  with  tuberculosis,  had  unmistakable  lesions  of  the 
disease  when  slaughtere<l  a  short  time  after  removal.  Of  the  22  tuberculous 
hogs,  the  liver  was  affected  in  9  cases,  the  mesenteric  glands  in  6,  and  each  other 
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organ  which  Is  ordinarily  liable  to  Infection  was  diseased  in  2  or  more  cases. 
In  17  of  the  cases  which  were  only  slightly  infected  the  diseased  portions  were 
removed  and  the  remainder  used  for  food,  but  2  had  so  many  internal  organs 
affected  that  they  could  not  he  safely  used  for  anything  but  lard,  and  3  had 
the  disease  so  generalized  throughout  the  body  as  to  be  unfit  for  domestic  uses 
of  any  kind.  None  of  the  hogs  had  been  with  the  tul)erculous  cattle  more  than 
7  weeks  and  all  were  slaughtered  in  3^  months  from  the  time  they  were  first 
put  with  the  cattle.  Of  a  check  lot  of  6  smaller  and  less  thrifty  pigs  fed  In  a 
dry  lot  on  com  alone,  all  were  found  to  be  free  from  any  signs  of  the  disease. 
Brief  mention  is  made  of  an  experiment  previously  noted  ( E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  377 ) , 
which  showed  that  hogs  fed  milk  containing  virulent  bacilli  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis are  very  certain  to  become  quickly  and  seriously  infected  with  the  disease. 

In  part  3  (pp.  aS8-^90),  W.  J.  Kennedy  and  W.  Dinsmore  report  that  from  0 
cows  retained  from  the  tuberculous  herd  at  the  college  and  held  under  quaran- 
tine, 6  calves  were  reared.  All  were  allowed  to  nurse  their  dams  about  (5 
mcoiths  and  were  then  weaned  and  tested.  But  1  calf  developed  tuberculosis 
and  this  was  from  a  dam  far  advanced  In  the  disease. 

The  combined  tuberculin  test  for  cattle,  A.  R.  Littlejohn  (Jour.  Compar. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  217-237).— The  details  of  a  comparison 
of  the  simple  conjunctival  test,  the  subcutaneous  or  general  test,  and  the  com- 
bined test  are  reported  in  tabular  form. 

Of  64  cows  that  were  tested,  26  reacted  as  tuberculous  to  the  subcutaneous 
test.  Of  these,  3  failed  to  give  any  conjunctival  reaction  before  the  subcu- 
taneous injection,  and  7  gave  a  very  slight  reaction.  All  the  26,  however,  gave 
a  conjunctival  reaction  after  the  sul)cutaneous  Injection.  One  cow  out  of  the 
04  tested  gave  a  marked  conjunctival  reaction  before  and  after  the  subcu- 
taneous injection,  but  failed  to  react  to  the  subcutaneous  test.  In  a  study 
made  of  the  26  which  reacted  it  was  found  that  the  Instilled  eye  gave  a  jmsitive 
reaction  most  commonly  on  the  fifth  day,  there  being  fewer  non react ers  and 
the  largest  number  of  marked  reacters  on  that  day.  Studies  of  the  results 
at  the  ninth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  hours  after  the  subcutaneous  injection 
showed  that  the  instilled  eye  gave  a  marked  reaction  at  the  fifteenth  hour  In 
every  case  but  one,  and  that  case  had  been  marked  at  the  ninth  hour,  and 
also  that  about  half  the  cases  gave  a  muco-purulent  reaction  throughout  the 
ninth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  hours. 

lYom  these  tests  it  is  concluded  that  the  simple  conjunctival  test  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  rd table  as  the  subcutaneous  test,  but  that  the  combined  con- 
junctival test  is  apparently  quite  as  reliable. 

Sesearches  on  the  immunization  agrainst  tuberculosis,  H.  yALLi<:E  (Ann.  Inst. 
Paftteur,  23  (1909),  Nos.  8,  pp.  585-603;  9,  pp.  665-676,  charts  7).— This  Is  a 
detailed  account  of  experiments  conducted  since  1903,  4^»  which  106  grown 
cattle  and  500  calves  were  used. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  with  intravenous  inoculation  of  living 
tubercle  bacilli  of  a  much  attenuated  strain  derived  from  a  horse.  The  slight 
virulence  of  this  strain  and  its  complete  absorption  after  inoculation  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  results  obtained.  Inoculation  with  killed  bacilli  never 
produced  satisfactory  results.  Ingestion  of  the  cultures  by  the  mouth  con- 
ferred temporary  Immunity,  the  more  complete  the  younirer  the  animal.  Vac- 
cina tlon  by  the  mouth  permitted  the  young  cattle  to  resist  for  a  year  close 
contact  with  other  cattle  with  open  lung  tuberculous  lesions,  and  after  2  years' 
fntercoorse  with  infected  animals  they  presented  only  insignificant  or  hidden 
lesions,  while  the  control  animals  showed  signs  of  severe  and  advanced  tuber- 
euio0is. 
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This  vaccination  by  the  mouth  of  the  young  cattle  supplemented  by  the 
elimination  of  all  cattle  with  open  tuberculous  lesions  is  thought  to  open  a 
prospect  for  a  simple,  safe,  and  certain  method  of  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
from  cattle.  The  attempts  to  hyperimmuuize  the  horse  by  means  of  living 
tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine  types  are  thought  to  be  the  first  to  have 
been  made.  Of  11  horses  injected  in  the  course  of  5  years,  3  died  accidentally 
and  4  were  slaughtered  but  no  trace  of  tuberculosis  could  be  detected  in  any 
case  while  the  serum  of  all  had  evidently  acquired  limited  specific  qualities 
adapting  it  for  human  vaccination. 

Vaccination  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis  with  non virulent  bacilli,  Kum- 
MER  (Ztsehr,  Tuhcrkulosc,  12  {1908),  Nos.  5,  pp.  S33^83;  6,  pp.  j^SJ-SIS;  CentbL 
Bakt.  [etc.].  1.  Aht.,  Kef.,  i3  {1009),  yo.  1-5,  pp.  J0-i8).— Investigations  of  the 
resistance  of  vaccinated  cattle  to  natural  and  artificial  infection  are  reported  In 
detail.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  480). 

Beport  upon  the  bacteriology  and  pathology  of  garget  in  cows,  W.  G.  Savage 
{Ann.  Hpt.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Gt.  Brit],  Sup.  Rpt.  Med.  Officer,  37  (1907-8),  pp. 
S59-Ji2h'  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc,  [London],  1909,  No.  5,  p.  627). — ^The 
author  finds  that  this  affection  In  cows  Is  due  either  to  streptococci,  staphylo- 
cocci, or  BaciUus  coli,  but  chlefiy  to  streptococci  of  a  definite  tyi>e  spoken  of 
as  Streptococcus  mastidis.  The  characters  of  this  tyi)e  are  long  twisted  chains 
staining  by  Gram's  method  and  producing  acid  in  milk  and  clot  within  3  days 
at  37°  C.  Acid  is  produced  in  lactose  and  in  saccharose  media,  but  never  in 
mannlte  and  not  usually  In  sallcln,  raflinose,  or  Inulin.  They  are  nonpatho- 
genic for  mice  on  subcutaneous  injection.  They  grow  rapidly  but  readily  die 
out  In  ordinary  broth.  Infection  apparently  arises  by  an  upward  invasion  of 
the  udder  through  the  teats. 

The  prevention  of  milk  fever  {Abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  {1909),  Xo.  1094.  pp.  861, 
868). — Various  continental  authorities  regard  the  milking  out  of  the  cow  imme- 
diately after  calving  as  an  lmi)ortant  cause  of  milk  fever.  Siegel,  of  Norway, 
advises  that  the  cow  should  not  be  milked  by  hand  at  all,  the  calf  being  left  to 
suck.  Sahlmann  and  Dommerhold,  district  veterinary  surgeons,  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  reRi)ectIvely,  disagree  with  this,  holding  that  the  calf  should  receive  the 
necessary  colostrum  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth  and  not  wait  until  driven  to 
suck  by  hunger.  Their  advice  Is,  after  calving,  to  draw  just  so  much  milk  as 
is  required  for  the  calf  and  abstain  from  further  milking. 

Dommerhold  reports  that  this  method  has  been  tested  for  some  years  in 
Holland  with  satisfactory  results,  especially  In  the  province  of  Friesland,  which 
contains  not  only  the  most  milch  cows  but  also  the  best.  He  explains  its  success 
in  preventing  milk  fever  by  the  continental  theory  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
cerebral  anemia  which  is  induced  by  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  eauf^d 
by  the  milking  out  of^  distended  udder.  Plenitude  and  distension  of  the  udder, 
no  matter  whether  \%Jp  filled  with  i)ota8sium  lodld  solution,  saline  solution,  air, 
or  milk,  regulates  the  circulation  and  so  prevents  the  cerebral  anemia  of  milk 
fever  or  corrects  it  If  present.  He  also  mentions  as  another  beneficial  effect  of 
infusions  of  air  that  the  thick  venous  blood  becomes  thinner  under  the  influ- 
ence of  air  and  thus  flows  away  more  easily. 

Preliminary  note  on  the  transmission  of  East  Coast  fever  to  cattle  by  intra- 
peritoneal inoculation  of  the  spleen  or  portions  of  the  spleen  of  a  sick 
animal,  K.  F.  Meyer  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  (1909),  No.  3,  pp, 
213-217,  fig.  1). — The  author^s  experiments  appear  to  show  that  East  Coast 
fever  can  be  artificially  transmitted  through  intraperitoneal  Inoculation  of  large 
and  intact  portions  of  spleen. 
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Cattle  placpie  in  China,  H.  B.  Keylock  {Jour,  Compar,  Path,  and  Ther,,  22 
(1909),  No,  S,  pp.  193-213), — ^An  account  of  the  author's  experience  with  rinder- 
pest which  appears  to  he  indigenous  to  the  whole  of  China. 

Diurnal  variations  in  the  temperatures  of  camels,  J.  B.  Cleland  (Proc,  Linn, 
8oc  N,  8,  Wales,  34  {1909),  pt.  2,  pp,  268-271),— The  author  has  found  that 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  temperatures  of  camels  varying  with  the  exter- 
nal conditions,  the  oscillations  sometimes  being  nearly  as  much  as  S"*  F. 

Echinorhynchus  gigas  of  'pigs,  W.  W.  Dimock  {Sanidad  y  Benefie,,  Bol,  Of. 
Sec  [Cuba],  2  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  175,  176),— ^he  finding  of  this  worm  in  the 
small  intestine  of  pigs,  on  several  occasions  and  in  different  localities,  has  led 
the  author  to  believe  that  it  is  much  more  conmion  in  pigs  in  Cuba  than  is  sup- 
posed and  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  series  of  symptoms  common  to  Cuban 
pig9,  to  which  a  variety  of  names  are  given.  The  use  of  turpentine  (in  milk), 
calomel  and  santonin,  creolin,  naphthalin,  male  fern,  etc.,  has,  in  many  instances, 
resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  animals  treated. 

Hereditary  or  transmissible  diseases  in  horses,  C.  J.  Mabshall  {Amer.  Vet. 
Rev.,  3S  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  126-U2). — ^A  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  ttie  Pom^ylvania  State  Medicsl  Association,  March,  1909. 

Crypto^amic  poisoning  in  horses,  R.  N.  AIcCabboll  and  R.  H.  McMxjllen 
{Amer.  Vet,  Rev.,  35  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  157-159),— This  article  deals  with  the 
poisoning  of  horses  which  followed  the  ingestion  of  moldy  beet  tops,  and  which 
occurred  during  a  period  following  alternately  freezing  and  very  mild  weather. 

Investig'ations  of  the  enzootic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  of  the  horse, 
J.  Mabcq  (Ann.  M4d,  V^t.,  58  {1909),  No,  1,  pp,  11-24;  «&«•  in  Amer,  Vet.  Rev., 
95  (1909),  No.  4,  p.  463). — ^Thls  disease,  known  In  Belgium  as  Alzeau's  disease, 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  specific  mlcrobian  disease,  by  others  to  be  an  Intoxi- 
cation from  a  substance  existing  in  fodders.  The  affection  has  been  observed 
in  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and  America.  The  author  has  studied  the  dis- 
ease In  several  horses  and  from  cultures  of  the  cerebral  substance  of  one  he 
succeeded  in  isolating  a  microbe.  The  mortality  may  reach  70  or  80  per  cent. 
The  results  of  medicinal  treatment  are  doubtful. 

The  immunity  of  horses  against  horse  sickness,  A.  Theileb  ( Transvaal  Agr. 
Jour.,  7  (1909),  No.  27,  pp.  355-377). — **The  experiments  show  that  the  immun- 
ity obtained  by  one  virus  Is  by  no  means  absolute,  inasmuch  as  breakdowns 
do  occur.  These  breakdowns  must  be  considered  to  be  due  to  the  injection 
with  a  different  strain  which  Is  of  another  nature.  The  experiments,  however, 
with  the  Tzaneen  strain  clearly  Indicate  that  the  virulency  of  a  strain  varies 
as  it  passes  through  the  different  generations,  and  it  is  probable  that  In  practice 
a  similar  proceeding  takes  place,  which  at  the  present  time  we  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  up.  The  experiments  have  to  be  tested  further  with  the  other 
strains  before  we  can  definitely  state  that  such  an  occurrence  takes  place  with 
them.  The  experiments  further  prove  that  the  Immunity  can  be  Increased  by 
mixing  various  strains  together  and  creating  a  polyvalent  strain,  and  It  Is  clear 
from  the  tabulated  analysis  that  the  more  Injections  an  animal  receives,  either 
with  a  monovalent  or  with  a  polyvalent  strain,  the  better  the  Immunity. 

"  So  far,  in  experimenting  with  a  number  of  horses,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  such  an  immunity  that  it  can  in  no  way,  and  under  no  conditions, 
be  broken,  and  it  has,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  times  an  animal  has  been  Injected  with  many  different  vira  of  mono- 
valent and  polyvalent  character,  a  certain  percentage  of  breakdowns  will  occur. 
The  experience  in  practice  so  far  shows  that  these  breakdowns  have  in  one  year 
amounted  to  13  per  cent,  and  it  is  at  this  figure  that  I  am  inclined  to  place 
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the  mortality  of  immunized  horses,  even  when  immunized  with  several  mono- 
valent or  polyvalent  strains.  It  stands  to  reason  that  when  we  increase  the 
number  of  injections  and  increase  the  polyvalency  of  a  virus  the  less  the  subse- 
quent relapses  will  follow,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tliat  by  injecting  borses 
several  times,  and  thereby  reducing  the  mortality  from  relapses,  a  complete 
immunity  will  be  obtained  sufficient  to  protect  all  injected  animals.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  immunization  and  in  the  test  of  horses  that  relapses 
with  dil^-kop  may  occur  more  than  once.  In  our  experiments  of  300  borses 
injected  and  tested,  194  showed  dik-kop  once,  46  dik-kop  twice,  and  1  animal  a 
third  dik-kop  (15  per  cent  horses  showing  2  dik-kops),  and  these  dik-kops  have 
sometimes  been  noted  within  3  weeks  of  each  other." 

Some  observations  upon  sidebone,  Zimmerman  (Abs,  in  Vet.  Rec.,  22  {1909), 
No.  Ills,  p.  SOS), — ^The  author  reports  upon  examinations  made  of  1,000  borses, 
with  a  view  to  estimating  the  frequence  of  o^fication  of  the  lateral  cartilages. 

Of  the  62  heavy  horses  examined,  44  or  70.9  per  cent  were  affected  witli  ossi- 
fication, of  the  900  lighter  van  or  coach  horses,  279  or  31  per  cent,  and  of  the 
remaining  38,  which  were  saddle  horses,  10  or  26.2  per  cent  All  but  21  of  the 
horses  examined  were  over  5  years  of  age,  but  in  none  of  the  younger  ones  with 
1  exception  could  alterations  indicating  ossification  be  demonstrated.  The 
investigation  confirms  the  fact  that  the  fore  feet  are  more  affected  than  the 
hind  and  the  outer  cartilage  more  often  than  the  inner. 

Government  certification  of  stallions,  S.  S.  Camebon  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  Yio- 
toria,  7  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  U7-480,  figs.  12).— This  is  the  second  annual  report 
on  the  veterinary  examination  of  stallions  for  the  government  certification  of 
soundness  and  approval. 

Infectious  diseases  following  bench  shows,  J.  M.  Phillips  and  L.  P.  Gabra- 
HAN  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S5  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  280-285).— In  the  disease  of  dogs 
commonly  known  as  canine  distemper,  the  author  recognizes  2  forms,  namely 
true  distemper  and  dog  plague.  The  plague  is  thought  to  occur  less  frequently 
than  distemper,  and  Its  mortality  is  estimated  at  30  per  cent  of  all  casesL  An 
attack  apparently  confers  complete  immunity  to  plague  but  not  to  distemper, 
and  a  severe  attack  of  distemper  does  not  seem  to  confer  any  immunity  to 
plague. 

Echinorhynchus  canis,  B.  F.  Kaupp  (Amcr.  Vet.  Rev.,  S5  (1909),  No.  3,  pfn 
154,  155,  figs.  3). — Four  specimens  of  a  parasite  taken  from  the  intestines  of  a 
dog  are  de8cril)ed  as  representing  a  new  species  (E.  canis). 

The  presence  of  a  leucocytozoon  in  dogs  in  Tonkin,  C.  Mathis  and  M.  I^^ges 
(Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  (1909),  No.  25,  pp.  98-100).— During  tbe 
course  of  their  investigations  of  canine  piroplasmosis  in  Tonkin,  the  autbors 
have  found  a  parasite  in  the  leucocytes  of  a  young  dog  that  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  one  discovered  by  Bentley  in  India  in  1905  and  since  studied 
by  several  other  workers.  Only  the  mononuclear  leucocytes  were  invaded  by 
this  parasite. 

Tumors  in  the  common  fowl,  E.  E.  Tyzzer  and  T.  Obdway  (Jour.  Mett.  Re- 
search, 21  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  459-^77,  pis.  4). — Tumors  are  apparently  ot  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  common  fowl.  Apart  from  certain  specific  peculiarities 
these  are  In  every  way  analogous  to  the  tumors  of  human  beings.  In  addition 
to  the  tumors  hitherto  found  in  the  hen,  myxosarcoma  and  leiomyoma  are  de- 
scribed in  the  present  series  of  cases. 

A  Microfilaria  of  the  fowl,  C.  Mathis  and  M.  L^geb  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Bioi. 
[Paris],  67  (1909),  No.  29,  pp.  407-^09.  fig.  i).— Under  the  name  Microfilaria 
scguini  the  authors  describe  a  new  parasite  which  occurs  in  fowls  in  Tonkin 
associated  with  Filaria  mansoni. 
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A  trypcuiosoiiie  of  the  fowl,  C.  Mathis  and  M.  L^eb  {Compt  Rend,  8oc,  Biol. 
[Parish,  67  {1909),  No,  SO,  pp.  Jlt52-Ji5^,  fig.  1). — ^The  authors  here  describe  a 
trypaDosome  which  they  found  during  the  course  of  investigations  of  the  para- 
sites of  the  blood  of  the  domestic  fowl  in  Tonkin,  to  which  they  give  the  name 
Trypanosoma  calmettei.  The  parasite  is  rarely  found  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
pathog^iic 

Stadies  on  the  spirochetosis  of  fowls  caused  by  Spirochnta  galUnanun, 
L.  Blaizot  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  {1909),  Nos.  29,  pp.  421-428;  30, 
pp.  447-449), — The  author  finds  that  when  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  ticks 
{Argas  persicus),  the  chickens  almost  always  die  before  or  on  the  day  the  spiro- 
chetes appear  in  the  blood.  In  direct  passage,  by  the  injection  of  blood,  the 
Tirolence  of  the  spirochetes  constantly  increases  as  the  transmission  from  fowl 
to  fowl  is  continued. 

The  occurrence  of  spirochetosis  of  fowls  in  Somaliland,  E.  Bbumpt  ( Compt. 
Rend.  8oc.  Biol,  {Paris],  67  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  17^-176).— Spirochetosis  pro- 
duced in  fowls  through  the  application  of  ticks  {Argas  persicus)  received  from 
Dirr^daoua,  Somaliland,  was  found  to  l>e  due  to  Spirochwta  gallinarum.  This 
tick  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  a  considerable  loss  of  poultry  at  Dirr6- 
daoua.  The  author  recognizes  4  species  that  are  the  cause  of  spirochetosis  of 
fowls,  namely,  8.  anserina  in  Caucasia;  8.  gallinarum  in  Brazil,  South  Oran, 
and  Somaliland;  8.  neveuxi  in  St.  Louis,  Senegal;  and  8.  nicollei  in  the  oasis 
of  Degache,  Tunis. 

The  ectoparasites  of  the  red  grrouse,  A.  E.  Shiflet  {Proc,  Zool,  8oc,  London, 
1909,  II,  pp.  309-SS4f  pis.  15).— Noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  183). 

The  tapeworms  of  the  red  grrouse,  A.  E.  Shipley  and  W.  Bygrave  (Proc.  Zool. 
Foe  London,  1909,  II,  pp.  351-S68,  pis.  5). — ^The  3  species  of  tapeworm  which 
live  lo  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  grouse  are  Davainea  urogalli,  D.  ccsticillus, 
and  Hymenolepsis  microps.  Examinations  made  of  certain  insects  and  arach- 
nids for  the  cysts  of  these  3  species  have  been  without  results. 

The  threadworms  of  the  red  grrouse,  A.  B.  Shipley  {Proc.  Zool.  8oc,  London, 
1909,  II,  pp,  335-350,  pis.  8), — Trichostrongylus  pergracilis,  the  red  or  fork 
worm  {Syngamus  trachealis),  Trichosoma  longicolle,  and  Heterakis  papillosa 
are  the  species  here  described  as  the  source  of  disease  in  red  grouse. 

Intemal  parasites  of  birds  allied  to  the  grouse,  A.  E.  Shipley  {Proc.  Zool, 
Soc  London,  1909,  II,  pp.  363-368) ,— This  is  an  annotated  list  of  the  cestode, 
trematode,  and  nematode  parasites  of  the  grouse,  the  ptarmigan,  the  black 
cock,  and  the  capercaillie. 

[Notes  on  endoparasites],  A.  Henby  {Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  M^d.  V^t,,  86  {1909), 
Xo.  14,  PP'  297-299), — ^The  occurrence  of  a  very  large  Coenurus  in  a  rabbit,  a 
Cystlcercus  in  a  hare,  and  an  intestinal  obstruction  in  a  dog,  caused  by  Twnia 
cwnurus,  is  noted. 

BUEAL  EHOHTEEEINO. 

Sevlew  of  ten  years  of  Irrigation  Investigrations,  R.  P.  Teele  ( V.  8,  Depf. 
Agr„  OfjUce  Expt.  8tas,  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  355-405) .—This  is  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  this  Office  during  the  ten  years  since 
the  inauguration  of  that  work  by  Congress.  It  contains  tabular  summaries  of 
the  Investigations  of  the  duty  of  water,  losses  in  transmission,  checking  of 
seepage  losses,  lining  of  canals,  losses  by  evaporation  and  percolation,  pumping 
water  for  Irrigation,  windmills,  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  pumping  water 
for  irrigation,  construction  of  earthen  reservoirs  for  storing  storm  water  in 
the  semlarld  region,  irrigation  of  rice,  and  irrigation  in  the  humid  sections  of 
the  United  States.  These  summaries  contain  little  matter  which  has  not  been 
included  in  previous  bulletins,  but  bring  together  results  there  published. 
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Organization,  work,  and  publications  of  Irrigation  Investigations  {U.  S. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Staa.  Circ.  87,  pp,  12). — Data  are  given  as  to  the  per- 
sonnel of,  scope  of  the  work  under  way  by,  and  brief  synopses  of  the  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  this  Office. 

Organization,  work,  and  publications  of  Drainage  Investigations  {L\  B, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8ta8.  Circ.  88,  pp.  6). — Data  similar  to  the  above  are 
given  for  the  Drainage  Investigations  of  this  Office. 

The  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  their  drainage,  A.  EL 
Morgan  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8ta8.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  407-417,  pis.  2,  figi. 
2).— The  author  refers  briefly  to  some  of  the  classic  instances  of  successful 
drainage  of  alluvial  lands,  discusses  the  extent,  formation,  and  characteristics 
of  the  alluvial  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  emphasizes  particularly 
the  need  of  comprehensive  and  carefully  organized  drainage  projects  for  the 
reclamation  of  these  areas. 

"  It  is  a  conservative  statement  that  the  key  to  the  drainage  of  the  southern 
Mississippi  Valley,  both  of  the  alluvial  lands  and  of  the  coastal  plain  adja- 
cent, is  the  proiier  planning  and  construction  of  the  main  drainage  outlets.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  States  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  are  10,000,000  to  15,000,000 
acres  of  land  awaiting  drainage.  The  investigations  of  recent  years  have  estab- 
lished the  feasibility  of  this  work,  the  state  legislatures  are  providing  for  the 
necessary  legal  procedure,  and  a  great  public  interest  is  awakened  in  the  pros- 
pect for  reclamation.  The  outlook  Is  that  during  the  next  few  years  a  vast 
area  of  exceiHiingly  fertile  land  will  be  added  to  our  agricultural  domain, 
that  malaria  in  the  alluvial  region  will  pass  away,  as  it  has  passed  in  some 
of  the  more  northern  States,  where  It  was  once  prevalent,  and  that  a  pros- 
I>erous  rural  people  will  occupy  the  entire  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley." 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  St.  Francis  Valley  drainage  project  in  north- 
eastern Arkansas,  A.  E.  Morgan  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas,  Circ.  86, 
pp.  31,  fig.  1,  maps  2). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  statement  and  discussion  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  reclamation  of  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  wet  and  over- 
flowed lands  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  in  northeastern  Arkansas.  The  pro- 
posed plan  provides  for  the  dlsi)osltion  of  run-off  waters  from  4,000  square 
miles  of  land  in  Missouri,  and  1,500  square  miles  In  Arkansas ;  also  for  a  detail 
system  of  complete  drainage,  and  for  the  possible  requirements  of  navigation. 

The  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  proposed  system  of  wide  floodways  lined  by 
dikes  or  levees,  to  carry  the  excessive  volumes  of  flood  waters  from  Missouri 
through  the  district.  In  place  of  the  customary  plan  of  Improving  the  present 
natural  channels.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  an  adequate 
system  of  floodways  carrying  storm  run-off  al)ove  ground  level  would  not  be 
more  than  10  i)er  cent  of  the  cost  of  Improving  the  natural  channels  sufficiently 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  report  concludes  with  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  reclamation,  amounting  to  nearly  $7,000,000,  or  about  $8 
per  acre. 

Farm  drainage,  C.  P.  Noroord  (Arkansas  8ta.  Bui.  IO4,  pp.  2S1S14.  fios.  17). — 
This  bulletin  discusses  the  benefits  and  methods  of  farm  drainage  In  Arkansas, 
describing  both  the  tile  and  ojjen  ditch  systems,  and  giving  tables  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  sizes  of  tile,  simclng,  and  depth  to  be  used.  Brief  popular 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  various  systems  of  tile  draining,  .with  instruc- 
tions on  the  use  of  leveling  Instruments,  determining  proper  grades,  digging 
the  ditches,  laying  the  tiles,  and  refilling. 

By  w^y  of  illustration,  data  are  given  as  to  the  cost  of  reclaiming  and  thor- 
oroughly  tile  draining  about  20  acres  of  swampy  land  rented  by  the  station. 
The  cost  averaged  $19.53  ver  acre. 
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Cement  and  concrete  fence  posts,  H.  M.  Baineb  and  H.  B.  Bonebeight  ( Colo- 
rado 8ta.  Bui.  J 48,  pp.  SS6,  figs.  10).— As  a  result  of  the  Increasing  scarcity 
and  cost  of  wood  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of  iron  fence  posts,  cement  and  con- 
crete posts  are  beginning  to  be  used  as  substitutes.  Though  these  are  some- 
what expensive  at  present,  they  are  long-lived,  present  a  good  appearance,  and 
can  be  made  on  the  farm. 

Part  1  of  this  bulletin  discusses  the  materials  suitable  for  their  construction, 
^ves  directions  as  to  proportions  for  use,  the  mixing  of  materials,  and  the 
making,  i*einforcing,  curing,  and  handling  of  both  poured  and  tamped  posts, 
descril>es  a  homemade  concrete  mixer  designed  by  the  station,  and  several 
forms  of  post  molds  and  wire  fasteners,  and  gives  other  useful  data.  Part  2 
reports  experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  method  of 
building  the  best  posts  at  the  least  cost.  In  these  experiments  a  total  of  23S 
line  posts  and  8  comer  posts,  variously  constructed  and  reinforced,  were  tested 
as  to  breaking  strain  under  conditions  as  nearly  like  those  of  fencing  as  possi- 
ble. The  results  are  reported  in  tabular  form,  and  the  following  conclusions 
are  drawn : 

"  Poured  posts  are  easier  to  make  than  tamped  ones.  They  are  somewhat 
more  exi)ensive  because  one  mold  will  make  but  one  poured  post  i)er  day,  while 
the  same  mold  may  be  used  for  making  as  many  tamped  posts  as  the  builder 
can  mix  and  tamp  in  the  same  time. 

"According  to  the  tests  made  poured  posts  are  a  little  over  25  per  cent 
stronger  than  tamped  ones  of  the  same  size,  mixture  and  reinforcement. 

"  Poured  posts  are  not  so  porous  as  the  tamped  ones  and  are  therefore  more 
nearly  waterproof,  thus  making  them  better  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
frost  and  alkali. 

"  The  poured  post  is  enough  better  in  every  respect  to  Justify  Its  construction 
and  use  in  preference  to  the  tamped  one. 

"Most  commercial  molds  make  a  post  which  tapers  from  the  base  to  the 
top,  but  the  moat  economical  mold  is  one  which  casts  a  post  as  large  at  the 
gronnd  line  as  at  the  base,  tapering  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top.    .  .  . 

**The  best  form  of  post  is  one  which  is  equally  strong  from  all  directions. 
Tbe  square,  or  round  post,  fulfills  this  requirement.  The  triangular  post  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  because  it  can  not  be  economically  constructed  so  as 
to  be  equally  strong  from  all  directions. 

"  To  be  economical,  the  amount  of  reinforcement  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  post  and  strength  of  the  mixture.    .  .  . 

•*  The  material  used  for  reinforcement  should  be  strong,  light  and  rough 
enongh  to  permit  the  mixture  to  get  a  firm  grip  upon  it  It  should  be  very 
rigid,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  spring  or  stretch. 

**  The  smooth  reinforcement  tends  to  slip  even  if  hooked  at  the  end& 

**  Two  or  more  wires  twisted  together  make  as  satisfactory  a  reinforcement 
as  can  be  obtained. 

"  Crimped  wire  tends  to  straighten  and  thereby  breaks  pieces  out  of  the  post 
at  the  point  of  greatest  stress. 

"The  reinforcement  should  be  placed  In  each  comer  of  the  post  at  a  depth 
of  from  I  to  }  In.  from  the  surface.  .  .  . 

"The  posts  should  be  cured  in  the  shade  for  at  least  60  days,  the  first  30 
days  ot  which  they  should  be  sprinkled  dally.*' 

Silo  construction,  L.  Carrier  (Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  182,  pp.  S-2S,  figs.  15).— This 
bn/Jetln  describes  materials,  methods  and  costs  of  constructing  types  of  silos 
which  have  proved  satisfactory  and  which  it  is  believed  will  be  used  in  the 
fotore. 
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One  of  the  types  descrlbJHl  is  a  round  silo  with  wooden  hoops  which,  stands 
in  the  coraer  of  a  basement  bam  and  is  8  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  and  30  ft.  hi^ 
The  first  9  ft.  is  of  brlelc,  and  the  upper  30  ft.  was  constructed  of  1  by  21-in. 
matched  Norway  pine  flooring,  held  in  place  by  16  wooden  hoops.  The  hoops 
can  be  made  of  any  wood  that  is  tough  and  flexible  enough  to  bend  to  the 
required  circle,  but  green  elm  is  recommended  for  the  purpose.  The  strips 
should  be  1  In.  in  thiclcness  and  4  in.  wide.  A  special  frame  for  building  these 
wooden  hoops  is  described. 

In  the  erection  of  a  concrete  block  silo  the  expense  can  be  reduced  by  using 
a  homemade  form  for  making  the  blocks.  Both  wooden  and  sheet  iron  forms 
for  building  a  solid  concrete  wall  are  considered  in  detail.  The  injurious  action 
of  silage  acids  on  the  cement  wall  can  be  prevented  by  giving  the  inside  wall  a 
thin  coating  of  cement  every  year  or  two,  which  can  l>e  done  at  filling  time  with 
very  little  trouble.  A  solid  brick  wall  silo  is  expensive  but  the  cost  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  using  the  double  wall  method  reenforced  by  metal. 

Details  are  given,  for  constructing  foundations,  doors,  and  roofs.  Elmphasis 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  reenforclng  the  concrete  and  brick  silos.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  superstructure  should  l>e  placed  flush  with  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foundation  to  prevent  rotting  of  the  silo  at  the  Joints.  The  cost  of  the  roof 
ranges  from  $25  to  $50,  but  it  is  usually  desirable  In  order  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  freezing  and  also  to  keep  out  excessive  rainfall.  It  is  thought  unwise 
to  build  silos  much  larger  than  22  ft.  In  diameter.  A  silo  of  only  8  or  10  ft.  in 
diameter  should  not  be  over  28  or  30  ft.  in  height. 

A  list  of  publications  pn  silos  and  silage  published  by  this  Department  is 
given. 

Combination  laundry  and  dairy  house,  J.  El  Bbidgman  {Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch,  2S  (1909),  No,  45,  p.  J^,  fig.  /,  dgm,  1), — Plans  are  given  and  described 
for  a  combination  farm  dairy  and  laundry. 

BUEAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  present  hi^rh  prices  of  cereals  and  bread, 
R.  J.  Oswald  {Wiemr  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  {1909),  No.  66,  pp.  651,  652), — This 
article  gives  statistics  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  tiarley. 
oats,  and  com  in  Austria  during  each  of  the  years  1869-1909,  inclusfve,  and 
discusses  their  bearing  on  the  prices  of  bread. 

The  farmer  is  shown  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  high  prices  of  bread  and 
other  products  made  from  cereals,  as,  if  any  great  profit  is  secured,  it  goes  to 
the  middleman.  The  complexity  of  the  social  organization  by  means  of  whic^ 
the  raw  materials  are  passed  through  many  liands  before  reaching  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  food  supplies  is  held  to  l>e  the  cause  of  the  high  prices 
of  bread  and  other  necessities  to  the  consumer.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  tlie 
organization  of  cooperative  mills  and  bakeries  to  bring  producer  and  consumer 
together  is  advocated,  statistics  being  quoted  to  show  that  such  cooperative 
societies  have  been  operated  in  cities  with  large  profits. 

What  we  must  do  to  be  fed,  J.  J.  Hill  {World's  Work,  19  {1909),  No,  1„  pp, 
12226-12254,  figs,  22).— This  is  a  popular  article  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
our  Increasing  population  and  lack  of  proportionate  increase  in  our  wheat 
production. 

Among  the  remedies  suggested  are  the  establishment  of  a  land  system  tliat 
shall  encourage  l)ona  fide  settlers;  the  establishment  of  government  model 
farms;  more  intensive  culture  of  farms;  and  the  improvement  of  farm  metlKids, 
which  means  that  a  farmer  must  cultivate  no  more  land  than  he  can  till  thor- 
oughly, and  tliat  there  must  be  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  soil  renovation  by 
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fertnizatioiL  In  these  ways,  the  author  believes  that  the  ayerage  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  can  be  raised  from  14  to  28  bushels  per  acre. 
This  will  enable  our  country  to  provide  bread  for  a  population  of  200,000,000. 

Bailroads  and  asrricolture,  M.  V.  Richards  (1909,  pp.  4). — ^This  is  an  address 
delivered  l)efore  the  Farmers*  National  Congress,  held  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  No- 
vember 4-0,  1909. 

The  article  discusses  the  field  in  the  United  States  for  agricultural  expan- 
sion, the  extent  of  agricultural  freight  traffic  handled  by  railroads  in  1908,  the 
forms  of  active  assistance  given  by  railroads  to  agriculture  including  the 
special  educational  trains  furnished  the  instructors  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  or  to  state  officials  for  carrying  instruction  to  farmers,  and 
the  relation  of  the  railroads  to  the  settlement  of  farm  lands.  "They  have 
used  nearly  every  method  at  their  command  to  aid  in  the  work  of  making  farm- 
IniT  profitable,  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  lands,  and  of  advancing 
agricultural  conditions." 

Practical  farm  economics,  L.  Ogilvy  (Breeder's  Oaz.,  56  (1909),  No,  15,  p. 
686), — The  author  advocates  in  meetings  of  farmers  during  the  winter  months 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  farm  economics  as  a  result  of  their  own 
experience.  It  Is  believed  that  much  practical  information  regarding  farm 
management,  the  amount  of  capital  to  invest  in  machinery,  the  keeping  of  live 
stock  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  farm  labor  problem  could  be  derived 
from  such  meetings  and  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  rural  economy. 

The  l^al  status  of  farm  crops,  H.  L.  Snydeb  (Ohio  Fanner,  124  (1909),  No, 
18,  p.  S53). — ^The  manner  of  regarding  crops  by  the  courts  as  real  or  i)er8onal 
property  in  different  States  under  land  ownership  and  tenant  lease  is  pointed 
out  in  this  article. 

A^ricoltaral  statistics. — Chattel  mortgages,  J.  S.  Duff  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bur, 
Indus,  Ontario,  1908,  pp,  47). — Statistics  on  the  acreage,  production,  and  market 
value  of  the  field  crops  and  fruits;  the  classes,  number,  and  value  of  the  live 
stock;  farm  lalwr  and  wages;  the  value  of  farm  properties  and  implements; 
farm  values  and  rentals  per  acre;  and  the  value  of  chattel  mortgages  both 
against  all  bccupations  and  against  farmers  on  record  and  undischarged  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  on  Deceml)er  31,  1908,  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

Harvest  wages  ranged  from  $1  to  $2  a  day  with  l)oard,  while  monthly  rates 
varied  from  $15  to  $35  with  board,  according  to  experience.  "The  quality 
of  most  of  the  labor  offering  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  but  capable  men  were 
yet  much  in  demand.  Many  farmers  are  now  depending  upon  improved  ma- 
chinery and  an  interchange  of  work  with  their  neighbors  to  meet  the  labor 
situation.  The  problem  of  getting  adequate  female  help  in  the  farm  house- 
hold is  as  yet  unsolved,  domestic  servants  being  scarcer  than  ever."  Wages 
were  a  little  lower  in  190S  than  in  1906  except  for  domestic  servants.   , 

The  number  of  farm  mortgages  was  7,098  amounting  to  $2,768,786  as  com- 
pared with  6,438  amounting  to  $2,442,589  in  1907. 

[A^cnltoral  laborers  in  the  United  Kingdom],  G.  R.  Askwith  (Bd.  Trade 
{Ot.  Brit,],  Rpt.  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  16  (1908), 
pp.  Sl-34,  171-174). — Statistical  data  of  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages,  hours 
of  ]al)or,  and  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  of  all  classes  employed  in 
1908,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  the  years  1899-1907,  inclusive,  are 
tabulated  and  discussed. 

In  England  and  Wales  "the  estimated  number  of  agricultural  laborers  in 
districts  where  wages  were  reported  to  have  changed  in  1908  was  53,914,  while 
the  number  in  districts  where  wages  were  reported  as  unaltered  was  320,289. 
Wages  were  raised  in  districts  containing  40,134  laborers,  and  reduced  in  dis- 
tricts containing  13,780  laborers.    The  estimated  net  increase  in  1908,  in  the 
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wages  of  those  affected,  in  the  districts  in  which  changes  were  reported, 
amounted  to  £727  per  week  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  £376  In  1907." 
In  Scotland  there  was  little  or  no  change  In  wages  at  the  spring  and  summer 
hlrings,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  wages  showed  a  downward  teod- 
eucy.  On  the  returns  In  Ireland  71  per  cent  showed  no  change  In  wages,  while 
the  remainder  disclosed  an  upward  tendency  In  the  rates  of  wages  due  to  an 
Increasing  scarcity  of  labor  caused  partly  by  emigration. 

The  Oerman  agrricultural  labor  problem  accordingr  to  the  latest  investi^- 
tions,  W.  RoHBBECK  iZtschr.  Agrarpolitik,  7  (1909),  Nos.  6,  pp.  311-324;  9,  pp. 
485-496). — These  articles  summarize  the  results  of  economic  and  social  studies 
published  during  the  years  1902  to  1909,  Inclusive,  discussing  the  labor,  wages, 
housing,  and  settlement  of  farm  laborers. 

An  extensive  bibliography  relating  to  the  agrarian  problem  In  Germany  is 
Included. 

The  care  of  sick  and  injured  persons  employed  in  aerriculture  and  forestry, 
ScHUMACUER  {Devt.  Landw.  Presse,  36  (1909),  No8.  16,  pp.  805,  806;  77,  pp. 
814,  815). — These  articles  set  forth  the  provisions  made  by  the  State  and  mutual 
societies  In  Germany  for  the  attendance  of  physician,  medicine,  and  financial 
assistance  rendered  to  those  taken  sick  or  Injured  while  employed  in  rural 
imrsults,  whether  In  the  field  or  as  domestic  servants. 

Experiments  of  the  Prussian  forest  commission  in  the  settlement  of  forest 
workers,  Rohrig  {Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  41  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  629-660). — The 
advantages  of  a  system  of  forest  settlements  devised  and  carried  out  by  the 
state  forest  control  In  Prussia  are  described  In  this  article. 

The  plan  consists  in  general  In  the  establishment  of  forest  employees  in 
settlements  rather  than  In  Isolated  homesteads,  the  providing  of  good  dwellings 
and  land  for  cultivation,  the  granting  of  certain  firewood  and  other  privileges, 
etc.  The  advantages  consist  In  enabling  the  children  to  attend  school,  in 
avoiding  the  ordinary  Isolation  of  a  forester's  life  for  self  and  family,  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  forester  to  employ  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
encouragement  of  the  young  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  check- 
ing of  rural  depopulation. 

Producers'  associations  and  cooperative  selling  and  credit  societies  in 
France  to  January  1,  1900  (Bui.  Off.  Travail  [France],  16  (1909),  Kos.  7,  pp. 
759-771;  8,  pp.  858-864;  9,  pp.  975-984;  10,  pp.  1080-1085).— Complete  returns 
for  the  year  3908  are  presented  and  discussed. 

The  producers*  associations  numbered  431,  the  selling  associations  2,491,  and 
the  cooperative  credit  societies  or  banks  2,636,  there  being  material  Increases 
over  the  year  1907  (K.  S.  K.,  20,  p.  888).  The  district  mutual  credit  banks 
increased  from  88  In  1907  to  94  In  1908. 

[Mutual  agricultural  credit  banks  in  France  in  1908],  J.  Ruau  (BuL  Mens, 
Off'  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  1211-1231;  ^con,  Franc*^  37 
(1909),  II,  No.  37,  pp.  390-392).— This  Is  a  re|K)rt  by  the  minister  of  agriculture 
on  the  work  of  these  societies  during  1908. 

The  number  of  local  banks  Increased  from  2,168  to  2,636,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers from  96,192  to  116,866,  and  the  loans  made  to  40,129,192  francs,  of  whi<^ 
29,720,297  francs  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  rates  of 
Interest  ranged  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  the  general  average  for  the  year  being 
from  3i  to  4  per  cent. 

Cooperative  credit  in  Bengal  (Indian  Agr.,  34  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  266,  267). — 
The  progress  of  cooperative  credit  societies  for  the  9  months  «ided  March  31, 
1909,  Is  reported.  There  were  359  rural  societies,  an  increase  of  33  during  the 
period.    Of  the  purposes  to  which  loans  from  societies  were  applied,  repayment 
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of  debts  accounts  for  37  per  cent  of  the  total  and  cultivation  of  land  and  the 
purchase  of  cattle  for  36  per  cent 

Baral  New  England,  Charlotte  R.  P.  Ladd  (Trans.  Mass.  Hort,  8oc.,  1909, 
pi.  i,  pp.  119-129). — This  paper  points  out  some  means  for  the  Improvement  of 
rural  conditions  in  New  England,  such  as  Improving  soil  fertility.  Intensive  agri- 
culture, road  Improvement,  better  rural  schools,  and  state  aid  in  encouraging 
agriculture. 

Competitions  for  the  L^on  Faucher  prize  in  1008,  E.  Levasseub  {Concours 
pour  le  Prix  L4on  Faucher  1908.  Paris,  1908,  pp.  168). — ^This  is  a  summarj^  of 
the  essays  which  received  prizes  in  this  competition  in  1908.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed relate  to  the  agricultural  development  of  17  provinces  in  France,  as  to 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  half  century  In  the  methods  of 
culture,  products,  markets,  prices,  and  conditions  of  the  landowners  and 
laborers. 

Bural  settlement  and  acrriculture  (Off.  Yearbook  N.  8.  Wales,  1907-8,  pp. 
26S-276,  547-^(?8).— Statistics  on  the  number,  size,  and  character  of  land  hold- 
ings in  New  South  Wales  in  1908  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  number  of  holdings  above  1  acre  In  extent  was  81.732  comprising 
49,901337  acres,  or  an  average  size  of  611  acres  per  holding.  Of  these  holdings 
23,591  were  under  16  acres,  30,908  from  16  to  200  acres,  and  10,451  from  201  to 
400  acres  In  extent.    Of  the  total  acreage  only  2.362,590  acres  are  cultivated. 

Statistics  are  also  given  on  the  nature,  yields,  and  value  of  crops,  the  number, 
classes,  and  value  of  the  live  stock,  and  on  the  kinds  and  value  of  dairy 
products. 

Crop  Beporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  11  {1909),  No. 
It,  pp.  7S-S0). — Statistics  on  the  condition,  value,  and  prices  of  the  principal 
crops  in  the  United  States,  notes  on  foreign  crop  conditions,  and  articles  on 
statistics  of  mortality  among  farmers,  per  capita  production  of  farm  products, 
and  wheat  prices  in  England  In  six  centuries  are  reported. 

Imports  of  grrain  in  the  cereal  year  1908-8  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  16 
{1909),  No.  6,  pp.  4^0-474).— The  production  of  grain  crops  ha  Great  Britain, 
the  average  prices  for  the  year,  and  the  imports  of  cereals.  Including  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  consigned,  are  tabulated  and  discussed  in  this 
article.  Ck>mi)arative  data  are  also  given  of  the  Imports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
barley,  oats,  and  com,  from  1897-8  to  1908-9. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  the  case  of  wheat,  'practically  no  expansion 
in  tbe  supply  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years,  the  Imports  being 
either  more  or  less  stationary,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  flour,  maize,  and  oats, 
actually  less  than  in  earlier  years." 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Borne,  D.  Lubin  (Cal.  Cult.,  33 
(1909),  No.  14,  pp.  315,  5^-J).— This  article  describes  the  functions  and  work  of 
tbe  institute. 

AGBICITITirKAL  EDITCATIOir. 

Procrress  in  agricultural  education,  1908,  D.  J.  Cbosbt  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  Expt.  Bias.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  231-288,  pis.  5).— A  brief  summary  of  progress 
in  agricultural  education  during  the  11  years  from  1897  to  1908,  inclusive.  Is 
followed  by  a  review  of  the  principal  developments  in  agricultural  education 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1908,  Including  the  educational  work  of 
this  Department,  the  principal  developments  in  agricultural  education  in  foreign 
ooantries;,  the  work  of  the  National  ESducatlon  Association,  and  the  leading  items 
ot  Interest  concerning  the  colleges  of  agriculture  In  the  United  States,  and 
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secondary  and  elementary  schools  In  which  agriculture  is  taught    The  data 
concerning  the  secondary  schools  includes  recent  legislation  in  some  of  the 
States  and  outlines  of  several  high-school  courses  of  study. 
Statistics  of  land-grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  statioiis, 

1908,  Marie  T.  Spethmann  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Office  ExpU  8tas.  Rpt.  190S,  pp, 
191-2S0). — ^A  compilation  from  official  sources  of  general  statistics,  courses  oT 
study,  attendance,  vahie  of  funds  and  equipment,  revenues,  and  additions  to 
equipment  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  of  the  lines  of  work,  revenues,  and 
additions  to  equipment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 

The  farmers'  institutes  in  the  XTnited  States,  1908,  J.  Hamilton  (T.  & 
Dept,  Agr,,  Office  ExpU  Stas,  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  289-^35)  .—ThiB  is  the  annual  report 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist  of  this  Office  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Office  in  promoting  farmers'  Institutes  and  the  development  of  the  f^rmeri' 
institute  movement  in  the  different  States  and  Territories.  Data  are  also  in- 
cluded concerning  college  extension  work,  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  a 
winter  agricultural  school,  farm  clubs,  demonstration  fields,  and  other  educi- 
tional  activities  closely  related  to  farmers'  institute  work. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  educational  movement  in  the  South,  G.  B. 
Cook  {Proc,  Conf.  Ed.  South,  12  {1909),  pp.  69-84).— A  brief  surv^  of  some 
of  the  features  of  general  industrial  advancement  in  the  South  is  followed  bj 
some  general  considerations  concerning  the  progress  in  agricultural  education 
and  more  particularly  by  references  to  recent  features  of  progress  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Education  and  economic  development,  A.  C.  Ellis  {Proc.  Conf.  Ed.  South, 
12  {1909),  pp.  171-186). — In  this  address  the  author  gives  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  economic  development  resulting  largely  from  the  instruction  given 
in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  such  for  example  as  recent  develop- 
ments in  selecting  and  growing  com,  the  successful  combating  of  ravages  of  tbe 
white  scale  in  California,  and  the  fight  against  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  tbe 
Texas  fever  tick.  He  also  refers  to  other  economic  developments  in  the  fields  of 
mining,  medicine,  and  economics. 

School  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Education  of  the  Province  of  Bergamo, 
S.  Balp  {BoL  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  8  {1909),  Ser.  C,  No.  7.  pp. 
13-38). — A  report,  made  at  the  inauguration  of  the  school  on  August  2,  1909, 
at  Parma,  on  the  origin,  development,  regulations,  and  scope  of  the  school,  in- 
cluding the  course  of  study.  The  instruction  includes  (1)  moral  education,  (2) 
elements  of  science,  and  (3)  practical  instruction  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  home. 

Com  Day  annual  for  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  F.  G.  Blaib  {Dept.  Puh. 
Jnstr.  [///.],  Circ.  38,  pp.  43,  figs.  20). — ^This  circular  is  intended  to  awaken  and 
direct  still  further  the  Interest  of  Illinois  school  boys  and  girls  in  the  study 
and  growing  of  corn,  with  special  reference  to  the  observance  of  "  Com  Day" 
It  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  ear,  kernel,  growing  plant,  soil,  water,  and 
tillage  conditions  necessary  to  its  success,  and  the  diseases  and  insects  whkh 
attack  it.  Osmosis,  capillarity,  transpiration,  soil  temperature,  fertilisei^ 
crop  rotation,  com  products  and  their  food  values,  and  seed  testing  are  some 
of  the  additional  topics  incidentally  considered. 

What  one  class  in  a^onomy  did,  W.  N.  Clute  {School  Sci,  and  Matk^  9 
{1909),  pp.  731-735).— An  account  is  given  of  one  season's  work  in  class  room 
and  gardens  at  the  Joliet  (111.)  Township  High  School. 

The  fly-aways  and  other  seed  travelers,  F.  M.  Fultz  {Bloomington,  HL 

1909,  pp.  186,  figs.  94).— This  is  a  nature  study  book  for  children.  The  story 
of  seed  dispersal  is  tmthfully  told  but  in  language  simple  enou^  for  tlie  fire- 
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jear-old  child  to  understand.  Illustrations  are  given  of  ttie  dispersal  of  seeds 
by  wind,  water,  birds,  and  animals,  and  by  tlie  voluntary  action  of  man. 

Forestry  in  nature  study  ( U.  8,  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stag,  Spec.  Circ,,  pp. 
JO). — ^This  circular,  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  for 
special  distribution  among  teachers  attending  the  Alaska-Yukon-Paciflc  Exposi- 
tion, presents  an  outline  of  a  tentative  course  in  elementary  forestry  for  the  first 
eight  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  also  an  appendix  containing  a 
list  of  appropriate  bulletins  and  circulars  issued  by  this  Department,  and  also 
a  list  of  29  other  publications. 

Farm  forestry,  A.  Akebman  (Athena,  Ga.:  Ga.  Forest  Assoc,  1909,  pp.  22)'.— 
This  is  a  preliminary  outline  of  what  is  to  be  developed  into  a  text-l)Ook  of 
forestry  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Georgia.  It  contains  brief  descriptions  of  the 
trees  of  the  State,  suggestions  for  propagation  and  planting,  protection  from 
forest  fires,  and  the  harvesting  and  disposal  of  forest  products. 

IHimb  animals  and  how  to  treat' them,  E.  K.  Whitehead  (Denver,  1909,  pp. 
XX-hl28,  figs,  45). — ^This  book  is  designed  to  give  some  definite  teaching  to 
children  concerning  their  duties  toward  domestic  and  other  animals,  and  seeks 
to  supply  effective  motives  for  treating  animals  with  Justice  and  kindness.  The 
following  topics  selected  from  its  table  of  contents  illustrate  its  agricultural 
bearing:  Profit  in  kindness  to  domestic  animals;  feeding,  watering,  sheltering, 
and  exercising  animals ;  proper  harnessing  and  care  of  horses ;  shoeing,  driving, 
and  training  horses;  treatment  of  balking;  cows  and  other  cattle;  sheep  and 
hogs;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  other  fowls;  wild  birds  and  animals;  insects 
and  reptiles;  and  our  ignorance  concerning  animala 

MISCELLANE01TS. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Office  of  Exx>eriment  Stations,  1908  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr., 
Office  Expt.  8tas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  417,  pis.  14,  figs.  4).— This  includes  the  usual 
r^)ort  on  the  work  of  this  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  of 
the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States,  including  those  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  an  account  of  agri- 
cnlturnl  conditions  in  the  Island  of  Guam,  statistics  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  for  1908,  and  several  articles  and  reviews  abstracteil 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Atit^waI  Beport  of  New  Jersey  Stations,  1008  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1908, 
pp,  428). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  stations,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  State  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Ocober  31,  1908,  and  for 
the  College  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  a  brief  report  by 
the  director,  together  with  departmental  reports  which  are  abstracted  else- 
where in  this  issue.  A  report  on  the  inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  has  been  pre- 
Yiously  noted  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  69),  as  has  also  one  on  the  inspection  of  Paris 
greoi  and  lead  arsenate  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  656). 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LIU  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  S74,  pp.  32, 
figs.  5). — ^This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Inoculation 
and  lime  for  alfalfa,  citrus  culture  in  southern  Texas,  pruning  rotundifolia 
grapes,  nutritive  value  of  native  hays  in  the  arid  region,  Bermuda  grass,  short 
V.  long  feeding  of  l)eef  cattle,  contagious  abortion  of  cattle,  preventing  losses  at 
lambing  time,  winter  lambs  for  the  Pacific  coast  market,  feeding  work  horses, 
colony  houses  for  poultry,  food  of  the  crow  blackbird,  and  flour  for  baking 
powder  blscnlts. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  July-September,  1909  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Library  Bui.  73,  pp.63). 
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Arkansas  UniYersity. — Dean  Adams  recently  accompanied  the  members  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  four  secondary  schools  of  the  State  on  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  agricultural  schools  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  Follow- 
ing the  trip  an  agreement  as  to  the  resi)ective  functions  of  the  collegiate  and 
secondary  agricultural  institutions  was  formulated. 

R.  J.  Nelson,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  education,  resigned  Janu- 
ary 1  to  accept  the  editorship  of  Fami  and  Ranch,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
adjunct  professor  J.  W.  Wilson.  The  department  of  farmers'  institutes  is  under- 
taking the  development  of  a  state  and  county  fair  system,  and  is  also  endeavor- 
ing to  stimulate  public  interest  In  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands. 

Connectiont  State  Station. — The  research  laboratory  was  destroyed  by  fire  oo 
the  early  morning  of  January  10,  nothing  l)eing  left  but  a  portion  of  the  walls. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unlcnown.  The  building  and  contents  were  well  Insured, 
but  there  will  still  be  a  large  loss,  especially  in  the  chemical  department,  tbe 
most  serious  item  being  the  very  valuable  chemical  library,  and  animals  whidi 
had  been  under  experiment  for  five  months.  The  forester's  office  and  tlie  office 
and  lalwratory  of  the  plant  breeder  were  also  located  in  the  building.  The  more 
valuable  records  were  in  a  flre-proof  vault,  which  was  uninjured. 

Georgia  College. — Itinerant  schools  are  being  organized  by  the  extension  de- 
partment, and  it  Is  expected  to  hold  at  least  11  within  the  next  3  months.  Tbe 
attendance  upon  the  cotton  school  and  other  short  courses  offered  this  winter  has 
been  very  gratifying.  Tests  have  been  made  with  a  new  style  of  gin  and  with 
a  cotton  picker.  The  gin  gives  promise  of  so  dellntlng  cotton  as  to  cause  less 
injury  to  the  fiber  than  the  methods  now  In  use. 

Some  interesting  studies  concerning  the  breeding  of  cotton  and  com  are  betal 
prepared  for  publication.  These  tests  were  conducted  In  the  demonstratloo 
field,  which  Is  maintained  by  the  college  as  a  part  of  Its  laboratory  system  for 
students,  but  which  at  the  same  time  enables  the  prosecution  of  research  wort 

Idaho  Unirersity. — It  Is  planned  to  hold  an  annual  recognition  day,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  give  official  recognition  to  men  who  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  development  of  the  State  and  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  It  is 
expected  that  the  list  will  include  many  who  have  promoted  the  development  of 
irrigation,  live  stock,  fruit  growing,  and  other  agricultural  enterprises,  and  also 
many  prominent  in  educational  circles.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  each  year 
as  a  part  of  the  commencement  exercises. 

Illinois  University. — ^A  Farmers*  Hall  of  Fame  has  been  established  In  the 
college  of  agriculture  "  to  record  the  services  and  commemorate  the  lives  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  State  In  the  development  of  agriculture  from  a  pioneer  art 
to  a  civilized  science  on  which  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  will  ultimately  de- 
pend." The  selection  of  names  rests  with  a  conmilsslon,  which  thus  far  has 
chosen  4  men  :  Cyrus  Hall  McCormlck,  Inventor  of  the  reaper ;  James  N.  BrowOt 
first  president  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture ;  Isaac  Funk,  a  successful  and 
infiu^itlal  pioneer  farmer ;  and  Prof.  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  an  early  advocate  of 
the  land-grant  plan  for  the  support  of  industrial  education.  Exercises  were 
198 
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held  December  15  installing  the  name  of  Mr.  McCormlck  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  ceremonies  included  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait,  and  addresses  by  Governor 
Deneen,  President  Grout  of  the  commission.  Dean  Davenport,  and  others. 

Louisiana  Stations. — Dr.  P.  A.  Yoder  has  resigned  as  research  chemist  at  the 
Sugar  Station. 

Massachnsetts  College  and  Station. — S.  C.  Damon,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station, 
has  been  succeeded  on  the  board  of  trustees  by  H.  L.  BYost,  of  Arlington,  who 
has  also  been  chosen  to  the  committee  on  the  station.  W.  H.  Bowker  has  been 
succeeded  on  this  committee  by  Charles  H.  Ward. 

E.  K.  Eyerly,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  political  science 
and  lecturer  in  rural  sociology,  vice  George  N.  Holcomb,  who  is  to  continue  as 
lecturer  in  political  science.  Fred  W.  Morse,  formerly  of  the  New  Hampshire 
College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  research  chemist  in  the  station  and 
entered  upon  bis  duties  January  18.  For  the  present  his  work  will  be  chiefly 
connected  with  the  asparagus  investigations. 

Kissonri  UnlYersity. — The  new  agricultural  hall  was  dedicated  December  28, 
addresses  being  made  by  Governor  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  President  A.  Ross  Hill, 
of  the  university.  Dean  Mumford,  and  representatives  of  various  state  boards 
and  societies.  The  exercises  were  followed  in  the  evening  by  the  sixth  annual 
banquet  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  this  completing  the  programme  for  the 
annual  Farmers'  Week. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  has  offered  to  each  of  the  18  counties  in  the  State 
through  whicli  its  lines  run  a  scholarship  of  $50  in  the  short  winter  courses. 

Nebraska  TTnirersity. — Claude  K.  Shedd  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
farm  mechanics. 

Hevada  Station. — Charles  S.  Knight,  assistant  in  agronomy  at  the  Kansas 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  agronomy,  and  has  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

Vorth  Dakota  College  and  Station. — Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the 
cbanical  laboratory  building  on  the  evening  of  December  24,  causing  a  loss  on 
building  and  equipment  estimated  at  $63,000. 

Ccmell  XTniversity  and  Station. — ^A  fruit  special  was  sent  out  December  6  on  a 
trip  of  nearly  600  miles,  during  which  it  made  76  stops  and  was  visited  by 
about  15,000  people,  many  of  them  school  children  and  city  residents.  The 
Illustrative  material  was  made  up  largely  of  an  extensive  exhibit  of  New  York 
apples  packed  In  California  standard  boxes,  a  collection  of  150  varieties  of 
apples  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  more  prevalent 
plant  and  insect  pests. 

The  third  annual  Farmers'  Week  was  held  at  the  college  February  7-12. 
Among  the  special  features  this  year  were  a  state  potato  show,  judging  demon- 
strations of  live  stock,  fruit,  and  other  farm  produce,  a  boys'  and  girls'  com 
congress,  potato  and  alfalfa  schools,  meetings  of  the  drainage  and  plant 
breeders'  associations  and  the  experimenters'  league,  a  poultry  institute  and 
exhibit,  and  a  housekeepers'  conference. 

A  second  industrial  fellowship  has  been  established  in  the  department  of 
plant  pathology,  to  which  V.  B.  Stewart,  a  1909  graduate  of  Wabash  College, 
has  been  appointed.  This  fellowship  is  limited  to  two  years,,  and  has  for  its 
prriK>se  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  nursery  stock,  especially  fire  blight. 

Ohio  University  and  Station. — ^The  college,  the  station,  and  the  state  board  of 
agriculture  operated  an  educational  train  in  southeastern  and  southern  Ohio 
daring  the  last  two  weeks  in  January,  covering  a  distance  of  about  500  miles. 
Lectures  were  given  In  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  forestry. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition. — Homer  Cloukey  and  Hiram  A. 
Dodge,  1909  graduates,  respectively,  of  the  Oklahoma  College  and  the  Uni- 
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verslty  of  Vermont,  have  been  appointed  assistants,  vice  John  W.  Gahrin, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  chemist  at  the  Kansas  Station,  and 
Roy  C.  Jones,  resigned  to  become  instructor  in  dairying  at  the  Montana  College. 

Rhode  Island  College. — ^A  Farmers*  Week  devoted  to  work  in  agronomy  and 
dairying,  was  held  this  winter  for  the  first  time,  beginning  December  27,  with  a 
good  attendance  and  much  interest. 

Texas  Station. — Raymond  H.  Pond,  Ph.  D.,  recently  connected  with  the  Munic- 
ipal Sewage  Commission  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  plant  pathologist 
in  the  station.  Dr.  O.  M.  Ball  will  hereafter  confine  himself  to  work  in  the 
college. 

An  Agrionltnral  Short  Course  in  a  ICissonri  State  Normal  SchooL — Colman's 
Rural  World  for  December  29,  1909,  states  that  the  normal  school  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  will  offer  a  6  weeks*  course  In  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of 
those  in  the  agricultural  district  surrounding  this  school  who  can  not  attend 
regular  school  work  but  desire  some  training  in  the  business  of  farming. 

Kadras  Agricultural  College. — Tf^e  Tropical  Agriculturist  and  Magazine  of 
the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society  for  October  announces  the  completion  and 
dedication  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Ck)lmbatore,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  government  of  India  in  1905.  A  farm  of  450  acres  has  been  under  cnlti- 
vat  Ion  during  the  past  2  years,  and  20  students  were  admitted  in  June  of  tils 
year.  The  course  of  training  extends  through  3  years  and  includes  theoretical 
and  practical  Instruction  In  general  agriculture,  entomology,  agricultural  eigi- 
neerlng,  veterinary  science  and  kindred  subjects,  with  special  provision  for 
research  investigations.  The  present  staff  consists  of  an  expert  agriculturtet, 
n  botanist,  and  an  agricultural  chemist,  and  eventually  will  include  an  ento- 
mologist and  mycologist. 

Misoellaneons. — At  the  recent  meeting  at  Boston  of  the  American  Assoclatloo 
of  Economic  Ehitomologlsts,  officers  were  elected  for  the  current  year  as  fol- 
lows: President,  E.  Dwlght  Sanderson;  first  vice-president,  H.  T.  Femald: 
second  vice-president,  P.  J.  Parrott;  and  secretary-treasurer,  A.  P.  Burgess. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  December  28. 

W.  J.  Colebatch,  for  several  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Victorian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  and  in- 
structor in  agriculture  In  South-East  Australia  and  manager  of  the  Kybybolitc 
Experimental  Farm  in  South  Australia,  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
November  16.  He  will  also  be  In  charge  of  the  Roseworthy  Agricultural  CJol- 
lege  during  the  absence  of  Professor  Perkins  this  year. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Wiener  Landwirtschaftliche  Zeitung  announces  the 
retirement  of  Prof.  Julius  Ktihn,  at  the  age  of  85  years,  as  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Halle,  and  the  appointment  of  Prof.  F.  Wohltmann  as 
his  successor.    Professor  KOhn  will  still  continue  some  of  his  lecture  work. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Wiener  Landwirtschaftliche  Zeitung  announces  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Otto  Oratz  as  director  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Dairy  Ex- 
periment  Station  at  Magyar-Ovar    (Ungarlsch-Altenburg). 

The  Deutsche  Landwirtschaftliche  Presse  of  November  27,  1909,  announces 
the  appointment  of  E.  Tietz,  former  assistant  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Agricultural 
High  School,  as -professor  of  agriculture  and  forestry  at  the  German-Chinese 
High  School  opened  October  28  at  Tslngtau  ( Klautschou ) ,  China. 

A  recent  number  of  La  Tribune  Horticolc  announces  the  death  of  Clement 
Marchandise,  Inspector  of  horticulture  In  the  Rural  Office  of  the  Belgian  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture.  He  was  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  National  School 
of  Horticulture  at  Vllvorde,  France,  from  1864  to  1909. 
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Popular  interest  in  economic  questions  relating  to  the  agricultural 
industry  has  recently  assumed  unusual  prcwninence.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  food  supply  of  the  future  in 
relation  to  our  agriculture,  and  the  present  production  and  prices  of 
agricultural  products;  but  the  broad  consideration  of  these  matters 
leads  into  the  field  of  the  present  conditicHi  and  trend  of  our  agricul- 
tural system,  and  the  relationship  of  the  industry  to  other  industries 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Wliile  often  approached  from  a  superficial  and  local  standpoint, 
both  classes  of  questions  turn  upon  economic  conditions  which  reach 
deep  into  the  systems  developed  in  this  country  for  producing,  trans- 
porting, and  distributing  the  products  of  the  soil.  Considering  the 
vital  importance  of  the  subject  this  interest  is  timely,  and  it  presents 
an  opportunity  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  present  situa- 
tion strongly  emphasizes  the  need  and  the  utility  of  thoroughgoing 
economic  studies  in  this  field,  and  it  likewise  brings  out  the  dearth 
of  data  at  present  available  for  an  intelligent  and  effective  considera- 
tion of  the  economics  of  the  food  supply  of  the  people. 

Gradually  the  underlying  importance  of  agricultural  production 
to  human  progress  and  welfare  has  impressed  itself  upon  a  few 
writers,  who  have  set  forth  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  trend  of  the 
present  practice  and  its  inadequacy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  near 
future-  It  has  been  shown  that  production  of  the  staples  in  this 
country  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  home  demand,  and  that 
without  a  change  in  the  methods  of  farming  and  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent,  self-sustaining  agriculture,  such  as  has  not  yet  been 
established  in  any  country,  the  food  supply  of  the  future  will  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teeming  millions. 

Farming  in  the  true  sense,  under  systems  which  conserve  the  fer- 
tility instead  of  mining  it,  has  been  little  practiced  as  yet,  and  the 
skimming  process  has  been  transferred  from  one  section  to  another 
until  the  limit  has  been  nearly  reached.  More  conservative  and  thor- 
ough methods  are  already  forced  upon  the  farmers  in  some  sections, 
involving  more  efficient  but  usually  more  expensive  production.    The 
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settling  up  of  the  new  lands  and  the  passing  of  the  open  range  have 
brought  about  new  econcmiic  conditions  of  production,  whidi  have 
been  far-reaching  in  their  influence. 

Suddenly,  almost,  the  people  are  made  to  feel  the  result  of  such 
changes  in  an  increased  price  of  staple  products,  and  interest  in  the 
subject  becomes  widespread  and  intense.  The  attempts  of  the  public 
to  account  for  this  advance  are  (mly  partially  effective.  They  a»p 
often  one-sided,  and  lay  undue  emphasis  on  certain  factors  which  are 
singled  out.  A  true  sense  of  propMiion  and  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
the  contributory  influences  are  lacking,  and  this  makes  the  generaliza- 
tions subject  to  attack.  ^Vhile  much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
subje<!t  by  various  forms  of  inquiries,  such  inquiries  must  inevitably 
lack  in  scientific  qualities,  because  the  data  are  not  at  hand  for  a 
thorough  scientific  study  nor  the  means  for  acquiring  that  data. 

Even  among  economists  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  recent  advance  in  prices,  and  also  as  to 
what  stage  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  change,  or  profits  unduly  by  it.  In  the  absence  of  definite  eco- 
nomic studies  in  this  field,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  becomes  to 
considerable  extent  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  the  public  is  without 
guidance.  It  sees  the  rcvsult  and  arrives  at  conclusions  hastily.  Broad 
deductions  are  made  which  are  very  largely  based  on  general  opinioD, 
often  colored  by  the  personal  point  of  view.  Without  the  facts,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cause  can  be  shifted  from  one  stage  to  another, 
to  the  added  confusion  of  the  consumer.  He  is  misled  by  his  own  de- 
ductions and  by  misrepresentations,  and  is  incited  to  unjust  and  inef- 
fective action. 

In  the  meantime  the  farmer,  who  must  look  ahead  in  his  business 
and  must  always  bear  an  undue  share  of  the  risk  of  production  and 
distribution,  stands  in  great  danger  of  suffering  most  from  such  an 
agitation.  Whatever  agency  the  popular  mind  fixes  the  responsi- 
bility for  high  prices  upon,  there  is  danger  that  the  burden  will  be 
shifted  to  his  shoulders,  because  he  is  unorganized  and  less  able  to 
defend  himself;  and  a  disturbance  of  economic  conditions  at  once 
affects  his  business  and  adds  to  its  uncertainties.  It  becomes  difficult 
for  him  to  plan  ahead,  and  he  is  without  means  to  protect  himself 
from  the  results  of  agitation  or  the  whims  of  the  market. 

Herein  lies  an  argument  for  thoroughgoing  economic  studies,  made 
in  a  scientific  manner,  which  shall  marshal  and  weigh  all  the  facts 
and  put  a  scientific  interpretation  upon  them.  The  farmer  is  only 
one  factor,  but  his  interest  is  very  large  and  important.  The  fact 
is  that  the  whole  industrial  system  of  production  and  distribution  of 
food  supplies  is  involved.  The  subject  is  a  complex  and  compli- 
cated one,  and  is  a  work  for  experts.    . 
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The  question  is  a  much  larger  one  than  the  ultimate  price  of  pota- 
toes and  the  accrued  profit.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  fundamental  in- 
dustry, and  a  reasonable  return  for  brains  and  capital  and  labor 
devoted  to  it.  Upon  it  rests  the  opportunity  of  the  largest  body  of 
real  wealth  producers  in  the  world — ^the  development  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farmer  and  of  the  people  of  the  country,  upon  whom  the 
towns  and  cities  have  drawn  so  heavily. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  economics  is  a  comparatively  new  one 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  and  its  field  and  the  utility  of  its 
studies  have  not  yet  been  widely  recognized.  Its  studies  have  been 
restricted  and  more  or  less  fragmentary,  and  permanent  agencies  for 
conducting  them  have  been  provided  to  only  a  quite  limited  extent. 
Such  studies  as  have  been  made  have  been  largely  confined  to  pro- 
duction rather  than  to  distribution,  and  have  left  many  large  ques- 
tions bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry  and  its  broad  relations 
still  to  be  worked  out. 

Not  only  do  such  economic  studies  need  to  be  made  for  the  intelli- 
gent and  wise  development  of  our  agriculture,  but  they  are  highly 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public — the  consumer.  The 
interests  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  in  reality  very  close, 
but  in  practice  the  two  are  very  far  apart  at  present.  They  are  sep- 
arated by  various  intermediate  agencies  which  they  do  not  fully 
realize  or  understand,  and  which  have  the  practical  effect  of  depress- 
ing prices  at  one  end  and  expanding  them  at  the  other. 

There  is  a  nearly  virgin  field  for  economic  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
posal of  farm  products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Between 
what  the  producer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays  for  products 
which  are  not  manufactured,  but  are  merely  handled,  a  wide  margin 
is  nearly  always  apparent.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  accrued 
difference  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  one.  And  this  can  not  be 
fully  and  fairly  answered  until  the  economics  of  the  production, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  various  classes  of  products  have 
been  worked  out — a  thing  which  has  not  yet  been  done  for  the  dis- 
posal of  any  class  of  farm  products  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  man- 
ner. Until  the  margin  of  difference  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
the  public  and  the  farmers  alike  will  query  whether  they  are  not 
being  imposed  upon. 

The  question  as  to  what  determines  prices  at  the  farm  and  to  the 
ultinmte  consumer  is  still  an  open  one.  Do  the  supply  and  demand, 
considered  in  a  world  sense,  determine  the  price  of  a  given  crop,  or 
are  there  artificial  agencies  which  intervene  to  diminish  or  eliminate 
competition  and  to  set  up  fictitious  prices?  WTiat  are  the  factors 
operative  to  account  for  the  differences  uniformly  observed  between 
the  prices  at  the  farm  and  to  the  consumer,  and  is  this  difference  a 
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reasonable  one,  or  is  our  industrial  system  unnecessarily  cumbersome 
and  expensive  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer?  Questions 
of  this  sort  are  highly  important,  and  seem  eminently  appropriate 
subjects  of  investigation.  To  be  conclusive,  such  investigations  need 
to  be  made  by  men  competent  to  plan  and  conduct  them  in  a  scientific 
manner,  and  to  weigh  the  data  impartially  in  the  light  of  existing 
conditions.  The  public  needs  to  have  this  information  from  a  source 
it  can  rely  upon,  and  it  needs  it  not  only  for  its  protection  from 
imposition,  but  that  it  may  apply  correctives  intelligently  and  pos- 
sibly simplify  and  cheapen  the  process  of  distribution.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  latter  direction  by  private  interests  which  have 
entered  into  cooperation  for  that  purpose. 

The  lack  of  data  and  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  are  at  once  con- 
spicuous when  a  question  involving  the  economics  of  agriculture  is 
approached.  In  very  few  States  and  for  very  few  branches  of  the 
industry  have  there  been  anything  approaching  systematic  and 
thorough  economic  studies  on  the  extent  and  cost  of  production,  the 
machinery  and  expense  of  distribution,  and  the  effects  of  these 
factors  on  the  condition  of  the  farming  industry,  on  the  condition  and 
opportunities  of  the  i)eople  engaged  in  it,  and  the  broader  relations 
of  thes(^  matters.  Such  data  as  are  to  be  had  are  fragmentary  and 
incomplete,  and  are  not  satisfying  to  a  thorough  student.  They  do 
not  enable  economics  to  be  taught  from  a  rural  point  of  view  in 
any  com[)lete  way. 

Facts  to  be  of  value  and  a  safe  basis  for  reasoning  need  to  be  cor- 
related and  given  their  proper  weight.  Isolated  facts  are  dangerous 
things  when  considered  out  of  their  environment  and  given  undue 
proportion.  Science  is  knowledge  classified,  correlated,  and  arranged 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  the  office  of  science  is  to  study  the  sequence 
of  phenomena.  In  agricultural  economics  very  little  of  the  knowl- 
edfre  on  which  to  base  a  science  is  yet  available,  and  very  little  of  the 
study  of  the  sequence  and  relations  of  phenomena  or  facts  to  furnish 
a  body  of  scientific  investigation  is  to  be  found. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  present  deficiencies  in  the  rounding  out 
of  agiicultural  science  and  the  fund  of  knowledge.  The  lack  of  this 
knowledge  halts  the  development  of  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  for 
it  retards  the  day  when  indusiry  and  ability  on  the  farm  yield  the 
return  which  they  reasonably  should,  and  prevents  the  farmer  and 
his  industry  from  being  assigned  to  the  position  they  are  entitled  to 
occupy.  The  producer  lacks  the  information  he  should  have  to  give 
greater  independence  and  security  to  his  business. 

There  should  be,  it  would  seem,  some  local  agencies  which  should 
know  the  exact  status  of  the  agricultural  industry  at  a  given  time, 
which  should  study  it  in  its  economic  relations.     This  does  not  lie  in 
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the  field  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  can 
hardly  burden  themselves  with  the  collection  and  study  of  statistics. 
They  can,  however,  recognize  the  importance  of  this  subject  by  estab- 
lishing departments  of  rural  economics  on  a  basis  which  will  give 
opportunity  for  investigation  as  well  as  instruction,  and  these  de- 
partments can  perform  an  important  function  by  working  out 
methods,  in  order  to  develop  means  of  investigation  in  this  field  and 
furnish  examples  of  its  utility. 

The  development  of  methods  is  one  of  the  needs  at  the  present 
juncture,  the  field  is  so  new  and  experience  so  limited.  By  taking  up 
a  restricted  problem  or  field  and  studying  it  in  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific  manner,  much  might  be  done  to  give  impetus  to  investigation,  and 
at  the  same  time  broaden  the  basis  of  the  science.  Investigation  needs 
to  be  stimulated,  the  field  blocked  out,  and  special  agencies  provided 
iivhich  will  deal  regularly  and  continuously  with  the  economic  phases 
of  this  industry.  Ihis  opens  up  an  important  field  for  the  state  de- 
partments and  boards  of  agriculture,  in  which  they  may  extend  and 
supplement  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  farmers  need  advice  of  a  kind  which  they  can  not  expect  the 
experiment  stations  to  furnish,  and  which  relates  directly  to  their 
business.  Agricultural  conditions  are  changing,  and  these  changes 
need  to  be  recognized  by  the  farmers  in  a  given  locality  in  shaping 
their  course.  Changes  in  any  industry  must  be  gradual  and  must  be 
made  intelligently,  but  at  present  there  are  no  established  permanent 
agencies  to  follow  the  trend  in  agriculture,  to  study  the  movement  in 
a  broad  way,  and  to  advise  the  farmers,  or  even  to  give  them  the  facts. 
For  example,  the  dairy  situation  changes  in  a  locality  from  an  in- 
creased demand  for  milk,  either  from  milk  contractors  or  condenseries 
attempting  to  draw  a  supply  from  a  new  region.  This  is  complicated 
by  new  regulations,  new  standards,  high  prices  for  feed,  and  a  changed 
basis  of  selling.  The  farmer  is  often  perplexed  to  know  whether  he 
should  abandon  his  butter  or  cheese  making  or  his  connection  with  the 
creamery,  and  fit  up  for  the  new  market  for  his  raw  product.  It  is 
difficult  for  him  to  get  information  as  to  the  real  status  of  the  in- 
dustry or  the  experience  in  other  localities.  Are  the  farmers  else- 
where prospering  under  such  a  system,  or  is  dairying  generally  de- 
clining in  that  section  under  the  changed  economic  conditions?  • 

From  a  broad  study  of  this  matter  and  a  knowledge  of  general 
conditions,  the  state  department  or  board  of  agriculture  should  be 
able  to  give  the  dairyman  the  facts  which  would  enable  him  to  shape 
his  course  more  intelligently.  There  are  some  examples  of  such 
studies,  notably  on  the  economics  of  milk  supply  and  distribution  in 
New  York  and  London.    They  do  not  necessarily  effect  a  change  in 
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the  practice  at  once,  but  they  lay  bare  the  facts  and  give  a  basis  for 
action.    This  in  itself  is  an  important  first  step. 

From  their  isolation  and  their  separateness  farmers  are  deprived  of 
information  of  a  kind  which  business  men  of  the  towns  and  cities 
possess.  The  commercial  reports  give  the  business  man  the  informa- 
tion he  needs  as  to  the  status  of  the  markets  and  the  special  demands, 
but  they  do  not  go  beyond  his  field  of  interest.  The  producer  on  the 
farm  is  not  informed  as  to  the  tendencies  and  the  influences  which  are 
operative,  and  can  not  take  advantage  of  them,  but  the  fact  that  his 
business  is  not  elastic  makes  advice  all  the  more  necessary. 

Studies  of  the  cost  of  production  are  beginning  to  be  made  and  are 
already  showing  some  surprising  facts.  The  farmer  has  had  very 
little  data  of  this  sort,  even  for  the  production  of  staples,  to  guide  him 
in  his  business.  Inquiries  into  the  methods  of  farm  management, 
the  returns  from  various  systems,  and  the  development  of  systems 
which  are  more  rational  and  give  a  larger  return,  are  also  yielding 
results  of  much  value  and  importance.  These  things,  while  still 
young  in  their  development,  emphasize  the  field  which  is  open  for  a 
special  type  of  inquiry. 

Each  year  brings  increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  industry.  Interest  and  faith 
in  land  are  steadily  increasing.  A  large  number  of  people  in  the 
towns  and  cities  are  turning  their  eyes  countryward,  drawn  by  the 
prosi:)ect  of  greater  freedom  and  the  attractions  of  country  life.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  attention  given  to  agricultural  matters 
in  the  public  press  and  in  magazines,  and  was  shown  by  the  large 
attendance  of  city  people  at  the  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition, 
held  in  Chicago  the  past  fall. 

At  tlie  suggestion  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
Xew  York,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  the  agricul- 
tural situation  in  that  State,  dealing  especially  with  the  so-called 
abandoned  lands,  and  advocating  a  survey  of  agricultural  resources. 
In  this  he  insisted  upon  a  higher  rating  for  agriculture  among  human 
occupations,  and  urged  greater  faith  in  the  land  and  its  possibilities 
and  its  utilization  to  the  best  advantage.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
dwell  on  the  discouraging  features  of  farming,  he  urged  that  the  good 
side  should  be  set  forth,  and  that  "  every  time  we  describe  one  aban- 
doned farm  we  ought  to  describe  three  well-occupied  farms."' 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  indicated  a  new  interest  in 
Agriculture  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  on  that 
subject,  and  has  issued  a  very  optimistic  report  upon  the  future  of  the 
Xew  England  farm.  It  states  that  interest  is  awakening  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  in  the  development  and  better  adapta- 
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tion  of  lands,  and  that  the  indications  point  to  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  industry  all  over  New  England. 

The  interest  of  the  railroads  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  has 
been  exemplified  in  various  ways — ^by  the  operation  of  trains  over  its 
lines  for  institute  work,  the  giving  of  prizes  and  scholarships  in  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  by  other  means.  Recently  the  president  of  a 
large  railway  system  in  the  East  has  announced  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing several  demonstration  farms  to  indicate  what  can  be  done 
^vith  a  reasonable  expenditure  and  intelligent  management  to  yield 
a  good  living  on  lands  now  largely  out  of  commission.  The  road 
has  purchased  a  run-down  farm  for  that  purpose  and  plans  to  buy 
two  others  in  the  near  future.  As  these  farms  are  brought  up  they 
will  be  offered  for  sale  and  others  purchased.  Another  road  has 
proposed  to  purchase  one  or  more  run-down  farms  in  New  York 
State,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  state  department  of  agriculture  or 
the  colleges  having  courses  in  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating improved  farm  practice  and  showing  the  opportunities  in 
such  land. 

A  similar  departure  has  been  made  by  another  railroad  system  in 
the  East,  which,  in  addition  to  demonstrating  the  renovation  and 
utilization  of  farm  land,  will  aid  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  by 
institute  work,  exhibits,  and  in  other  ways.  In  neither  case  has  the 
railroad  large  areas  of  land  to  dispose  of,  as  some  of  the  western  roads 
have,  but  the  movement  is  prompted  by  a  faith  in  agriculture  and  a 
belief  in  the  greater  utilization  of  farm  lands. 

These  and  many  other  things  point  to  a  widespread  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  agricultural  industry,  which  is  being  furthered  by 
various  agencies.  Economic  and  sociological  studies  are  recognized 
as  among  the  most  important  to  the  present  development  of  the  busi- 
ness of  fanning  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on.  A 
great  field  is  here  represented,  which  has  only  just  begun  to  be  occu- 
pied, and  is  not  yet  fully  blocked  out.  It  offers  large  opportunity 
for  extending  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  departments  which  preside  over  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  States.  Development  along  these  channels  seems  at  the  present 
time  especially  opportune. 
25493— No.  a— 10 2 
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AOBXCTTLTURAL  CHEUSTBT— AOSOTECHHY. 

The  relation  of  investifirations  on  colloids  to  agricultural  chemistry,  H* 
P.  Ehrenbero  (Ztschr,  Chem.  u.  Indvs,  Kolloide,  4  (1909),  No.  tS,  pp.  76-85; 
aps.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem,,  22  (1909),  No,  28,  p.  i4^5).— This  is  a  furtbcr 
contribution  to  the  discussion  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  301). 

Colloid  substances  in  cultivated  soil,  P.  Rohlano  (Ztschr,  Chem.  u.  InduM, 
Kolloide,  5  {1909),  No,  5,  pp,  2^3,  2^4 ) .—Replying  briefly  to  statemCTts  by 
Ehrenberg  (see  above)  tbe  author  restates  certain  points  which  have  been 
brought  out  In  his  own  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  117).  He  believes  it  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  more  colloid  substances  soils  contain  the  more  productive 
they  are. 

Notes  on  colloid  chemistry  as  applied  to  soil  investigation,  P.  Eheekbibc 
i Ztschr.  Chem.  u.  Indus.  Kolloide,  5  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  100,  iOl).— Brief  his- 
torical notes  on  investigations  relating  to  this  subject  are  given. 

Colloidal- chemical  processes  in  wood  formation,  H.  Wislicenus  (Thamn4, 
Forstl  Jahrh.,  60  (1909),  pp,  31S-^8,  figs.  4;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S3  (19&9), 
No.  102,  Repert.,  p.  U2). — The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vital 
process  of  wood  formation  is  regulated  by  and  dependent  upon  certain  laws  of 
colloidal  chemistry. 

The  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  chlorophyll  chemistry,  Lu  •Mabch- 
LEW8KI  {Vh€7n,  Ztg„  33  (1909),  No,  98,  p.  871;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1909,  IL 
No,  13,  pp.  1056,  1051). — A  discussion  relating  to  the  terms  phaophytln  t?.  chloro- 
phyllan  and  phyllogen.  The  author  also  deems  it  advisable  to  retain  the  tenn 
allsachlorophyll  for  the  alkali-changed  products  instead  of  substituting  for  it 
Will8tatter*s  chlorophyllin. 

Protein  hydrolysis  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  L.  Hugounenq  and  A.  Mobel 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  8ci.  [Paris],  149  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  41-4^).— Gelatin  was 
completely  hydrolyzed  by  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  whereas  t 
20  to  30  per  cent  solution  of  this  acid  yielded  only  amino  acids  with  dipeptids 
and  tripeptids.  A  35  per  cent  acid  solution  gave  polypeptlds  of  a  more  complex 
structure,  and  a  continued  hydrolysis  of  one  of  these  gave  5  acid  amids,  vix, 
arginin,  lysin,  alananin,  phenylalanin,  and  glycocoll.  A  45  per  cent  solution 
of  the  acid  gave  only  diamins.    These  peptids  were  not  synthetic  products. 

The  action  of  dilute  acid  on  edestiUy  G.  G.  Peteow  {Izv.  Moskov.  8elsk, 
Khoz,  Inst,  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  15  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  200-218). — Tbe 
author  refwrts  the  results  of  an  experimental  study  of  the  action,  at  different 
temperatures,  of  4  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  on  crystalline  edestin. 

According  to  his  summary,  the  acid  has  a  very  marked  effect,  inducing  cleav- 
age to  amido  acids,  organic  bases,  and  ammonia.    Peptones  to  the  extent  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  present  are  formed  at  first,  but  later  the  quantity  dimio- 
Ishes.    The  peptones  are  evidently  an  intermediary  step  in  the  hydrolytic  deav- 
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age.  The  different  components  which  make  up  the  protein  molecule  naturally 
unite  in  a  similar  way  in  bodies  so  closely  related  as  edestin  and  legumin^  small 
differences  being  explainable  as  due  to  secondary  processes.  It  seems  lair  to 
conclude  that  similar  results  are  obtained  with  strong  acid  acting  for  a  short 
time  and  with  dilute  acid  acting  for  a  long  time. 

The  occurrence  of  adenin  in  bamboo  sprouts,  G.  Totani  (Ztschr.  PhyaioL 
rhem.,  e2  (1909),  No,  2-S,  pp.  i/5,  li^).— The  author  reports  the  presence  of 
adenin  in  bamboo  sprouts. 

Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  rennet  action,  W.  Van  Dam  {Ztschr, 
Physiol,  Chem.,  58  {1909),  No,  4,  pp.  295-3S0,  figs.  S;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Physiol,  23 
(  £909),  No.  12,  p.  402), — The  author  investigated  why  the  milk  of  some  cows 
does  not  coagulate  with  rennet.  The  number  of  hydrogen  ions  was  found  to 
be  liighest  (0.14—0.32  X  10-« ),  with  milk  wlUch  coagulated  well,  but  with  milk 
liavlng  a  deficient  coagulation  it  was  0.16 — 0.22X10"*.  He,  therefore,  con- 
cludes tliat  the  deficiency  of  hydrogen  ions  is  not  the  cause  of  the  noncoagula- 
tion  of  milk,  but  that  this  is  probably  due  to  a  lack  of  colloidal  calcium  in  the 
milk. 

The  influence  of  chemicals  in  stimulating  the  ripening  of  fruits,  A.  E.  Vin- 
son {Science,  n.  ser.,  30  {1909),  No.  77-J,  pp.  604,  605).— A  preliminary  report 
is  made  of  the  successful  ripening  of  dates  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapor  of 
acetic  acid  for  12  or  15  hours.  *'At  the  end  of  this  time  they  have  become 
transparent  nearly  to  the  seed  and  will  then  ripen  naturally  without  further 
treatment.  The  process  can  be  accelerated  by  exposing  them  to  sunshine,  or 
more  rapidly  by  heating  for  some  hours  to  45*  C.  The  process,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  i>ermit  the  shipping  of  dates  green  and  ripening  them  at  their  destination  as 
bananas  are  now  handled. 

•*  The  fresh,  ripe  date  is  very  soft  and  prone  to  sour  quickly,  while  the  unripe 
fruit  is  very  firm  and  not  easily  bruised.  Furthermore,  the  ripe,  fresh  date  de- 
teriorates very  rapidly  in  flavor,  due  largely  to  the  inversion  of  the  cane  sugar. 
For  example,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  seedling  used  in  these  experiments  contains 
15  or  20  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  when  ready  to  ripen,  but  very  soon  after  com- 
plete ripeness  this  cane  sugar  disappears.  This  is  due  to  the  release  of  the 
intracellular  invertase  at  the  time  of  ripening.  ...  By  artificial  ripening  at 
their  destination,  the  more  inferior  invert  sugar  varieties  can  be  placed  upon 
the  table  of  the  distant  consumer  with  their  maximum  quota  of  cane  sugar  and 
consequently  of  flavor. 

"After  moderate  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  the  tannin  of  the  date  has  not 
yet  become  entirely  insoluble  but  all  astringency  disappears  in  the  next  few 
hours.  The  intracellular  invertase,  however,  passes  into  solution  to  quite  an 
appreciable  extent  immediately  after  the  treatment,  and  probably  other  in- 
tracellular or  insoluble  catalytic  agents  are  released  simultaneously." 

The  author  also  studied  the  effect  of  other  chemical  substances  on  the  ripen- 
ing of  datea 

Soy  beans  and  soy  bean  oil,  E.  B.  Holland  {Massachusetts  8ta,  Rpt.  1908, 
pi.  2,  pp.  111-119). — Soy  bean  oil  was  extracted  from  the  beans  by  rolling, 
lieating  the  mass,  and  finally  pressing  by  torsion.  Analysis  of  the  press  cake 
showed  that  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  oil  was  extracted. 

The  physical  analysis  showed  that  the  oil  had  a  dark  amber  color,  specific 
gravity  0.9206  at  15"  C,  specific  viscosity  8.43  at  70°  P.  (Boverton-Redwood 
viscoslmeter),  refractive  index  1.4749  at  20**  C,  1.473  at  25%  and  1.4675  at  40% 
The  mean  dispersion  was  0.00938  at  20**  C,  0.00934  at  25%  and  0.00922  at  40% 
The  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  were  as  follows:  Saponification  number 
191.95,  acid  number  1.27,  ether  number  190.68,  99.37  per  cent  neutral  fat  (95.07 
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per  cent   fatty  acids,   10.42  per  cent  glycerol),  0.03  per  cent  unsaponiflable 

matter,  0.63  per  cent  free  fatty  acids. 

0.39  per  cent  soluble  fatty  acids 

0.19  Reichert-Meissl    number 

0. 11  per  cent  volatile  fatty  acids 

Palmitic  add 
95.31  per  cent  Insoluble  fatty 

acida 


95.70  per  cent  total  fatty  acids. 
Neutralization  number,  200.57, 
Mean  molecular  weight,  279.99. 


Oleic  acid 
Linoleic  acid 


Neutralization  number,  200.22 
Mean  molecular  weight,  280.48 

The  acidity,  sulphite  content,  and  color  of  gluten  feed,  P.  V.  GoiJ>8MrrH 
(MoHsavhuHetts  Hta,  Rpt,  t908,  pt.  2,  pp.  139-HS). — Dark  feeds  have  a  stronger 
acid  reaction  to  plienolphthalein  than  the  lighter  ones.  The  acidity  which  is 
present  Is  an  apimreut  acidity,  as  shown  by  the  results  with  the  indicators 
phenolphthalein  and  methyl  orange  and,  further,  by  sulphate  and  chlorid  de- 
terminations. The  author,  therefore,  presumes  tliat  the  acidity  is  due  to  some 
form  of  phosi)horu8.  Sulphites  were  present  in  only  very  small  amounts,  while 
anilin  coloring  matter  was  evident  in  SO  per  cent  of  all  the  feeds  examined.  An 
aqueous  extract  of  the  feed  showed  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  proh- 
ably  in  combination  with  imtasslum  and  magnesium,  and  which  may  exist  in 
the  feed  as  some  organic  complex  such  as  the  phytin  of  wheat  bran. 

Chemical  conversion  tables,  H.  B.  Battle  and  W.  J.  Gascoywe  ( Baltimon. 
Md.,  1909,  pp.  7.9).— This  publication  is  a  successor  to  that  published  by  H.  B. 
Battle  and  F.  B.  I>ancy  in  l.S<S5.  Its  particular  application  for  the  agricultural 
chemist  is  for  the  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers,  cotton  seed,  iron,  and  food 
products.  New  additions  made  In  this  edition  include  alumina,  chlorln.  fnl* 
phur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese,  and  magnesia  tables. 

Gravimetric  estimation  of  nitric  acid,  M.  Busch  (Ztsrhr.  Analyt.  Chem,. 
J^H  {1909),  \o.  6,  pp.  368-370;  abs,  in  Jour.  Chem,  8oc,  [London],  96  {1909),  So. 
561,  II,  p.  615).— A  reply  to  Hes  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1104).  The  use  of  dried  filters 
is  deemed  objectionable.  With  reference  to  the  concentration  to  be  employed, 
the  author  believes  that  10  to  12  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  nitron  acetate 
should  be  added  to  80-100  cc.  of  the  solution  to  be  examined.  As  Hes  emph^ 
5  cc.  to  250  cc,  and  finally  5  cc.  to  750-1,000  cc,  this  may  explain  his  taflure 
to  get  accurate  results  with  the  nitron  method  for  nitrates  in  water. 

Busch's  nitron  process,  P.  Pooth  (Ztttchr.  AnaJyt.  rhvm.,  .^8  {1909)^  So.  €, 
pp.  375,  376;  abft.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  561,  II.  p.  Slo).— 
To  get  accurate  results,  only  small  quantities  of  nitron  solution  should  be  added 
at  a  time.  The  nitron  should  be  kept  in  a  darlc  place.  The  hydrochloric-acid 
content  should  not  exceed  KK)  cc.  normal  solution  for  every  0.1  gm.  of  nitrate. 

[Colorimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  phosphoms],  R.  B.  Gibsok 
and  C.  EsTES  {Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  6  (/flW9),  No.  4,  pp.  SJi9-^57).—An  indirect 
method. 

To  an  aliquot  of  a  solution  of  a  fusion  containing  about  0.04  to  0.1  per  cent 
of  phosphorus  are  addeti  ammonium  hydroxid  to  a  little  in  excess  of  neutrality. 
5  cc.  of  an  acetic-acid  solution  (20  gm.  of  sodium  acetate  and  100  cc.  of  30  per 
cent  acetic  acid,  HI  led  up  to  1,000  cc.  with  water),  and  50  cc.  of  uranium  acetate 
solution  (0.7092  gra.  i)er  liter).  The  mixture  is  made  up  to  100  cc.  and  allowed 
to  stand  over  night,  following  which  10  cc.  of  the  clear  filtrate  is  treated  with 
1.5  cc.  of  a  10  \yer  cent  potassium  ferrocyanid  solution  and  diluted  to  100  cc. 
This  solution  is  then  compared  ns  to  color  with  a  blank  (minus  the  phosphate) 
which  has  been  prei)ared  In  the  same  way.  The  calculation  Is  as  follows :  Un- 
known :  Known =50  cc.   :  x  cc. 
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Determination  of  phosphorus  in  phosphates  by  the  volatilization  method, 
1*.  Jannascu  and  W.  Jilke  (Jour.  Prakt,  Cheni,,  n.  ser.,  80  {1909),  No,  15,  pp. 
llS-lil,  figs.  2). — This  was  done  as  follows:  The  i)ho8|)liate  of  either  iron, 
ehrominm,  uranium,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  or  manganese  was  placed  in  a  silica 
combustion  boat  and  the  whole  inserted  in  the  combustion  tube,  one  end  of 
wtdch  was  packed  loosely  with  glass  wool.  Carbon  tetrachlorid  vapor  was  then 
liassed  over  the  phosi)hate  in  the  tube,  which  was  heated  first  at  a  dull  and 
finally  at  a  red  heat.  The  glass  wool  served  to  retain  the  metal  in  the  tube 
vi-bile  the  phosphorus  passed  over  into  a  receiver,  possibly  as  phosphorus  oxy- 
elilorid,  and  was  estimated  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

Phosphatic  feed-lime,  O.  Ki-xlneb  {Landw.  Vers.  iSiat.,  10  {1909),  No.  5-6, 
pp.  471-480;  abs.  in  Jour.  rhem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  561,  II,  p.  611),— 
The  author  recommends  a  method  for  determining  phosiihoric  acid  whereby  2.5 
gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  feed-lime  is  placed  in  a  dry  400  cc.  flask  with  250  cc. 
of  Petermann*s  citrate  solution  and  the  whole  shaken  i  liour  in  the  rotary 
apparatus.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dry  beaker 
and  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  treated  with  20  cc.  strong  nitric  acid  and  50  cc.  of  water 
and  boiled  for  10  minutea  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  determined  by  precipi- 
tation. 

The  quantitative  separation  of  calcium  from  ma^rnesium,  W.  0.  Blasdale 
iJour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  SI  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  911-^22) .—There  are  three  main 
sources  of  error  in  this  analysis,  namely,  the  precipitation  of  magnesium 
oxalate,  the  incomplete  precipitation  of  calcium,  and  errors  from  occlusion. 
With  a  solution  containing  0.6  gm.  of  the  sample  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonate,  the  magnesium  not  exceeding  the  calcium,  the  author  proposes  to 
add  3.5  gm.  of  ammonium  chlorid,  dilute  with  300  cc.  of  water,  boil,  and 
precipitate  with  1  gm.  oxalic  acid.  The  solution  is  then  neutralized  with  a  1 
lier  cent  ammoulum-hydroxld  solution,  doing  it  gradually  during  a  period  of 
I>  minutes.  When  the  amount  of  magnesium  Is  greater  than  the  calcium  the 
method  Is  modified  by  making  the  precipitation  in  2  stages.  Just  enough  pre- 
cipitant being  added  during  the  first  to  precipitate  the  calcium. 

Determination  of  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate,  J.  F.  Sacher  {Chem. 
Ztg.,  SS  {1909),  No.  101,  pp.  941  f  942).— After  repeating  his  work  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  106),  the  author  points  out  that  the  losses  observed  by  Ruppln  and  Folln  In 
this  determination  are  due  to  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate  In  chlorid  of 
potash,  and  also  to  the  Insufficient  excess  of  the  precipitating  agent  present. 
The  amount  of  barium  sulphate  obtained  Is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time 
of  heating  during  and  after  the  precipitation.  Precipitation  In  the  cold  does 
not  necessitate  a  large  excess  of  barium  chlorid. 

A  typographical  error  In  the  author's  original  article,  *'the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  1  per  cent,*'  Is  corrected  to  read  '*  some  1  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  be  added." 

Estimation  of  potassium  in  soils  as  phosphomolybdate,  P.  dk  Sornat  {Bui. 
Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  ei  DistUl.,  26  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  918-980;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chein. 
Hoc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  561,  II,  p.  618).— By  adding  a  definite  amount  of 
phosphomolybdlc  acid  to  solutions  of  imtasslum  chlorid,  potassium  nitrate,  and 
IK>ta8sium  sulphate  containing  a  known  amount  of  potassium,  and  determining 
the  phosphoric  acid  In  both  the  filtrate  and  the  precipitate,  the  author  found 
that  potassium  phosphomolybdate  is  not  constant  In  composition. 

A  modification  of  Esbach's  albuminoid  test,  Kvvilecki  {Miinchen.  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  56  {1909),  No.  26,  p.  13S0;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  102, 
Repert.,  p.  441). — The  modification  consists  In  adding  felrlc  chlorid  solution  to 
the  acidified  urine  and  precipitating  the  albumin  at  72°  C.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  this  method  the  albumin  can  be  determined  In  2  to  6  minutes. 
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Methods  for  fat  analysis,  E.  B.  Holland  (Massachmettn  8ta.  RpU  1908^  p*. 
2,  pp.  120-138). — ^A  description  of  the  usual  methods  of  fat  analysis,  with  sonifr 
sligtit  modification  of  the  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity of  results  in  feeding  stuffs  and  butter  analyses. 

A  color  reaction  for  fats,  M.  E.  Schlumbeboeb  {Abs.  in  Ztschr.  AngcK. 
Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  27,  p.  1S74). — ^This  is  described  as  a  reaction  for  all  fats 
which  contain  olein  or  oleic  acid,  Including  castor  oil  and  ricinoleic  acid.  To 
10  gm.  of  the  cooled  oil  and  10  gm.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  a 
solution  consisting  of  5  gm.  of  glucose  in  2  gm.  of  water;  this  latter  solatiim 
having  been  previously  cooled  to  the  crystallizing  point  Without  allowing  tiie 
mixture  to  rise  above  35**  C,  30  gm.  additional  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
whereupon  the  solution  takes  on  a  red  coloration,  which  on  heating  on  the 
water  bath  and  agitating  constantly  changes  to  a  cherry-red  and  finally  m 
purple  coloration. 

The  determination  of  milk  sugar  by  the  Michaelis  and  Bona  iron  xnetfaoii 
K.  Oppenheim  (Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  Ao.  105,  pp.  927,  928).— The  method  as 
applied  to  milk  is  as  follows:  Ten  cc.  of  milk  are  diluted  with  13  cc  of  water 
and  7  cc.  of  colloidal  iron  hydroxid,  the  iron  hydroxld  being  added  drop  by 
drop  and  shaken  during  the  addition.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered  thronirh  a 
dry  filter  and  the  solution  polarized  with  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch  polarimeter. 

Beactions  for  lactic  and  glycollic  acids,  G.  Deniq^s  {BuL  Soc.  Chim. 
France,  4.  fter,,  5  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  6^7-649;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London], 
96  (1909),  No.  561,  11,  p.  627).— For  lactic  acid  a  quantity  not  greater  than  0:2 
CO.  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  is  warmed  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  with  2  ec. 
sulphuric  acid  for  2  minutes,  cooled  and  a  drop  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
gualacol  or  codeine  added.  Guaiacol  yields  a  rose-red  coloration,  and  codeine 
an  orange-red  coloration.  The  method  for  glycol  lie  acid  is  practically  identical 
except  that  the  solution  must  l>e  heated  to  a  higher  temperature.  With  it 
codeine  yields  a  yellow  coloration,  which  changes  to  violet.  Guaiacol  i^ves  a 
violet,  changing  to  brown  on  diluting  with  alcohol. 

Detection  of  boiled  milk  by  the  micro8coi>e,  W.  Mobbes  {MUehw.  Zentbi^ 
5  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  416,  417). — A  continuation  of  the  author's  work  on  the 
microscopical  detection  of  adulteration  in  butter  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1010).  The 
fat  globules  In  unboiled  milk  are  seldom  larger  than  10  microns,  whereas  in  milk 
which  has  been  boiled  they  seem  to  cohere  and  become  between  20  and  100 
microns  in  size. 

Detection  of  margarin  in  butter,  C.  C.  Bardelli  {Hyg.  Viande  et  Lam  it,  3 
{1909),  No.  7,  pp.  310-312).— The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jahr  method  is  very  much  simpler  and  easier  to  execute  than  the  refractometric, 
polarimetric,  volatile  acid  determinations,  and  other  existing  methods. 

[The  detection  of  iron  and  copper  in  cheese  curdl,  A.  Schaeffer  (MUchw, 
Zentbl.,  5  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  427-430) .— Testing  for  iron  and  copper  In  the  ash 
or  in  the  cheese  curd  itself,  according  to  the  author's  experience,  does  not  yield 
satisfactory  results.  He  recommends  the  following  procedure  for  iron,  isrbich 
may  also  be  used  quantitatively :  To  20  gm.  of  cheese  curd  in  a  porcelain  dish 
add  ammonia  until  all  the  casein  Is  dissolved.  About  20  drops  of  amnoonia 
generally  suffices.  Then  add  5  drops  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphld,  knead,  the 
mixture,  transfer  the  mass  to  a  piece  of  filter  paper  or  anything  with  a  ^irhlte 
background,  and  compare  the  color  with  the  color  scale  prepared  by  the  autlior. 
With  copper  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 

Is  formaldehyde  produced  by  boiling  solutions  of  cane  sugarf  O*  H. 
La  Wall  (Amer.  Jour'.  Pharm.,  81  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  394-396)  .—Cane  sugar  aiui 
jelly  distillates  were  examined  as  to  formaldehyde  production  and  tested  against 
Hehner's,  Rimini's,  and  the  anilin  acetate  testa    The  author  concludes  that  can<^ 
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sagar  does  not  produce  formaldehyde  when  boiled  under  ordinary  conditions, 
bat  tliat  furfurald^yde  is  produced,  which  reacts  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
Hehner  test  as  to  deceive  the  analyst  who  relies  upon  it  alone  without  con- 
flrmation  by  the  Rimini  test 

I«ead  number  of  vanilla  extracts,  H.  L.  Jackson  and  W.  T.  McGeoboe,  Jr. 
iJ^our.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  1  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  478,  479). — It  was  found 
that  the  Winton  lead  number  as  applied  to  vanilla  extracts  is  a  constant  for 
any  one  l>ean  ^nployed,  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  alcohol  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  extract  Some  further  tests  seemed  to  indicate  a  possibility 
of  utilising  the  lead  number  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  beans  used  to  make  the 
extract 

[Ofiicial  methods  of  wine  analysis  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce 
&zid  Industry]  {Ztachr.  Offentl.  Chem.,  15  (1909),  No.  U,  pp.' 262-268) .—This 
is  a  description  of  all  the  official  methods  of  wine  analysis  agreed  upon. 

I>etection  of  fluorids  in  wines,  C.  Mensio  (8taz.  Sper.  Agr.  ItaL,  J^l  (1908), 
pp.  819-892;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  /,  No.  12,  p.  1046;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc. 
{London],  96  (1909),  No.  561,  II,  p.  614). — ^The  method  consists  in  adding  to 
100  ec.  of  wine  2  to  3  cc.  double  normal  sodium  carbonate  solution,  heating,  and 
precipitating  with  calcium  chlorid.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  and  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish  with  sulphuric  acid,  exposing  the  vapors  to  a  wax-covered  watch 
glass  having  a  little  bare  spot  for  the  fumes  to  act  upon.  The  test  is  sensitive 
to  0.009  per  cent. 

The  determination  of  saccharin  in  beer,  G.  J&roensen  (Ann.  Falaif..  2 
il909).  No.  4,  pp.  58,  59;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S3  (1909),  No.  106,  ReperU,  p. 
458). — In  this  method  500  cc.  of  the  beer  is  concentrated  to  sirupy  consistency 
on  the  water  bath  and  the  residue  extracted  2  or  3  times  with  96  per  cent  alco- 
hol. The  alcoholic  extract  is  then  submitted  to  distillation  and  the  residue, 
after  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  extract  is  evaporated  to  small  bulk,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  added,  and  then  oxidized  with  saturated  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion. The  manganese  precipitate  obtained  is  taken  up  with  oxalic  acid  and 
the  solution  extracted  with  ether-petroleum  ether.  The  ether-petroleum  ether 
extract  upon  evaporation  yields  the  saccliarin  in  crystals. 

A  simple  method  of  detecting  sulphured  barley  and  oats,  W.  P.  Carroll 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  40,  pp.  8,  figs.  5).-— The  method  con- 
siiits  of  treating  the  sulphured  grain  with  zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
passing  the  hydrogen  sulphid  produced  into  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  lead  ace- 
tate.   Tests  of  unsulphured  barleys  gave  n^ative  results. 

CTniform  methods  for  analysis  of  cotton-seed  products  (Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter,  16  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  28D,  28E).—A  description  of  methods  pro- 
posed by  a  committee  of  chemists  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crush- 
ers' Association.  With  cotton-seed  meal  the  methods  agreed  upon  for  moisture, 
oil,  and  nitrogen  are  stated,  also  a  method  for  the  determination  of  the  fatty 
acids  in  soap  stock.  The  committee  recommends  a  water  determination  in  all 
analyses  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  cake. 

A  practical  method  of  detecting  peanut  hulls  in  linseed  cake,  E.  Collin 
(Ann.  Falsi/.,  2  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  ISl,  1S2;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S3  (1909),  No. 
107,  Repert.,  p.  4^4)* — Five  gm.  of  the  reduced  substance  are  rubbed  up  with 
iiot  water  and  filtered  through  a  sieve.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  alkaline 
water,  washed,  and  treated  with  sodium  hypochlorite.  Peanut  shells  are  not 
decolorized  by  this  treatment  and  can  easily  be  recognized  by  their  specific 
gravity  and  the  resistance  which  they  offer  when  touched  with  sharp-pointed 
Instromenta 
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Examinatioii  of  moUsses  feeds  with  the  immersion  refractometer,  A. 
ScHLiCHT  iChem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  Nos.  105,  pp.  925,  926;  106,  pp.  935,  9S6).— 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  true  liter  must  not  be  employed  wltturat 
making  the  necessary  corrections.    For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  Mohrcc. 

hter  can  be  used.    For  convenience  the  Nebauer  formula  M  vj-jy-  jv-  —  may  be 

split  into  3  parts,  viz,  [w(s — 1)],( — aT),andf  \f  (i     T)    pJiMxitheealcolationcaii 

be  so  arranged  that  the  percentage  of  dry  substance  can  be  directly  obtained.  The 
author  states  that  the  refractometer  can  be  used  with  more  certainty  and  more 
rapidly  than  the  pycnometer. 

A  comparison  of  various  methods  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  urine,  C. 
Funk  {Ztachr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  56  (1908),  No.  5-6,  pp.  507-511;  abs.  in  ZeniU. 
Physiol.,  23  (1909),  No.  12,  p.  401). —The  Bang  method  for  sugar  in  urine  does 
not  give  accurate  results.  The  Bertrand  method  presents  none  of  the  in- 
accuracies. 

Beport  of  the  senior  analyst  for  the  year  1908,  C.  F.  Juarrz  (Rpt.  Senior 
Anal.  Cape  Good  Hope,  1908,  pp.  99-124). — Results  of  analyses  of  foods,  water, 
colce,  minerals,  and  miscellaneous  agricultural  and  toxieological  materials  are 
given. 

Fermentation  bacteriologry  and  control  of  the  fermentation  industries,  TV. 
Henneberg  {Odrungsbakteriologisches  Praktikum  Betriebsuntersuchungen  und 
Pilzkunde.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  XV +670,  figs.  220).— This  book  discusses  suc- 
cessively the  various  stages  of  bacteriology  and  parasitology.  Concrete  ex- 
amples are  presented  for  the  study  of  problems  which  occur  In  the  routine  work 
of  each  industry,  that  is,  baking,  dairying,  brewing,  distilling,  alcohol  and  press 
yeast  manufacture,  vinegar  manufacture,  lactic-acid  making,  and  wine  mak- 
ing. The  pure  culture  of  yeasts  and  the  preparation  of  all  media,  air  and  water 
examination,  a  list  of  the  conmion  Infections  occurring  in  the  above-named 
industries,  and  a  chapter  on  parasites  which  affect  the  cereals  are  included. 

A  study  of  the  micro-organisms  of  Japanese  vinegar,  T.  Takahashi  {Jour. 
Col.  Agr,  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  103-136,  pi.  i).— In  investigating 
the  micro-organisms  of  "tanezu,"  which  is  a  kind  of  Japanese  vinegar,  the 
author  found  most  of  the  fermentation  to  be  caused  by  bacteria,  of  which 
Bacterium  rancens,  B.  aceti,  and  B.  wylinoides  were  the  most  important.  Of 
these  a  number  of  varieties  are  recognized,  producing  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of 
acetic  acid,  and  diflTering  as  to  their  ferm^itatlon  products  in  alcohol-free 
media  according  to  the  different  varieties. 

A  preliminary  note  on  the  varieties  of  Aspergillus  oryzas,  T.  Takahlashi 
(Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  137-140), — In  studying 
the  fungus  A.  oryzw,  which  plays  an  important  rOle  in  the  brewing  of  sake,  the 
author  has  found  that  there  are  3  varieties,  differing  in  their  morphological 
and  physiological  properties. 

Enological  studies,  W.  B.  Ax  wood  (U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  129, 
pp.  82,  fig.  I ) . — This  consists  of  two  papers. 

I.  Experiment H  in  cider  making  applicable  to  farm  conditions. — The  first  of 
the  cider  making  experiments  was  made  with  apples  of  low  grade  In  hot 
weather.  Apple  musts  were  fermented  with  yeast  types  No.  8,  53,  66,  and  73 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  collection.  In  each  instance  a  portion  of  the  fer- 
mented must  was  racked  out  into  kegs  and  allowed  to  go  through  the  entire 
process  of  after  fermentation,  etc.,  without  treatment.  The  other  portion  was 
clarified  by  passing  through  a  milk  separator.  Analysis  some  months  later 
showed  that  the  samples  passed  through  the  separator  retained  about  the  same 
sugar  content  throughout  the  storage  process,  while  those  untreated  w^*e  prac- 
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tlcally  dry.  The  unclarified  ciders  were  superior  in  flavor,  although  both  ciders 
were  of  very  fine  quality. 

A  second  series  of  fermenting  tests  was  made  with  winter  apples  in  cold 
weather  and  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  good  method  of  procedure  for 
cider  making.  It  Is  shown  that  the  casks  which  were  yeasted  with  pure  yeast 
fermented  much  more  rapidly  than  those  which  were  allowed  to  start  spon- 
tajieously  and  one  yeast  gave  about  1  per  cent  more  alcohol.  It  was  further 
sliown  that  some  yeasts  fermented  more  sugar  than  others,  and  that  In  one 
Instance  an  unyeasted  batch  gave  more  volatile  acid  than  the  others.  The  alco- 
tiol  content  of  the  elder  ranged  in  the  unyeasted  samples  from  8.64  to  5.12  per 
cent ;  with  the  yeasted  ones  the  limits  were  3.86  to  5.55  per  cent 

II.  Notes  on  the  use  of  pure  yaists  in  voine  making. — Fermentation  experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  red  wine  must,  one  portion  of  which  was  pitched 
mrith  a  Geisenhelm  wine  yeast  and  the  other  allowed  to  ferment  spontaneously. 
The  object  of  the  test  was  to  note  the  changes  wrought  by  fermenting  under 
the  different  conditions  and  the  procedure  was  that  generally  followed  In 
wineries.  The  final  analysis  of  the  pure  yeast  wine  yielded  the  following: 
Alcohol  8.77  per  cent,  reducing  sugar  0.297  per  cent,  and  total  acidity  0.7S9  per 
cent,  of  which  0.058  per  cent  was  volatile  and  0.666  per  cent  was  fixed.  The 
unyeasted  sample  gave  alcohol  9.22  per  c«it,  reducing  sugar  0.318  per  cent,  and 
a  total  acidity  of  0.664  per  cent,  of  which  0.058  per  cent  was  volatile  acid  and 
0.591  per  cent  was  nonvolatile. 

A  method  of  removing  dextrose  from  mixtures  of  dextrose  and  levulose, 
O.  Adleb  {Ber.  Deut,  Chem,  Gesell.,  42  {1909),  No,  8,  pp,  1742-1746;  abs,  in 
Jour.  Chem.  iSoc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  561,  I,  pp.  517,  5i8).— When  benzidln 
is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  dextrose  and  levulose  and  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  to  a  sirupy  consistency,  most  of  the  dextrose  can  be 
removed  In  the  form  of  the  crystalline  benzidln  derivative.  The  mother  liquor 
contains  most  of  the  levulose. 

A  manual  of  sugar  chemistry,  D.  Sidebsky  {Manuel  du  Chimiste  de  Su- 
crerie.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  360,  figs.  72). — This  volume  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  analysis  of  cane,  beet,  and  starch  sugars.  It  Is  divided  into  6  parts,  viz: 
Physics  and  chemistry  of  the  principal  sugars;  theory  and  practice  of  sac- 
charlmetry;  methods  of  analysis  of  the  different  saccharin  products;  methods 
of  analysis  of  cane  and  beet  sugars,  etc. ;  the  starch  sugars  and  products  of  the 
glucose  Industry;  and  the  analysis  and  judgment  of  substances  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  such  as  animal  charcoal,  etc. 

METEOEOLOOY— WATEB. 

Monthly  Weather  Bevlew  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  37  {1909),  Nos.  5,  pp.  173- 
220,  figs.  25,  charts  7;  6,  pp.  221-264,  figs.  15,  charts  6).— In  addition  to  the 
usual  reports  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorolog- 
ical tables  and  charts  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1909,  recent  papers 
bearing  on  meteorology  and  seismology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
library,  etc.,  these  niunbers  contain  A  Chronological  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Meteorology  in  the  United  States  (see  p.  216) ;  An  Annotated  Bibllogrtipby  of 
.  Evaporation,  by  Mrs.  G.  J.  Livingston  (see  p.  217),  and  the  following  articles 
and  notes : 

No.  5. — A  Balloon  Among  Thunderstorms,  by  C.  J.  Glidden ;  The  24-hour  Day, 

by  C.  A.  Mixer ;  A  Simple  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  to  Weather 

Prediction  (Ulus.),  by  C.  E.  Van  Orstrand;  A  Method  of  Advertising  Climate, 

by  F.  A*  Carpenter;  Tornado  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  H.  B.  Boyer;  Meteorology 

at  Colby  Collie,  by  H.  E.  Simpson ;  Methods  and  Apparatus  for  the  Study  of 
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Evaporation  (illu8.)»  by  C.  F.  Marvin  (see  p.  217)  ;  Meteorological  Observatory 
at  Teneriffe ;  The  Relations  of  the  Inversions  in  the  Vertical  Gradient  of  Tern- 
perature  In  the  Atmosphere  to  Areas  of  Heat  and  Cold  (illua),  by  H.  H.  Clay- 
ton ;  Photographing  the  Leonids  of  November,  1909 ;  Highest  Balloon  Ascension 
In  North  America,  by  A.  L.  Rotch ;  Tornadoes  in  Oklahoma ;  Meteorological  R^- 
istratlons  in  Samoa,  1902-6— II,  Rainfall  (lllus.),  by  O.  Tetens;  Weather  Notes 
from  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  by  R.  J.  Totten ;  Tornadoes  in  Missouri; 
Tornado  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  by  W.  F.  Clark ;  Destructive  Storms  in  Alabama,  by 
E.  C.  Horton ;  and  Destructive  Storms  in  Michigan,  by  C.  F.  Schneider. 

No.  6.— Annual  Rise  of  the  Columbia  River,  1909  (lllus.),  by  R  A,  Beals; 
FroBt  Damage  Prevented  by  Covers,  by  A.  G.  McAdie ;  The  Fireball  of  Septembo' 
20,  1909,  by  F.  W.  Very ;  Tornadoes  in  Kansas  and  Missouri ;  Weather  Cycles  in 
the  Growth  of  Big  Trees,  hy  A.  E.  Douglass;  Squalls  and  Thunderstorms  (lllus.), 
by  J.  Loisel,  tran&  by  C.  Abbe,  Jr.;  Exhibit  of  Meteorological  Data  (lllus.),  by 
D.  T.  Maring;  Meteorological  Registrations  in  Samoa,  1902-1906 — HI,  Smi- 
shine,  by  O.  Tetens ;  The  Seasons  and  the  Mean  Daily  Minimum  at  Mexico,  Mo. 
(illus.),  by  G.  Reeder;  Ice  Ck)nditions  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Winter  of  1908-8, 
by  N.  B.  Conger;  and  the  Zodiacal  Light 

A  chronological  outline  of  the  history  of  meteorology  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  37  {1909).  Nos,  3,  pp.  87-89;  h  pp.  HS- 
149;  5,  pp.  178-180). — ^This  Is  a  chronology  of  what  are  regarded  as  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  meteorology,  which  has  been 
prepared  **  to  meet  a  somewhat  general  demand  for  the  information  it  contains." 

Beport  of  the  Iowa  Weather  and  Crop  Service  for  1908,  G.  M.  Chappel 
(Iowa  Yearbook  Agr.,  9  (1908),  pp.  3-57,  dgms.  10,  chart  J).— "This  report  is 
a  condensation  of  the  monthly  and  weekly  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Iow:i 
Weather  and  Crop  Service.  It  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  of  the  salient 
climatic  features  of  the  year,  together  with  tabulated  statistics  of  the  staple 
soil  products  of  the  State." 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  meteorological  committee  {Ann.  Rpt.  Met, 
Com.  [Ot.  Brit.],  |  {1909),  pp.  1^0,  pis.  4,  fig.  i).— This  consists  as  usual  of 
administrative  reports  regarding  organization  and  operations  (during  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1908)  in  marine  meteorology,  forecasts  and  storm  >pvamings, 
climatology,  publications,  investigation  of  the  upper  air,  and  miscellaneous  wib- 
jects,  with  appendixes  as  follows:  Financial  statement,  supply  of  information 
to  the  public,  lists  of  observers  who  sent  in  "  excellent "  meteorological  logB 
during  the  year  and  of  logs  and  documents  received  from  ships,  distrlbuticm 
of  instruments,  report  on  inspection  of  meteorological  stations,  and  lists  of  per- 
sons and  institutions  from  whom  publications  and  meteorological  data  have 
been  received  and  to  whom  publications  are  sent. 

In  1908  the  percentage  of  complete  success  In  forecasts  for  the  British  Isles 
was  58,  of  the  sum  of  complete  and  partial  successes  92.  This  is  above  the 
average  for  10  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  sea  level,  calculated  as  a  function  of 
geographical  longitude,  latitude,  and  season  of  the  year,  H.  Fritsche  {Oie 
mittlere  Temperatur  der  Luft  im  Meeresniveau,  dargestellt  als  Funktion  dcr 
geographischen  Ldnge,  Breite  und  Jahrcszeit.  Riga,  1909,  pp.  144*  pl9.  7). — ^Tbe 
calculations  are  given  In  detail  in  tabular  form. 

On  the  probable  influence  of  the  movement  of  the  moon  on  atmospheric 
radioactivity,  P.  Besson  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  149  {1909),  \a. 
15,  pp.  595-597). — The  meteorological  relations  of  this  influence  were  studied. 
It  was  found  that  with  the  passage  of  the  moon  to  meridian  the  radioactivity 
increases  while  the  atmospheric  pressure  decreases,  and  that  with  a  constant 
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pressure  the  radloactiyity  reaches  the  maximum  with  the  passage  of  the  moon 
to  meridian  and  the  minimum  with  the  passage  to  the  opposite  meridian. 

Correlatioii  in  seasonal  variation  of  climate,  G.  T.  Walker  (Mem,  Indian 
Met,  Dept.,  20  (1909),  pt,  6,  pp,  117-124). — CJorrelatlon  coefficients  based  upon 
tbe  exponential  law  of  distribution  are  worlted  out 

Cirms  clouds  and  rainfall  (Rev.  8cL  [Paris],  47  (1909),  II,  No,  18,  pp.  561, 
562). — ^A  direct  relation  between  the  formation  of  cirrus  clouds  and  rainfall  is 
traced. 

Frost  damage  prevented  by  covers,  A.  G.  McAdie  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  37 
(1909),  No,  6,  pp.  224,  225). —From  a  brtef  review  of  the  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject the  author  concludes  tliat  the  use  of  open  fires  as  practiced  in  California 
orchards,  for  example,  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  protect  plants  under  severe  con- 
ditions. '*The  ideal  method  of  frost  protection  is  a  combination  of  a  cover 
device  and  a  heating  device.*' 

The  cold  waves  of  south-central  Wisconsin,  J.  Jj.  Babtlett  (Trans.  Wis. 
Acad.  8ci.,  Arts,  and  Letters,  16  (1908),  pt.  1,  No.  S,  pp.  289-S06,  fig.  1,  charts 
7). — ^The  nature  and  causes  of  these  cold  waves  are  explained  and  It  Is  stated 
that  "  the  chief  damage  caused  by  cold  waves  In  this  section  is  through  their 
overtaking  and  freezing  perishable  merchandise  which  has  been  shipped  during 
the  preceding  warm  weather.  Fruits,  vegetables,  canned  goods,  and  liquids  of 
all  kinds  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  very  cold  weather.  For  this  reason 
shippers  of  such  products  in  the  large  cities  watch  weather  conditions  very 
closely  during  the  winter  mouths  and  often  hold  back  their  shipments  until  the 
temperature  Is  more  favorable." 

Methods  of  obtaining  advance  knowledge  of  cold  waves  are  explained. 

Biology  and  meteorology,  O.  Pbochnow  (Ztsdhr.  Wiss.  Insektenhiol.,  5 
(1909)  \o.  9,  pp.  271-277,  dgm.  i).— The  biological  relations  of  meteorological 
conditions  are  briefly  discussed. 

Methods  and  apparatus  for  the  observation  and  study  of  evaporation,  C.  F. 
Mabvin  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  37  (1909),  Nos.  4,  pp.  I4I-I46,  fig.  1;  5,  pp.  182- 
191,  figs.  19). — In  connection  with  investigations  on  evaporation  undertaken 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  under  the  supervision  of  F.  H.  Blgelow  (El  S.  R.,  21. 
p.  115),  the  author  was  called  upon  to  aid  In  supplying  certain  Instrumental 
equipment  required  for  the  desired  observations.  In  order  to  do  this  In  a 
satisfactory  way  it  was  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  whole  problem  of 
evaporation.  This  article  gives  briefly  the  results  of  this  examination  as  well 
as  the  conclusions  reached  as  to  methods  and  apparatus  which  seem  likely  to 
lead  to  the  most  useful  and  accurate  results. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  evaporation,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Livingston  (Mo. 
Weather  Rev.,  36  (1908),  Nos.  6,  pp.  181-186;  9,  pp.  501-306;  11,  pp.  375-381;  37 
(1909),  Nos.  2,  pp.  68-72;  3,  pp.  103-109;  4,  pp.  157-160;  5,  pp.  193-199;  6,  pp. 
248-252). — It  is  stated  In  the  Introduction  to  this  bibliography  that  "the  aim 
of  the  bibliographer  has  been  not  merely  to  give  a  list  of  the  titles  of  publica- 
tions l)earing  on  or  referring  to  the  subject  of  evaporation,  but  to  set  before  the 
reader  a  sufficiently  full  summary  of  each  reference,  so  far  as  It  has  been  acces- 
sible, so  tliat  the  actual  work  need  not  be  consulted  except  In  cases  where  the 
fullest  information  is  required.  Articles  bearing  on  the  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  meteorplogist,  the  agriculturist,  the  Irrigation  and  hydraulic  en- 
gineer, have  been  Included  wherever  found.  Hygrometry,  however,  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  subject  and  only  articles  which  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 
general  way,  or  which  relate  It  in  any  way  to  the  measurement  of  evaporation 
have  been  included.  Evaporation  from  plants,  or  transpiration,  has  not  been 
flpeciflcally  included,  as  that  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  reviewed  by  Bur- 
gerstein  in  Transpiration  der  Pflanzen." 
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TJndergn^und  water  in  crystalline  rocks,  F.  G.  Clapp  {Bnffin,  Rec^  ^ 
{1909),  No,  19,  pp.  o25-o27,  figs.  3),— This  article  denls  with  the  mode  of  occnr- 
rence  of  water  in  orystalllne  roolvs  and  tlie  sinlciiig  of  wells  to  obtain  a  water 
supply  under  such  conditions. 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  •^that  a  well  drilled  in  crystalline  rocks 
will,  with  about  90  i)er  cent  of  probability,  strike  enough  water  to  supply  a 
family  for  domestic  i)urposes.  The  probability  that  enough  water  will  be  found 
within  100  ft.  of  the  surface  is  about  85  per  cent.  It  is  not  well  to  give  up 
without  sinking  at  least  200  ft.,  but  drilling  over  200  ft.  is  not  advised,  althoa^ 
n  few  wells  have  got  water  at  greater  depths.  If  a  well  owner  Is  unfortunate 
and  does  not  obtain  sufficient  water  at  that  depth,  he  is  advised  to  sink  a 
second  well  100  ft.  or  more  distant,  and  the  chances  are  good  that  he  will  be 
successful  in  the  second  attempt  if  not  in  the  first. 

"Although  water  in  these  rocks  is  moderately  charged  with  mineral  matter, 
they  are  not  hard,  and  are  not  known  in  many  cases  to  contain  sufficient  iron 
or  other  mineral  to  interfere  with  their  use.  They  are  good  for  laundry  and 
boiler  puri)ose8,  but  the  supply  is  seldom  sufficient  for  large  plants.  The  curt 
of  drilling  in  these  rocks  is  high,  but  deep  wells  in  them  will  always  pay  in  the 
long  run." 

The  selection  of  a  water  supply,  H.  N.  Ogden  {Proc.  Ann,  Conf,  Sanit.  Off. 
N.  y.,  8  {1908),  pp,  161-171,  dgms,  2).— The  conditions  and  requirements  oft 
wholesome  water  supply  are  explained. 

The  location,  construction,  and  care  of  wells,  L.  M.  Wachteb  (Proc,  AntL 
Vonf.  Sanit,  Off.  N.  Y.,  8  {1908),  pp.  172-182).— The  general  requirements  in  the 
location,  construction,  and  care  of  wells  are  explained. 

The  pollution  of  streams  by  domestic  sewa^re  and  industrial  wastes,  T. 
HoRTON  {Proc.  Ann.  Conf.  Sanit.  Off.  N.  Y.,  8  (1908),  pp.  1S6-H6).— The  dang» 
from  this  source  is  pointed  out. 

Report  on  sewerag'e  and  water  supplies,  H.  M.  Herbert  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd, 
Health  N.  J.,  32  {1908),  pp.  265-4o2,  pis.  ^).— This  is  a  report  of  the  state  sew- 
erage commission  and  of  the  division  of  sewerage  and  water  supplies  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  which  began  November  1,  1907. 
It  contains  detailed  reinirts  on  various  water  supplies,  sewerage  systems,  and  dis- 
I)osal  plants  throughout  the  State,  and  discusses  the  danger  of  polluted  water 
as  a  means  of  directly  or  Indirectly  transmitting  disease.  The  rapidly  growing 
need  for  careful  suiiervision  of  public  water  supplies,  including  thorough  In- 
spection of  the  entire  watershed  from  which  the  supplies  are  drawn,  is  strongij 
emphaHized. 

Attention!  Is  also  called  to  railroads  as  a  source  of  danger  in  the  spread  of 
disease. 

It  is  stated  that  the  artesian  well  supplies  of  New  Jersey  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  waters,  however,  are  not  always  wholly  acceptable  to  the  consumer 
cm  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  or  excess  of  iron. 

The  surface  su|)plies  of  the  State  are  filtered  and  in  most  cases  well  purified. 
The  filtration  plants  In  some  cases  were  found  to  be  in  bad  condition  and  had 
become  an  additional  source  of  ix)llntion  to  the  water. 

Purification  of  potable  waters  (BuL  Off.  Jntcrnat.  Hyg.  Puh.  [Paris],  I 
{1909),  \o.  S.  pp.  206-220).— This  is  an  extract  of  the  reports  of  city  officials 
liaving  charge  of  the  water  and  drainage  of  Paris,  and  describes  briefly  the 
various  methcHls  which  are  being  employed  for  obtaining  a  pure  water  supply  f6r 
the  city. 
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Electrocheinical  methods  in  soil  investigations,  F.  K.  Cameron  (Trans. 
Amer.  EJectrochem,  Koc,  15  (1909),  pp,  559-567;  abs.  in  Chcm.  A6«.,  3  (1909), 
.Vo.  2/,  pp,  2601,  2602),— It  is  stated  that  "the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the 
soil  as  related  to  crop  production  is  primarily  a  solution  study,  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  electrochemical  methods  which  have  proved  effective  in  studying 
solutions  elsewhere  are  nil  more  or  less  applicable  to  soil  studies." 

The  article  discusses  the  application  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  in  the  determi- 
nation of  salt  content,  temperature,  and  moisture  in  soils,  and  in  solution  and 
absorption  studies;  the  electro-analysis  of  soils;  and  the  use  of  the  Ostwald 
half-cell  in  the  determination  of  the  concentrations  of  dissolved  material  held 
cloee  to  the  soil  grain  surfaces. 

**One  of  the  most  useful  instruments  which  has  been  devised  for  soil  work 

is  a  slide  wire  bridge,  of  a  form  which  can  he  readily  carried  into  the  field  for 

obser^-ations  there  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory.    The  essential  feature  of  this 

bridge  is  a  circular  wire  so  calibrated  that  the  ratio  of  the  bridge  arms  is  read 

directly,  and  by  a  special  attachment  a  slight  turn  of  the  wrist  will  enable  one 

to  read  resistances  of  10  to  100  ohms,  from  100  to  1,000  ohms,  and  from  1,000  to 

10,000  ohms.     The  whole  apparatus,  with  dry  battery  induction  coil,  telephone, 

and  other  attachments,  is  conveniently  packed  in  a  small  case  measuring  8  by 

7  by  7  in.  and  weighing  approximately  6  lbs.     In  areas  where  there  is  an 

accumulation  of  soluble  salts  or  *  alkali,*  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  soil  can  be 

determined  approximately  by  mixing  so  much  distilled  water  with  the  soil  as  it 

will  take  up  without  allowing  any  free  water  to  flow  from  it — in  other  words, 

saturating  the  soil — placing  the  saturated  soil  in  a  hard  rubber  cell  of  known 

dimensions,  fitted  with  parallel  electrodes.    These  electrodes  each  form  a  part 

of  the  cell  and  are  then  slipped  l)etween  spring  contact-clips  on  the  bridge  box 

and  ttie  resistance  read  off,  the  temperature  of  the  wet  soil  being  taken  at  the 

same  time  by  means  of  a  small  thermometer.     The  saturation  of  the  soil  is 

accomplished  with  great  readiness  and  precision  after  a  little  practice,  as  well 

as  the  estimation  of  the  texture  of  the  soli ;  with  this  data  the  salt  content  of 

the  soil  can  be  readily  read  off  from  tables  previously  prepared." 

Tbe  same  principle  has  not  been  so  successfully  applied  in  the  determination 
of  moisture  on  account  of  the  diflBculty  of  securing  good  soil  contact  of  the 
electrodes. 

The  physical  properties  of  soils,  R.  Tbnka  (Die  physikalischcn  Eigenschaf- 
ien  des  Bodens.  Prague,  1909,  pp,  24,  figs.  S), — This  is  a  description  and  report 
of  tests  of  modifications  of  Kopeck^''s  methods  for  determination  of  the  volume 
weight  and  porosity  of  soils.  The  object  of  these  modifications  was  to  obtain  an 
accurate,  rapid,  and  easy  method  of  determining  the  physical  proimrties  of  the 
soils  Id  place.  The  special  apparatus  devised  Is  described  and  the  imi>ortance 
of  determining  these  properties  under  natural  conditions  is  discussed. 

The  influence  of  lime  on  the  movement  of  water  in  soils,  E.  Blanck 
iLandtc.  Jahrb,,  38  (1909),  No,  5-6,  pp.  715-758;  abs,  in  Dcut,  Landw.  Prense, 
S6  il909).  No.  87,  p,  931;  Chem.  Abs,,  k  (1910),  No.  1,  pp,  73,  7>^).— The  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  were  made  with  sandy  loam  soli  to  which  lime  was 
added  at  the  rate  of  20  gm.  per  1,000  gm.  of  soil.  Glass  imts  containing  1.000 
gm.  of  soil  were  used  and  the  carbon  dloxid  content  of  the  soil  was  determined 
at  intervals  during  the  experiments.  Studies  of  tbe  effe(*t  of  the  lime  on  the 
capillary  rise  of  water,  water  capacity,  and  hygroscopicity  of  the  soil  were  also 
made. 

It  was  obs^ved  that  the  caustic  lime  applied  to  the  soil  was  converted  into 
carbonate  of  lime  to  a  depth  of  6  cm.,  slowly  in  undisturbed  soil  but  more 
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rapidly  when  the  soil  was  stirred.  Carbonate  of  lime  had  almost  no  effect 
(possibly  a  slight  Increase)  upon  the  rise  of  water  from  below  and  caustic 
lime  reduced  the  capillary  rise  of  water  almost  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
lime  used.  It  also  increased  the  wat^  capacity  of  both  air-dry  and  moist 
soils.  Carbonate  of  lime  In  the  form  of  ground  limestone  reduced  the  water 
capacity  in  both  caseH.  Precipitated  lime  was  without  effect  on  air-dry  soils 
but  Increased  the  water  capacity  In  moist  soils. 

Caustic  lime  increased  the  permeability  of  the  soil,  especially  in  case  of 
moist  soils.  Carbonate  of  lime,  both  as  ground  limestone  and  as  precipitated 
carbonate,  reduced  the  permeability  in  case  of  air-dry  soils  and  Increased  it  Id 
case  of  moist  soils.  Caustic  lime  was  rapidly  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  water, 
but  carbonate  of  lime,  either  as  limestone  or  as  precipitated  carlK>nate,  was 
not  dissolved. 

£jTai)oratlon  was  most  rapid  from  unlimed  soil.  The  soil  receiving  caustic 
lime  contained  the  largest  amount  of  moisture  at  the  end  of  the  evaporatioD 
experlmeits,  while  that  receiving  carbonate  of  lime  was  intermediate  in  this 
respect  between  the  unlimed  soil  and  that  receiving  caustic  lime.  As  far  as 
the  appearance  would  indicate,  however,  the  limed  soil  dried  out  most  rapidly. 

The  hygroscoplclty  of  the  soil  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the 
caustic  lime  and  least  by  the  precipitated  carbonate. 

The  author  Is  careful  to  ix)lnt  out  that  these  results  were  obtained  with  a 
light  sandy  loam  soil  and  might  not  be  applicable  to  soils  In  general. 

The  action  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  percolation  of  water  in  soils,  B. 
Blanck  (Landw,  Jahrb,,  38  (1909),  No.  5-6,  pp,  86S-S69;  abs.  m  Chentr.  ZentU., 
1909,  II,  No,  22,  pp.  1888,  1889).— In  the  investigations  reported  it  was  found 
that  the  addition  of  kalnit,  superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, caustic  lime,  and  calcium  carbonate  to  a  sandy  loam  soil  containing  10  to 
11  per  cent  of  water  at  rates  of  1  per  cent  of  the  soil  decidedly  accelerated 
percolation  In  all  cases  except  with  nitrate  of  soda,  which  decreased  it.  The 
Increases  were  especially  marked  in  case  of  superphosphate  and  caustic  lime 
In  soils  containing  1  per  cent  of  water  only  the  lime  accelerated  percolation. 
all  other  materials  decreasing  it.  With  air-dry  soils  the  capacity  to  retain 
water  was  less  with  all  fertilized  soils  except  those  receiving  lime  than  with 
unfertilized  soils.  Soils  treated  with  nitrate  of  soda  showed  the  lowest  water 
capacity. 

The  soil  considered  as  a  transformation  laboratory,  Maizi^bes  (Engrais, 
24  {1909),  No,  38,  pp,  10 Ji8-1051).— The  soil  processes  by  which  plant  food  is 
rendered  available  are  discussed. 

Investigations  on  assimilable  potash  in  soils,  T.  Bi6ler  {Anrir.  Agr.  SuUttf, 
10  {1909),  No,  4,  pp,  161-184).— Votash  was  determined  in  a  number  of  soils 
from  different  parts  of  Switzerland  by  means  of  various  solvents,  inclnding 
concentrated  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chlorid,  boiling  water,  and 
water  containing  carbon  dioxid.  The  analytical  results  are  compared  with 
the  results  of  field  experiments  with  different  fertilizers. 

The  results  indicate  that  extraction  with  water  containing  carbon  dioxid 
gives  results  for  both  assimilable  ix)ta8h  and  phosphoric  acid  more  comparable 
with  the  results  of  field  experiments  than  those  obtained  with  concentrated  or 
dilute  acids.  As  a  rule  soils  containing  less  than  0.15  to  0.2  per  cent  of  potash 
soluble  In  carbonated  water  need  potash  fertilizers.  Calcareous  soils  yield 
slightly  less  potash  when  treated  with  carbonated  water  than  noncalcareous 
soils.  Contrary  to  common  belief  it  was  found  that  clay  soils  are  sometimes 
much  poorer  In  potash  than  light  soils.  Soils  containing  less  than  2.5  per  cent 
of  total  phosphoric  acid  and  0.15  per  cent  of  potash  soluble  in  carbonated  water 
were  In  need  of  phosphatic  fertilizers. 
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Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  humus  compounds,  E.  Donath  {Ztachr. 
Ange%c.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  30,  pp.  U91,  1492;  aha.  in  Chem.  Zenthl,  1909, 
II,  No.  IS,  p.  1074). — A  critique  of  an  article  by  Mil^iauz  on  this  subject  (E. 
8,  IL,  21,  p.  220)  showing  the  agreement  l>etween  the  latter's  results  and  those 
of  earli^*  work  by  the  author  on  the  same  subject. 

Investigations  on  Azotobacter  chroococcum,  S.  Krzemeniewski  (Bui,  In- 
iemat.  Acad.  8ci.  Cracovie,  CL  8ci,  Math,  et  Nat.,  1908,  No.  9,  pp.  929-1051, 
pi.  I,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Ostetr.,  12  (1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
558,  5S9). — A  report  of  these  investigations  lias  already  l>een  briefly  noted 
from  another  source  (R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  313).  This  is  an  elaborate  memoir  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  author's  Investigations  and  containing  a  bibliography 
of  29  refer«ices  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  The  following  are  among  the 
more  important  results  referred  to  in  the  summary  of  the  memoir : 

Azotobacter  chroococcum  fixes  very  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  pure  cul- 
tures in  ordinary  nitrogen-free  nutrient  media.  Fixation  is  decidedly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  soil  humus  either  as  free  humic  acid  or  as  salts  of  potassium, 
flodiam,  or  calcium.  Fixation  varied,  however,  with  humus  derived  from  differ- 
ent soils.  Artificial  humus  prepared  by  boiling  sugar  with  acids  could  not 
replace  soil  humus  as  an  aid  to  fixation  of  nitrogen.  Natural  humus  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  was  much  less  effective  as  an  aid  to  fixation  than  that 
not  so  treated.  The  treatment  with  acid  dissolved  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nitrogen  compounds  of  the  humus.  The  humus  served  as  a  source  both  of 
carbon  and  of  nitrogen. 

For  each  gram  of  glucose  used  Azotobacter  fixed  17  mg.  of  nitrogen,  and 
for  the  formation  of  1  gm.  of  dry  substance  it  required  6  gm.  of  glucose.  The 
metabolic  products  of  Azotobacter  included  acids,  alcohol,  and  hydrogen.  Azo- 
tobacter was  shown  to  be  distinctly  aerobic.  The  optimum  temperature  for 
its  activity  was  about  28**  C.  and  the  limits  of  its  activity  appeared  to  lie 
between  9  and  33^.  The  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  the  organisms  was  apparently 
mialtered  after  it  had  been  bred  for  almost  a  year  in  an  artificial  nutrient 
medium. 

Radiobacter  and  other  bacteria  exerted  no  infiuence  on  the  nitrogen  fixation 
by  Asotobacter.  Its  nitrogen-fixing  power,  however,  appeared  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  its  origin,  indicating  different  physiological  races  of  the  organism.  In 
the  nutrient  sohition  obtained  from  Azotobacter  cultures  nitrogen  compounds 
were  obtained  of  which  neither  the  origin  nor  the  composition  are  definitely 
known. 

The  bearing  of  carbon  determinations  upon  nitrogen  fixation  in  soils, 
P.  Ehrenbebo  (Fuhling'8  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  663-671 ) .—The 
relation  of  the  carbon  supply  in  the  soil  to  the  activity  of  nitrogen-fixing 
organinns  Is  discussed. 

Some  conditions  favoring  nitrification  in  soils,  T.  L.  Lyon  and  J.  A.  Biz- 
nox  {Science,  n.  ser.,  30  {1909),  No.  778,  pp.  773,  774).— Nitrification  tests  of 
samples  of  soil  from  limed  and  unllmed  plats  and  from  plats  on  which 
legnminous  and  nonleguminous  plants  were  grown  gave  results  pointing  to  the 
cooclnsion  "that  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  basicity  in  the  soil,  and 
possibly  the  growth  of  certain  nodule-l>earing  legumes,  are  each  favorable  to 
nitrification  in  the  soil.  These  and  other  conditions  may  account  for  very  con- 
siderable differences  in  nitrification  tests  in  different  soils." 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nitrogen  problem  under  dry 
farming,  F.  J.  Alwat  {Abs.  in  Chem.  Netcs,  100  {1909),  No.  2600,  p.  151; 
Chem.  Ah8.,  4  (1910),  No.  1,  p.  74). — Determinations  of  nitrogen  in  samples  of 
soils  from  different  parts  of  the  arid  region  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  dlS' 
CQSSioQ  of  the  question  of  the  loss  and  maintenance  of  nitrogen  in  such  soils. 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  fallowing,  which  is  considered  necessary  as  a  means  ol 
conserving  soil  moisture  in  dry  farming,  causes  decided  losses  of  nitrogen.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  green  manures  to  increase  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  soil  results  in  a  decided  loss  of  water.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
nitrogen  prohlem  is  less  likely  to  become  acute  In  Saskatchewan  than  in  tbe 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  arid  region. 

The  yeast  of  the  soil,  W.  H.  Bowkeb  (Trans,  Mass,  Hort.  8oc.,  1909,  pt.  i. 
pp,  13-28), — The  yeast  of  the  soil  as  discussed  in  this  article  **  is  not  plant  food, 
but  low  organisms  of  life  which  exist  in  the  soil  and  but  for  which  agricultnnl 
soils  would  be  practically  barren."  The  article  discusses  the  relation  of  bac- 
terial activity  to  composting,  drainage,  and  cultivation,  tlie  potential  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  balance,  the  use  of  stable  mannpe 
and  commercial  fertilizers,  and  Intensive  agriculture. 

Inoculation  of  the  soil  with  the  bacteria  of  legruminous  plants,  L*.  Gkah- 
DEAU  {Jour,  Agr,  Prat,,  n,  ser,,  18  {1909),  No,  42,  pp,  529,  530),— This  is  a  brief 
summary  of  tests  of  various  methods  of  soil  inoculation  with  cultures  of  organ- 
isms which  fix  nitrogen  in  symbiosis  with  leguminous  plants. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  tubercle  bacteria  from  different  sooreei^ 
A.  G.  DoYABENKO  {Izv,  Moskov,  8elsk,  Khoz.  Inst,  [Ann,  Inst,  Agron.  Mo»cum\, 
15  {1909),  No,  1,  pp,  89-91,  figs,  3), — The  experiments  reported  were  undertakn 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  tubercle  tjacterla  of  one  leguminous  plant  maj 
be  effective  with  another.  The  results  obtained  agree  in  general  with  those 
recently  reported  by  Nobbe,  Richter,  and  Simon  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  620). 

Brack  soils,  C.  F.  Jubitz  {[1909],  pp,  17,  dgms,  5).— The  cause,  cultivation, 
and  cure  of  alkali  soils  are  discussed  in  this  paper,  the  discussion  being  based 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  results  of  investigations  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States. 

Experiments  on  alkali  soils  in  Temir  in  the  TJral  region,  B.  Skalov  (Zhttr. 
Opuitn,  Agron,  [Russ,  Jour,  Expt,  Landw,],  9  (1908),  No,  3,  pp.  343-^61 ;  abs,  m 
Chcm,  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No,  21,  p.  260/ ) .—Studies  of  the  composition,  character- 
istic flora,  and  effect  on  cultivated  plants  of  the  alkali  soils  of  this  region  are 
reported. 

Experiments  with  summer  wheat  during  two  seasons  indicated  that  the  injury 
observed  was  generally  due  to  chlorids  and  less  frequently  to  alkaline  cmr- 
bonates.  With  ordinary  moisture  conditions  an  injurious  effact  was  obsM-ved 
when  the  chlorin  content  exceeded  0.01  per  cent  and  the  growth  of  wheat  was 
hindered  when  the  chlorin  content  was  0.04  to  0.05  per  cent.  Injurious  effects 
were  ob8er\ed  with  0.005  to  0.006  per  cent  of  alkaline  carbonates.  With  higlier 
moisture  content  tbese  limits  were  slightly  raised.  No  injurious  effect  was  ob- 
served with  0.0032  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid.  On  virgin  stepiies  there  was  a 
distinct  correlation  between  soluble  salt  content  and  vegetation.  With  0.02  per 
cent  chlorin  and  0.005  per 'cent  alkalinity  the  grasses  began  to  be  replaced  bj 
Artemisia  maritima,  WMth  a  chlorin  content  of  0.04  per  cent  and  correspondiof: 
increase  in  alkalinity  A,  pauciflora,  Atriplex  canum  and  Brachylepis  salm 
api)eared. 

Nebraska  soil,  G.  E.  Condra  {Nebr,  Farmer,  47  {1909),  No,  47.  pp.  1018, 
1019,  figs,  5). — The  soils  of  the  loess,  sand  hill,  high  plains,  and  bad  land  regioos 
of  the  State  are  described  and  their  distribution  shown. 

Notes  on  the  soils  of  Porto  Rico,  O.  Ix)ew  {Porto  Rico  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
40-U), — The  general  characteristics  of  Porto  Rlcan  soils,  particularly  tobacco 
and  cane  soils,  as  shown  by  samples  examined  at  the  station  are  discussed 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  certain  soils  which  have  l)een  found  to  be  un- 
productive as  a  result  of  excess  of  acidity,  alkali,  or  magnesia  (as  compared 
with  lime) .    It  is  stated  that  as  a  rule  tlie  soils  of  cane  and  tobacco  plantation! 
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in  Porto  Rico  show  a  very  favorable  percentage  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
"  Doubtless  various  defects  exist  in  these  soils,  but  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  are  easily  remedied.  Thus  the  outlook  for  increase  of  returns  Is  a 
very  favorable  one."  The  use  of  lime  free  from  magnesia  to  correct  the  un- 
favorable proportion  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  some  of  these  soils  is  advocated. 

Soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  A.  Obth  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  38  {1909),  Er- 
gdmungsh.  5,  pp.  i^7).'— This  Is  a  report  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  origin, 
formation,  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and  agricultural  value  of  typical 
soils  of  this  region.  The  data  regarding  composition  and  properties  are  ac- 
companied by  profiles  of  the  principal  soil  types. 

Soil  analyses  {Boh  Dir.  Gcral  Agr,  Estac,  Agron.  Lisboa,  9  {1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  32,  S3). — Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  soil  talien  on  dif- 
ferent dates  and  at  different  depths  on  the  experimental  field  of  the  agronomic 
station  of  Lisbon  are  rejiorted. 

The  i>OTphyTite  soils  of  the  southefn  Harz  region,  H.  Gbuner  {Landw. 
Jahrb.,  38  {1909),  Ergdnzungsb.  5,  pp.  59-78,  fig.  1). — A  study  of  the  origin, 
formation,  and  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  these  soils  is  reported, 
with  brief  notes  on  their  value  for  agricultural  and  forestry  purposes. 

Chemical  analyses  of  some  Benadir  soils,  G.  V.  Rossi  {Agr.  Colon.  [Italy]. 
S  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  116-130).— Analyses  of  41  samples  of  soils  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Merca,  Brava,  and  Giumbo  are  given  and  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  these  soils  are  discussed.  It  Is  stated  that  the  average  temperature  of  the 
region  is  73**  F.  and  It  Is  pointed  out  that  such  a  temperature  is  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  soil  organisms. 

Note  on  the  soils  of  Bengral,  D.  N.  Mookebjee  {Calcutta:  Dept.  Agr.  Ben- 
gal, 1909,  pp.  57,  map  i).— Noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  718). 

The  law  of  mlnimiim  and  the  law  of  diminishing  soil  yields,  E.  A.  Mit- 
SCHEBLICH  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  38  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  537-552,  figs.  2;  aba.  in  Chem. 
Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  21,  p.  2602).— The  laws  are  defined  and  the  degree  in  which 
the  yield  is  d^>endent  upon  the  minimum  factor,  phosphoric  acid,  is  formulated 
upon  the  basis  of  results  of  experiments  with  oats  grown  In  pure  quartz  sand 
with  fertilizers  to  which  monocalclum,  dlcalclum,  and  trlcalclum  phosphates 
were  added  In  Increasing  amounts,  the  phosphoric  acid,  however,  being  always 
kept  the  minimum  factor. 

Sou  fertiUty,  T.  F.  Hunt  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  177,  pp.  98-105) .—This  is 
a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  at  the 
P«ingy.lvanla  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1017). 

Various  smaller  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  soils,  I.  R.  Shulov  {Izv. 
Moskov.  8elsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  {Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  15  {1909),  No.  1,  pp. 
116-125,  figs.  3). — The  following  minor  experiments  are  reported: 

Influence  of  soda  and  common  salt  on  the  yields  of  flax  and  millet  in  sand 
cultures. — In  these  experiments  soda  was  applied  at  the  rates  of  0.025,  0.05, 
0.075,  and  0.1  per  cent,  and  common  salt  at  the  rates  of  0.05,  0.075,  0.15,  and 
0.2  per  cent.  The  results  indicated  that  while  millet  was  not  affected  by  the 
addition  of  soda  up  to  0.075  per  cent,  flax  was  more  sensitive.  The  experiment 
with  common  salt  was  not  conclusive. 

Influence  of  chlorin  on  the  development  of  buckwheat  in  water  cultures. — 
Various  experiments  extending  over  a  number  of  years  are  rei)orted  which 
indicate  that  chlorin  is  not  necessary  for  the  normal  development  of  plants. 

Cultures  with  different  amounts  of  moisture  in  the  soil. — In  experiments 
with  oats  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  podzol  soil  containing  40;  60,  and  80  iK?r 
cent  of  the  total  moisture  capacity  of  the  soil  it  was  found  that  the  yields  wore 
in  all  cases  larger  on  the  fertilized  soil,  the  greatest  increase  being  obtained  In 
the  soil  containing  the  highest  percentage  of  moisture.  On  the  unfertilized 
35403 — ^o.  3—10 3 
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soils  the  largest  yield  was  obtained  with  the  medium  percentage  of  water.  In 
similar  experiments  with  flax  on  peaty  clay  the  lowest  yield  was  obtained  witb 
the  highest  moisture  content.  With  the  other  moisture  contents  the  results 
were  variable  and  inconclusive.  In  experiments  with  tobacco  on  a  sandy  sofl 
the  largest  total  yield  was  obtained  with  60  per  cent  of  moisture,  the  largest 
relative  yield  of  leaves  with  40  per  cent.  White  mustard  on  the  same  soil  gave 
the  highest  yield  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  moisture.  Wheat  on  the  same 
kind  of  soil  gave  the  highest  yield  with  the  medium  percentage  of  moisture  and 
the  smallest  yield  with  the  least  moisture. 

Ashes  as  fertilizer. — Straw  ashes  were  used  with  good  results  as  a  source  of 
imtash  in  a  series  of  experiments. 

Culture  on  alkali  soil  from  the  Ural  region^ — EJxperiments  with  summer 
wheat  on  mixtures  in  varying  proportions  of  pure  clay  soil  and  an  alkali  soil 
are  reported.  The  yield  was  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  1  part  of  alkali 
soil  to  3  parts  of  clay  soil. 

Report  on  vegetation  and  laboratory  experiments,  1904,  1906,  and  1907, 
D.  N.  Prianishnikov  et  al.  {Iz  Rezulatov  Vegetatzionnuikh  Opuitov  %  Lahora- 
tomuikh  Rahot  za  1904,  1906,  i  1907.  Moseow,  1909,  pp.  VI -^237,  pi.  Jf,  figs,  ^, 
dgms.  6). — This  is  a  collection  of  articles,  dealing  mainly  with  fertilizer  experi- 
ments, and  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  pp.  126,  127,  128,  129,  130. 
208,  222,  223,  224,  226,  228,  230). 

Experiments  on  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils,  A.  G.  Dotarenko  (/rr. 
Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  15  {1909),  No.  2.  pp. 
137-t4i). — Comparative  tests  of  different  fertilizers  on  clay  and  sandy  soils  in 
pot  and  field  experiments  are  reported,  showing  that  while  the  influence  of  the 
different  fertilizers  was  in  the  same  direction  In  the  pot  and  field  experiments 
the  increase  due  to  fertilizing  were  much  greater  in  the  former  than  In  the 
latter. 

Report  of  the  chemist,  P.  L.  Gile  {Porto  Rico  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  29-^2).— 
A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  work  during  1908,  which  Included  mainly  exami- 
nations of  soils  and  bat  guanos,  and  studies  of  the  decomposition  of  caldnm 
cyanamid  in  storage. 

Of  the  23  samples  of  soils  examined  in  a  general  way  for  acidity,  lack  of 
humus,  and  similar  unfavorable  conditions,  many  were  found  to  be  decidedly 
acid,  and  some  were  found  to  be  unproductive  on  account  of  a  strongly  alkaline 
condition.  A  stimulating  effect  on  pineapples  as  a  result  of  treatment  of  some 
of  the  soils  with  carbon  bisulphld  Is  reported. 

Examinations  of  16  samples  of  bat  guano  from  caves  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  showed  nitrogen  varying  from  0.04  to  9.27  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  0.75 
to  21.42  per  cent,  and  potash  0.05  to  1.9  per  cent.  In  the  samples  showinj;  the 
highest  percentages  of  nitrogen  this  constituent  was  found  to  be  largely  in  the 
form  of  unavailable  chitln  derived  from  undecom posed  wing  and  body  coverings 
of  Insects. 

Analyses  are  rei>orted  which  show  that  thetuitrogen  In  calcium  cyanaxnid  stored 
in  an  open  bin  fell  from  13.05  per  cent,  August  8,  to  10-89  per  cent,  December 
10.    The  nitrogen  escaped  largely,  if  not  entirely.  In  the  form  of  ammonia. 

An  analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda,  F.  Schulze  {Ztschr.  Landw,  Ver«iicA#tr. 
Osterr.,  12  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  0H6,  ,587).— Samples  taken  from  3  dlffer«it  sacks 
showed  marked  variation  in  nitrogen  content.  The  average  composition  of  the 
mixed  samples  was  nitrate  of  i)otash  7.69,  nitrate  of  soda  36.93,  magnesium 
sulphate  17.79,  sodium  sulphate  0.66,  sodium  chlorid  30.31.  sodium  chlorate  0.61, 
insoluble  matter  1.11,  and  water  1.43  per  cent. 

Precautions  to  be  taken  in  employing  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dressing. 
IIiTiEB  {Engrais,  24  {1909),  No.  28,  pp.  630,  631;  abs.  in  Chem,  Al>8.,  3  {1909), 
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No,  21^  p.  2602). — ^The  Injury  resulting  to  beets  from  top-dressing  with  nitrate 
of  soda  in  dry  weatber  is  explained  on  the  basis  of  Miintz  and  6audechon*s 
inrestigations  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  pp.  23,621)  as  due  to  a  localized  and  concentrated 
solution  of  the  salt. 

The  great  gruano  deposits  of  Peru  {BuL  Intemat,  Bur,  Amer.  Repuh,  {Eng- 
lish Sect,),  29  (1909),  No,  5,  pp,  884-891,  figs,  5;  8oi.  Amer,  Sup,,  69  {1910),  No, 
1775,  pp,  28,  29,  figs,  5). — ^The  guano  deposits  are  described  and  the  history  and 
present  status  of  tlie  industry  are  briefly  discussed.  Attention  Is  also  called  to 
the  proposal  to  protect  the  guano-producing  birds  and  thus  to  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  the  supply  of  guano. 

The  development  of  the  ammonia  industry  in  gas  works  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  R.  W.  Hilgenstock  (Chem.  Engm,,  10  {1909),  No,  S,  pp.  77^3,  figs. 
12). — Progress  in  processes  and  apparatus,  and  cost  of  production  by  certain 
German  processes  are  reviewed. 

Brief  statistical  notes  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  Siemssbn  {Deut,  Landw. 
Presse,  36  {1909),  No.  93,  p.  993,  dgms.  2).— The  production  and  consumption  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  Germany  are  presented  in  notes  and  diagrams.  It  is 
shown  that  the  production  increased  from  79,000  tons  in  1895  to  291,000  tons 
Id  1908,  while  the  consumption  increased  from  about  50,000  tons  in  1895  to  over 
310,000  tons  in  1908.  The  export  Increased  from  an  insignificant  amount  in 
1895  to  about  70,000  tons  in  1908.  The  imports  have  been  very  variable,  but 
were  only  slightly  greater  in  1908  than  in  1895. 

Ammonia  from  soot,  J.  E.  Steely  {Power  and  Engin,,  31  {1909),  No.  22, 
p.  929). — ^The  reactions  by  which  ammonium  compounds  are  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  coal  are  explained  and  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of 
preventing  this  source  of  waste.  It  is  estimated  that  with  a  plant  using  100 
tons  daily  of  coal  containing  1  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  2  per  cent  of  sulphur 
there  would  be  produced  more  than  4  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  day  worth 
over  $200. 

On  the  electrochemical  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  A.  Zammabchi 
(Comment  Ateneo  Brescia,  1908,  pp.  131-180,  pi.  1,  figs.  13). — ^This  is  a  review 
of  the  different  methods  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air.  A  bibliography  of 
61  references  is  appended. 

Manufacture  of  lime  nitrogen,  H,  F.  Foebsteb  and  H.  Jacoby  {Ztschr. 
Elektrochem.,  15  {1909),  No.  21,  pp.  820-83/f,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  continuation  of 
a  previous  discussion  of  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  423)  and  deals  particularly 
with  the  relation  of  temperature  with  and  without  addition  of  other  substances 
(calcium  chlorid  and  fluorid  and  potassium  chlorid)  to  the  rate  of  formation  of 
calcium  cyanamid.  Observations,  especially  upon  the  self-heating  of  the  mass 
accompanying  the  formation  of  the  cyanamid,  are  recorded  in  detail. 

The  industry  of  cyanogen  derivatives  as  related  to  atmospheric  nitrogren, 
M.  Manuixli,  trans,  by  M.  Quesneville  {Engrais,  24  {1909),  Nos.  32,  pp. 
887--893;  34,  PP.  941-943) .^The  history  and  present  status  of  this  industry  are 
quite  fully  stated  and  the  principles  underlying  the  processes  employed  are 
explained. 

The  cyanamid  industry  of  France,  C.  Pluvinaoe  {Bui.  Soc.  Encour.  Indus. 
Nat.  [Paris],  111  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  549-562,  figs.  3;  ahs.  in  Nature  [London], 
81  {1909),  No.  2077,  pp.  222,  2;^5).— This  article  describes  the  plant  and  methods 
of  manufacture  used  at  Notre  Dame  de  Briangon,  France,  where  abundant 
water  power  is  available.  Results  of  tests  of  the  fertilizing  vali^  of  the 
cyanamid  are  also  reviewed.  The  author  concludes  as  a  result  of  his  observa- 
tions that  the  material  may  be  used  with  advantage  at  rates  of  from  150  to  250 
kg.  per  hectare  (133.5  to  222.5  lbs:  per  acre)  applied  before  planting.     It  may  be 
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mixed  with  basic  slag  or  potash  salts  but  should  not  be  mixed  with  super- 
phosphate. 

The  new  nitrogenous  fertilisers  in  our  agrriculture,  E.  De  Cuxis  {Ist.  Agr. 
SicUiano  **Valdisavoja  "^  Relaz.  1906-1908,  pp,  /i/-i/5).— The  author  discusses 
briefly  the  yarious  sources  of  nitrogen  for  agricultural  use,  and  gires  a  bri^ 
description  of  the  different  methods  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Con- 
clusions regarding  the  changes  tliat  calcium  cyanamid  undergoes  in  the  soil  and 
the  results  of  culture  experiments  at  different  places  are  summarised. 

Various  experiments  with  calcium  cyanamid,  R  De  Cnxis  {1st.  Agr-  Si- 
cUiano **Valdisavoja''  Relaz.  1906-1908,  pp.  Ill-ISO,  fig.  i).— Two  series  d 
experiments  are  reported,  the  first  of  which  is  a  study  of  the  changes  in  nitro- 
gen content  which  take  place  when  calcium  cyanamid  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
From  this  it  is  concluded  that  calcium  cyanamid  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  t 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  volume  and  of 
weight  and  a  decrease  in  percentage  of  nitrogen ;  the  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  corresponds  roughly  to  the  increase  in  weight.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible loss  of  ammonia  nor  of  other  volatile  nitrogenous  compounds.  The 
limits  of  increase  in  weight  and  of  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  perc^itage 
of  nitrogen  are  extremely  variable  and  are  proportional  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  daily  increase  in  weight  was  from  0.16  to  1.4  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  original  substance  and  the  relative  loss  of  nitrogen  varied  from 
0.028  to  0.19  per  cent  per  day. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  reported  is  a  comparison  of  calcium  cyana- 
mid with  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  namely,  sulphate  of  anmionia,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  dried  blood,  applied  to  com  for  forage  and  to  sugar  beeta.  Cal- 
cium cyanamid  gave  results  about  equal  to  those  obtained  from  nitrate  of  soda 
and  decidedly  superior  to  those  from  sulphate  of  ammonia.  As  a  top-dresring 
it  was  not  so  effective  as  when  broadcasted  before  planting. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  lime  nitrogen,  J.  Behbens  (Ber.  Landto,  Tert. 
Anst.  Augustenh.,  1906,  pp.  40-42). — Plat  experiments  on  barley  with  lime  nitro- 
gen, nitrogen  lime,  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  briefly  reported.  The  tliree  sob- 
stances  were  applied  at  rates  furnishing  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen.  Tbe  Ume 
nitrogen  and  nitrogen  lime  were  applied  7  days  before  seeding  and  the  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  top-dressing  some  time  after  seeding. 

The  results  with  the  nitrate  were  decidedly  better  than  with  the  other  two 
substances.  The  examination  of  the  grain  with  reference  to  nitrogen  content 
gave  no  results  which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  varying  effect  of  the  different 
fertilizera 

The  influence  of  calcium  carbonate  on  transformations  of  cyanamid  in 
the  soil,  P.  D.  Verevkin  (Izv.  Moskov,  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  [Ann.  Innt.  Affrrm. 
Moscou],  15  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  19S-199,  dgm.  i).— The  principal  results  of  the 
investigations  here  reported  are  given  in  a  diagram,  which  indicates  that  the 
addition  of  calcium  carl>onatG  interfered  somewhat  with  the  formation  of 
ammonia  but  promoted  nitrification  of  cyanamid  in  the  soil. 

The  agricultural  value  of  lime  nitrogen,  W.  Fbbab  {Penn.  Dept.  Affr.  BuL 
in,  pp.  78-81). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  manufacture  and  use  as  a  fer- 
tilizer of  this  material.  Attention  is  called  to  recent  experiments  indicatini^  that 
it  is  well  adapted  to  mixing  with  superphosphates. 

German  potash  industry,  A.  M.  Thackara  {Mo,  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
\U.  8.],  1909,  No.  349,  pp.  175-180). — The  importance  of  this  industry  from  tlie 
American  standpoint  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  export  from  the 
German  potash  mines  is  consumed  in  tbe  United- States.  It  Is  explained  how 
the  rupture  in  the  German  Potash  Syndicate  has  resulted  In  lower  prices  *to  the 
American  consumer  with  a  prospect  of  further  reduction  in  the  future.    Statis- 
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tics  of  the  output  of  tbe  differait  salts  and  of  the  cost  and  profits  of  production 
of  ditferent  mines  are  given. 

The  output  and  value  of  the  ditferent  salts  during  1908  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Output  and  value  of  Oerman  potash  salts,  1908. 


Description. 

Output. 

Value. 

Avera^ 
value  per  ton. 

Kainit 

Metric  tons. 

2.589,804 

8.500,686 

506.622 

66,756 

83,149 

$8,812,426 
8,064,680 

18,387,788 

2,087,994 

663,068 

$8.40 

Oth^r  potAiih  tmltfl 

2.80 

MurUte  of  potash  a 

f9niptt«.t^  qi  potash 

26.82 
86.56 

R^jphnte  of  potaflh-inAgiififfia x .  x . . 

20.00 

Total 

6,687,965 

32,966,866 

a  Including  117,390  tons  of  manure  salts,  worth  $1,843,786. 

The  use  of  potash  in  Oerman  agriculture  in  1908,  P.  Krische  (EmUhr. 
Pflame,  5  {1909),  Nos.  20,  pp.  161-m,  dgm.  1;  21,  pp.  17S-178).—A  detailed 
analysis  is  given  of  statistics  of  consumption  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
German  Empire  during  the  year.  It  is  stated  that  during  1908,  300,288.23  tons 
of  potash  salts  were  used. 

Different  forms  of  phosphoric  add  in  commercial  phosphatic  fertilizers, 
J.  Ravent68  (Rev.  Inst.  Agr.  Cataldn  San  Isidro,  58  {1909),  Nos.  16,  pp.  245- 
2i9;  n,  pp.  26S-265;  19,  pp.  298-300;  21,  pp.  S32-SS5).—X  rather  complete 
summary  of  tl^e  information  on  tliis  subject  is  given. 

Drying  of  superphosphates,  L.  Piebbon  {Rev.  Chim.  Indus.,  19,  pp.  S28-3S2; 
20,  pp.  15-27;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  21,  p.  2605).— 0\a  and  modem 
methods  are  described  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  are  explained. 

The  world's  production  of  mineral  superphosphate  in  1908,  Maizi£:be8 
(Engrais,  24  {1909),  No.  45,  pp.  1245,  1246).— The  total  production  is  given  as 
9.000,000  metric  tons,  requiring  for  its  manufacture  5,000,000  tons  of  mineral 
pboepbate.  The  largest  producers  were  the  United  States  2,349,000  tons, 
France  1,008,000  tons,  Germany  1,386,000  tons,  and  Italy  1,080,000  tons. 

The  phosphate  deposits  of  the  United  States,  F.  B.  Van  Horn  ( U.  8.  Oeol. 
Survey  Bui.  394,  PP-  157-171). — The  various  phosphate  deposits  in  the  United 
States  are  described  and  statistics  of  their  production  and  exportation  are  given. 
Special  emphasis  Is  laid  ui>on  the  importance  of  conserving  the  phospliate  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

Production  of  phosphate  rock  in  Florida,  K  H.  Sellabds  {Proc.  Fla.  State 
Hort.  Sac,  22  (1909),  pp.  138-141)-— ThiB  is  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  de- 
velopment and  present  status  of  phosphate  mining  In  Florida.  Attention  Is 
called  to  the  large  loss  of  floats  In  ordinary  methods  of  milling  and  to  the 
Importance  of  finding  means  of  preventing  such  waste& 

"  Humifera  *'  as  a  fertilizer,  B.  De  Cillis  {1st.  Agr.  Siciliano  "  Valdisavoja  " 
Relaz.  1906-1908,  pp.  131-141 ) , — ^Thls  Is  a  fertilizing  material  made  from  refuse 
olive  skins. 

Analysis  showed  ash  12.09,  water  12.61,  organic  nitrogen  1.65,  phosphoric  acid 
0.43,  and  potash  1.61  per  cent.  The  ash  analysis  gave  phosphoric  acid  3.39, 
potash  12.79,  yarious  salts,  carbon  dioxld,  etc.,  22.4,  and  Insoluble  matter  61.42 
per  cent. 

From  the  expariments  reported  the  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "  huml- 
tcm  **  is  a  good  organic  fertilizer  and  of  value  in  regions  where  stable  manure 
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is  scarce.    It  is  not  suitable  for  rapidly  growing  crops,  but  may  be  used  in 
orchards  and  in  general  where  a  fertilizer  of  slow  action  is  desired. 

Report  of  the  fertilizer  division,  H.  D.  Haskins  {Massachusetts  Sta,  Rj^, 
1908,  pt.  2y  pp,  38-45). — A  brief  account  Is  here  given  of  fertilizer  Inspeetioa 
and  of  the  examination  of  materials  sent  to  the  station  by  farmers  and  fanners' 
organizations.  During  the  spring  of  1908,  624  samples  of  fertilizers  represent- 
ing 400  distinct  brands  were  collected  and  454  samples  were  examined.  The 
increase  in  the  use  of  high  grade  fertilizers  is  noted  and  commended. 

The  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  1907  (Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  [y.  H.]. 
SO  (1907-8),  pp.  298-S 12). —The  results  of  inspection  of  94  brands  of  mixed 
fertilizers  and  9  samples  of  chemicals  offered  for  sale  in  New  Hampshire  are 
reported.  Of  the  fertilizers  examined,  20  brands  were  found  to  be  deficient  in 
one  or  more  constituents  to  an  extent  which  would  reduce  their  value  below  that 
of  the  guaranty.  The  deficiencies,  however,  appeared  to  l>e  accidental  rather 
than  intentional. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  C.  S.  Cathcart  ett  al. 
(New  Jersey  Stas,  Bui.  223,  pp.  3-S9). — This  bulletin  reports  analyses  and  valo- 
atlons  of  498  samples  of  fertilizers  representing  305  commercial  brands  and 
including  also  136  samples  of  fertilizer  supplies,  10  home  mixtures,  and  ^ 
special  compounds. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  Feeab  (Penn.  Dept,  Agn  Buls.  173, 
pp,  57;  185,  pp.  87). — These  bulletins  contain  re|3orts  of  the  inspection  of  fer- 
tilizers in  the  State  from  August  1,  1908,  to  August  1, 1909,  and  include  analyses 
Of  1,105  samples  of  fertilizing  materials. 

AOEICUITUEAL  BOTANY. 

The  influence  of  various  salts  on  the  germination  of  com,  Olga  and 
Euzabeth  Chudinui  (Izv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann,  Inst,  Aj^rom, 
Moscou),  15  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  230-23.^,  figs.  2,  dgnu  i).— The  experiments 
described  by  the  authors  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  influence  of  caleinm 
Mlts  on  the  germination  of  seed,  the  results  l)eing  supplemented  by  a  study 
of  the  rdle  of  other  common  nutrient  substances.  The  experiments  were  carried 
on  with  com  In  modified  water  cultures,  comparisons  being  made  of  the  growth 
in  distilled  water,  a  complete  nutrient  solution,  and  solutions  lacking  varioos 
elements,  such  as  lime,  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus,  and  magnesia. 

The  seedlings  were  grown  for  10  or  20  day  periods,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  collected,  the  cotyledons  separated  from  them,  and  both  dried.  The 
length  of  stems  and  roots  was  measured,  and  those  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
10-day  period,  when  the  reserve  material  of  the  seed  was  not  yet  exhaussted, 
indicated  that  calcium  plays  a  more  Important  rOle  than  the  other  elements* 
inasmuch  as  its  absence  from  the  nutrient  media  resulted  In  the  least  growth. 
At  the  end  of  the  20-day  period  the  results  were  still  more  striking,  the  solution 
deficient  in  lime  giving  the  least  growth  of  any  of  the  solutions,  and  evesi  less 
than  that  produced  in  distilled  water. 

Influence  of  electricity  on  micro-orgranisms,  G.  E.  Stone  (Bot.  Gaz.^  4S 
(1909),  No.  5,  pp.  359^79,  figs.  2).— The  results  of  investigations  showing  the 
influence  of  electricity  on  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  micro-organisms  are 
given.  The  studies  were  carried  on  to  determine  the  influence  of  electricity 
on  bacteria  in  water,  milk,  and  soils,  as  well  as  the  Influence  of  electrical  stimu- 
lation  on   yeasts. 

The  studies  with  water  were  taken  up  primarily  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  pure  water  by  means  of  electricity,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  bacterial  content  there  was  an  increase  from  the 
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electrical  stimulation.  This  was  found  to  be  quite  constant  where  the  strength 
of  the  current  was  not  too  great. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  milli,  and  where  static  electricity  was 
used  a  positive  charge  was  found  to  favor  the  development  of  bacteria  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Where  heavy  charges  were  used  the  number  of 
organisms  decreased  very  decidedly,  but  feeble  electrical  currents  and  small 
static  charges  acted  as  stimuli  to  bacteria  in  mlllj,  increasing  their  numl>er 
perceptibly.  In  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  conditions  during  thunder- 
storms may  accelerate  bacterial  action  by  electrical  stimulation  and  thus  in- 
crease the  number  of  bacteria  and  incidentally  hasten  souring. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  experiments  in  the  growing  of  plants,  it  was  found  that 
when  currents  of  0.1  to  0.6  milliampere  were  used  all  forms  of  plant  life  were 
stimulated. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  weak  currents  on  yeast  is  shown  in  the  increased 
amount  of  carbon  dloxid  given  off  by  the  yeast. 

The  effect  of  various  colored  lights  on  carbon  dloxid  assimilation,  H. 
Kniep  and  F.  Mindeb  {Ztschr.  Bot.,  1  {1909),  No,  10,  pp.  619-650,  fig.  1).— 
Studies  were  made  with  Elodea  canadensis  to  determine  the  effect  of  different 
colored  lights  on  carbon  dloxid  assimilation.  The  usual  claim  that  it  is  the 
red  rays  which  are  principally  concerned  in  increasing  assimilation  was  found 
to  be  only  partially  true.  Other  rays  of  the  spectrum  that  have  short  wave 
lengths  were  found  to  stimulate  assimilation  to  a  marlved  degree. 

Preliminary  observations  on  the  transpiration  current  in  submerged 
water  plants,  D.  Thoday  and  M.  G.  Sykes  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  23  {1909), 
yo,  92,  pp.  6S5-637). — On  account  of  the  possible  bearing  of  the  subject  on  the 
explanation  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  tall  trees,  the  authors  have  made  an 
investigation  of  the  transpiration  current  in  submerged  plants,  studying  vari- 
ous species  of  Potamogeton  and  other  aquatics.  The  results  showed  that  there 
was  a  decidedly  rapid  movement  of  water  In  detached  rootless  stems  of  P. 
iMcens  and  that  this  current  was  largely  dependent  on  the  leaves. 

Investigations  of  the  beans  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris  at  different  stages  of 
irrowth,  U.  Pfenningeb  {Ber.  Dcut.  Bot.  GeselL,  27  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  227-234; 
abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  562,  II,  p.  696).— The  author 
has  established  the  translocation  of  various  nitrogenous  compounds  from  the 
pod  to  the  seed,  his  experiments  showing  that  the  decrease  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance In  the  pod  Is  accompanied  by  an  Increase  In  the  seed. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  1.41  per  cent  of  nitrogen  was  found  present 
in  the  pods  as  protein  and  1.65  as  nonprotein.  In  the  final  stages  the  total 
nitrogen  was  0.88  per  cent,  of  which  0.87  per  cent  was  protein.  The  total 
nitrogen  in  the  seeds  was  5  per  cent  in  the  first  stages,  3.59  per  cent  being 
protein  and  1.41  per  cent  nonprotein.  In  the  final  stage  the  total  nitrogen  was 
4.23  per  cent,  of  which  4.01  per  cent  was  protein.  When  the  seed  was  fully 
ripe  it  was  found  to  contain  more  nonprotein  nitrogen  than  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  development. 

The  concentration  of  aspara^in  in  different  portions  of  seedlings  of  Vicia 
faba,  Lydia  Krestovnikova  {Izv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  {Ann.  Inst.  Agron. 
Moscou),  15  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  235-237).— Previous  experiments  of  Prlanlsh- 
nikov  have  shown  that  the  concentration  of  asparagln  becomes  greater  in  the 
seedling  than  in  the  cotyledon  as  the  growth  of  the  plant  Is  developed.  The 
present  investigation  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  determining  whether 
the  concentration  of  asparagin  is  the  same  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  seedlings.  Beans  were  germinated  in  sand  and  transferred  to  a  netting 
placed  over  distilled  water  and  the  cultures  maintained  for  14  days.  After  this 
time  the  cotyledons  and  radicles  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  and 
the  asparagin  content  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  stems  determined. 
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From  the  data  obtained  It  seemed  that  there  was  practically  no  diflFereoce  In 
the  proportion  of  asparagin  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  two-weefes- 
old  stems.  While  there  was  considerable  fluctuation  between  individuals,  the 
determinations  showed  such  slight  differences  that  the  author  thinks  they.conM 
be  disregarded. 

Alleged  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  certain  special  trichoineB 
in  plants,  F.  Kovessi  (Compt  Rend,  Acad,  Sci.  [Paris],  1.^9  (1909),  So.  J. 
pp.  56-58). — Following  the  publication  of  the  investigation  of  Jamieson  (C  S.  R, 
19,  p.  127),  the  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  special  trlchomes  which  It  i« 
claimed  are  able  to  store  up  and  utilize  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  He  cultivated 
a  large  number  of  species  of  plants  In  hermetically  sealed  jars  and  later  ex- 
amined them  and  found  that  the  trlchomes  on  plants  cultivated  either  in  the 
open  air  or  In  atmospheres  deprived  of  nitrogen  developed  In  precisely  the  ssme 
manner.  These  trlchomes  on  examination  showed  no  evidence  that  the  albumi- 
noid substances  contained  In  them  were  obtained  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

The  presence  of  a  cyanogenetic  glucosid  in  Linaria  striata,  R  Boubqueixjt 
{Jour.  Pharm,  et  Chim.,  6,  set;,  30  (1909),  No,  9,  pp.  385-S89) .—The  author 
reports  that  L.  striata,  a  rather  common  roadside  weed,  is  shunned  by  sheep. 
and  a  study  was  made  to  determine  the  cause.  He  found  the  plant  to  contain  a 
cyanogenetic  glucosid  which  under  the  action  of  emulsion  gave  hydrocyanic 
acid,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  a  reducing  sugar,  probably  glucose. 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  on  green  plants,  V.  Grafc 
and  Emmy  Vieser  (Bcr,  Deut.  Dot.  Qesell,  27  (1909),  No,  7.  pp.  -f^/-ii6,  /Ig*. 
2). — In  continuation  of  a  line  of  experiments  previously  reported  (C  S.  R, 
21,  p.  128),  studies  have  been  made  on  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  gas  on  green 
plants.  Bean  seedlings  were  grown  In  atmospheres  containing  this  gas  with 
and  without  carbon  dioxld  and  the  effect  noted.  The  report  Is  only  a  pre- 
liminary one  and  the  authors  state  that  no  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from 
their  experiments. 

Smoke  injury  from  steam  engines,  W.  Hebbig  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem^  £2 
(1909),  No.  39,  pp.  1882-1890,  figs.  2).— A  review  is  given  of  literature  showing 
the  Injurious  effect  of  smoke  and  dust  from  flues  of  different  kinds  of  indus- 
trial works,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  injury  due  to  locomotive  engines 
which  Is  attributed  not  only  to  sulphuric  but  also  to  sulphurous  acid  given 
off  by  them. 

Studies  in  heredity  as  illustrated  by  the  trlchomes  of  species  and  liybrids 
of  Juglans,  (Enothera,  Papaver,  and.  Solanum,  W.  A.  Cannon  (Camegit 
Inst.  Washington  Puh.  Ill,  pp.  67,  pis.  10,  figs.  21). — Studies  were  made  of 
the  trlchomes  of  11  different  species  and  hybrids  of  Juglans,  CEnothera,  Pa- 
paver,  and  Solanum,  which  represent  considerable  range  of  life  conditions  as 
well  as  types  of  variation. 

The  CEnothera  hybrids  were  found  to  Inherit  characters  from  both  parents, 
but  did  not  revert  to  either  Hue.  Only  one  type  of  trlchome  was  foimd  in 
Papaver  which  had  In  the  hybrids  an  Intermediate  structural  character.  In 
the  Solanum  hybrid  as  well  as  In  the  species  two  types  of  trlchomes  were  foond, 
but  of  these  only  one  was  common  to  both  parental  lines  and  the  hybrid.  Ttie 
second  tyi)e  found  In  the  hybrid  was  Inherited  from  8,  guinense.  In  the  Jug- 
lans hybrids  examined  the  first  and  second  generations  showed  intermediate 
leaf  characters  and  each  hybrid  was  found  to  bear  all  the  trlchomes  found  in 
both  parents.  In  the  second  generation  some  abnormal  trlchomes  were  foond 
that  were  evident  modifications  of  the  types  already  existing. 

Variation  in  peas,  F.  A.  Waugh  and  J.  K.  Shaw  (Massachusetts  Sta.  RpL 
1908,  pt,  2,  pp.  167-113,  dgms.  5).— In  continuation  of  the  previous  report  (K  S. 
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R,,  20,  p.  325)  the  authors  give  an  account  of  studies  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  variation  In  a  common  variety  of  garden  peas.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  work  the  subject  of  heredity  and  correlation  of  characters  is 
being  considered,  but  nothing  has  been  developed  in  the  way  of  correlations. 
The  studies  in  variation  showed  marked  differences  in  the  different  strains  of 
peas.  In  the  studies  in  heredity  the  second  generation  gave  no  very  conclu- 
eive  results. 

On  self -sterility  in  red  clover,  H.  Witte  {Sverii/ea  Utsddesfor.  Tidskr.,  19 
(1909),  .Vo.  2,  pp.  106-110). — Experiments  conducted  by  the  author  led  to  th6 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  red  clover  are  entirely  self-sterile,  and 
Uiat  this  is  also  the  case  with  alsike  clover  and  bird's  foot  clover. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Keport  of  the  agriculturist,  W.  P.  Brooks,  E.  S.  Fulton,  and  E.  F.  Gaskill 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt,  2,  pp,  32-36).— This  is  a  report  of  work  of 
which  previous  results  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  327).  It  was  con- 
ducted with  384  pots  in  the  vegetation  house,  13C  closed  plats,  and  313  field 
plats. 

In  the  experiment  begun  In  1890  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  barnyard 
manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen,  the  year's  crop  was  alsike  clover  mixed  with  grasses  that  came  into 
the  plats.  The  relative  rank  of  these  materials  for  the  year  was  dried  blood, 
nitrate  of  soda,  barnyard  manure,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  average  per- 
centage basis  for  all  results  secured  since  1890  is  as  follows:  Nitrate  of  soda, 
100 ;  barnyard  manure,  81.57 ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  60.18 ;  and  dried  blood,  68.40. 

"  Since  a  pound  of  nitrogen  usually  sells  at  a  lower  price  in  nitrate  of  soda 
than  in  either  of  the  others,  the  wisdom  of  making  a  large  use  of  this  material 
as  a  source  of  nitrogen  is  apparent." 

On  a  field  where  potash  salts  had  been  applied  for  11  years  to  certain  plats  the 
average  results  were  in  favor  of  the  potash  plats  in  the  case  of  corn  to  the 
extent  of  2.7  per  cent,  but  in  favor  of  the  no-potash  plats  In  the  case  of  cab- 
bage to  the  extent  of  6.33  per  cent.  During  the  previous  season  potatoes  were 
grown  on  this  field  and  showed  a  difference  of  36.96  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
potash  piata 

The  field  where  a  special  com  fertilizer  was  tested  produced  in  1908  the 
heaviest  crop  in  its  history,  94  bu.  of  sound  com  and  7,760  lbs.  of  stover  per 
acre  being  yielded  with  the  special  fertilizer  as  compared  with  90.23  bu.  of 
sound  com  and  9,224  lbs.  of  stover  with  a  fertilizer  richer  in  potash.  This 
experiment  has  continued  now  18  years  without  a  single  unprofitable  crop. 

An  acre  which  has  grown  corn  and  grass  for  19  years,  most  of  the  time  in 
alternate  periods  of  two  years  produced  com  at  the  rate  of  90.43  bu.  of  hard 
grain  and  8,800  lbs.  of  stover  per  acre  on  the  portion  fertilized  with  manure 
alone  at  the  rate  of  6  cords  per  acre,  whereas  on  that  portion  fertilized  at  the 
rate  of  4  cords  of  manure  and  160  lbs.  of  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre, 
86.72  bu.  of  hard  com  and  8,280  lbs.  of  stover  per  acre  were  produced.  The 
greater  yield  produced  with  manure  alone  is  insufficient  to  balance  the  greater 
cost  of  this  method. 

The  field  used  to  test  different  phosphates  was  planted  to  cabbages.  Drought 
affected  the  yield  but  not  the  comparative  results.  The  highest  yields  were 
obtained  from  the  plats  receiving  raw  bone  at  the  rate  of  20,240  lbs.,  dissolved 
boneblack,  20.018  lbs.,  and  basic  slag  meal,  19,120  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively, 
these  being  eight  times  greater  than  those  on  the  no-phosphate  plats. 

On  a  nine-acre  field  of  grass  land  top-dressed  with  manure,  bone  and  potash, 
and  wood  ashes  at  the  rates  of  5,005,  5,345,  and  4,624  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively. 
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the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  4,977  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  the  p^ 
rlod  of  1893  to  1908,  inclusive,  was  6,220  Iba  per  acre.  Deficiency  in  rain&U 
reduced  the  yield  of  rowen  In  1908. 

In  the  experiment  comparing  winter  and  spring  applications  of  mannre  tbe 
crop  was  mixed  grasses  and  showed  a  10  i)er  cent  greater  yield  of  hay  and  a  14| 
per  cent  greater  yield  of  rowen  in  the  case  of  the  spring  application. 

Beport  of  the  agronomist,  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  {Kansas  Sta.  Rpt.  J908.  pp. 
XXXl-XXXVUI). — ^A  general  summary  of  the  various  lines  of  work  carried od 
by  the  department  of  agronomy  of  the  station  is  given. 

The  continuation  of  fertilizer  eximriments  with  wheat  and  oats  shows  marked 
results  in  favor  of  the  use  of  barnyard  manure.  Nitrates  and  phosphates  also 
gave  increased  yields  especially  with  wheat.  An  experiment  with  alfalfa  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  barnyard  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers  ap- 
plied to  a  previous  crop  on  worn  land  indicated  a  yield  on  the  land  treated  with 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  double  that  obtained  from  unfertilized  plats. 
Culture  methods  of  destroying  bindweed  were  unsuccessful,  but  there  is  indica- 
tion that  success  will  result  from  winter  plowing  and  the  use  of  such  smother 
crops  as  Kafir  com  and  sorghum. 

Beport  of  the  cooperative  experiment  station,  McPherson,  V.  L.  Coir 
{Kansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  XXIV-XX\III).—A  general  outlhie  of  the  work 
with  field  crops  at  this  station  is  presented. 

Among  the  various  things  enumerated  It  is  pointed  out  that  Boswell  winter 
oats,  a  black  variety  of  English  origin,  yielded  50.55  bu.  per  acre  and  that  winter 
plantings  of  durum  wheat  gave  an  average  yield  of  18.11  bu.  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  6.55  bu.  for  spring  plantings.  The  highest  yield  per  acre,  37.57  bu., 
resulted  from  a  fall-sown  durum  wheat  which  had  been  grown  as  a  winter 
wheat  for  3  years.  Thirteen  varieties  of  spring  barley  selected  for  winter  plant- 
ing gave  average  yields  of  25.12  and  37.13  bu.  per  acre  from  fall  and  spring 
planting  respectively.  A  test  of  winter  oats  gave  promising  results.  Ten  varie- 
ties of  buckwheat,  planted  at  intervals  of  1  week  beginning  with  the  first  Toes- 
day  in  April,  gave  results  in  favor  of  the  earlier  plpntlngs  during  the  3  years  of 
the  test.  The  average  yield  for  all  varieties  at  the  best  planting  date  was  17.14 
bu.    The  l>est  variety  averaged  15.5  bu.  for  all  plantings. 

First  report  of  the  agricultural  college  farm,  Poona,  July  15,  1908,  J.  B. 
Knight  {Dcpt.  Agr,,  Bombay,  Ann,  Rpt,  Expt,  Work  Agr,  CoL  Sta.  [PooimiI, 
1907-8,  pp,  5). — This  farm  of  145  acres  has  a  great  variety  of  soils  rangini; 
from  deep  black  to  light  calcareous  soils.  Work  has  been  begun  with  varieties 
of  jawars,  wheats,  cottons,  turs,  and  chillies,  in  each  of  which  local  adjustment 
has  been  observed,  as  the  seed  was  Introduced  from  other  localities. 

Oil-yielding  grasses  grown  at  Bandarawela,  J.  F.  Jowitt  {Circs,  and  Agr. 
Jour.  Roy,  Bot,  Gard,,  Ceylon,  4  {1908),  No,  U,  pp.  109-124).— This  article  con- 
tains notes  on  the  growing  of,  and  distillation  of  oil  from,  citronella  grass, 
lemon  grass,  and  certain  other  grasses  grown  on  Bandarawela  soil. 

Beport  on  the  results  of  experiments  in  1905  and  1906  on  the  mannring 
and  inoculation  of  the  bean  crop,  R.  P.  Wright  ( West  of  Scot.  Agr,  CoU  Ann. 
Rpt,,  9  {1909),  pp,  80-.98).— During  1905,  16  experiments  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  value  of  inoculation,  but  with  contradictory  results  on  each  of 
the  types  of  soil  used.  During  1906  the  Inoculation  trials  were  discontinued 
and  the  scope  of  the  exi)eriments  was  altered  to  Include  the  entire  subject  of 
manuring.  The  results  with  various  fertilizers  differed  so  widely  that  final 
conclusions  are  withheld  i)ending  further  trials. 

The  cost  of  a  bushel  of  com,  W.  P.  Brooks  {Massachusetts  Sta,  Rpt,  190S, 
pt,  1,  pp,  12-17). — The  data  presented  here  was  derived  from  the  experimental 
cultivation  of  an  acre  of  com  for  a  i)eriod  of  18  years.     It  is  shown  that  the 
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ATerage  product  has  been  about  56  bu.  and  that  it  has  cost  about  45  cts.  per 
bushel  to  produce  it 

Com  judging,  R.  A.  Moore  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Circ.  Inform.  8,  pp.  16,  figs,  10). — 
Tlie  importance  of  com  judging  as  a  basis  of  improvement  is  stated  and  a 
score  card  prepared  with  special  reference  to  Wisconsin  conditions  is  presented 
and  fully  explained. 

Annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Com  Growers'  Association,  1908  (Ann.  Rpt, 
CMario  Com  Growers'  Assoc.  1908,  pp.  47,  figs.  IS). — ^This  report  contains  the 
constitution  of  the  association  and  a  series  of  addresses  and  articles  of  a 
popular  nature  on  the  problems  of  corn  production. 

Cotton  breeding  for  farmers,  R.  J.  H.  De  I^ach  (Bui.  Univ.  Oa.  No.  106, 
pp.  2J^,  figs.  9). — ^A  popular  presentation  of  the  general  subject  of  cotton  breed- 
ing, with  information  on  diseases  and  yarieties  of  cotton. 

Observations  on  the  effects  of  storage  on  cotton  seed,  H.  A.  Tempant  ( West 
Indian  Bui.,  10  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  121-124).— It  was  observed  that  after  a  period 
of  storage,  crushed  cotton  seed  gave  a  bright  yellow  color  when  mixed  with 
water,  due  to  rupture  and  chemical  change  in  the  resin  cavities  in  the  seed 
mass.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  storage  showed  that  fresh  seed  had  a  germi- 
nation percentage  of  51  on  February  24,  1908,  of  49  on  June  3,  but  of  only  8 
on  April  24,  1909.  Substantially  the  same  results  were  obtained  when  seed 
from  the  same  lot  was  preserved  in  a  desiccator  over  strong  sulphuric  acid  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

Forty-first  annual  report  of  the  flax  supply  association  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland,  and  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  production  and  supply  of  flax  for  the  year  1908  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Flax  Supply  Assoc.  Ireland,  41  (1908),  pp.  5-^).— Statistical  data  on  the 
flax  and  linen  industries  in  Ireland  and  other  countries  are  given. 

Varieties  of  oats,  L.  Malpeaux  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  scr.,  18  (1909),  No.  40. 
pp.  4^-4^9). — Studies  in  seed  selection  and  in  variation  in  nitrogen  content 
and  in  difficulty  of  mastication  as  related  to  cellulose  content  are  presented 
in  this  article,  together  with  analyses  and  other  data  in  tabular  form  for  the 
dTvols,  de  Kirsch,  Hvitting,  Pluie  d*Or,  Abondance,  Ligowo  de  TEcole,  Llgowo 
II,  Probster  Blanche,  and  des  Salines  varieties.  From  the  standpoint  of  nitro- 
gen content  and  yield  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  Al)ondance,  Pluie 
d'C)r,  d'Yvols,  and  Probster. 

Beport  on  an  experiment  in  1906  on  the  effects  of  planting  sprouted  seed 
on  the  yield  of  the  potato  crop,  R.  P.  Wright  ( West  of  Scot.  Agr.  Col.  Ann. 
Rpt.,  9  (1909),  pp.  101-114).— The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  determine 
the  effect  upon  yield  of  sprouting  i)otato  tubers  before  planting.  The  increase 
varied  with  the  varieties  tested,  the  later  varieties  showing  a  decided  increaso. 

Beport  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  with  chemical  fertilizers  at  Penha, 
P.  Cavalcanti  (Lavoura;  Bol.  Soc.  Nac.  Agr.  [Brazil],  13  (1909),  No.  4-€,  pp. 
102-104). — In  a  combined  variety  and  fertilizer  test,  the  best  yield  was  obtained 
from  Aspargo,  followed  by  Rose-native  and  Lechs. 

Annual  of  the  rice  culture  experiment  station  (Ann.  Siaz.  Sper.  Risicolt. 
VerceUi,  1908,  pp.  179,  pis.  18,  figs.  2S). — This  publication  is  a  digest  of  informa- 
tion for  the  rice  producer,  in  which  the  status  of  the  Industry  Is  outlined.  Cuts 
and  descriptions  of,  and  data  concerning,  varieties  of  rice  are  followed  by 
general  information  on  seed  selection,  manuring,  methods  of  i)rei)a ration  of  the 
•oil,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  drying,  and  storing.  Statistics  of  imports 
and  exports  are  also  given. 

Tobacco  districts  and  types,  J.  P.  Killebbew  (V.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis. 
Circ  18,  pp.  16). — ^This  circular  describes  briefly  the  several  tobacco  districts 
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of  the  United  States,  the  types  of  tobacco  grown,  and  the  methods  of  handling 
the  crops. 

Bright  tobaccos,  F.  Charlan  (Canada  Depi.  Agr.,  Tobacco  Div.  Bui.  A7,  pp. 
H ) . — This  bulletin  discusses  soils,  fertilization,  cultivation,  curing,  and  market- 
ing as  related  to  the  tobacco  industry  in  southern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Tobacco,  F.  Chablan  {Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Tobacco  Div.  Bula.  Al,  pp.  10; 
A2,  pp.  8;  ASy  pp.  1\). — In  the  first  of  these  bulletins  general  information  with 
regard  to  the  setting  up  of  the  forcing  t>ed,  germination,  sowing,  weeding,  tliiii- 
ning,  ventilation,  and  transplanting  of  seedlings  is  given,  as  well  as  data  as  t# 
the  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  the  plant  In  the  second  data  are  presented  oo 
the  plant  food  requirements  of  the  tobacco  crop  and  the  ess«itial  qualities  of 
smoking  tobacco,  with  directions  for  the  proper  use  of  manures  to  secure  a  crop 
of  good  quality.  The  third  bulletin  contains  notes  on  the  selection,  pr^;MiratlOD 
and  manuring  of  land  for  tobacco,  sowing,  setting  out,  resetting,  cultivation, 
hilling,  thinning,  topping,  suckering,  harvesting,  and  the  selection  of  seed  plants, 
directions  for  curing,  stripping,  bulking,  tying,  and  the  control  of  ferm^itation, 
and  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  tobacco. 

Investigrations  concerning  seed  wheat,  C.  W.  Bubkett  {Kansas  8ta.  Rpt. 
J908y  pp.  F-Z//).— The  text  of  the  state  law  of  1907,  authorizing  the  importa- 
tion of  seed  wheat  is  given,  together  with  a  partial  account  of  the  observatloiis 
of  the  director  of  the  station  during  a  trip  to  Turkey  and  Russia  for  the  par- 
pose  of  Investigating  the  sources  of  seed  wheat  supply  and  arranging  for  im- 
portations. Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  17  varieties  of  wheat  imported 
for  trial  at  the  station. 

The  fertilization  of  wheat,  P.  Lavall^e  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  «er.,  IS  {1909), 
No.  39,  pp.  434,  435). — An  account  Is  given  of  a  combination  test  of  varletleB  of 
wheat  and  of  superphosphate  as  a  fertilizer  on  a  clay  soil. 

The  varieties  tested  were  Hfttif  Inversable,  Ble  de  No^,  Rouge  de  Bor- 
deaux, Japhet,  Pr^oce  d'Avrlll^,  Bon  Fermler,  Blanc  k  Epl  Rouge,  and  Janne 
H  Barbea  Jaune  k  Barbes  was  the  latest  single  variety  to  ripen  but  produced 
the  highest  yield  of  both  grain  and  straw.  The  second  In  yield  was  Hfttif 
Inversable  which  was  also  the  earliest  of  all  varieties  tested.  The  average 
yield  for  all  varieties  was  at  the  rate  of  3,022  kg.  per  hectare  (about  2,690  lbs. 
per  acre).  This  was  471  kg.  per  hectare  more  than  was  obtained  on  nelg^ibor- 
Ing  farms,  and  Is  deemed  to  justify  the  application  of  superphosphate  at  the 
rate  of  400  kg.  per  hectare  before  sowing. 

Zapupe:  A  new  type  of  fiber  plant,  J.  B.  de  SANTisTfiBAN  {Zapupe:  Nufvo 
Tipo  de  Planta  Fibrosa.  Mexico,  1909,  pp.  56,  figs.  11).— The  industrial  and 
natural  history  of  the  plant  are  outlined,  and  Agave  zapupe,  A.  lespinassei^  A. 
endlichiana,  A.  aboriginum  n.  sp.,  and  A.  deweyana  are  described.  Notes  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  status  of  the  industry  are  presented  and  a 
bibliography  appended. 

[Wyethia  mollis],  A.  A.  Heller  {Muhlenbergia,  5  {1909),  No.  9,  jpp.  131, 
132). — This  plant,  locally  known  as  mule  ears.  Is  most  abundant  at  altitudes  of 
6,000  to  8,000  ft.,  and  Is  Important  as  a  forage  crop  for  sheep.  Nearly  all  of 
the  15  species  of  the  genus  are  native  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  only  W.  mollis 
and  W.  amplexicauUs  are  found  In  Nevada.  W.  lanceolata  Is  local  In  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oregon.  W.  arizonica  and  IF.  scabra  are  found  in  the  southern 
Rocky  Mountains  and  W.  amplexicaulis  and  W.  helianthoides  in  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Basin.    Seven  species  are  confined  to  California. 

Certain  Calif omian  Thalictra,  E.  L.  Greene  {Muhlenbergia,  5  {1909),  No. 
9,  pp.  128-131 ) . — Thalictrum  polycarpum  is  renamed  T.  ametrum  and  more  fully 
described.  T.  meridocinum,  T.  magarum,  and  T.  latiusculum  are  described  as 
new. 
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ITotas  on  some  introduced  plants  of  southern  California,  H,  8.  B.  Parish 
iMuhlenbergia,  5  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  121-128). —It  is  stated  that  only  one  variety 
of  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  ^cariola  var.  integrata)  has  reached  the  Pacific 
coast.  Notes  on  the  history  and  distribution  of  Taraxacum  officinale,  Silybum 
marianum,  Xanthium  spinosum,  Salsola  kali  tragus,  Raphanus  raphanistrum, 
H.  sativa,  Tribulus  terrestris,  Medicago  lupulina,  Melilotus  alba,  Plantago  Ian- 
ccolaia,  Daucus  carota,  and  Datura  tatula  are  also  given. 

I>odder  v.  alfalfa,  E.  M.  Wilcox  {Insect  Pest  and  Plant  Disease  Bur,  Nebr.. 
IHv.  Bot.  Circ.  S,  pp.  5,  figs.  4)- — ^Thls  circular  presents  a  popular  discussion  of 
dodder  as  a  parasite,  its  introduction,  detection,  and  removal  from  seeds,  and 
its  eradication  from  alfalfa  fields. 

[The  effects  of  chemicals  and  proprietary  preparations  on  vesretation  and 
weeds],  G.  E.  Stone  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  1,  pp.  62-72,  pi.  1). — In 
general  in  these  experiments  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  chemical  employed  to 
20  parts  of  water  or  4  lbs.  to  10  gal.  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  10  gal.  per 
square  rod. 

Carbolic  acid  killed  vegetation  more  quickly  than  any  other  substance,  but 
the  treatment  was  not  perceptible  2  months  later.  Fifty  per  cent  mixtures  of 
benzin  and  gasoline  in  water  produced  similar  results,  while  a  50  per  cent 
mixture  of  kerosoie  had  little  effect  Sodium  arsenite  killed  all  plants  but  new 
grass  appeared,  and  lead  acetate  only  slightly  burned  the  grass  and  plantain. 
White  arsenic  and  sal  soda  1 : 2  proved  very  effective  but  when  used  in  a  solu- 
tion of  1  part  to  66  parts  of  water  new  grass  appeared  within  2  months  after 
the  application,  although  all  vegetation  was  killed  when  the  solution  was  ap- 
plied. Salt  and  Paris  green,  while  killing  some  plants,  produced  no  permanent 
efTect-  Corrosive  sublimate  destroyed  vegetation  effectively  but  not  perma- 
nently. Equal  parts  of  ars^iate  of  soda  and  corrosive  sublimate  killed  all  plants 
^with  permanent  effect.  Nitrate  of  soda  proved  of  little  value  in  this  connec- 
tion and  sodium  sulphid  and  niter  cake  gave  a  similar  result.  Arsenate  of 
soda  and  corrosive  sublimate  (1:1)  permanently  killed  all  vegetation.  White 
arsenic  was  very  effective  and  arsenic  sulphid  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  sulphid  was  also  very  destructive  to  plant  life. 

The  results  of  the  differait  experiments  indicate  that,  as  a  rule,  soil  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  2  lbs.  of  arsenic  compounds  and  10  gal.  of  water  at  the  rate 
of  10  gal.  per  square  rod  will  remain  free  from  weeds  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  stated  that  a  few  applications  will  kill  poison  ivy,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  the  solution  be  not  used  on  small  trees  and  be  kept  away  from  the  feeding 
roots  of  all  valuable  trees.  Notes  are  given  on  other  methods  of  killing  weeds 
and  on  the  use  of  different  preparations  for  this  purpose. 

Garden  and  field  seeds  sold  in  Connecticut  in  1908-9,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and 
Mast  G.  Jaogeb  {Connecticut  State  8ta.  Buh^  16J^,  pp.  8-26).— This  bulletin 
gives  directions  for  sampling  and  submitting  seeds  for  test,  and  presents  In 
tabular  form  studies  of  the  purity,  germination,  and  viability  percentages  of 
samples  of  the  seed  of  red,  mammoth,  alsike,  white,  and  crimson  clovers,  alfalfa, 
redtop,  timothy,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  Hungarian  millet,  and  of  the  ger- 
mination percentage  and  weight  per  hundred  seeds  of  samples  of  lettuce,  radish, 
cabbage,  onion,  muskmelon,  and  watermelon  seed. 

[Notes  on  seeds,  screeninsrs,  and  weeds  in  Massachusetts],  P.  H.  Smith, 

G.  H.  Chapman,  and  G.  E.  Stone  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  1,  pp. 

19-42). —Notea  on  the  value  of  screenings  as  a  feeding  stuff  and  on  the  objec- 

tiODS  to  their  use  are  given  together  with  descriptions  of  14  weed  seeds  most 

common  In  grass  seed  and  cattle  foods,  and  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  weeds 

in  the  9tate^ 
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The  results  of  separating  parsnip,  lettuce,  celery,  and  onion  seeds  Into  dUfer- 
ent  grades  are  briefly  reported  and  point  out  the  superiority  of  the  heavy  otct 
the  light  seed.  Every  sample  of  onion  seed  examined  for  the  purpose  contained 
numerous  rust  and  smut  spores. 

Seed  work,  G.  E.  Stone  (Massachusetts  Sta,  Rpt.  190S,  pt.  2,  pp.  5^-^).- 
The  seed  work  of  the  station  is  briefly  described.  During  the  year  more  sam- 
ples of  seed  for  germination  tests  were  received  than  in  any  preceding  season, 
the  excess  over  11)07  in  seeds  seim rated  being  898  lbs.  The  mode  of  separatioo 
of  small  seeds  has  been  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1036 ».  The 
average  germination  percentages  for  each  of  the  principal  kinds  of  seeds  tested 
were  as  follows :  Onion  74.2.  tobacco  78.2,  celery  79,  com  87.9,  lettuce  99,  and 
pansy  86.9.  Twelve  purity  tests  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  mixed  grass  seeds 
showed  the  presence  of  0.6  to  14.7  per  cent  of  impurities,  largely  noxious  weed 
seeds. 

The  seed  control  act,  H.  L.  Bolley  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Seed  Bui  /, 
pp.  S-15,  fig.  1). — This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  state  pure  seed  law, 
with  notes  and  comments  on  the  same. 

The  Wisconsin  seed  inspection  law,  A.  L.  Stone  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Circ, 
Inform.  4,  pp.  10). — ^The  text  of  the  state  seed  inspection  law  is  given,  together 
with  the  standards  of  purity  and  germination  established,  and  general  infor- 
mation as  to  impurities,  adulteration,  misbranding,  and  testing  of  seeds  under 
this  law. 

HOBTICTJLTXrBE. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  M.  J.  Iorns  (Porto  Rico  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
17-22,  pi.  1). — ^The  horticultural  work  was  continued  largely  along  the  lines 
previously  rei)orted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  38). 

The  cooperative  fertilizer  exi)eriment8  with  citrus  fruit  growers  are  already 
giving  some  tentative  results.  Complete  fertilizers  again  seemed  markedly 
superior  to  those  made  up  of  1  or  2  elements.  Nitrogen,  derived  from  dried 
blood,  and  potash  from  potassium  chlorld,  gave  the  greatest  amount  of  vegetative 
growth.  In  bearing  groves  the  legumes,  when  plowed  under,  appear  to  supply 
the  greater  part  of  the  necessary  nitrogen.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  seems  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  source  and  relative  proportion  of  different  food  ele- 
ments, organic  fertilizers  giving  a  coarser  fiber  and  skin,  and  unbalanced  combi- 
nations giving  poorly  flavored  and  insipid  fruits.  The  amounts  of  fertilizer  and 
time  of  fertilizing  appear  to  affect  the  time  of  fruiting. 

The  work  of  experimenting  with  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  aod  culture  In  tl»e 
orchards  was  considerably  enlarged.  In  order  to  have  true  standards  for  com- 
parison, a  new  grove  was  planted  with  the  more  general  named  varieties  of  the 
various  citrus  fruits.  A  comparative  test  of  stocks  will  also  be  made,  the  trees 
being  budded  on  the  sour  orange,  the  rough  lemon.  Citrus  trifoliata,  native  seed- 
lings, and  other  stocks.  In  the  orchard  of  miscellaneous  and  introduced  fmits, 
Avcrrhoa  carambola,  Lucuma  rivicoa  angustifoHa,  several  of  the  new  Anonas, 
Triphasia  monophyUa,  Myrtus  tomentosos,  and  Spondias  axillaris,  produced 
some  fruit  during  the  year.  Twenty  Improved  mangoes  from  different  coun- 
tries have  been  added  to  the  station's  collection.  Native  mango  trees  of  from  1 
to  4  or  more  Inches  In  diameter  can  be  transplanted  with  little  loss  when  the 
work  is  done  in  the  rainy  season,  the  roots  being  well  balled  with  earth  and  the 
tops  cut  back  severely.  Some  30  8i)ecles  of  eucalypts  are  on  trial,  largely  with 
a  view  of  finding  some  quick  growing  valuable  tree  for  barren  hilltops  and  other 
waste  lands. 

The  fruiting  season  of  roselle  appears  to  be  affected  by  the  time  of  plant- 
ing.   When  set  out  from  January  to  May,  the  plants  began  to  bear  very  youn^ 
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successive  crops  being  formed  on  new  growtli  until  June  or  July  when  tlie 
fruit  was  kept  picked.  Fruit  bearing  then  ceased  until  the  latter  part  of 
October  when  the  main  crop  was  borne,  after  which  the  plant  usually  died. 
With  plantings  made  from  May  to  August  no  fruit  was  l>ome  until  the  main 
crop  was  produced  in  October  and  November.  The  grapes  in  the  station  vine- 
yards continue  to  make  exceptional  growth,  the  tendency  l>eing  to  produce 
vegetative  growth  at  the  exi)ense  of  fruit.  Three  varieties  have  been  forced  into 
bearing  by  2  heavy  prunings,  one  in  spring  and  the  other  in  the  early  fall,  to- 
gether with  frequent  bud  pinching.  Other  varieties  have  not  been  benefited  by 
this  practice  and  in  some  cases  the  effect  seems  to  be  negative. 

The  work  of  acclimatizing,  selecting,  and  breeding  various  vegetables  was 
continued.     Grafting  eggplant  was  found  to  be  not  only  practicable  but  advis- 
able, especially  for  home  use.    The  best  stock  for  this  purpose  is  the  Berengena 
cimarrona,  which  is  found  In  almost  every  part  of  the  island.    The  "  susumber," 
which  is  used  In  Jamaica  as  a  stock  for  eggplant,  has  not  thus  far  proved  very 
successful  in  Porto  Rico.    A  strain  of  cucumbers  of  the  White  Si)ine  type  has 
heen  developed  tliat  is  much  more  resistant  to  disease  than  the  ordinary  form, 
and  bears  heavy  crops  of  extra  fine  fruit.     A  strain  of  peanuts  develoi)ed  by 
selection  is  rei)orted  as  having  an  extra  fine  large  sweet  nut,  and  as  yielding 
at  the  rate  of  over  90  bu.  per  acre  in  the  trial  planting.    Three  strains  of  cow- 
peas  have  l)een  developed,  one  of  which  has  a  pod  of  a  dark  purplish  color  when 
ripe.    It  made  good  growth  and  matured  good  crops  of  seed  when  all  other 
varieties  tried  nearly  failed.     Several  varieties  of  cowpeas  and  sword  beans, 
procured  from  Venezuela  and  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  are  being 
acclimatized.     The  strain  of  "  mel6n  de  China,"   previously  noted,  has  been 
further  developed  by  cross  breeding  with  the  Rockyford  melon.     Tests  of  the 
cross  thus  far  reported  are  very  favorable.     Trial  plantings  were  made  of  a 
large  number  of  Bllnn's  best  resistant  strains  of  muskmelon  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p. 
944),  but  the  results  as  to  disease  resistance  were  almost  without  exception 
negative.     Native  resistant  types  have  also  failed  during  periods  of  Intense 
disease  ravages. 

In  the  work  of  propagating  and  distributing  various  fruits,  It  was  found  that 
the  breadfruit  tree  can  be  quite  successfully  propagated  from  a  modified  form 
of  root  cutting.  The  soil  Is  removed  from  the  base  of  the  parent  plant  and  the 
larger  roots  are  exposed  for  a  distance  of  several  feet.  These  are  severed  about 
2  ft.  away  from  the  tree  and  the  ends  left  exposed.  In  a  short  time  new  plants 
start  from  each  cut  end  which  can  be  transplanted  when  well  rooted. 

The  results  of  pineapple  experiments  and  observations  have  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  45).  It  has  been  found  that  the  Red  Spanish  variety 
does  not  adapt  itself  well  to  the  heavy  soils,  while  the  Cabezona  seems  to  prefer 
such  soils,  provided  they  are  well  drained.  Some  of  the  sandy  soils  api>ear  to 
be  too  fine  grained  for  good  drainage,  and  are  not  considered  suitable  for 
pines.  The  work  of  breeding  a  variety  of  spineless  pine  by  selection  gives  some 
promise  of  success. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  A.  Dickens  (Kansas  »S7a.  Rpt.  1D08,  pp.  LIII- 
LV). — Lime-sulphur  wash  used  on  peach  trees  as  a  preventive  of  scale  also 
proved  effective  in  combating  the  peach  louse,  leaf  curl,  and  brown  rot.  The 
trees  were  sprayed  In  March  and  obsen-atlons  made  In  May.  It  was  found 
that  the  late  varieties  suffered  a  heavier  loss  from  rot  than  earlier  ones,  thus 
Indicating  the  need  of  a  later  spray. 

Work  In  protecting  peach  trees  from  frost  during  and  Immediately  after  the 
blooming  period.  Indicates  that  when  the  wind  velocity  is  below  7  to  8  miles  an 
hour,  pots  of  crude  oil  placed  at  the  rate  of  100  per  acre,  will  afford  protection 
down  to  22**  F,    One  gallon  of  crude  oil  burned  In  an  open  pot  lasted  nearly  4 
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hours.  In  the  general  observations  relative  to  frost  injury,  the  value  of  ^rood  air 
drainage  was  apparent,  poorly  drained  sections  both  in  the  vineyard  and  in  the 
apple  orchard  having  suffered  quite  seriously. 

In  the  fertilizer  tests  on  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  i>eas,  beans,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  and  sweet  corn  have  not  paid  for  si>ecial  fertilizers,  whereas  tbeK 
proved  to  be  valuable  with  onions,  celery,  and  lettuce.  The  forest  tree  norsefy 
work  Is  giving  promising  results. 

[Horticultural  work  at  the  Fort  Hays  Substation],  C.  K.  McClixlaki 
(Kansas  8ta,  RpL  1908,  pp.  XVII l,  A7A).— A  brief  statement  of  horticultural 
investigations  under  way,  together  with  some  data  on  plantings  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees. 

The  South  African  pipe  calabash,  D.  Fairchild  and  G.  N.  Collins  (C  & 
Dept.  Agr„  Bur,  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  4/,  pp.  9,  pis.  2). — Seeds  of  this  gourd 
{Lagenaria  vulgaris)  have  been  introduced  from  South  Africa,  and  the  plants 
appear  to  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  necks  of  the  fruit  are 
extwisively  used  as  tobacco  pipes.  Instructions  are  given  herein  for  growing 
and  shaping  the  gourd,  together  with  directions  for  the  home  manufacture  of 
pipes.  The  raising  of  these  gourds  on  a  large  scale  in  the  expectation  of  a 
commercial  demand  is,  however,  not  deemed  advisable. 

The  cardoon  in  Chieri,  G.  Chiej-Gamacchio  (Ann,  R.  Accad.  Agr.  Torina, 
51  (1908) y  pp.  4'^-62). — Methods  of  growing  the  cardoon  (Cynara  cardunculm$) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chieri  are  described,  and  data  are  given  on  the  cost  of  the 
various  cultural  operations,  together  with  notes  on  the  Insect  pests  of  this 
plant. 

The  influence  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  sweet  com,  1905— 1908. 
M.  N.  Stbaughn  and  C.  G.  Church  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  127,  p^ 
69y  figs.  11). — ^These  studies  were  conducted  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  in  cooiieration  with 
the  experiment  stations  of  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Connecticot, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maine.  The  results  on  breeding  for  Increased  sugar  content 
and  the  adaptation  of  varieties  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  The  work  here  reported  has  to  do  with  a  study  of  such  factors  of 
environment  as  length  of  day  with  its  concomitants,  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  sunshine,  the  altitude,  the  temperature  and  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  rainfall  in  respect  to  their  influence  on  the  sugar  content  of  sweet  Indian  com. 
Two  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  the  Stowell  Evergreen  and  the  Crosby,  were  grown 
at  all  of  the  stations  mentioned  except  the  Maine  Station,  where  the  Crosby 
alone  was  grown.  The  work  was  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  for 
only  1  season,  and  at  the  Florida  Station  for  only  3  seasons. 

The  general  plan  pursued  was  similar  to  that  followed  in  former  studies 
with  sugar  beets  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  549).  In  addition  to  the  chemical  deter- 
minations as  to  sweetness  and  general  character  of  the  com  both  in  its  table 
stage  and  after  maturing,  organoleptic  tests  were  made  throughout  the  studies 
The  details  of  the  work,  together  with  the  data  secured  each  year  at  the 
various  stations  are  reported  and  discussed,  the  general  effect  of  environment 
being  illustrated  by  graphic  charts.  The  work  for  the  4  seasons  is  then  sum- 
marized as  a  whole  and  discussed.  In  the  following  tables  the  Maine  figures 
for  1907  are  not  given  because  the  corn  did  not  reach  the  edible  stage  before 
the  first  frost. 
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Summary  of  analytical  data  for  four  stations,  1905-1908, 

CROSBY  VARIETY. 

\  •  \  \ 

Average  sugar  content, ,  Averaire  moistupe  Average  sugar  content  cal- 

edible  condition.       I         Average  moisture.  cilated  to  water-free  baais. 

Station.  ! 


1906. 


I 


1906. 


1907.    1906.     1905. 


Florida 

.skMith  Carolina  .. 

Maryland 

Connecticut 

Maine 


PereL  Peret.  Prrri. 


12.22 


7.73 
6.60 


6.01 
4.73 
5.01 
4.23 
5.66 


5.57 
7.25 
5.40 
4.83 


Perct. 
4.99 
5.19 

4 '76' 
4.66  I 


PercL 


65.84 


73.01 
79.80 


1906.      1907.      1908.      1905. 


Perct. 
67.11 
76.77 
69.79 
65.26 
71.88 


PercL 
72.11 
74.27 
75.14 
71.19 


Perct. 
67.89 
76.72 


70.12 
73.72 


Per  ct. 


86.05 


80.44 
82.76 


1906.      1907.     1908. 


Perct. 
15.64 
20.64 
17.46 
12.46 
20.94 


Perct. 
20.89 
28.98 
22.  ?2 
17.19 


Perct. 
16.74 
23.17 


16.58 
18.17 


STOWELL  EVERGREEN  VARIETY. 


Florida 

South  Carolina 

Maryland 

6.68 
5.78 
4.26 
5.36 

4.07 
4.99 
8.T7 

5.43 
4.95 
4.83 

4.59 
4.41 
6.20 

*75.'64' 
78.13 
69.28 
74.62 

70.27 
71.72 
72.84 

77.08 
76.82 
80.59 

76.24 
75.50 
77.92 

27.95 
27.18 
14.12 
21.70 

18.94 
18.07 
13.61 

24.25     20.03 
22.05     18.43 
24  97     24  02 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

8.92 

8.69 

2.92 

78.38  1  78.20  1  70.91 

15.10 

17.11  ,  10.12 

Summary  of  analytical  and  meteorological  data,  1905-1908. 
[Data  averaged  for  month  of  planting  to  month  of  harvesting,  inclusive.] 


Station. 

Total 
sugars.o 

Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Clear 
days. 

Sun- 
shine. 

Florida: 

1906 

Percent. 

°F. 
71.0 
74.0 
75.0 

Inches. 
22.66 
11.66 
12.55 

34 
72 
66 

Percent. 
62  0 

1907 

71  2 

1908 

74  0 

Average - 

18.41 

73.3 

15.62 

57 

69  1 

South  Carolina: 

1906 

72.7 
71.6 
68.7 
71.2 

19.80 
28.07 
13.69 
19.23 

80 
67 
81 
78 

61.0 

1906 

60  0 

1907 

65.2 

1906 

61  0 

.\ verage - 

24.42 

71.0 

20.17 

75 

61  8 

Maryland: 

68.0 
68.4 
63.4 
70.7 

24.49 
28.88 
16.95 
11.92 

104 
50 
58 
63 

52.0 

1906 

53.0 

1907 

56  6 

19te 

63.0 

Average 

21.66 

67.6 

20.66 

69 

56.1 

New  Jersey: 

1905 

14.12 

68.0 

16.91 

87 

61  0 

Connecticut: 

1906 

66.2 
67.8 
64.6 
67.8 

17.11 
21.46 
17.58 
20.30 

45 
56 
60 
71 

60.0 

1906.                             

' 

55  0 

1907 

57.2 

1908 

74.0 

Average ,  - ,  - ,  - , .  r 

17.59 

66.6 

19.11 

68 

61.6 

Maine: 

1905 

62.7 
65.0 
66.1 

10.64 
8.53 
9.70 

45 
53 
66 

1906 •. 

1908 

Average 

23.96 

64.6 

9.62 

55 

^Average  of  Crosby  and  Stowell  Evergreen  com  calculated  to  water-free  basis, 
25493— No.  3—10 i 
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The  general  conclusions  drawn  from  this  work  as  presented  by  H.  W. 
Wiley  are  in  substance  as  follows:  The  content  of  sugar  in  sweet  com  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  temperature  and  length  of  day  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sugar  beet.  The  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall  appears  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  affecting  the  edible  quality  of  green  Indian  com,  a  moderate 
and  well-distributed  rainfall,  esi)eclally  during  the  growing  season,  being  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  crop  having  the  l)est  qualities.  As  reported  earlier  in  the 
investigations  by  the  Maryland  Station  (EJ.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  840),  the  sugar  content 
of  sweet  com  rapidly  diminishes  after  the  ear  is  setmrated  from  the  stalk. 
ITnder  ordinary  conditions  of  storage  the  speed  of  diminution  is  more  rapid 
with  a  higher  and  slower  with  a.  lower  temperature  The  disappearance  of 
the  sugar  is  attributed  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  grains  of  the  ear  and 
the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into  starch  or  some  other  form  of  nonsaccharine 
carbohydrate.  A  higher  average  sugar  content  was  found  in  the  com  grown 
in  South  Carolina  and  in  Florida  than  that  grown  in  Connecticut  and  in  Maine, 
but  the  chief  difference  between  the  sweet  com  of  the  extreme  North  and  the 
extreme  South  is  found  not  so  much  in  its  sugar  content  as  in  its  succulence, 
the  lower  temperatures  of  the  North  making  the  com  more  tender  and  edible 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  extremely  high  temperatures  of  the  South.  The 
superiority  In  sugar  content  of  the  southern  com  suggests  the  possibility  of 
acclimating  the  most  favorable  varieties,  and  by  selection  and  careful  cultivat- 
ing greatly  improving  the  southern  grown  product.  The  data  secured  from 
the  work  as  a  whole  Indicate  that  cur\es  showing  variations  in  temperature, 
latitude  and  altitude,  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  the  quantity  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  rainfall  can  not  be  so  readily  compared  with  the  lines  showing  the 
sugar  content  as  In  the  case  of  the  sugar  beet 

Manganese  in  some  of  its  relations  to  the  growth  of  pineapples,  W.  P. 
Kelley  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  8,  pp,  533-538;  aft*.  *» 
Jour,  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No,  17,  pp.  948,  9^9;  Chem,  Abs.,  3  (1909), 
No.  21,  p.  2605).— This  has  been  noted  from  another  source  ( E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  139). 

Climatology  and  soil  and  their  influence  on  fruits,  T.  H.  McHa-tton  ((?«• 
Bd,  Ent.  Bui,  27,  pp,  47-52). -xA  brief  general  discussion  of  this  subject  in  rela- 
tion particularly  to  the  more  important  Georgia  fruits,  including  the  peach, 
plum,  apple,  pear,  and  grape. 

[Experiments  in  orchard  heating],  J.  L.  Hamilton  et  al.  {Ann,  RpL  Bd. 
Jlort.  Colo.,  1909,  pp,  41-56), — Accounts  are  given  of  the  experience  of  different 
Grand  Junction  fruit  growers  in  the  use  of  orcliard  heaters  for  protecting  the 
crops  against  frost. 

The  history  and  relationship  of  the  citron  (Citrus  medica),  E.  Febsaki 
{Atti  R.  1st.  Incoragg,  NapoH,  6,  scr,,  7  {1909),  pp.  21). — A  study  of  the  citron, 
in  which  consideration  is  given  to  its  natural  and  cultural  range,  its  history, 
and  its  botanical,  biological,  and  chemical  relationships  with  other  citrus  fraits^ 
A  bibliography  of  the  literature  consulted  is  included. 

Fig  culture,  A.  C.  Van  Velzeb  (Houston,  Tex.,  1909,  pp.  218,  pis.  2,  figs.  52, 
dgms.  3). — This  work  is  offered  as  a  statement  of  the  history,  variety,  and 
l>otany  of  the  fig  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  a  special  treatise  of  Its 
propagation,  cultivation,  and  curing  in  North  America.  It  combines  informa- 
tion gained  from  field  investigations  by  the  author  with  that  gained  frona 
prevous  literature  on  the  subject.  The  preface  contains  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy for  collateral  reading. 

Report  of  the  government  viticultural  expert  for  the  year  1903,  R.  Dubdis 
{Cape  Good  Hope  Dept.  Agr.,  Rpt,  Govt.  Vit.  Expert,  1903,  pp.  23). — In  this 
report  the  author  outlines  the  various  branches  of  work  which  the  viticultural 
branch  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Department  of  Agriculture  planned  to  take 
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up  for  the  deyelopment  of  the  grape  and  wine  industries.  An  appendix  con- 
tains tlie  report  of  C.  Mayer,  agricultural  assistant,  on  tbe  work  in  connection 
with  viticulture  during  the  season  of  1903. 

Heport  of  the  government  vlticaltural  expert  for  the  half-year  ended 
June  30,  1004,  R.  Dubois  et  al.  (Cape  Good  Hope  Dept.  Agr.,  RpU  Govt.  Vit. 
Expert^  190 J^  June  80,  pp,  23). — ^This  report  includes  summary  reports  from 
those  in  charge  of  different  sections  of  the  viticultural  work,  together  with  a 
Borvey  of  the  general  work  of  the  viticultural  branch,  which  is  discussed  under 
the  following  heads:  Organization  of  the  branch,  educational  work,  and  inspec- 
tion work.  Advice  and  recommendations  regarding  questions  pertaining  to  the 
grape  and  wine  industry  are  also  included. 

The  outlook  for  apple  growing  in  the  Ozarks,  E.  Walkeb  (Proc,  Ark.  State 
Hart.  Sac.  1909,  pp,  102-111,  figs.  4) —A  paper  on  this  subject  in  which  the 
author  outlines  the  present  status  of  apple  growing  in  the  Ozark  region,  and 
makes  an  appeal  for  more  thorough  orchard  management,  suggestions  being 
gtven  relative  to  methods  of  cultivation,  pruning,  spraying,  packing,  and  mar- 
keting. 

The  influence  of  stock  on  scion  in  the  graftage  of  plums,  F.  A.  Wauoh 
iMasmchusetis  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  2,  pp.  174-182,  figs.  4). — In  1899  the  author 
began  a  series  of  experiments  in  cross-grafting  plums  at  the  Vermont  Station, 
in  which  the  Milton  and  several  other  varieties  were  grafted  on  the  Americana, 
Wayland,  Marianna,  and  peach  stocks.  The  results  secured  in  this  work  from 
1900  to  1905  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1069),  and  comparative  notes 
based  on  a  large  number  of  measurements  of  the  trees  made  by  C.  S.  Pomeroy 
in  1908  are  here  reported,  showing  the  growth  beliavior  of  the  Milton  variety 
on  the  various  stocks.  The  other  cross-grafted  varieties  are  said  to  have  shown 
substantially  the  same  modifications.  The  characters  specially  reported  on 
include  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaf,  marginal  serrations,  and  rate  of  growth. 
Variations  along  these  lines  are  illustrated  by  tabular  data  and  graphic  curves, 
and  discussed. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  distinct  modifications  do  occur  in  plum  trees 
due  to  the  Influence  of  the  stocks  in  which  they  are  grafted,  these  influ- 
ences afipearing  to  extend  to  all  characters  of  leaf,  twig,  habit  of  growth,  etc. 
Similar  observations  have  not  as  yet  been  made  for  the  fruit.  In  the  experi- 
ments reported,  the  Marianna  stock  in  particular  seems  to  produce  the  most 
obvious  changes  in  the  growth  of  scions,  these  changes  being  evidenced  in 
broader  leaves,  finer  marginal  serrations,  greater  annual  growth,  larger  inter- 
uodes,  greater  diameter  of  branches,  and  greater  variability  in  all  characters. 

On  the  treatment  of  trees  which  are  barren  as  a  result  of  too  deep  planting, 
C.  John  (Deut.  Obstbau  Ztg.,  1909,  No.  31,  pp.  469-^78,  figs,  i/).— The  author 
points  out  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  unfruitfulness  and  of  the  sickly 
condition  of  many  fruit  trees  is  too  deep  planting  of  the  trees.  In  his  own 
experience,  trees  thus  planted,  and  which  failed  to  bear  fruit,  have  been  brought 
into  abundant  frultfulness  by  removing  the  strong  adventitious  roots  which 
have  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  root  collar  or  about  the  base  of  the  stem. 
His  method  of  procedure  is  described. 

How  to  preserve  ripe  fruits  for  exhibition  purposes  {Rogue  River  Fruit 
Orower,  1  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  12, 13). — This  consists  of  general  directions  for  pre- 
serving specim^i  fruits,  together  with  the  formulas  used  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  a  formula  used  in  California,  as  well  as  a  list  of  fruits 
and  of  the  preservatives  to  be  used  hi  each  case. 

Beport  of  the  coffee  expert,  J.  W.  van  Leenhoff  {Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1908, 
pp.  33,  34)' — ^Tbe  yield  of  the  coflfee  crop  as  a  whole  was  unfavorably  influenced 
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by  weather  conditions  prevailing  during  the  year.  The  bananas  planted  as 
provisional  wind-brealcs  proved  to  be  efficient  protection  for  the  young  coffee 
during  the  strong  winds  in  the  beginning  of  1908,  and  also  seined  to  hsTe 
greatly  benefited  the  growth  of  the  young  permanent  wind-breaks  planted  be- 
tween the  rows.  Considerable  damage  by  weevils  is  reported,  especially  at 
altitudes  of  2,000  ft  above  sea  level  and  over,  and  mainly  In  the  young  coffee. 
Borers  have  done  considerable  harm  to  the  guava  shade  trees  In  several  dis- 
tricts. The  coffee  leaf  miners,  although  abundant  everywhere,  appear  to  be 
held  in  check  by  their  parasite. 

The  experiments  in  improving  an  old  coffee  grove  and  in  establlsliing  a  new 
grove  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  45)  were  continued.  The  yield  from  the  roiovated 
grove  was  only  2,472  lbs.  in  1907  as  compared  with  4,349  lbs.  in  1906.  The 
average  total  cost  of  gathering  and  preparing  100  lbs.  of  coffee  ready  for  martet 
was  $5,275,  and  the  average  price  obtained  $11.23.  The  total  expense  per  acre 
for  the  fourth  year  in  the  new  3-acre  planting  was  $12.44,  and  the  yield  214 
lbs.  of  coffee.  The  net  cost  per  acre  of  this  planting  for  the  4-year  period  has 
been  $91.56.    The  foreign  coffees  being  tested  are  reported  as  doing  well 

A  new  larg^  walnut  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  78  (1909),  No.  23,  p.  357,  fkpK 
4). — ^A  description,  with  illustrations  of  the  tree  and  nut,  is  given  of  a  new 
and  promising  English  walnut,  the  Willson  Wonder,  originated  by  F.  G.  Willaoa 
in  California.  The  original  tree  of  this  variety  is  8  years  old  and  has  borne 
heavily  since  its  second  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  nuts  are  large  in  size,  witli 
a  thin  shell,  and  a  light-colored,  rich,  sweet  kernel. 

Lavender  plantations,  L.  Lamothe  (Lavende  et  Spic,  Le  Orand-Serre^  J908, 
2,  ed,,  pp.  J^2). — This  work,  which  is  published  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the 
plantation  culture  of  lavender  in  the  mountains  of  France,  contains  informatioQ 
relative  to  varieties,  culture  and  fertilization,  production,  distillation,  uses,  mar 
kets,  and  imitations. 

FOBESTBT. 

How  to  grrow  and  plant  conifers  in  the  Northeastern  States,  C.  R.  Pettis 
(C7.  S.  Dept,  Agr,,  Forest  Serv.  Bui,  76,  pp,  36,  pis,  5,  dgms.  4). — ^The  instruc- 
tions contained  in  this  bulletin  are  based  upon  7  years  of  nursery  and  planting 
operations  at  the  New  York  State  nurseries  In  the  Adirondacks^  and  upon 
studies  of  planting  in  New  Ekigland.  It  is  believed  that  the  methods  dcTlsed 
may  be  applied  generally  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

The  important  phases  discussed  include  procuring  the  seed,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  collection,  curing,  drying  and  storing  seeds  of  various  species,  estab- 
lishing a  forest  by  planting  trees,  including  nursery  practice,  transplanting,  and 
planting  operations,  data  on  the  cost  of  this  work,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
forest  by  seeding  where  the  forest  is  to  grow,  under  which  is  discussed  broad- 
cast sowing  and  partial  seeding  by  the  strip  method  and  seed  spots. 

An  appendix  contains  planting  and  seed  tables,  etc. 

Beport  of  state  forester,  A.  F.  Hawes  (Ann.  Rpt,  Gomr.  Agr.  Vt.,  1  (1909). 
pp.  173-182,  dgm.  1). — ^This  report  deals  largely  with  data  on  forest  planting 
operations  in  A'ermont  during  1909.  There  were  sold  to  different  landowners 
195,500  forest  seedlings,  mostly  white  pine,  but  including  Scotch  pUie,  red 
pine,  Norway  spruce,  and  locust  The  forester  is  prepared  to  furnish  the 
schools  of  the  State  with  trees  for  Arbor  Day  planting  and  directions  are 
given  for  the  establishment  of  small  nurseries  by  schools.  At  the  date  of  this 
report  the  state  nursery  had  on  hand  707,800  trees. 

Forest  laws  of  California  and  rules  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  {Sac- 
ramento, Cal.,  1909,  pp.  22). — This  is  issued  by  the  state  board  of  forestry. 
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Beport  on  rabber-yielding  plants  of  French  Ghiinta,  A.  Chevalier  (But, 
Off.  Colofu  [France},  2  {1909),  No,  18,  pp.  545-557).— A  brief  report  on  the 
preBoit  status  of  wild  rubber  exploitation  and  on  the  artificial  plantings  being 
developed  in  French  Guinea,  including  information  relative  to  the  rubber-yield- 
ing speclefi,  methods  of  harvesting  and  coagulating  the  latex,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  rubber  for  the  trade.  The  author  concludes  that  the  rubber-yielding 
species  of  East  Africa  are  too  dissimilar  to  make  possible  the  unification  of  the 
various  grades  of  rubber  produced. 

Rubber  production  on  the  Ivory  Coast  {Bui.  Off.  Colon.  [France],  2  {1909). 
No.  19,  pp.  577-^90). — ^A  report  on  this  subject,  discussing  the  extent  of  produc- 
tion, rubber-yielding  species,  harvesting,  and  methods  of  coagulating  the  latex, 
commercial  grades  of  rubber,  and  market  conditions. 

Kubber  and  g^itta-percha  in  New  Ghiinea.  Warburg  {Verhandl.  Kolon. 
Wirt9chaftl.  Kom.,  1909,  A'o.  2,  pp.  34-44).— A  brief  report  on  the  present  status 
of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  German  colonies,  with  special  reference  to  New 
Guinea. 

Wood  preservation  in  the  United  States,  W.  F.  Sherfesee  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Forest  8erv.  Bui.  78,  pp.  81,  pis.  4,  figs.  3). — The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  Is 
to  discuss  briefly  but  completely  the  general  principles  of  wood  preservation 
and  Its  status  in  the  United  States  to-day.  General  consideration  is  given  to 
the  nature  of  decay,  methods  of  retarding  it,  and  the  preservatives  and  processes 
in  use.  These  processes  are  then  discussed  In  detail,  Including  the  various 
pressure  and  nonpressure  processes,  the  low-pressure  process,  and  superficial 
treatm^its,  such  as  the  brush  method  and  dipping.  The  effect  of  treatment  on 
the  strength  of  timber,  and  the  national  value  of  wood  preservation  are  also 
considered. 

The  estimated  total  annual  destruction  of  cut  timber  In  the  United  States  Is 
given  at  9.667,340  M  ft,  b.  m.  The  estimated  reduction  In  annual  cut  which 
would  ensue  from  a  proper  preservative  treatment  of  all  timber  from  decay  Is 
given  as  5,950,195  M  ft.,  b.  m.  The  estimated  annual  financial  saving  by  proper 
preservative  treatment  Is  $71,780,000. 

Forest  products  of  the  United  States,  1908  {Bur.  of  the  Census  \U.  8.], 
Forest  Products  10,  pp.  137,  dgms.  2). — ^Thls  bulletin  contains  statistical  data 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service 
of  this  Department  relative  to  the  production  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  the 
cross- ties  purchased,  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood,  tan  bark  and  tanning  ex- 
tracts, the  production  of  slack  and  tight  cooperage  stock,  number  of  poles  pur- 
chased, wood  consumed  In  veneer  manufacture,  wood  distillation,  pine  distilla- 
tion, and  exports  of  forest  products  in  1908. 

The  total  value  of  forest  products  of  the  United  States  in  1908  was  estimated 
to  have  been  $1,050,000,000,  a  decrease  of  nearly  18  per  cent  from  the  value  In 
1907.     This  decrease  is  attributed  chlefiy  to  the  business  depression. 

Poreigrn  trade  of  the  United  States  in  forest  products,  1851-1908  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Staffs.  Bui.  51,  pp.  32). — This  consists  of  a  compilation  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Imports  and  exports  of  forest  products  In  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  for  the  period  1851-1908,  the  data  being  secured  from  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  T^bor.  The  value  of 
domestic  forest  products  exported  from  the  United  States  increased  from  an 
annual  average  of  $6,000,000  In  1851-1855  to  $59,000,000  in  1901-1905.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  forest  products  imported  for  the  corresponding  periods 
was  from  $2,000,000  to  $72,000,000.  The  highest  values  given  are  for  1907, 
when  $92,948,705  worth  of  forest  products  was  exported,  and  $122,420,776  worth 
was  imported. 
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Beport  of  the  plant  pathologrist  and  saperintendent  of  southern  Calif  oniA 
stations,  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1909,  R.  R  Smith  {California  8ta.  Bui 
203,  pp.  5-6S,  figs.  23), — An  account  Is  given  of  the  pathological  work  of  tbe 
stations  and  particularly  of  the  Investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  southern  California  stations  at  Whittler,  Riverside,  and 
Santa  Monica.  After  describing  the  establishment  of  the  new  laboratories,  the 
author  gives  accounts  of  some  of  the  Investigations,  which  include  studies  of 
pear  blight,  walnut  blight,  lemon  rot,  sugar-beet  blight,  peach  blight,  rose  dis- 
eases, apricot  diseases,  olive  knot,  onion  mildew,  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits, 
celery  blight,  apple  mildew,  and  tomato  diseases. 

In  connection  with  the  pear  blight  work,  which  is  carried  on  in  cooperatkm 
with  this  Deiiartment,  the  author  thinks  that  sufficient  work  tias  l)een  done  to 
demonstrate  the  method  of  combating  the  disease  and  tliat  further  work  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  the  past  few  years  would  not  be  profitable.  In  tliese  investiga- 
tions some  peculiarities  of  the  pear  blight  in  California  liave  been  brought  to 
light.  Among  these  are  the  large  amount  of  infection  that  takes  place  through 
the  twigs  and  green  shoots,  and  the  number  of  trees  which  l)ecome  infected  in 
the  body  near  the  ground  or  just  under  the  ground.  Insects  seem  to  play  an 
important  part  in  infecting  these  portions  of  the  trees,  and  the  point  of  attack  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  seems  to  be  the  buds  or  young  sprouts.  As  some  of 
the  stocks  used  for  growing  Bartlett  pears  t«id  to  s^id  up  root  shoots,  it  is 
suggested  that  other  stock  should  be  employed  that  has  little  or  no  tendency 
to  low  branching  or  the  sending  up  of  suckers. 

Investigations  with  walnut  blight  have  shown  the  presence  of  immune  varie- 
ties, and  the  author  l)elieves  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  walnut  culture 
will  be  the  use  of  immune  varieties  grafted  upon  resistant  stocka 

In  the  investigation  of  the  apricot  disease  the  author  reports  tiiat  much  ol 
the  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  fungus  Coryneum  heyerinkii.  This  fungus 
not  only  attacks  the  foliage  but  destroys  many  of  the  fruit  buds.  In  addition, 
a  physiological  effect  somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  the  fungus  Is 
described.  From  experiments  In  spraying  peaches  it  is  believed  that  the 
Coryneum  disease  may  be  controlled  by  one  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in 
November  followed  by  a  second  in  February. 

Investigations  are  being  continued  on  the  olive  knot,  a  previous  account  of 
which  has  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  55).  These  investigations  are  bebig  con- 
ducted to  learn  the  source  and  method  of  infection. 

In  cooi)eratlon  with  the  Orange  County  Celery  Growers*  Association  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  the  control  of  the  celery  blight 
caused  by  Septoria  petroseHni  apH.  This  fungus  in  1908  caused  very  serious 
losses,  but  as  a  result  of  general  spraying  the  disease  was  practically  controlled 
during  the  season  of  1908-9. 

The  rei)ort  concludes  with  a  list  of  diseases  of  plants  that  liave  been  observed 
since  the  last  report 

[Notes  on  plant  diseases],  G.  B.  Stone  (Massachusetts  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pL 
/,  pp.  ^5,  4h  46-61,  pi.  1), — Notes  are  given  on  bacterial  rot  of  the  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  crown  gall,  onion  rot,  onion  smut,  a  disease  of  the  radish,  cel«7 
crown  rot,  and  a  disease  of  lettuce  due  to  nematodes  and  methods  of  controL 
These  different  diseases  are  discussed  in  a  popular  manner  and  suggestioDS 
given  for  their  prevention. 

In  connection  with  the  treatment  for  onion  smut,  the  author  devised  a  slmirie 
and  inexpensive  appliance  for  attachment  to  the  onion  drill,  by  which  the  seed 
can  be  moistened  with  formalin  at  the  time  of  planting.    It  was  found  that  if 
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the  seed  and  the  soil  about  it  for  a  space  of  an  inch  or  so  was  moistened  with 
dilute  fonnalin  the  onion  smut  would  t>e  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  disease  of  radishes  described  is  apparently  a  new  one  and  is  attributed 
to  ABcochyta  sp.  It  was  observed  in  a  number  of  instances  and  in  some  cases 
caused  considerable  Injury  to  the  seedlings.  Experiments  were  carried  on  to 
determine  the  effect  of  sterilization  of  the  soil,  and  this  proved  an  efficient 
remedy. 

The  celery  crown  rot,  which  is  said  to  have  been  quite  destructive  in  some 
localities,  is  of  a  bacterial  nature,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  any  previously  described.  A  study  is  being  made  of  the 
trouble,  l)oth  in  the  laboratory  and  In  the  field. 

The  presence  of  nematodes  In  greenhouse-grown  lettuce  is  reported,  this  being 
the  only  Instance  where  this  crop  was  observed  to  be  affected  in  this  manner 
for  about  10  years,  although  the  greenhouse  then  infested  has  been  used  for 
growing  lettuce  and  cucumbers  during  this  time.  In  investigations  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  some  time,  the  author  found  that  subirrigation  was  quite 
efficient  in  controlling  the  nematodes  in  the  case  of  cucumbers,  no  galls  being 
noticed  on  the  roots  where  the  plants  were  sublrrigated,  while  those  that  were 
top- watered  were  in  all  cases  severely  infected.  It  is  thought  that  probably 
the  application  of  excessive  amounts  of  water  for  brief  periods  may  prove 
a  practical  method  of  ridding  the  soil  of  this  pest.  On  account  of  the  popular 
belief  that  lime  exerts  an  influence  on  nematodes,  the  author  has  investigated 
the  subject  and  finds  that  lime  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  them.  Summarizing 
the  various  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for  destroying  nematodes,  the 
author  recommends  sterilization  of  the  soil,  hard  freezing,  thorough  drying,  the 
use  of  abundant  water,  as  described  above,  and  trapping,  or  the  catch-crop 
method,  whicb  has  been  found  successful  in  Germany. 

Seport  of  the  botanist,  G.  E.  Stone  {Massachuftctts  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt,  2, 
pp.  52-54). — A  synopsis  is  given  of  investigations  carried  on  under  the  author's 
directions  during  the  period  covered  by  the  re|>ort,  including  studies  of  a  large 
number  of  plant  diseases.  The  season  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  dry  and 
on  this  account  many  of  the  more  common  fungus  diseases  were  not  as  abundant 
as  usual. 

Iteport  of  the  plant  pathologrist,  G.  L.  Fawcett  (Porto  Rico  Sta,  Rpt.  1908, 
pp.  35,  36). — ^A  report  is  given  on  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  diseases  of  citrus 
fruits,  pin^ipples,  and  sugar  cane  prior  to  beginning  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ments as  to  their  causes  and  means  of  prevention. 

Belatlon  between  the  weather  and  the  occurrence  of  plant  diseases,  K. 
St5bmeb  ifjandw.  Wchnschr.  Sachsen,  11  (1909),  Nos.  20,  pp.  202,  208;  21,  pp. 
210-212). — ^A  discussion  is  given  of  the  relation  of  temperature,  rainfall,  soil 
moisture,  etc.,  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  various  crops. 

The  disposition  and  immunity  of  agricultural  crops  toward  parasitic  fungi, 
E.  Henning  (K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidftkr.,  48  (1909),  No.  3,  pp. 
112-211). — A  general  r^sum^  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  author  concludes  that  barberry  shrubs  should  be  dug  up  and  destroyed, 
this  being  especially  important  in  the  case  of  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  grain 
fields.  Borders  of  wild  grasses  between  and  around  grain  fields  should  be  cut 
often,  so  as  not  to  form  centers  of  contagion  by  spreading  uredosfjores  to  the 
small  grains. 

The  hot-water  treatment  for  seed  grain  at  creameries,  F.  K.  Ravn  and  O. 
EtBEso  (Landmandsblade,  42  (1909),  Nos.  I4,  pp.  181-186;  15,  pp.  193-196).— 
The  paper  describes  an  arrangement  made  at  Danish  creameries  for  treating 
seed  grain  according  to  the  hot-water  method,  the  work  being  done  by  the 
regular  creamery  help. 
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On  smut  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  J.  Eriksson  (K.  Landtbr,  Akad.  HtndL 
och  Tidskr.,  47  (1908),  Ao.  ^,  pp.  27^-285,  figs,  fi).— Brief  illustrated  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  kinds  of  smuts  are  given,  with  preventive  measures. 

On  barley  smut  and  methods  for  its  eradication,  H.  Tetin  {t^vcriffe*  Vl- 
sddesfor.  Tidakr,,  19  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  119-130).— The  author  recommends  the 
hot-water  treatment  as  a  reliable  method  for  eradicating  loose  barley  smot. 

Trials  with  the  hot-water  treatment  for  six-rowed  barley,  1908.  M.  I. 
MoBTENSEN  (Tidsskv.  Landltr.  Planteavh  16  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  110-119).— Es.- 
periments  were  conducted  on  6  different  farms  with  six-rowed  barley  treated 
by  the  hot- water  method  for  Plconpora  graminea. 

There  was  an  average  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  In  the  yield  of  grain 
and  8  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  straw.  The  best  method  of  treatment  was  found 
to  be  dipping  the  grain  without  previous  treatment  20  times  in  the  course  of  3 
minutes  in  water  heated  to  56-57**  C,  and  immediately  spreading  It  in  a  thia 
layer  on  a  clean  floor  to  cool.  Since  about  1  per  cent  of  seed  will  be  likely  to 
remain  diseased  after  this  treatment,  it  is  recommended  that  treating  tlie  seed 
grain  every  year  be  continued. 

Preliminary  note  on  a  serious  stem  disease  of  alfalfa  {Agr.  Jour.  Capr 
Qood  Hope,  35  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  393-396).— An  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of 
alfalfa  that  has  been  found  In  a  number  of  parts  of  Cape  Ck)lony.  The  troubW 
is  due  to  Tylenchus  dipsaei,  a  stem-infesting  nematode  known  to  occur  as  a 
pest  in  Europe  on  rye,  oats,  onions,  hemp,  potatoes,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  ottier 
plants.  The  nematodes  cause  characteristic  distortions  of  the  stems,  and  the 
discoloration  of  the  plants  serves  to  indicate  their  presence. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that  the  disease  was  introduced  into 
South  Africa  from  Europe  in  seed,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  po^ibillty  of 
disseminating  the  disease  through  the  sowing  of  Infected  seed. 

The  present  report,  which  Is  regarded  as  preliminary.  Is  to  be  followed  by  a 
more  detailed  study. 

The  club  root  disease,  F.  K.  Ravn  (Tidsskr.  Landhr.  Plantcavl.  15  </908). 
No.  4,  pp.  527-620,  maps  4)* — This  Is  a  report  on  the  history  of  the  clab  root 
disease.  Its  method  of  distribution  and  conditions  of  contagion,  the  ap{)earanre 
of  the  disease  In  Denmark  and  methods  of  combating  It.  An  extended  bibli- 
ography Is  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

Black  rot  of  ginseng  roots,  W.  II.  Uankin  (f^pec.  Crops,  n.  scr.,  8  iI909\. 
No.  87,  pp.  208-2 JO,  figs.  5).— The  black  rot  of  ginseng,  due  to  Rhizoctonia  8|i- 
Is  described  and  some  observations  are  given  on  the  fungus  causing  it.  The 
diseased  roots  when  dug  are  said  to  be  coal  black  In  color,  devoid  of  fibers,  and 
covered  with  peculiar  protuberances. 

The  fungus,  which  Is  sterile,  has  been  studied  to  some  extent,  and  the  author 
states  that  a  i)eculiar  thing  about  the  disease  is  that  Its  i^erlod  of  attack  on  the 
roots  Is  In  the  winter,  during  the  cold  weather.  At  a  temperature  of  40*  F. 
the  fungus  grew  luxuriantly  and  produced  sclerotia  in  plate  cultures. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  some  means  of  control,  but  It  was  foonil 
that  the  fungus  grew  equally  well  on  an  acid  or  alkaline  medium.  It  ls»  there- 
fore, probable  that  soil  treatments,  such  as  changing  the  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  the  soil,  would  not  be  of  any  value. 

Observations  on  potato  canker,  H.  JtisTiNo  {Dent.  Landw.  Presse,  36  iJ909). 
No.  68,  pp.  725,  726,  figs.  5). — Notes  are  given  on  potato  canker,  due  to  Chrif9f>- 
phlyctis  endohiotica,  and  observations  made  on  the  relative  susceiUlblllty  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  potatoes  to  the  disease,  its  introduction  through  the  planting 
of  Infected  tubers,  and  the  distribution  of  the  fungus  through  the  soil. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  cultivation  and  fertilizers  on  tlie  leaf 
curl  and  bacterial  disease  of  potatoes,  B.  Steolicu   {Sachs.  Landtc.  Ztsckr., 
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57  (1909),  No.  77.  pp.  296-298) .—Studies  were  made  of  25  varieties  of  potatoes 
in  which  the  effect  of  cultural  methods  and  diflFerent  applications  of  fertilizers 
on  leaf  curl  and  bacterial  ring  disease  was  investigated.  Tubers  were  planted 
at  diflfer^it  depths,  large  and  small  whole  tubers  and  cuttings  were  compared, 
and  the  relative  effect  of  stable  manure  together  with  other  fertilizers,  large 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  addition  of  lime  were  all  tested. 

The  effect  of  the  different  treatments  on  the  diseases  could  not  be  definitely 
stated,  as  many  of  the  varieties  differed  widely  in  susceptibility  and  probably 
in  the  amount  of  their  previous  infection.  Unusual  depth  of  planting,  either 
too  deep  or  too  shallow,  was  found  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  plants.  In  many 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  organisms  causing  the 
disease,  but  the  author  believes  that  the  lowered  yields  Indicated  the  occurrence 
of  the  fungi  or  bacteria  even  when  microscopical  and  bacteriological  means 
failed  to  reveal  their  presence. 

The  author  is  led  to  believe  that  these  diseases  of  potatoes  are  of  an  enzymic 
nature  and  that  the  fungi  and  bacteria  are  of  secondary  importance. 

IMrections  for  spraying  potatoes,  J.  G.  Milward  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Circ. 
Inform.  5,  pp.  8,  figs.  S). — ^According  to  the  author  the  early  blight  often  develops 
rapidly  in  Wisconsin  after  August  1.  Only  the  standard  medium  late  and  late 
varieties  are  much  benefited  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  not  less  than  4  applications  be  given  and  that  the  spraying  begin 
not  later  than  August  15.  Where  potatoes  are  grown  on  fertile  soil  and  the 
vines  have  made  a  healthy  growth  the  spraying  will  usually  be  followed  with 
good  results,  but  on  poor  soil  where  the  growth  is  scanty  it  will  seldom  be 
foand  profitable.  The  cost  of  spraying  any  considerable  area  should  not  exceed 
$3.20  per  acre. 

Directions  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  948)  are  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenicals,  together  with  sugges- 
tions on  spraying  machinery. 

Observations  concerning  the  American  gooseberry  mildew,  1906-1908, 
G.  L»nn)  (K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  HandL  och  Tidskr.,  48  (1909),  No.  1,  pp,  SS-5t, 
fig.  /). — ^The  results  of  three  years*  work  conducted  by  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  the  exiierlment  station  at  Albano,  Sweden,  are  given,  with  conclusions  as 
to  the  b<»st  methods  of  controlling  the  disease. 

Apoplexy  of  grapevines,  L.  Ravaz  (Prog.  Agr.  ct  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre), 
SO  (J909),  yo.  45,  pp.  574-579.  pi.  /,  dgms.  ^).— A  description  is  given  of  a 
disease  of  grapevines  due  to  a  fungus,  probably  Polyporus  ignarius.  Old  vines 
seem  most  subject  to  the  disease,  and  when  cut  Into,  the  trunks  are  more  or 
less  filled  with  matted  masses  of  the  fungus  mycelium.  Considerable  loss  Is 
reported  In  the  Mediterranean  region  due  to  this  cause. 

If  the  stock  is  not  badly  affected  It  is  recommended  that  the  diseased  tissues 
be  cut  out  and  the  wounds  covered  with  tar.  When  the  fungus  has  severely 
attacked  the  vines  the  diseased  specimens  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Treatment  for  powdery  mildew,  G,  Chappaz  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst- 
Centre),  30  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  5S2-536,  pi.  /).— For  the  prevention  of  powdery 
mildew  of  grapes  the  author  recommends  mixed  treatments  as  being  efficient 
and  saving  of  labor.  Sulphur  may  be  combined  with  some  of  the  copper  solu- 
tions for  the  first,  third,  and  subsequent  applications.  For  the  second  applica- 
tion It  is  suggested  that  sulphur  alone  should  be  used  and  that  it  should  be 
applied  just  before  the  fiowering  of  the  grapes  begins.  By  following  this  plan 
iwth  powdery  and  downy  mildew  may  be  combated  at  a  considerable  saving  of 
labor. 

Grape  spraying  experiments  in  Michigan,  1907-8,  C.  L.  Shear  and  L.  A. 
Hawkins   (Michigan  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.  49,  pp.  3-16,  figs.  6).— This  is  a  detailed 
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uccount  of  spraying  experiments  carried  on  in  cooperation  l)etwe«i  the  station 
and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  a  previous  report  of 
which  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  50). 

Spraying  for  peach  fruit  spot,  A.  B.  Cordlet  and  C.  C.  Cats  {Oregon  SU. 
Bui.  106,  pp,  3-15,  figs,  8). — Peach  fruit  spot,  it  is  said,  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable loss  in  Oregon  and  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  Its  controL 
The  investigations  thus  far  conducted  have  shown  that  this  disease,  which 
occurs  not  only  on  the  peach  but  also  on  the  apricot,  can  be  practically  tiim- 
inated  by  spraying.  €rOod  results  can  be  obtained  with  either  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture or  lime-sulphur  solutions,  but  so  far  the  results  are  in  favor  of  the  Bor- 
deaux  mixture 

In  connection  with  the  spraying  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease  fall  ai^i- 
cations  of  fungicides  seem  to  be  essential  and  are  apparaitly  the  most  efficient 
For  this  purpose,  if  the  San  Jos^  scale  is  present,  lime-sulphur  solution  shonM 
be  used;  if  not,  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used  if  preferred.  The  fall  appli- 
cation is  said  to  be  beneficial  also  in  controlling  the  peach  twig  bli^t. 

The  peach  fruit  Bpot  fungus  attacks  the  fruit  between  May  10  and  Jnne  15, 
and  the  first  summer  spraying  should  be  made  about  May  10  and  the  second 
about  June  1.    Other  applications  should  be  made  depending  upon  the  season. 

The  bleedingr  stem  disease  of  the  coconut  tree  in  Ceylon,  T.  Fetch  (Brit. 
Mycol.  8oc.  Tram.,  3  (1908),  pt.  2,  pp.  108,  109).— X  description  is  given  of  a 
disease  of  the  coconut  tree,  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  be«i  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  347). 

This  disease  is  of  fungus  origin  and  is  due  to  Thielaviopsis  ethaceticus.  The 
attack  is  principally  upon  the  stem,  where  the  presence  of  the  fungus  may  be 
noted  by  the  occurrence  of  rusty  wet  patches  on  the  bark,  which  turn  brown 
and  finally  black.  On  cutting  into  the  stem  the  internal  tissues  are  found  to 
be  decayed.  At  first  the  diseased  tissue  is  of  small  extent  and  well  d^ned, 
but  diseased  areas  coalesce  and  finally  involve  the  whole  stem. 

The  preventive  measures  recommended  are  the  same  as  those  previously 
described,  and  consist  of  cutting  out  the  diseased  tissues,  scorching  the  interior 
of  the  wound  with  torches,  and  painting  with  hot  coal  tar. 

A  fungus  parasite  of  rubber,  B.  Funk  {Trop.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  A^. 
8oc.,  32  {1909),  No.  5,  p.  502;  Agr.  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  8 
{1909),  No.  7,  p.  312). — An  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  cacao  and  rubber 
trees  due  to  Hymenochwte  noxia.  This  fungus  Is  said  to  produce  a  curious 
brown  growth  on  the  roots,  causing  their  destruction. 

A  new  fungus  pest  of  Para  rubber,  H.  N.  Ridley  {Agr.  Bui.  Straits  and 
Fed.  Malay  States,  8  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  310^12).— A  description  is  given  of  a 
fungus  disease  of  Para  rubber,  in  which  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  destroyed 
by  the  attacks  of  a  bark  fungus  hitherto  unknown  to  the  author.  The  attack 
seems  to  begin  on  the  shoots,  which  turn  black,  and  the  disease  continues  to 
descend  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  eventually  destroyed. 

Examination  of  the  material  showed  the  presence  of  a  fungus  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Cucurbitaria  parasitic  on  Laburnum  in  Europe. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  the  fungus.  From  the  accounts  pre- 
sen  ted  it  is  apparently  very  rapid  in  its  destruction  of  young  trees. 

Pruning  the  trees,  cutting  well  below  the  affected  portions,  and  the  use  of 
a  fungicide  to  prevent  the  germination  of  spores  are  recommended  as  prevaitive 
measures. 

The  biology  of  Armillaria  mucida,  C.  E.  C.  Fischer  (.4fin.  Bot.  [London'\, 
23  {1909),  No.  92,  pp.  515-535,  pis.  2).— A  study  was  made  of  this  fungus,  wbldi 
is  said  to  be  common  wherever  beech  trees  occur,  in  order  to  trace  its  life 
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history,  Inyestigate  its  action  on  the  wood,  and  determine  preventive  and  reme- 
dial measures. 

The  fungus  was  found  to  grow  saprophytically  on  various  substances,  but 
ail  attempts  to  infect  living  beech  wood  failed  and  no  proof  could  be  obtained 
to  indicate  that  it  Is  strictly  parasitic  in  its  growth.  It  was  found  to  excrete 
enzyms  which  liquefied  gehitin,  dissolved  starch,  and  reduced  lignin  to  cellulose. 
Its  decomposition  products  contained  neither  tannin  nor  oil. 

Among  the  r^uedial  and  preventive  measures  for  the  control  of  this  fungus 
ttie  author  reconmiends  the  treatment  of  the  wounds  on  trees  with  an  antiseptic, 
and  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  diseased  parts  l>efore  the  sporophores 
reach  maturity. 

Studies  on  the  biolo^  of  Gymnosporangium  Juniperinum,  E.  Fischeb 
iZtschr.  BoU,  1  {1909),  No,  11,  pp.  68S-7H,  figs.  8).— In  continuation  of  the 
author's  investigations  on  heteroeclous  fungi,  a  study  Is  rejwrted  giving  the 
results  of  inoculation  and  other  experiments  with  O.  juniperinum,  the  secidial 
stage  of  which  occurs  on  species  of  Sorbus  and  Amelanchier. 

Studies  of  Zylaria  hjrpozyloii,  R.  Hakdeb  {Naturic,  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw,, 
7  {1909),  No8,  8,  pp.  4^9-436,  fig.  1;  9,  pp.  44^-467,  figs,  1(J).— Studies  are  re- 
ported of  X.  hypoxylon,  a  little  known  fungus  that  attacks  various  kinds  of 
treesw 

On  investigating  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  the  author  found  that  in 
addition  to  its  being  a  saprophyte  it  could  under  some  conditions  become  an 
active  parasite,  attacking  living  wood.  The  wood  attacked  by  this  fungus  has 
a  peculiar  black  color,  which  is  not  believed  to  be  primarily  due  to  the  Xylaria 
but  is  attributed  to  accompanying  fungi.  The  rot  produced  by  Xylaria  is 
white  or  yellowish  in  color,  but  it  is  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  the  black 
crust-lfke  formations,  which  are  very  characteristic  of  this  trouble.  There 
appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  mycelium  present,  one  of  the  forms  being  colorless, 
the  other  dark  brown.  The  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  was  investigated, 
but  it  has  so  far  proved  resistant  to  reagents. 

Some  fungus  parasites  of  algse,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (Bot.  Oaz.,  48  {1909),  No. 
5,  pp.  S21-S38,  figs.  8). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  new  species  of 
fungi  found  to  occur  on  Spirogyra  and  other  algse. 

Sxi>eriment8  in  combating  nematodes,  J.  Kt^N  {Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  34 
(1909),  No.  4^,  BeUage  1,  pp.  841,  842). ^An  account  is  given  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  carried  on  at  the  agricultural  institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  since  1900  in  which  catch  crops  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
r^noving  nematodes.  In  one  series  of  experiments  in  which  sugar  beets  fol- 
lowed the  catch  crops  the  yield  of  sugar  beets  was  168  centners  per  morgen 
(al>out  29,286  lbs.  per  acre)  as  compared  with  94  centners  where  catcb  crops 
were  not  used. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  how  to  make  and  apply  It,  P.  J.  O'Gaba  (Rogue  River 
Fruit  Grower,  1  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  i-5). — Directions  are  given  for  the  proper 
making  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  a  large  scale  and  suggestions  offered  concern- 
ing its  application  for  the  control  of  apple  diseases  and  similar  troubles. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOUOLOOY. 

A  bibliography  of  the  Bussian  fauna,  T.  Koppen  (Bihliotheea  Zoologica 
RoMica.  St.  Petersburg,  1905,  vol.  1,  pp.  XV I +552;  1908,  vol.  2,  pp.  VI I + 
532). — ^The  literature  up  to  1885,  relating  to  the  animals  of  Russia,  is  here 
brought  together  and  classified. 

Antiplagoe  operations  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  and 
to  Hovember  1,  1909  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  8.,  Pub.  Health 
Rpt8.f  24  (1909),  No.  50,  pp.  1847,  1848).— In  San  Francisco,  the  number  of  rats 
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caught  daring  the  period  under  report  was  156.059.  of  which  93.558  were  < 
ined.  In  Oakland,  25,889  were  caught,  of  which  10,593  were  examined,  2 
being  found  Infected  with  plague.  In  Los  Angeles,  in  August,  1908,  a  cnae  of 
human  plague  was  reiwrted,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  ground  squirrel  was 
found  with  plague  infection.  During  the  period  from  September  24,  1906,  to 
April  12,  1909,  13,992  animals  were  killed  and  examined  for  plague  infection, 
including  4,722  ground  squirrels  and  8.977  rats,  but  none  was  found  infected. 
In  Seattle,  during  the  fiscal  year,  51,750  rats  were  caught  and  48,652  examined, 
10  being  found  Infected.  In  the  campaign  against  ground  squirrels  In  Contra 
Costa  County,  Cal.,  up  to  October  30,  44,843  squirrels  liad  heea  destroyed,  of 
which  298  were  found  to  be  infected. 

The  plagrue  eradicative  measures  (squirrel  campaign)  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  California,  W.  C.  Ruckeb  {Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Assoc,  5S  {1909),  Ka, 
24*  pp.  1995-1999,  fig.  i). — This  is  a  more  detailed  account  tlian  tliat  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  153). 

The  author  describes  the  epizootic  tliat  destroyed  great  numt)er8  of  groond 
squirrels  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  bubonic  plai^oe. 
as  this  disease  was  found  in  1908  to  be  epizootic  In  these  animals.  In  a  careful 
study  of  the  hnblts  of  the  squirrels  {Citellus  heechyi).  It  was  found  that  they 
spend  the  winters,  that  Is  the  wet  months.  In  the  foothills,  and  tliat  there  the 
young  are  bom.  They  are  usually  collected  Into  colonies  and  sometimes  dig 
very  extensive  burrows,  honeycombing  an  entire  hillside.  The  nest  is  formed  of 
straw  and  pieces  of  soft  bark  and  Is  usually  alive  with  fleas.  Commercial 
cArbon  blsulphld  and  poisoned  wheat  gave  good  results  in  poisoning  the 
squirrels. 

"Carbon  blsulphld  seems  to  be  the  Ideal  agent  for  the  extermination  of 
squirrels  In  a  plague  campaign,  for  the  reason  that  It  not  only  kills  the 
squirrels,  but  also  the  fleas  on  them,  and  in  the  tunnels,  thus  precluding  the 
possibility  of  infected  fleas  remaining  to  perpetuate  the  epizootic  In  another 
colony  of  squirrels  subsequently  occupying  the  same  burrow.  .  .  .  The  ijoisoo- 
ous  agent  used  in  treating  wheat  is  either  strychnin  sulphate  or  cyanid  of 
potassium,  preferably  a  mixture  of  the  two,  applied  to  wheat  with  a  little 
glucose,  or  other  sweet  material,  and  then  dried.  .  .  .  Phosphorus  has  not 
proved  as  useful  In  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels  as  in  the  poisoning  of 
rats.  .  .  .  Several  varieties  of  traps  have  been  experimenteti  with,  but  none 
has  proved  very  successful." 

The  squirrels  as  shot  are  shipped  to  the  laboratory  at  San  Francisco  for 
examination,  a  total  of  about  250  having  been  found  up  to  October  1,  1906i,  to 
he  infected. 

Special  report  on  the  decrease  of  certain  birds,  and  its  causes,  with  so^ 
gestions  for  bird  protection,  E.  H.  Forbush  {Boston,  1908,  2,  cd,,  rer^  p^ 
118,  pis.  2,  map   /).— A  second  revised  edition    (E.   S.   R-,  17,  p.   1088). 

Protozoology,  G.  N.  Calkins  {Xew  York  aM  Philadelphia,  1909,  pp,  /T+ 
3//P,  pis.  Ji,  figs.  125). — An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  modem  protozoology.  In 
chapter  1,  the  general  niori)hology,  the  organs  of  locomotion  and  the  classifics- 
tion  are  considered.  The  following  chapters  are  dovoted  to  the  physiolo^rical 
activities  of  the  protozoa :  protoplasmic  age  of  protozoa ;  conjugation,  matura- 
tion, and  fertilization;  imrasitlsm;  pathogenic  flagellates  (3  chapters)  ;  patho- 
genic hemos]K)ridia ;   and  pathogenic  rbizopoda. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  the  relation  of  certain  cestode  and  nematode  parasites  to  bacterial 
disease,  A.  E.  Shipley  {Jour.  Econ.  Biol.,  ^  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  61-71,  fig.  /).— 
A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Economic  Biologists  at  Oxford,  July  13» 
1909. 
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The  r61e  of  CoUembola  in  economic  entomology,  W.  E.  Collikge  {Jour. 
Econ.  Biol.,  4  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  85-86,  fig.  1). — It  is  concluded  that  probably  all 
CoUembola  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  plant  life.  A  list  is  given  of  13  species 
which  are  distinctly  Injurioua 

On  the  presence  of  a  flagrellate  parasite  in  the  latex  of  Euphorbia  pilulif  era, 
A.  Lafont  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  {1909),  No.  22,  pp.  1011^ 
1013). — The  author  reports  the  discovery  of  a  flagellate  in  the  latex  of  E, 
pUuUiera  on  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  This  parasite  presents  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  genus  Leptomonas  (Herpetomonas  in  the  sense  of  certain  authors) 
and  is  given  the  name  Lep^omonii^  da ridi.  The  plants  examined  have  varied  in 
lofestation  from  none  to  immense  numbers.  The  parasitized  plant  loses  its 
leaves  and  growth  is  retarded.  Of  144  individual  plants  collected  from  different 
jifmrtR  of  the  island,  49  were  parasitized.  The  sap  of  21  additional  species  of 
plants  was  examined  without  finding  the  parasite. 

Hexpetomonas  aspongopi,  W.  M.  Adebs  {Parasitology,  2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp. 
292-207,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  has  found  H.  aspongopi  to  be  a  true  parasite  of 
the  melon  bug  {Aspongopus  vidtMtus)  at  Khartoum.  The  complete  life  cycle  of 
development  takes  place  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  bug.  The  parasite  is  not 
transmitted  hereditarily  but  is  probably  conveyed  from  host  to  host  by  the 
ingestion  of  feces  containing  resting  forma 

Note  on  two  new  flagellate  parasites  in  fleas,  Doris  L.  Mackinnon  {Para- 
sitology, 2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  228-296,  pi.  1).— Herpetomonas  etenophthalmi  and 
Crithidia  hystrichopsyllw  are  described  as  new. 

Seport  of  the  entomologist,  T.  J.  Headlee  {Kansas  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
XLVII-LJJl). — The  noxious  Insects  and  rodents  mentioned  Include  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  com  ear- worm,  chinch  bug,  greater  wheat  straw  worm,  green  bug, 
fall  army  worm,  fall  webworm,  elm  twig  girdler,  pocket  gopher,  and  prairie 
dogs. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  a  study 
of  the  Hessian  fly  was  made  in  Sumner  County.  It  was  found  that  in  May 
many  of  the  flaxseeds  formed  in  the  spring  gave  up  adult  flies  that  laid  eggs 
upon  young  plants  sprouting  up  from  the  bases  of  the  older  plants.  Biological 
studies  as  related  to  the  control  of  the  pest  are  now  under  way. 

A  careful  study  of  the  green  bug  and  its  parasitic  enemies  both  in  the  field 
and  laboratory  was  carried  on.  The  rate  of  reproduction  of  the  green  bug  at 
dilTer^it  temperatures  and  its  ability  to  withstand  low  temperatures  as  well  as 
the  rate  of  reproduction  of  the  principal  parasites  under  different  temperatures 
and  the  effect  of  low  temperature  on  its  mortality  are  said  to  have  been  deter-, 
mined.  **  The  present  state  of  the  work  would  indicate  the  parasite  Lysiphlehus 
tritici  to  be,  under  proper  conditions  of  temperature,  a  most  effective  check  on 
the  green  bug;  that  It  can  survive  lower  temperature  than  the  green  bug;  that 
it  can  use  several  common  species  of  plant  lice  as  hosts,  and  is  therefore 
unlikely  to  be  totally  absent  from  any  locality  In  this  State  where  the  green 
bugs  are  present  in  damaging  numbers ;  that  the  destruction  of  volunteer  wheat 
nnd  oats,  thus  depriving  the  green  bug  of  some  of  its  common  summer  food 
plants,  would  help  to  prevent  it  from  infesting  the  regular  crop;  and  that 
plowing  under  spots  of  seriously  infested  wheat  is  effective  in  preventing 
furtlier  spread  from  those  spots." 

Insects  of  the  year,  H.  T.  Fernald  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  1,  pp. 
7J-77). — In  this  brief  report  mention  is  made  of  the  San  Jos^  scale,  elm-leaf 
beetle,  green-striped  ma  pie- worm,  brown-tall  moth,  etc.  Heterocampa  gutti- 
vitta,  previously  noted  as  occurring  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  (B.  S.  R., 
21,  p.  759)  appeared  in  forest  areas  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The 
orlentai  moth  has  continued  to  spread  but  has  not  thus  far  shown  any  indica- 
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tion  of  becoming  an  important  pest  The  discovery  of  gipey  moth  egg  clusters  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  during  the  spring  indicates  that  sooner  or  later  this 
Insect  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Beport  of  the  entomologrist,  W.  V.  To  web  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp, 
23-28,  pL  1), — Particular  attention  was  giv«i  to  Insects  affecting  the  orange 
and  pineapple.  Among  the  new  lines  of  work  taken  up  were  the  fumigation 
of  pineapple  slips  for  the  mealy  bug,  the  destruction  of  ants  in  pineapples  and 
oranges,  and  the  determination  of  the  value  of  various  oil  ^nulsions  used  by 
planters  in  combating  the  purple  and  white  scales. 

It  is  stated  that  at  present  the  hemispherical  scale  {Saissetia  hemispJutrka) 
can  be  found  in  groves  only  in  limited  numbers.  The  purple  scale  {Lepido- 
saphes  beckii),  however,  is  the  source  of  injury  in  all  plantations  not  protected 
from  the  wind  and  where  sj'stematic  spraying  is  not  practiced.  The  life  history 
of  this  scale  has  been  worked  out  and  is  here  described.  It  is  recommended 
where  kerosene  and  crude  emulsions  are  used  that  a  second  application  be  made 
about  21  days  following  the  first,  as  by  this  time  the  females  which  escape  the 
first  spraying  have  deposited  eggs  and  these  have  had  time  to  hatch. 

The  life  history  of  the  red  scale  {Chrysomphalus  ficus)  has  also  been  worked 
out.  It  was  found  that  the  female  develops  in  about  the  same  time  as  the 
female  of  the  purple  scale  but  unlike  that  species  the  young  come  forth  at  a 
definite  period.  It  is  said  to  be  much  harder  to  kill  than  the  purple  scale. 
The  white  scale  (Chionaspis  citri)  appeared  in  a  large  number  of  the  older 
groves  during  the  season  and  was  a  source  of  considerable  injury.  It  requires 
about  the  same  time  for  the  completion  of  its  life  cycle  as  does  the  purple  scale. 
While  this  insect  is  not  preyed  upon  by  as  many  fungi  as  the  purple  scale  one 
fungus  has  been  found  attacking  it  As  a  remedy  kerosene  emulsion  1 :  7  or  1 :  S, 
or  crude  oil  emulsion,  1  part  of  stock  solution  to  20  parts  of  water,  is  recom- 
mended, 3  applications  to  be  made  at  intervals  of  3  weeks.  The  rufous  scale 
(Pseudaonidia  articulatus)  was  found  in  a  few  groves  causing  slight  Injury. 

The  orange  leaf  weevil  {Diaprepes  spenglcri),  previously  described  as  appear- 
ing during  the  latter  part  of  May,  was  observed  in  large  numbers  during  No- 
vember, there  being  2  broods  during  the  year.  The  "  vaquita,"  a  small  green 
beetle,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  source  of  injury  in  orange  groves  on  the 
northern  coast.  "  Caculos  "  and  May  beetles  were  the  source  of  injury  in  young 
groves,  one  or  two  cases  having  been  reported  where  young  trees  were  defoliated. 

The  mealy  bug  has  been  found  in  all  the  pineapple  sections  of  the  island. 
Very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  fumigation  of  slips  and  suck- 
ers with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  1  oz.  of  potassium  cyanid  to  every  100  cu.  ft 
being  used.  The  coffee  weevil  was  found  in  a  number  of  plantations  around 
Ponce,  and  in  some  districts  the  planters  complained  that  it  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  The  coffee  stem  borer  was  reported  as  the  source  of  some  damage  in 
1  or  2  localities. 

Five  nuclei  of  Italian  bees  purchased  in  July  had  developed  sufilcl^it  bees  by 
December  13  to  raise  a  brood  and  develop  17  frames  of  comb,  10  of  which  were 
filled  with  honey.  The  fungus  causing  mummy  disease  of  guavas  is  thought 
to  have  entered  young  fruit  through  the  punctures  of  mealy  bugs.  Kerosene 
emulsion.  1  part  of  stock  to  6  or  7  of  water,  was  found  to  control  these  bugs. 
Great  numbers  of  thrips  observed  on  the  under  side  of  mango  leaves  are  thought 
to  have  been  the  indirect  source  of  Injury  through  their  punctures  b^ng  en- 
trance points  for  the  spores  which  produce  anthracnose.  The  formula  1  pt  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  (100  per  cent  crude),  i  lb.  of  whale  oil  or  common  laundry 
soap,  and  1  qt  of  water,  proved  very  effective  in  destroying  ants'  nests. 

Some  observations  concerning  injurious  insects,  Sofie  Rostbup  {Tid^^kr. 
Landhr.  Planteavh  16  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  28S-S02,  figs,  tf).— This  article  treats  of 
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Injurious  insects  of  minor  importance  which  appeared  In  Denmark  during  the 
jears  190T-8. 

Reports  of  injurious  insects  in  Finland  in  1006-7,  E.  Reutek  (Landthr. 
8$vr,  Meddeh,  1909,  Nos.  64,  PP-  17;  69,  pp.  26).— -The  author  here  reports  upon 
tlie  insect^  of  economic  importance  in  Finland  during  the  years  1906  and  1907. 
Tlie  occurrence  of  several  fungus  diseases  is  also  noted. 

JL  handbook  of  the  destructive  insects  of  Victoria,  with  notes  on  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  to  check  and  extirpate  them,  O.  Fbench  ( Melbourne, 
1^1,  pt.  1,  pp.  15S-\-IV,  pis.  27;  1893,  pt.  2,  pp,  222,  pU.  S2;  1900,  pt.  3,  pp. 
229 „  pis.  46;  1909,  pt.  4,  pp.  195,  pis.  34). — The  accounts  here  given  of  insects  of 
economic  importance  are  accompanied  by  colored  plates  which  illustrate  their 
life  history,  injury,  and  natural  enemiea 

Standards  of  the  number  of  eg^s  laid  by  insects,  Vlli,  A.  A.  (vibault 
iBnt.  yetcs,  20  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  555-557).— Records  of  counts  made  of  20  egg 
inassee  each  of  Chionaspis  americana,  0.  pinifoliw,  0.  salicis,  and  the  oyster- 
shell  scale  are  reported. 

The  life  history  of  the  a^rrionid  dragon  fly,  F.  Balfoub-Browne  (Proc. 
ZooL  8oc.  London,  1909,  II,  pp.  253-285,  pis.  2,  chart  1). — In  these  studies 
nymphs  were  first  fed  upon  Paramoecia  which  they  ate  readily.  As  they  grew 
the  Paramoecia  were  replaced  by  daphnids,  of  which  they  caught  and  demol- 
liahed  large  specimens.  The  daphnids  are  said  to  have  served  as  food  all 
through  the  nymph  stage  after  the  protozoa  became  insufficient. 

A  bibliography  of  23  titles  relating  to  the  biology  of  the  Odonata  Is  appended. 
I>e8tmction  of  houtkapi>er  white  ants  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  35 
U909),  No.  1,  pp.  81,  82,  fig.  1). — ^The  ant  destroyer  machine  here  described  is 
said  to  have  been  used  with  good  results  in  the  destruction  of  termites.  While 
many  kinds  of  true  ants  can  also  be  readily  destroyed  in  their  nests  and  runs 
with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  Iridomyrmex  humilis 
which  lias  become  a  nuisance  in  and  about  many  colonial  towns. 

The  periodical  cicada  in  Massachusetts,  C.  W.  Hooker  {Massachusetts  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908,  pt.  2,  pp.  200-210). — Four  species  of  cicada  {Cicada  septendedtn, 
C.  canicularis,  C.  sapi,  and  C.  linnet)  are  said  to  be  commonly  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, while  two  others  {C.  rimosa  and  C.  hieroglyphica)  occur  but  are  not 
common.  Although  the  periodical  cicada  has  not  been  recorded  from  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  and  only  twice  from  Vermont,  the  rest  of  New  Elngland 
has  parts  of  several  well-defined  broods  which  are  more  or  less  important. 
The  earliest  Imown  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  was  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1633.  Massachusetts  is  credited  with  4  broods,  and  members  of  a 
fifth  have  probably  entered  the  State.  The  history  of  each  brood  is  here 
reriewed. 

The  first  brood,  which  occurs  in  Barnstable  and  Plymouth  counties,  last  ap- 
peared in  1906.  Part  of  the  second  brood  occurs  in  Dulses  County  and  last 
appeared  in  1900.  The  third  brood,  which  was  due  to  appear  in  1903,  seems 
to  have  died  out  in  Massachusetts,  while  the  fourth  brood  reiwrted  by  Fitch 
to  occur  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts  is,  if  still  active  in  the 
State,  small  and  of  no  Importance.  No  colony  of  the  fifth  brood  has  been  re- 
ported in  Massachusetts,  but  they  come  so  close  to  the  state  line  on  the  south- 
west that  stragglers  at  least  must  have  crossed  into  Massachusetts  when  they 
last  appeared  in  1894. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  26  titles  is  appended  to  the  account. 
The  cane  sucker,  F.  W.  Urich  {Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad,  Bui.  Agr.  Inform.,  1909, 
n.  ser..  No,  61,  pp.  4^45,  pi.  1 ) . — The  larvae  of  Castnia  licus  are  said  to  have  in- 
jured a  large  percentage  of  the  sugar-cane  stools  in  one  district  in  Trinidad. 
Tbe  peBt  atoo  appears  to  injure  the  banana  and  coconut. 
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The  Desmodlom  aphid,  Mlcroparsus  variabilis  n.  sp.,  Edith  M.  Patch 
{Ent  News,  20  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  SSlSifl,  pis.  £).— This  paper  forms  Entonxv 
logical  Contribution  No.  35  from  the  Maine  Station. 

M.  variabilis,  which  lias  for  the  past  2  years  been  present  in  enormous  nnm- 
bers  upon  the  Canadian  or  showy  tick-trefoil  {Desmodium  canadense).  is  here 
described  as  representing  a  new  genus  and  species.  The  entire  life  cycle  of  tbe 
colonies  observed  Is  passed  on  this  plant.  "The  species  reproduces  upon  tbe 
trefoil  during  the  summer,  and  during  July  the  colonies  of  apterous  and  alat* 
viviparous  forms  thickly  crowd  the  tips  of  the  branches  and  the  ventral  surfaee 
of  the  leaves,  which  become  badly  twisted  and  curled.  From  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  September  the  true  sexes,  the  winged  males  and  tbe 
apterous  oviparous  females,  are  abundant." 

A  new  pest  of  the  Florida  orange,  E.  A.  Back  {Fla.  Fruit  and  Produce 
News,  2  (1909),  No.  9,  p.  5).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  spe- 
cies of  white  fly,  distinct  from  the  citrus  white  fly  (Aleyrodes  citri)  and  the 
spotted-wing  white  fly  (A.  nubifcra),  has  l)een  discovered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country.  This  white  fly  has  been  found  on  orange  trees  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
where  it  has  become  of  economic  importance.  The  sjiecies  is  said  to  have  been 
known  for  several  years  to  infest  orange  trees  on  several  of  the  islands  of  tbe 
West  Indies,  particularly  Cuba. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  and  methods  of  controlling:  it,  W.  E.  Bbitton  {Connet' 
Ucut  State  8ta.  Bui.  165.  pp.  3-24,  fiffs.  12).— This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Bulletin  135  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  766).  In  an  abridged 
edition  of  the  former  list  of  food  plants  common  names  are  used  in  place  of 
Latin  names.  The  pest  is  said  to  have  now  spread  to  nearly  every  portion  of 
the  State.  Natural  enemies  are  not  very  effective  In  holding  it  in  check  in 
Connecticut,  the  most  Important  being  2  species  of  lady  beetles. 

The  gloomy  scale,  F.  Shebman,  Jr.  (Bien.  Rpt.  Comr.  Agr.  N.  C,  1907-S,  p. 
520). — It  has  been  found  tliat  this  scale  does  not  attack  the  hard  maples,  eveo 
when  grown  close  to  badly  Infested  soft  maples.  An  examination,  In  several 
places,  notably  In  Robeson  County,  has  shown  many  red  and  silver  maples 
dying  under  the  attacks  of  this  pest,  while  the  sugar  and  Norway  maples  were 
found  flourishing. 

New  observations  on  tJie  olive  tineid  (Prays  oleae),  T.  Dumont  {Compt. 
Rend,  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  1^8  {1909),  No.  21,  pp.  1^08,  1^09).— An  account  of 
studies  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  this  i)e8t.  There  was  found  to  be  a 
considerable  variation  In  the  period  required  for  the  life  cycle,  this  dep^idUi^ 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  larvae  fed. 

Insect  plague  in  Saxony,  T.  H.  Norton  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.S.] 
1909,  No,  3566,  pp.  8,  ^).— The  nun  moth  Ocneria  {Liparis)  monacha  was  tbe 
source  of  great  Injury  to  Saxon  forests  in  1908.  At  Zlttau.  powerful  suction 
ventilators  were  stationed  between  electric  arc  lamps  and  large  numbers  of  tbe 
moths  destroyed. 

"In  the  perfected  device,  as  finally  adopted,  2  searchlights  are  employed. 
They  are  adapted  for  currents  from  30  to  50  amperes  and  are  shielded  in  front 
by  highly  polished  glass  disks.  In  front  of  them  and  somewhat  lower  are  the  2 
arc  lamps  regulated  for  currents  of  10  amperes  and  protected  by  glass  globes. 
Immediately  l>elow  and  between  these  2  lami)8  Is  the  opening  of  the  ventilator. 
An  electric  motor  attached  to  this  produces  1.200  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
sucks  through  about  2,800  cu.  ft.  of  air  in  the  same  time.  The  outgoing  bla^ 
of  air  enters  an  open  box  alongside,  3  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  wire  net- 
ting. In  this  the  moths  meet  their  fate,  and  It  Is  emptied  as  fast  as  th^ 
bodies  accumulate  In  such  quantities  as  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  air 
blast    Four  of  these  devices  were  installed  in  the  town  of  Zittau  upon  the 
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roofs  of  the  electrical  works,  the  town  hall,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  factory.  The 
eCTectlveness  of  this  new  destructive  agency  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
variable  and  dependent  upon  meteorological  conditions.  The  maximum  result 
attained  In  a  single  night  by  such  an  installation  as  al>ove  descril>ed  was  a  total 
weight  of  141  lbs.,  representing  about  400,000  dead  moths.  Frequently,  however, 
the  weight  would  be  less  than  70  lbs." 

At  times  females  showed  a  slight  numerical  predominance  and  generally  they 
composed  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  slaughtered  insects.  Similar  experiments 
on  a  smaller  scale,  in  which  the  electric  arc  was  replaced  by  acetylene  lamps, 
were  instituted  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  gave  satisfactory  results. 

Tineids  attaddngr  pears,  P.  Passy  {Rev,  Hori,  [Paris],  81  {1909),  No.  16, 
pp,  S86-SS9y  figs.  6). — In  E^nce  Coleophora  hemerobiella  and  (7.  flavipenella 
frequently  injure  the  pear,  although  the  latter  species  seems  to  prefer  the 
apple. 

The  Tobber-flles  of  America,  north  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  subfam- 
ilies IjeptogastrinaB  and  DasypogroninaB,  E.  A.  Back  {Trans,  Amer,  Ent,  £foc., 
35  {1909),  No.  tS,  pp.  137-400,  pis.  i/).— Thirty-six  genera  and  194  species  are 
recognized  of  which  1  genus  and  20  species  are  here  described  as  new. 

TabanidaB  of  Brazil  and  neiflrhboringr  countries,  A.  Lurz  {Zool.  Jahrb.,  1909. 
Sup.  10,  No.  4,  pp.  619-692,  pis.  S), — In  this  work  several  genera  and  many 
species  are  described  as  new  to  science.  Fifty-seven  species  are  portrayed  in 
colors. 

The  breedingr  of  the  common  house  fly  (Musca  domestica)  during  the 
winter  months,  F.  P.  Jepson  {Jour.  Econ.  Biol,  4  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  78-82).— 
A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  £3conomic  Biologists  at  Oxford,  July  13, 
1909. 

A  possible  natural  enemy  to  the  mosquito,  J.  M.  Atkinson  {Lancet  [Lon- 
d€fn'\,  1909,  II,  No.  10,  pp.  708-710,  figs.  3;  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  [London'], 
12  {1909),  No.  17,  pp.  255,  256,  figs.  5).— The  author  reports  that  an  Anthomyid 
{Lispa  sinensis)  has  been  observed  near  Hong  Kong  feeding  upon  mosquito 
larrs. 

Crontribution  to  the  study  of  the  mosquitoes  which  live  in  salt  water,  A. 
Clebc  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  120,  i2i).— Young 
Anopheles  larvse  transferred  from  stagnant  to  salt  water  died  In  1  or  2  hours 
but  more  mature  larvae  lived  and  In  4  or  5  hours  transformed  to  nymphs,  then  to 
imagos.    The  adults  bred  were  apparently  Anopheles  maculipennis. 

The  regional  distribution  of  fleas  on  rodents,  G.  W.  McCoy  and  M.  B. 
MrrzifAiN  {Parasitology,  2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  297-30^).— From  the  data  pre- 
sented it  appears  that  the  favorite  location  for  the  common  rat  fleas  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  i^nclsco,  Ceratophyllus  fasciatus  and  Lwmopsylla  eheopis,  is 
about  the  hind  quarters  of  the  rat,  while  Ctenopsyllus  musculi  prefers  the  region 
of  the  head  and  neck.  The  same  regional  distribution  of  rat  fleas  was  found  in 
the  case  of  guinea  pigs.  Squirrel  fleas  are  most  numerous  on  the  hind  quarters. 
Bevision  of  the  New  Zealand  CossonidaB,  with  descriptions  of  new  genera 
and  species,  T.  Bboun  {Trans.  New  Zeal.  Inst.,  J^l  {1908),  pp.  151-215,  pis. 
2). — Forty-one  genera  and  141  species  are  here  described. 

On  the  Ichneumonid  genus  Echthromorpha,  R.  Krkigeb  {Mitt.  Zool.  Mus. 
Berlin,  4  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  295-344,  figs.  ;gO).— Nine  of  the  17  species  recognized 
are  described  as  new. 

[The  Horth  American  Cynipidce  and  their  galls],  W.  BeutenmOlleb  {BhI. 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  23  {1907),  pp.  629-651,  pis.  5,  figs.  4;  26  {1909),  pp. 
29-66,  135-145,  24S-256,  277-281,  pis.  i7).— Each  of  the  first  4  of  these  papers 
fs  devoted  to  the  species  of  a  single  genus,  the  genera  considered  being  Rhodites, 
HoJcaspiSf  Amphibolips,  and  Diastrophus,  respectively.  In  the  fifth  paper  the 
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species  of  Biorhiza,  Phllonlx,  and  allied  genera  are  taken  up.  Nmaerons  ill«- 
trations  of  tlie  galls  formed  accompany  the  accounts. 

Ants  of  Formosa  and  the  Philippines,  W.  M.  Wheeler  {Bui,  Atner»  Mm$. 
Nat  Hiaty  26  {1909),  pp.  SSS^45).— Twenty  species  are  listed  from  Fonnoai 
of  which  2  species  and  2  subspecies  are  de8cril>ed  as  new  to  science.  In  t 
complete  list  here  given,  of  the  species  luiown  to  occur  in  the  Philippine  Aicftii- 
pelago,  70  are  recorded  of  which  2  are  decribed  as  new  to  science. 

Papers  on  cereal  and  f oragre  insects.  The  lesser  clover-leaf  ^weevil,  F.  M. 
Webster  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Ent.  BuL  85,  pt.  i,  pp.  12,  figs.  8). — Tills  dis- 
cusses the  history  of  Phytonomus  nigrirosiris,  first  in  Ehirope  showing?  that  it 
occurs  from  Scandinavia  southward  into  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  then  In  Ameiict, 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  it  is  injurious  only  throughout  the  northem  aad 
central  Atlantic  coast  region,  never  liaving  l)een  abundant  inland.  It  seems 
I)robable  that  the  species  was  introduced  into  either  Canada  or  New  Kngland 
early  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  century.  The  diffusion  of  the  weevil  sooth- 
ward  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  obscure,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  iMTe 
been  carried  by  streams  or  winds  to  the  ocean,  thence  southward  and  deposited 
by  the  tides  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  While  known  for  some  time 
both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  only  within  the  last 
two  years  has  it  l)ecome  at  all  abundant  within  the  District  Notes  are  gives 
on  interrupted  investigations  carried  on  there  during  1909. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  adults  come  forth  from  their 
hil)emation  in  the  fields  as  soon  as  warm  weather  starts  the  young  si^wth  of 
the  clover,  probably  during  the  last  of  March  in  ordinary  seasons.  Femalef 
collected  on  April  1,  during  the  somewhat  cold  and  l)ackward  spring  of  190d. 
deposited  eggs  indoors  on  April  6.  The  egg  period  was  found  to  vary  fn»i 
7  days  20  hours  to  8  days  12  hours.  The  larval  period  varies  from  17  to  90 
days,  during  which  time  2  molts  are  passed.  The  pupal  stage  occupies  normalij 
about  6  days,  and  the  entire  period  from  egg  to  adult  about  32  days.  While 
there  is  clearly  but  a  single  annual  generation,  the  breeding  season  is  grestiy 
prolonged,  egg  deposition  probably  covering  upward  of  6  weeks  and  late  in  tiie 
season  all  stages  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time.  While  the  larve  cu 
feed  on  all  parts  of  the  clover  plants  above  ground,  they  prefer  the  tenderast 
unfolding  leaves  and  in  the  fields  select  these  parts  and  feed  among  the  foldc; 
later  they  attack  the  heads,  l)oth  young  and  in  full  bloom.  After  emending  tlie 
adults  probably  scatter  abroad  over  the  fields  and  hibernate  among  the  leaver 
matted  grass,  and  other  rubbish.  The  red,  mammotli,  crimson,  \irhite,  and 
alsike  clover,  and  alfalfa  serve  as  food  plants.  Technical  descriptions  are  gii^es 
of  the  stages. 

A  tachinid  {Anisia  sp.)  and  a  species  of  Bracon  liave  l>een  reared  from  the 
larvfe.  The  pupee  are  destroyed  by  a  fungus  {Empusa  [Entomophtkora] 
HplKvrosperma) . 

A  bibliography  of  12  titles  is  appended. 

Papers  on  cereal  and  forage  insects. — The  slender  seed-corn  ffround-beetle, 
W.  J.  Phillips  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Buk  85,  pt.  2,  pp.  JS-28,  figs.  €).— 
This  jmper  is  based  upon  observations  carried  on  for  several  years  In  the 
vicinity  of  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

The  pest  {Clivina  imffrcssifrons )  works  below  ground  in  the  kemds  of  com 
and  confines  itself  to  swampy,  peaty  soils,  sometimes  as  many  as  15  or  20  indi- 
viduals being  found  in  or  about  a  single  hill.  It  has  been  reported  from  Xev 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  as  far  west  as  Kansas  and  Iowa.  Descriptions  are 
given  of  its  several  stages,  with  life  history  notes.  The  larvae  are  said  to  devour 
larvse  and  pupae  of  other  insects  and  will,  in  confinement,  destroy  each  other: 
they  are  very  difficult  to  rear  and  in  no  case  can  be  carried  further  than  1  or 
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2  molts.  In  the  fi^d  they  are  found  from  a  depth  of  a  few  hiches  to  about  2  ft. 
Tlie  pupal  stage  lasts  from  9  to  10  days.  When  found  in  the  field  the  pupa 
is  always  Inclosed  in  a  little,  oblong,  earthen  cell,  about  i  in.  long.  The  species 
breeds  throughout  the  entire  season,  very  small  larvae  up  to  full-grown  pupae 
and  adults  being  found  during  the  entire  season.  The  winter  is  passed  in 
tlie  adult  stage. 

As  soon  as  the  com  is  planted  and  starts  to  germinate  the  beetles  begin  to 
attack  it,  as  many  as  5  beetles  having  been  taken  from  a  single  kernel.  Some- 
times the  young  plant  may  push  through  the  earth  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  then  die,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  kernel  has  been  destroyed  and  the 
root  system  has  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  support  it.  Details  are  given 
of  experiments  in  which  a  number  of  repellents  were  used,  the  best  results  being 
obtained  with  oil  of  cajeput,  citronella,  and  lemon.  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  damage  may  be  avoided  by  late  planting,  as,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  com  planted  about  the  middle  of  June  is  but  little  injured.  A 
small  mite  {Caneatrinia  sp.)  has  been  found  which  apparently  destroys  the 
beetle. 

A  bibliography  of  13  titles  is  appended. 

Insect  enemies  of  com,  F.  Sherman,  Jr.  (Bieiu  Rpt,  Cotnr.  Agr,  N,  C, 
1907-8,  pp.  491-S19,  figs.  17), — This  article  discusses  the  insects  attacking  the 
€-om  plant  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Among  the  more  important 
insects  considered  are  the  wireworms,  cutworms,  Diahrotica  12'punctata,  corn- 
root  webworm  (Cramlms  caliginocellus) ,  com  bill-beetle  (Sphenophorus  callo- 
irtf#),  larger  cornstalk  borer  {Diaircda  saccharalis),  chinch  bug,  com  ear- 
worm  {Heliothis  ohsoleta),  and  grain  weevils. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops. — ^The  parsnip  leaf-miner.  The 
parsley  stalk  weevil.  The  celery  caterpillar,  F.  H.  Chittenden  {U.  fif.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur,  Ent.  Bui.  82,  pL  2,  pp.  $-24,  figs,  6). 

The  parsnip  leaf -miner  {Acidia  frairia)  (pp.  ^13). — ^This  pest  occurs  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  appeared  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  since  1903  In  such  considerable  numbers  that  in  some  years  beds  of 
parsnips  are  so  extensively  infested  by  the  maggot  by  July  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  leaves  are  destroyed.  The  larvae  under  observation  in  1908  transformed  to 
papee  May  22,  and  the  first  adults  issued  June  6.  A  chalcidoid  parasite,  Synto- 
mosphyrum  sp.,  was  reared  by  the  author  from  the  maggot.  As  the  fly  shows 
a  fondness  for  plants  which  run  to  seed,  beds  should  not  be  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  parsnip  or  other  susceptible  crops.  Sprays  of  kerosene  emulsion 
and  carbolized  kerosene  emulsion  which  have  been  reported  to  be  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  young  plants  affected  by  the  celery  leaf-miner,  are  suggested 
for  use  as  deterrents. 

The  parsley  stalk  toeevU  (Listronotus  latiusculus)  (pp.  14-19). — Following  an 
account  of  its  injurious  occurrence,  technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
stages.  Mention  is  made  of  injury  by  the  Insect  at  Four  Mile  Run,  Va.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  parsley  stalks  in  which  the  larvte  live  and  from  which 
they  bore  down  into  the  roots.  In  some  cases  plants  are  killed  by  its  punctures, 
particularly  when  quite  small  and  delicate,  in  which  case  the  larvae  desert  the 
stems  by  tumbling  out  to  the  ground  into  which  they  crawl  and  attack  the 
roots  by  boring  in  from  outside.  The  Insect  has  also  been  found  in  the  seed 
capsules  or  beads  and  In  stalks  of  the  common  arrowhead  {Sagittaria  varia- 
bilis) and  in  the  lower  parts  of  reeds  (Phragmltes).  It  Is  thought  that  the 
pest  can  be  reached  with  blsulphid  of  carbon  or  kerosene  emulsion  applied  about 
the  roots  in  the  same  manner  as  for  maggots  and  similar  insects. 
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The  celery  caterpillar  (Fapilio  polyxenes)  (pp.  20-24). — ^Descrlptlonft  are 
given  of  its  stagee,  followed  by  an  account  of  its  distribution,  life  history,  and 
habits.  It  appears  to  have  no  special  life  zone,  occurring  from  Canada  wmtb- 
ward  through  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  South  America  at  least 
as  far  as  Venezuela.  Its  principal  insect  enemies  are  species  of  ichneamoa  flies 
(Trogus  exeaorius  and  T,  exidianator) ,  Apanteles  lunatus  and  a  dragoa  fly 
{Anax  longipes).  When  the  species  become  too  numerous  to  be  kept  in  control 
by  handpicklng  arsenlcals  will  control  the  pest 

Sprayingr  apples  for  curculio  and  codlingr  moth,  K  P.  Tatu>b  {MUmmfi 
Fruit  8ta,  Bui,  21,  pp.  9-69,  figs.  18), — ^The  important  facts  In  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  the  plum  curculio  are  first  discussed.  It  was  found  that  ''a 
single  male  and  female  kept  in  a  cage  for  over  3  months  and  supplied  with 
fresh  fruit  made  a  total  of  721  separate  egg  or  food  punctures.  Had  they  been 
distributed  singly  In  the  apples  In  the  orchard  4.8  bu.  of  apples,  estiniatin^  150 
per  bushel,  could  have  received  punctures  from  this  single  pair." 

A  review  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  codling  moth  then  follows^ 
**  In  1908  the  first  hibernating  larvae  found  changed  to  pupse  In  tlie  orchard 
at  Olden  were  on  April  6,  and  the  first  moth  was  seen  In  the  orchard  Hay 
5.  At  this  date  the  first  few  scattering  eggs  were  found  on  apple  leaves 
of  early  blooming  varieties.  The  first  eggs  were  found  hatched  on  Ingrams. 
May  23.  when  this  variety  measured  about  i  to  1  In.  in  diameter.  The  maxi- 
mum hatching  of  eggs  did  not  take  place  for  10  days  to  2  weeks  following,  and 
a  few  stragglers  were  entering  the  apples  well  Into  the  month  of  June.  The 
dates  at  which  the  first  generation  larvee  enter  apples  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  times  of  sprays.  .  .  . 

"A  few  apples  were  found  with  worms  escaped  by  June  11,  and  larvae  pre^ 
paring  to  pupate  were  first  caught  under  burlap  bands  on  trunks  June  16.  Prom 
this  date  forward  almost  up  to  the  time  the  apples  were  picked  In  October, 
larvae  continued  beneath  the  bands.  .  .  .  The  first  moth  of  the  second  genera- 
tion was  secured  on  June  29,  and  a  number  of  others  were  secured  durlni^  tibe 
first  week  of  July.  Early  in  July  the  first  of  the  second  generation  eggs  were 
to  be  found,  though  the  maximum  number  did  not  appear  for  some  weeks  later." 
A  freshly  deposited  codling  moth  egg  was  found  while  examining  apples  on 
October  7,  probably  being  one  of  the  third  generation  of  the  Insect 

A  practical  spraying  experiment  was  conducted  In  1908  upon  a  block  of  about 
20  acres  of  Ingram  apples  In  a  large  commercial  Ozark  apple  orchard  for  tlie 
purpose  of  showing  the  best  kind  of  spray,  the  proper  time  to  spray,  and  the 
best  way  to  spray  apples  to  prevent  codling  moth  and  curculio  Injury.  Three 
early  sprays  resulted  In  97.6  per  cent  picked  apples  free  from  curculio  crescents 
while  45.5  per  cent  were  damaged  on  the  trees  unsprayed.  Of  these  apples 
D9.83  per  cent  were  free  from  codling  moth  wormholes,  14.5  per  c«it  being 
Infested  on  the  trees  unsprayed,  and  97.4  per  cent  of  the  apples  were  free  from 
both  kinds  of  injuries  as  compared  with  46.1  per  cent  from  the  unsprayed  treesL 
The  three  early  sprays  by  preventing  windfalls  also  gave  45  per  cent  more 
picked  apples  than  the  unsprayed  trees. 

It  was  found  that  the  spraying  had  doubled  the  cash  returns  for  the  crop. 
the  net  profit  due  to  spraying  amounting  to  $65.36  per  acre,  or  $7  for  ereiy 
dollar  expended  for  spraying. 

It  Is  considered  that  3  early  sprays.  If  thoroughly  applied,  will  be  sufllclent  to 
control  both  codling  moth  and  curculio  under  the  average  conditions  in  Mis- 
souri. Paris  green  was  not  quite  so  efficient  as  arsenate  of  lead  and,  although 
used  with  every  precaution,  seriously  damaged  the  fruit  by  causing  bla<^aied 
areas  about  the  blossom  end,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  picked  fruit  being  re- 
jected from  the  first  grade  for  this  cause.    The  rainy  weather  prevailing  at  tlie 
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time  nearly  all  the  sprays  were  applied  IntenBifled  the  damage  from  the  Paris 
gre^i,  but  the  adjoining  blocls  treated  similarly  with  arsenate  of  lead  failed 
to  develop  more  than  about  1  per  cent  of  apples  blackened  at  the  blossom  end. 
In  the  picked  fruit  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  3.8  per  cent  bore  either  cur- 
cullo  cresc^its  or  codling  moth  wormholes,  while  7.67  per  cent  bore  these  in- 
juries in  the  plat  sprayed  with  Paris  green.  Including  t>oth  windfalls  and 
picked  fruit,  96.18  per  cent  in  the  arsenate  of  lead  plat  and  93  per  cent  in  the 
Paris  green  plat  were  free  from  these  injuries.  This  difference  in  cases  of 
lieavy  yields  of  high  priced  fruit  is  thought  to  Justify  the  use  of  the  lead,  even 
though  the  cost  of  the  Paris  green  might  be  edightly  less. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  arsenate  of  lead  possesses  some  fungi- 
cidal value  as  foliage  was  held  on  the  trees  in  a  vigorous  condition  late  In  the 
tulL  while  unsprayed  trees  adjoining  were  stripped  early  in  the  fall  by  fungus 
diseases. 

Famifiration  doeeige  for  forcingr  crops,  H.  T.  Febnald  (Massachusetts  Bta. 
RpU  1908,  pi.  i,  pp.  75,  7^). — A  summary  is  here  presented  of  hydrocyanic-acid 
fnmigation  experiments  with  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  under  glass  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  4  years. 

"  Fumigation  during  sunlight  can  not  l>e  practiced  without  resulting  in  the 
serious  Injury  or  death  of  the  plants.  Fumigation  during  cloudy  days  is  very 
nnsafe  at  best  and  is  not  advised.  Fumigation  on  moonlight  nights  is  also 
unsafe,  frequently  resulting  in  considerable  injury.  Good  results  are  obtained 
by  fumigation  on  clear  nights,  without  a  moon,  or  on  cloudy  nights.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  fumigation  on  clear,  dark  nights,  with  a  house  temper- 
ature of  from  55  to  65°  F.,  followed  by  completfe  ventilation  for  from  15  to  30 
minutes  and  a  rather  low  temperature  in  the  house  the  next  day.  Plants 
fumigated  while  drops  of  water  remain  on  them  are  likely  to  be  injured ;  fumi- 
gation should,  therefore,  be  given  only  to  plants  not  so  recently  watered  as  to 
have  leaves  or  stems  still  wet  The  moisture  in  the  house  (humidity)  should 
not  be  high,  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Under  the  conditions  above  named, 
fumigation  for  tomatoes,  using  0.01  gm.  of  98  per  cent  potassium  cyanld  for 
each  cubic  foot  of  space  for  a  period  of  40  minutes,  should  insure  satisfactory 
resnltii,  and  the  time  with  cucumbers  could  safely  be  extended  to  11  hours  with 
advantage. 

••  In  general,  the  experiments  show  that  with  tomatoes  the  period  during 
which  fumigation  can  safely  be  applied  to  the  plants  is  hardly  long  enough  to 
more  than  kill  the  adult  white  fly,  but  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  3  times 
at  intervals  of  2  weeks  should  be  effective.  With  cucumbers,  treatment  can  be 
prolonged  with  safety,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  eggs  can  be  destroyed,  using  a 
safe  strength  of  the  cyanid,  and  for  this  reason  repetition  of  the  treatment 
as  with  the  tomato  is  desirable.'* 

Analyses  of  Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate,  C.  S.  Cathcart  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Bui.  222,  pp.  3-13). — ^All  of  the  17  samples  of  Paris  green  analyzed  con- 
tained the  required  50  per  cent  of  arsenious  oxid  combined  with  copper,  but 
7  samples  indicated  a  lack  of  care  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  average 
composition  of  the  17  samples  examined  was:  Total  arsenious  oxid,  55.26  per 
cent;  water-soluble  arsenic  compounds,  1.66  per  cent;  copper  oxid,  28.81  per 
cent;  and  arsenious  oxid  combined  with  copper,  53.87  per  cent. 

Fifteen  samples  of  arsenate  of  lead  analyzed  showed  the  following  varia- 
tions: Water  from  39.06  to  68.16  per  cent,  arsenic  oxid  from  6.07  to  19.71  per 
cent,  lead  oxid  from  21.13  to  40.08  per  cent,  soluble  arsenic  oxid  from  0.05  to 
0.28  per  cent,  and  the  soluble  impurities  other  than  arsenic  oxid  from  0.06  to 
3.10  per  cent.  These  results  show  that  there  has  not  been  any  decided  improve- 
ment In  the  uniformity  of  the  various  brands. 
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Insecticide  materials  and  sprayiner  apparatus:  Addresses  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  W.  E.  Hinds  {Alabama  Col,  8ta.  Circ,  3,  pp,  ^). — ^Address  lifts 
of  some  of  the  firms  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  insecticide  matnials  and 
apparatus  are  given. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  f  orests.^Insect  depredations  in  Nortli  Americaii 
forests  and  practical  methods  of  prevention  and  control,  A.  £>.  HoPKnn 
iU.  8.  DcpU  Agr„  Bur.  Eni,  Bui.  58,  pt.  5,  pp.  57-101).— The  author  here  glT« 
a  summary  of  facts,  conclusions,  and  estimates  relating  to  the  forest-insect  prob- 
lem as  applied  to  North  American  conditions  and  calls  attention  to  Its  hI^»^ 
tance  in  the  future  management  of  private  and  public  forests. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  (pp.  57-71)  insect  depredations  in  North  Ainer 
lean  forests  are  considered,  their  character  and  extent  being  discussed  at  some 
length.  The  methods  of  prevention  and  control  are  then  taken  up  (pp.  71-91), 
followed  by  general  conclusions.  It  is  stated  to  be  evident  that  if  the  informa- 
tion now  available  is  properly  utilized  in  the  future  it  will  result  in  the  pre- 
vention of  an  equivalent  of  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  estimated  annual  waste 
of  forest  resources  that  has  been  caused  by  insects  within  recent  years.  Metlh 
ods  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

''The  adoption  or  adjustment  of  certain  requisite  details  in  forest  manage- 
ment, in  lumbering  and  manufacturing  operations,  and  in  storing,  transporting, 
and  utilizing  the  products  which,  at  the  least  expense,  will  bring  about  th« 
necessary  reduction  of  the  injurious  insect  and  unfavorable  conditions  for  tlieir 
future  multiplication  or  destructive  work. 

"  The  adoption  of  policies  of  control,  based  upon  expert  technical  knowledge 
or  advice  relating  to  the  species,  habits,  life  history,  and  natural  enemies  of  the 
insects  involved,  and  methods  for  their  control,  supplemented  by  expert  knowl- 
edge or  advice  on  the  principles  of  technical  and  applied  forestry  in  the  proper 
management,  care,  and  utilization  of  the  forest  and  Its  resources  and  still  far- 
ther supplemented  by  practical  knowledge  and  experience  relating  to  local  con- 
ditions and  facilities  favorable  and  unfavorable  for  successful  applicatioii 
according  to  a  given  method  or  policy  of  control.  .  .  . 

"  Utilization  of  so-called  matured  timber,  and  especially  dense  or  pure  stands 
of  such  timber,  thus  removing  one  of  the  favorable  conditions  for  rapid  deterio- 
ration through  attacks  by  wood-boring  insects  or  death  through  the  attack  of 
destructive  bark-boring  or  defoliating  insects. 

"  The  utilization  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  control  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  artificial  control. 

"Prompt  recognition  of  the  first  evidences  of  the  work  or  destructive  out- 
breaks of  the  principal  Insect  depredators,  authentic  identification  of  the  species 
Involved,  and  prompt  action  in  adopting  the  proper  method  or  methods  of  con- 
trol for  the  prevention  of  losses." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  exterminatico 
of  an  insect  enemy  of  the  forest  or  its  products.  It  is  only  necessary  to  reduce 
and  weaken  its  forces  at  least  75  per  cent,  so  that  it  can  not  continue  an  ag- 
gressive invasion,  but  must  occupy  a  defensive  position  against  its  own  enemies 
and  become  dependent  upon  favorable  conditions  resulting  from  avoidable  neg- 
ligence and  mismanagement  by  the  owners  of  the  forests  and  the  manuCacturen 
of  forest  products. 

An  extensive  list  of  publications  relating  to  forest  insects  and  to  forest  sta- 
tistics is  appended. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  forests.— The  southern  pine  sawyer,  J.  L.  Wdb 
(U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur,  Ent.  Bui  58,  pt.  -J,  pp.  ^1-56,  figs.  12). —An  account  of 
Monohammus  titillator,  its  injury  and  remedial  measures  based  on  investiga- 
tions conducted  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 
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So  tar  as  known  this  species  attacks  only  pine  trees,  of  which  it  apparently 
attacks  all  species  within  its  range  of  distribution,  when  felled  or  injured. 
Tbe  srtorms  of  1906, 1907,  and  1908  furnished  conditions  favorable  to  this  pest,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  in  the  storms  of  1907  and  1908,  2,180,800,000  ft.  of  timber 
^v^s  blown  down,  practically  all  of  which  was  damaged  by  the  sawyer.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Baxterville,  Miss.,  where  most  of  the  author's  investigations  were 
carried  on,  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  trees  felled  during  the  storm  of  April 
24,  1908,  were  infested  by  the  sawyer  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  July  6.  The 
damage  to  each  log  infested  is  the  work  of  the  larvae  or  grubs  which  mine  in 
and  tlirough  the  sapwood  and  even  penetrate  the  heartwood,  making  large 
unsightly  holes  which  cause  the  lumber  made  from  this  portion  of  the  log  to  be 
tlirown  into  the  very  lowest  grade.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  lumber  In 
each  log  Infested  by  the  sawyer  is  seriously  damaged. 

Teclmical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  4  stages  in  the  life  of  the  sawyer, 
followed  by  an  account  of  its  seasonal  history  and  habits.  In  southern  Missis- 
sippi the  egg-laying  periods  last  from  about  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
October.  Preparatory  to  laying  the  eggs  the  female  digs  with  her  mandibles 
qntte  a  conspicuous  egg  pit  in  the  bark.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  circle 
around  the  bottom  of  the  egg  pit,  as  many  as  9  eggs  having  been  found  deposited 
tlirough  a  single  pit  opening.  The  larvje  hatch  out  in  about  5  days  and  begin 
feeding  opon  the  soft  inner  bark.  They  soon  work  their  way  through  it,  but 
do  not  enter  the  wood  until  they  liave  attained  considerable  growth.  Previous 
to  pupation  the  larva  extends  the  gallery  into  the  sapwood  until  the  heartwood 
is  reached.  It  is  probable  that  while  the  larval  period  may  last  for  several 
months  the  pupal  period  is  not  longer  than  2  or  3  weeks.  The  length  of  time 
occupied  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  stage  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals.  A  few  adults  emerge  in  the  fall  but  the  greater  number  pass  the 
winter  in  the  larval  stage. 

Larvse  of  the  coleopterous  family  Trogositidte,  the  larva  of  an  elaterid  beetle 
of  tlie  genus  Alaus,  and  a  parasite  {Brticon  [Melanobracon]  webbi),  here  de- 
8crit>ed  by  H.  L.  Vlereck  as  new  to  scienge,  are  mentioned  as  natural  enemies. 
None  of  these,  however,  has  been  powerful  enough  to  thin  appreciably  the  ranks 
of  the  sawyer. 

Remedies  considered  under  the  headings  fire,  scoring,  placing  Jogs  in  water, 
and  barking  the  logs  are  summarized  as  follows :  '*  If  possible  saw  all  storm- 
felied  trunks  into  logs  and  place  the  logs  in  water  before  the  larvae  enter  the 
wood,  or  within  40  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  If  it  is  impossible  to  place  the 
logs  in  water,  they  should  be  barked  within  40  days  after  the  first  egg  pits  arc 
observed  in  the  bark." 

A  complete  bibliography  consisting  of  20  titles  is  appended. 

Insect  carriers  of  typhoid  fever,  W.  F.  Dutton  {Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Assoc, 
5S  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  1248-1252,  figs.  7).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  in- 
sects tliat  are  agents  in  the  transmission  of  typhoid  fever.  The  author  con- 
siders the  study  of  «itomology  and  its  relation  to  disease  to  offer  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  promising  fields  in  preventive  medicine.  A  list  of  some  of 
the  more  important  works  upon  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  account. 

Myiasis  intestinalis  due  to  infection  with  3  species  of  dipterous  larvsB, 
E.  F.  McCampbell  and  H.  J.  Corpeb  {Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Assoc,  53  {1909),  No, 
15,  pp.  1160-1162,  fig.  1). — Anthomyia  canicularis,  Musca  domestica,  and  Eris- 
talis  ienaw  are  the  3  species  that  were  implicated. 

Bee  keepingr  l^  Ireland]  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Agr.  Statis. 
1908,  pp.  XX.  HO,  HI). — ^According  to  the  returns  received  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  decrease  of  31.6  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  honey  produced  in  1907 
from  tliat  of  the  preceding  year,  as  compared  with  an  increase  in  1906  of  0.6 
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per  cent  over  1905.  The  quantity  of  honey  produced  In  1908  was  322,160  Ibe. 
of  which  251,293  lbs.  were  produced  In  hives  having  movable  comba  There 
were  2,387  lbs.  of  wax  manufactured  in  1907,  of  which  1,794  were  from  hiveg 
having  movable  combs. 

Bee-keeping  statistics  are  given  (pp.  140,  141)  showing  by  counties  and 
provinces  the  number  of  stoclcs  at  various  dates  in  1907  and  1908,  with  tlie 
quantity  of  honey  produced  and  wax  manufactured  in  1907. 

Apiculture  in  the  colonies,  P.  Mabchal  (Agr.  Prat,  Pays  Chaud^,  9  (1909), 
No,  78,  pp.  179-188), — A  brief  report  on  apiculture  in  the  French  coloniep. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NUTRIHON. 

[Pure  food  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Emily  B.  May  {\orth  Dakota  8ta.  Spec, 
BuU.  12,  pp.  U:  13,  pp,  16;  U,  pp.  17-45;  15,  pp.  47-62;  16,  pp.  6S-78;  17,  pp. 
79-88;  18,  pp.  89-104). — ^These  bulletins  discuss  a  variety  of  topics  connected 
with  the  state  pure  food  law  and  its  application  and  report  analytical  data. 

The  princi|)al  subjects  included  are  the  following:  Analyses  of  waters  and  a 
list  of  beverages  registered  under  the  state  law ;  the  results  of  the  examinatioD 
of  drugs;  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  food  preservatives  based  on  replies  re- 
ceived from  171  North  Dakota  physicians  in  reponse  to  a  circular  letter  of  in- 
quiry; data  regarding  the  examination  of  ice  creams  and  nonalcoholic  bever- 
ages ;  the  results  of  water  analyses  and  analyses  of  whiskies  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  food  materials,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  a  drug  called  **  coca-bola ;"  the  text  of  the  model  food  law  bill 
presented  at  the  Denver  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Dairy  Departments,  by  E.  F.  I^dd;  and  analytical  data  regarding  a  so-called 
tonic  germicide  (oxy-tonlc),  and  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  drugs,  mlsct»llaneous  foods,  and  sugar  beets,  together  with  data  re- 
garding the  composition  of  numerous  stock  remedies. 

The  stock  remedies  were  found  to  consist  of  such  drugs  as  crude  petroleum  oil 
and  ammonia,  gas  drip,  tincture  of'lodin,  and  iwtasslum  hydroxid  and  air 
slaked  lime.  The  ingredients  would  cost  2  to  5  cts.  per  bottle,  it  is  stated. 
.  though  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  was  $1  per  l)ottle.  "As  the  result  of 
our  examination  of  the  various  products  which  have  l)een  submitted,  we 
would  say  that  they  did  not  possess  the  virtue  which  has  been  claimed  tor 
them;  that  the  sale  of  these  products  at  the  prices  claimed  is  exorbitant; 
that  the  farmer  who  purchases  them  will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
frauded ;  and  that  some  of  the  products  are  practically  nothing  more  tlmn 
waste  products  from  petroleum  refineries  or  from  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas." 

In  addition  to  the  topics  enumerated,  a  number  of  the  bulletins  contain  short 
notes  on  a  variety  of  special  subjects  connected  with  pure  food  work  and 
sanitation. 

[State  beverage  and  sanitary  inspection  lawsl,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota 
8ta.  Spec.  Bui.  11,  pp.  14). — The  text  of  the  state  pure  beverage  law  and  the 
sanitary  Inspection  law,  each  of  which  was  approved  March  15,  1909,  is  given, 
together  with  rulings  and  discussions  as  to  these  laws. 

Law  bulletin  (Pnin.  Drpt.  Agr,  Bui.  180,  pp.  68).— The  text  of  the  law  estab- 
lishing a  department  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  the  various  acts  of  assem- 
bly committed  to  the  dairy  and  food  division  for  enforcement,  and  a  brief  digest 
of  numerous  decisions  of  courts  relating  to  the  aforesaid  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations are  Included  In  this  bulletin. 

Notices  of  judgment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  lOS,  pp.  M; 
106-108,  pp.  9-15;  110,  pp.  17,  28).— The  subjects  included  are  the  adulteration 
of  eggs  and  the  misbranding  of  cane  sirup,  Vermont  or  maple  sugar,  preserve, 
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and  sirup.  In  the  case  of  eggs  the  special  topic  considered  was  the  presence 
of  putrid  and  decomposed  animal  matter. 

ITotioe  of  judgment  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Notice  of  Judgment  111,  pp.  2). — 
This  has  to  do  with  the  misbranding  of  catsup  as  to  the  amount  of  bensoate  of 
soda  present. 

Administrative  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  food  wxpply  produced 
in  this  country^  J.  McPhail  {Jour,  Roy.  Inst.  Puh.  Health,  11  {1909),  No.  11, 
pp.  67S-€76). — Conditions  existing  in  Great  Britain  are  discussed  and  remedies 
suggested. 

Administrative  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  food  supply,  W.  G. 
Satage  {Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  Puh.  Health,  17  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  ertl-68S) .—A.  sum- 
mary of  data  and  discussion  of  conditions  in  Great  Britain. 

New  meat  inspection  regulations  in  Hungary  in  comparison  with  Oer- 
xnan  regulations,  W.  Meyer  {Ztschr.  Fleisch.  u,  MUchyg.,  20  {1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
36-41). — ^A  critical  discussion. 

Meat  in8i>ection  in  a  small  town  300  years  ago,  Schmtttzeb  {Ztschr. 
neiseh  u.  MUchyg.,  20  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  41-46) .—The  historical  data  sum- 
marized have  to  do  with  Waldheim,  a  town  in  Saxony. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  food  and  drugs,  State  Board  of  Health,  for 
September,  1909,  H.  E.  Barnard  {Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  12  {1909),  No.  9, 
pp.  llS-120). — ^Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  examination  of  232 
samples  of  dairy  products,  ice  cream,  flavoring  extracts,  summer  drinks,  etc. 
Of  these  184  were  declared  to  be  legal.  Some  data  are  also  giv«i  regarding 
the  inspection  of  dairies,  grocery  stores,  markets,  etc. 

A  note  on  the  constituents  of  meat  extract,  R.  Krimberg  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem. 
Gesell.,  42  {1909),  No.  14,  pp.  3878S880).—A  controversial  article. 

Cotton-seed  products,  J.  L.  Brod£  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.], 
1909,  No.  3645,  pp.  1-5). — The  author  describes  the  sardine  industry  of  Norway 
and  discusses  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  induce  packers  to  use  a  high 
grade  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  preparing  fish  for  the  market. 

The  odor  of  sea  fish,  T.  Panzer  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  40, 
p.  19S1). — ^According  to  the  author  the  peculiar  odor  sometimes  noted  in  fish 
that  are  packed  in  ice  is  due  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  indol. 

Meat  suhstitutes,  E.  Salkowski  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  19  {1909},  No.  i-2,  pp. 
8S-1S1). — In  the  experiments  reported  albtimin  obtained  from  meat  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  meat  extract,  albumin  from  blood  and  from  horse  beans,  a 
wheat  gluten  preparation,  and  bean  meal  were  studied.  The  author  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  suitable  protein  material 
of  vegetable  origin  can  be  prepared  as  a  palatable  and  economical  substitute 
for  meat. 

[Milling  and  baking  tests],  J.  T.  Willard  {Kansas  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
XLIV,  XLV). — ^The  character  and  extent  of  milling  and  baking  tests  with  Kan- 
sas wheats  at  the  station  are  briefly  outlined.  With  a  view  to  insuring  greater 
accuracy  a  special  baking  pan  was  designed  for  use  in  this  work. 

The  effect  of  germination  on  the  baking  quality  of  wheat  was  studied  by 
allowing  samples  to  remain  for  different  lengths  of  time  under  conditions  suit- 
able for  germination,  then  drying,  grinding,  and  subjecting  the  resulting  flours 
to  baking  tests  and  chemical  examination.  In  all  cases  a  deleterious  effect  was 
observed  on  the  milling  qualities.  When  the  wheat  was  kept  under  germina- 
tion conditions  no  longer  than  3  days  the  baking  quality  was  little  affected, 
but  if  the  period  was  longer  than  this,  the  flour  became  progressively  weaker, 
resembling  that  from  soft  wheat.  It  was  found  that  adding  to  the  wheat  all 
the  water  which  it  would  absorb  and  allowing  it  to  remain  moist  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  at  a  low  temperature  affected  but  little  the  baking  quality  of 
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flour  ground  from  it  If,  however,  the  moist  wheat  was  heated,  the  baldn^ 
quality  was  markedly  lowered. 

Studies  on  bread  fermentation,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  {BuL  Soc.  Chim,  Belg^ 
2S  ( 1009),  No,  6,  pp.  267-283).— The  fermentation  of  flours  differing  as  to  gluten 
content  and  also  the  effect  of  heat  on  fermentation  were  studied  by  the  author, 
and  he  concludes  that  his  results  are  in  harmony  with  the  view  that  the  aetioo 
of  gluten  is  largely  a  mechanical  one,  any  modifications  which  the  gluten  under- 
goes being  slight. 

Dirty  bread,  M.  Young  (Ann,  RpU  Med.  Off.  Health  Marylehone  [1P081; 
rev.  in  Pub.  Health  [London^,  2S  {1909),  No.  2,  p.  60).— Attention  is  called  to 
the  probable  contamination  of  bread  when  it  is  carried  through  the  streets  for 
delivery  without  8|>ecial  protection,  and  some  Information  is  given  regarding  llie 
cost  of  wrapping  bread  so  as  to  insure  protection.  In  the  experience  of  a  Lon- 
don balLer  the  cost  of  pai)er  and  string  for  this  purpose  was  about  8  cts^  per  100 
2-lb.  loaves. 

The  bread  problem  at  Budapest  (Lancet  [London],  1909,  II,  No.  19,  pp. 
1S83,  1S84). — The  municipal  bakery  at  Budapest,  which  is  designed  especiallj 
to  produce  clean  bread  under  sanitary  conditions  at  a  reasonable  price,  is  de- 
scribed. It  is  said  that  the  enterprise  is  successful.  Some  information  is  also 
given  regarding  municipal  bread  baking  in  Paris. 

The  tomato,  J.  M.  Albahaby  (Ann.  Falsi/.,  2  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  1^0-lJ^;  ahi, 
in  Chetn.  Ztg.,  S3  (1909),  No.  106,  ReperU,  p.  457).— Analyses  are  reported.  The 
author  notes  that  the  content  of  oxalic  acid  is  less  than  usually  claimed  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  the  opinion  often  expressed  that  the  tcnnato 
should  not  be  freely  used  as  food. 

The  composition  of  Antierua  and  St.  Kitt's  molasses,  F.  Watts  and  H.  A 
Tempany  (West  Indian  Bui.,  10  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  i^d-nj^ ) .—Analyses  are  re- 
ported and  discussed. 

According  to  the  authors'  summary,  the  amount  of  sucrose  pres^it  in  St 
Kitt's  molasses  is  notably  small  when  compared  with  that  from  Antigua,  no 
other  very  marked  or  regular  differences  being  noted  in  the  composition  of  tlie 
different  samples.  As  regards  taste,  smell,  color,  and  appearance,  **  it  was  found 
that,  whereas  the  Antigua  samples,  in  the  majority  of  Instances,  were  possessed 
of  a  pleasant  fruity  smell,  and  In  flavor  were  sweet,  fruity,  and  palatable,  the 
St.  Kltt's  samples  were  generally  rough  and  harsh." 

The  preservation  of  maple  sirup,  G.  E.  Stone  ( Massachtutetts  8ta.  Rpt. 
1909,  pt.  1,  p.  45). — The  author  states  that  he  has  obtained  good  results  in 
sterilizing  maple  sirup  to  prevent  fermentation  and  loss  of  flavor.  There  Is 
much  difference  In  the  specific  gravity  of  sirups,  some  grades  spoiling  more 
quickly  than  others.  Fermentation  is  evidently  due,  according  to  the  author,  to 
contamination  with  micro-organisms,  and  by  sterilization  the  freshness  and 
much  of  the  fiavor  of  the  sirup  can  be  retained.  The  ordinary  blue  molds. 
Penicillium  glaucum  and  Aspergillus  glaucus  are  occasionally  found  growing  in 
maple  sirup.    P.  brcvicaule  was  also  found. 

Fermented  vinegar  and  vinegar  essence,  K.  B.  IjEUMann  (Ztsehr.  OffentU 
Chem.,  15  (1909),  No.  15,  pp.  288-392).— In  an  address  delivered  before  the  As- 
sociation of  German  Food  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  the  author  discusses 
problems  concerned  with  the  vinegar  Industry. 

The  bactericidal  action  of  wine  and  alcoholic  drinks,  Muniee  and  F.  Seiijix 
(Schiceiz.  Wchnsehr,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  47  (1909),  No.  i*,  pp.  683^87). —El- 
perimental  data  are  reported  and  discussed. 

Malt  extracts  (BHt.  Med.  Jour.,  1909,  No.  2551,  pp.  1477,  i478).— Data  are 
reported  regarding  the  conii)osltlon  of  a  number  of  proprietary  malt  extracts. 
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Another  advance  in  commodity  prices  {BradatreeVs,  S7  (1909)  ^  No.  1637, 
pp.  729,  7S0). — Data  are  summarized  regarding  the  comparative  prices  in  the 
United  States  of  106  commodities  including  foodstuffs,  fuels,  and  other  ma- 
terials, the  period  covered  being  1896-1909. 

Wholesale  prices  of  food,  Bhode  Island,  1800-1909  {Bd,  Trade  Jour. 
[Providence^,  21  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  559,  560).— Of  47  articles  considered  41 
show  increases  in  price  over  the  average  for  the  entire  18  years.  The  6  articles 
which  show  lower  average  prices  than  the  average  for  the  ];)eriod  covered  are 
evaporated  apples,  cabbage,  canned  com,  prunes,  rice,  and  turnips. 

"The  12  articles  other  than  meats  which  show  the  greatest  perc«itage  of 
Increate  in  prices  in  1909  over  the  average  prices  for  the  18  years  considered 
were:  Pie  apples,  61.6;  potatoes,  51.1;  cheese,  44.6;  beans,  yellow  eye,  43.4; 
flour,  buckwheat,  16.1 ;  flour,  wheat,  34.9 ;  lard,  pure  leaf,  33.0 ;  lard,  compound, 
31.7 :  meal,  com  bolted,  30.8 ;  butter,  tub,  29.0 ;  eggs,  domestic,  27.1 ;  and  butter, 
print,  21.1. 

"  Classifled  by  groups,  the  average  increase  in  percentage,  for  each  group,  gives 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  comparative  increases  for  various  lines  of  food 
products.  Cereals  show  an  average  increase  of  24.6 ;  dairy  products,  25.9 ;  fish, 
18.1 ;  fruits,  18.7 ;  meats,  19.5 ;  v^etables,  10.8 ;  and  miscellaneous,  7.4  per  cent." 
British  food  prices,  J.  L.  Griffiths  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U,  8.], 
1909,  No.  3626,  p.  13). — ^A  summary  of  data  regarding  the  prices  of  food  in  Great 
Britain  for  1906,  1907,  and  1908.  In  general,  an  advance  in  prices  is  noticeable. 
Betail  prices  and  cost  of  living  [in  Marseille],  Rule  (Diplo.  and  Cons. 
Rpts.  [London^,  Ann.  8er.,  1909,  No.  4270,  p.  11). — Some  statistics  are  given 
regarding  the  cost  of  food  and  other  living  expenses. 

The  cost  of  liviner  (Economist,  69  (1909),  No.  3453,  pp.^  865,  866).— The  In- 
creased cost  of  living  in  Yienna  is  considered  and  some  statistical  data  are 
given. 

[Hutrition  investigations  of  the  Solvay  Institute],  A.  de  Foville  (J^con. 
Franc,  37  (1909),  II,  No.  33,  pp.  235-^37). — In  an  article  on  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  of  Paris  Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  nutri- 
tion studies  carried  on  by  the  Solvay  Institute  In  the  families  of  laboring  men 
(B.  g.  R.,  19,  p.  562). 

The  sanitary  officer's  handbook  of  practical  hygriene,  C.  F.  Wan  hill  and 
W.  W.  O.  Beveridoe  (London,  [1909];  rev.  in  Pub.  Health  [London],  23  (1909), 
No.  t,  pp.  59,  60). — It  has  been  the  authors'  intention  to  provide  a  practical 
handbook  on  analytical  chemistry  and  bacteriology  for  the  use  of  military 
and  civilian  medical  officers  who  have  to  carry  on  their  work  away  from 
well  equipped  laboratories  and  libraries. 

Methods  are  given  for  the  chemical  examination  of  water,  sewage,  air,  foods, 
nod  beverages,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  calculation  of  diets  and  con- 
tains a  sample  of  a  mess  sheet 

[Army  rations,  trainincr  schools  for  bakers  and  cooks,  and  other  nutri- 
tion topics],  H.  G.  Sharpe  (Rpt.  ComnUs.  Gen.  [U.  8.  Army],  1909,  pp.  11-15).— 
In  this  report  information  is  summarized  regarding  rations  for  officers  and 
civilian  employees  serving  in  the  field,  the  new  army  ration,  field  trials  with 
field  ranges,  ovens,  and  flreless  cookers,  the  kitchen  touring  car,  detachment 
mess  car,  and  portable  gas  cooker  for  army  use,  and  related  topics. 

Information  Is  also  given  regarding  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work 
of  the  army  training  schools  for  bakers  and  cooks. 

Criteria  and  standards  in  infant  feeding:,  T.  G.  Allen  (Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  51  (1908),  No.  20,  pp.  i687-/69i ) .—Infant  feeding  Is  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  protdd  and  energy  quotients  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  values 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  food  requirements  of  infants. 
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A  coiiTenient  method  for  determining:  caloric  values  of  formulas  based 
on  percentage  feeding  of  infants,  H.  I.  Bowditch  (Jour,  Amer.  Afed,  A*9oc^ 
5S  {1909),  No.  16,  pp,  1265,  12^6).— Problems  In  infant  feeding  are  discussed 
from  two  standpoints,  namely,  the  percentage  composition  of  food  materials  and 
the  energy  vnlue  of  the  food.  The  author  believes  that  tlie  two  metbods  should 
be  combined  and  lias  prepared  a  table  which  in  his  opinion  facilitates  the 
calculations  Involved. 

Heubner^s  system  of  infant  feeding  expressed  in  calories  and  energy  uiilts» 
B.  Lackneb  (Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc,  53  (1909),  No.  16,  pp.  1267-1269).— In 
this  paper  the  author  discusses  the  food  requirements  of  Infants  expressed  in 
calories  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  and  other  topics  concerned  with  infant 
feeding.    The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Children  in  health  and  disease,  D.  Fobstth  (London  [19091i;  rev.  in  PA 
Health  [London],  23  (1909),  No.  2,  p.  59).— This  volume  deals  with  the  physi- 
ology of  school  children,  the  hygiene  and  medical  aspects  of  schools  and  8cbo<d 
life,  medical  inspection  and  supervision  of  scholars,  infantile  mortality,  the 
proper  feeding  and  management  of  infants,  diseases  of  childhood  and  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  similar  topics. 

The  macroscopic  and  microscopic  appearances  of  stomach  contents,  J.  W. 
Weinstein  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  5S  (1909),  No.  21,  pp.  1710-1716,  fign. 
8). — The  author  presents  data  regarding  the  appearance  of  the  stomach  coo- 
tents  withdrawn  at  intervals  after  test  meals  which  are  reported  in  comparisoD 
with  similar  information  for  pathological  conditions.  The  methods  of  staining 
samples  for  microscopic  examination  are  outlined. 

A  metabolism  experiment  with  special  reference  to  the  origin  of  uric  add, 
R.  H.  A.  Plimmer,  M.  Dick  and  C.  C.  Lieb  {Jour.  Physiol,  39  (1909).  No.  t 
pp.  98-117,  dgm.  1 ) . — ^A  meat  diet,  a  purin-free  diet,  and  a  purln-rich  diet  were 
studied.  According  to  the  authors,  although  their  results  agree  with  those 
of  previous  investigators  that  the  output  of  uric  acid  is  greater  on  a  meat  or 
mixed  diet  than  on  what  is  ordinarily  termed  a  purin-free  diet,  yet  they  do 
not  support  the  views  which  are  commonly  advanced  regarding  the  origin  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

"  It  is  generally  assumed  that  all  the  purins,  whether  endogenous  or  exog^ 
enous,  undergo  practically  complete  conversion  into  uric  acid,  and  that  one- 
half  of  this  was  destroyed  by  oxidation  whilst  the  other  half  appeared  as  nric 
acid.  The  fact  that  in  our  experiments  the  purin  base  output  remained  mini- 
mal and  was  not  affected  by  any  changes  in  the  diet  confirms  the  idea  that 
these  substances  undergo  total  conversion  in  the  body,  but  our  results  do  not 
bear  out  the  further  statement  that  one-half  of  the  converted  purlns  appears 
in  the  urine  as  uric  acid." 

This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  guanin  and  xanthin 
gave  practically  no  rise  in  the  uric  acid  output;  further,  while  the  administra- 
tion of  very  large  quantities  of  purins  in  the  form  of  herring  roe  Increased 
the  output  of  uric  acid,  the  excess  corresponded  to  only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  purins  ingested.  Meat  extract  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  excretion 
of  uric  acid,  more  than  half  of  the  purins  present  in  it  being  converted  into 
uric  acid.  **  On  the  above  view,  this  could  only  be  explained  if  it  were  as- 
sumed that  with  this  substance  for  some  reason  or  other  nricolysis  or  destmc^ 
tion  of  uric  acid  had  diminished. 

**  There  is  thus  scarcely  any  relation  between  purins  and  uric  acid  in  our 
subject.  Purins  arising  from  the  destruction  of  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  are 
therefore  probably  not  the  precursors  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  .  .  .  What 
then  is  the  relationship  between  leucocytes  and  uric  acid?  In  all  living  animals 
foodstuffs  undergo  metabolism ;  in  mammals  the  end  product  is  urea,  in  btrda; 
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reptiles  and  fishes  it  is  urea  and  uric  acid,  in  many  invertebrates  it  is  uric 
acid.  In  leucocytes,  as  invertebrates,  the  end  product  of  metabolism  is  most 
probably  uric  acid.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  uric  acid 
in  the  urine  is  an  expression  of  their  metabolism.  .  .  . 

"  Further  worlc  will  be  necessary  before  the  view  here  put  forward  can  be 
regarded  as  established,  but  our  results  certainly  throw  considerable  doubt 
on  tlie  prevalent  opinion  that  the  purins  of  the  food  and  of  the  tissues  are  the 
sole  source  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine." 

Comparative  physiology  of  purin  metabolism,  H.  G.  Wells  (Trans,  Chi- 
cago  Path.  Soc.,  7  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  2iJh^4S;  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  5S 
{1909),  No.  21,  p.  17 U)' — According  to  the  investigations  summarized,  "the 
invertebrates  are  able  to  convert  adenin  into  hypoxanthin  and  guanin  into 
xanthin,  showing  the  presence  of  the  enzyms,  adenase,  and  guanase,  but  the 
metabolism  proceeds  no  farther.  Passing  upward  in  the  scale  of  animal  life 
to  the  birds  and  reptiles  we  find  that  nitrogen  is  excreted  chiefly  In  the  form 
of  nric  acid.  Mammals  form  uric  acid  only  from  the  purins  and  have  the 
power  of  destroying  some  of  the  uric  acid  formed.  The  enzyms  that  destroy 
nric  acid  seem  to  be  the  last  formed  in  development  and  are  possessed  by  vari- 
ons  mammals  in  varying  degrees  and  in  the  same  animal  often  show  an  uneven 
distribution  tn  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  This  uricolytlc  power  is  rela- 
tively weak  in  man."    The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  effect  of  work  on  the  creatin  content  of  muscle,  T.  G.  Brown  and  E.  P. 
Cathcabt  {Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  4  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  Ji20-Ji26) ,— The  general  result 
of  the  series  of  experiments  reported,  according  to  the  authors,  is  that,  "  with 
the  circulation  intact,  stimulation  of  the  muscles  brings  about  a  constant, 
altliough  small,  decrease  in  the  amount  of  total  creatinin  (i.  e.,  creatin  +  crea- 
tlnin)  extracted  from  the  stimulated  muscle."  The  experiments  were  made 
with  small  animals. 

The  distribution  of  fat,  chlorids,  phosphates,  potassium,  and  iron  in 
striated  muscle,  Maud  L.  Menten  {Univ.  Toronto  Studies,  Physiol.  8er., 
1908-9,  No.  7,  pp.  21,  pi.  1;  reprinted  from  Trans,  Canad.  Inst,  8  {1909),  III, 
\o.  18,  pp.  403-422,  pi.  1). — The  distribution  of  a  number  of  the  muscle  con- 
stituents was  studied  microscopically  by  the  use  of  stains  which  imparted  char- 
acteristic colors  to  each.  The  data  reported  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  micro- 
chemistry  of  muscle  of  Insecta  and  Crustacea. 

ANIMAL  FBODTTGTION. 

BeiKnrt  of  the  assistant  animal  husbandman,  E.  G.  Ritzman  {Porto  Rico 
Bio.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  S7-S9). — ^This  report  contains  brief  notes  on  the  live  stock 
industry  In  Porto  Rico  and  methods  of  caring  for  different  farm  animals  at  the 
station. 

The  exportation  of  cattle  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  neighboring  islands  has 
gradoally  diminished,  but  the  quality  of  the  stock  kept  on  the  island  has  some- 
what improved.  In  attempting  to  increase  the  size  of  the  horses  and  mules 
some  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  imjwrtatlon  of  saddle-gaited  and 
trotting-bred  stallions.  It  costs  less  to  keep  horses  and  mules  at  the  station 
than  in  the  Statea  Two  horses  with  very  little  exercise  received  2  lbs.  each 
of  oats  per  day  and  2  smaller  ones  received  only  1  lb.  per  day,  with  Para  grass 
for  roughage.  The  mules,  which  are  constantly  worked,  received  3  lbs.  of  oats 
daily  in  addition  to  the  Para  grass.  Silage  from  Para  grass  has  also  been  fed 
to  the  mules  and  cattle.  When  sprinkled  with  about  1  liter  of  cane  molasses 
diluted  with  water  It  is  eaten  with  relish,  but  without  molasses  they  do  not 
Beem  to  care  for  it 
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Suggestions  are  given  for  improving  the  native  cattle  by  using  pare  bred 
imported  stocit.  During  the  past  year  the  station  has  obtained  5  ewes  and  1 
ram  of  African  wool  less  sheep,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  productkn  <rf 
mutton  which  Is  in  great  demand.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  bea 
troubled  with  insect  pests  or  parasites  and  no  indication  of  foot  rot  has  been 
noticed  during  the  rainy  period  as  they  are  kept  in  a  well-drained  paddock  witk 
access  to  a  dry  shed.  Goats  are  much  more  numerous  on  the  island  than  Aeep 
and  at  present  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  meat,  which  is  sold  for  mutton,  as 
well  as  the  milk  for  family  use  to  the  poorer  classes.  Berkshires  are  the  only 
breed  of  pigs  kept  at  the  station.  They  keep  In  good  health,  are  thrifty  and 
vigorous,  and  appear  to  do  well  on  the  native  grassea  They  are  also  fed 
shorts,  com  meal,  and  tankage. 

Work  in  animal  feeding,  J.  B.  Lindsey  and  P.  H.  Smith  {Mcis^achusetU 
8ta,  Rpt,  1008,  pt.  i,  pp.  18-28), — Results  of  investigations  noted  from  other 
sources  are  given. 

On  the  feeding:  value  of  dried  by-products  of  the  sucrar  beet,  N.  Hanssos 
{Meddel,  Ccntralanst,  Forsokav.  Jordbruksomradet,  No,  12;  Fuhlkig^s  Landw. 
Ztff.,  58  (1909),  No.  21  y  PP.  755-775,  cJiari  i).— The  report  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  experiments  with  cows,  horses,  and  swine  conducted  during  1906- 
1909  at  6  different  Swedish  farms. 

The  group  system  worked  out  by  Fjord  was  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
experiments,  each  group  l>eing  as  uniform  as  possible  and  containing  5  to  8 
animals.  The  feeds  compared  were  siloed  beet  pulp,  fodder  beets,  dried  sogu 
pulp  (Steffen  process),  and  dried  molasses  pulp.  The  experiments  with  mikh 
cows  were  conducted  partly  during  the  winter  and  partly  in  summer  time 
under  soiling  conditions.  Both  dried  products  proved  well  adapted  as  sabstltiitei 
for  fodder  beets  or  siloed  beet  pulp  for  feeding  milch  cows.  It  was  found  that 
the  feeding  value  of  1  kg.  dry  matter  in  fodder  beets  was  about  equal  to  OlST 
kg.  dry  matter  in  sugar  pulp,  0.88  kg.  dry  matter  in  the  siloed  pulp,  and  0.9 
kg.  dry  matter  in  molasses  pulp. 

In  the  summer  feeding  experiments  when  the  dried  pulp  was  fed  with  soiling 
crops  as  substitutes  for  concentrates,  like  ground  mixed  grains,  wheat  bran, 
etc.,  the  pulp  had  a  somewhat  lower  value  than  the  mixed  grains,  but  a  hi^ier 
value  than  malt  sprouts  and  "molasin"  (peat  molasses).  Both  kinds  of  dried 
pulp  were  eaten  with  great  relish  by  the  cows  and  no  deleterious  infloence 
was  found  either  in  the  quality  of  the  products  obtained  or  the  well-being  of 
the  cows.  The  results  indicated,  however,  that  the  feeds  high  in  sugar  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  by  a  few  hundredths  of  1  per 
cent. 

Fed  to  horses  the  dried  sugar  pulp  was  also  eaten  with  relish  and  was  equal 
to  the  same  weight  of  a  mixed  grain  ration.  It  proved  less  desirable  as  a  feed 
for  swine  and  was  not  especially  relished  by  them.  The  beat  results  with  snriDe 
were  obtained  when  it  was  fed  at  an  early  stage  of  development  prior  to  the 
fattening  period  proper  as  a  substitute  for  root  crops  at  a  rate  of  not  over  1  fb. 
per  100  lbs.  live  weight  The  quality  of  the  pork  produced  was  good  cm  tbe 
pulp  feeding,  but  this  increased  the  loss  in  dressed  weight  by  2.42  per  cent. 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  at 
least  1.3  to  1.4  kg.  of  dried  sugar  pulp  are  required  to  take  the  place  of  1  kg.  of 
grain  in  feeding  swine. 
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The  aTerage  analyses  of  the  main  feeds  used  are  shown  In  the  following  table : 
Chemical  composition  of  various  feeding  stuffs. 


Feeding  stuff. 

Moisture. 

Protein. 

Albumi- 
noidD. 

F^ct. 
1.10 

6.51 

5. 18 
7.40 
«.70 

Ether 
extract. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Sugar. 

Cellulose. 

AKh. 

Siloed  beet  pulp 

Dried  xnokuBesbeet 
palp 

Ptrct. 
88.58 

12.44 

11.84 
19.20 
24.60 

Perct. 
1.28 

7.24 

6.11 
12.00 
8.40 

Perct. 
0.20 

.35 

.47 
1.00 

PwcL 
8.75 

74.27 

78. 12 
62.60 
58.60 

Perct. 

Pcrct. 

PtrcL 
1.80 

18.17 
11.89 

4.70 

Dried     Bogmr   beet 
palp^.... 

26.90 

3.46 

Molanesfeed 

5.20 

"Molasin"      

8.40 

•  Peat  nitrogen. 

Soya  bean  and  products  {Spec,  Cons.  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  40  {1909),  pp.  35).— 
This  report  contains  statistical  information  gleaned  from  the  United  States 
consuls  from  different  parts  of  the  world  concerning  the  production  and  use  of 
the  soy  bean,  with  special  reference  to  soy  bean  products  which  are  coming  into 
competition  with  the  products  of  cotton  seed.  The  methods  of  preparing  soy 
bean  oil  and  cake  are  descril)ed.  Analyses  of  the  cake  are  given  a^d  tests  of 
Its  value  for  feeding  cattle  are  reported. 

K'otices  of  Judgment  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  102 j  pp.  1,  2; 
104-105,  pp.  4-9;  109,  pp.  15,  16). — ^These  notices  relate  to  the  misbranding  of 
distiller's  dried  grains  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  stock  feeds, 
cereals,  and  cotton-seed  hulls. 

Winter  steer  feeding,  1908-9,  J.  H.  Skinneb  and  W.  A.  Cochel  {Indiana 
Sta.  Buh  136,  pp.  3-48). — ^This  bulletin  reiK)rts  results  in  steer  feeding  in  con- 
tinuation of  experiments  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  969,  971),  and 
which  were  conducted  under  conditions  which  confront  the  practical  stock 
feeder.  The  animals  used  were  grade  Angus.  In  all  cases  a  profit  was  secured 
witliont  taking  into  account  the  increased  fertility  which  resulted  from  the  large 
accumulation  of  manure  in  the  feed  lots.  Cotton-seed  meal  was  estimated  at 
$28,  clover  at  $8,  and  com  silage  at  $2.50  per  ton,  and  com  at  its  market  value 
at  the  time  it  was  fed,  which  varied  from  52  to  67  cts.  per  bushel. 

In  the  first  experiment  20  calves,  10  yearling  steers,  and  10  two-year-old 
steers  were  fed  6  months  to  study  the  influence  of  age  on  profit  in  fattening. 
The  ration  consisted  of  shelled  com,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  clover  hay.  The 
consumption  of  hay  decreased  according  to  the  age  of  the  cattle  while  the  con- 
sumption of  grain  increased.  The  amount  of  corn  consumed  by  both  calves  and 
yearlings  shows  a  consistent  increase  throughout  the  entire  period,  but  with  the 
two-year-old  cattle  the  grain  consumption  increased  during  the  first  4  months, 
after  which  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hay  was 
decreased  at  the  same  time.  This  indicates  that  the  maximum  consumption  of 
grain  by  two-year-old  cattle  occurs  during  the  fourth  month  after  the  beginning 
of  the  feeding  period.  The  yearlings  made  a  slightly  more  rapid  gain  than  the 
two-year-olds.  The  results,  shown  in  the  following  table,  were  very  similar  to 
those  reported  previously  and  show  that  the  older  the  cattle  when  started  into 
the  feed  lot  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  beef,  so  that  the  margin  between  buying  and  selling  prices  of  calves  need  not 
be  so  great  as  on  older  cattle  in  order  to  insure  a  profit  from  feeding. 
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Influence  of  age  in  fattening  steers  during  a  period  of  six  months. 


Calves 

YearUngB 

Two-year-old« 


AvpnuTA  .  Average 


iniUin 
weight 


Lb9. 
467.7 
684.6 
966.  u 


daily 
I  gain 
I  per  Hteer. 


2.00 
'2.33 
2.27 


Dry  mat-  coa^  oer 


pound 
gain. 


Lbs. 

1.1  A 
9.26 
11.52 


pound 
gain. 


7.72 
9.43 
11.71 


Initial 

value 

per  cwt. 


•4.75 
4.40 
4.55 


Value 

per  cwt. 

in  feed 

lots. 


•6.75 


Profit 
per 


15.73 
10.  M 
12. 8D 


The  second  experiment  was  a  study  on  the  relative  value  of  silage,  cottoo- 
seed  meal  and  clover  hay  as  supplements  to  corn  In  fattening  two-year-old 
steers.  Forty  steers  weighing  about  040  lbs.  each,  and  with  an  Initial  value 
of  $4.55  per  hundredweight,  were  divided  into  lots  of  10  each.  The  greatest 
consumption  of  com  was  in  the  lot  receiving  only  clover  hay  as  a  supplMuent 
If  the  experiment  had  closed  a  month  earlier,  the  amount  of  feed  and  dry 
matter  as  well  as  the  cost  in  producing  gains  would  have  be^i  less  in  each 
case.    Other  data  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Results  of  feeding  supplements  to  com  with  two-year-old  steers  during  a  period 

of  six  months. 


Supplementary  ration. 


Cotton-aeedmeal;  clover  hay 

Cotton-8eed  meal;  com  silage 

Cotton-seed  meal;  clover  hay;  com  silage 
Clover  hay 


CoBtper 
pound 
of  gain. 


OtnU. 
11.44 
9.39 
10.93 
12.35 


Dry  matter 
led  per 
pound 
of  gain. 


Pounds. 
11.52 
9.98 
11.34 
13.50 


Value  of   , 
cattle  in    \  Profit  per 
feed  lot  per       rtetf. 
cwt. 


•6.75 
6.90 
6.W 
6.55 


111  79 
21.  W 
1&.8D 

%.9 


In  an  experiment  in  short  versus  long  feeding,  25  two-year-old  steers  of  a 
higher  grade  than  those  in  the  preceding  exi)eriment  were  used.  The  ratioo 
consisted  of  shelled  corn,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  clover  hay.  The  method  of 
feeding  was  such  that  the  15  short-fed  catlle  received  a  more  concentrated  ra- 
tion than  the  10  in  the  long-fed  lot.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  in  tlie 
amount  of  com  conftnmed  by  the  short- fed  cattle.  The  maximum  amount  of 
corn  consumed  by  the  long-fed  cattle  was  reached  during  the  fourth  month  of 
their  feeding  i)erlod,  which  lasted  180  days.  Other  data  on  this  exi)eriment  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Long  versus  short  feeding  periods  for  two-year-old  steers. 


Average 
,    initial 
weight. 


Pounds. 

Long-fed  ( first  120  davs ) I  9<i6 

Long-fed  ( en  tirr  180  days) \m 

Short-fed  (120  dayn 1, 140 


Average 

daily 
gain  per 
pound. 


Pounds. 
2.27 
2.27 
2.ti7 


Cost  of 
gain  per 
pound. 


OtTiis. 
10.78 
11.44 
11.19 


Dr>' mat- 
ter fed 
per 

pound  of 
gain. 


Pounds. 
11.60 
11.52 
1L16 


Initial     Value  of      p^j. 
value  per  c«ttle  in  \  -Jl^Lr 
cwt.      I  feed  lot.   I*^***' 


•4.66 

•6.10 

4.56 

6.75 

4.75 

6.45 

\tl9 
12.M 


Other  conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  follows: 

"  Two-year-old  cattle  placeil  In  the  feed  lot  in  equal  condition  and  given  a  foil 
feed  attain  a  higher  finish  during  a  six  months'  feeding  than  either  yearlings  or 
calves. 
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"The  margin  betwe^i  buying  and  selling  prices  necessary  to  insure  a  profit 
increases  witli  the  age  of  the  cattle.  .  .  . 

**  The  amount  of  pork  purchased  from  the  droppings  increased  with  the  age 
of  the  catUe.  ... 

*'The  profit  per  dollar  invested  in  cattle,  hogs,  and  feeds  for  6  months  was 
12 JS  cts.  In  feeding  calves,  13.7  eta  in  feeding  yearlings,  and  12.5  cts.  in  feeding 
two-year-olds.  .  .  . 

'*A  neater  margin  is  necessary  to  insure  a  profit  from  feeding  a  period  of  180 
days  than  from  one  of  120  days. 

**  The  margin  necessary  to  prevent  loss  on  short-fed  cattle  was  $1.41  per  hun- 
dred ;  6q  long-fed  cattle,  $2.07  per  hundred." 

"*  The  addition  of  com  silage  to  a  ration  of  shelled  corn,  cottmi-seed  meal,  and 
clover  hay  resulted  in  a  more  rapid  and  cheaper  gain  and  a  higher  finish  on 
the  cattle." 

I>airy  by-products  as  supplements  to  com  for  fattening:  hogs,  J.  H.  Skin- 
lYKB  and  W.  A.  CocHEL  {Indiana  8ta.  Bui,  1S7,  pp,  51-72), — This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  determine  the  value  of  various 
erappl^nents  to  corn  in  pork  production  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  387;  20,  p.  309).  Its 
object  was  to  determine  the  value  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  as  supplemaits, 
and  to  compare  dairy  by-products  with  home-grown  and  commercial  nitrogenous 
concentrates. 

The  feeds  used  were  shelled  com,  com  meal,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  mid- 
dlings,  tankage,  linseed  oil  meal,  soy  bean  meal  and  rai>e.     In  1906,  5  pigs 
weighing  68  lbs.  each,  kept  on  a  ration  of  shelled  com  and  skim  milk  for  90 
days,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.22  lbs.  per  head  and  required  2.53  lbs. 
of  shelled  com  for  each  pound  of  gain.    Another  lot  on  shelled  corn  and  rape 
pasture  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.81  lb.  per  head  and  required  3.97  lbs. 
com  for  each  pound  of  gain.     The  experiment  was  repeated  in  1907  with  6 
pigs  in  each  lot,  and  fed  for  50  days.    Those  receiving  the  skim  milk  made  an 
aTerage  daily  gain  of  1.57  lbs.  per  head  and  required  3.08  lbs.  of  shelled  com 
in  addition  to  make  1  lb.  of  gain.    The  lot  which  was  on  rai)e  pasture  made  a 
corresponding  gain  of  0.97  lb.  per  head  and  required  4.5  lbs.  of  shelled  com 
for  each  pound  of  gain. 

In  comparing  supplements  to  com  meal  5  lots  of  5  pigs  each,  weighing  about 
113  lbs.  eacli,  were  fed  for  60  days.  The  average  daily  gains  per  head  were 
as  follows:  On  com  meal  and  linseed  meal  8:1  1.75  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  3.63  cts. 
per  pound ;  on  com  meal  and  soy  bean  meal  7 : 1  1.82  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  3.57  cts. 
per  pound ;  on  corn  meal  and  tankage  15':  1  1.83  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  3.71  cts.  per 
pound ;  on  com  meal  and  middlings  1:1  1.97  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  3.88  cts.  per 
pound ;  and  on  com  meal  and  skim  milk  1 : 1.5  2.02  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  3.56  cts.  per 
pound.  In  calculating  the  cost  the  different  feeds  were  estimated  as  follows: 
Com  meal  $18,  linseed  meal  $30,  soy  bean  meal  $30,  tankage  $40,  and  middlings 
$25  per  ton,  and  skim  milk  20  cts.  per  hundredweight.  In  the  lot  where  com  meal 
and  tankage  were  fed,  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  corn  used  in  proportion 
to  other  feeds  than  in  any  other  lot,  and  where  com  meal  and  middlings  were 
used,  the  proportion  of  com  was  smallest.  The  smallest  amount  of  dry  matter 
necessary  to  produce  a  poimd  of  pork  was  in  the  lot  fed  on  com  meal  and 
skim  milk,  and  the  greatest  amount  was  in  the  lot  fed  corn  meal  and  tankage. 
In  another  test  of  supplements  to  com,  3  lots  of  6  pigs,  weighing  about  105 
lbs.,  each  were  fed  for  60  days  and  made  the  following  average  dally  gains  per 
head :  Com  meal  and  skim  milk  1 : 1.5  1.76  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  4.6  cts.  per  pound ; 
com  and  Unseed  meals  8 : 1  0.96  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.36  cts.  per  pound ;  and  com 
and  soy  bean  meals  8:1  0.9  lb.  at  a  cost  of  6.16  ct&  per  pound.  The  prices  of 
25493—No.  3—10 6 
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feeds  used  in  this  experiment  were :  70  cts.  per  bushel  for  com,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  10  cts.  \ier  hundred  pounds  for  grinding;  25  cts.  per  hundred  ponnds  for 
skim  milk ;  and  $30  ner  ton  for  both  linseed  and  soy  bean  meals. 

Three  lots  of  10  hogs  each  were  fed  30  days  to  compare  shelled  com,  shelled 
com  and  tankage,  and  shelled  corn  and  buttermilk  for  fattening  hogs,  weighing 
about  200  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  On  the  shelled  com  ratioo 
the  average  daily  gain  was  1.40  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  4.74  cts.  per  poond; 
on  the  shelled  com  and  tankage  ration  1.73  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  4J2S  cts. 
I)er  t)ound ;  and  on  the  shelled  corn  and  buttermilk  2.20  lbs.  per  head  at  a  co^ 
of  4.09  cts.  |)er  |M>uud.  The  tankage  was  estimated  at  $2  and  the  buttermilk 
at  20  eta  per  hundredweight  and  the  com  at  60  cts.  per  busheL  If  the  com  bad 
been  estimated  at  40  cts.  per  bushel  there  would  have  been  little  difference  in 
the  costs  of  gains  in  the  different  lots. 

The  development  of  the  chick,  F.  R.  Lillie  {New  York,  1908,  pp.  3l-\-i7t, 
pis.  7,  figs,  2^1), — This  book  is  Intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  the 
embryology  and  development  of  the  chick,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  embryology  in  general. 

The  introduction  contains  a  r^sum6  of  the  cell  theory  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon.  Part  1  treats  of  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  ovary,  the  structure  and  chemical  composition  of  the  egg,  and  the 
changes  in  the  egg  during  the  first  3  days  of  Incubation.  The  matter  concern- 
ing the  later  development  Is  classified  by  the  organs  concerned  and  constitutes 
part  2. 

Experimental  biologry,  H.  Pbzibbam  {Verhandl,  K.  K.  Zool.  Bot.  (ietefl. 
Wien,  58  {J 908).  No.  6-7,  pp.  (17 J) -{180);  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc 
[London],  1909,  Xo.  5,  p.  563). — This  Is  a  lecture  in  which  many  Interesting 
cases  are  cited  to  show  the  value  of  ex i)eri mental  methods  in  studying  tiie 
fundamental  principles  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  development  of  the  animal  egg  by  means  of  diemical  stimuli,  J. 
JjOEB  (Die  Chemische  Entwicklungserregung  des  Tierischen  Eies  {KunstlitM 
Parthenogcnesv).  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  XXlV-\-259,  figs.  56;  rev.  in  Nature  [Lon- 
don], 81  {1909),  No.  2085,  p.  -^5P).— This  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  proce* 
of  fertilization  of  the  ovum  in  terms  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  is  based 
largely  on  the  researches  of  the  author. 

The  Introduction  contains  a  concise  r^um^  of  investigations  in  artlficUl 
parthenogenesis.  The  development  of  the  egg  is  considered  to  be  a  cliemicti 
process  dei>ending  mainly  on  oxidation,  in  which  there  is  a  synthesis  of  nncleir 
material  from  the  cytoplasm.  The  formation  of  the  membrane  Is  regarded  as 
the  most  imi)ortant  factor  of  fertilization.  It  has  also  a  deleterious  effect 
which  must  be  counteracted  in  some  way.  In  natural  fertilization  of  the  egg 
the  formation  of  the  membrane  is  brought  about  by  a  lysln  carried  by  tlie 
si)ermatozo<)n,  which  also  brings  a  second  substance  which  serves  to  countertct 
the  evil  effects  of  membrane  formation. 

Note  on  the  chemical  meichanics  of  ,cell  division,  T.  B.  Robertson  (Arrk. 
Entwiekl.  Meeh.  Organ.,  27  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  29^4). — ^The  author  points  oot 
that  cell  division  can  not  be  brought  about  through  an  increase  of  surface 
tension  at  the  equator,  as  suggested  by  Btltschll,  as  an  Increase  of  surface  ttft- 
sion  at  that  point  would  induce  a  streaming  of  material  toward  the  equator 
and  the  formation  of  a  flattened  disk  instead  of  cellular  division. 

Further  conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  follows : 

"  If  a  thread  moistened  with  a  base,  or  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution 
of  the  base,  be  laid  across  ^  diameter  of  a  drop  of  oil  containing  a  trace  of 
fatty  acid,  the  drop  undergoes  division  along  that  diameter. 
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"  If  the  thread  be  merely  smeared  with  a  soap  of  the  base,  even  in  the  presence 
of  considerable  excess  of  fatty  acid,  the  same  result  is  achieved;  the  effect  is 
therefore  due  to  soap  formation  and  not  to  hydroxyl  ions. 

"  The  mechanical  division  of  the  droplets  Is  brought  about  by  violent  stream- 
ing movements  from  the  equator  of  the  drop  toward  the  poles,  due  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  surface  tension  in  the  equatorial  region  brought  about  by  the  soap. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  these  facts  confirm  Loeb*s  hjrpothesis  that  cell  division  is 
brought  about  through  the  mechanical  agency  of  streaming  phenomena. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  the  equatorial  lowering  of  surface  tension  and  conse- 
quent streaming  phenomena  which  lead  to  cell  division  are  brought  about  by 
cholin  or  soaps  of  cholln  liberated  in  the  cell  through  the  splitting  of  lecithin 
in  nncletn  synthesis." 

Hecent  work  on  the  determination  of  sex,  L.  Doncasteb  {8ci.  Prog,  Twen- 
tieth Cent,,  4  {1909),  No,  13,  pp,  90-104),— A  sketch  of  recent  work  on  the 
evidence  concerning  the  presence  of  a  sex  determinant  In  the  germ  cells  com- 
parable in  nature  with  the  M^idelian  unit,  from  which  the  author  concludes 
"  that  the  probabilities  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the  de- 
termination of  sex  Is  not  consequent  on  the  accidental  preponderance  of  one 
or  other  of  two  nicely  balanced  tendencies,  but  is  due  to  fixed  and  unalterable 
cliaracters  inherent  in  the  germ  cells."  There  are  numerous  references  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject 

The  making  of  species,  D.  Dewab  and  F.  Finn  {London  and  New  York, 
1909,  pp.  XIX-\-400,  pU.  16). — ^This  book  attempts  to  present  in  simple  language 
biological  problems  such  as  the  natural  selection  theory,  hybridism,  fertility  of 
hybrids,  Mendel  Ian  inheritance,  and  other  factors  concerned  In  the  evolution 
of  species  in  nature  and  under  the  Influence  of  man.  Throughout  the  book 
there  is  a  strong  protest  against  the  views  of  the  post-Darwiniana  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  bionomics,  or  the  science  of  living  animals,  occupies  too  small 
a  place  In  English  scientific  literature.  In  a  discussion  as  to  what  species  will 
survive  in  the  future,  it  is  stated  that  the  making  of  species,  their  survival, 
and  the  future  of  biology  lie  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  breeder. 

On  the  colors  of  horses,  zebras,  and  tapirs,  R.  I.  Pocock  {Ann.  and  Mag, 
Nat,  Hist,  [London^,  8.  ser.,  4  {1909),  No.  23,  pp,  40^-4^5).— This  contaUis  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nomenclature  of  colors  and  color  patterns  in  Equldffi  and  other 
large  mammals.  Various  theories  which  account  for  the  causation  and  Inherit- 
ance of  albinism,  dappling,  and  the  zebroid  pattern  are  reviewed.  The  author 
tlilnks  tliat  the  Equidse  are  descended  from  dark  colored  animals  patterned  with 
white  spots,  running  Into  longitudinal  lines  originally  and  in  a  late  state  of  evo- 
lation  becoming  arranged  in  transverse  bars  over  the  neck  and  body.  If  this 
tbeory  Is  true,  th«i  the  white  spots  of  dapple-grey  horses  represent  phylogenetl- 
cally  the  white  spots  of  a  tapirold  progenitor,  a  stage  antecedent  to  the  vertical 
zebroid  bands  hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  primitive  pattern  extant  In  the 
Blquldse. 

The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  hornless  cattle  of  the  British  Isles,  J. 
Wilson  {Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  8oc,,  n.  ser,,  12  {1909),  No.  15,  pp.  145-164, 
figs.  6). — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  the  existing  and  extinct 
British  breeds  of  hornless  cattle  may  all  be  traced  back  to  a  Scandinavian  origin, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  most  of  the  British  hornless 
breeds  of  cattle  have  originated  independently.  The  lines  of  evidence  presented 
are  that  these  hornless  breeds  were  originally  of  similar  character,  and  therefore 
presumably  of  common  origin ;  that  their  arrival  in  the  British  Islands  coincided 
with  that  of  the  Norsemen ;  that  cattle  of  similar  character  were  taken  to  other 
parts  of  Bnrope  with  which  the  Norsemen  were  associated ;  and  that  traces  at 
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least  of  cattle  of  similar  character  are  to  be  found  in  Scandinayia«  The  aathor 
admits,  however,  that  this  theory  does  not  account  for  the  hornless  wild  white 
herds,  nor  the  hornless  cattle  skulls  found  in  the  Roman  fort  at  Newstead. 

Cattle  breedinff  in  Holland,  Zwaenepoel  and  Coppeivs  (Ann.  MH,  V4t.,  $S 
(1909),  No8.  2,  pp.  80-88,  fiff.  1;  3,  pp.  151-156,  pU.  2;  ^,  pp.  196-212;  5,  pp. 
25S-262). — This  series  of  articles  contains  data  on  cattle,  dairy  prodocts,  d^ 
scriptions  and  measurements  of  the  breed,  and  metlKxls  of  regist^ing  cattle,  in 
the  Holland  herd  book. 

Export  of  Xalaffasy  cattle  to  Trance  (BuL  Off.  Colon.  [Frofice],  2  {1999), 
No.  22,  pp.  70U703).—Aii  account  of  the  possibilities  which  the  Island  of  Mada* 
gascar  offers  as  a  source  of  meat  supply  for  France.  The  colony  contains 
nearly  4.000,000  head  of  zebus,  which  is  more  than  Plough  for  home  consomp- 
tion.  A  small  shipment  has  recently  l>een  made  to  Marseille,  and  if  successful  a 
company  will  l>e  organized  to  export  cattle  on  a  large  scale. 

Breedini:  Merino  sheep  in  France,  A.  H.  Thomson  (Breeder's  Oaz^  H 
{1909),  No.  18,  pp.  887,  888).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  modifications  of  the 
Merino  breed,  chiefly  in  the  Toissonnaise  and  Chatillonais  districts  where  a  t^Fpe 
of  Merino  has  been  evolved  which  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  larger 
sise,  more  regular  conformation,  and  greater  precocity.  The  wool  of  tlie  Tois- 
sonnaise Merino  is  of  superior  quality  and  the  food  value  of  the  carcass  has 
been  increased  over  that  of  the  primitive  type. 

The  Friesian  breed  of  sheep,  E.  Masre  (BtU.  Mens.  Off.  Renj^eig.  Agr. 
[Parish,  8  {1909),  Nor  9,  pp.  1240-1254,  pi.  1;  Prog.  Agr.  et  ViU  {B4.  VBst- 
Centre),  SO  {1909),  No.  42,  pp.  477-486,  fig.  i).— An  account  of  the  dairy  sheep 
of  East  Friesland,  which  the  author  thinks  should  be  imported  to  the  Roque- 
fort and  other  dairy  districts  of  France. 

Measurements  and  weights  of  goats  at  the  live  stock  show  in  Lelpsic,  1900, 
AUGST  {Jahrh.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell,  24  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  85^-^7).— Weighte, 
body  measurem^its,  and  other  data  of  10  white  hornless  goats  are  given. 

GkMits'  hair  and  mohair  from  Uganda  {Bui.  Imp.  Inst.,  7  {1909),  No.  5,  pp> 
263-266).— Several  samples  of  goat  hair  received  from  Uganda  showed  it  to  be 
a  much  better  type  than  Afghan  and  others  which  are  exported  to  ^igland;  it 
resembles  somewhat  an  inferior  kind  of  mohair  and  will  probably  be  salable  in 
EiUgland.  From  the  same  country  there  were  also  received  2  fleeces  of  pore 
bred  Angora  goats.  Imported  to  that  country  from  America,  and  1  fleece  from  t 
second-cross  Angora  male.  From  an  examination  of  these  samples  it  was  ed- 
dent  that  mohair  of  a  very  promising  quality  can  be  produced  in  Uganda,  hot 
it  is  certain  that  unusual  care  will  have  to  be  taken  in  breeding:  the  Angora 
goats  in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  flock. 

The  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  by  wools,  A.  M.  Wbigbt 
{Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  19,  pp.  1020-1 022). —The  purpose  <rf 
this  investigation  was  to  determine  under  what  conditions  wool  absorbs  nx>is- 
ture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  what  constituents  cause  it  to  absorb  relatively 
large  amounts. 

The  results  are  summarized  as  follows :  '*  The  relative  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere [influences  the  absorption  of  moisture],  more  moisture  l>eing  absorbed 
during  a  period  of  high  relative  humidity  than  when  the  humidity  is  low. 
Pure  wool  fiber,  of  which  greasy  wool  contains  from  50  to  70  per  cent  and  dipe 
wool  about  75  per  cent,  can  absorb  from  18  to  20  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere,  but  this  amount  is  not  sufflci^it  to  account  for  aU  tiic 
moisture  absorbed  by  the  dry  normal  wool  fiber.  Natural  wool  fat,  presoit  in 
greasy  wool  to  the  extent  of  nearly  17  per  cent  and  in  slipe  wool  to  6|  per  cent, 
is  capable  of  absorbing  about  17  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  atmospheric  moistureb 
Suint,  or  wool  perspiration  present  in  greasy  wools  to  the  extent  of  nearly  18 
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per  ceait,  and  in  slipe  wools  to  about  2  per  cent,  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  can 
absorb  from  60  to  67  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  moisture  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Fatty  matter  other  tlian  natural  wool  fftt,  present  in  slipe  wools 
to  an  amcHint  of  from  2  to  6  times  that  found  In  greasy  wools,  and  picked  up 
by  the  wool  from  the  greasy  underside  of  the  skins  during  the  washing  process, 
lias  a  retarding  eflTect  on  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed." 

Measnrementa  of  swine,  Junohanns  (Jahrb.  Dent,  Landw.  GeseU.,  H 
{1909),  yo.  S,  pp.  825-85S), — Body  measurements  are  reported  of  59  Berksliires, 
and  222  Improved  G^man  white  and  mixed  German  breeds  of  swine. 

Fowls  and  eggs  in  China,  W.  R.  Dorset  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpta. 
lU.  8.],  1909,  No.  S637,  pp.  IS). — ^An  account  of  the  poultry  industry  in  China. 

China  has,  perhaps,  more  fowls  than  any  other  country,  yet  there  are  few 
farms  where  chickens  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  The  present  price  of  eggs 
is  from  5  to  7  ct8.'pOT  doacen  in  United  States  money.  Ducks  are  reared  in 
immense  numbers  about  the  lowlands  of  Hankow  and  are  herded  like  sheep. 
FacttH-les  in  Hankow  prepare  a  large  amount  of  albumen  and  egg  yolks  for 
export  to  Europe. 

Jdve  stock  and  hides,  J.  J.  Slechta,  E.  Betts,  and  E.  D.  Winslow  {Daily 
Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.],  1909,  No.  S68S,  pp.  IS). — ^These  reports  include 
data  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Sweden. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Brazil  is  about  25,000,000,  but  the  statistics  for  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  are  not  adequate  for  an  estimation  of  the  number.  The  total 
exports  of  hides  from  Brazil  in  1908  were  as  follows,  in  metric  tons:  Salted 
hides,  23314 ;  dry  hides,  7,095 ;  goat  skins,  2,579 ;  sheep  skins,  760 ;  lamb  skins, 
94;  miscellaneous,  130. 

In  Colombia  there  are  alx)Ut  4,000,000  cattle.  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
in  190T  was  341,528,  and  the  weight  of  hides  exported  was  3,447,562  kg.  The 
fignres  for  the  live  stock  in  Sweden  in  1906  are  as  follows:  178,931  oxen, 
1,792,075  cows,  579,079  calves,  1,051,119  sheep,  65,285  goats,  and  563,634  horses. 

Idve  stock  statistics  for  the  yeaxs  1907  and  1908  {Riqueza  Pecuaria 
E^istencia,  Importancidn  y  Consumo  de  Qanado,  Anos  1907  y  1908.  Hahana: . 
Govt.,  1909,  pp.  75,  pi.  1).— In  1908  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  there  were  2,892,457 
cattle,  491,830  horses,  55,184  mules,  and  3,102  asses,  an  increase  in  all  cases  over 
tbe  figures  of  1907.  Since  1904  the  number  of  importations  has  steadily 
descreased. 

DAIRT  FABHnrCK— SAIRT^rO. 

Alfalfa  meal  t.  wheat  bran  for  milk  productio9,  J.  B.  Lindsey  {Massa' 
chM^etts  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  2,  pp.  15&-166). — ^The  objept  of  this  experiment  was 
to  compare  the  effect  of  alfalfa  meal  with  wheat  bran  upon  the  general  health 
and  condition  of  the  animal,  upon  the  yield  of  milk,  pilk  solids  and  milk  fat, 
and  to  note  the  economy  of  alfalfa  meal  as  compared  with  bran  as  a  feed  for 
dairy  stock. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  trial  3  of  the  6  new  milch  cows  received  the  alfalfa 
meal  ration  for  6  consecutive  weeks,  the  other  3  receiving  the  wheat  bran 
ration.  In  the  second  half  of  the  trial  the  conditions  were  reversed.  The 
basal  ration  consisted  of  hay,  rowen,  gluten  feed,  and  com  meal,  to  which 
waa  added  4.8  lbs.  of  either  alfalfa  meal  or  wheat  bran. 

The  herd  gain  in  live  weight  was  119  lbs.  with  the  alfalfa  meal,  and  165  lbs. 
with  the  wheat  bran.  During  the  bran  ration  the  average  daily  yield  of  milk 
was  19.36  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  1.21  cts.  per  pound,  and  during  the  alfalfa  meal  ration 
19.08  Iba.  at  a  cost  of  1.32  cts.  per  pound.  The  cost  of  butter  with  the  2  rations 
was  19J^  and  21.8  cts.  per  pound,  respectively.  The  bran  was  estimated  at  $22 
and  tlie  aUSalfSa  meal  at  990  per  too. 
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The  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  were  not  saffici^itly  pronounced 
to  warrant  any  particular  deduction.  It  required  substantially  equal  amounts 
of  digestible  matter  to  produce  equal  amounts  of  milk  and  milk  products. 
Owing  to  the  excess  of  fertilizer  ingredients,  especially  nitrogen,  in  the  wheat 
bran,  that  ration  would  furnish  a  somewhat  richer  manure.  It  is  believed  that 
if  the  grain  rations  had  consisted  of  simply  alfalfa  and  com  meal,  or  bran  and 
com  meal,  the  results  would  have  been  more  favorable  to  the  bran.  The  author 
sees  no  advantage  in  replacing  bran  by  alfalfa  meal,  for  the  reason  that  the 
quality  of  the  latter  is  measured  by  the  grade  of  the  hay  employed  and  is  likely 
to  vary  considerably.  Late-cut  alfalfa  has  a  low  digestibility,  and  will  prove 
decidedly  Inferior  to  a  good  quality  of  bran. 

Animal  residues  as  a  food  for  farm  stock,  J.  B.  Linoset  (Mtissachu^etU 
Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  2,  pp,  149-157),— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  meat 
and  fish  meals  as  feed  for  stock.  An  experiment  is  also  reported,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  compare  the  total  protein  of  dried  blood  with  an  equal  amount 
of  protein  in  cotton-seed  meal  upon  the  yield  of  milk  and  milk  ingredients. 

Two  lots  of  2  cows  each  were  fed  by  the  usual  reversal  method  for  2  periods 
of  2  weeks  each  separated  by  an  interval  of  7  days.  The  average  basal  ration 
consisted  of  20  lbs.  hay,  3  lbs.  bran,  3  lbs.  hominy,  while  the  supplementary 
ration  was  1  lb.  hominy  and  1.13  lbs.  blood,  against  2.25  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  extra  pound  of  hominy  was  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  carl)ohy- 
drate  material  in  the  blood. 

The  yields  of  milk,  total  solids,  and  fat  were  practically  identical  in  each 
period  and  practically  the  same  amounts  of  dry  and  digestible  matter  were 
required.  The  blood  meal  ration  favored  a  noticeable  increase  in  live  weight 
Estimating  the  hay  to  be  worth  $15,  bran  $22,  hominy  $24,  cotton-seed  meal 
$29,  and  blood  $55  a  ton,  the  milk  cost  1.04  cts.  and  butter  17.7  cts.  per  pound 
with  the  blood  meal  ration  and  1J)2  and  16.9  cts.,  resi>ectlvely,  with  the  cotton- 
seed meal.  It  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  objectionable  flavor  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  blood.  The  blood  ration  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
normal  condition  of  the  animals,  all  of  which  consumed  it  readily. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

"  Dried  blood  contains  soote  85  per  cent  of  protein,  and  when  properly  pre- 
pared (not  overheated)  has  i)roved  itself  to  be  highly  digestible  and  well  suited 
as  a  concentrated  protein  nutrient  for  farm  stock. 

**  For  cows  In  milk  It  may  be  fed  in  amounts  varying  from  1  to  2  lbs,  daily, 
mixed  with  concentrates  of  vegetable  origin.  A  satisfactory  combination  for  a 
day's  ration  consists  of  2  to  3  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  2  to  3  lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal  and  1.5  lbs.  of  drleti  blood.  Other  mixtures  can  be  made  containing  blood 
as  a  constituent. 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  the  part  of  economy  to  first  utilize  blood  as  an  animal 
food  rather  than  to  apply  It  directly  as  a  fertilizer. 

"  The  present  price  of  prepared  blood,  its  lack  of  distribution  in  local  mar- 
kets and  the  ignorance  of  the  consumer  concerning  its  merits  as  a  food  have 
thus  far  prevented  its  general  use  for  feeding  purposes." 

Effect  of  soy  bean  meal  and  soy  bean  oil  upon  the  composition  of  mUk 
and  butter  fat,  and  upon  the  consistency  or  body  of  butter,  J.  B.  Lindset. 
E.  B.  HoIXA^D,  and  P.  H.  Smith  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  2,  pp.  66- 
110). — This  Is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  experiments  designed  to  study  the 
eflPect  of  different  feeds  upon  the  character  and  composition  of  dairy  products. 

Two  lots  of  6  cows  each  were  fed  3  periods.  One  lot  received  throughout  an 
average  daily  ration  of  bran,  ground  oats,  com  meal,  gluten  feed,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  mixed  hay,  the  grain  mixture  amounting  to  7.5  lbs.  The  second  lot 
were  fed  the  same  ration  in  the  first  period,  which  lasted  14  days,  but  In  the 
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second  period  of  28  days,  2.8  lbs.  of  the  grain  ration  was  replaced  by  2.3  lbs.  of 
soy  bean  meal  minus  the  oil,  and  in  the  tliird  period,  lasting  21  days,  0.6  lb.  of 
tlie  normal  grain  ration  was  replaced  l^y  the  same  amount  of  soy  bean  oil.  In 
the  second  period  the  second  lot  consumed  about  i  lb.  more  digestible  protein 
than  lot  1^  and  in  the  third  period  0.6  lb.  more  fat.  One  cow  lost  in  live  weight 
owing  to  digestive  disturbances  in  the  second  period,  but  the  flow  of  milk 
appeared  normal  except  in  the  case  of  one  cow  in  lot  2  near  the  close  of  the 
third  period.  Methods  for  determining  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk 
fat  are  gir^i. 

In  the  first  period  lot  1  yielded  a  fat  with  a  little  higher  saponification  value 
than  lot  2.  Other  minor  differences  were  also  noted.  In  the  second  period 
careful  study  of  the  analytical  data  failed  to  reveal  any  marked  differences  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  change  in  the  ration.  In  the  milk  fat  from  lot  2  the 
hlglier  iodin  number  might  indicate  a  small  increase  in  the  amount  of  unsatu- 
rated acids  beyond  that  resulting  from. the  advance  in  the  i)eriod  of  lactation. 
If  such  were  the  case  the  increase  in  all  probability  should  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  tbe  oil  rather  than  to  the  bean  protein.  In  the  third  period  when 
the  bean  meal  was  replaced  by  the  normal  ration  and  the  soy  bean  oil,  the  Kotts- 
dorfer  number  in  lot  2  fell  from  231.59  to  221.65,  and  the  Reichert-Meissl  from 
27.05  to  23.27.  The  iodin  value  increased  from  31.90  to  40.25,  giving  additional 
evidence  of  the  increase  of  oleic  and  possibly  of  linoleic  acids.  In  terms  of  oleic 
acid,  by  calculation,  this  increase  amounts  to  9.26  points.  In  the  first  2  periods 
both  herds  showed  quite  similar  acid  numbers,  varying  from  0.32  to  0.38.  In 
the  third  period,  in  case  of  lot  1,  the  acid  number  increased  slightly  to  0.48,  and 
in  lot  2  to  1.39.  The  ether  number  naturally  varied  with  the  sai)onification  and 
acid  numbers,  being  lowest  in  the  milk  fat  i)roduced  by  lot  2  in  the  third  period. 
The  percentage  of  glycerol  in  fat  fell  to  12.04  in  the  case  of  lot  2  In  the  third 
feeding  period.  The  total  fatty  acids  were  quite  uniform  except  during  the  last 
period  for  lot  2.  The  Valenta  test  had  a  slightly  lower  turbidity  iK)int  in  lot  1 
than  in  lot  2.  In  the  second  period  this  difference  was  more  noticeable,  and  it 
was  very  marked  in  the  third  period,  amounting  to  nearly  12°.  Other  differences 
were  noted  in  the  third  period  in  the  refractive  index,  insoluble  fatty  acids,  the 
saponification  number  of  the  insoluble  acids,  and  the  soluble  fatty  acids.  Meth- 
ods for  determining  these  and  other  contents  are  given.     . 

The  butter  produced  by  lot  2  was  much  softer  than  that  from  lot  1.  Samples 
were  scored  by  experts  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  some  of  th^m,  particularly 
those  in  lot  2  in  the  third  period,  were  off  fiavor.  Churning  data  and  analyses 
of  feeds  are  given. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn : 

**Soy  l)ean  meal  partially  extracted  (2.3  lbs.  per  day  and  head)  seemed  to  be 
without  influence  in  changing  the  proportions  of  the  several  milk  constituents^  or 
in  imparting  any  flavor  to  the  milk. 

*  Soy  bean  oil  (0.6  lb.  per  day  and  head)  was  likewise  without  influence  on  the 
composition  and  flavor  of  the  milk.  * 

"Soy  bean  meal  did  not  modify  the  chemical  character  of  the  butter  fat, 
neither  did  it  have  any  ^ect  upon  the  separation  of  the  fat  from  the  milk 
serum,  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  cream  nor  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  churn- 
ing. Expert  butter  scorers  could  not  detect  any  particular  flavor  In  the  butter 
08  a  result  of  feeding  the  meal.  The  ineai  imparted  a  noticeable  softness  to  the 
body  of  the  butter,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  injure  its  commercial  value  ex- 
cepting during  the  warm  months.  The  softness  of  the  body  of  the  butter  was 
due  probably  to  the  oil  contained  in  the  bean  meal  and  not  to  the  bean  protein. 

"Soy  bean  oil  depressed  the  volatile  fatty  acids  ( Reichert-Melsel  number) 
and  thus  lowered  the  saponiflcation  number  of  the  butter  fat ;  it  Increased  the 
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percentage  of  unsaturated  acids  (iodin  number)  and  the  total  Insoluble  acld& 
The  acid  number  and  Valenta  test  were  also  Increased.  The  oil  did  not  notice- 
ably change  the  melting  point  of  the  fat  as  measured  by  the  Wiley  test;  it 
Increased  somewhat  the  refractive  Index. 

**  The  oil  caused  a  marked  softness  of  the  butter ;  the  latter  also  contained 
some  2  per  cent  more  moisture  than  did  the  butter  produced  by  the  normal 
ration.    No  other  changes  were  observed." 

On  Inhsritancs  in  the  production  of  butter  fat,  H.  L.  Rietz  (BknnetrUai, 
7  (1909),  No.  i-^,  pp.  106-126),— This  Is  a  statistical  Investigation  of  Inheri- 
tance in  the  production  of  butter  fat  made  from  data  in  Vols.  11-18  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Register  of  the  Holstein-BYleslan  Association  of  America,  Vols.  1-10 
were  not  used  because  they  gave  very  few  pairs  of  variates  that  satisfied  tiie 
conditions.  The  paper  is  a  pioneer  study  of  this  important  side  of  cattle  breed- 
ing and  is  of  much  interest  theoretically  because  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
double  selection,  since  only  cows  with  a  certain  minimum  of  butter  fiit  pro- 
duction are  admitted  to  the  record.  CJorrelatlon  tables  are  given  and  the  results, 
which  are  discussed  in  detail,  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"  The  correlation  of  age  and  production  of  butter  fat  by  cows  under  4.75  years 
is  approximately  two-thirds,  and  the  regression  is  linear.  The  correlation  of 
age  and  production  of  cows  over  4.75  years  is  substantially  zero.  The  coeflBcJent 
of  variability  in  production  increases  gradually  from  youth  to  3  years  old,  and 
then  decreases  to  maturity.  Production  of  butter  fat  Is  a  function  transmitted 
to  a  marked  extent.  The  coefficient  of  heredity  betwe^i  cows  and  dams  in  tbe 
performance  of  this  function  is  probably  at  least  as  large  as  the  coefficient  of 
mean  parental  inheritance  of  physical  characters  in  man.  Inheritance  in  pro- 
duction is  more  pronounced  in  mature  than  in  Immature  cows.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  corrected  for  selection  with  the  uncorrected  values  illustrated  the 
great  influence  of  selection  in  modifying  the  correlation  coefficient" 

The  correlation  coefficient  for  cows  under  i,75  years  old  Is  0.662±0.007;  for 
cows  over  4.75  years  it  is  0.030±0.016.  If  the  15  most  extreme  variates  are 
excluded  the  correlation  coefficient  is  0.004±0.026.  By  Including  older  cows  the 
correlati(Hi  coefficient  is  0.688±0.006,  a  slight  increase,  while  the  regression  of 
production  on  age  is  decreased.  For  the  group  under  4.75  years  the  regressioii 
of  production  on  age  is  1.901±0.021;  for  the  group  under  5.25  years,  1.819± 
0.018.  Tbe  mean,  standard  deviation,  coefficient  of  variation,  and  coefficient  of 
correlation  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Meariy  standard  deviation,  coefficient  of  variability,  and  coefficient  of  correlatiM 
of  offspring f  dams,  and  granddams. 


Relationship  of  animals. 


Oftepring  and  dams 
under  4  years 

OfT.sprlng  and  dams 
over  4  years , 

Offspring  and  dams 
differing  by  less 
than  1  year 

Granddams  and  off- 
spring  


(Offspring  .. 
Dams 
Offspring  .. 
Dams 

Offspring  .. 
Dams 


Dams 

Maternal 
granddams, 


Mean. 


10.687  +  0.057 
10. 605  ±0.067 
15.316+0.070 
15. 368  i.  0.070 

12.913+0.063 
12. 915  ±0.063 

15.383±0.078 
15. 423  ±0.077 


Standard  de- 
viation. 


2.136±0.040 
2. 141  ±0.040 
2.648±a049 
2.646±a(»l 

8.292±0.045 
8.880±0.045 

2.377±0.062 
2.495^:0.056 


Coefficient  of 
variability. 


19.99±0.S8 
20.19±0.38 
16.60±0.83 
17.22±0.34 

25.46±0.36 
a6.17±0.88 


Cocffidentoos^ 
reUtkn. 


aS44±0.(BS 
O.284±0.0S 

o.6Si±aou 
asoi±o.a28 


The  correlation  of  milk  fat  production  with  the  production  by  dams  of  sires 
mated  to  the  cows  was  0.140±0.025.  Multiple  correlations  showed  that  a  few 
paternal  granddanis  selected  for  fancy  points  affected  the  correlation  coefficient 
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when  the  ancestors  are  weighted  with  their  offe^ring.  The  method  for  making 
corrections  for  efficiency  selection  is  described  in  detail.  After  making  selec- 
aons  the  standard  deviation  for  cows  under  2:25  years  was  1.99,  for  cows  3  years 
old  2.89,  for  cows  4  years  old  3.00,  for  mature  cows  3.89,  and  for  the  entire  group 
under  4.5  years  2.94.  The  corrected  correlation  coefficients  are  as  follows :  Be- 
tween dam  and  offspring,  for  mature  cows  0.63,  for  cows  under  2  years  OJ25,  and 
for  cows  under  5  years  0.18;  l>etween  granddam  and  offspring,  for  maternal 
sranddams  0.38,  and  paternal  granddams  0.25 ;  and  between  dams  and  dams  of 
sires  with  which  they  are  mated,  0.39.  It  is  thought  that  these  values  are  some- 
^rliat  higher  than  they  should  be,  as  breeders  are  liable  to  keep  from  the  test 
animals  that  can  barely  meet  the  requirements.  Use  was  made  of  the  partial 
correlation  coefficient  to  obtain  an  average  value  during  growth. 

"  We  have  then  0.38  for  a  sort  of  average  value  of  the  correlation  coefficient 
at  fixed  ages  in  the  period  of  growth,  0.145  and  0.25  for  uncorrected  and  cor- 
rected coeffici«it8  of  cows  under  2.25  years  old,  0.28  and  0.63  for  uncorrected 
and  corrected  coefficients  after  maturity.  These  results  seem  convincing  of  the 
fact  that  Inheritance  in  production  of  butter  Is,  in  general,  much  more  pro- 
nounced after  maturity  than  at  a  fixed  stage  in  the  period  of  growth." 

delation  of  milk  to  the  pubUc  health,  W.  A.  Evans  (Milk  Man,  i  (1909), 
No.  9y  pp.  ^-7). — Besides  a  general  discussion  of  the  danger  of  using  unsanitary 
milk,  this  paper,  which  was  read  l)efore  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, gives  an  account  of  the  results  of  pure  milk  ordinances  in  Chicago 
which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1909  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  783). 

"Of  Chicago's  30,060  8-gal.  cans  of  milk  18,000  are  pasteurircd ;  7,000  are 
from  tuberculin  tested  cows,  and  5,000  cans  are  not  complying  with  the  ordi- 
nance. The  7,000  cans  of  tuberculin  tested  milk  come  from  30,000  tuberculosis- 
free  cows.  Nearly  all  of  our  milk  supply  from  Indiana  comes  from  cows  which 
have  been  tul)erculin  tested;  about  one-third  of  that  from  Wisconsin  Is  from 
tested  cows ;  but  little  of  that  in  Illinois  is  from  tested  cowa 

^The  tuberculin  testing  has  been  a  source  of  much  fraud.  Veterinarians 
have  faked  Reports  and  farmers  have  immunized  their  cows  preparatory  to 
the  test  In  Indiana  the  work  was  done  by  the  State  and  it  averaged  very 
satisfactorily.  In  Wisconsin  and  in  Illinois  it  Is  promiscuously  done  and  much 
incompetency  and  much  fraud  has  been  shown  and  some  has  been  proven. 
The  pasteurlxihg  is  done  by  43  plants  in  town  and  100  in  the  country.  Some 
of  tlie  plants  bhve  done  excellent  work ;  some  are  faking,  and  some  are  incom- 
petently run.  Most  of  the  faking  is  done  by  creameries  and  other  butter  plants. 
The  holding  pasteurizers  are  almost  uniformly  good,  the  flash  pasteurizers  are 
sometimes  good  and  sometimes  not.  .  .  .  Not  infrequently  a  milk  which  was 
good  at  the  pasteurizer  was  spoiled  by  a  dirty  bottle,  a  dirty  cup,  or  dirty 
fingers  in  capping.  The  maximum  number  of  bacteria  found  in  a  supposedly 
sterile  l>ottle  was  21,000.    A  count  of  800  was  not  unusuaL 

"All  in  all,  we  ate  sure  that  it  is  easier  to  control  pasteurizers  than  it  is 
to  control  tuberculin  testing,  and  certainly  than  to  control  12,000  farms.  With 
US  these  ordinances  are  not  only  getting  us  better  milk,  but  they  are  helping 
ns  to  get  the  ftirms  cleaned  up.  .  .  .  We  are  sure  that  in  optional  tuberculin 
testing  and  pasteurization,  properly  controlled,  we  have  found  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  this  vexed  milk  question,  a  solution  Irbich  in  time  will  be  found 
acc^rtable  alike  to  farmer,  dealer,  consumer  and  health  official.** 

A  study  of  farm  batter  making  in  New  Hampshire,  F.  Rasmussen  {New 
Hampshire  8ta.  Bui.  I41,  pp.  247-280,  flgs.  ^).— This  bulletin  reports  an  inquiry 
oooceming  the  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the  methods  of  butter  mak- 
ing as  practiced  on  the  farms  throughout  the  State,  and  gives  many  sugges- 
tions on  butter  making  with  special  reference  to  farm  conditions. 
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The  information  concerning  tlie  dairy  conditions  was  obtained  by  sending  oat 
circular  letters  and  by  a  field  agent  who  visited  over  100  farms  In  different 
parts  of  the  Stata  Dairying  seemed  to  be  Increasing  In  some  sections,  decreas- 
ing in  others.  A  large  quantity  of  butter  is  made  on  farms  because  of  poor 
transportation  facilities,  a  widely  scattered  population,  small  herds  of  dairy 
cows,  and  a  special  demand  for  good  dairy  butter. 

The  amount  of  butter  made  on  farms  varied  from  7  to  500  lbs.  per  week  and 
averaged  about  5*S.5  lbs.  The  majority  of  farmers  churned  only  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  sold  to  private  trade  in  prints.  The  price  of  butter  ranged  from 
20  to  40  cts.  per  pound. 

The  more  common  defects  found  in  the  farm  butter  were  rancidity,  poor 
flavors,  and  a  mottled  condition,  and  were  due  to  poor  equipment,  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  Indifference  or  ignorance  of  modem  sanitary  methods  in  handling 
milk  and  making  butter.  The  overrun  varied  from  4.7  to  19  per  cent.  Much  of 
the  cream  was  old  and  sour  and  was  often  churned  at  too  high  a  temperatnre. 
Overchuming  and  overworking  are  also  common  faults. 

Details  are  given  of  the  equipment  required  for  making  farm  butter  by  mod- 
em sanitary  methods  on  a  farm  carrying  about  20  cows. 

On  the  staining  of  cheese  by  iron  and  copper  salts  and  the  analytical 
proof  of  this  metal  in  cheese  curd,  A.  Schaeffeb  (Milchic,  Zenthl.,  5  (1909), 
No,  10,  pp.  ^25-^30).— Attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  discoloration  of  cheese 
due  to  contact  with  the  different  metals  of  which  dairy  utensils  are  made.  It 
was  found  that  0.0005  per  cent  of  ferric  ox  id  in  the  curd  may  cause  enough 
discoloration  to  affect  the  market  value  of  the  cheese,  although  a  chee« 
may  contain  as  much  as  0.0002  per  cent  when  ripened  quickly  with  soda  and 
show  no  discoloration  for  about  8  days.  When  stored  for  a  longer  period  the 
cheese  is  discolored.  Staining  occurs  less  frequently  with  copi)er,  and  O.OOl 
per  cent  of  cupric  oxid  Is  necessary  to  cause  it.  Methods  of  analysis  are  given 
on  page  212  of  this  Issue. 

"  Kokkelin  "  a  Finnish  cheese  food  (.Y.  Y.  Produce  R(n\  and  Amcr,  Crcam^  , 
29  {1909),  No,  2,  p.  63), — ^A  note  on  an  article  by  Grotenfelt,  concerning  a  dalrr 
dish  used  in   Finland  whereby  the  skim  milk  is  utilized  and  preserved  for 
winter  use. 

"  When  the  cream  has  been  removed  the  milk,  which  at  that  time  generallx 
is  more  or  less  coagulated  (shallow  setting),  is  placed  near  the  bake  oven  or 
other  warm  place  so  that  the  milk  coagulates  firmly  and  the  whey  separates. 
When  firm,  the  whey  is  removed  and  tlie  *  kokkelin*  (curd)  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  vessel  and  covered  with  bark  pieces  (birch  bark).  On  top  of  this  Is 
poured  cold  water  which,  now  and  then,  is  removed  and  replaced  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  last  sour  whey.  The  whey  is  used  mixed  with  water  or  milk  as  a 
drink  for  man  and  beast  and  the  curd  thus  treated  may  be  kept  under  watrt" 
for  months  and  constitutes  an  important  Item  in  the  winter  food.** 

Cheese  milk  payments,  G.  A.  Olson  (N,  Y.  Prodiwe  Rev.  and  Amer.  Creauu 
29  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  7^,  76,  77). — The  disadvantages  of  various  methods  of  cal- 
culating the  yield  of  cheese  are  i>olnted  out  The  author  submits  a  table  for 
computing  the  yield  based  on  the  percentages  of  both  fat  and  total  solidR 

[Hydrostatic  cream  balance]  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  40  {1909),  No.  J^O,  p.  1185, 
fig,  1), — A  simple  and  sensitive  hydrostatic  cream  balance  for  weighing  cream 
in  testing  the  percentage  of  fat  is  illustrated  and  described. 

This  apparatus,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  hydrostatic  cream  balance,  was  de- 
vised at  the  Wisconsin  Exi>erinient  Station.  It  consists  of  a  brass  float  similar 
to  a  hydrometer,  which  is  placed  In  a  cylinder  of  water.  The  float  supports  a 
platform  on  which  are  placed  a  cream  bottle  and  a  9  gm.  weight    Small  (01 
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gm.)  weights  are  added  until  the  float  sinks  to  a  line  marked  on  the  spindle. 
The  9  gm.  weight  is  then  removed  and  the  cream  pipetted  into  the  bottle  in 
sufficient  amount  to  sink  the  float  again  to  the  mark. 

VETEEINABT  MEDICINE. 

Studies  on  blood  and  blood  parasites,  H.  Crawley  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Bur. 
Anim,  Indus.  BuL  J 19,  pp.  31,  figs.  3). — ^Thus  bulletin  consists  of  three  papers. 

I.  Observations  on  mammalian  blood  with  dark-field  illumination  (pp.  5-15). — 
The  apparatus  used  in  these  studies  consisted  of  a  substage  condenser,  arc  lamp, 
and  rheostat,  the  latter  serving  to  cut  down  the  laboratory  current  to  4  amperes. 
Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  use  of  this  apparatus  the  top  part  of 
the  condenser,  the  slide,  and  the  cover  glass  must  all  be  scrupulously  clean  and 
that  the  film  of  oil  between  the  condenser  and  the  slide  must  be  free  from  air 
globules.  The  blood  studied  was  that  of  the  cow,  sheep,  rabbit,  guinea  pig, 
white  rat,  and  man.  The  phenomena  observed  are  treated  under  the  captions 
blood  dust,  beaded  threads,  flagellated  erythrocytes  and  free  flagella,  bodies 
showing  pseudopodia,  erythrocytes,  leucocytes,  and  blood  plates. 

II.  The  priority  of  Cryptobia  Leidy,  18J^6,  over  Trypanoplasma  Laveran,  and 
Mesnil,  1901  (pp.  16-20). — It  is  shown  that  the  rules  of  priority  compel  the  use 
of  the  generic  name  Cryptobia.  The  synonymy  of  the  genus  Cryptobia  and  the 
several  species  belonging  to  it  has  been  worked  out  and  is  presented  together 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject. 

III.  Trypanosoma  americanum  n.  sp.,  a  trypanoson^e  which  appears  in  cul- 
tures made  from  the  blood  of  American  cattle  (pp.  21-31). — ^The  author  has 
studied  the  blood  of  cattle  in  this  country  and  found  that  when  cultured  in 
common  beef  bouillon  It  develops  trypanosomes  in  from  2  to  4  days,  varying  with 
the  temperature.  These  trypanosomes  also  appear  in  cultures  of  cow's  blood  in 
mutton  bouillon,  either  acid  or  alkalina  They  appeared  in  the  blood  of  all 
cows  tested  including  animals  parasitized  with  and  animals  free  from  Piro- 
plasma  bigeminum.  Although  many  of  the  cultures  were  examined  daily  from 
the  first,  flagellates  were  never  found  on  the  first  day  and  but  once  on  the  second. 

"  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  trypanosome  here  described  and  figured  is  a 
common  parasite  of  healthy  American  cattle.  Its  morphological  peculiarity  is 
that  the  trophonucleus  and  kinetonucleus  lie  very  close  together.  This  pecul- 
iarity is  shown  by  T.  transvaliense,  taken  to  be  a  variety  of  T.  theileri,  and,  as 
well  as  can  be  made  out  from  his  figures,  by  the  trypanosome  found  by  Mlya- 
jlma.  If  this  last  fact  be  so,  then  Miyajima  is  in  error  in  his  conclusion  that  his 
flagellate  is  a  phase  of  Piroplasma.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  tryimnosomes 
appear  in  cultures  of  blood  from  healthy  cattle  is  of  considerable  significance, 
and  is  decidedly  against  the  belief  that  they  are  stages  in  the  life  history  of 
a  luemosporidian." 

The  leucocytozoa:  Protozoal  parasites  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  of  vertebrates,  Annie  Pobteb  {8ci.  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent.,  4  (1909),  No. 
14,  PP'  248-266,  figs.  4 )  .—Following  a  general  description  of  the  leucocytozoa 
an  account  is  given  of  their  movements,  comparative  morphology,  multiplication, 
and  reproduction,  mode  of  transmission,  distribution,  and  nomenclature. 

A  bibliography  of  19  titles  is  included. 

The  modes  of  division  of  Spirochseta  recurrentis  and  S.  duttoni  as  ob- 
served in  the  living  organisms,  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Annie  Porter  {Proc. 
Roy.  8oc.  [London^,  8er.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B  551,  pp.  500-505) .—From  observa- 
tions on  the  living  organisms  the  authors  find  that  both  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse division  occur  in  spirochetes  as  seen  in  8.  recurrentis,  8.  duttoni,  8. 
anodontw,  and  8.  balbianii. 
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Further  obserrations  mpon  tsetse  flies  and  trypsnosomes,  KunKK  {Devt. 
Med.  Wchnschr.y  S5  {1909),  No.  45,  pp.  195^195%,  figs.  4/  Sleeping  Bk^a^m 
Bur,  [London],  Bui.  11,  Bup„  pp.  44^-454 ) .—This  Is  a  continuation  of  tuTestigi- 
tions  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  785). 

From  experiments  conducted  in  which  large  numbers  of  flies  bred  from  papft- 
riums  were  fed  upon  infected  monkeys  and  later  upon  healthy  monkeys,  it  is 
concluded  that  OlosHna  moraitana  does  not  transmit  Trypano9oma  gambiente. 
No  less  than  805  G.  palpalU  and  722  O.  morsitans  bred  from  pupariums  were 
fed  first  on  infected  and  then  on  healthy  animals,  but  no  obseryation  was  made 
which  supported  the  hypothesis  of  hereditary  transmission  of  pathogenk 
trypanosomes. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  the  epidemology  of  sleeping  sickness  and  of 
animal  trypanosomiasis  no  part  is  played  by  inherited  trypanosomes  and  tiut 
meclianica]  transmission  lias  a  subordinate  importance  or  none  at  alL  In  tlie 
course  of  his  investigations  he  has  met  with  no  case  in  which  trypanosomes 
were  conveyed  mechanically  from  animal  to  animal,  1,910  flies  {O.  pdlpalU  and 
moraitans)  having  been  fed  on  infected  animals  and  18  to  24  hours  afterwards 
on  susceptible  healthy  animals  without  a  case  of  infection.  He  states  that  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that  trypanosomes  of  mammals  in  the  gut  of  flies  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  flagellates  of  unknown  origin.  T,  tullochii  is  believed  to 
be  a  developmental  form  of  T.  gamhienae,  as  it  was  often  seen  in  O.  palpaUi 
artificially  infected  with  that  trypanosome.  He  doubts  If  T.  gamhienae  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  fly  ftom  T,  brucei  and  perhaps  other  mammiilian 
trypanosomes. 

Feeding  experiments  conducted  seem  to  show  that  only  those  flies  which  fteH 
on  warm-blooded  animals  drop  larvae.  The  experiment  also  shows  tbat  tbe 
female  fly  requires  mammalian  blood  to  produce  young  and  that  crocodile 
blood  can  not  replace  it. 

Inie  development  of  Trypanosoma  gramblense  in  Olosslna  palpalis,  D. 
Bbuce  bt  al.  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B  550,  pp.  40S- 
JiH,  pis.  2;  aha.  in  Sleeping  Sickneaa  Bur.  [London]  Bui.  10,  pp.  5<J9-57i).— In 
the  authors'  experiments  flies  first  became  infected  18  days  after  thrfr  first 
feed  on  infected  animals  and  continued  infective  up  to  76  days.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  but  one  of  the  60  artificially  infected  flies  used  became  infectire. 
It  is  considered  that  in  nature  the  proportion  must  he  even  less,  as  many  of 
the  flies,  in  many  localitieH  at  least,  can  never  have  fed  on  an  animal  the  blood 
of  which  contained  Trypanoaoma  gamhienae. 

On  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  Trypanosoma  lewlsi  in  ICns  rattus  and  in  X. 
decumanus  and  its  relation  to  the  mechanism  of  transmission  of  the  inf  ecticn, 
G.  F.  Petbie  and  C.  R.  Avabi  (Parasitology,  2  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  S05-92k.  chartt 
8). — The  authors  find  that  there  are  definite  seasonal  variations  in  the  preva- 
lence of  trypanosome  infections  in  Mus  rattus  and  M.  decumanus.  It  is  prob- 
able that  temperature  operates  by  influencing  a  developmental  cycle  of  tte 
trypanosomes  in  the  transmitting  insects. 

A  case  of  Trypanosoma  theileri  in  Madras,  I.  F.  Valladabes  (Jour.  Trap. 
Vet.  Sci.,  4  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  544,  545,  pi.  i).— A  report  of  the  ssrmptoms  in  a 
bull  at  Madras  which  is  thought  to  have  died  of  trypanosomlasia  T.  theOeri 
was  found  in  blood  smears  but  no  piroplasmata  were  discovered. 

Trypanosoma  theileri  and  galziekte,  H.  T.  Pease  (Jour.  Trop.  Yet.  flfci,  4 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  532-539). — Fi"om  recent  investigations  and  inquiries  it  appears 
that  T.  theileri  is  fairly  common  among  the  cattle  and  buffalo  of  India,  and 
thsit  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  parasite  gives  rise  to  any  disease  tn  them. 

A  note  on  the  occurrence  of  a  trypanosome  in  the  African  elephant,  D. 
Bbuce  et  al.  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B  550,  pp.  4^^- 
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4i<(,  pL  i). — ^Tbe  authors  describe  a  trjrpanosome  found  in  the  blood  of  an  ele- 
phant shot  near  Ngogole  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Albert  The  parasite  has 
been  glTen  the  provisional  name  Trypanosoma  elephantU. 

Tba  preeence  of  anthraT  in  the  intestinal  contents  of  animals,  A.  Ciuca 
and  G.  Fenea  {CompU  Rend,  8oc.  Biol.  [ParU],  67  {1909),  No.  27,  pp.  SOI, 
S02). — ^The  authors  examined  the  feces  of  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  and  pigs 
affected  with  anthrax  and  almost  invariably  found  that  the  bacilli  were  present 
and  in  numliers  inv^^elj  proportional  to  the  rapidity  of  the  disease.  The  in- 
testine favors  ^M>re  formation,  In  which  stage  the  bacillus  is  resistant  to  the 
putrefaction,  as  anthrax  cultures  can  always  be  obtained  by  heating  the  fecal 
matter  to  65*  C.  Under  these  c<mditions  the  colonies  are  the  more  numerous 
the  latOT  the  examination  is  made.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  the  feces 
therefore  affords  a  certain  means  for  deciding  whether  an  animal  has  died  of 
anthrax,  even  though  the  cadaver  has  become  more  or  lees  putrid. 

Vaccination  airftlnst  symptomatic  anthrax  in  Switzerland  and  some  other 
oountrlea,  R.  Balavoins  {SchweU:.  Arch.  TierheUk.,  51  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  1S7- 
185,  fign.  7;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  IJ^,  pp.  636,  637).— A  review 
of  the  work  on  protective  inoculation  against  this  disease. 

The  specific  chancres  in  the  flrsu^Uon  cells  of  animals  affected  with  rabies 
and  distemper,  O.  Lentz  {Ztschr.  Uyg,  u.  Infektionskrank.,  62  {1908),  No.  1, 
pp,  6S-^4,  pi.  1). — ^A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  importance 
of  Negri's  bodies^ 

The  rapid  dia^^nosis  of  rabies,  F.  Neri  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc],  1.  AU.,  Orig., 
50  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  409-412). —A  new  method  for  staining  Negri's  bodies  is 
described. 

Babies  in  the  street  do^rs  of  Cronstantlnople,  P.  Remlingeb  {Bui.  8oc.  Cent. 
MM.  y^i.^  86  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  137-144;  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci„  4  {1909),  No.  4* 
561-66$). — ^The  street  dogs  of  Constantinople,  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
90,000,  are  allowed  absolute  liberty,  the  vicious  ones  being  destroyed  from  time 
to  time. 

In  spite  of  this  almost  complete  absence  of  sanitary  policing,  rabies  among 
these  dogs  is  extremely  rare.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  more  or  less 
inunune  to  the  disease.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  during  the  course  of 
8  years'  residence  in  Constantinople  the  author  has  inoculated  hundreds  of 
street  dogs  under  the  most  varied  conditions  and  with  different  strains  of 
vims*  but  has  never  observed  any  particular  resistance  of  the  indigenous  dog. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  rarity  of  rabies  in  street  dogs  is  not  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  paralytic  form  of  the  disease,  as  furious  rabies  Is  about  twice 
as  common  as  the  paralytic  form.  .  It  is  believed  that  it  is  **  the  special  condi- 
tloQS  under  which  street  dogs  live,  their  distribution  into  distinct  groups,  and 
the  subtle  instinct  which  makes  others  avoid  a  rabid  dog  to  which  we  must 
attribute  more  than  to  any  peculiarities  in  the  disease  itself  the  rarity  of 
rabies  In  Constantinople  street  dogs." 

Ccmtribution  to  the  study  of  hemorrhasric  septicemia,  S.  H.  Gaigeb  {Jour. 
Trap.  Vet  8cL,  4  {1909),  No.  4,  PP*  601-624,  pi.  1,  fig.  i,  cJiarts  8).— The  cultural 
idiaractersy  morphology,  biology,  pathogenicity,  and  distribution  of  the  bacilli 
in  the  animal  body  are  here  reported  upon. 

The  bacilli  are  said  to  be  preseit  in  every  organ  and  fluid  of  the  animal  body. 
The  accepted  theory  is  that  they  live  in  the  damp  soil  or  in  the  soil  water,  that 
the  disease  appears  during  the  rains  when  the  soil  water  rises,  and  that  ani- 
mals become  Infected  by  ingestion.  Immunity  can  be  conferred  on  animals  by 
feeding  on  virulent  bouillon  cultures;  by  starting  with  less  than  a  fatal  dose 
of  pure  booillon  culture,  and  giving  increased  doses;  by  commencing  with  an 
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inoculation  of  bacilli  separated  from  their  toxins  and  later  giving  toxin  sob- 
cutaneously  in  increased  doses;  and  by  inoculating  attenuated  bacillL 

On  the  relation  of  Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  to  the  typhus  fever  of 
Mexico,  J.  F.  Ai^debson  and  J.  Golddebgeb  (Pub,  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp,  Sen. 
U,  8.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts,,  24  {1009),  yo.  50,  pp.  1861,  1862 ) .—Observations  of 
typhus  fever  in  Mexico  City  bring  out  ceilaln  definite  clinical  differences  between 
this  disease  and  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

A  farther  note  upon  the  relationship  between  avian  and  human  tuberea- 
losis,  S.  G.  Shattock  and  L.  S.  Dudgeon  (Lancet  [London],  1909,  II,  So.  l\, 
pp.  1739-17.^2). — "These  various  results  show  that  the  white  rat  is  inmuine  to 
the  avian  tubercle  bacillus,  whether  the  bacillus  is  experimentally  injected  (in 
pure  culture  or  directly  from  the  diseased  viscera)  or  whether  it  is  introduced  in 
large  quantities  by  the  mouth." 

The  antibodies  in  tuberculosis  and  their  relation  to  tuberculin  inocu- 
lation and  vaccination^  W.  J.  Butleb  and  W.  T.  Mefford  (Jour,  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  53  (1909),  No.  25,  pp.  2092-2094) .—The  authors  have  drawn  the  foUow- 
ing  conclusions: 

"  No  relation  exists  between  the  complement-binding  authority  and  tuberculin 
inoculations  and  vaccinations,  between  the  complement-binding  antibody  and 
the  opsonic  index,  or  between  the  opsonic  index  and  the  tuberculin  skin  reaction. 

**  Not  only  have  our  examinations  failed  to  show  any  relation  between  tubo*- 
-culln  antibodies  and  tuberculin  reactions  and  inoculations,  but,  on  account  of 
observing  occasionally  an  inhibition  of  hemolysis  with  normal  serums,  we  are 
strongly  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  complement-binding  reaction  is  not  specific 
for  tuberculosis." 

The  loco-weed  disease,  C.  D.  Mabsh  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  3S0, 
pp.  16,  figs.  4)' — This  is  a  brief  practical  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  work 
on  the  loco  disease,  intended  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  ranchmen  and 
stockmen  on  the  western  ranges  and  the  National  Forests.  Detailed  accounts  of 
field  and  laboratory  ^investigations  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  20, 
p.  280;  21,  p.  484). 

An  unrecorded  i>oi8on  plant,  A.  J.  Ewart  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7 
(1909),  No.  6,  p.  391). — Pimpernel  or  shepherd's  weather  glass  (AnagaUk 
arvcnsis),  formerly  prized  as  a  medicine,  is  reiwrted  to  have  killed  a  namb^ 
of  sheep.  The  active  principle  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  narcotic 
It  la  also  rei>orted  to  have  killed  dogs,  to  which  it  was  administered  as  a  medi- 
cine, by  producing  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  A  blue  flowered  form  (A. 
ea*rulca),  which  is  very  common,  has  similar  properties. 

Fatal  colics  in  consequence  of  mold  (Penicillium  glaucum)  poisoning. 
Hack  (Ztschr.  Veterindrk.,  21  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  $28-330,  fig.  1;  abs.  m  Vd. 
Jour..  65  (WOO),  No.  413,  pp.  590,  591). — A  report  on  the  iK)isoning  of  horses  in 
Hamburg  by  the  feeding  of  moldy  grain. 

Poisoning  by  raw  potatoes  (Veroffentl.  Jahres.-Vet.  Ber.  Tierdrzte  Preust.. 
7  (1006  [pub.  1000]),  pt.  2,  p.  34;  Vet.  Rec,  22  (1009),  No.  1114,  p.  5i5).— Two 
outbreaks  of  cattle  poisoning  due  to  eating  large  quantities  of  raw  potatoes 
are  reported.  In  the  first,  which  was  among  a  herd  of  cattle  numl>ering  64 
head,  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In  the  second, 
2  cows  which  had  been  fed  i)otato  parings  developed  eczema  of  the  hind  limbs, 
as  in  the  first  outbreak,  and  in  addition  diarrhea.  Emaciation  set  in  and  in 
one  case  was  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  slaughter. 

Cattle  poisoning  from  arsenate  of  lead,  J.  B.  Paige  (Massachusetts  8t^ 
Rpt.  1908,  pt.  2,  pp.  183-199). — In  order  to  determine  whether  farm  anUnals 
are  poisoned  by  the  Ingestion  of  grass  and  foliage  of  shrubs  sprayed  with  a^9^ 
nate  of  lead  as  used  In  the  destruction  of  the  gipsy  moth,  feeding  experiments 
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were  conducted  with  5  mature  cows  which  had  been  condemned  as  tuberculous. 
The  details  of  the  experiments  including  the  symptoms  of  the  animals  are 
reported  In  tabular  form,  followed  by  reports  of  the  post-mortem  examinations. 
Disi>arene  was  the  form  of  arsenate  of  lead  used.  "  In  the  case  of  cow  No.  1, 
29  gm.,  administered  at  the  rate  of  1  gm.  per  day,  produced  violent  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  With  animal  No.  2,  16.5  gm.,  given  in  dally  doses  of  i  gm.  per 
day.  caused  violent  purging,  loss  of  appetite  and  paresis.  No.  3  took  151  gm. 
iu  2,  3  and  4  gm.  doses  daily  before  equally  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning 
apiieared.  With  No.  4,  28.35  gm.  given  at  one  dose  in  capsule  at  9.45  a.  m. 
produced  toxic  effects  In  less  than  24  hours,  from  which  the  animal  did  not 
recover  completely  for  6  or  7  days.  In  the  case  of  No.  5,  56.70  gm.  caused  death 
in  69i  hours.  A  study  of  the  records  of  the  5  animals  shows  that  frequently 
repeated  small  doses  of  the  arsenate  have  the  same  effect  in  the  end  as  do 
large  nonfatal  doses  given  at  one  time.  In  feeding  the  lead  arsenate  paste 
it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  every  conceivable  means  to  induce  the  cows  to 
take  it  after  a  few  doses  had  been  given.  At  first  when  mixed  with  the  hay 
or  grain  it  was  readily  eaten,  but  after  a  short  time  the  animals  would  care- 
fully separate  every  particle  of  the  paste  from  the  hay  or  grain  and  leave  it 
uneaten.  .  .  .  When  the  hay  that  had  been  drenched  with  1  and  2  oz.  of  lead 
arsenate  in  water  was  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dried,  it  was  readily  eaten 
by  the  cows  that  had  previously  refused  the  fresh  paste,  even  when  thoroughly 
mixed  with  hay  and  grain,  or  Inclosed  without  capsule  Inside  of  pieces  of  roots 
and  apples." 

Milk  was  analyzed,  and  also  fed  to  a  calf,  but  fulled  to  give  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  lend  or  arsenic.  Parts  from  the  different  organs  of  the  second 
animal  were  analyzed  as  a  composite  specimen  and  found  to  contain  abundant 
evidence  of  lead  and  traces  of  arsenic.  A  brief  summary  Is  given  of  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  and  chronic  poisoning,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

A  moderately  heavy  growth  of  herdsgrass  grown  on  an  area  35  ft.  In  diameter 
was  found,  when  thoroughly  hayed,  to  weigh  50  lbs.  From  this  It  Is  computed 
tliat  with  a  drip  of  1  gal.  in  10  of  a  mixture  of  10  lbs.  of  the  arsenate  to  100 
gal.  of  water,  each  10  lbs.  of  the  hay  would  carry  9.06  gm.  of  the  arsenate 
Xiaste,  or  practically  one-half  of  that  amount  of  the  dried  arsenate.  The  author 
does  not  consider  It  probable  that  a  single  feed  of  such  hay  would  produce 
serious  effects  but  that  the  continuous  feeding  of  It  for  several  days  In  succes- 
sion would  do  so.  Judging  from  the  experience  In  the  feeding  of  treated  hay. 
It  is  thought  that  the  animals  would  eat  sufficient  to  cause  fatal  poisoning. 

In  these  experiments  the  author  was  unable  to  detect  an  Individual  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  action  of  the  poison.  It  is  thought  that  the  harmless  effects 
of  arsenate  of  lead  on  a  horse  noted  by  Kirkland  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  567)  Is  ac- 
counted for  In  part  at  least  by  the  natural  nonsusceptibility  of  the  animal  to  the 
action  of  lead,  to  which  ruminants  appear  to  be  particularly  susceptible. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  cattle,  A.  J.  Murray  {U.  S,  Dept. 
AffT,,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  68,  rev.,  pp.  l.i).—A  reprint  with  slight  changes 
from  the  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  283). 

The  Orand  Traverse  disease  or  Lake  Shore  disease,  O.  D.  Smith  {Michigan 
8ta.  Spec.  Bui.  50,  pp.  3-10). — Complaints  having  been  made  to  the  station  In 
1904  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  about  West  Olive  In  Ottawa  County  and 
elsewhere,  animals  were  purchased  for  examination  and  treatment.  Investi- 
gations have  also  been  conducted  under  the  Adams  fund  and  are  here  reported 
In  detail.  A  report  of  a  visit  to  the  section  where  the  disease  occurs  by  Dr.  W. 
Qiltner  is  appended  to  the  account. 
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"The  BjmptomB  of  this  disease  are  well  defined.  They  consist  of  genenl 
emaciation  so  extreme  as  to  indicate  that  all  of  the  superficial  Cat  of  the  bodj 
had  been  used,  leaving  the  skin  apparently  attached  to  the  bones.  At  the  out- 
set the  head  is  carried  low  with  drooping  ears.  The  coat  'stares  and  the  ap- 
petite falls  off.  The  animals  drink  less  and  less  as  the  disease  advances,  ontil 
finally  they  refuse  to  drink  altogether.  As  the  appetite  fails  it  becomes  de- 
praved. The  cattle  eat  such  materials  as  wood,  leather,  rope  or  bark  from 
stumps.  The  chewing  of  bones  is  quite  common,  as  it  is  in  many  other  ail- 
ments of  the  digestive  tract  From  the  beginning  the  l)owel8  show  a  tendeocy 
toward  constipation,  which  increases.  As  the  disease  advances  the  gambrd 
joints  or  hoclts  approach  each  other,  while  walking.  The  animal  places  one 
foot  in  front  of  the  other,  describing  a  half  circle  with  each  hind  foot,  at  each 
step.  .  .  . 

"  The  third  stomach,  or  manifolds,  seemed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  and 
here  extensive  lesions  were  often  found.  Whore  the  disease  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  the  animal  was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  the  contents  of  the  mani- 
folds were  dry,  hard  and  seemingly  attached,  as  if  glued,  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane. When  the  autopsy  took  place  after  doses  of  oil  and  gruel  had  been 
given,  there  were  found  openings  In  the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  which 
food  could  pass,  but  where  the  examination  was  made  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  laxative  treatment,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  one  aolid 
mass,  filling  the  various  divisions  between  the  folds  of  the  stomach.  Even  after 
the  laxative  treatment  was  well  under  way,  when  post-mortems  were  held, 
masses  of  dried,  hardened  feed  were  still  found  occupying  the  spaces  between 
the  folda  When  the  disease  had  progressed  so  far  that  the  animals  were  too 
weak  to  stand,  the  lining  membrane  of  this  third  stomach  seemed  to  sloogb  off 
In  a  slimy  condition ;  in  other  cases  the  divisions  of  the  manifold  itself  were 
readily  torn  by  slight  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The  gall  bladder  was  almo6t 
invariably  enlarged,  sometimes  to  twice  its  natural  size.*' 

No  specific  agent  has  been  incriminated  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  due  to  several  conditions  that  prevail,  namely,  dry  June  grass 
pasture  followed  by  dry  fodder  in  winter,  ingestion  of  more  or  less  sand,  in* 
sufficient  water,  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  horn  files,  ergoted  rye,  and 
cold  winter  quarters  with  insulficient  attention. 

All  animals  able  to  stand  on  arrival  at  the  station  and  fed  laxative  feed  re- 
covered and  made  astonishing  gains  after  the  return  of  the  appetite  and  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  drink.  Observations  about  West  Olive  confirmed 
the  idea  that  the  removal  of  cows  from  their  own  districts  to  higher  lands, 
where  more  abundant  rations  could  be  fed  them,  usually  resulted  in  recovery- 
Cows  which  had  been  pastured  continuously  on  clover  pasture,  or  on  any  8n^ 
cul^it  pasture,  did  not  have  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  in  the  late  falL  1^ 
rule  seemed  invariable  that  the  cows  then  sick  with  the  disease  were  only  soch 
as  had  been  running  on  dry  pasture  where  the  grass  was  thin,  ripe,  and  dried 
up.  It  sometimes  transpired  that  cows  which  had  been  pastured  on  succulent 
pasture  when  placed  on  very  dry  feed  succumbed  to  the  disease  late  in  the 
winter  or  in  the  spring  following. 

Contagious  abortion  of  cattle,  A.  Nuesch  (Schweiz.  Arch,  TierheUk.,  iO 
{1908),  No.  5,  pp,  32S-326;  ab8.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  (1909),  No.  1097,  p.  W.—tbe 
author  has  checked  this  disease  by  the  Internal  administration  of  caihoHc  acid, 
and  recommends  If  to  2§  pts.  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
daily  in  a  single  dose.  Both  pregnant  cows  and  those  which  have  already 
al)orted  are  thus  treated,  and  the  daily  medication  is  continued  from  5  to  10 
days.    No  unfavorable  effects  of  the  drug  were  observed. 
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On  biliary  fever  in  cattle  in  German  Southwest  Africa,  E.  Leipzigeb  {Deut, 
Tierarztl.  Wchnwhr,,  11  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  150-152;  aba.  in  Jour.  Trap.  Vet. 
Bci.^  k  {1909),  No.  4,  p.  596). — In  this  account  of  the  disease  and  its  occurrence 
In  German  Southwest  Africa,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  found  any  trypanosome  In  the  blood  of  the  affected  animals  which 
<^me  under  his  observation,  although  Theller  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  680)  considers 
the  disease  to  be  so  caused. 

Specific  chronic  enteritis  of  cattle  (Johne's  disease)  {Vet.  Jour.,  65  {1909), 
No.  4H,  pp.  608-614)' — A  summary  of  papers  presented  at  the  International 
Veterinary  Congress  at  The  Hague,  1909,  by  B.  Bang,  E.  Li^naux,  W.  Stuuis 
man,  Miessner,  H.  Markus,  and  J.  Bongert 

Avian  tuberculin  as  a  diagrnostic  agent  in  Johne's  disease,  O.  Bang 
{CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  L  Abt.,  Orig.,  51  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  450-455;  abs.  in  Vet. 
Rec,  22  {1909),  No.  1115,  pp.  343,  5-^4 ) .—Although  cattle  suffering  from  Johne's 
disease  do  not  react  to  injections  of  ordinary  tuberculin,  unless  they  are  also 
simultaneously  affected  with  tul>erculosis,  experiments  conducted  by  the  author 
show  tliat  they  do  react  to  avian  tuberculin.  The  doses  of  avian  tuberculin 
employed  ranged  from  0.75  gm.  to  2  gm.  (approximately  13  to  35  minims). 
He  contests  the  assumption  that  Johne*s  disease  may  be  caused  by  the  bacillus 
of  avian  tuberculosis,  objecting  to  it  because  fowls  are  resistant  to  attempts 
to  infect  them  by  feeding  and  inoculation  with  material  from  Johne*s  disease, 
and  because  cattle,  after  feeding  with  avian  tul)ercle  bacilli,  develop  true 
tuberculosis. 

Hook-worm  disease  in  calves,  J.  O.  Duschanek  {Tierarztl.  Zentbl.,  32 
(1909),  No.  8,  pp.  114-118;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  {1909),  No.  1115,  p.  5^^).— The 
author  records  an  outbreak  of  hook-worm  disease  on  a  farm  at  Prague,  in 
which  28  out  of  40  calves  ranging  from  5  months  to  a  year  old  were  lost.  He 
recommends  kamala  and  aloes,  5  gm.  of  each  to  be  administered  In  water  and 
continued  until  the  evacuations  become  diarrheic.  Calves  which  are  treated  in 
this  manner  sufficiently  early  recover  completely.  In  addition  the  stalls  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected,  the  dung  burned,  and  the  animals  kept  within  doors. 

An  epizootic  among  Algerian  sheep,  L.  Caze  {Rev.  G^n.  M^d.  V6t,,  IS 
{1909),  No.  155,  pp.  633-639).— Further  investigations  have  led  the  author  to 
conclude  that  the  disease  of  sheep  in  Algeria,  which  has  resulted  in  considerable 
loss,  is  due  to  some  cause  other  than  parasitic  worms  as  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  789).  Micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  blood,  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  and  suprarenal  capsules.  It  is  thought  tliat  the 
disease  is  a  pasteurellosis. 

Protective  inoculation  against  sheep  pox,  L.  Voigt  {Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt. 
Tierheilk.,  35  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  295-301;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  22  {1909),  No.  1116, 
p.  S60). — ^The  author  confirms  the  results  obtained  by  Konew  as  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1185). 

The  method  consists  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  goat  with  sheep  pox 
material  and  the  continued  passing  of  the  material  thus  obtained  from  goat  to 
goat.    The  immunity  conferred  in  this  way  is  said  to  last  for  a  year. 

CkBuurus  serialis  in  a  goat,  D.  Dey  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Sci.,  4  {1909),  No.  4, 
pp.  556-560,  pi.  1 ) . — A  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  parasite  in  the  goat. 

HofiT  cholera,  M.  Dobset  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  379,  pp.  23,  figs, 
3). — ^This  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin  24  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  664)  and  has  been 
prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  the  practical  farmer.  The  author  urges 
those  interested  in  preventive  inoculation  to  cooperate  with  the  state  authorities 
who  have  control  of  the  preparation  of  the  serum. 
25493— No.  3—10 7 
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The  use  of  serum  from  immune  hogs  for  combating:  hog  cholera,  M.  Dob- 
set  {Vet  Jour,,  65  (1909),  No.  J^IS,  pp.  559-564).— A  report  presented  at  the 
Ninth  International  Veterinary  Congress  at  The  Hague,  in  September,  1909. 

Attention  is  directed  to  3  factors  upon  which  the  success  of  the  work  depends, 
namely,  careful  standardized  serum,  an  efficient  organization,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

The  control  of  hog  cholera,  J.  W.  Connaway  {Ann.  Rpt,  Mo.  Bd.  Agr.,  ji 
{1908),  pp.  289-S25,  fig8.  10;  Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui,  7  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  3B, 
figs.  10). — An  address  before  the  Missouri  Swine  Growers'  and  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation on  January  6,  1909,  in  which  preventive  and  curative  measures  are 
discussed. 

An  epidemic  of  horses  due  to  a  Trichophyton,  M.  P£cus  and  R.  Saboubao 
(Rev.  G(?n.  M^d.  V^t.,  IS  {1909),  No.  154.  PP-  561-586,  figs,  i^).— P^cus  here  r^ 
iwrts  uix)n  an  outbreak  among  cavalry  horses,  in  which  800  animals  were 
affected,  and  due  to  a  new  variety  of  Trichophyton  (7'.  gypseum  granulosum). 
Cultural  and  inoculation  studies  of  this  imrasite  are  reported  by  SalM>urand 
(pp.  571-580). 

Canine  distemper,  its  prevention  and  treatment  by  inoculation,  Richtes 
{Die  Hundestaupc,  ihrc  Vorbcugung  und  Bchandlung  durch  Impfung.  Desmu, 
1908,  pp.  211,  pis.  8;  abs.  in  Rev.  ii6n.  MM.  V6t.,  13  {1909),  No.  152,  pp.  m 
460). — During  the  course  of  the  author's  investigations  in  which  antidistemper 
serums  were  used,  including  those  of  Piorkowsky  and  Gans,  and  the  vaccines 
of  C<)i)eman,  Phisallx,  and  of  Jenner  (cowik)x),  140  dogs,  ranging  in  ages  from 
a  few  days  to  several  months,  were  experimented  ui)on.  From  the  results  ob- 
tained it  api>ears  that  none  of  these  possess  any  preventive  or  curative  action 
against  distemper. 

A  bibliograi)hy  of  1C3  titles  is  appended  to  the  work. 

Kala-azor  in  Madras,  especially  with  reg^ard  to  its  connection  with  the 
dog  and  the  bug:  (Conorrhinus),  C.  Donovan  {Lancet  [London],  1909,  II,  Xo. 
21,  pp.  1495,  1496). — In  1,150  dogs  obtained  from  Madras  and  Georgetown,  the 
only  parasites  found  were  the  so-called  leucocytozoon  of  the  dog,  94  being  in- 
fected by  this  organism.  There  was  no  certain  evidence  of  Piroplasma  (Babe- 
sia) or  Tryi»anosoma  infection.  In  no  case  was  Leishmania  donovani  found  In 
the  spleen,  and  attempts  to  inoculate  dogs  with  it  gave  negative  results.  See 
also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  183). 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  reduviid  bug  {Conorrhinus  rubrofasciatua), 
recently  su8i)ecte<l  of  having  some  relation  to  the  causation  of  kala-azar,  feeds 
voluntarily  on  human  blood,  but  attempts  to  procure  the  pullulation  of  L. 
donoratii  in  its  guts  have  failed. 

The  author  has  confirmed  the  discovery  by  Lafont  (see  p.  251),  having  found 
the  Ilagellates  in  the  latex  of  Euphorbia  pUulifcra  growing  in  Madras.  He  be- 
lieves this  flagellate  to  represent  a  new  genus  for  which  he  suggests  the  name 
I*hytonionas. 

A  new  anaerobic  spore-bearing  bacterium  commonly  present  in  th«  livers 
of  healthy  dogs,  and  believed  to  be  responsible  for  many  changes  attrib- 
uted to  aseptic  autolysis  of  liver  tissue,  S.  B.  Wolbach  and  T.  Saiki  {Jo^r. 
Med.  Research,  21  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  261-218,  pi.  /).— Out  of  a  series  of  23 
healthy  dogs  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  representing  many  different  types 
(mongrel)  killed  during  a  period  of  7  months,  21  yielded  the  same  bacillus— 
hitherto  undescrlbod.  In  only  one  case  did  the  liver  contain  any  other  kind 
of  micro-organism. 

The  presence  of  this  bacillus  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  necroses  com- 
monly found  in  the  livers  of  dogs  (in  this  series  in  15  out  of  the  23  dogs).  It 
Is  a  large  si)ore-bearlng,  nonmotile,  noneucapsuled,  nonpathogenic,  faculative 
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aerobe.  The  reaction  to  Gram's  stain  is  intermediate.  To  the  presence  of  this 
bacillns  in  livers  of  normal  dogs  may  be  attributed  many  results  of  so-called 
aseptic  autolysis  of  liver  tissue. 

Linguatula  tsnioides,  S.  H.  Gaigeb  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet,  Set.,  4  (1909),  Xo.  4, 
pp.  o28-6Sl,  pi.  I). — The  author  reports  an  extraordinary  prevalence  of  this 
parasite  among  i>ariah  dogs  in  India.  Anchulostomum  trigonocephalum  is  said 
to  have  been  found  atso  in  almost  every  dog  examined,  and  to  l)e  the  prlncliMil 
cause  of  excessive  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  of  European  dogs  In  India. 

Lehman's  poultry  doctor,  H.  H.  Lehman  ([Ashland,  Ohio,  1909],  pp.  96, 
pU.  25y  figs.  6). — A  treatise  on  poultry  diseases,  intended  for  the  farmer  and 
poultry  raiser. 

Exi>erimental  investigation  of  the  spirillosis  of  fowls  in  Tunis,  C.  Comte 
and  H.  Bouquet  {Areh,  Inst.  Pasteur  Tunis,  4  (1908),  Oct.,  pp.  163-168;  abs. 
in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  J,  pp.  ^01,  208).— The  Tunis  virus  trans- 
mitted by  Argas  persieus  is  said  to  infect  geese  and  ducks  as  well  ns  hens. 

On  the  pa1:lioirenic  action  of  helminths  in  birds,  Sarah  Wehrmann  {Areh. 
Par.,  13  {190V),  Xo.  2,  pp.  201,-238,  figs.  6;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909), 
Xo.  8,  pp.  357,  358). — The  author  reports  studies  made  of  the  lesions  produced 
by  intestinal  jiarasites,  particularly  Eehinorhynehus  polgmorphus,  E.  filieollis, 
and  Hystrichis  elegans.  It  api>ears  that  certain  helminths  of  birds  play  a  r61e 
in  tlie  transmission  of  infectious  diseases. 

A  tabular  list  of  the  intestinal  parasites  which  were  found  in  birds  is 
appended. 

Ascaris  canls  and  A.  felis,  H.  Glaue  (Zool.  Anz..  33  (1909),  Xo.  24-25,  pp. 
785-790,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1909,  No.  4,  p.  463).— 
The  author  finds  that  these  2  st)ecies  are  readily  distinguished,  the  dog  ascarld 
behig  twice  the  size  of  the  cat  imrasite. 

BITBAL  ENGINEEBIHO. 

Irri^tion  in  North  Dakota,  T.  R.  Atkinson  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt. 
8tas.  Bui.  219,  pp.  39,  map  1). — This  is  one  of  the  series  of  reimrts  published 
by  this  Office  giving  the  present  status  of  irrigation  in  the  several  arid  States 
and  Territories,  the  aim  being  to  sui>ply  such  information  as  is  needed  by  one 
contemplating  settlement  in  the  arid  region.  It  gives  data  as  to  rainfall,  water 
resources,  irrigated  and  unirrigable  areas,  character  of  the  lands  and  the 
products  of  irrigated  land,  and  describes  the  existing  and  proiK)sed  irrigation 
pn)ject8.  A  discussion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  controlling  irrigation  is  also 
included. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  in  reference  to  water 
supply  is  summed  up,  as  follows :  Lands  needing  drainage,  3,255,000  acres ;  now 
drained,  432,000  acres;  irrigable,  1,540,000  acres;  and  now^  irrigated,  64,(X)0 
acres. 

Synopsis  of  Wisconsin  drainage  laws  with  forms  and  general  suggestions, 
E.  It.  Jones  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Circ.  Inform.  6,  pp.  19;  Sup.  pp.  2). — This  syn()i)sis 
of  the  Wisconsin  drainage  laws  is  supplemented  by  general  suggestions,  speci- 
men forms  for  i)etitIons,  reports,  and  specifications,  and  a  list  of  dredge  owners, 
tile  makers,  and  drainage  engineers. 

The  hoUovr  concrete  fence  post,  C.  A.  Ocock  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Circ.  Inform. 
5.  pp.  4,  fig.  1). — Data  as  to  the  construction  of  hollow  and  solid  concrete  fence 
posts  for  farm  use  are  presented.  Including  directions  for  building  the  forms, 
preimring  the  concrete  mixture,  and  reinforcing  and  curing  the  posts. 
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Concrete  silos,  C.  W.  Gatlobd  and  P.  H.  Wilson  (Washinffion,  D.  C. 
[1909],  pp,  68,  figs.  S7). — This  contains  descriptions  of  single  and  double  wall 
concrete  and  cement  block  silos.    Directions  for  building  are  also  given. 

Boiler  explosions  in  Germany  during  1908  {Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  Aoi. 
124f  pp.  1107,  1108,  figs.  7;  125,  p.  1116,  figs.  3).— A  compilation  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions which  occurred  in  Germany  during  1008  with  a  description  of  the  tjpe 
of  boiler,  time  in  use,  the  method  of  manipulation  and  keeping  In  repair,  and 
the  possible  cause  of  the  explosion. 

Heating  the  farmhouse  (Country  Oent,  74  (1909),  Nos.  2961,  p.  1017;  2962, 
p.  mi;  8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  68  (1909),  No.  1769,  p.  339).— In  this  paper  the  de- 
sirability of  equipping  farmhouses  with  modem  plumbing  and  lighting  systems 
and  heating  appliances  is  pointed  out.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  furnace 
heating  possesses  a  number  of  advantages  over  other  systems,  such  as  the  low 
initial  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  the  supply  of  pure,  fresh  air  which  Is  available 
provided  a  proper  fresh  air  inlet  and  cold  air  box  are  installed. 

EUSAL  ECONOHICS. 

Some  needs  of  agriculture,  H.  H.  Dean  (Pcnn.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  177,  pp. 
150-153). — ^The  needs  emphasized  in  this  article  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  conditions  are  organization  and  cooperation  among  farmers, 
regarded  as  of  the  greatest  imi>ortance,  freedom  from  tariff  burdens,  more 
direct  representation  of  farmers  in  all  legislation  pertaining  to  the  farm,  mow 
direct  interest  in  and  control  of  agricultural  institutions  by  farmers,  and  more 
agricultural  education  of  a  scientific  and  practical  nature- 
Economic  organization  of  rural  life,  J.  L.  CJoulteb  (Proc  Conf.  Ed.  South, 
12  (1909),  pp.  112-129).— Th\%  is  an  address  before  the  twelfth  conference  for 
education  in  the  South  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  14-16,  1909. 

The  pai)er  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  reorganization  of  agriculture  and 
rural  life  in  which  cooperation  is  to  dominate  as  a  means  of  enabling  ttve 
farmer  to  secure  a  reasonable  profit  and  a  larger  net  income  as  a  result  of  his 
industry.  Other  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  "  uplift  of  agriculture  and  the  agri- 
cultural class  are  better  educational  facilities,  better  roads,  more  extended 
rural  mail  delivery,  the  parcels  post,  and  better  sanitary  conditions." 

While  the  author  is  convinced  that  a  modification  of  our  present  educational 
system  by  placing  it  on  a  more  extended  agricultural  basis  is  urgently  needed 
in  order  to  help  solve  some  of  the  present  economic  problems  of  the  fanner,  be 
Is  still  firm  In  the  belief  that  **  agriculture  and  life  in  the  open  country  can 
never  be  elevated  to  the  i)lace  it  deserves  until  it  is  placed  upon  a  profitable 
business  basis,"  and  that  cooperation  would  be  Instnunental  in  bringing  about 
this  result. 

Land  reform,  P.  Gutzeit  (Die  Bodenrefomu  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Leipsic,  1901. 
pp.  IJjfl). — This  gives  a  critical  history  of  modem  scl^emes  of  land  holding  that 
have  been  advocated  by  reformers  in  England,  America,  Australia,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  with  particular  reference  to  the  relation  of  pro- 
posed reforms  in  land-holding  to  socialism  and  the  physlocratic  economic* 
school.  The  criticisms  offered  by  the  author  in  conclusion  relate  to  land  nation- 
alization as  a  means  of  solving  social  problems  In  their  entirety  and  improving 
agrarian  economic  conditions,  and  to  the  land  reform  of  small  holdings. 

The  right  of  land  inheritance  according  to  the  new  law  in  Switzerland, 
H.  L.  RuDLOFF  (Fuhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  188-194).— T^^ 
article  points  out  some  of  the  features  of  the  laws  in  different  cantons  in 
Switzerland  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  heirs  to  real  property  (B.  S.  B.,  21, 
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p.  492),  and  discusses  some  of  the  features  of  the  new  law  with  particular 
reference  to  farm  properties  and  rural  conditions. 

The  chief  dlflSculty  has  been  to  prevent  the  further  subdivision  of  farms 
under  the  largely  general  -custom  of  the  Inheritance  of  equal  shares  In  real 
property  among  sons  and  daughters.  Under  the  new  law  provisions  are  made 
for  the  keeping  Intact  of  a  farm  property  and  the  operation  of  a  farm  by  the 
oldest  son  or  other  heir  most  competent  to  conduct  the  holding  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  law  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  other  heirs  In  their 
rights,  whether  the  property  Is  sold  or  operated  as  a  family  holding. 

According  to  the  author,  "  the  chief  significance  of  the  law  lies  In  the  fact 
tliat  it  has  prevented  the  division  of  farm  properties .  without  overburdening 
in  indebtedness  the  party  who  undertakes  to  operate  the  holding  and  without 
depriving  him  of  his  natural  share  In  his  inheritance." 

Beport  and  tables  relating:  to  Irish  agricultural  laborers,  W.  G.  S.  Adams 
iDepf.  Agr,  and  Tech.  Instr,  Ireland,  Agr.  Statis,  1908-9,  pp,  48). — CJomplete 
returns  relating  to  the  Irish  migratory  laborers  in  1908  and  of  the  wages  of 
agricultural  laborers  in  Ireland  in  1908-9  are  reported,  discussed,  and  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

"  In  1908  approximately  22,500  agricultural  laborers  migrated  for  an  average 
of  5  to  7  months  to  Elngland  and  Scotland,  where  they  found  employment  as 
farm  laborers.  The  wages  earned  by  these  laborers  (excepting  women  work- 
ers), when  engaged  by  the  week,  month,  or  season,  commonly  ranged  from 
168.  to  22s.  per  week  and  the  average  wage  may  be  placed  at  not  less  than 
ISs.  a  week.  When  working  on  piece-work,  which  the  workers  much  prefer, 
considerably  higher  earnings  were  made,  exceeding  in  some  cases  SOs.  per  week. 

"As  a  rule,  employers  of  Irish  workers  in  E^ngland  and  Scotland  express  a 
high  opinion  of  their  capacity  as  workers. 

•*  The  number  of  agricultural  laborers  In  Ireland  has  seriously  decreased. 

**  While  in  some  cases  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  In  Ireland  reach  from 
148.  to  16s.  i)er  week,  and  even  higher,  the  average  wage,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  Including  the  value  of  allowances  in  kind.  Is  estimated  to  be  from 
128.  to  13s.  per  week. 

"  The  number  of  farms  exceeding  30  acres,  on  most  of  which  hired  labor  is 
required,  exceeds  165,000,  and  embraces  three-fourths  of  the  total  agricultural 
area  of  Ireland.  While  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  In  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery  there  are  many  districts  where  there  Is  little  machin- 
ery available,  and  where  the  work  of  tillage  Is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by 
manual  labor." 

The  usefulness  of  rural  banks,  G.  Hi  nek  (BoL  R.  Cat  ted  re  Ambul.  Agr, 
Sardegna,  J  {1909),  No.  4*  PP'  4^-52). — ^The  advantages  of  cooperation,  and 
especially  of  the  formation  of  agricultural  mutual  credit  banks,  to  small  holders 
In  Sardinia  are  pointed  out  In  this  article.  The  chief  benefits  mentioned  are 
the  ability  to  purchase  «better  and  cheaper  commercial  fertilizers,  purer  and 
better  seeds,  stronger  plows  and  other  Implements,  and  the  reduction  of  interest 
to  rates  ranging  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  Instead  of  rates  ranging  from  100  to  200 
per  cent  the  small  farmer  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  money-lenders  tn 
Sardinia. 

The  Bank  of  Spain  and  agriculture,  Viscount  de  Eza  (BoL  Asac.  Agr. 
Espana,  1  (1909),  II,  No.  6,  pp.  155-169).— This  article  discusses  the  sections  of 
the  law  which  enable  the  Bank  of  Spain  to  extend  credit  to  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, gives  statistics  to  prove  that  with  the  extension  of  agricultural  credit 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  such  associations,  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  associations  borrow  money  of  the  bank  and  the  limita- 
tions of  their  business  relations,  and  outlines  the  causes  which  have  operated 
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to  limit  the  bank  in  extending  credit  among  the  agricultural  classes  not  con- 
nected with  agricultural  associations.  As  a  result,  the  author  believes  that 
the  Bank  of  Spain  should  be  enabled  to  extend  its  Influence  for  the  improvemeDt 
of  agricultural  conditions  in  Spain  by  granting  credit  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
unorganized  tenants  and  farmers,  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  such  credit  at  tlw 
present  time. 

Peasants'  agrrarian  bank  [in  Bussia],  A.  \V.  Woodhouse  {Diplo.  and  Cont. 
Rpts.  [London^,  Ann,  8er.,  1909,  No.  4370,  pp,  15,  16), — The  business  operations 
of  the  bank  are  briefly  outlined.  "  Of  the  total  quantity  of  land  belongtog  to 
the  bank  authorized  to  be  sold  to  the  peasants  from  November  3,  1905,  till 
January  1,  1J>09,  leases  were  concluded  in  14,997  transactions  for  1,483,488  acres 
for  the  sum  of  £6,.3:^2,4r)3,  with  loans  on  the  same  amounting  to  £6,167,053. 

"  In  order  to  enable  peasants  to  purchase  land  from  private  owners,  with 
the  aid  of  the  bank,  authority  was  given  during  the  above-mentioned  period 
for  20,987  advances  to  be  made  on  7,543,962  acres,  at  the  total  purchase  price  of 
£39,710,104,  the  loans  advanced  on  the  same  being  £32,817,539. 

*'  Partly  on  these  transactions  and  partly  on  transactions  previously  author- 
ized, 14,028  i>ea8nnt  leases  with  landowners  were  confirmed  for  a  total  of 
5,140,678  acres  of  land  acquired  for  the  sum  of  £28,168,957,  with  the  help  of 
advances  amounting  to  £23,744,973." 

[Cooperative  credit  societies  in  Bombay  Presidency],  G.  V.  Joglekar  {Ann. 
Rpt,  Work.  Coop,  Credit  Soc,  Bombay  Pres.,  1907-S,  pp,  39-\-3,  map  i).— The 
operations  of  the  societies  during  the  year  are  tabulated  and  discussed  In  detail 
On  June  30,  lOOvS,  the  societies  numbered  145,  of  which  99  were  rural  and  46 
urban,  with  a  membership  of  8,477.  The  rate  of  interest  averaged  9f  per  cent 
as  compared  with  8^  per  cent  the  preceding  year  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  91),  while  the 
average  charged  by  money  lenders  in  the  presidency  is  estimated  at  18i 
per  cent. 

The  mission,  history^  and  times  of  tlie  Farmers'  Union,  C.  S.  Barbett 
{Nashville,  Tenn.,  1909,  pp.  IfW,  figs,  51), — This  volume  gives  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union, 
with  chapters  on  the  principles  and  purposes  of  its  organization  and  the  causes 
which  called  it  into  existence  in  1902,  and  discusses  the  economic  advantages 
to  farmers  of  education  and  cooi)eration.  The  society  claims  to  have  1,000,000 
members  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  farm  community,  L.  II.  Bailey  {Conservation,  15  {1^09),  No.  10,  pp. 
6^7-630). — This  pai)er  calls  attention  to  the  nature  of  community  rural  life  to 
sections  of  the  country  where  irrigation  is  practiced,  the  dangers  of  irrigation  in 
destroying  soil  fertility,  and  the  advantages  of  irrigation  to  agriculture  under 
proper  conditions  even  In  humid  regions. 

A  statement  on  the  agricultural  situation  in  Ifew  York  State,  L.  H. 
Bailey  {N,  Y,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui,  12,  pp.  11). — This  bulletin  compares  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  East  and  the  West  and  iwints  out  the  present  poaei- 
hilitles  in  the  State  of  New  York  with  reference  to  general  agriculture,  forestry, 
irrigation,  and  drainage.  It  is  concluded  that  the  State  should  make  **a 
thorough-goiuf:  survey  in  detail  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  in  every  tovm- 
ship  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  local  facts  on  which  to  found  a  scientifically 
and  economically  sound  country  life." 

Agriculture  in  British  Columbia,  F.  I.  Clarke  {Bur,  Prov.  Inform.  [Brii^ 
Columbia],  Bui.  10,  9.  ed.,  pp,  103,  pi  1,  figs,  13,  map  i).— The  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities of  this  province  for  the  pnHluction  of  fruit,  dairying,  the  live  stock 
industry,  imultry  raising,  and  general  farming  are  described  in  this  bulletin. 
Information  is  also  given  on  the  climatic  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
region,  the  laws  affecting  agriculture,  and  other  data  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
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Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1906-1908  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur. 
^tatis.  Bttl.  76,  pp.  65). — Statistical  data  of  farm  and  forest  products,  including 
tlie  countries  from  which  consigned,  are  reported.  The  value  of  farm  products 
imported  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  was  $539,690,121,  the  value  of 
frjrest  products  $97,733,092,  as  compared  with  $626,836,808  and  $122,420,776,  re- 
spectively, in  1907  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  690). 

Crop  Reporter  {U,  8.  Dipt,  Agr,,  Bur,  Statis,  Crop  Reporter,  11  {1909),  No, 
12,  pp,  81-88;  8up,,  pp.  89-96)  .—These  give  the  yield  and  condition  of  crops  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  the  farm  values  and  range  of  prices  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  United  States,  the  schedule  of  questions  on  agri- 
culture In  the  forthcoming  census,  and  the  annual  reiwrt  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  this  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

AOMCTJITURAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education:  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
B.  M.  Davis  {EJ.  School  Teacher,  10  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  101-109).— In  this,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  agricultural  education,  the  author  traces  the 
history  of  agricultural  education  back  to  the  first  organization  of  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  In  1785.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  or- 
ganization of  this  Department  and  its  rapid  growth,  and  describes  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Department,  calling  attention  to  Department  publications 
and  methods  of  procuring  them,  the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  In  relation  to  schools,  and  particularly  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  OflBce  of  Experiment  Stations.  A  bibliography  of 
Department  publications  is  appended. 

Agricultural  education,  B.  M.  Davis  {El.  School  Teacher,  10  {1909),  No.  Jf, 
pp.  163-176). — In  this  paper  the  author  describes  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  in  relation  to  Instruction  In  agriculture,  quoting  from  the  rei)ort8 
of  that  Bureau  and  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  show  the  attitude  of  the  Commissioner  toward  agricultural  education  and 
toward  proposed  federal  legislation  to  promote  Instruction  In  agriculture  in  the 
different  States.  He  also  describes  state  departments  of  education  and  their 
functions  and  gives  a  tabular  summary  showing  what  has  been  done  In  each 
of  the  States  by  legislation  or  by  official  encouragement  to  provide  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  In  the  public  schools  and  in  agricultural  high  schools.  Ref- 
erences to  literature  bearing  on  this  paper  are  given. 

Tables  of  expenditure  for  agrricultural  education  (apart  from  secondary 
schools  and  elementary  schools)  {London:  Bd.  Ed.,  1909,  pp.  13). — This  re- 
port explains  the  relations  of  the  general  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  In  the  support  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
universities,  independent  colleges,  and  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  in  the  counties  named.  These  have  also  been  previously 
discussed  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  201). 

I>epartment  of  agrriculture  and  technical  education  {Cairo,  Egypt:  Min. 
Ed.,  1909,  pp.  56). — ^Notes  on  the  work  of  the  department  and  on  the  schools 
under  Its  direction  and  inspection,  with  lists  of  the  exhibits  of  the  schools  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Khedivial  Agricultural  Society  held  at  Ghezlreh,  Cairo, 
March  3-9,  1009.  are  presented. 

Agrriculture  (Ann.  Edgar  Co.  [Fll.]  Pul).  Schools,  1909-10,  pp.  89-lOJf).— 
Suggestions  are  given  for  the  study  of  weeds,  crops,  and  farm  animals,  month 
by  month,  from  October  to  April,  Inclusive. 

The  Saidapeth  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  C.  Bknson  (Agr.  Jour. 
India,  4  (1909),  No.  Jf,  pp.  SS5SJiS) .-This  Institution  has  now,  after  a  check- 
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ered  existence  of  over  40  years,  been  closed.  A  brief  historical  account  of  the 
organization  and  worlc  of  the  farm  and  college  Is  given. 

Public  school  acrriculture,  A.  V.  Storm  {lotca  Yearbook  Agr,  1908,  pp. 
84-90). — In  this  address  the  author  discusses  the  need  of  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  improving  agriculture,  for  better  homes  and 
citizenship,  and  for  better  schools.  He  calls  attention  to  the  farmers*  insti- 
tutes, agricultural  colleges,  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  In  the  public  schools 
as  means  to  bring  about  improvement  in  rural  conditions,  and  in  discussing  the 
educational  value  of  agriculture  In  the  public  schools  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  psychologists  of  to-day  agree  with  the  people  who  are  demanding  the  Intro- 
duction of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  because  they  believe  in  the  educa- 
tional value  of  whatever  will  help  adjust  the  Individual  to  his  environment  and 
enable  him  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  surroundings. 

Normal  school  instruction  in  agrriculture,  M.  J.  Abbey  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr., 
Office  Expt,  Stas.  Cir,  90,  pp,  31), — This  circular  deals  with  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture  as  the  subject  has  been  developed  during  the 
past  4  years  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Mayvllle,  N.  Dak.  Conslderati<Hi 
Is  given  to  the  text-book  and  laboratory  instruction,  typical  laboratory  exer- 
cises, apparatus  and  Illustrative  material,  school  garden,  practice  teaching, 
excursions,  methods  of  Instruction,  and  the  correlation  of  agriculture  with 
other  normal  school  subjects.  The  circular  contains  suggestive  outlines  for 
the  study  of  cereals  and  farm  animals  and  references  to  the  literature  found 
in  the  normal  school  library. 

Secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  A.  C.  True  ( V.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt,  Stas.  Circ.  91,  pp.  11). — ^An  address  delivered  at  the 
1909  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  and  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  508). 

Secondary  agricultural  education  in  Alabama,  C.  J.  Owens  {U,  8.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Office  Expt,  Sta8.  Bui.  220,  pp,  29,  pU.  8). —This  bulletin  deals  with  the 
history,  legislation,  organization,  and  equipment  of  the  9  Ck)ngressional  district 
agricultural  schools  of  Alabama,  with  an  estimate  of  their  Influaice  on  the 
agricultural  and  educational  work  of  the  State.  It  Includes  the  report  of  cona- 
mittees  api)ointed  to  formulate  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  a  plan  of  ex- 
perimentation, and  a  record  of  some  of  the  more  Important  plat  experiments 
undertaken  by  the  several  schools. 

The  agricultural  extension  service  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Circ,  Inform.  7.  pp. 
14). — A  desorli)tion  of  the  work  under  way  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  agricultural  extension  service  of  the  Wisconsin  College  and  Station,  and 
of  the  ways  In  which  farmers  of  the  State  may  secure  this  service. 

A  public  library  on  wheels,  E.  I.  Farrington  (Suburban  Life,  9  (1909),  So, 
6,  pp.  299,  300,  fif/H.  7). — A  description  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  library  wagon 
of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  This  wagon,  in 
addition  to  carrying  boxes  of  lxK>ks  to  library  depositories  in  dlflPerent  parts 
of  the  county,  carries  2(K)  books  on  shelves  which  are  available  to  every  farm- 
house along  its  1(>  routes.  It  is  stated  that  In  1908  3,700  volumes  were 
circulated. 

Outlines  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  J.  W.  Tavkn- 
NER  (Normal,  III.,  1909,  pp.  2//). — The  author  has  prepared  this  small  pamphlet 
as  an  aid  to  i)upils  as  well  as  teachers  of  agriculture.  It  Includes  outlines  of 
courses  in  soils,  soil  fertility,  field  crops,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  bee- 
keeping, farm  nuH'hanics,  the  farm  home,  forestry,  and  cooking,  references  to 
the  Farmers'  Bulletins  of  this  Deimrtment,  exi)eriment  station  bulletins,  and 
other  literature  being  appended  to  each  outlined  course. 
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Twenty-first  ATiT^wfll  Beport  of  Kansas  Station,  1908  (Kansas  8ta.  RpU 
1908,  pp.  Ly-h34S-346).— This  includes  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the 
director  and  heads  of  departments.  Including  the  Fort  Hays,  Garden  City,  and 
McPherson  substations,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  190S,  and  an  index  to  Bulletins  148-155  of  the  station.  The  experimental 
work  reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-first  ATiTmal  Beport  of  Massachusetts  Station,  1908  {Massachu^ 
setts  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pts.  i,  pp,  83;  2,  pp.  2i7).— Part  1,  which  is  the  portion  de- 
signed  for  general  distribution,  consists  of  papers  of  a  popular  nature,  based 
fm  the  results  of  observations  and  experiments  of  the  station,  and  of  a  brief 
summary  by  the  director  of  the  more  important  conclusions  from  these  articles. 
Part  2  includes  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  reports  of  heads  of  departments, 
and  numerous  si)ecial  articles.  The  experimental  work  reported  in  each  portion 
is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  Porto  Bico  Station,  1908  {Porto  Rico  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
44).— This  contains  in  addition  to  the  organization  list  and  a  summary  by  the 
Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  investigations  conducted  at  this  station  during 
the  year,  separate  reports  of  the  horticulturist,  entomologist,  chemist,  coffee 
expert  plant  pathologist,  and  assistant  animal  husbaudman,  and  an  article  en- 
titled Notes  on  the  Soils  of  Porto  Rico,  which  together  with  the  experimental 
work  presented  in  the  various  reports  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LIV  {XJ.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  381,  pp. 
*i.  figs.  9). — ^Thls  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Methods, 
and  cost  of  clearing  land,  tobacco  Improvement  work,  calf  feeding,  gasoline- 
heated  colony  brooders,  and  measuring  acidity  In  cheese  making  and  butter 
making. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Norway,  1908,  G.  Tandbebq 
iAarnher.  Offentl.  Foranst.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1908,  8tatsforanstalt.,  pp.  LF/-h 
fifii,  pi.  1,  fig.  23,  dgms.  2). — This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  agrl- 
cultnre,  containing  reports  of  agricultural  conditions  In  Norway  for  the  year,^ 
and  of  officials  and  Institutions  for  the  advancement  of  Norwegian  agriculture. 
R^wrts  of  the  state  entomologist,  the  chemical  and  the  milk  control  stations  at 
fhrlstianla,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem,  the  cow-testing  associations,  etc.,  are  In- 
cluded In  the  volume. 

A  treatise  on  g'eneral  agriculture,  E.  Leplae  {Traits  d' Agriculture  Q6n6rale„ 
Lourain  and  Paris,  1908,  pp.  688,  figs.  8^). — ^The  comprehensive  treatise  deals, 
with  the  origin  and  history  of  agriculture  and  systems  of  culture,  the  influence 
of  cllmiate  on  agriculture,  the  soil,  agricultural  plants,  farm  animals,  and  farm 
<-apita],  l&bor,  aud  administration. 
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Alabama  Collegre. — L.  N.  Duncan,  recently  transferred  from  the  assistant 
professorship  of  agriculture  to  the  professorship  of  agricultural  school  work. 
Is  making  a  tour  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  l>oy8'  com-growing 
<?lubs.  This  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  In  Tuskaloosa  and  Calboua 
counties,  and  will  now  be  extended  throughout  the  State.  A  leading  purpuee 
is  to  interest  the  county  school  superintendents  and  through  them  get  tbe  work 
Introduced  in  the  rural  schools. 

Tuskegee  Institute. — More  than  2,000  farmers  and  their  families  attended  the 
annual  farmers*  conference  in  January.  In  connection  with  the  conference  a 
meeting  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  various  negro  colleges  and  8t*hools  was 
held  for  the  puri)ose  of  forming  a  permanent  association  of  such  workers  to 
consider  methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  topics.  The  program 
consisted  of  pai>er8  and  addresses  on  the  management  of  school  farms,  organi- 
zation of  departments  of  agriculture  In  negro  schools,  experimental  work  oo 
school  farms,  agricultural  extension  work,  how  to  encourage  students  to  take 
agricultural  courses,  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture, 

Connecticut  State  Station. — Donald  J.  Caffrey,  a  graduate  student  of  the 
Massachusetts  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  entomology  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties,  which  for  the  present  will  be  largely  la  connectioo 
with  the  gipsy  moth  cami)algn.  E.  M.  Stoddard,  a  graduate  student  of  the 
Connecticut  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  botany. 

Georgia  Station. — Dr.  L.  J.  Herring  has  been  apiK)lnted  animal  pathologist 
and  veterinarian,  and  entered  uix)n  his  duties  January  1. 

Guam  Station. — Considerable  progress  in  clearing  station  land  is  reported. 
During  the  fall  nearly  the  entire  area  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  roa<b 
have  been  laid  out,  and  fences  built.  A  small  plantation  of  coffee,  comprisini; 
approximately  one  acre  of  hill  land,  has  been  established  with  a  view  to  dem- 
onstrating the  i>ractlcabllity  of  cultivating  the  relatively  large  areas  of  land  of 
this  class  which  are  now  unused.  Several  acres  of  newly  prepared  land  hare 
been  seeded  to  forage  crops,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  the  general  appearance  of  tbe 
station  has  been  considerably  Improved. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — H.  C.  Pierce  has  resigned  as  poultryman  to  aocepc 
a  i)osition  with  this  Department,  in  connection  with  its  investigations  on  market 
l)()ultry.  L.  G.  Micliael  has  resigned  as  chemist  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Itusslan  (iovemment  as  special  exi)ert  In  connection  with  com  breeding  work 
In  Bessarabia.  J.  H.  Criswell,  of  the  farm  crops  department,  has  acceptetl  an 
ai)pointment  as  agronomist  nt  the  Winona  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Winona. 
Ind. ;  and  B.  \V.  Crossley,  assistant  professor  of  farm  crops,  retired  January  1, 
M.  L.  Wilson  has  been  apiM)lnted  assistant  in  farm  crDi>s  in  the  extension 
division. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — A  department  for  the  Investigation  of  problems 
dealing  with  the  hjiudling  and  milling  of  grain  has  been  established,  with  L.  A, 
Fitz,  of  the  Bureau   of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  in  charge.     An 
296 
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experimental  baking  plant  Is  to  be  operated,  which  will  have  the  twofold  pur- 
I>o9e  of  testing  the  bread-making  capacity  of  floors  from  different  kinds  of 
wheat,  and  of  conducting  experiments  in  the  technique  of  baking.  I^ter  it  is 
hoped  to  erect  an  experimental  mill  for  use  in  a  study  of  the  milling  qualities 
of  wheats  and  of  milling  operations. 

The  new  department  will  cooi)erate  with  the  entomologist  in  studies  of  insects 
damaging  stored  wheat  and  flour  in  transit,  with  the  botanist  to  control  plant 
diseases  which  affect  the  quality  of  flour,  and  with  the  agronomist  in  the  distri- 
bution of  improved  seed  wheat.  Much  interest  is  l)eing  manifested  in  the  new 
department,  and  the  millers  of  tlie  State  are  actively  cooperating  in  its  work. 

Hon.  T.  Blodgett,  of  Wichita,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  regents, 
vice  Hon.  W.  A.  Harris,  deceased.  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  has  been  apix>inted  director 
of  the  Fort  Hays  Substation,  and  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  about  June  1. 
The  work  at  Fort  Hays  is  to  be  materially  enlarged. 

Louisiana  "ffnivcrsity. — A  two-weeks  short  course  has  been  held  for  the  first 
time,  beginning  January  22.  The  subjects  offered  included  stock  Judging  and 
feeding,  dairying,  forage  crops,  trucking,  com  Judging,  fertilizers,  soils, 
economic  botany  and  entomology,  ornithology,  and  the  common  aliments  of 
farm  animals.  There  was  a  registration  of  50,  and  the  course  Is  regarded  as  so 
successful  that  extensive  prei)aratlons  for  next  year  have  already  been  begun. 

Mianesota  "ffniversity  and  Station. — ^The  i)ost-otfice  address  of  the  college  and 
station  has  been  ctianged  to  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  12  demonstration  farms  of  80  acres 
each  have  been  established,  and  plans  are  being  completed  for  7  similar  farms 
In  addition.  The  State  Federation  of  Commercial  Clubs  Is  actively  cooperating 
in  tlie  enterprise,  and  a  special  feature  Is  to  be  the  formation  of  a  farmers' 
club  In  each  locality  adjacent  to  the  farms,  to  hold  meetings  for  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  farm  problems. 

E.  C.  Huntington,  who  has  been  connected  with  newsjmiier  work  In  the  State, 
has  been  appointed  chief  editor  of  publications  In  the  agricultural  extension 
and  home  education  course,  provided  by  the  last  legislature.  In  addition  to 
editing  and  presenting  In  popular  form  the  various  publications  of  the  college 
and  station.  It  is  planned  to  devise  an  elementary  course  In  agriculture  and  a 
correspondence  course,  and  to  arrange  short  lectures  and  demonstrations  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  George  F.  Howard,  formerly  a  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  has  been  appointed  rural  school  specialist. 

William  Robertson,  superintendent  of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  substation 
at  Crookston,  died  January  11,  at  the  age  of  52  years.  Professor  Robertson  was 
graduated  from  Carleton  College  In  1885,  and  had  also  studied  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  had  had  long  experience  in  educational  work,  serving  8 
years  as  a  teacher  In  rural  schools,  4  years  as  school  superintendent,  and  15 
years  as  Instructor  In  physics,  botany,  and  other  subjects  at  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. In  11)05  he  assumed  charge  of  the  substation  at  Crookston,  and  2  years 
later  of  the  newly  established  school  of  agriculture.  In  the  3  years  during 
which  the  school  has  been  under  his  guidance  It  has  grown  to  an  attendance 
of  132,  with  9  Instructors  and  modem  buildings  and  equii)ment. 

Theodore  D.  Frbahns,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  In  entomologj\ 

KlMouri  ITnivcrsity  and  Station.— The  college  of  agriculture  has  offered  a 
special  two-weeks  course  In  poultry  husbandry,  with  F.  H.  Stoneburn,  of  the 
Connecticut  Storrs  College  and  Station,  as  Instructor. 

M.  F.  Miller  has  l)een  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  study  In  Europe, 
to  date  either  from  June  1  or  September  1.  William  H.  Chandler  has  bo*Mi 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  Instructor  In  horticulture,  and  F.  H.  Demaree  and  C.  B. 
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Hutchinson  to  that  of  instructor  in  agronomy.    John  M.  Evvard,  assistant  ani- 
mal husbandman,  has  resigned. 

Rutgen  College. — The  short  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  well  attended. 
The  additional  courses  offered  this  year  included  farm  management,  feeds  and 
feeding,  agricultural  bacteriology,  entomology,  and  horticulture. 

Hew  Xexioo  College  and  Station. — Wilbur  U  Powers,  assistant  agronomist 
at  the  Oregon  College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  soil  physics,  vice  J.  D.  Tlnsley,  whose  resignation  has  been  prevlooslj* 
noted. 

North  Carolina  State  Station. — The  division  of  horticulture  has  begun  issuing 
a  series  of  horticultural  circulars.  Circular  1  discussing  Pruning  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Circular  2  How  to  Plant  a  Tree. 

Rhode  Island  Station. — John  Daniel  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  agronomy  to 
engage  in  farming,  and  E.  T.  Southwick,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
and  J.  T.  Falconer,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Hampshire  College,  have  bem 
ap|M)inted  assistants  in  agronomy.  Robert  A.  Lichtenthaeler,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist 

South  Dakota  CoUege.—Wiiliam  White,  a  1908  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  dairying,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  January  1. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — E.  H.  Walters,  assistant  chemist,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  C.  T.  Hirst. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — George  Severance,  professor  of  agronomy 
and  acting  head  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  college  and  agronomist 
in  the  station,  resigned  January  1  to  enter  commercial  work,  as  has  also  H.  B. 
Berry,  Instructor  in  agronomy.  Director  R.  W.  Thatcher,  of  the  station,  bas 
been  npi)ointe<l  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  head  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  in  the  college. 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station. — A  department  of  economic  entomologr 
has  been  organized  with  J.  G.  Sanders,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  tliis 
l>ei)artment,  as  assistant  professor  in  charge.  Other  api>ointment8  include  Dr. 
John  Si)encer,  formerly  of  the  Virginia  College,  as  lecturer  In  veterinary  scieice. 
beginning  February  1,  and  McGarvey  Cline  as  director  of  the  forest  laboratory. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. — ^J.  O.  Wright,  sui)ervlslng  engineer  in  the 
Drainage  Investigations,  resigned  February  15,  to  accept  a  position  as  engineer 
to  the  State  Drainage  Commission  of  Florida,  which  is  charged  with  the  drain- 
age of  the  Everglade  lands.  A.  E.  Morgan,  also  a  sui)ervislng  engineer,  has 
resigned  to  enter  private  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer. 

William  II.  I^ong  has  been  apiK)inted  scientific  assistant  in  plant  pathology 
and  will  be  associated  with  the  Experiment  Statdon  Rceord  in  connection  with 
the  abstracting  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  bacteriology. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Demonstration  Farm. — ^A  run-down  farm  of  50  acres, 
at  Bacon,  Del.,  has  been  i)urchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad  and  is  beln? 
renovated  as  a  demonstration  farm.  II.  S.  Lippincott,  a  graduate  of  the  colle?? 
of  agriculture  of  Cornell  Unlversitj*,  has  been  appointed  sui>erlntendent.  In 
addition  to  the  nianageuient  of  the  farm  it  is  expected  that  he  will  also  make 
addresses  at  farmers'  institutes,  granges,  and  similar  gatherings,  exhibits,  etc. 
SptH'ial  attention  Is  to  be  given  to  fruit  and  grass  growing,  and  greenhouses  are 
to  be  erecttHi  for  indoor  work. 

Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials. — Following  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C..  in  September,  between  a  number  of  state  and  feileral  officials  and 
the  manufacturers  of  feeding  stuffs,  representatives  of  12  States  and  this  De- 
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partm^it  held  a  meeting  in  Washington,  January  26  and  27,  at  which  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  eflPected  under  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Feed 
Ocmtrol  Officials. 

The  object  of  the  association,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  adopted,  is  **  to 
promote  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rulings,  and  the  enforcement  of  laws 
relating  to  the  manufacture,  sale,  and ,  distribution  of  commercial  feeding 
stuffs.."  Membership  is  to  consist  of  state  officials,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  heads  or  chiefs  of  experiment  stations,  bureaus,  divisions,  sections,  and 
laboratories  charged  by  law  with  the  examination  of  these  products  or  the 
execution  of  laws  relating  to  their  sale.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  B.  L.  Purcell,  Virginia;  vice-president,  E.  H.  Webster,  Kansas;  secre- 
tary, J.  D.  Turner,  Kentucky ;  executive  committee,  the  president,  the  secretary, 
and  L.  F.  Brown,  of  New  Yorlc,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  and  P.  H.  Smith, 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  the  worlc  of  organization,  a  program  was  presented  consisting 
of  addresses  and  papers  relating  to  the  work  of  the  association  and  various 
phases  of  the  feed  stuffs  industry,  among  the  speakers  being  Secretary  James 
Wilson,  of  this  Department,  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  Directors  E.  H.  Jenkhis,  B.  W. 
Kllgore,  E.  H.  Webster,  and  C.  D.  Woods,  Dr.  J.  K.  Haywood,  W,  J.  Jonea,  jr., 
Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  and  representatives  of  several  organizations  of  feed  stuffs 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  A  tentative  draft  of  a  national  feed  stuffs  law 
was  submitted,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  its  consideration  the  chief  item  of 
business  at  the  next  meeting,  in  November,  to  be  announced  later. 

Amerioaa  Society  of  Agricaltural  Engineers. — ^The  third  annual  convention  of 
tills  society  was  held  December  28  and  29,  1909,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  was  well 
attended. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  the  formulation  of  standards  for  farm  ma- 
clii  le  construction,  similar  to  the  standards  set  by  other  engineering  societies 
for  the  guidance  of  machine  purchasers,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  this  subject  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Among  the 
other  papers  may  be  mentioned  those  on  I^and  Rollers,  by  II.  B.  Bonebrlght,  of 
tbe  Colorado  College;  A  New  Six-Stroke  Cycle  Engine,  by  M.  L.  King,  of  the 
Iowa  Station;  and  Good  Roads,  by  J.  T.  Stewart,  of  the  University. of  Minne- 
sota. The  officers  chosen  were  as  follows:  President,  P.  S.  Rose;  vice-presi- 
dents, M.  L.  King  and  J.  B.  Bartholomew ;  and  secretary,  E.  W.  Hamilton. 

Afl^cnltare  at  Colambia  University. — On  Tuesday,  January  19,  1910,  what  Is 
said  to  be  the  first  lecture  at  Columbia  University  on  an  agricultural  topic  since 
Prof.  S.  F.  Mitchell  gave  up  the  chair  of  agriculture  In  1804,  was  delivered  by 
iieorge  T.  Powell  to  a  gathering  of  140  i^ersons  In  Schermerhorn  Hall.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  economic  agriculture  to  be  given  by  various 
speakers  during  the  year,  and  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  plan  to  develop 
fiome  form  of  agricultural  school  In  connection  with  Columbia  University. 

Proposed  Agrioaltural  Instruction  at  Byracuse  Vniyersity. — It  Is  announced 
that  the  trustees  of  Syracuse  University  have  decided  to  establish  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  forestry.  As  a  preliminary  step  there  will  be  organized  from 
facilities  already  available  an  agriculture  group  and  a  forestry  group,  drawn 
especially  from  the  departments  of  botany,  chemistry,  engineering,  geology 
(including  meteorology),  and  zoology.  These  courses  will  be  oi)en  to  election 
with  the  next  college  year.  Temporarily  the  organization  of  the  new  college 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  William  L.  Bray,  of  the  dei)artmeut  of 
botany. 

Experiment  Station  in  Palestine. — ^An  organization  has  been  recently  lucor- 
Iiorated  in  New  York  imder  the  title  of  Jewish  Agricultural  Exi)erlment  Sta- 
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tion.  which  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  experi- 
ment station  in  Palestine.  Funds  for  the  enterprise  have  been  fumi^ied  by 
several  Jews  in  this  country,  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  J.  Rosenwaid  cootribatinf 
$20,(W(>  for  initial  equipment,  and,  together  with  Paul  M.  Warburg,  I.  N.  mig- 
man.  I.  Straus,  and  others,  guaranteeing  a  minimum  budget  of  $10,000  for 
maintenance. 

A  sice  has  t>een  secured  about  7  miles  from  Haifa.  Palestine.  A  tract  of  125 
acres  of  land  has  already  been  obtained,  and  a  station  building  is  to  be  erected. 

The  station  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  mainly 
citizens  of  this  country,  the  president  being  J.  Rosenwaid,  of  Chicago.  Aaron 
Aaronsohn,  a  graduate  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Grignon,  who  has  been  coo- 
ducting  investigations  in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  region,  will  be  director. 

Both  research  and  practical  demonstration  work  are  contemplated,  the  general 
object  being  the  improvement  of  agriculture  among  the  Jewish  colonists  tnd 
farmers  of  the  region.  A  special  line  of  investigation  is  to  be  the  wild  i»oto- 
types  of  the  cereals. 

Northwestern  and  Southwestern  Country  Life  Commissions. — According  to  a 
recent  number  of  the  North  Pacific  Rural  Spirit,  a  plan  is  being  develoi)ed  by 
whit  h  the  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington  may  provide  for 
the  api)olntment  of  a  joint  commission  on  country  life.  In  Oregon  the  members 
have  already  been  appointed.  The  report  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission  has 
i)een  reprinted  voluntarily  by  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  at  its 
own  exi)ense. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  of  a  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Interstate 
Commission  on  Country  Life  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  May  22  and  23,  in  which  it  is 
expected  that  delegates  from  15  States  will  participate. 

Miscellaneous. — Emile  Breal,  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  nitrogen  assimilation  by  leguminous  plants,  died  in  Paris,  December  21, 1906, 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  isolate  the  organism  of 
syml)iosis  and  to  conduct  inoculation  exi)eriments  with  it  in  culture,  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  to  him  the  Desmazieres  prize  in  1889  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  imiH)rtance  of  his  work. 

Dr.  M.  (ireshoCf,  well  known  for  his  investigations  on  cyanogenetic  glucoads 
in  plants,  died  in  Haarlem,  December  8,  1909. 

An  International  Congress  of  Tropical  Agriculture  will  be  held  in  Brussels. 
Belgium,  in  May,  1910.  The  International  Botanical  Congress  will  meet  at 
Brussels  at  the  Siime  time. 

A  recent  number  of  La  Scmaiite  Agrivolc  states  that  Director  J.  Crochetelle. 
of  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Lezardeau,  near  Quimi)erle,  has  been  appointed 
director  (»f  the  Agricultural  Station  of  Somme,  at  Amiens, 

Prof.  It.  II.  Bitlin  has  succetnied  Dr.  William  Carruthers  as  consulting  bot- 
anist to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Dr.  II.  T.  (Jussow  has  been  apix)inted  botanist  to  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AOBICULTURAL  CHEMIBTEY— AOEOTECHFT. 

The  proteins,  T.  B.  Robebtson  (Univ.  CaL  Pubs.;  Physiol,  3  (1909),  No.  16, 
pp.  115-194). — ^A  digest  of  data  regarding  the  chemical  structure  of  protelds 
and  their  physical  properties,  the  compounds  of  protelds  and  their  properties, 
the  physical-chenaical  properties  of  protein  solutions,  and  the  hydrolysis  and 
synthesis  of  protelds. 

The  publication,  the  author  states,  consists  substantially  of  the  Herzstein 
lectures  which  he  delivered  at  the  University  of  California  in  1908. 

Newer  contributions  to  special  questions  of  protein  chemistry,  E.  Abdeb- 
HALDEN  (Neuere  Ergebnisse  auf  dem  Oebiete  der  8peziellen  Eiweisschemie. 
Jena,  1909,  p.  128). — This  digest  of  data  includes  chapters  on  the  total  hydroly- 
sis of  protelds  by  acids,  a  description  of  diflferent  cleavage  products,  and  a 
summary  of  information  regarding  the  amino  acids  contained  in  certain  pro- 
telds, and  partial  hydrolysis  and  poljrpeptlds. 

Becent  progrress  in  the  chemistry  of  the  proteins,  R.  H.  Bradbury  (Jour, 
Franklin  Inst.,  168  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  85-104).— A  digest  of  data  regarding  the 
chemical  structure  and  synthesis  of  protelds. 

The  deavagre  of  proteid  by  means  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  A.  Oswald 
iZtschr.  PhyHol.  Chem.,  62  {1909),  No.  5-6,  pp.  ^9^^95). —Experimental  data 
obtained  with  iodln  albumin  are  briefly  summarized. 

The  hydrolysis  of  protelds  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  constitution  of 
protelds,  L.  Hugounenq  and  A.  Morel  {Rev.  Q6n.  8ci.,  20  {1909),  No.  20,  pp. 
839-845,  figs.  2).— A  digest  of  data.  See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  208). 

Besearches  as  to  the  nature  of  lactic-acid  fermentation,  F.  Horth  {Ver- 
suche  zur  Erkenntnis  der  Milchsduregdrung.  Diss.  Tech.  Hochschule  Karlsruhe. 
1909,  pp.  96). — ^The  results  show  that  certain  bodies  of  diverse  composition,  such 
as  the  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  substances  having  alcohol  groups,  are  attacked, 
that  the  process  is  not  confined  to  the  hexoses  but  extends  to  the  bioses,  a  triose, 
pentoses,  and  a  glucosid,  and  further,  that  only  those  bodies  which  are  optically 
active  are  acted  upon.  The  lactic  acid  produced  is  mostly  of  the  optically  active 
kind,  but  alwajns,  however,  contains  small  amounts  of  the  racemate.  With 
press  yeast,  however,  an  Inactive  form  was  produced  with  a  certain  carbohy- 
drate, while  with  others  the  right  or  left  hand  rotary  acid  was  formed.  The 
author  attributes  this  to  the  occurrence  of  two  lactic-acid  enzyms  in  the  same 
organism. 
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The  influence  of  acid  on  the  inactivation  of  rennet  by  shaking,  Signe  and 
SiGVAL  ScHMiDT-NiELBEN  (Ztschr.  Phys,  Chcm.,  69  (1909),  pp.  547-556,  ftg,  i).— 
Hydrochloric  acid  was  found  to  prevent  the  rendering  Inactive  of  rennet  action 
by  shaking,  while  acetic  acid  had  no  influence  in  this  regard. 

The  theory  of  the  function  of  catalases,  O.  Loew  (Arch.  Physiol.  IP/luifer], 
128  (1909),  No,  10-12,  pp.  560-564),— A  further  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
existence  and  functions  of  the  catalytic  enzym. 

The  action  of  rennet  on  paracasein  calcium,  W.  Van  Dam  (Ztschr,  PhysUA. 
Chem.,  61  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  14I-I6S,  figs.  2).— The  digestion  of  paracasein  by 
rennet  Is  dependent  upon  the  content  of  hydrogen  ions  In  the  media.  Further, 
the  rapidity  of  digestion  Is  proportional  to  the  hydrogen  ions  contained  ther^n, 
and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  rapidity  of  coagulation.  The  rapidity  of 
digestion  and  coagulation  of  paracasein  lime  runs  parallel  when  different  ren- 
nets of  the  same  acid  content  are  employed.  The  author  contends  that  para- 
casein is  digested  by  the  chymosin  and  does  not  agree  with  Petry  in  regard  to 
the  presttice  of  a  specific  enzym  for  casein  In  rennet  Sodium  chlorid  acceler- 
ates this  digestion. 

The  Btftte  in  which  calcium  exists  in  miUc,  P.  Rona  and  L.  Michaelis 
Biochem,  Ztschr.,  21  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp,  114-122;  abs,  in  Molk.  Zig.  [HUde- 
sheim],  23  (1909),  No.  45,  pp.  1270,  127/ )  .—Although  from  mUk  passed  through 
a  bisque  filter  a  portion  of  the  calcium  is  retained,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
its  state  changes  as  the  milk  passes  over  and  through  the  filter  and  that  the 
retained  calcium  Is  not  necessarily  present  in  the  colloidal  or  suspended  form. 
In  a  study  of  the  dissolved  calcium  a  procedure  which  simulated  as  nearly  as 
possible  natural  conditions  was  devised,  by  dlalizing  milk  against  other  sub- 
stances of  almost  the  same  composition  but  of  lower  or  higher  calcium  content 
The  solutions  employed  were  rennet  whey  with  a  low  calcium  content  and  Iron 
whey  in  which  the  protelds  were  precipitated  by  colloidal  iron  hydrate  and 
in  which  the  calcium  was  mostly  In  insoluble  form. 

The  results  obtained  showed  that  the  calcium  content  of  the  rennet  whey 
increased  in  the  dialysis  while  that  of  the  iron  whey  decreased,  so  that  the 
final  calcium  content  of  both  wheys  diflPered  very  little.  Dialysis  of  a  small 
amount  of  distilled  water  against  a  large  amount  of  milk  yielded  in  the  former 
about  the  same  amount  of  calcium  which  the  latter  originally  contained.  The 
Insoluble  calcium  content  therefore  was  between  the  final  calcium  content  of 
both  wheys  and  in  these  investigations  It  fiuctuated  between  0.06  and  0.07  per 
cent  and  was  equivalent  to  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  calcium.  By  pre- 
cipitating the  casein  by  rennet,  the  amount  of  dlfl'uslble  or  soluble  calcium  was 
hardly  changed.  This  was  also  true  as  to  the  electrical  conductivity  and  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing  i)oint,  and  indicates  that  by  coagulating  with  rennet 
only  such  bodies  are  precipitated  as  were  originally  present  in  a  colloidal  state. 
On  the  contrary,  with  the  iron  whey  the  dissolved  calcium  was  decidedly  in- 
creased. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  In  which  form  the  calcium  is  present  In  the  milk  and  It 
is  peculiar  that  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  Iron  whey  was  very  low 
whereas  that  in  the  corresponding  rennet  whey  was  ten  times  higher.  There 
was  evidently  a  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  the  Iron  and  a  rendition 
of  the  nondifl'usible  calcium  into  a  diflTusible  state.  No  appreciable  amonnt  of 
colloidal  phosphate  of  calcium  can  be  jn-esent  in  milk,  as  if  this  were  the  case 
it  would  be  precipitated  totally  by  the  iron.  It  is  more  certain  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  calcium  is  present  as  a  salt  of  casein  in  solution.  With  raw  milk 
it  is  often  possible  to  dlalize  out  the  calcium  quantitatively  with  running  water. 
Casein  probably  has  the  faculty  of  forming  with  calcium  a  soluble  and  not 
easily  dlsassociatlable  salt    The  binding  ^f  the  calcium  by  casein  was  also 
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aliown  in  that  no  more  coagulation  wltb  rennet  took  place  wlien  casein  was 
dissolved  in  raw  mUk.  * 

The  distribution  of  nitrofiren  in  cow's,  buffalo's,  Croat's,  woman's  and  ass's 
milk  by  acid  and  rennet  precipitation,  W.  Fbiedheim  (Biochem,  Zt»ehr„  19 
il909).  No,  1-2,  pp,  182-155,  pi  i).— It  is  shown  by  this  work  that  what  is 
charact^istic  of  cow*s  milk  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  nitrogenous  matters 
in  the  whey  from  rennet  is  also  characteristic  of  goat*s,  buffalo's,  and  human 
milk,  this  whey  containing  as  much  as  10  per  cent  more  soluble  nitrogenous 
bodies  than  the  whey  which  is  obtained  by  coagulating  with  acid.  Only  in  the 
case  of  ass's  milk  was  it  less. 

[An  ammonia-producing  enzym  in  the  silkworm],  T.  Takeuchi  and  R. 
INOUE  (Jour.  Col  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  15-20).— -An 
enzym  was  obtained  from  the  silkworm  moth  which  is  capable  of  yielding 
ammonia  from  the  amino  compounds  The  greatest  bulk  of  ammonia  was 
produced  from  asparagin. 

Contributions  to  micro-chemical  analysis,  N.  Schoohl  (Ztschr,  Analyt. 
Chem,,  48  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  665-678,  728).— This  is  a  continuation  of  work 
preTlously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  22,  p.  8).  It  considers  (pp.  065-^78)  the  sulphates 
of  calcium,  strontium,  barium  and  lead,  silver  nitrate,  bromid,  iodid  and  cyan  id, 
the  oxids  of  antimony,  iron,  chromium,  zinc  and  aluminum,  silicic  acid  and  sili- 
cates, and  a  few  substances  such  as  Berlin  blue,  calcium  fluorid,  sulphur,  and 
grapliite.  Corrections  to  the  different  articles  in  this  series  are  also  given 
(p.  728). 

Total  nitrogen  determination  by  the  Kober  method,  F.  W.  Gill  and  H.  S. 
Grindlet  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  31  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  1249-1252).— The 
antliors  conclude  that  Kober's  aeration  method  in  nitrogen  determinations  in 
organic  compounds  has  many  advantages  over  the  other  distillation  methods 
and  can  well  be  used  except  in  instances  where  magnesium  and  phosphorus  are 
present  together  in  relatively  large  amounts.  In  this  case  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  keeping  the  KJeldahl  flask  warm  during  the  aerating  period. 

I>etermination  of  small  quantities  of  nitrates,  L.  Fabcy  (Bui  8oc.  Ghim. 
France,  4.  ser.,  5  (1909),  No.  14,  pp.  775-779;  ahs.  in  Jour.  80c,  Chem.  Indus., 
28  (1909),  No.  15,  p.  849;  Chem.  Zenthl,  1909,  II,  No.  13,  p.  1078).— From  a 
study  of  methods  the  author  concludes  that  MacGrowan*s  method  (B.  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  949)  yields  good  results  in  the  presence  of  cblorids  but  not  in  the  presence  of 
ammonium  salts.  Frerichs'  method  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  112)  in  the  presence  of 
chlorids  gives  results  4  or  5  per  cent  too  high  and  is  also  without  value  in  the 
presence  of  ammonium  salts.  The  method  of  Grandval  and  Lajoux  as  modifled 
by  Perrier  and  Farcy  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  8)  is  considered  more  accurate. 

Determination  of  potash  with  phosphomolybdic  acid,  Gbete  (Chem.  Ztg., 
SS  (1909),  No.  127,  p.  1128).— The  author  attempted  to  determine  the  potash  by 
precipitation  with  phosphomolybdic  acid,  dissolving  it  in  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion, precipitating  with  magnesia  mixture  and  titrating  the  phosphoric  acid 
with  Grete*s  glue-molybdic  acid  method  The  results  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  detection  of  arsenic  add  in  the  presence  of  arsenious  add  with  mag- 
nesia mixture,  O.  Lutz  and  R^  Swinne  (Ztschr,  Anorgan.  Chem.,  64  (1909), 
No.  3,  pp,  298-^01).— The  authors  conclude  from  the  results  of  their  work  that 
It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  separation,  either  qualitative 
or  quantitative,  of  arsenic  acid  from  arsenious  acid,  when  present  in  appreciable 
amounts,  by  the  usual  magnesia  mixture  method.  Solutions  of  arsenious  acids 
In  water  or  ammonia  were  found  more  sensitive  toward  magnesia  mixture 
than  an  alkali  arsenite,  and  the  presence  of  much  ammonia  salt  hinders  the 
reaction  to  quite  a  degree.    If,  however,  the  arsenite  is  present  in  certain  con- 
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centrations  (less  than  1/200  molecule  for  the  usual  magnesia  mixture  or  len 
than  1/50  molecule  when  much  ammonia  salt  is  used)  a  qualitative  sefMintioo 
can  be  had,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  dilution  must  not  be  carried  so  finr  as 
to  get  beyond  the  detection  point  of  the  arsenic  ion. 

The  carbonates  of  copper  and  the  cupricarbonates,  S.  U.  Pigkerikg  {Jow. 
Chem,  8oc,  [London],  95  (1909),  No,  562,  pp.  U09-U29,  chart  /).— This  work 
has  some  reference  to  the  copper  compounds  as  they  might  exist  in  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Phenolphthalein  as  a  reagent  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  P.  Dobbineb  and  A. 
Oswald  (Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem,,  48  {1909),  No,  11,  pp,  709,  710), ^Bj  adding 
to  hydrocyanic  acid  a  few  drops  of  an  alkaline  hydroxid  phenolphthalein  solution, 
and  then  copper  sulphate  solution  (1: 2,000)  a  red  coloration  is  obtained,  which 
is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  f^cnolphthalein.  It  is  sensitive  to  1 :  500,000. 
Paper  impregnated  with  phenolphthalein  copper  solution  is  also  colored  red  by 
hydrocyanic  -acid. 

A  characteristic  reaction  for  free  tartaric  acid,  A.  Taoliabini  {Bol,  Chim. 
Farm.,  46  (1907),  pp,  493-495;  aba.  in  Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  GenusamtL 
18  (1909),  No.  8,  p.  ^70).— The  author  reports  that  the  reaction  proposed  by 
Ganassini  for  tartaric  acid  can  also  be  obtained  with  oxalic  and  citric  acids,  but 
not  with  formic,  acetic,  and  succinic  acida 

Pormaldehyde,  J.  E.  Obloff,  trans,  by  C.  Kietaibl  ( Formaldehyd,  Leipsic, 
1909,  pp,  VIII -[-327,  pis.  3,  figs,  9). — This  is  a  comprehensive  volume  of  most  of 
the  important  facts  pertaining  to  formaldehyde,  and  includes  the  variouB 
processes  of  production,  the  reactions  for  formaldehyde,  its  uses,  analyses,  the 
conversion  of  methyl  alcohol  into  formaldehyde,  the  new  condensation  products 
of  formaldehyde,  the  pyrogenetic  contact  reactions,  and  the  methods  for  the 
detection  of  formaldehyde. 

[Methods  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  feediner  staffs  for  1908  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries]  (Analyst,  34  (1909),  No,  403,  pp.  461- 
468).— This  is  a  description  of  the  methods  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  feed- 
ing stuffs  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Note  on  a  rapid  method  of  analysis  of  waters,  L.  Mabcotte  (Ann.  Ohserr. 
Munic.  (Observ.  Montsouris)  [PaHs],  9  (1908),  No.  3-4.  PP-  339,  540).— A  quick 
fermentation  method  is  described. 

The  determination  of  chlorid  of  magnesium  in  water,  H.  Bmde  and  B. 
Senst  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  42,  pp.  2038^-2040 ), —The  SLUthon 
And  that  Pfelflfer*8  method  for  determining  magnesium  chlorid  by  noting  the 
content  of  chlorln  in  the  water  before  and  after  incineration  of  the  ash  does  not 
give  satisfactory  results,  and  conclude  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  correct  re- 
sults is  to  make  the  usual  analysis. 

[The  determination  of  chlorid  of  magnesium  in  water],  Pfeiffbb  (Ztschr. 
Angetc.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  ^2,  p.  2040).— A  reply  to  the  above. 

The  determination  of  magnesium  chlorid  in  water,  H.  Emde  and  R.  Sekst 
(Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No,  46,  pp,  2236-2238) .—A  reply  to  Pfeiffer 
(see  above),  with  some  tests  to  prove  the  authors'  former  conclusions. 

The  interpretation  of  chemical  water  analysis,  H.  Klut,  trans,  by  E.  A 
GiESELEB  (Engin.  Rer.,  60  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  498-500)  .—This  is  a  translation 
of  an  article  already  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  521). 

Colorimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights  of  car- 
bohydrates (starch,  glycogen,  dextrins),  L.  Wackeb  (Ber,  Deut.  Chem, 
Geselh,  42  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  2675-2680;  abs,  in  Jour.  8oc,  Chem..  Indus.,  2S 
(1909),  No.  16,  p,  898).— The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  coloration  produced  by 
an  alkaline  solution  of  phenylhydrazinsulphonic  acid,  this  being  constant  for 
equimolecular  concentrations  of  various  carbohydrates.    The  color  standards 
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are  prepared  from  a  thousandth-normal  dextrose  solution,  or,  still  better,  from 
maltose. 

A  method  for  determining  different  sugars  in  a  mixture  of  sugars,  H.  C. 
Geelmuyden  (Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  48  {1909),  No,  3,  pp.  137-163;  abs.  in 
Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtL,  18  (1909),  No.  8,  p.  469).— This  pro- 
cedure has  its  application  chiefly  for  diabetic  urine,  and  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  various  methods  of  sugar  determination,  that  is,  titration  (T), 
polarization  (P),  fermentation,  etc. 

The  first  experiments  in  this  direction  were  with  glucose  and  maltose  and 
with  fructose,  maltose,  and  glucose.  The  constants  of  the  evolved  formulas 
were  calculated  from  polarlmetric  determinations  and  from  the  reducing  values 
obtained  by  Knapp^s  method.  Thus  there  was  obtained  for  glucose  (G)  and 
fructose  (F)  the  formula:  F=0.355  (T— P),  0=0.378  P-j-0.622  T;  for  maltose 
(Ma)  and  fructose:  Ma  =0.270  P+0.444  T,  F==0.663  T— 0.160  P;  for  glucose 
and  maltose:  Ma=0.511  (P— T),  0=1.337  T— 0.337  P,  Ma=0.639  (P— Pi), 
Ma=2a556  (Ti— T) ;  if  the  maltose  is  determined  by  Inversion:  0=Ti— 1.053 
Ma=Pi— 1.053  Ma.  The  researches  were  done  with  pure  sugar  solutions  and 
urines.  The  results  were  found  to  be  very  accurate.  The  author  will  report 
on  his  tests  with  the  pure  yeast  species  fermentation  tests  at  a  later  date. 

A  simple  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  reducing  sugars, 
J.  DuscHSKY  (Deut.  ZuckeHndus.,  34  (1909),  No.  26,  pp.  521,  522;  ahs.  in 
ZUchr.  Angew,  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  34,  p.  1694). — Ck)mparative  tests  of  the 
various  methods  for  reducing  sugars  showed  that  M.  MUller*s,  in  which  the 
precipitated  cuprous  oxid  is  oxidized  with  iron  oxy sulphate  and  the  remaining 
oxysulphate  determined  by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate,  is  the  best. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  starch  sirups,  R.  Katseb  (Ztschr. 
Offentl.  Chem.,  15  (1909),  No.  20,  pp.  390-393).— 3 uckensLCli  and  Pastemack's 
method  for  the  determination  of  starch  sirups  in  food  does  not  in  all  instances 
yield  reliable  results. 

Detection  of  cane  sugar  and  glucosids  in  plants,  H.  MOhe  (Ztschr.  Analyt. 
Chem.,  48  (.1909),  No.  11,  pp.  718-721).— A  description  of  methods  to  detect 
these  substances  by  means  of  enzyms. 

Sugar  determination  in  molasses  feeds,  L.  Vuaflabt  (Jour.  Fabric.  8ucr., 
50  (1909),  No.  27,  p.  1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  93,  Repert.,  p.  404)-— 
The  newer  methods,  together  with  that  of  Herles,  use  the  polariscopic  method 
after  clarifying  with  lead  acetate.  I..ead  acetate  often  does  not  precipitate  cer- 
tain optically  active  plant  substances,  and  it  was  found  that  the  error  may  be 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.  It  was  often  necessary  to  determine  these  sugars  after 
inversion  with  copper  solution  or  to  extract  them  with  alcohol  and  determine 
according  to  Clerget's  method. 

The  analysis  of  galactose,  A.  Fernau  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  60  (1909), 
No.  3-4,  pp.  284-288;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Gesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoffwechsels, 
n.  ser.,  4  (1909),  No.  19,  p.  743). — ^This  is  a  modification  of  the  Tollens  method. 
It  consists  of  talsing  5  gm.  of  galactose  in  a  tared  glass  receptacle,  adding  60  cc. 
ammonia  and  concentrating  to  a  built  of  15  to  16  cc.  After  adding  40  cc.  of  water 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  12  hours  the  sediment  is  filtered  off  and 
dried  to  constant  weight.  Pure  galactose  by  this  procedure  yields  70  per  cent 
of  mucic  acid. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  glycogen  and  the  unique  character  of  liver  sub- 
stances, E,  Pixt^GER  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfluger],  129  (1909),  No.  6-7,  pp.  362-^. 
378). — ^A  controversial  article,  dealing  especially  with  the  methods  of  glycogen 
determination  as  proposed  by  Abderhalden  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  9). 

The  determination  of  gum  in  sirups,  A.  Augitet  (Ann.  Falsif.,  2  (1909),  No. 
5,  pp.  156-138) .-^ThiB  is  a  combination  of  the  Meyer  and  Roussln  methods  and 
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consists  of  precipitating  25  gm.  of  sirup  with  5  cc.  of  perchlorid  of  iron,  col- 
lecting the  gum  on  the  flannel  filter,  dissolving  it  in  fifth-normal  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  and  reprecipitating  with  12  to  15  times  its  volume  of  95  per 
cent  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  tare^  filter,  dried,  and  weighed. 
The  weight  multiplied  by  40  gives  the  amount  of  gum  per  liter  of  sirup. 

The  determination  of  starch,  Buisson  (Bui,  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  ei  DUtiU^ 
26  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  980-983;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Q^n.  Chim.,  11  (1909),  No.  17,  pp, 
353,  354). — This  is  a  modification  of  Baudry*8  method^  in  which  5.41  gm.  of  the 
finely  ground  material  is  taken,  25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  and 
300  cc.  of  water  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  45  minutes  in  a  bath  of  cil- 
cium  chlorld.  The  flask  is  then  filled  up  to  the  200  cc.  mark  and  tiie  solatiOD 
filtered  and  polarized  in  a  400  mm.  tube. 

Determination  of  starch  in  barley,  O.  Neumann  (Wchnschr.  Brau.,  i^ 
(1909),  No.  25,  pp.  306-309;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Angetc.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  34,p. 
1695). — A  compilation  of  the  various  newer  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
starch  in  barley. 

The  determination  of  phosphorus  in  foods,  feces,  and  urine,  F.  W.  Gnx. 
J.  B.  Petebson,  and  H.  S.  Gbindley  (Proc.  Amer.  8oc.  Bioi.  Chem,,  1  (1909). 
No.  4,  p.  i59 ).^-This  is  a  comparative  study  of  methods  for  total  inorganic  and 
organic  phosphorus  determination  in  fiesh,  etc. 

It  was  found  tliat  the  magnesium  nitrate,  nitric  acid,  KJeldahl,  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  direct  ashing  methods  gave  practically  the  same  results. 
It  was  further  shovm  that  barium  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  hy- 
droxid,  or  barium  liydroxid  alone,  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  extract  of  meat 
containing  no  coagulable  protein  the  same  amount  of  inorganic  phosphorus  as 
does  the  method  of  Hart  and  Andrews  (E.  S.  R..  15,  p.  428). 

Taking  economic  factors  into  consideration,  tests  were  made  with  the  nitri^ 
liydrochloric  acid  digestion  method,  which  was  found  to  convert  all  the  phos- 
phorus Into  a  form  from  which  it  can  be  precipitated  as  molybdate.  Compan- 
tlve  tests  with  urines  of  the  uranium  acetate  solution  (volumetric  method)  and 
the  nltric-hydrochioric  acid  method  showed  that  the  former  gave  somewhat 
lower  results. 

Method  for  the  detection  of  small  amounts  of  water  in  lard  (Ztoc^. 
Untersuch,  Nahr.  v.  Genussmtl.,  t8  (1909),  No.  7,  Beilage,  pp.  587-389).— This 
is  the  oflacial  test  used  by  the  treasury  department  of  the  German  GovemmeDt 

Ten  gm.  of  fat  is  brought  into  n  transparent  glass  tube  i)  cm.  long  and  with 
a  capacity  of  18  cc.,  which  can  be  stoppered  and  in  which  a  thermometer  is  in- 
serted which  dips  into  the  fat.  WTien  the  tube  is  heated  to  70**  C,  if  the  fat  is 
clear  the  water  content,  it  is  concluded,  is  below  0.3  per  cent  If  it  is  cloudy 
at  70**  it  is  heated  up  to  95",  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  the  temperaturr 
determined  at  which  cloudiness  sets  in.  If  this  is  found  to  be  constant  at  over 
75°  the  lard  contains  more  than  0.3  per  cent  of  water. 

The  cholesterin  content  of  eggs,  H.  Cappenbebo  (Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909), 
No.  112,  p.  985). — The  fact  that  lecithin  is  easily  decomposed  makes  it  an  un- 
certain constant  for  Judging  bakery  products  containing  eggs,  and  the  author 
suggests  employing  the  choles'terln  content  in  its  stead.  A  series  of  analyses 
showed  that  the  fatty  egg  oils  contain  an  average  of  3  per  cent  of  cholesterin, 
and  therefore  that  eggs  with  an  average  content  of  12  per  cent  of  f^t  have 
about  0.36  per  cent  cholesterin. 

A  method  for  determining  cholesterin  is  appended. 

Color  reaction  for  gelatin.  R.  E.  Liesegang  (Ztschr.  Chem.  u.  Indus.  Kol- 
loide,  5  (1909),  No.  5,  p.  2 '/«).— If  diffusion  streams  consisting  of  a  40  per  cent 
tricalcium  phosphate  and  a  10  per  cent  copper  chlorld  solution  are  allowed  to 
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meet  in  a  gelatin  Jelly  strata  there  ensues  a  deep  violet  color  with  no 
turbidity. 

Detection  of  traces  of  chlorids  in  commercial  gelatin,  R.  E.  Liesegang 
iZtschr.  Chem,  t*.  Indus.  KoUoide,  5  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  249,  250).— Slight 
•traces  of  chlorids  in  gelatin  can  not  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate. 
The  author  proposes  taking  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  gelatin,  allowing  it  to 
solidify  on  a  glass  plate,  and  then  adding  several  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  silver 
nitrate  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  his  work  with  Jellies.  The 
reaction  only  becomes  apparent  after  a  time,  when  at  the  periphery  of  the  drop 
there  appears  at  first  a  turbidity  which  gradually  becomes  greater  until  It  may 
reach  a  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  drop,  of  1  to  2  cm. 

The  recognition  of  flour  adulterations  by  the  serum  method,  W.  Magnus 
(Landic.  Jahrh.,  38  (1909),  Ergdnzungsh.  5,  pp.  207-215;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zenthl., 
1909,  II,  No.  11,  p.  9S6).—The  author  describes  a  method  to  utilize  the  precipitin 
reaction  to  detect  adulterations  of  flour  with  products  from  closely  related 
plants  and  nonrelated  plants.  In  the  case  of  closely  related  plants,  rye  and 
wheat,  the  speciflcity  was  good.  Three  i)er  cent  of  rye  In  wheat  flour  could  be 
easily  recognized. 

The  ash  content  of  honey,  A.  R(5hbig  {Ber.  Chem.  Untersuch.  Anst.  Leip- 
zig, 1908,  p.  34;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  %l.  Genussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No. 
8,  p.  482). — Pure  honeys  had  an  ash  content  between  0.068  and  0.284  per  cent. 
The  average  of  38  samples  was  0.136  per  cent.  In  artificial  honey  It  was  not 
always  under  0.1  per  cent  and  In  fact  In  four  cases  It  was  from  0.18  to  0.292  per 
cent.    Judging  honey  on  these  grounds  may  often  lead  to  error. 

[Qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  for]  the  detection  and  determina- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  in  lime  Juice,  E.  Dowzakd  (Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  81 
(1909),  No.  12,  pp.  56/^-5^).— The  official  qualitative  method  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p. 
506)  is  modified  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the  reagents,  distilling  off  50  cc. 
of  the  Juice,  and  collecting  the  distillate  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  The  modified  quantitative  method  consists  In  shaking  out  with 
chloroform  the  essential  oil  from  this  distillate,  and  titrating  the  aqueous  por- 
tion In  the  usual  manner. 

A  rapid  method  of  determining  sulphurous  acid  in  wine,  Dujabdin  {Feuille 
Vin.  Gironde,  34  (1909),  No.  46,  p.  184,  flff-  1),—A  specially  constructed  volu- 
metric tube  termed  "the  sulphuro-onemetrlc  tul)e"  is  used.  The  reagents 
employed  are  a  solution  of  lodln,  potash,  starch,  etc.  The  results  are  given  In 
milligrams  per  liter. 

The  determination  of  ethereal  oil  and  eugenol  in  cloves,  R.  Reich  (Ztschr. 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  IS  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  401-412,  fig.  i).— The  best 
cloves  have  a  high  oil  and  eugenol  content,  but  the  essential  oils  from  them 
show  a  lower  percentage  of  eugenol  than  those  obtained  from  Inferior  cloves 
and  clove  powders,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  former  oils  contain  more 
esters  and  ketones.  The  author,  therefore,  considers  the  determination  of 
engenol  important 

On  analysis  Ambolna  cloves  were  found  to  contain  21.3  to  22.1  per  cent  of 
oil,  whereas  Zanzibar  cloves  contained  18.4  to  20.1  per  cent.  The  respective 
eugenol  contents  were  17  to  17.6  per  cent  and  15.4  to  16.6  per  cent.  With  pure 
ground  commercial  cloves  the  oil  content  fiuctuated  between  17  and  19.3  per 
cent  and  that  of  eugenol  between  15.5  and  16.3  per  cent.  Clove  stems  showed 
only  5.8  to  6.7  per  cent  of  oil  and  5.4  to  5.7  per  cent  of  eugenol.  Examination 
of  oils  distilled  by  the  author  gave  a  minimum  eugenol  coutent  of  79  per  cent 
and  a  maximum  of  87.9  per  cent. 
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The  determination  of  iringerol  in  irinffer,  H.  Gabnett  and  J.  Gbub  (Ptorm 
Jour.  [London],  4.  «er.,  29  (1909),  No.  2389,  pp.  159,  160;  abs.  in  Analtf$t.  i\ 
{1909),  No.  40s,  p.  441).— The  authors  state  that  anhydrous  ether  is  probaUf 
the  best  extractive  for  gingerol.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  ginger  con- 
sists of  evaporating  off  the  ether,  extracting  the  residue  several  times  wlU 
different  portions  of  petroleum  spirit,  filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  asiin, 
and  extracting  with  60  per  cent  alcohol.  The  gingerol  is  then  sbak^i  cat  with 
ether  or  bisulphid  of  carbon,  using  a  drop  of  dilute  liydrochloric  acid  to  prerent 
possible  emulsiflcation. 

Starch  in  table  mustard,  E.  Collin  (Ann.  Falsif,,  2  (1909),  No.  t  pp.  tO^ 
215.  figs.  7). — ^A  study  of  microscopical  methods  for  mustard  to  which  stiith 
has  been  added. 

Tests  to  distinffnish  between  vanillin  and  coumarin,  J.  Kahn  (iiur. 
Drug.,  53  (1908),  No.  1,  p.  5;  Schweiz.  Wchnschr.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  47  (i9W». 
No.  30,  p.  463;  Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  50  (1909),  No.  44.  p.  916).— Three  tests  are 
proposed,  as  follows:  (1)  An  aqueous  solution  of  vanillin  gives  a  blue  coIontioD 
with  ferric  chlorid,  changing  to  brown  on  boiling  and  to  a  white  precipitate  on 
cooling;  (2)  on  the  addition  of  1  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  0.1  gm.  of  vanillin  is 
1  cc.  of  acetic  acid  a  green-blue  color  is  obtained;  (3)  0.1  gm.  of  vanUlin  in 
alcohol  yields  with  1  cc  of  sulphuric  acid  a  green  coloration,  which  on  heating 
changes  to  a  wine-red  and  finally  to  a  violet.  Coumarin  does  not  give  any  oi 
the  above  reactions. 

Vanilla  v.  vanillin,  M.  Tifteneau  (Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  47  (1909).  11,  }fo.!», 
pp.  622-626). — A  description  and  discussion  of  these  products  from  the  varloos 
view  points. 

[Detection  of  saccharin],  F.  A.  Genth,  Jr.  (Amer.  Jour.  Pkarm.,  81  (/dd9). 
No.  11,  pp.  536,  537). — ^The  residue  from  the  ethereal  extract,  when  free  from 
salicylic  acid,  is  taken  up  with  1  cc.  of  water,  made  slightly  alkaline  witb 
ammonia,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Then  a  drop  or  so  of  water  and  a  pifiv 
of  sodium  hydroxid  are  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  and  grads- 
ally  fused.  After  cooling  1  cc.  of  water  is  added  to  the  mass,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  alkali  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  1  to  2  drops  of  a  1  P^ 
cent  iron  alum  solution  is  added,  and  the  remaining  alkalinity  neutralised 
carefully.    If  saccharin  is  present  a  violet  color  is  obtained. 

▲n  apparatus  for  detectinir  hydrofluoric  acid  in  foods,  H.  Rossxt  (i««- 
Chim.  Analyt.,  I4  (1909).  No.  10,  pp.  365,  366,  fig.  /).— This  consists  of  a  l««d 
flask  in  which  the  fluorin  (isolated  as  barium  or  calcium  compounds)  Is  placed 
with  5  to  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  the  flask  is  a  disk  of  glass  wfaicb 
serves  as  the  surface  to  be  etched,  and  upon  this  is  placed  a  metal  condense 
so  arranged  that  the  water  going  through  it  acts  as  a  cooling  surface  tor  the 
glass  disk.  Two  hours'  heating  on  a  hot  plate  are  required  for  the  te^t 
Very  small  amounts  of  fluorin  can  be  detected  in  this  way. 

Total  solid  determination  in  milk,  F.  Zillikens  (Pharm.  Zig.,  5t  (Z^^- 
No.  34,  p.  336;  abs.  in  Milchw.  Zentbl,  5  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  317,  5/8).-Tbf 
following  methods  were  investigated :  Fleischmann's  formula,  Hlnard's  metbwi. 
Revises  method,  and  one  in  which  10  cc.  of  milk  plus  5  to  6  drops  of  acetic  add 
(15  per  cent)  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  oven  to  constant  weight  1^ 
method  of  Revis  seemed  to  be  the  best  on  account  of  the  rapid  drying,  its 
results  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  Fleischmann's  formula*  The  ea« 
with  which  the  dishes  can  be  cleansed  was  also  a  factor  in  its  favor. 

The  indirect  determination  of  total  solids  in  milk,  D.  Oiribaum)  and  i* 
Pkluffo  (Monit.  8ci.,  4.  ser.,  23  (1909),  11,  No.  812,  pp.  489-499;  aha.  ^  Zttckr- 
Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  4^,  P-  2054). --The  formula  is  as  follows  where 
E=the  dry  substance,  D=the  density,  B=the  fat;  E=2S2   (D— 1)+1^  ^ 
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For  the  fat-free  dry  substance  (P),  therefore,  P=282  (D— 1)+0.19  B.  For 
the  perc^itage  of  fat  in  the  dry  substance  (M)  the  fonuula  is  as  follows: 
w«fl^      23,700 

! <D-l). 

Fat  content  and  specific  gravity  of  milk  solids,  Witte  (Ztschr.  Unteranch. 
Nahr.  u.  GenussmiL,  18  {1909),  No.  8,  p,  464).— The  author  made  the  observa- 
tion that  the  fat  content  of  the  dry  substance  (p)  stands  in  a  definite  relation 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk-dry  substance  (m),  thereby  enabling  the 
direct  calculation  of  the  latter.  A  table  is  presented  giving  the  specific  gravity 
corresponding  to  various  percentages  of  fat,  there  being  a  decrease  of  0.01  per 
cent  In  the  specific  gravity  for  every  increase  of  1.1  per  cent  of  fat.  These 
factors  only  apply  to  conditions  in  which  the  fat  content  is  between  20  and  32 
per  cent,  as  outside  of  these  limits  the  calculation  must  be  made  by  the  usual 
method. 

Hart's  casein  test,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpta.  1909,  pp,  192, 
19S).^A  comparison  of  this  test  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  707)  and  the  ordinary  chem- 
ical method  gave  the  following  results:  Out  of  7  samples  Hart*s  test  yielded 
in  2  cases  0.1  per  cent  less  than  the  chemical  test,  in  2  other  cases  0.1  to  0.2 
per  cent  less,  and  in  the  remaining  3  cases  between  0.2  and  0.3  per  cent  less. 

The  nitrocren  factor  for  casein,  H.  D.  Richmond  { Analyst ,  SS  {1908),  No. 
586,  pp.  119-184;  ahg.  in  Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdeaheim],  23  {1909),  No.  42,  p.  1191).— 
After  calculating  the  results  to  fat,  ash,  and  aldehyde-free  casein,  the  factor 
6.39  was  obtained.  Ck>mparing  the  KJeldahl  with  the  Dumas  method,  the 
author  concludes  that  the  former  furnishes  the  more  accurate  results. 

[The  relation  between  the  protein  and  the  aldehyde  fierure  of  milk],  H.  D. 
Richmond  {Analyst,  33  {1908),  No.  385,  pp.  114-116;  ahs.  in  Molk.  Ztg. 
[HUdeMheim],  23  {1909),  No.  42,  p.  1191).— The  author  believes  that  the  alde- 
hyde figure  can  be  employed  as  a  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrog- 
enous bodies  in  milk.  According  to  his  investigations  the  aldehyde  figure 
multiplied  by  0.171  gives  approximately  the  protein  content  of  the  milk,  provid- 
ing that  strontium  hydroxld  Is  used  In  the  titration.  For  woman's  milk  the 
factor  Is  0.136.    The  factor  0.171  Is  not  applicable  to  milk  preparations. 

The  sin-acid  and  sal  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  K. 
WiNDiscH  {MUchw.  Zentbl,  5  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  3 ^-352).— With  fresh  milk 
both  methods  yielded  good  results,  the  difference  seldom  being  over  0.1  per  cent. 
The  results  attained  also  agreed  well  with  Gerber's  sulphuric  acid  method, 
except  that  with  milks  having  a  high  fat  content  the  alkali  method  differed 
markedly  In  Its  results.  Milks  preserved  for  several  weeks  by  potassium 
bichromate  did  not  give  good  results  when  tested  with  the  sin-acid  and  sal 
methods,  aud  indicated  that  these  methods  are  Inapplicable  for  such  milks. 
The  sulphuric  acid  method,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  good  results. 

[The  alcohol  test  with  milk],  A.  Auzinger  {Milchw.  Zentbl,  5  {1909),  Nos. 
7.  pp.  293-315;  8,  pp.  352-370;  9,  pp.  393-411).— The  author  concludes  that  the 
alcohol  reaction  with  fresh  milk  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  acid  pres- 
ent but  is  probably  caused  by  a  transference  of  the  calcium  In  Its  relation  to  the 
protein  substances.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  colostrum.  It  is  thought 
that  the  positive  test  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  Indicated  by  Henkel. 
The  alcohol  test  combined  with  the  leucocyte  test,  Konlng  catalase  test,  and 
the  Scbardlnger  reaction  is  considered  a  good  means  for  the  hygienic  control 
of  milk. 

On  Jaffa's  colorimeter  method  for  the  estimation  of  creatinin,  A.  C.  Chap- 
man {Analyst,  34  {1909),  No.  404,  pp.  475-483;  Chem.  News,  100  {1909),  No. 
2602,  p.  175). — Several  suggestions  are  made  for  the  satisfactory  carrying  out 
of  this  method. 
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On  the  estimation  of  purin  bases  in  urine,  E.  L.  Kennawat  (Jour.  Pftyiiof^ 
S9  (1909),  No,  4,  pp,  296-310). — ^According  to  the  author's  summary,  "uric add, 
when  treated  by  the  Camerer-Amstein  method  for  the  estimation  of  tlie  total 
purins  of  urine,  loses  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  fonnatioQ  of 
ammonia  occurs  when  the  precipitate  of  silver-magnesium  urate  is  boiled. 

*'  The  purin  bases  which  were  examined  were  found  not  to  undergo  this  loo.** 

A  simple,  rapid,  and  accurate  method  for  the  determination  of  ammonia 
and  acetone  in  urine,  R.  W.  Kino  {Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  5S  (1909),  7fo.il, 
pp.  1738-1740,  fig.  i).— The  author  outlines  a  method  for  clinical  porpofio 
which  he  considers  satisfactory. 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  urea,  allantoin,  and  amino  adds  in  the 
urine,  Dobothy  E.  Lindsay  (BUhChem.  Jour.,  4  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  -WS-454)- 
A  critical  study  of  methods 

The  chemistry  of  food  fai  in  the  intestinal  tract,  A.  Rousselet  (Jov. 
Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ser.,  30  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  60-66).— An  improved  method  of 
extracting  fat  from  feces,  which  insures  the  removal  of  the  soaps,  is  described. 
This  is  brought  about  by  extraction  with  ether,  treatment  with  alcohol  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracting  again  with  ether.  ComparatlTe  data 
are  reported. 

The  analysis  of  beeswax,  H.  Ryan  (8ci.  Proc  Roy.  Dublin  8oc.,  n.  aer.,  li 
(1909),  No.  21,  pp.  210-215). Samples  of  beeswax  gathered  from  dilFerent 
parts  of  the  world  showed  a  practically  constant  composition.  The  suggesticn 
of  the  author  and  Hehner  to  determine  the  purity  of  beeswax,  or  beeswax  In 
complex  mixtures,  by  determining  the  molecular  weight  of  the  free  acida  and 
assuming  that  the  molecular  weight  of  cerotic  acid  is  hi^er  than  any  othen 
which  may  l>e  present  in  beeswax,  is  not  found  to  hold  good  in  every  ln8taiK» 
It  is  shown  that  by  melting  together  Montana  wax,  the  acids  of  which  harei 
higher  molecular  weight,  and  stearin,  a  wax  could  be  obtained  which  furniahes 
practically  the  same  figures  as  beeswax  and  differs  only  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ing point. 

A  rapid  method  for  detecting  stearin  and  other  glycerids  in  beeswax,  A. 
OsTROGOvicH  and  Mile.  S.  Petbisor  (Bui.  8oc.  8ti.  Bucuresti,  IS  (1909).  So. 
2-4,  pp.  127-130;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  34  (1909),  No.  404.  P.  495).—Th\s  method i* 
based  upon  the  fact  that  acrolein  is  produced  by  acting  upon  the  liberatai 
glycerids  with  zinc  chlorid  and  may  be  detected  by  means  of  Barbet  and  Jan- 
drier's  reagent,  which  is  a  30  per  cent  solution  of  phloroglucinol  in  sulphuric 
acid.  With  this  method  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  5  per  cent  of 
stearin  in  beeswax,  although  such  a  mixture  analyzed  according  to  the  naoal 
method  will  not  show  the  adulteration. 

The  calorific  value  of  beeswax,  N.  Sokolov  (Zhur.  Russ.  Fiz.  Khinu  ObakeL. 
37  (1905),  I,  No.  7,  pp.  818-822;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  47  (1908),  So. 
6-7,  p.  441;  Chem,  Centbl,,  1906,  I,  No.  5,  p.  59^ )  .—Beeswax  from  various 
sources  gives  a  constant  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,312  calories.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  calorific  value  of  cerotic  acid  and  palmitic  acid  myricylif 
ester  are  almost  alike.  The  caloric  value  of  paraflln  and  ceresln,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  on  the  average  11,234  calories,  and  for  every  per  cent  of  these 
bodies  added  to  beeswax  the  calorific  value  rises  9.2  calories. 

The  determination  of  the  saponification  number  and  the  free-fatty  adds 
and  neutral  fats  in  dark  fats  and  oils,  C.  Stiepel  (8eifenfabrikant,  29  (19(^h 
pp.  509,  534:  abs.  in  Pharm.  Zmtralhalle,  50  (1909),  No.  44.  P.  916).-'^ 
method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  chlorid  of  barium  takes  down  the  colorlDI 
matter  during  the  fornintlon  of  barium  soap. 

Tunis  olive  oils  and  the  special  reactions,  R.  Mabcille  (Ann,  FalHU  ^ 
(1909),  No.  7,  pp.  224-230;  abs.  in  Chem,  Zentbl.,  1909,  II,  No.  13,  p.  JO&f).- 
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Certain  Tunis  olive  oils  give  color  reactions  with  fiirfurol  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  these  are  different  from  those  obtained  with  oils  which  contain  minute 
amounts  of  sesame  oil,  and  further,  these  oils  react  to  Belller's  test  Washing 
the  oils  with  sodium  bicarbonate  removes  the  reacting  bodies.  When  ran- 
cidity sets  in  the  reaction  also  disappears. 

The  farfnrol  reaction  for  detecting  sesame  oil,  L.  DuBAin>  (Ann.  Falsif^t  2 
(1909),  No,  P,  pp.  317-319). — The  Villa vecchia-Fabris  reaction  at  times  gives 
erroneous  results  with  certain  Algerian  olive  oils.  When  modified  as  recom- 
mended by  Milliau  and  Marcille  the  results  obtained  are  better. 

New  chioticteTistic  reaction  of  oil  of  sesame,  P.  Guabniebi  (8taz.  Sper,  Agr. 
Ital,  42  (1909),  No.  4-€,  pp.  587,  588).— Two  or  3  drops  of  a  reagent  consisting 
of  an  ethereal  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid  are  added  to  1  cc.  of  the  oil  in 
question  and  a  double  volume  of  nitric  acid.  Upon  agitating  the  mixture 
strongly  for  a  few  seconds  and  allowing  a  separation  to  take  place,  a  green- 
bine  color  indicates  the  presence  of  oil  of  sesame. 

The  thermal  deg^ree  and  the  thermoleometer,  M.  Tobtelli  (Oaz.  Chim.  Ital., 
39  (1909).  II,  No.  1,  pp.  11-100,  figs.  2). — The  thermal  degree  consists  of  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  Maum^  figure  with  the  author's  thermoleometer. 
The  determination  of  this  constant  accurately  is  of  particular  value  for  detect- 
ing adulterations  in  edible  oils  and  fats,  as  each  oil  or  fat,  or  a  mixture  of 
them,  has  a  different  thermal  degree.  Olive  oil,  for  instance,  has  a  lower 
thermal  degree  than  any  of  its  usual  adulterants. 

Tables  are  given  which  show  the  thermal  degrees  of  the  different  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  and  the  ratio  between  these  and  the  iodin  number. 

A  new  form  of  polarimeter  for  the  measurement  of  the  refractive  index 
of  opaque  bodies,  W.  F.  Babhett  (8ci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  n.  ser.,  12 
(1909),  No.  19,  pp.  198-201,  figs.  2).— This  Is  a  newly  devised  polarimeter  which 
can  be  employed  for  opaque  liquids  and  solids  which  have  an  angle  of  polariza- 
tion lying  between  48  and  68°. 

Standardizing  chemical  apparatus  at  the  Belfirian  measure  and  weight 
bureau  (Zischr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  46,  pp.  2235,  225^). —Directions 
and  requirements  In  regard  to  the  standardization  of  chemical  apparatus  are 
given. 

Yearbook  of  chemistry,  edited  by  R.  Meyeb  et  al.  (Jahrb.  Chem.,  18  (1908), 
pp.  XII-\-587). — A  report  of  the  most  important  additions  in  pure  and  applied 
chemistry  during  the  year  1908. 

Yearly  report  on  agricultural  chemistry,  T.  Dietrich  (Jahresber.  Agr. 
Chem.,  3.  ser.,  11  (1908),  pp.  X X XV I '\- 656). —This  is  a  report  of  the  progress  in 
agricultural  chemistry  for  the  year  1908.  It  includes  practically  all  the  im- 
portant advances  In  agricultural  chemistry  and  the  allied  sciencea 

Yearly  report  of  the  progress  in  the  examination  of  foods  for  1908,  H. 
Beckubts  (Jahresber.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl,  18  (1908),  pp.  205).— This  is  a 
compilation  of  the  progress' made  in  food  chemistry  and  closely  allied  subjects 
throughout  the  world  for  the  year  1908.  It  includes  a  description  and  discus- 
sion of  the  newer  and  modified  methods  for  food  analysis,  a  discussion  of  the 
results  obtained,  and  recommendations  for  the  Interpretation  of  results  of  the 
analyses  of  the  different  food  materials. 

Beport  of  the  state  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioner  of  Wyoming  (Ann. 
Bpt.  Dairy,  Food  and  OU  Comr.  Wyo.,  5  (1909),  pp.  112,  pis.  6).— This  Is  the 
fifth  annual  report  and  Is  for  the  year  ended  October  1,  1909. 

Beport  on  the  work  of  the  Lille  Municipal  Laboratory  during  the  year 
1908,  A.  Bonn  (Ann.  FalHf.,  2  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  4S9-J, Jf 3 ).—D&ta  are  given 
regarding  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  analjrtlcal  work  carried  on  at  this  labora- 
tory. 
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Cane  sugar  and  its  mannfacture,  H.  C.  Prinsen  Geerligs  ( Hancke^ter, 
1909,  pp,  XI-\-350-\-XVI).-^As  stated  In  the  preface,  the  object  of  this  work 
is  to  compile  in  one  boolc  everything  tliat  is  known  about  the  chemistry  and 
technology  of  sugar  cane  and  cane  sugar  manufacture.  It  is  primarily  for  tbe 
chemist  and  avoids  technical  discussions  of  machinery,  although  de^cribiflc 
the  different  processes  of  manufacture.  The  nomenclature  of  Emil  Fischer  for 
the  different  carbohydrates  is  used  throughout. 

Conversion  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid  in  sograr  prodneti, 
Sailijlbd  and  Wehbung  (Abs.  in  Deut,  Zuckcrindus,,  3^  (1909),  .Vo.  44.  f- 
843), — It  is  shown  that  sulphuric  acid  is  produced  during  the  mannfacturiac 
process,  and  further,  that  the  amount  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  air  td- 
mitted  with  the  sulphurous-acid  gas  to  the  sugar  solution. 

Manufacture  of  com  starch  and  its  by-products  in  the  United  8tatM 
{04ni€  Civil,  55  {1909),  No.  13,  pp,  2i0-2ji2,  fig.  1;  ab$.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  SS 
(1909),  yo,  103,  Repert,,  p.  U6). — A  description  of  the  manufacture  of  tlww 
products,  with  statistics  indicating  the  amounts  of  these  products,  particulutr 
com  oil,  which  are  exi)orted  to  Europe. 

The  storage  and  shipping  of  honey,  Weigebt  {Leipzig,  Bienen  Ztg^  ii 
{1909),  No,  8,  pp,  120-1 22), —A  description  of  practical  methods  for  the  titongt 
and  shipment  of  honey. 

Calciiun  hypochlorite  in  cider  making,  H.  Aixior  and  G.  Oimel  {CompL 
Rend,  Acad,  Sci,  [Paris],  149  {1909),  No,  12,  pp,  532-534)-— A  series  of  experi- 
ments from  1905  to  1909  indicated  that  calcium  hypochlorite  can  be  empk^ 
to  advantage  in  cider  making.  It  is  of  particular  value  when  the  apples  arp 
dirty,  as  the  preliminary  washing  of  such  apples  in  hypochlorite  solution  pre- 
vents abnormal  fermentation  of  the  must.  Calcium  hypochlorite  also  has  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  ultimate  clarification  of  the  l>everage,  imrticulart? 
as  it  brings  about  a  rapid  deposition  of  the  i)ectic  substances  and  a  coaguIatioB 
of  some  of  the  other  bodies,  and  further  is  decidedly  fungicidal  toward  matfer- 
ments.  When  pure  yeasts  are  used  it  is  of  exceptional  value  in  the  coosem- 
tion  of  the  purity  of  the  yeast.  The  amounts  of  calcium  hypochlorite  empl<^ 
do  not  increase  the  mineral  constituents  materially. 

Chemical  changes  affecting  quality  of  canned  goods,  R  W.  Duckwau 
{Canner  and  Dried  Fruit  Packer,  29  {1909),  No.  21,  pp,  24,  26,  27).— A  pop- 
ular article  on  the  chemistry  of  canned  goods. 

Sterilizing  by  intermittent  processing,  E.  W.  Duckwall  {Canner  and  Drki 
Fruit  Packer,  29  {1909),  No,  17,  pp,  24.  26-28),— A  theoretical  and  praetlca: 
discussion  of  this  method  of  processing. 

Oil  production  at  the  French  and  Italian  Biviera,  J.  Slaus-Kantschiehcb 
{Ztschr.  handle,  Versuehftw.  Osterr.,  12  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  561^85.  /Iff.  /).— 
This  is  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  production  of  olive  oil  in  these  localftiei. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  methods  of  producing  the  oil  and  there  Is  a  very  gen- 
eral description  of  the  machinery. 

About  the  processes  of  leather  formation,  W.  Fahrion  {Ztschr.  Angnt. 
Chem,,  22  {1909),  Nos,  43.  pp.  2083-2097;  44.  PP-  2135-2144;  45.  pp.  2187-2194)- 
A  consideration  of  the  various  chemical  processes  which  occur  In  the  conversloo 
of  hide  into  leather. 

HETEOROLOOT— WATEB. 

Meteorology. — ^Part  I,  Statical  meteorology,  A.  Klossovski!  {Meieorot- 
oghiya.  Chant  I,  Statichcffkaya  Meteorologhiya.  Odessa,  1908,  pp.  Xl'\'$42.  pto. 
.9,  figs.  197;  rev.  in  Mitt.  Justus  Perthes'  Ocogr.  Anst.,  55  {1909).  No.  J,  UL 
Ber.,  pp.  17-19;  Nature  [London},  81  {1909),  No.  2080,  pp.  303,  304). —The  i 
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plete  treatise,  of  wblch  this  is  imrt  1,  will  be  in  four  parts.  The  reviewer  in 
Xature  considers  this  first  volume  very  complete  and  up-to-date.  He  states 
that  **  in  no  other  treatise  are  the  questions  relating  to  underground  tem|)era- 
ture  expounded  in  so  complete  a  manner.  The  discussion  of  the  results  of  the 
author*s  ob«er\'ations '  on  the  temperature  at  different  depths  in  soil  covered 
with  grass  and  otherwise  is  especially  noteworthy.'* 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  in  this  volume  are  as  follows :  Composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  physical  properties,  water  in  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  solar 
radiation,  terrestrial  radiation,  earth  temperature,  increase  of  heat  with  depth, 
ocean  temperatures,  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  at- 
mospheric pressure,  formation  of  hydrometeors,  temperature  and  pressure  in 
the  upper  atmosphere,  [and]  abnormal  departures. 

The  correlation  of  climatic  variations,  H.  Abctowski  {VEnchalnemen^t  des 
Variations  CHmatiques,  Brussels,  1909,  pp,  135,  flgs,  6J ;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser,, 
St  {1910),  No.  78^,  pp,  25,  2^).— This  is  a  memoir  based  on  a  review  of  mean 
annual  temi>eratures,  1891  to  1900,  for  the  northern  heniisi)here.  The  varia- 
tions are  illustrated  by  means  of  charts  for  each  year  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  annual  departures  from  normal  temi)eratures  (10  years).  On 
these  maps  areas  of  positive  departures  are  called  thermopleions  or  simply 
pleions  and  negative  areas  antlpleions.  The  pleions  and  antipleions  are  bounded 
by  what  is  designated  the  quasinormal  line,  while  lines  of  equal  positive  and 
negative  departures  are  termed  hyi)ertherms  and  hypotherms. 
In  a  review  of  this  memoir  in  Science  the  author  states : 
**  The  pleions  represent  inflections  of  the  isothermal  lines  toward  the  pole,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  toward  the  regions  of  colder  climate. 

"The  antipleions,  on  the  contrary,  characterize  a  local  abnormal  descent  of 
the  isotherms  toward  the  equator. 

"  The  maps  of  successive  yeara,  for  the  same  country,  and  those  of  different 
countries  for  the  same  year,  show  remarkable  correlations  in  the  distribution 
of  the  departures. 

*'A  pleion,  in  most  cases,  exists  during  several  years,  moving  from  place  to 
place.  When  one  compares  the  different  maps,  and  especially  those  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Russia,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  pleions  are  produced  by 
immense  waves  intercrossing.  It  seems  that  for  the  whole  world  the  years  are 
either  too  warm  or  too  cold  following  the  preiomlnance  of  pleions  or  anti- 
pleions. For  example,  the  year  1893  was  exceptionally  cold,  1900  on  the  con- 
trary was  too  warm.  The  temperature  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  was  at  least 
one-half  a  degree  Centigrade  higher  during  the  year  1900  than  during  1803.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  neither  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus,  nor  the  Rocky  Mountains 
form  barriers,  not  even  the  Himalayas  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  pleion  or  an 
antipleion.  This  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  thermoplelons  and  antipleions 
are  products  of  temporary  alterations  of  the  general  circulation  of  our  atmos- 
phere.** 

The  utilization  of  these  correlations  as  a  basis  for  weather  prediction  and  for 
developing  methods  for  further  investigation  Is  briefly  discussed. 

Extreme  winters  and  summers  {Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  47  {1909),  II,  No.  16, 
pp.  500,  501). — An  attempt  is  made  to  show  a  certain  periodicity  in  the  occur- 
rence of  extreme  winter  and  sununer  temperatures  and  to  trace  a  relationship 
between  such  seasons  and  certain  solar  activities. 

On  Lockxer's  35-year  period  in  the  solar  activity,  C.  Easton  {K.  Akad. 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Proc,  Sect.  Sci.,  11  {f 908-9),  pt.  2,  pp.  8 ',2-8^7,  pJ,  /).— 
Evldwice  Is  adduced  to  show  **  that  IxKjkyer's  opinion,  according  to  which  a 
35-year  period  should  be  traceable  in  the  materials  now  at  hand,  is  untenable." 
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The  appearance  and  return  of  cold  waves,  R  Less  {Landto,  Jakrh^  S8 
(1909),  Ergdnzungsh,  5,  pp.  405-422,  flffs.  4). — Various  types  are  cbarted  and 
discussed. 

Variations  In  climate,  E.  Bb^ckneb  (Mitt.  Deut,  Landtc,  Gesell.,  24  {1909), 
No.  57,  pp.  556^61 ) . — Variations  in  temperature  and  rainfall  for  tlie  nortlieni 
hemisphere,  but  especially  for  Germany,  for  long  periods  of  years  are  given 
and  discussed,  and  a  certain  periodicity  in  rainfall  and  correlation  betwea 
crop  yields  and  climatic  variations  in  the  German  Empire  are  shown. 

Local  temperature  forecasting  by  differences  In  temperature  between 
Mount  Boyal  and  McGUl  Colleere  Observatory,  C.  H.  McLeod  and  H.  T. 
Babnes  {Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Canada,  3,  «er.,  2  (1908),  Sect.  Ill,  w- 
J 57-162,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  continuation  of  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  513)  whkh 
have  shown  that  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  high  level  and  low 
level  stations  furnishes  a  satisfactory  means  of  predicting  temperature  condi- 
tions at  the  low-level  station  a  day  in  advance.  This  is  based  upon  the  fact 
which  seems  to  be  well  established,  "  tliat  the  comparatively  low  regions  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  show  advance  changes  over  those  at  the  earth's  surface, 
whereas  above  the  inversion  layer  there  appears  to  be  a  lag."  ESxamples  of  the 
successful  application  of  the  method  are  given. 

The  prediction  of  periods  of  £rood  weather  (But.  Intemat,  Bur,  Cent,  Mel 
France,  50  {1909),  No.  223,  pp.  4;  abs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  47  {1909),  II,  Ao. 
20,  p.  627). — ^The  inauguration  of  the  practice  of  making  such  predictions  by 
the  French  and  English  meteorological  services  is  referred  to. 

Observations  on  air  currents  by  means  of  pilot  balloons,  R.  BdBNSTEi5 
{Landtc.  Jahrb.,  38  {1909),  Ergdnzungsh.  5,  pp.  395-404,  figs.  6).— A  series  of 
observations  is  reported  and  charted. 

Deficient  humidity  of  the  atmosphere — ^11,  Comparisons  of  various  forms 
of  hygrometers,  T.  A.  Stabkey  and  H.  T.  Babnes  {Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Sac, 
Canada,  3.  ser.,  2  {1908),  Sect.  Ill,  pp.  187-193). — In  continuation  of  prevlons 
investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  414)  a  study  was  made  of  the  precise  conditioDs 
under  which  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  instrument  gives  accurate  readings  or  dediK- 
tions.  It  is  shown  that  '"  the  instrument  can  t>e  manipulated  so  as  to  give  fairly 
approximate  results,  but  hitherto  no  conditions  have  been  attached  to  its  use: 
the  well  known  tables  of  Glaisher  have  always  been  taken  as  correct  and 
sufficient  without  further  data,  but  [it  is  shown  that]  results  may  t>e  obtained 
differing  widely  in  their  nature  by  simply  altering  the  conditions  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  of  the  currents  of  air  around  it,  etc." 

Atmospheric  electricity,  E.  Thomson  {Science,  n.  ser.,  30  {1909),  No.  1SL 
pp.  857-869). — An  important  feature  of  this  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  electrical  storms  or  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere.  Including  a 
consideration  of  lightning  flashes  or  strokes  and  their  control. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  [Philippine]  Weather  Bureau  for 
the  year  1907  {Ann.  Rpt.  [Philippine]  Weather  Bur.,  1907,  pt.  1,  pp.  153).- 
A  record  of  hourly  meteorological  observations  at  the  Manila  Central  Obeerva- 
tory  during  the  year. 

Meteorological  observations  {Ann.  Statis.  City  Tokio,  6  {1909),  pp.  1-15).— 
Observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  and  wind  made 
at  Tokyo  since  1882  are  summarized  In  tabular  form. 

Meteorology  [of  British  Chilana],  A.  W.  Babtlett  {Handbook  Brit,  Oniana. 
1909,  pp.  91-100). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  observations  for  varying  periods  of 
years  on  pressure,  temi)erature,  rainfall,  humidity,  sunshine,  and  wind,  at  tbe 
Botanic  Gardens,  Georgetown,  and  other  places  in  British  Guiana. 

It  is  stated  that  the  climate  of  this  region  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  most  tropical  countries.    The  mean  annual  temperature,  1889  to  1908,  was 
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about  80**  F.  and  varies  very  slightly  throughout  the  year.  The  mean  annual 
rahifiill,  1880  to  1908,  was  92.84  in.  The  year  is  roughly  divided  into  2  wet  and 
2  dry  seasons,  a  long  wet  season  beginning  about  the  middle  of  April  and  last- 
ing until  the  beginning  of  August  and  a  short  wet  season  covering  a  pari  of 
November,  December,  and  January.  The  nights  are  cool  enough  to  be  pleasant 
but  are  not  subject  to  a  great,  fall  of  temperature. 

Boomanian  agrricultural  climatography,  W.  Prageb  {Rufndnien*8  Land- 
mrtschaftliche  Klimntographie.  Halle,  J 909,  pp.  XV-\-203,  pis.  7,  cJiart  i).— 
This  book,  which  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  Roumanian  agricul- 
ture by  diffusing  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  climate  to  crops,  describes 
In  detail  the  physiographic  and  climatic  features  of  3  typical  districts,  namely, 
the  mountains,  the  foothills,  and  the  plains,  and  discusses  the  selection  and 
culture  of  crops  with  referwice  to  the  climatic  conditions. 

Attention  is  given  especially  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  plains,  which 
constitute  the  great  crop-producing  area  of  the  country,  and  which  are  subject 
to  disastrous  droughts.  In  opposition  to  Hepltes*  contention  that  the  climate 
of  Roumania  1ms  not  undergone  any  change  the  author  maintains  that  the 
rainfall  has  diminished  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  forests.  As  a  remedy 
for  the  unfavorable  conditions  he  recommends  reforesting  and  Irrigation  with 
the  use  of  methods  of  culture  specially  designed  to  conserve  the  soil  moisture. 

Evaporation  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  B.  F.  E.  Keeling  (Survey  Depi., 
Egypt,  Paper  No,  15,  pp.  29,  pi.  1 ) . — "  The  present  report  Is  an  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  present  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  water  surfaces 
in  Egypt  The  first  section  describes  the  results  of  a  series  of  comparisons 
which  have  been  made  at  Helwan  Observatory  between  several  types  of  evapo- 
rimeter  which  have  been  used  In  EgjiDt  from  time  to  time.  Afterwards,  a  sum- 
mary is  given  of  the  rates  of  evaporation  which  have  been  observed  at  the 
second-order  meteorological  stations  in  the  Nile  Valley.  In  the  third  section 
an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  Aswan  Reser- 
voir and  other  natural  water  surfaces  In  Egypt,  and  the  results  are  given  of 
some  measurements  which  have  been  made  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the 
Nile  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo.  In  the  last  section  some  remarks  are  made 
on  the  relation  of  the  evaporation  to  the  other  meteorological  factors,  and  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  evaporation  Is  described.  The  evaporation  from  the 
cultivated  land  is  not  treated,  as  up  to  the  present  few  or  no  reliable  experi- 
ments have  been  made.** 

The  rains  of  the  Nile  Basin  and  the  Nile  flood  of  1907,  H.  G.  Lyons  (£fiir- 
vey  Dept.,  Egypt,  Paper  No.  9,  pp,  60,  pis.  8,  fig.  1). — ^The  detailed  data  which 
are  given  show  that  the  flood  of  1907  was  deficient  as  compared  with  that  of 
1906,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  variation  in  flood  volume  with  a 
view  to  early  prediction  of  the  probable  abundance  or  deficiency  of  the  water 
supply  for  summer  crops.  The  importance  of  more  complete  information  as  to 
the  monsoon  and  winter  rains  of  Abyssinia  in  relation  to  such  prediction  Is 
pointed  oat. 

•Rainfall  in  Italy  (Ann.  Ufflc.  Cent.  Met.  e  Oeod.  Ital.,  25,  pt.  1;  abs.  in 
Nature  [London],  80  (1909),  So.  2059,  p.  /J92).— Rainfall  data  for  26  years. 
1880  to  1905,  obtained  at  215  of  the  700  rainfall  stations  of  the  Italian  meteoro- 
logical service  are  summarized  in  this  report 

The  shortest  period  dealt  with  in  any  case  is  15  years.  The  largest  annual 
rainfall  reported  was  90  in.  at  Gemona,  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  the  smallest 
18.6  in.  at  Foggia.  Wide  seasonal  variations  In  different  parts  of  Italy  are 
recorded,  the  maximum  rainfall  occurring  in  midsummer  In  the  extreme  north 
and  in  midwinter  in  Sicily.  On  the  northern  plains  and  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  country  in  gaieral  two  maxima,  in  May  and  October  or  November,  occur. 
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In  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsnla  the  principal  maximum  occurs  in  October 
and  secondary  maxima  in  January  and  April. 

The  fertilislnir  value  of  rain  and  snow,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  ExpU  Farm* 
Rpts.  1909,  pp.  190-192),— This  is  a  continuation  of  investigations  referred  to 
in  the  last  report  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  908)  and  includes  data  regard- 
ing the  amount  and  nitrogen  content  of  precipitation  during  the  year  ended 
February  28,  1909. 

It  is  shown  that  the  rain  and  snow  at  Ottawa  during  this  period  amounted  to 
32.63  in.  of  water  containing  8.364  ll)S.  per  acre  of  nitrogen  as  compared  with 
37.35  in.  of  precipitation  containing  4.323  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  the  prevlons 
year.  Of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  84  per  cent  was  In  the  form  of  free  and 
albuminoid  ammonia,  and  16  per  cent  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  It  is  estimated 
tliat  90  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  was  furnished  by  the  rain. 

The  rain  falling  in  September,  October,  and  November  was  particularly  rich 
in  ammonia.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  very  severe  drou^t  prevailed 
during  August,  September,  and  the  first  3  weeeks  of  October,  and  to  the  biufa 
fires  which  prevailed  during  this  period.  Another  cause  of  irregularity  in  the 
nitrogen  content  of  rain  and  snow  was  the  high  winds  that  prevailed  from  time 
to  time  immediately  before  or  during  the  early  part  of  a  rain,  when  the  surface 
soil  was  dry. 

"As  such  usually  occur  after  a  period.of  longer  or  shorter  drought,  when  the 
surface  of  the  cultivated  fields  is  dry  and  loose,  the  air  is  filled  with  partldei 
of  organic  matter,  manure,  and  debris  of  various  kinds.  Naturally  the  rain 
falling  through  such  an  atmosphere  has  its  nitrogen  content  very  greatly  in- 
creased. Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  no  plan  or  method  wherry  this 
source  of  error  can  be  eliminated  or  avoided,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
part  of  the  larger  amount  of  nitrogen,  recorded  for  the  past  year,  is  due  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  such  winds  during  periods  of  drjrness  last  summer^** 

The  average  composition  of  the  snow  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
preceding  winter. 

Water  systems,  L.  W.  Chase  (Ann.  Rpt.  Nebr.  Bd.  Agr.,  1909,  pp.  SSS-S6&).— 
The  sources  of  water  supply  used  in  Nebraska  are  descrlt^ed  and  the  advantage 
and  methods  of  securing  better  water  systems  in  rural  homes  are  discussed. 

Well  waters  from  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farmt 
Rpts.  1909,  pp,  193-197) . — The  results  of  examinations  of  96  samples  of  water 
from  different  parts  of  Canada  are  reported.  Of  these,  26  were  adjudged  as 
pure  and  wholesome,  32  as  suspicious  and  probably  danfi^erous,  26  as  serloi^r 
polluted,  and  12  as  saline. 

In  presenting  these  results  the  author,  as  In  previous  years,  lays  special 
emphasis  upon  "the  importance  of  pure  water  and  the  danger  that  lurks  in 
the  barnyard  well."  It  is  stated  as  a  result  of  20  years'  investigation  that  It 
is  quite  exceptional  to  find  a  water  from  a  shal)ow  well  free  from  poilutlon. 

The  Charlottenburg  sewage  field  and  its  industrial  importance,  Geissus 
(Osndts.  Ingen,,  82  {1909),  No,  U,  pp.  738-7^2).— This  farm  is  described  and 
its  cost  of  operation  and  efllcieucy  as  compared  with  other  sewage  farms  in 
Germany  are  discussed. 

Of  the  total  area  of  about  2,181  acres  Included  in  this  farm,  659  acres  are 
under  Irrigation.  The  average  daily  amount  of  sewage  used  on  this  area  daring 
periods  when  no  rain  falls  is  30,000  cubic  meters.  This  is  increased  to  60,000 
cubic  meters  at  times  of  heavy  rainfall.  In  1907,  11,170,00  cubic  meters 
of  sewage  was  disposed  of.  The  raw  sewage  as  applied  contains  on  an 
average  per  liter  750  mg.  of  suspended  matter,  1,380  mg.  of  dissolved  matter. 
60.5  mg.  of  nitrogen  of  which  50.2  mg.  is  organic  nitrogen  and  10.3  mg.  amino- 
niacal  nitrogen,  and  270  mg.  of  chlorin.    The  potassium  permanganate  con- 
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sumption  is  220  mg.  per  liter.  The  sfewage  is  used  for  the  irrigation  of  grass, 
beets,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables.  The  running  exi)ense  of  the  farm  in 
1907  was  4  cents  per  head  of  population  served. 

SOUS— febthizebs. 

Soils,  P.  Vaoeleb  (Bodenkunde.  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  ii^).— This  is  a  brief 
simple  presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  the  agricultural 
classification,  origin  and  formation,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  of  soils. 

General  soil  and  plant  coltnre,  M.  Hoffmann  {Jahresher,  Landw.,  23 
(1908),  pp,  1-96,  figs.  2). — This  is  a  review,  similar  to  those  of  previous  years, 
of  investigations  during  1908  on  weather  and  water;  chemistry,  physics,  and 
biology  of  soils;  fertilizers;  and  fertilizing.  The  review  is  made  up  of  plain 
concise  statements  of  the  essential  facts  of  practical  value  developed  in  the 
diflTerent  investigations,  but  the  statements  and  references  are  sufficiently 
explicit  to  be  of  value  to  investigators. 

Beport  of  the  work  of  the  Vienna  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
the  year  1908,  W.  Bebsgh  (Ztschr,  Moorkultur  u.  Torfverwert,  7  (1909),  No. 
2,  pp.  55-72;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  3  (1909),  No.  23,  p.  28)8).— Summaries  of  the 
results  of  Investigations  by  Wilk  on  the  absorptive  capacity  of  peat  litter 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  225),  and  by  Miklauz  on  the  effect  of  alkalis  and  mineral  acids 
on  the  humus  compounds  of  peat  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  220)  form  a  part  of  this 
review  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  present  status  of  soil  bacteriologry,  H,  Fisoheb  (Jahresher.  Ver.  Angew. 
Bat.,  6  (1908),  pp.  31-46,  XV,  XVI;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25 
(1909),  No.  10-13,  pp.  315,  316).— A  review  with  a  bibliography. 

The  organdsnis  of  the  soil,  E.  H.  L.  Schwabe  (8ci.  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent., 
4  (1909),  No.  13,  pp.  150-160). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts 
brought  out  by  investigations  in  recent  years  on  algse,  molds,  fungi,  bacteria, 
and  myxomycetes  which  take  part  in  soil  formation,  decomposition  of  soil  con- 
stituents in  g^ieral,  and  especially  the  transformation  of  nitrogen  compounds 
of  the  soil  and  the  sjrmbiotic  and  nonsymbiotic  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

Bacterial  population  of  samples  of  soils  from  the  Far  North  (City  of 
Obdorsk  and  Yamal  Peninsula),  S.  Sevebin  (Vyestnik  Bakt.  Aghron.  Stantzii 
V.  K.  Ferrein,  1909,  No.  15,  pp.  116-128;  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  (1909), 
No.  19-25,  pp.  4'70-479). — Examinations  of  6  soils  from  northern  Siberia  are 
reported,  showing  wide  variations  in  the  Imcterial  content 

The  bacterial  content  appeared  to  depend  directly  upon  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  The  largest  numbers  of  organisms  were  found  in  a 
garden  soil  and  in  the  soil  of  a  high  tundra.  These  soils  were  also  rich  in 
molda  The  garden  soil  contained  mainly  micro-organisms  which  i)eptonized 
gelatin,  but  it  also  contained  nitrifying  and  denitrifying  organisms.  In  samples 
of  soil  from  a  street  in  Obdorsk  bacteria  were  found  which  energetically 
oxidized  nitrous  to  nitric  acid  but  none  which  oxidized  ammonia  to  nitric  acid 
or  which  completely  decomposed  the  nitrates.  Denitriflcation  to  the  extent  of 
reducing  nitric  to  nitrous  acid  was  observed  in  all  of  the  soils. 

Weatherin^T  of  rocks  under  the  influence  of  humus  substances,  A.  NiKi- 
rosov  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Ruas.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  9  (1908),  No.  3,  pp. 
362-386;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  3  (1909),  No.  23,  p.  2847;  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem., 
38  (1909),  No.  11,  p.  778). — Examinations  of  rocks  which  had  undergone 
weathering  in  moors  showed  that  under  the  influence  of  free  humus  acids  a 
yellowish-white  coating  had  been  formed  on  the  rocks  from  which  nearly  all 
the  bases  had  to  a  large  extent  been  leached  out.  There  was,  however,  in 
some  cases  a  relative  increase  in  potash  over  that  found  in  the  unweathered 
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rock,  resulting  from  a  more  rapid  disappearance  of  the  other  bases.  Thi» 
lK)tash  was  found  to  be  less  soluble  In  hydrochloric  acid  than  that  in  the  ud- 
weathered  rock.  There  was  a  much  larger  percentage  of  silicic  acid  in  the 
weathered  material  than  in  the  un weathered  rock. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  lower  the  aluminum  content  of  the  rock-form- 
ing minerals  the  greater  their  solubility. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  kaolin  takes  place  to  only 
a  slight  extent  in  the  presence  of  humus  acids.  In  the  weathering  of  podxol 
soils  the  same  kind  of  changes  go  on  In  the  silicates  as  In  moor  soils.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  formation  of  hardpan  in  such  soils  is  due  to  the  leaching  down 
of  the  humus  acids  Into  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil,  where  they  are  neatrallzed 
by  the  bases  present. 

Similar  changes  in  silicates,  due  to  the  action  of  humus  acids,  occur  in  black 
soils,  but  In  such  soils  the  action  of  the  acids  in  forming  difficultly  soluble 
compounds  is  masked  by  the  presence  of  easily  soluble  salts  in  the  surface  solL 

It  was  found  that  in  calcareous  soils  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  were  en- 
riched in  bases  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  layers. 

Investigations  on  the  decomposition  of  various  green  manuring  plants  in 
the  soil,  O.  Lemmebmann,  A.  Tazenko,  and  H.  Fischer  {Landw.  Jahrb,,  S^ 
{1909),  Ergdnzungsb.  5,  pp,  101-116;  abs,  in  Centbl,  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  AbL,  25 
(1909),  No,  10-13,  pp.  317,  318),— Pot  experiments  with  serradella,  ra|)e,  beans, 
vetches,  and  lupines  with  and  without  the  addition  of  straw,  superphoephate, 
and  calcium  carbonate  are  reported. 

The  results  showed  that  In  most  cases  there  was  no  loss  of  free  nitrogen  3} 
months  after  the  green  manures  had  been  turned  under,  although  nitrogen  had 
evidently  been  lost  In  the  form'  of  ammonia.  With  lupines,  rape,  and  beans 
much  less  nitrogen  became  soluble  in  water  than  with  vetches  and  serradella. 
The  greater  the  proportion  of  crude  fiber  In  the  green  manuring  plants  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  nitrogen  rendered  l9oluble.  The  addition  of  straw, 
superphosphate,  or  calcium  carbonate  exerted  no  Important  influence  on  the 
loss  of  nitrogen.  The  addition  of  straw,  however,  reduced  the  amonnt  of 
nitrogen  rendered  soluble. 

In  vegetation  experiments  the  green  manuring  plants  had  very  little  effect 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  the  crude  fiber  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  action  of  the  green  manures.  During  an  experimental  period 
of  28  days  there  was  very  little  difference  In  the  decomposition  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  various  green  manuring  plants. 

Nitriflcation  from  the  biological  side,  I.  A.  Makbinov  {Vyestnik  Bakt. 
Aghron,  Stantzii  F.  K,  FerreXn,  1908,  No,  1^,  pp,  132-179;  abs,  in  Zhur,  Opuitn. 
Agron,  {Russ,  Jour.  Expt,  Landw,),  10  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  427,  428).— From  an 
extended  review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject  the  author  concludes  that: 
(1)  Organic  matter  In  the  form  of  humus,  however  abundant  in  the  soil,  does 
not  injuriously  affect  nitrification,  but  Is  rather  favorable  to  it.  (2)  At  the 
same  time  this  abundance  of  organic  matter  Is  not  a  necessary  condition,  be- 
cause soils  i)oor  In  humus  can  In  the  course  of  time  produce  tntaise  nitrifica- 
tion. (3)  Humlc  substances,  apparently,  act  favorably  on  the  multiplication  of 
organisms ;  and  In  general,  the  more  the  soil  Is  provided  with  active  organisms 
and  the  more  It  Is  capable  of  carrying  on  a  rapid  nitrification  the  more  humos 
It  contains. 

The  author's  own  Investigations  also  relate  to  the  significance  of  organic 
matter  in  the  process  of  nitrification.  With  the  aid  of  gelatinous  silica  obtained 
by  dialysis  In  parchment  tubes,  a  nitrous  micro-organism  was  separated  from 
two  soils  (one  alkaline).  This  micro-organism  is  1.8  /i  long  and  1.3  n  wide, 
consequently  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  St.  Petersburg  micro-organism  of 
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Omelianski,  wMch  it  greatiy  resembles  In  all  other  morphological  properties. 
Cultures  were  made  on  the  magnesia-gypsum  disks  of  Oroelianski  and  magnesia 
disks  of  Perottl.  As  a  substratum  Omellanski's  solution  of  salts  with  the 
addition  of  varying  quantities  of  extracts  from  dry  leaves  was  used,  and 
ammonia  was  added  in  the  form  of  the  slightly  soluble  ammonium-magnesium 
phosphate  (NH4  Mg  PO4). 

The  results  of  this  preliminary  work  are  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  Organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  soil,  or  of  extracts  from  dry  leaves  or  soil,  exerted  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  nitrous  organism  on  a  solid  substra- 
tum, but  an  unfavorable  influence  in  a  liquid.  (2)  An  increase  of  the  precentage 
content  of  cart>onate  of  magnesia  also  exerted  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
growth  of  the  nitrous  organism.  (3)  Pure  magnesium  carbonate  appeared  to 
be  n  very  suitable  substratum  for  the  growth  of  the  organism. 

On  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  bacteria,  H,  S.  Sevebin  {Vyestnik 
Baku  Aghron.  Stantzii  V.  K.  Ferrein,  1908,  No,  U,  pp.  14-^2).— The  investiga- 
tion reported  was  a  continuation  of  earlier  work  by  the  author  (B.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  22)  and  dealt  with  2  organisms.  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  and  Vihrio  denitriflcans, 
the  latter  discovered  by  the  author.  The  former  report  described  a  study  of 
these  organisms  in  an  artiflcial  nutritive  medium  of  a  meat-peptone  bouiUo^h, 
under  aerobic  conditions;  the  present  report  deals  with  studies  of  their  ttfe 
activity  under  anaerobic  conditions,  and  also  with  their  denitrifying  power"  In 
thA«oU. 

The  author  gives  data  on  the  denitrifying  activity  of  the  organisms  in  nitrate 
bouillon  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxid.  The  denitrifying 
process  was  found  to  be  more  energetic  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  than 
under  aerobic  conditions.  Carbon  dioxid  lowers  considerably  the  activity  of 
the  organisms,  especially  of  V.  denitriflcans,  but  even  in  the  latter  case  this 
activity  is  still  quite  energetic.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  these  organisms 
as  well  as  all  denitriflers,  which  decompose  nitrates  to  free  nitrogen,  are  aerobic 
lu  their  nature,  but  the  denitrifying  process  excited  by  them  is  an  anaerobic 
process  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  For  this  reason  there  must  be  in  the  soil, 
when  well  aerated  by  cultivation,  an  energetic  multiplication  of  the  denitriflers, 
but  a  feeble  exercise  of  their  denitrifying  function,  and  conversely.  In  a  soil 
compacted  and  poorly  aerated  there  must  be  a  feeble  multiplication  of  the 
denitriflers,  but  increased  denitrifying  activity. 

The  author  describes  studies  of  the  life  activity  of  the  2  organisms  in  17 
samples  of  most  diverse  soils.  It  appears  that  the  energy  of  multiplication  of* 
the  organisms  in  the  soil  depends  directly  upon  the  proportion  of  nutritive 
substances  in  the  soil.  The  more  fertile  the  soil  the  greater  the  multiplication 
of  the  denitrifying  organisms.  B,  pyocyaneus  is  the  more  energetic  organism 
and  develops  comparatively  well  even  in  poor  soils;  on  the  other  hand,  V, 
denitrificans  being  less  active  multiplies  only  in  good  soils.  The  introduction 
of  manure  and  straw  into  the  soil  apparently  intensified  the  life  activity  of 
B.  pyocyaneus,  both  as  regards  its  multiplication  and  its  denitrifying  power,  but 
did  not  seem  to  affect  appreciably  F.  denitrificans. 

On  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  bacteria,  III,  S.  Sevebin  {Vyestnik 
Bakt.  Aghron.  Stantzii  V.  K.  Ferrein,  1909,  No.  15,  pp.  37-53;  Centhl.  Bakt. 
[e/c],  2.  Aht.,  25  (1909),  No.  19-25,  pp.  ^7^52).— The  author  here  reports  a 
continuation  of  the  above  studies. 

In  unfertilized  clay  soil  these  organisms  in  pure  cultures  produced  almost  no 
denitriflcation,  but  when  fertilizers  were  added  denltriflcatlon  not  infrequently 
became  very  marked.  In  chernozem  soils  the  organisms  produced  no  denitriflca- 
tion whether  fertilizers  were  added  or  not.  When  the  soils  were  heavily 
manured  both  organisms  developed  abundantly  in  the  soil,  but  only  one,  B, 
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pyocyaneuB,  produced  a  slight  denitriflcation.  When  the  chernozem  soil  was 
sterilized,  however,  and  inoculated  with  the  organism  and  with  soil  extract 
containing  various  other  organisms,  denitriflcation  was  quite  marked^  especially 
when  fertilizers  were  added,  and  the  soil  nitrates  were  completely  decomposed 
when  straw  was  added  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent  of  the  soil. 

Experiment  in  inoculation  of  an  old  cultivated  soil  with  nitrogen  bacteria, 
N.  N.  Blandov  ( Vyeatnik  Bakt,  Aghron.  Stantzii  V,  K.  Ferreln,  J9€7,  .Vo.  i^.  pp. 
H~16). — On  one  plat  clover  soaked  with  the  culture  was  sown  and  on  anotber 
clover  not  so  treated.  Oats  were  used  as  a  cover  crop  in  both  cases.  The  flnt 
year  no  marked  difference  in  the  yield  of  clover  was  ol)served,  but  the  next  year 
the  yield  from  the  treated  seed  exceeded  by  50  per  cent  that  from  the  untreated 
seed. 

Tubercle  bacteria  and  clover  sickness,  L.  Bxtdinov  ( Vyestnik  Bakt.  Affhron. 
Stantzil  V.  K,  Ferreln,  1907,  No.  13,  pp,  17-109,  dgms.  10). —On  the  basis  of 
several  years*  observations  on  the  subject  the  author  describes  in  detail  the 
characteristics  of  clover  from  clover-sick  soil  as  compared  with  that  grown  oo 
normal  soil. 

Apparently  the  most  characteristic  difference  was  found  in  the  rate  of 
development  of  the  root  tubercles,  and  the  author  concludes  that  clover  sick- 
ness is  due  to  a  weakening  of  the  virulence  of  BacUlua  radiciool^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  organisms  are  unable  sufficiently  to  infect  the  root  ejvtem 
of  the  clover  plant  and  form  the  necessary  tubercles.  As  a  result  the  plant 
is  unable  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  with  sufficient  ^lergy  to  develop  normally. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  applying  phosphatic  and  potash  fertilizers  to  clover- 
sick  land  is  ascribed  not  only  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  fertilizers  on  the 
plant  host  but  also  to  their  action  in  increasing  the  life  activity  of  the  nitrogen- 
fixing  organisms. 

Importance  of  physical  studies  of  the  soil,  R.  Roche  (Bui  Inst,  igyptie^, 
5.  «er.,  2  (1908),  No,  1,  pp.  47-^'H). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The  proportion  of  mineral  constituents  in  srranitic  soils,  C.  Perbet  (Prof. 
Agr.  €t  Vit.  (Ed.  VEsUCenire),  30  {1909),  Nos,  49,  pp.  691^95;  50,  pp.  728- 
73ii). — This  pai>er  Is  based  upon  a  9  years*  study  of  the  granitic  rocks  and 
soils  of  the  Forez  Mountain  region  of  Saint-Bonnet-le-Chateau,  Loire. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  author  maintains,  contrary  to  the  g^eral  con- 
clusion reached  by  Risler  that  granitic  soils  are  rich  In  potash  and  poor  in 
phosphoric  acid,  that  the  granitic  soils  in  question  are  rich  In  both  total  and 
assimilable  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  many  cases  are  l>enefited  by  the  application 
of  potash  fertilizers. 

The  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks  and  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  soils  are  discussed.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  rocks  of  the  region  are 
granitic,  consisting  essentially  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  black  mica.  There  are. 
however,  variations  of  the  type  rocks  with  a  corresponding  variation  In  tlie 
character  of  the  soil  resulting  therefrom. 

EiXamlnatlons  of  5  samples  of  typical  soils  are  reported,  showing  fine  earth 
varying  from  31  to  8S.6  i>er  cent,  nitrogen  In  fine  earth  from  0.06  to  0.4  per  cent 
total  phosphoric  add  from  0.12  to  0.70  per  cent,  assimilable  phosphoric  acid 
from  a  trace  to  0.36  per  cent,  total  potash  from  0.41  to  1.18  per  cent,  assimilable 
potash  from  0.007  to  0.04  i)er  cent,  and  lime  from  0.003  to  0.95  per  c«it. 

Analyses  of  typical  Siimples  of  the  rocks  from  which  the  soils  were  formed 
showed  phosphoric  acid  varying  from  0.19  per  cent  In  gneiss  to  0.56  pa*  cent  In 
basalt. 

The  results  show  beyond  question  that  these  granitic  soils  are  well  supplied 
with  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  potash.  Fertilizer  experiments  with  various 
crops  indicated  that  the  phosphoric  acid  was  to  a  large  extent  readily  aaaimila- 
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ble,  wblle  in  many  cases  tlie  i)otas]i  was  in  very  unavailable  form  and  tlie  soils 
reeponded  to  potash  fertilizing. 

Soils,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Ewpt.  Farms  Rpis.  1909,  pp.  151-159).— This 
includes  the  results  of  further  chemical  studies  of  soils  collected  during  an 
agricultural  tour  of  the  Upper  Columbia  and  eastern  Kootenai  districts  of 
British  Columbia  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  920)  ;  the  results  of  examinations  of  samples 
of  alkali  soils  from  British  Columbia  and  Ontario;  further  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  nitrogen  enrichment  of  soils  through  the  growth  of  legumes  ( R  S. 
R.,  18,  p.  120) ;  and  results  of  observations  on  the  value  of  soil  inoculation  for 
alfalfa. 

Analyses  of  12  samples  of  British  Columbia  soils  are  reported  and  discussed. 
Five  of  the  samples  were  from  typical  sagebrush  country.  The  examination  of 
these  soils  showed : 

"(1)  That  they  are  for  the  most  part  light  chocolate,  or  brownish,  sandy  loams 
of  a  loose,  almost  ash-like  character.  The  sand  grains  are  chiefly  very  fine  and 
the  proportion  of  clay  is  quite  small.  They  are  soils  that  are  extremely  easy 
to  work,  but  careful  management  is  necessary  when  irrigating  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  deep  channels  and  the  wasbijig  away  of  the  surface  soil.  There  is 
no  strong  color  line  of  demarcation  between  the  surface  and  the  subsoil,  the 
former  merging  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  latter.  As  might  be  expected, 
however,  there  is  more  humus,  and  consequently  the  soil  is  somewhat  darker, 
nearer  the  surface. 

"(2)  While  the  results  of  analysis  do  not  show  that  uniformity  in  composi- 
tion that  characterizes  many  tracts  of  northwestern  prairie  soil,  the  evidences 
from  the  chemical  standpoint  are  strongly  indicative  of  a  common  origin. 

**  Their  nitrogen  content  is  exceedingly  good  and  much  higher  than  might  be 
conjectured  from  their  physical  appearance.  They  are  characterized  by  a  large 
percentage  of  lime,  a  further  feature  betokening  fertility.  The  amounts  of 
potash  present  are  also  very  satisfactory. 

"The  proportion  of  the  mineral  plant  food  constituents  in  available  form  is 
worthy  of  special  attention.  Although  the  soils  are  not  rich  in  total  phosphoric 
acid,  the  amount  present  that  is  more  or  less  immediately  assimilable  is  in  all 
cases,  save  one,  far  above  the  average.  As  already  noted,  the  potash  content 
of  the  soils  is  excellent  and  the  data  denote  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  store 
to  be  Immediately  available.  The  figures  for  the  available  lime  also  are  very 
good,  indicating  undoubtedly  a  high  degree  of  productiveness." 

More  or  less  complete  examinations  of  several  samples  of  alkali  soils  are 
reported,  with  descriptions  of  the  character  of  the  alkali  present. 

Continuing  observations  on  the  experiments  begun  In  1905,  It  was  found 
that  under  continuous  cropping  with  clover  there  was  a  decided  Increase  in 
nitrogen  in  a  light  sandy  soil  each  year  during  6  successive  years. 

The  application  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  soil  from  an  alfalfa  field  to  land  on 
which  alfalfa  was  being  grown  for  the  first  time  not  only  greatly  Increased  the 
yield  over  that  obtained  from  Inoculated  soil,  but  resulted  In  a  marked  Increase 
In  the  protein  content  of  the  alfalfa  obtained. 

The  soil  conditions  of  the  Mkatta  steppe,  P.  Vaqeleb  (Tropenpflanzer,  IS 
{1909),  No.  11,  pp.  505-511). — The  results  of  a  reconnoissance  of  this  stepi>e 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Myombo  to  Tame,  East  Africa,  are  briefly  summarized, 
showing  the  general  character  of  the  soil,  the  weather  conditions,  and  crop 
possibilities  (cotton,  tobacco).  Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rainfall 
Is  small  and  Irregular  and  that  Irrigation  Is  necessary  for  most  crops. 

Studies  of  the  physical  prox>erties  of  the  soils  of  Upper  Egrypt,  R.  Roche 
{Bui.  Inst,  j&gyptien,  5.  ser.,  2  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  55-^).— The  physical  prop- 
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erties  with  reference  to  relative  fertility  of  2  soil  types  of  Upper  Egypt  (one 
light,  the  other  heavy)  are  described. 

On  a  long-period  variation  in  the  height  of  the  ground  water  in  the  dnnet 
of  Holland,  B.  Dubois  {K,  Akad,  Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  Proc.  Sect  8clj  11 
(1908-9),  pU  2,  pp.  67i'-681). — Periodic  variations  depending  upon  rainfall  are 
described. 

Improvement  of  peat  soils  and  the  chemical  and  physical  composition  of 
such  soils,  HiTiEB  (Bui,  8oc,  ^^at.  Agr,  France.  69  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  770-77S)  — 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  Improvement  of  peat  soils  by  drainage,  burning 
the  loose  surface  material,  fertilizing  with  446.28  lbs.  of  slag  and  267.77  lbs.  of 
kainit  per  acre,  and  allowing  the  soil  to  be  compacted  by  the  trampling  of 
cattle.  By  this  treatment  the  soil  conditions  were  so  improved  that  valuable 
pasture  grasses  replaced  the  coarser  sedges  and  swamp  plants.'  The  original 
soil  contained  14  to  15  per  cent  of  sand,  3  per  cent  of  day,  2  per  cent  of  lime, 
50  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  22  per  cent  of  humus,  and  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Ireland's  bogs  and  moor  lands:  Their  treatment  for  tillage,  6.  Rtce 
(Farmers*  Gaz.,  68  (1909),  No.  49,  pp.  1059-1061,  figs.  7).— The  extent  and 
character  of  the  Irish  moor  lands  and  their  reclamation  and  utilization  for 
agricultural  purposes  are  discussed.  It  Is  shown  that  with  proper  drainage, 
preparation,  and  fertilizing  these  lands  can  be  made  highly  productive  for  a 
variety  of  useful  crops. 

The  manuring  and  improvement  of  moss  land  (Scot.  Farmer,  17  (1909), 
No.  884 f  p.  1042). — An  account  is  here  given  of  an  address  by  R.  P.  Wrigbt 
based  upon  the  results  of  experiments  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture.  The  result  of  6  years'  experiments  showed 
that  the  productiveness  had  been  decidedly  Increased  for  the  6  years  from  one 
application  of  basic  slag  and  of  slag  and  kainit. 

Manuring  of  black  f %nland  ( Cambridge  Univ.,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BuL  6, 
pp.  4)' — Experiments  with  mnngolds  and  potatoes  on  several  types  of  fen 
soils  to  determine  primarily  how  much  superphosphate  can  be  profitably  used 
on  such  soils  are  reported.  The  superphosphate  was  compared  with  basic  slag 
and  was  used  alone  and  in  combination  with  nitrogen  and  potash.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  with  a  heavy  application  (6  cwt  per  acre)  of  super- 
phosphate, and  indicate  that  soluble  phosphate  Is  the  most  valuable  form  to 
use  on  fenlands.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  a  smaller  application  of 
superphosphate  gave  good  results  in  the  case  of  mangolds  but  was  as  a  nile 
unprofitable  in  the  case  of  potatoes. 

Soil  management,  A.  Keyser  (Ann.  Rpt.  Nebr.  Bd.  Agr.,  1909,  pp.  W- 
176). — The  subject  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  management  of  the  land 
(1)  to  produce  the  maximum  crop  for  the  time  being,  and  (2)  to  maintain  Us 
productive  capacity.  The  article  deals  especially  with  the  conservation  of  soli 
moisture,  prevention  of  soil  washing,  and  rotation  of  crops,  the  purpose  being  to 
demonstrate  that  soil  fertility  may  not  only  be  maintained  but  also  increased 
by  the  use  of  means  possible  on  every  farm. 

Plant  food:  Its  sources,  conservation,  preparation  and  application,  W.  H. 
BowKEB  (Boston,  1909,  2.  ed.,  pp.  52).— This  book  discusses  the  fertilizer  re- 
quirements of  plants,  the  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  "bulk"  in  ferti- 
lizers, chemically  mixed  v.  dry  mixed  and  home  mixed  fertilizers,  the  "yeast 
of  the  soil"  or  soil  bacteria,  the  comparative  value  of  stable  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  intensive  farming,  the  application  of  fertilizers  (including 
general  directions  for  their  use),  specific  directions  for  fertilizing  different 
crops,  and  commercial  valuations  of  fertilizers. 

Is  liberal  fertilizing  likely  to  prove  injuriousP  Clausen  (inua.  Landw. 
Ztg.,  %9  (1909),  No.  85,  pp.  799,  800).— Experlmeqt^l  data  are  reported  to  show 
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that  when  the  fertilizing  constituents,  particularly  phosphoric  acid,  are  used 
In  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  crop  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  other 
fertilizing  constituents  an  injurious  eflfect  may  result. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  in  Spanish  agriculture,  A.  A.  de  Ileba  (Prog,  Agr.  y 
PecuaHo,  Jo  {1909),  Nos.  6^5,  pp.  574-^76;  646,  pp,  590-595,  charts  3;  647, 
pp,  606-608), — Statistics  are  presented  of  the  consumption  of  the  more  im- 
portant fertilizing  materials  in  different  provinces  of  Spain,  1907-8.  Charts 
show  the  extent  of  use  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen.  Data  are  also 
given  with  reference  to  the  cultivated  area  and  the  production  of  the  principal 
crops. 

Alpine  fertilizer  experiments  in  Carinthia,  1907-8,  H.  Svoboda  (Ztschr. 
Landw.  Tersuchsw.  Oaterr,,  12  (1909),  No.  10,  pp,  697-712).— The  results  of  a 
large  number  of  cooperative  experiments  on  grass  lands  are  summarized,  and 
show  very  profitable  returns  from  the  use  of  both  stable  manure  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers  on  the  thin  soils  of  the  Alpine  meadows.  The  use  of  either 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizers  doubled  the  yield  of  green  forage  and  hay, 
and  a  combination  of  manure  and  fertilizers  increased  the  yield  of  green  fodder 
2i  fold  and  of  hay  3  fold. 

The  season  and  chemical  fertilizers,  R.  Mab^s  (Bui.  Agr.  Alg4rie  et  Tunisie, 
15  (1909).  yo.  22,  pp.  509-613).— The  effect  of  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  pot- 
ash fertilizers  on  the  growth  of  cereals  on  typical  soils  under  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  Algeria  is  discussed. 

Method  of  preparation  of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  agricultural  use,  by  means 
of  the  nitrosren  of  the  air  and  the  sodium  chlorid  of  sea  water,  R.  Binaghi 
(Staz.  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  42  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  415-436,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Chem. 
Zentbl,  1909,  II,  No.  15,  p.  1281).— A  patented  process  invented  by  the  author 
is  described. 

The  apparatus  used  is  as  follows:  (1)  A  Hoffman  voltameter  with  a  stopcock 
at  the  base  of  the  right  branch;  (2)  an  aspirator  of  10  liters  capacity;  (3) 
eight  Grenet  cells;  (4)  a  high  potential  induction  coll;  (5)  a  flask  with  3 
tubes,  the  2  side  tubes  connecting  with  the  aspirator  and  the  nitrous  vapor 
generator,  and  the  middle  tube,  provided  with  a  stopcock,  being  placed  under 
the  discharge  of  the  right  branch  of  the  voltameter;  and  (6)  a  tube  of  strong 
glass  provided  with  8  platinum  points  soldered  inside,  and  with  stopcocks  at  the 
extremities  of  the  tube.  Sea  water  is  put  into  the  voltameter  and  on  passing 
a  continuous  electric  current  through  the  water  by  connecting  2  of  the  Grenet 
cells  to  the  voltameter,  chlorln  collects  at  the  anode  and  hydrogen  and  sodium 
hydroxld  at  the  cathode. 

The  sodium  hydroxld  is  drawn  from  the  right  branch  of  the  voltameter  into 
the  flask  described  under  (5)  above.  Electric  sparks  are  passed  through  the 
platinum  points  of  the  tube  (6)  by  means  of  the  induction  coil  and  the  other  6 
Grenet  cells,  forming  nitrous  vapor  which  is  made  to  pass  into  the  flask  contain- 
ing the  sodium  hydroxld  by  opening  the  stopcocks  of  the  tube  and  that  of  the 
aspirator.  A  constant  current  of  air  and  successive  formations  of  nitrous  vapor 
being  established,  the  sodium  hydroxld  is  transformed  into  nitrate. 

The  mass  that  is  formed  in  the  flask  Is  made  up  of  sodium  nitrate,  traces  of 
nitrites,  alkaline  hypochlorites  (sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium),  chlorlds, 
and  traces  of  calcium,  but  hypochlorites  oxidize  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrite 
to  nitrate.    The  liquid  is  decanted  off  and  the  residue  drleil  at  a  low  heat. 

The  salt  was  found  to  contain  86.8  per  cent  of  sodium  nitrate,  equal  to  14.3 
per  cent  of  nitrog^.  A  theoretical  calculation  gives  16,022  horsepower  hours 
as  the  amount  of  power  required  to  produce  a  metric  ton  of  sodium  nitrate  by 
this  procpsa  At  4  mills  per  horsepower  hour  the  cost  of  a  metric  ton  would 
be  164.418. 
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The  present  status  of  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air,  F.  Rrss 
{Osterr,  Chem.  Ztg.,  12  {1909),  No.  22,  pp.  291,  292).— The  theory  of  tbe  pro- 
duction of  nitric  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  atmospheric  air  under  the  actios  of 
electrical  discharges  is  briefly  explained  and  the  various  processes  wliich  tnTe 
been  devised  to  utilize  this  principle  are  referred  to. 

The  agricultural  value  of  dried  superphosphate,  M.  de  Mounaki  and  0. 
LiGOT  {Ann.  Oemblouw,  19  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  663-669,  pU.  2).— In  pot  experi 
ments  with  oats  grown  on  soil  and  sand,  ordinary  soperphosphate  cootaininx 
15.07  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  allcaline  ammonium  citrate  wt^ 
compared  with  the  same  superphosphate  dried  at  165**  C.  and  containiog  17^ 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  alkaline  ammonium  citrate  when  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonium  nitromolybdate  but  only  4.22  per  cent  wheo  precipi- 
tated with  magnesia  mixture  by  the  direct  method. 

The  results  in  general  confirmed  those  of  previous  experiments  by  the  aotbon 
and  by  Gr^goire  and  Hendrick  (E.  S.  R..  16.  p.  32;  20,  p.  726).  They  shoired 
that  the  drying  of  superphosphate  at  165°  C.  increased  the  rate  of  assimilatico 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  indicated  the  accuracy  of  ordinary  chemical  roetb- 
ods  of  determining  the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid. 

On  the  utilization  of  tricalcium  phosphate  by  Crucifera^  C.  Raye55a  and 
M.  Zamobani  {8taz.  8per.  Agr.  ItaL,  ^^2  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  S89-S96).—Tyn* 
series  of  pot  experiments  are  described  in  which  the  plants  used  were  mustard, 
vetch,  and  oats,  and  the  cultures  were  made  in  pure  quartz  sand.  In  the  first 
series  the  plants  were  watered  weekly  with  a  nutritive  solution  containing  per 
liter  of  water,  monocalcium  phosphate  0.25  gm.,  calcium  nitrate  1  gm.,  potassiaB 
chlorid  0.25  gm.,  magnesium  sulphate  0.25  gm.,  potassium  nitrate  0.25  gm..  and 
ferric  chlorid  trace.  In  the  second  series  pure  tricalcium  phosphate  was  mlied 
with  the  sand  at  the  rate  of  3  gm.  per  kilogram  of  sand,  and  the  plants  w«r 
watered  with  a  solution  corresponding  to  the  one  described  above  except  itar 
the  monocalciimi  phosphate  was  omitted. 

Tables  are  given  comparing  the  two  series  and  the  diflPerent  plants,  with 
respect  to  the  weight  of  the  green  plants,  their  weight  in  a  dry  state,  the  per- 
centage of  ash,  the  percentage  of  phosphoi  Jc  acid  in  the  ash,  and  the  phosphork 
acid  absorbed  during  cultivation.  Six  per  cent  more  phosphoric  add  w»? 
absorbed  by  the  mustard  in  the  first  series  than  in  the  second,  but  in  the  case 
of  vetch  the  increase  was  24.3  i)er  cent  and  with  oats  43.1  per  cent. 

Kainit  and  silicate  of  potash,  Clausen  {Landic.  Wchnhl.  ScMcs.  WtUL 
59  {1909),  No8.  47,  pp.  801-SO.i;  4^^  PP-  8-ii-8^5).— Comparative  tests  of  the* 
two  fertilizers  by  means  of  field  and  pot  experiments  with  various  crops,  in- 
cluding potatoes,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  clover,  gave  variable  results  but  ludi 
cated  that  in  many  cases  kainit  used  in  the  ordinary  way  may  prove  positivt'Iy 
injurious.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  injurious  effects  may  be  over 
come  by  proper  use  of  the  kainit  in  rotations  of  crops  and  that  therefore  tb* 
results  of  these  experiments  should  not  be  taken  as  bearing  out  Wein>  coo- 
elusions  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  822;  22,  p.  24)  as  to  the  relative  value  of  potash  ?ili 
cate  and  other  potash  fertilizers. 

Field  experiments  to  test  the  action  of  silicate  of  potash  (phonolite)  and 
humus  silicic  acid,  L.  Hiltner  and  F.  Lang  {Prakt.  Bl.  Pflanzenbau  u.  Schut:, 
n.  8cr.,  7  {1909).  Nos.  10,  pp.  126-132;  11,  pp.  139-151,  dgm.  1;  abn.  in  //I»^ 
Landw.  Zig.,  29  (1909),  No.  86,  pp.  811-812).— Field  experiments  with  oats  and 
potatoes  indicate  that  humus  silicic  acid  has  a  very  slight  direct  fertiiiaiiy: 
value,  but  that  under  certain  conditions  it  may  increase  the  action  of  fertilixinp 
constituents  already  in  the  soil  or  added  in  the  form  of  fertilizers.  The  phooo- 
lite  was  shown  to  have  a  certain  fertilizing  eflfect,  but  much  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  potash  salts. 
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Phonolite  as  a  fertilizer,  M.  Popp  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw,  OeaelL,  24  (1909), 
No.  49,  pp.  724-728). — ^The  results  of  a  series  of  plat  experlmrats  with  oats, 
comparing  phonolite  with  kainit  and  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  are  reported,  and 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  phonolite  in  the  form  of  fine  meal  exerts  a  dis- 
tinct fertilizing  effect  on  oats,  which,  however,  is  only  75  per  cent  of  that  pro- 
duced by  easily  soluble  potash  salts.  The  use  of  the  phonolite  as  a  fertilizer 
was  less  profitable  than  that  of  the  potash  salts.  Apparently  the  oats  utilized 
only  the  potash  of  the  phonolite  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fertilizing  materials,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1909,  pp. 
159-166). — ^Analyses,  with  descriptive  notes,  are  given  of  samples  of  fish  scrap 
from  dogfish  reduction  works,  and  of  mucks,  muds,  marls,  gypsum,  wood  ashes, 
manure  ashes,  black  muck  ashes,  cow  manure,  boiler  scales,  and  flue  dust. 

Anal3r8e6  of  the  dogfish  fertilizer  prepared  at  the  government  reduction  works 
at  Shippegan,  New  Brunswick,  showed  7.73  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  8.78 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  This  represents  a  considerable  increase  in  phosphoric 
acid  as  compared  with  the  product  of  previous  years.  There  was  also  a  notable 
improvement  as  shown  by  the  smaller  amount  of  oil  present,  at)OHt  16  per  cent 
in  1908  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  the  previous  year. 

Utiliflation  as  fertilizer  of  tomato-cannery  refuse,  P.  Accomazzo  (Riv.  Agr, 
[Parma],  15  (1909),  No.  48,  pp.  757,  758).— Analysis  of  this  refuse  (dried  to 
7.5  per  cent  of  water)  showed  nitrogen  3.85  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  1.31  per 
cent  and  potash  0.6  per  cent.  The  author  calculates  that  the  wet  refuse  is 
worth  about  7  cts.  per  100  lbs.  as  fertilizer  but  considers  that  wherever  possible 
it  can  be  more  profitably  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  utilization  of  night  soil  (Engrais,  24  (1909),  No.  -*7,  pp.  1306,  1307).— 
The  industrial  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  incineration  are  discussed. 

AOBICXrLTVBAL  BOTANT. 

A  history  of  botany,  1860-1900,  J.  R.  Green  (Oxford,  1909,  pp.  543).— 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Sachs*  History  of  Botany,  1530-1860,  the  English 
edition  of  which  appeared  In  1890.  The  general  lines  of  the  previous  work  have 
been  followed,  although  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  trend  of 
thought  in  the  different  departments  of  botany,  and  the  book  may  he  con- 
sidered an  epitome  of  the  botanical  activity  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  commendable  departure  is  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
the  works  referred  to  in  the  text. 

Annual  report  of  the  Association  for  Applied  Botany  (Jahresher.  Ver. 
Angcw.  Bat.,  6  (1908),  pp.  XLIl+204.  pis.  2,  figs.  7).— This  is  a  report  of  the 
meeting  at  Strasburg  in  August,  1908,  and  among  the  papers  presented  were 
the  following:  Botany  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  by  F.  Muth; 
The  Desirability  of  an  Organization  to  Render  Expert  Decisions  in  Official 
Matters,  by  L.  Wittmack;  The  Present  Status  of  Soil  Bacteriology,  by  H. 
Fischer  (see  p.  317) ;  The  Theories  Concerning  Smoke  Injury  and  Some  Reasons 
for  Their  Nonagreement,  by  A.  Wieler;  Summary  of  the  Literature  Relating 
to  Smoke  Injury  During  1907,  by  A.  Wieler ;  Potato  Breeding  Exi)erlments  and 
Investigations,  by  Amim-S<»hlagenthln  (see  p.  33(5)  ;  Investigations  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Seed  Bed  on  the  Amount  and  Uniformity  of  Germination,  by 
F.  Muth  (see  p.  326) ;  Some  Diseases  of  Tropical  Culture  Plants,  by  C.  Brick 
(B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  744)  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Leaf  Roll  Disease  of  Potatoes,  by 
0.  Appel  (see  p.  347). 

Distribution  and  movements  of  desert  pUmts,  V.  M.  Spalding  (Carnegie 
Inst.  Washington  Puh.  113,  pp.  V^144,  pis.  31).— An  ecological  study  has  been 
made  of  the  flora  of  the  vicinity  of  the  desert  laboratory  on  Tumamoc  Hill, 
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near  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  laboratory  domain  and  tlat 
part  of  the  valley  immediately  adjacent  12  plant  associations  have  been  recof- 
nlsed  and  defined.  These  naturally  fall  into  4  groups  corresponding  with  the 
main  topographical  features  of  the  area  under  observation. 

The  observations  made  in  this  area,  supplemented  by  comparative  studies  in 
the  Gila  Valley  and  elsewhere,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  soil  propertieg 
and  aspect  are  of  paramount  importance  in  determining  the  local  distribntioD 
of  desert  plants.  With  regard  to  the  former  it  has  been  learned  that  soil  water 
exercises  a  controlling  influence,  but  that  for  certain  species  aeration  and  the 
percentage  of  alkali  salts  are  also  important 

Peculiarities  of  structure  and  habits,  correlated  with  water  supply  on  the 
one  hand  and  temperature  relations  on  the  other,  are  exhibited  by  a  lar^e 
percentage  of  plants  of  the  laboratory  domain,  and  these  structures  and  babitB 
are  believed  to  have  determined  and  to  be  still  determining  the  existence  of 
the  species  in  places  where  they  are  now  growing. 

On  the  germination  of  old  and  mutilated  seeds,  L.  Macchiati  {BuL  Boc. 
Bot,  Ital.,  1908,  No,  1-9,  pp.  l^l-iSI). — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  genni- 
nation  of  seeds  of  maize,  barley,  millet,  chick-peas,  and  beans.  In  which  old  seeds 
were  contrasted  with  those  of  the  crop  of  1907. 

At  temperatures  ranging  from  9  to  17**  C,  with  a  daily  temperature  at  3  p.  m. 
of  12  to  16**,  18  per  cent  of  maize,  51  of  barley,  70  of  millet,  22  of  beans,  and 
23  of  chick-peas  germinated  in  3  weeks  when  the  seed  was  fresh,  while  of  the 
old  seed  only  7  yier  cent  of  maize,  5  of  barley,  and  12  of  millet  germinated. 
None  of  the  old  leguminous  seed  sprouted  and  of  the  nongerminating  seed  the 
legumes  were  the  first  to  rot.  Where  the  temperature  was  increased  to  20  to 
24°  the  fresh  seed  gave  the  following  germinations:  86  per  cent  of  millet,  96 of 
maize,  100  of  barley  and  beans,  and  97  of  chick-peas,  while  the  old  seed  did  not 
show  any  considerable  increase. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  mutilation  on  germination  it  was  found  that  one  or 
both  cotyledons  of  the  leguminous  seeds  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
endosperm  of  grains  could  be  removed  without  preventing  the  germination  of 
the  seeds  when  placed  in  favorable  conditions.  In  some  instances  mutilation 
seemed  to  hasten  germination. 

The  influence  of  seed  bed  on  the  amount  and  uniformity  of  germination, 
F.  MuTH  (Jahresber,  Ver.  Angew,  Bot.,  6  (1908),  pp.  152-222,  fig.  i).— The 
author  has  studied  the  Influence  of  the  seed  bed  on  the  germination  of  a  large 
number  of  seeds,  testing  filter  paper,  a  yellow  clay  seed  bed,  and  2  forms  of  a 
white  clay  seed  bed.  The  germination  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  seed  in  the 
different  seed  beds  is  given  at  length. 

The  author  finds  that  filter  paper  is  best  for  the  germination  of  French  rye 
grass,  alfalfa,  spurry,  hemp,  parsnip,  rape,  mustard,  fennel,  onions,  and  garden 
beets.  The  yellow  earthenware  seed  bed  seems  to  be  adapted  to  English  rye, 
fescue,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  white  clover,  alsike  clover,  tobacco,  fiax,  white  pine, 
common  pine,  fir  and  larch,  while  the  white  clay  seed  bed  was  preferred  for  the 
germination  of  timothy  Italian  rye  grass,  redtop.  orchard  grass,  red  clover, 
crimson  clover,  serradella,  vetch,  cress,  field  spurry,  buckwheat,  etc. 

The  relation  between  the  intensity  of  respiration  and  the  germinative 
ability  of  seeds,  O.  K.  Hausmann  and  H.  P.  Iwanissowa  (Izv,  Imp.  St.  Peterh, 
Bot.  8ada  (Bui.  Jardin  Imp.  Bot.  St.  Petersh.),  9  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  97-106).- 
The  author  has  reported  upon  experiments  made  to  test  the  method  proposed 
by  Qvam  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  860)  for  the  determination  of  the  germinative  ability 
of  seeds.  He  found  that  while  there  was  undoubtedly  a  relation  between  the 
respiration  and  germination  of  seeds,  the  connection  was  not  sufficiently  cloee 
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to  warrant  the  taking  of  the  carbon  dioxid  giv^  off  as  an  index  to  the  germina- 
tlve  capacity  of  the  seeds. 

The  respiration  of  the  vegetative  org^ans  of  vascular  plants,  G.  Nicolas 
(Ann.  8ci.  Xat.  Bot.,  9.  ser.,  10  {1909),  No.  IS,  pp.  1-113).— An  investigation 
was  made  of  the  comparative  respiration  of  the  blades  of  leaves  and  their 
petioles  and  of  stems,  roots,  and  other  parts  of  plants  tliat  may  function  as 
respiratory  organs.  After  reviewing  the  various  theories  regarding  respira- 
tion and  describing  the  methods  of  his  experiments,  the  author  gives  detailed 
accounts  of  his  investigations  on  the  normal  and  intramolecular  respiration  of 
different  parts  of  a  large  number  of  species  of  plants. 

The  blades  of  the  leaves  were  found  to  respire  more  per  unit  of  weight  than 
the  i^etioles  and  the  petioles  more  than  the  stems.  The  exchange  of  ga»es  in 
respiration  is  largely  effected  through  the  epidermis,  while  the  water  vapor 
escapes  through  the  stomata.  This  was  shown  by  applying  layers  of  vaseline 
to  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  thus  closing  the  stomata,  when  it  was 
found  that  this  procedure  reduced  transpiration  much  more  than  it  checked 
respiration. 

The  author  also  considered  the  possible  relation  of  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  chloroleucites  to  resipration,  the  zymase  theory  of  respiration,  the  rela- 
tion between  respiration  and  acidity  of  tissues,  etc. 

An  extensive  bibliography  completes  the  article. 

Influence  of  physical  factors  on  transpiration,  A.  W.  Sampson  and  Louise 
M.  Allen  {Minn.  Bot.  Studies,  4  {1909),  pt.  1,  pp.  83-69,  dgms.  ^).— Experi- 
ments were  carried  on  with  a  large  number  of  plants  to  determine  the  individual 
variation  of  species;  to  measure  individuals  of  the  same  species,  some  of  which 
had  developed  in  the  shade  and  some  in  the  sun;  and  to  determine  the  effect 
of  altitude  and  pressure  on  transpiration,  the  relation  between  the  internal 
structure  and  transpirations  and  the  effect  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  soil  types  on 
transpiration. 

The  authors  found  that  the  variation  In  transpiration  per  unit  of  surface  for 
a  given  time  was  very  slight  in  plants  of  the  same  species,  whether  grown  In 
their  natural  habitats  or  in  the  plant  house. 

Of  polydemlc  forms,  when  measured  in  their  natural  habitats,  those  devel- 
oped in  the  sun  were  found  to  lose  from  2  to  4  times  as  much  water  as  those 
developed  in  the  shade.  When  the  two  forms  are  placed  In  a  sunny  or  shady 
situation  the  inequality  of  their  transpiration  is  about  as  manifest  in  the  sun 
as  in  the  shade. 

Other  things  being  equal,  an  Increase  in  the  altitude  was  found  to  stimulate 
an  increase  in  transpiration,  and  this  was  not  due  to  differences  in  light  inten- 
sity or  lessened  air  humidity  but  was  due  to  decreased  pressure.  This  con- 
clusion was  checked  under  controlled  conditions,  showing  that  the  greatest 
transpiration  takes  place  where  there  Is  the  least  pressure. 

Generally  speaking,  acid  solutions  accelerate  and  alkaline  solutions  retard 
transpiration,  but  in  a  few  cases  extremely  weak  alkaline  solutions  were  found 
to  increase  it.  Transpiration  is  often  found  to  give  as  marked  response  to  weak 
solutions  as  to  stronger  ones.  Plants  were  found  to  lose  more  water  through 
transpiration  per  unit  of  surface  when  grown  in  soils  of  coarse  texture  than  when 
grown  in  soils  of  fine  texture.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  physiological  water  is  more  abundant  in  coarse  soils  than  in  the  finer  ones. 
The  soil  texture  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  green 
material  produced  in  the  experiments.  There  appeared  to  be  a  slight  tend- 
ency for  transplratlop  to  be  depressed  in  the  better  soils  and  a  correlation  was 
found  to  exist  between  transpiration  and  the  green  weight  of  the  tops  of  plants. 
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Carbon  dioxid  assimilation  and  the  nutrition  of  plants  witli  forznalde- 
hyde,  T.  Bokobny  {Arch.  Physiol  [Pfluger],  128  (1909),  No.  10-12,  pp.  565- 
586). — The  author  reports  having  found  that  algae  could  utilize  formaldehyde 
in  making  starch,  and  he  has  continued  his  experiments,  growing  cress,  peas, 
and  seedlings  of  other  flowering  plants  in  cultures  under  glass  jars  in  the 
absence  of  carbon  dioxid  with  similar  results.  The  bearing  of  his  experiments 
on  the  various  hypotheses  regarding  photosynthesis  is  discussed. 

Direct  assimilation  of  ammonium  salts  by  pUmts,  H.  B.  Hutchinson  and 
N.  II.  J.  Miller  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  3  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  179-194,  pi.  i,  figs.  2).— 
From  water  culture  exi)eriment8  which  are  reported  in  detail  the  authors  con- 
clude that  "agricultural  plants  of  various  kinds  can  produce  normal  growth 
when  supplied  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  salts  under  conditions 
which  exclude  the  possibility  of  nitrification.  Some  plants  grow  equally  well 
with  ammonium  salts  or  nitrate  as  source  of  nitrogen.  Other  plants,  while 
assimilating  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  the  absence  of  nitrates,  appear  to  prefer 
nitrates.  It  is  less  certain  whether  ammonium  salts  can  ever  produce  better 
final  results  than  nitrates  although  we  have  indications  tliat  this  may  be  the 
case. 

*'  I^hmann  found  that  whilst  buckwheat  failed  to  grow  well  with  ammoninm 
salts,  maize  did  far  l)etter  with  this  form  of  nitrogen  than  with  nitrates  during 
the  first  i)eriod  of  growth.  Later  on  the  nitrate  plants  recovered,  and  the 
ammonia  plants  became  unhealthy.  Kellner  showed  that  paddy  rice  also  pre- 
fers ammonium  salts  to  nitrates  to  commence  with,  and  that  nitrates  are  better 
than  ammonium  salts  for  the  later  growth.  The  best  results  of  all  were 
obtained  when  both  forms  of  nitrogen  were  employed  together. 

"  Plants  which  take  up  nitrogen  exclusively  in  the  form  of  ammonium  salti 
generally  contain  very  distinctly  higher  percentages  of  nitrogen  than  when  sop- 
piled  with  nitrates.  The  question  arises  whether  the  high  percentages  of  nitro- 
gen in  leguminous  plants  may  he  due  to  the  nitrogen — or  most  of  it — beiQ(; 
assimilated  In  a  form  more  suited  to  the  rapid  production  of  proteids  than 
nitrate.*' 

A  bibliography  of  39  references  to  literature  of  the  subject  is  given. 

The  chlorin  content  of  leaves,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  {Handel,  Vlaamsck 
Natuur  tn  (UnccHk.  Cong.,  12  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  225-229).— A  study  was  made 
in  1907  and  1908  of  the  chlorin  content  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  plants, 
and  according  to  their  maximum  content  the  author  has  grouped  them  into  6 
classes  as  follows:  (1)  Those  In  which  the  chlorin  content  increases  from  May 
to  September,  attaining  a  maximum  at  that  time,  (2)  those  having  a  maximnm 
in  September  with  a  minimum  in  July,  (3)  a  maximum  In  July  with  a  mlaimum 
in  May  and  September,  (4)  a  maximum  in  May  with  a  minimum  in  Septemb«", 
(5)  a  maximum  In  May  with  a  minimum  in  July  followed  by  an  increase  in 
September,  and  (6)  those  In  which  there  is  no  regular  periodicity  in  regard  to 
their  chlorin  content. 

The  acid  excretion  of  roots,  J.  H.  Aberson  {Meded.  Rijks  Hoogere  Land, 
Tuin  en  HoschhoKwsch.,  1  (1908),  pp.  1-18.  pis.  4;  Jahrh,  Wiss.  Dot.  [Pring*- 
hrim],  //7  (1909),  So.  /,  pp.  1-56). — A  study  was  made  of  the  excretions  from 
the  roots  of  a  variety  of  plants,  and  the  author  found  that  they  were  not  acid 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Where  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus  was  observed 
it  was  found  to  be  due  to  phosphoric  acid.  The  concentration  of  hydrogen  loos 
was  found  too  weak  to  make  the  excretions  of  much  value  as  agents  for  bring- 
ing other  elements  into  solution.  The  hydrogen  ions  in  the  carbonic  acid  jrir«i 
off  from  the  root  hairs  were  found  sufficient  to  bring  into  solution  varions 
elements  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  phosphates.  The  same  was  found  to  be 
the  case  with  humic  acid,  the  concentration  of  the  excretion  being  sufficient 
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to  secure  a  maximum  yield  tlirough  the  solution  of  plant  food  in  culture 
experiments. 

Some  conditions  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  B.  L.  Issatchenko  (Izv. 
Imp.  St.  Peicrh.  BoL  Sada  {Bui  Jardin  Imp.  Bot.  St.  Pctersh.),  9  {1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  107-120). — The  author  has  given  a  r^sum<^  of  his  investigations  relating  to 
the  conditions  under  wliich  chlorophyll  is  formed. 

He  has  found  that  a  temperature  as  low  as  — S"  C.  does  not  cheek  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorophyll  and  that  pigment  is  rapidly  formed  at  the  low  temperature, 
illumination  f)eing  the  necessary  condition  for  its  formation.  Chlorophyll,  he 
claims,  is  formed  under  anaerobic  conditions,  and  atropin,  morphin,  and  other 
poisonous  substances  do  not  retard  its  production.  It  Is  also  formed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  vapors  of  formaldehyde  or  of  chloroform,  and  this  is  believed  to  indi- 
cate that  8|>ecific  ferments  have  no  part  in  its  production.  Hydrogen  jieroxid 
in  a  solution  of  10  to  20  per  cent  checked  the  production  of  chlorophyll  in  etio- 
lated leaves  for  2  or  3  hours.  After  this  time  it  was  formed  if  the  leaves  were 
placed  in  the  light,  but  if  kept  in  darkness  protochlorophyll  was  produced. 

Phosphorus  in  relation  to  chlorophyll,  V.  BbdlIk  {Sitzber.  K.  Akad.  Wias, 
[Vienna],  Math.  Naturtv.  A'/..  117  (1908),  No.  5-€,  pp.  5 29-5 J^G) .—The  author 
states  that  not  only  does  the  physiological  action  indicate  a  close  relation  be- 
tween phosphorus  and  chlorophyll  in  the  plant  cell,  but  alcoholic  and  benzol 
extracts  of  green  leaves  show  an  inorganic  phosphorus  compound  as  well  as  col- 
orless phosphatids,  indicating  that  phosphorus  plays  a  very  important  r61e  in 
chlorophyll  formation.  The  phosphorus  in  the  plant  was  found  to  occur  not 
only  in  combination  with  glycerin  but  also  in  other  forms,  and  it  is  believed  to 
play  as  important  a  rOle  in  the  physiological  activity  of  the  plant  as  magnesium 
or  potassium. 

The  relation  between  the  intensity  of  light  and  the  duration  of  illumina- 
tion to  the  response  in  oat  seedlings,  A.  J.  Blaauw  {K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  Proc,  Sect,  Sci.,  11  { 1908-9) y  pt.  1,  pp.  250-25.^).— Experiments  are 
reported  with  etiolated  seedlings  of  oats  in  which  the  phototropic  response  to 
the  intensity  of  light  and  the  length  of  illumination  was  measured.  Welsbach 
burners,  kept  constant  by  means  of  a  gas-pressure  regulator,  were  used  for 
the  weaker  Intensities,  while  for  the  greater  light  intensities  electric  arc 
lamps  together  with  condensers  were  employed.  The  periods  of  illumination 
varied  from  0.001  second  to  13  hours,  after  whicli  the  plants  were  placed  in 
darkness,  and  examined  for  phototropic  curvature  after  about  2  hours. 

The  results  show  that  a  definite  quantity  of  light  is  required  to  produce 
reaction,  the  Intensity  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  exposure. 
For  the  production  of  phototropic  curvature  a  definite  quantity  of  radiant 
energy  is  necessary,  and  whether  this  is  supplied  in  a  very  short  time  or  with 
extreme  slowness  is  a  matter  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  plants. 

The  biological  significance  of  nectar  in  the  flower,  W.  Burck  (K.  Akad. 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Proc.  Sect.  Sci.,  11  {1908-9),  pt.  2,  pp.  J,',5-J,59).—A 
study  was  made  of  the  function  of  nectar  in  plants. 

The  author  holds  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  secretion  of  water 
and  nectar  in  plants  and  that  by  the  nectar  secretion  the  sex  organs  in  the 
flowers  are  protected.  He  has  found  that  the  nectar  serves  to  keep  the  flower 
moist  during  the  flowering  period,  thus  aiding  in  the  iwllination.  A  number  of 
so-called  nectarless  plants  were  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  these  secrete 
wax  or  mucilage,  the  biological  significance  of  which  is  similar  to  that  attrib- 
uted to  nectar. 

The  influence  of  air  moisture  on  the  duration  of  vitality  of  pollen,  M. 
PruNDT  {Jahrh.  Wiss.  Bot,  [PHngsheim.],  47  {1909),  yo.  1,  pp.  l-J^O,  dgm.  i).— 
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The  effect  of  moisture  In  the  air,  as  well  as  some  other  factors,  <mi  the  vitality  of 
IK)llen  has  been  investigated. 

The  author  found  a  wide  range  of  moisture  required  to  preserve  the  viability 
of  pollen  for  any  length  of  time,  pollen  grains  of  a  species  of  Abutilon  keeping 
best  where  the  atmosphere  contained  60  to  90  per  cent  of  moisture,  while  for 
many  other  si)ecies  of  plants  30  per  cent  or  less  of  moisture  in  the  air  proved 
best.  In  no  case  were  the  pollen  tubes  found  to  withstand  drying.  The  mini- 
mum temperature  for  the  germination  of  freshly  collected  pollen  from  winter  or 
early  spring  blooming  flowers  was  found  to  be  4  to  5"  C. 

In  a  supplementary  chapter  the  author  gives  data  regarding  the  range  tnd 
optimum  concentrations  of  sugar  solutions  for  the  germination  of  pollen  grains. 

Some  factors  controlling  fruit  formation  in  Hymenomycetes,  Elsie  M. 
Wakefikld  {Naturw.  Ztuchr.  Forst,  u.  Landw.,  7  (1909),  Xo.  JL  pp.  521-o5L  pi. 
1,  figs.  3). — Studies  were  conducted  with  Schizophyllum  commune  and  Stereum 
purpureum  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  sterile  and  fertile  plant 
bodies  and  fruiting  organs  are  produced. 

As  a  result  of  artificial  cultures  and  observations  on  fungi  grown  under 
natural  conditions,  the  author  claims  that  the  tendency  to  form  fruiting  bodle? 
is  an  individual  characteristic  with  these  species  and  is  perliaps  the  same  for 
all  fungi.  Through  artificial  cultures  a  race  of  continual  spore-bearing  genera- 
tions lost  to  a  marked  degree  the  ability  of  producing  plant  bodies.  It  was 
found  possible  to  Induce  the  formation  of  fruiting  bodies  by  reducing  or  entlrdy 
removing  the  nutrition  of  the  mycelium. 

The  external  conditions  of  light  and  transpiration  were  found  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  fruiting  of  fungi.  Light  seemed  to  have  a  direct  effect, 
and  transpiration,  as  influenced  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  was  found  to  detw- 
mine  to  a  large  degree  the  development  of  the  fungi,  the  vegetative  growth 
l)elng  greatly  Increased  where  the  transpiration  was  lowered  by  reason  of  a 
saturated  atmosi)here,  while  the  production  of  fruiting  organs  was  favored  by 
an  increased  transpiration  of  dry  air. 

Tulip  thieves,  B.  A.  Plempeb  van  Balen  (Meded.  Rijka  Hoogere  Land,  fnw 
en  Boschhouxcsch.,  1  (1908),  pp.  ^7-158). — ^An  explanation  is  offered  for  the 
nonflowering  of  tulips  when  single  leaves  are  put  up  from  the  bulbs  instead  of  a 
flower-bearing  stalk.  Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  behavior,  snch 
as  atavism,  degeneration,  and  bud  variation.  The  author  thinks,  however,  that 
It  Is  due  to  pressure  within  the  bulbs,  resulting  from  their  growth  in  very  rich 
soils.  The  overfeeding  of  the  bulbs,  he  claims,  results  in  the  production  of  a 
single  large  leaf  that  rapidly  develops  at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the 
bulb  and  finally  exerts  so  much  pressure  that  the  flower  stalk  is  prevented  from 
developing.  Such  bulbs  tend  to  perpetuate  this  character,  especially  if  well 
nourished,  and  when  flowers  are  formed  they  are  of  very  poor  character. 

FIELD  CKOPS. 

Field  experiments  with  farm  crops,  W.  Saundebs,  J.  H.  Gbisdale,  W.  T. 
Macoun,  F.  T.  Shutt,  C.  E.  Saundebs,  R.  Robebtson,  J.  Mubbay,  A.  Mackat, 
W.  H.  Fairfield,  G.  H.  Hutton,  and  T.  A.  Shabpe  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rptf- 
1909,  pp.  6S2,  89-102,  119-122,  1J,0-151,  176-178,  200-20^  208-223,  249-267,  27^ 
275,  276-289,  303-320,  332-336,  3^1-357,  368-391,  400-^09,  pU.  8 )  .—Results  with 
field  crops  in  1908  are  reported  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  previous  years 
(E.  S.  R.,  21  p.  321).  At  the  various  farms  tests  were  conducted  with  numer- 
ous varieties  of  each  of  the  following  crops:  CJom,  oats,  two  and  six  rowed 
barleys,  spring,  winter,  and  durum  wheat,  emmer,  spelt,  buckwheat,  flax,  spring 
and  winter  rye,  millet,  horse  beans,  peas,  fleld  peas,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  aldke, 
timothy,  mangels,  turnips,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes. 
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In  tests  at  the  various  farms  to  determine  the  best  width  between  rows  of 
ensilage  com,  that  planted  In  rows  21  In.  apart  quite  generally  yielded  a  higher 
total  weight  than  that  planted  in  rows  28,  35,  or  42  in.  apart.  In  a  test  of 
— t||Hl"  of  planting  corn  conducted  at  the  Indian  Head  and  Lethbridge  farms, 
the  corn  planted  in  rows  produced  a  greater  yield  than  that  planted  in  hills, 
the  average  difference  at  the  I^ethbridge  farm  being  1  ton  980  lbs.  per  acre. 
An  early  planting  of  root  crops  followed  by  another  about  2  weeks  later  almost 
invariably  showed  a  decisively  greater  yield  in  case  of  the  earlier  planting. 

Tabulated  data  show  the  results  of  vitality  tests  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oats 
from  each  of  the  provinces. 

At  Ottawa,  in  special  experiments  with  fertilizers  continued  for  21  years,  no 
change  from  last  year's  plan  was  made,  and  the  relative  standing  from  each 
treatment  for  the  whole  period  of  test  remained  the  same.  With  every  crop,  the 
average  yield  for  whole  test  of  each  of  these  plats  fertilized  with  some  form  of 
barnyard  manure,  exceeds  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  21  plats  enriched  with 
mineral  fertilizers.  In  1908  the  yield  on  the  rotted-manure  plats  of  ensilage 
com  averaged  14  tons  676  lbs.,  or  1  ton  1,030  lbs.  more  than  on  plats  fertilized 
with  fresh  manure.  On  the  wheat  plats,  the  difference  was  but  20  lbs.  per 
acre  in  favor  of  the  well-rotted  manure,  with  turnips,  180  lbs.,  and  with  mangels, 
1.387  lbs.  Among  rotations  involving  various  crops  and  cultural  methods 
adapted  to  sheep,  hog,  and  other  types  of  farming,  in  a  4  years'  test  a  corn- 
grain-clover-hay  rotation  gave  the  highest  net  profit  ($10.30  per  acre).  Po- 
tatoes spread  out  in  a  light  room  for  a  period  of  1^  months  before  planting, 
produced  yields  averaging  18  bu.  per  acre  higher  than  those  produced  by  seed 
kept  in  a  cellar  at  a  temperature  of  50  to  60**  F.,  and  31  bu.  per  acre  above 
those  produced  by  seed  kept  in  cold  storage  at  40*. 

Chemical  analyses  showed  (1)  that  a  high  water  content  of  the  soil  decreased 
the  protein  content  of  the  wheat,  (2)  that  prolonged  vegetative  growth  increased 
the  starch  content,  and  (3)  that  early  ripening,  lessening  of  soil  moisture,  and 
high  temperature  at  time  of  maturity,  produced  hard,  glutenous  wheat.  Dur- 
ing storage  flour  and  wheat  increased  in  ash,  protein,  gliadin,  and  gluten  con- 
tent in  every  instance.  Wheat  that  had  remained  "  tough  **  for  8  months, 
showed  no  abnormality  in  any  point  save  for  a  change  in  color.  Neither  fer- 
mentation nor  heating  occurred. 

No  perceptible  difference  in  the  content  of  sugar  beets  due  to  climatic  differ- 
ences of  the  stations,  or  to  varied  water  supply,  could  be  detected. 

Turkey  Red  wheat  produced  the  strongest  flour  but  the  lowest  yield  per  acre. 
Egyptian  Amber  produced  very  good  flour  and  yielded  51i  bu.  per  acre.  Oats 
sown  at  the  rate  of  2|  bu.  per  acre  produced  3  bu.  18  lbs.  per  acre  more  than 
those  sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bu.  per  acre. 

At  the  Nappan  farm,  applications  of  250  and  500  lbs.  of  commercial  fertilizer 
to  turnips  produced  increased  yields,  but  at  an  economic  loss.  The  yields  varied 
from  18  tons  610  lbs.  to  23  tons  556  lbs.  per  acre.  The  use  of  clover  as  green 
manure  on  clay  loam  secured  an  increase  per  acre  of  2  bu.  20  lbs.  of  wheat, 
7  bu.  34  lbs.  of  barley,  and  9  bu.  2  lbs.  of  oats.  No  advantage  api)eared  from 
inoculating  clover  and  alfalfa  with  nitroculture.  A  slight  dressing  of  air- 
slaked  lime  on  marsh  or  dike  lands  showed  a  decided  advantage.  ''  Run-out " 
hea\'y  clay,  very  deficient  in  humus,  on  which  was  sown  a  mixture  of  3  bu.  of 
oats,  barley,  and  peas,  12  lbs.  of  timothy,  and  10  lbs.  of  clover  per  acre,  showed 
an  increase  in  yield  per  acre  of  17  bu.  due  to  the  application  of  manure  at  the 
rate  of  10  one-horse  cartloads  per  acre,  of  10^  bu.  from  the  application  of  300 
lbs.  of  fertilizer,  and  8^  bu.  from  the  application  of  150  lbs.  of  fertilizer.  Pre- 
ceding this  crop  the  field  had  been  sown  at  the  rate  of  3  bu.  per  acre  with  a 
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mixture  of  peas,  oats,  and  vetches,  and  the  crop  plowed  under  for  two  soccesriTe 
years.  The  "  take  **  of  clover  and  timothy  was  good  and  the  field  appeared 
((>  be  in  good  condition  for  crop  growinj?.  Marsh  or  dike  soil  was  treated  with 
muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  basic  slag,  bone  meal,  and  coa^ete 
fertilizer  in  varying  amounts  and  combinations,  harrowed  in  before  planting. 
On  a  parallel  series  on  which  the  fertilizer  was  applied  after  planting  and 
without  harrowing,  the  yields  were  distinctly  greater,  the  maximum  difference 
l)elng  nearly  22  bu.  of  oats  i)er  acre.  The  maximum  yield,  however,  was  pro- 
duced from  an  application  of  300  lbs.  of  fertilizer  harrowed  in  before  seeding. 
Experiments  on  marsh  lands  with  lime,  basic  slag,  bone  meal,  and  a  commer- 
cial fertilizer  were  continued  from  those  of  1907  with  the  most  perceptible 
residual  advantage  from  basic  slag  and  .bone  meal  as  Indicated  by  the  hay  crop 
grown  on  these  plats  during  this  year.  On  the  plats  for  special  experiments 
with  fertilizers,  the  residual  benefit,  during  this,  the  fifth  season  without  addi- 
tional fertilization,  was,  in  the  series  without  clover,  most  marked  on  the  plats 
previously  treated  with  manure,  complete  fertilizer,  and  marsh  mud.  The 
plats  with  clover  almost  Invariably  gave  decisively  greater  yields  than  those 
without,  the  maximum  increase  being  10  bu.  10  lbs.  of  oats  on  plats  treated 
with  marsh  mud. 

At  the  Brandon  farm,  seed  oats  dipped  or  sprinkled  with  either  formalin  or 
bluestone,  or  dipped  with  anti-fungi,  in  every  case  produced  CTO\ys  entirely 
free  from  smutty  heads.  In  a  rotation  experiment  testing  the  feasibility  of 
substituting  the  turning  under  of  leguminous  crops  for  bare  summer  fallow,  the 
1908  yields  were  as  follows: 

RcUttit'c  value  of  legumes  plowed  under  every  third  year  and  hare  summer 
fallow,  at  the  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  farms. 
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Oats  as  a  nurse  crop  at  Brandon  produced  a  heavier  crop  of  grain  and  left 
a  better  stand  of  grasses  and  clovers,  which  stood  the  winter  better  and  pro- 
duced a  heavier  crop  of  hay  the  following  year  than  resulted  when  clovers  and 
grasses  were  started  with  spring  rye  or  barley. 

At  Indian  Head,  injury  during  2  successive  years  resulted  from  artificial 
infection  of  the  soil  with  smut,  whether  the  seed  was  treated  with  bluestone 
or  formalin  or  loft  untreated.  Bluestone  appeared  to  excel  formalin,  and  the 
tests  indicated  that  **  wheat  treated  1  year  in  advance  of  sowing  Is  not  ruined 
for  seed.'* 

At  I^conibe,  simimer-fal lowed  land  gave  yields  of  wheat  more  than  3  times 
as  great  as  those  produced  by  brome  grass  sod  plowed  under  and  2.8  tlme«  as 
groat  as  timothy  sod  plowed  under.  Wheat  following  sod  matured  in  about 
4  days  less  time  than  that  following  summer  fallow.    Successive  sowings  of 
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winter  wheat  made  on  August  7,  14,  21  and  28,  and  September  4,  gave  yields 
decreasing  as  sowing  was  deferred.  The  first  sowing  of  Dawson  Golden  Chaff 
yielded  30  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  last  sowing  8i  bu.  Turkey  Red  wheat  sown 
at  the  rate  of  21  bu.  per  acre  matured,  earlier  and  gave  a  greater  yield  than 
that  seeded  at  any  lower  rate.  Spring  wheat  on  timothy  sod  averaged  36  bu. 
15  Iba  per  acre,  as  compared  with  an  average  yield  of  28  bu.  48  lbs.  for  the 
same  varieties  on  com  and  root  land,  and  matured  in  6  days  less  time.  Oats 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  3  bu.  per  acre  produced  an  average  yield  of  65  bu.  10  lbs., 
at  the  rate  of  31  bu.,  66  bu.  6  lbs.,  and  at  the  rate  of  4  bu.,  57  bu.  12  lbs.  In 
case  of  oats  sown  on  April  15,  21  and  28,  and  May  5,  the  larger  yields  were 
obtained  from  the  sowings  of  the  two  later  dates.  On  both  packed  and  un- 
packed soil,  oats  seeded  at  the  rate  of  21  bu.  per  acre  excelled  in  yield  those 
Reeded  at  the  rate  of  2  bu.  per  acre.  The  packed  soil  yielded  at  an  average  rate 
of  85  bu.  8  lbs.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  a  yield  of  68  bu.  30  lbs.  on  unpacked 
mi\.  The  soil  tested  "  is  a  heavy  vegetable  mold  in  most  places  inclining  to 
clay  **  with  limited  sandy  areas,  and  of  a  generally  loose  texture  due  to  a  large 
percentage  of  humus.  An  application  of  manure  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre 
decreased  the  yield  by  12  bu.  12  lbs.  on  one  plat  and  increased  it  approximately 
8  bu.  on  another,  as  compared  with  their  respective  check  plats.  A  similar 
conflict  of  results  followed  the  application  of  10  tons.  With  direct  applications 
of  20  tons  and  of  10  tons  of  manure  per  acre  to  Mensury  barley  the  period  re- 
quired for  maturing  decreased  about  3  days,  and  the  yield  decreased  16  bu.  12 
Iba  in  each  case.  Successive  sowings  of  2  and  6  row  barleys  at  intervals  of  1 
week  beginning  April  17,  produced  maximum  results  in  each  case  from  the  sow- 
ings made  on  the  earliest  date.  Alfalfa  grown  on  land  inoculated  by  sowing 
soil  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre  produced  nearly  3  times  as  great  a  yield  as 
was  obtained  from  uninoculated  land.  The  ad\^isability  of  inoculating  red 
clover  is  also  indicated. 

At  liethbridge,  on  the  nonirrigated  farm,  an  average  increased  yield  of  2  bu. 
8  lbs.  of  wheat  per  acre  was  apparently  obtained  from  back-setting  as  compared 
with  the  yields  obtained  from  breaking  without  back-setting.  Successive  sow- 
ings of  wheat  at  intervals  of  about  2  weeks,  from  August  15  to  December  1, 
showed  a  yield  of  54  bu.  per  acre  from  the  sowing  made  September  1,  an 
increase  of  more  than  7  bu.  per  acre  over  that  sown  August  15,  and  of  15  bu. 
per  acre  over  that  sown  September  16.  Seeding  at  rates  of  15,  30,  45  lbs.,  etc., 
per  acre  up  to  120  lbs.,  gave  maximum  results  from  75  lbs.  per  acre  in  case  of 
winter  wheat,  and  from  105  and  90  lbs.,  respectively,  in  case  of  spring  wheat 
and  oats,  while  on  the  irrigated  farm  seedings  of  60  and  75  lbs.  of  spring  wheat, 
75  lbs.  of  oats,  and  60  lbs.  of  barley,  gave  the  best  results.  Good  results  were 
obtained  from  the  inoculation  of  alfalfa  by  sowing  soil,  from  sowing  5  to  30  lbs. 
per  acre  of  seed,  and  with  various  clovers  and  grasses. 

Beports  on  experiments  with  some  new  nitrogenous  manures  on  oats, 
hay,  potatoes,  mangel  and  sugar  beet,  R.  A.  Bebby  ( West  of  Scot.  Agr.  Col, 
Ann.  Rpt.y  9  {1909),  pp.  JoSl). — This  series  of  experiments  is  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  lime  nitrogen,  lime  nitrate,  and  basic  lime  nitrate,  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  sources  of  nitrogen. 

Eight  plats  planted  to  oats  showed  no  advantage  in  applying  lime  nitrogen 
alone,  and  less  advantage  in  applying  it  in  combination  with  other  mineral 
fertilizers  than  was  derived  from  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  same  mixture.  Other  plats  with  the  same  crop  showed  very 
little  difference  between  the  results  of  an  application  of  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  in  lime  nitrate,  but  the  same  amounts 
of  nitrogen  in  basic  lime  nitrate  and  lime  nitrogen  gave  lower  results  approx- 
imately equal  to  each  other. 
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Three  plats  of  hay,  fertilized  with  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  same 
amounts  of  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  lime  nitrogen,  gave  results  Id 
the  first  two  cases  of  approximately  2  tons  480  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre,  and  1  ton 
1,994  lbs.  for  the  lime  nitrogen.  Other  plats  of  hay  showed  an  increased  yield 
of  1,180  lbs.  per  acre  in  case  of  plats  fertilized  with  125  Iba  nitrate  of  soda  pv 
acre  as  com im red  with  the  check  plats.  The  application  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  basic  nitrate  of  lime  and  of  nitrate  of  lime  gave  bh 
creased  yield  of  605  lbs.  and  400  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively. 

Plats  of  mangels  showed  a  diflference  of  but  870  lbs.  per  acre  in  favor  of  an 
application  of  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  lime  nitrate  when  each  was  applied  with  10 
tons  of  manure  and  400  lbs.  of  suiierphosphate  per  acre.  This  difference 
increased  to  2§  tons  per  acre  when  each  was  applied  in  one  and  one-half  tiioes 
as  great  quantity  with  superphosphate  and  kalnit 

On  other  plats  there  was  an  Increased  yield  of  2  tons  1,305  lbs.  of  mang^ 
over  that  of  the  check  plat  in  case  of  lime  nitrogen,  of  5  tons  and  720  lbs.  in 
case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  of  4  tons  1,130  lbs.  in  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
E^ch  of  the  fertilizers  was  applied  in  drills  in  the  spring  in  amounts  to  supply 
I)er  acre  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  250  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
except  that  one-half  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  reserved  for  later  applicatkHi 
as  a  top-dressing.  - 

In  the  potato  plats  there  was  a  difference  in  yield  of  1.600  lbs.  per  acre  in 
favor  of  an  application  at  the  rate  of  100  Iba  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
over  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  lime  nitrate  when  each  wa» 
applied  with  manure,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  difference 
Increased  to  2  to«p  and  50  lbs.  when  twice  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was  applied 
in  each  form  in  mixture  with  larger  amounts  of  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  Lime  nitrogen  gave  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  merchantable 
potatoes. 

Another  series  of  plats  gave  yields  of  potatoes  differing  but  1,750  lbs.  per 
acre  when  fertilized  with  150  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  lime  nitrate,  each  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash  and 
basic  slag. 

The  Vilmorin  and  Klein  Wanzlel)en  varieties  of  sugar  l>eets  produced  nearly 
3  tons  more  of  roots  per  acre  than  did  the  Aderstedt  variety.  Roots  grown  In 
drills  20  in.  apart  were  slightly  smaller  than  those  grown  in  drills  27  in.  apart 
but  excelled  them  in  yield,  percentage  of  dry  matter,  and  percentage  of  sugar 
in  juice,  the  sugar  yields  per  acre  being  2.25  tons  and  1.75  tons,  respectively. 
The  effect  of  manuring  on  the  sugar  content  was  variable  and  within  the  limits 
of  experimental  error^ 

Beport  of  the  Allgarh  Agricultural  Station  of  the  United  Provinoes  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  A.  E.  Pars  ( Rpt,  Aliffarli 
Agr.  8ta.  United  Prov.  Agra  and  Oudh,  1909,  pp.  5,  map  1), — The  experiments 
reported  were  mainly  with  cotton.  The  American  variety,  Watagodu,  produced 
21.4  per  cent  more  when  sown  early  with  irrigation  than  when  sown  early  with 
raina  Mixed  country  cotton  showed  a  difference  in  favor  of  planting  with  rains 
instead  of  Irrigation  of  32.7  per  cent.  Although  at  the  station  American  cotton 
produced  lower  yields  than  did  the  ordinary  country  cotton,  the  crops  grown  by 
private  Individuals  In  the  district  showed  opposite  resulta 

Hybrid  American  cotton  produced  21.4  per  cent  greater  yield  cm  ground 
plowed  early  and  plowed  three  times  than  on  ground  plowed  but  once  and  that 
immediately  before  sowing.  Another  American  cotton  produced  a  yield  21.8 
per  cent  greater  when  sown  after  the  plow  in  rows  3  ft.  apart  than  when 
broadcasted. 
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Other  experiments  were  with  indigo,  English  and  Canadian  oats,  fruit  trees, 
and  Australian  saltbushes. 

Seport  of  the  Partabgrarh  A^n^cultaral  Station  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  AgTtL  and  Oadh,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  S.  M.  Hadi  (Rpt. 
Partahgarh  Agr.  8ta.  United  Prov.  Agra  and  Oudh,  1909,  pp.  10). — Of  5  varie- 
ties of  transplanted  rice  tested,  Shamghata  produced  the  highest  yield  (at  the 
rate  of  2,459.26  lbs.  per  acre).  Of  the  local  varieties  tested,  Banki  produced  at 
the  rate  of  745.71  lbs.  per  acre. 

In  a  variety  test  looking  to  the  introduction  of  maize,  a  maximum  yield  at 
the  rate  of  3,564  lbs.  per  acre  was  produced  by  the  Jauupur  variety.  In  an 
experimental  planting  of  Jute,  the  variety  Capsularis  yielded  at  the  rate  of  714 
lbs.,  and  Olitorius  at  the  rate  of  697  lbs.,  of  fiber  per  acre.  These  yields  are 
regarded  as  favoring  this  crop.  San  hemp  yielded  at  the  rate  of  540  lbs.  of 
fiber,  and  812  lbs.  of  seed,  pt»r  acre.  Of  16  varieties  of  sugar  cane  tested,  Reora 
of  Benares  produced  the  maximum  yield. 

Other  crops  experimented  with  were  white  soft  wheat.  Cape  oats,  white  lin- 
seed, pale  gram,  white  Kabul!  gram,  dark  gram,  barley,  peas,  and  brown  lin- 
seed. Noteworthy  yields  were,  per  acre,  wheat  2,580  lbs.,  pale  gram  (In  the 
jhll)  3,064  lbs.,  white  Kabuli  gram  1,154  lbs.,  oats  (in  the  jhil)  3,807  lbs.,  and 
peas  after  rice  2,742  lbs. 

Pifth  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  Pield  Crop  Breeders'  Association 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Minn.  Field  Crop  Breeders  Ashoc.,  5  {1908),  pp.  8^,  figs.  12).— This 
report  contains  the  constitution  6t  the  association,  minutes  of  the.fffth  annual 
business  meeting,  and  addresses  of  a  general  and  educational  nature  on  oat 
production,  com,  onion,  and  potato  culture,  and  information  with  regard  to 
agriculture  at  the  state  fair. 

Ck>mparative  yields  of  cereals  on  different  kinds  of  fallow  cultivation, 
A.  BiCHiKHiN  {Zap,  Imp.  Obshch.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Yuzh.  Ross.,  77  {1907),  No. 
11-12,  pp.  J^7-99). — This  article  gives  a  survey  of  the  results  obtained  without 
fertilizers  at  Poltava,  Kherson,  Plotl,  Odessa,  and  Don  experiment  fields,  in  a 
test  of  bare  fallow,  nonfallow,  and  early,  middle,  and  late  green  fallow.  In 
each  series  of  experiments  with  fallow,  winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  were  used. 
Soil  analyses  and  meteorological  data  for  each  field  are  tabulated. 

As  shown  by  the  results  at  the  5  fields,  early  green  fallow  produced  yields  10 
per  cent  greater  than  those  produced  by  middle  green  fallows,  53.7  per  cent 
greater  than  those  produced  by  late  green  fallow,  and  had  a  still  greater  ad- 
^itntage  over  the  yields  produced  on  nonfallow  land.  The  infiuence  of  fallow 
culture  on  the  second  crop  following  it  proved  insignificant.  The  limited  ex- 
perience thus  far  seems  to  indicate  that  when  a  summer  cereal  follows  the 
winter  crop  the  stubble  should  receive  an  early  shallow  breaking,  followed  by 
fall  plowing  or  a  regular  plowing  in  July,  and  that  the  introduction  of  com, 
potatoes,  t)eets,  and  other  intertilled  crops  into  the  rotations  would  be  advan- 
tageous. 

Identification  of  American  brewing  barleys  based  upon  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem, A.  NiLSON  {Jour.  8oe.  Bretv.  Tech.,  1  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  263-280,  figs.  25).— 
A  discnssion  of  certain  botanical  characteristics  as  a  means  of  identifying 
barleys. 

The  cotton  plant:  Its  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  C.  D. 
GiBOLA  {El  Algodonero  su  Ciiltivo  en  las  Varias  Partes  del  Mundo.  Buenos 
Aires,  1910,  pp.  XXi-^1092,  figs.  226,  maps  10). — This  is  a  treatise  dealing  ex- 
haustively with  the  production  of  cotton,  cotton  oil,  and  certain  other  cotton- 
seed products. 

Data  regarding  the  history,  geographical  distribution,  and  botanical  char- 
acters of  the  plant  are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  its  physiology,  histology,  and 
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chemical  composition.  Its  climate  and  soil  requirements  are  stated,  togetiier 
with  the  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  its  growth.  Choice  of  varieties,  seed  selec- 
tion, and  cotton  breeding  are  discussed  in  full.  Other  topics  treated  are  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  diseases,  harvesting,  ginning,  baling,  marketing,  the  principal 
cotton  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  extraction  of  oil  from  the  seed&  Tlie 
food  value  of  the  various  cotton-seed  products  are  stated  in  full. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  production  and  commerce  of  the  feather  grass  of  Algeria  (Bui,  0^. 
Oouvt.  G^n,  AlgMe,  1909,  No,  21,  8up„  pp.  127-1 46). —This  grass  is  principally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  of  various  grades  and  for  various  purposee. 
Its  natural  geographical  distribution  is  given,  together  with  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  to  which  it  is  exported. 

Beport  on  variety  tests  of  oats,  R..P.  Wright  and  A.  N.  M'Alpiite  (West  of 
Scot.  Agr.  Col.  Ann.  Rpt,  9  {1909),  pp.  S7-77,  127-161,  167-198,  199-220).- 
Exjieriments  were  conducted  with  uniform  station-grown  seed  on  twentieth-acre 
plats  on  147  different  farms,  during  the  5-year  period  ended  with  the  season  of 
1906.  The  average  yields  of  the  3  typical  varieties  tested  were  Banner,  66  bn. 
of  dressed  grain  per  acre.  Potato,  57  bu.,  and  Sandy,  53  bu. 

In  a  test  of  27  varieties  conducted  on  33  different  farms,  429  iron  frames 
were  used,  these  frames  being  bottomless  and  each  ^iclosing  a  part  of  the  field 
in  which  32  seed  oats  were  sown  at  uniform  distances  and  under  uniform  con- 
ditions. **Tlie  produce  of  this  miniature  acre  is  intended  to  show  the  links  of 
connection  between  the  variety  of  the  oat  and  the  acre  yield  of  the  crop." 
The  characters  studied  were  the  mortality  of  the  varieties,  their  tillering  power, 
proportion  of  mature  straws  to  barren  shoots,  straw  length,  straw  bore,  ear 
length,  and  number  of  spikelets  per  ear. 

Studies  based  on  about  200  samples  of  oats  representing  20  varieties  and 
grown  on  17  different  farms.  Indicated  that  marks  of  good  seed  are  (1)  proper 
weight  i)er  thousand  seeds,  and  (2)  assurance  that  the  seeds  have  come  from 
prolific  ears  or  heads.  A  study  of  maximum  and  minimum  weights  per  thousand 
kernels  of  various  varieties  showed  that  among  those  designated  as  small  cats, 
the  average  weight  per  thousahd  kernels  ranged  from  21.8  gm.  to  23.6  gm. 
Among  the  large  oats  the  range  was  from  25.4  gm.  to  31.5  gm.  Even  for  tbe 
same  variety  of  oat,  however,  higher  bushel  weight  was  found  to  be  no  goide 
to  higher  kernel  weight,  and  manurial  applications  had  little  effect  on  the 
kernel  weight.  Data  are  also  presented  on  the  proportion  of  kernel  to  hosk 
and  its  relation  to  milling  power. 

Potato  breeding  questions  and  observations,  Arnim-Schlagenthin  {Jahrei- 
her.  Ver.  Angew.  Hot.,  6  (1908),  pp.  118-130).— The  author  discusses  the  be- 
havior of  the  potato  on  crossing  and  observes  that  bud  variations  involving 
morphological  and  accompanying  variations  result.  Variable  and  fluctnatlnp 
characters  and  those  which  api^ear  as  a  result  of  local  influences  may  become 
constant.  A  variety  having  red  tubers  produced,  from  cuttings,  variants  with 
white  tubers.  Among  other  tendencies  which  seemed  to  be  transmitted  was 
that  to  a  fixed  form  of  leaf  and  to  correlation  between  the  colors  of  the  blossom 
and  the  tuber,  the  stem  and  the  leaf,  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant  and 
its  inner  characters.  Seedlings  of  the  same  cross  showed  a  varying  suscepti- 
bility to  disease. 

Potatoes:  Cultivation,  manuring,  varieties,  storing,  and  seed  sapply 
in  Bengal,  F.  Smith  {Dept.  Agr,  Bengal,  Quart,  Jour.,  3  (1909),  No.  1,  PP- 
1-12). — This  article  outlines  experiments  conducted  since  1890,  including  fcf- 
tllity,  variety,  planting  and  rotation  tests,  and  experiments  with  storage 
methods  and  on  the  use  of  ijotatoes  of  various  sizes  as  seed. 

The  influence  of  water  content  upon  the  value  of  beet  seed,  D.  Hson 
{Osterr.  Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  u,  Landw.,  37  (1908),  No,  6;  ZentbL  Agr. 
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CKenL,  38  {J 909),  No.  7,  pp.  4^5-467).— Experiments  were  conducted  with  5 
samples  of  beet  seed,  eacli  divided  into  3  parts,  one  of  which  was  dried  in  air 
for  5  days,  another  at  50**  C,  and  the  third  kept  In  a  damp  room  for  the 
same  period,  at  the  close  of  which  the  alr-drled  seeds  averaged  13.08  per  cent 
water,  those  dried  at  50**  C,  4.86  per  cent,  and  those  kept  damp,  20.9  per  cent 

Tests  made  of  the  vitality  and  viability  showed  that  the  drying  exerted  a 
favorable  influence  upon  both,  as  indicated  by  the  strong  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  embryos.  The  recommendation  is  made  that  where  beet  seed  offered, 
for  saJe  has  a  water  content  of  more  than  15  per  cent,  a  reduction  be  made 
for  each  additional  per  cent. 

[Beport  on  experiments  carried  out  on  sugar  plantations  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1007],  J.  B.  Harbison  (Oeorgetown,  Demerara: 
GovL^  1908,  pp.  7). — Data  are  presented  for  the  crops  of  the  year,  with  tables 
giving  information  relating  to  the  various  varieties  tested  on  31  different 
plantations.  These  tests  were  conducted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  product 
and  its  quality  as  related  to'  its  manufacture  and  the  fuel  value  of  the  megass. 

The  sugar  laws,  fi.  LttctKR  {Lea  Lois  Sucridres.  Paris:  Oovt.,  1909,  pp. 
/857).— This  volume  presents  a  collection  of  French  laws,  decrees,  proclama- 
tions, and  certain  other  legal  documents  relating  to  sugar,  covering  the  period 
13W-1909.    A  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  sugar  laws  Is  also  given. 

The  importance  of  rotations  in  tobacco  culture,  O.  Chevalieb  (Canada 
Deft.  Affr.,  Tobacco  Div.  Bui.  A5,  pp.  12). — ^Thils  bulletin  contains  notes  on  the 
plant  food  and  soil  requirements  of  tobacco,  the  fertilizer  and  moisture  require- 
ments of  the  soil,  and  the  rotations  and  cultivation  best  suited  for  tobacco  pro- 
duction. The  rotation  recommended  Is  (1)  tobacco,  (2)  a  cereal,  and  (3) 
clover. 

Beport  on  the  tobacco  industry  in  Ontario,  W.  A.  Basnet  {Canada  Dept. 
Agr.^  Tobacco  Div.  Bui.  AJ^,  pp.  i//). — This  bulletin  contains  a  general  report 
and  recommendations  on  methods  of  preparation  of  land,  manuring  and  fer- 
tilizing, cultural  methods,  seed  selection,  and  the  eradication  of  Insect  pests. 

Experimental  work  carried  on  in  1908  {Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Tobacco  Di/v, 
Bui.  A6,  pp.  31 ) . — This  bulletin  consists  of  three  articles. 

I.  Preliminary  experiments  in  growing  seed  plants,  F.  Charlan. — ^These  experi- 
ments undertook  to  determine,  (1)  the  limitations  of  the  use  of  bags  during 
fertilization,  (2)  the  effects  upon  seed  production  of  the  entire  or  partial  re- 
moval of  the  leaves,  (3)  the  lnflu«ice  of  season  and  temperature,  and  (4)  the 
proper  time  of  harvesting  seed.  Capsules  fertilized  under  bags  and  rli)ened  In 
the  open  air  liad  an  average  germination  percentage  of  10.4  above  that  of  cap- 
sales  fertilized  and  ripened  under  bags,  and  of  1.61  per  cent  above  that  of 
capsules  fertilized  and  ripened  in  the  open  air.  It  Is  concluded  that  all  leaves 
should  be  left  on  seed  plants  save  the  bottom  leaves  that  would  ordinarily 
disappear  at  priming  and  the  top  leaves  ordinarily  removed  at  the  time  of 
topping.  Harvesting  should  be  completed  early  and  the  capsules  picked  just 
before  the  sepals  turn  brown. 

II.  Experiments  in  the  sterilization  of  soils,  F.  Charlan. — Soils  were  sterilized 
experimoitally  during  the  years  1906-7  to  control  the  blight  or  mosaic  disease 
by  means  of  formalin  and  by  treatment  for  30  minutes  with  steam  under  HO 
Iba.  pressure.  The  formalin  was  used  in  a  solution  containing  2i  lbs.  of  for- 
malin to  50  gal.  of  water  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  gal.  per  square  foot. 
Both  methods  appeared  effective.  The  treatment  by  steam  also  killed  weed  seed 
tnd  is  preferred  except  in  the  absence  of  a  boiler. 

III.  Commercial  fertilizers  in  tobacco  culture,  O.  Chevalier. — This  article  out- 
lines plat  fertilizer  experiments  by  which  the  tobacco  grower  may  test  the  fer- 
tility reqalrements  of  his  soils. 
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Beport  on  trials  with  varieties  of  wheat,  J.  6.  Stewabt  (Edinb.  and  Eott 
of  Scot,  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  18,  pp.  9).— In  this  variety  test  of  wheats  Browick 
stood  first  in  yield  of  straw  and  salable  grain,  and  White  Chaff  Sqnareliefld, 
second. 

Lime  nitrosren  as  a  means  for  the  destruction  of  wild  mustard,  Heutiuch- 
SEN  {PrakU  Bl.  Pflattzenbau  u.  Schutz,  n.  scr.,  7  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  110-112,  fig. 
1). — An  experiment  was  carried  on  with  lime  nitrogen  for  the  reduction  of 
wild  mustard,  in  which  it  was  applied  as  a  top-dressing  at  the  rate  of  150  and 
300  lbs.  per  hectare.  The  application  was  made  on  May  8  and  the  lianrest  of 
the  oat  crop  followed  June  12,  at  which  time  there  was  a  decided  redaction 
In  the  amount  of  wild  mustard.  The  author  states  that  for  3  or  4  days  after 
the  application  the  oats  were  yellowish  in  appearance,  but  soon  recovered 
The  mustard,  however,  became  brown  in  a  short  time.  Clover  that  had  been 
sown  with  the  crop  was  not  injured. 

Dry  farming  in  Wyominsr,  V.  T.  Cooke  {Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  [i909],  pp.  li 
figs.  2), — ^This  publication  contains  a  statement  of  conditions  in  the  arid  re 
gions  of  Wyoming  and  the  cultural  systems,  harvesting,  type  of  farming,  and 
crops  best  adapted  to  these  regions. 

HOBTICVITmiE. 

Horticultural  work  at  the  Canadian  experiment  stations,  W.  T.  Macouk, 
R.  Robertson,  J.  Mubray,  A.  Mackay,  G.  H.  Hutton,  W.  H.  Fairfield,  and 
T.  A.  Sharpe  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpt8.  1909,  pp.  103-119,  122-1Z\,  121-1S6, 
270-271,  293-^01,  321-331,  357-365,  392,  393,  409-421).— The  usual  report  on  the 
cultural  experiments  and  variety  tests  of  various  fruits,  vegetables,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  being  grown  on  the  different  experimental  farms  in  Canada, 
together  witli  general  notes  on  the  work  being  conducted  along  horticultural 
lines  (E,  S.  R.,  21,  p.  331). 

At  the  Central  Farm  at  Ottawa,  W.  T.  Macoun  in  charge,  a  record  has  been 
kept  since  1898  of  the  first  day  when  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  sufflcleotly, 
and  the  ground  dry  enough,  to  permit  of  working  In  the  nursery.  The  earliest 
date  was  March  23,  and  the  latest  April  19,  the  average  for  the  11  years  being 
April  11. 

A  large  number  of  seedling  fruits  received  for  examination  during  tbe  year 
are  listed  and  descHl)ed,  together  with  the  several  new  or  little  known  apples 
Id  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  apples  originated  in  the  station 
orchards  which  fruited  in  1908. 

In  connection  with  apple  breeding  work,  seed  was  saved  from  Wealthy  fralt 
grown  at  the  station  in  1898.  Of  the  seedlings  produced,  98  have  fruited  during 
the  course  of  ten  years,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the  percentages  of  \-arioas 
characteristics  found,  as  based  on  the  descriptions  of  93  of  these  seedlings. 
Although  the  Wealthy  apple  is  said  to  have  originated  from  "  cherry  crab  seed," 
ouly  6  of  the  93  seedlings  were  distinctly  crablike.  The  fruit  from  93.5  per  cent 
was  large  enough  to  be  marketable.  None  of  the  fruit  was  entirely  gre«i  or 
yellow,  all  having  more  or  less  red,  the  Wealthy  itself  being  yellow  splashed  or 
washed  with  crimson.  Fifteen  per  cent  lK)re  fruit  orange  red  in  color.  Sixte«i 
l>er  cent  of  the  apples  were  sweet  and  1  per  cent  was  mildly  subacid,  66  per  cent 
being  above  medium  in  quality.  As  to  season,  23  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  were 
nbout  as  the  Wealthy  and  over  18  per  cent  were  later.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  apples  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Wealthy. 

Records  have  been  kept  since  1898  of  the  yields  from  each  apple  tree  in  the 
station  orchards,  and  these  are  presented  in  tabular  form.    They  show  a  marked 
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difference  in  the  yields  of  trees  of  the  same  variety,  planted  in  the  same  year* 
and  In  about  the  same  kind  of  soil. 

Further  data  are  given  on  the  strains  of  tomato  seed  being  saved  at  the 
station.  The  selection  for  earliness  has  resulted  in  plants  which  bear  ripe 
fniit  19  days  earlier  than  the  plants  from  the  selection  which  has  been  made 
for  productiveness.  Plants  which  were  selected  for  earliness  and  uniformity 
without  regard  to  productiveness  yielded  20.42  per  cent  less  than  the  plants 
selected  for  productiveness,  while  the  amount  of  ripe  fruit  up  to  August  IS 
was  4d.ll  per  cent  greater  in  the  selection  for  earliness  alone  than  in  the  selec- 
tion for  productiveness.  The  selection  for  uniformity  has  not  given  as  marked 
results  as  the  selection  for  earliness.  Where  the  selection  for  earliness  has 
been  made  from  the  individual  plant  each  year,  the  average  date  of  the  first 
ripe  fruit  is  5  days  earlier  than  where  the  selection  was  made  from  the  first  ripe 
fruit  hi  the  field. 

Height  and  diameter  measurements  are  given  for  the  trees  growing  in  the 
forest  belts  at  the  farm,  together  with  descriptive  lists  of  the  best  hardy  orna- 
mental, evergreen,  and  deciduous  trees,  and  of  a  number  of  single  and  double 
varieties  of  lilacs  being  tested. 

R.  Robertson,  in  charge  of  the  substation  at  Nappan,  N.  S.,  reports  data  on 
the  dates  of  picking  and  yields  of  different  varieties  of  strawberries,  garden 
peas  and  beans,  and  on  the  yields  of  tomatoes. 

Similar  data  are  given  for  a  large  number  of  vegetables  grown  at  the  Sas- 
katchewan Substation,  A.  Mackay  in  charge,  together  with  the  blooming  periods 
of  a  large  number  of  annual  and  perennial  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  varietal  notes,  J.  Murray,  of  the  Manitoba  Sub- 
station, and  G.  Hutton,  of  the  substation  for  Central  Alberta,  give  notes  on  a 
large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  1907,  showing  their  condition  the 
following  spring,  and  T.  A.  Sharpe,  of  the  British  Olumbia  Substation  describes 
several  varieties  of  apples  or  pears  which  are  very  little  known  or  fruited  at 
the  station  for  the  first  time  in  1908. 

The  seeds  of  horse-radish  and  the  results  from  sowing  them,  J.  Bbzezi^- 
sKi  {Bui.  Internal.  Acad.  Bci.  Cracovie,  CI.  8ci.  Math,  et  Nat.,  1909,  No.  7,  pp. 
392-408,  pl8.  4;  ahs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Pans],  48  {1910),  I,  No.  1,  p.  2i).— Successful 
experiments  in  the  production  of  perfect  seed  of  the  common  horse-radish 
{Cochlearia  armoracia)  through  the  agency  of  annular  decortication  are  re- 
ported, and  the  progeny  secured  from  these  seeds  discussed. 

Two  strongly  different  types  of  plants  were  found  among  the  seedlings  which, 
if  their  source  had  not  l)een  known,  would  hardly  have  been  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  species.  The  ordinary  horse-radish  resembled  some  interme- 
diate forms  secured.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  common  horse-radish 
is  merely  a  hybrid  and  that  the  contrasting  forms  secured  are  the  result  of  the 
breaking  up  of  this  hybrid  into  its  original  types. 

On  the  mineral  nutrition  of  the  mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris),  A. 
HUBERT  and  F.  Heim  {Nancy  [1909],  pp.  12). — On  the  basis  of  the  analyses 
presented  of  various  parts  of  the  mushroom  the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that 
both  lime  and  potash  fertilizers  could  i>e  used  with  profit  in  mushroom  culture. 

Pineapple  growing  in  Bataan  and  Bulacan  provinces,  M.  M.  Cbuz  {Phil- 
ippine Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  2  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  502-601,  pi.  i).— A  brief 
general  account  of  pineapple  growing  in  these  provinces,  including  suggestions 
for  improvements  in  methods  of  culture. 

Grape  culture:  Planting,  grafting  and  pruning,  J.  De  Bano  {Estac,  Agr. 
Cent.  [Meitico]  Bol,  11,  pp.  25,  figs.  S6). — A  popular  bulletin  on  grape  culture 
dealing  specifically  with  methods  of  propagation,  planting,  grafting,  and 
pruning. 
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Becent  observatlonB  on  the  hybrid  direct  bearers  in  the  valley  of  tlu 
Bhone,  A.  Desmoulins  and  V.  Villard  (Prog,  Affr,  et  Vit.  (Ed,  VE^i.-Centre), 
30  {1909).  N 08,  46.  pp.  604-S14;  47,  pp.  64S-645;  48,  pp.  651-659;  4$,  fp. 
687-^91 ) . — Observations  similar  to  those  noted  In  previoas  years  ( E.  S.  R^  19, 
p.  144)  are  reiwrted  on  a  large  number  of  hybrid  direct  bearing  grapes. 

Production  of  cacao  in  the  French  colonies,  A.  Bebteau  (Agr.  Prat,  Pc§9 
Chauds,  9  (1909),  No.  80,  pp,  363-383), ^A  statistical  review  of  the  cacao  in- 
dustry In  the  French  colonies  of  America  and  Africa. 

On  some  facts  relative  to  hybridisation  in  the  Citrus  genus  and  on  tkit 
orifirin  of  the  sweet  oransre  (Citrus  aurantium)»  L.  Tbabut  (Compt,  Bend. 
Acad,  Set,  [Paris],  149  {1909),  No,  24,  pp.  1142-1144).'—The  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Clementine  orange  which  he  announced  in  1902,  and  which  appeared 
to  have  arisen  from  the  hybridization  of  Citrus  nobilis  and  C.  bigaradia.  Seed- 
lings of  the  Clementine  have  proved  to  be  remarkably  variable.  Not  only  are 
the  parent  forms  represented,  but  a  large  number  of  the  seedlings  have  hem 
sweet  oranges  practically  identical  with  C,  aurantium.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  latter  si>ecies  is  In  reality  only  a  hybrid  produced  by  chance  crosriiig 
in  countries  where  C,  nobilis  and  C,  bigaradia  are  both  grown. 

The  latest  developments  in  fig  culture,  W.  T.  Swingle  and  G.  P.  Rixrou 
{Cal,  Fruit  Grower,  40  {1909),  No.  1120,  pp,  4,  5).— A  summarized  accomit  of 
the  development  of  Smyrna  fig  culture  In  California.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  although  the  production  of  the  finest  figs  requires  some  atteotkm 
to  details,  such  as  the  care  of  the  caprl  trees  and  capriflcation,  the  crop  is 
never  lost  by  late  spring  frosts,  the  trees  require  little  pruning,  no  spraying, 
and  no  thinning  of  fruit,  and  will  bring  in  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  when  planted 
*  in  suitable  soil  and  climate,  a  gross  income  of  about  $100  per  acre  at  present 
^  prices. 

A  new  hawthorn-medlar  graft  hybrid,  L.  Daniel  {Compt,  Rend,  Acad.  8ci. 
[Paris],  149  {1909),  No.  22,  pp,  1 008-10 10). —The  author  Investigated  a  graft 
of  medlar  on  hawthorn  which  was  called  to  his  attention  by  C  Brun  In  190d, 
and  found  that  the  fruit  and  vegetative  growth  of  the  graft  presented  forms  re- 
sembling both  the  hawthorn  and  the  medlar,  as  well  as  intermediate  fonn& 
The  various  forms  observed  are  described. 

Notes  on  the  native  seedless  persimmon,  W.  L.  Woodbubn  ( Proc.  Ind,  Acii. 
8ci.,  1008,  pp.  99-101). — A  report  of  a  preliminary  study  of  the  embryology 
of  some  seedless  persimmons  which  fruited  in  the  vicinity  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity during  the  year  1908. 

Tillage  v.  sod-mulch,  U.  P.  Hedbick  {Ann,  Rpt.  Vt,  State  Uort,  80C  6 
{1908),  pp.  o4~66). — A  popular  discussion  of  this  subject,  based  largely  upon 
the  results  secured  during  the  first  5  years  of  the  long-continued  orchard  tUlige 
exi)eriment  being  conducted  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (E.  S.  B^  21, 
p.  238). 

Varieties  of  fruit  trees  recommended  for  the  regrion  north  of  the  central 
Mesa  {Estae.  Agr.  Expt,  Ciudad  Judrez,  Chihuahua.  Bol.  22,  pp.  2^).— Tbe 
variotios  of  fruits  here  described  and  recommended  for  planting  consist  largely 
of  those  which  have  been  found  to  succeed  In  the  southwestern  United  States. 

The  development  of  a  picking  table  for  the  more  important  pip  fruits, 
E.  JuNGE  {OciHcnh.  Mitt.  Obst  u.  Gartenbau,  24  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  113-118).- 
The  author  points  out  the  value  of  collecting  Information  in  various  localities 
relative  to  the  time  of  maturing  of  apples  and  pears  under  various  climatic  and 
w>il  conditions,  and  presents  data  based  ui)on  10  years'  observations  at  Geisen- 
heim  showing  the  dates  of  maturity  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  apples 
and  pears. 
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The  preparation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market,  S.  B.  Shaw  (BuL 
N.  C,  DepU  Agr.,  SO  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  3-38,  figs.  25).— This  is  a  general  discus- 
sion relative  to  cultivation,  picking,  grading,  packing,  labels,  and  packages, 
together  with  detailed  directions  for  harvesting  and  preparing  various  orchard 
and  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market 

Pre-cooling  fruit,  G.  D.  Kjxlogg  {Cal.  Fruit  Orotver,  40  (1909),  No.  1120, 
p.  i). — The  method  of  pre-cooling  fruit  for  shipment  across  the  continent  as 
worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  (EL  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  43),  was  put  to  an  extensive  commercial  test  during  the  past  season.  The 
author  reports  that  out  of  57  cars  pre-cooled  in  this  manner  there  was  but  one 
claim  for  loss  and  damage  In  transit,  and  in  this  case  the  fruit  was  not 
promptly  shipped  after  pre-cooling.  An  equal  number  of  cars  of  fruit  shipped 
without  being  pre-cooled  brought  many  claims  for  damages. 

Hethods  of  preserving  fruit  fresh,  W.  F.  Doty  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpt8.  [U.  8.},  1909,  No.  3672,  pp.  5,  6).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  methods 
employed  in  Prussia  in  preserving  grapes,  apples,  quinces,  watermelons  and 
muskmelons  In  the  fresh  state. 

Conservation  of  fresh  grapes  in  firranolated  cork,  A.  W.  Robebt  (Daily 
Con*,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.],  1909,  No.  3672,  p.  6).— A  brief  note  on  this 
method  of  conserving  grapes  as  employed  in  Algeria. 

The  exportation  of  fresh  fruits  from  South  Africa  (Bui.  Off'  Oouvt.  04n, 
Alg&rie,  1909,  No.  23,  8up.,  pp.  151-168) .—This  consists  of  notes  extracted 
from  official  documents  of  the  Cape,  Transvaal,  and  Natal,  reporting  methods 
and  experiences  in  recent  years  in  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  to  Europe. 

The  present  and  future  of  horticulture  and  pomology  in  central  and 
southern  Italy,  I.  Zannoni  (Bol.  Quind.  8oc.  Agr.  Ital.,  14  (1909),  No.  23,  pp. 
1076-1092). — A  general  report  on  this  subject  and  of  the  discussion  following. 

[Beports  of  the  agricultural  stations  of  the  Gold  Coast],  W.  S.  D.  Tudhope 
ET  AL.  (Oovt.  Gold  Coast,  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.,  1908,  pp.  20-29).— Progress  reports 
are  given  on  the  work  of  the  Aburi  Botanic  and  Agricultural  Station,  and  the 
Tarkwa,  Assuantsi,  and  Coomassie  Agricultural  Stations  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
relative  to  varieties  of  native  and  introduced  fruits,  vegetables,  and  general 
agricultural  crops  being  tested,  the  more  important  indigenous  products  ex- 
ported being  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber.  Kola  nuts,  copra,  and  gum  copal. 

Haking  horticulture  pay,  M.  G.  Kains  (New  York,  1909,  pp.  X-\'276,  pi  1, 
ffgs.  58). — This  popular  work  consists  of  a  compilation  of  the  experiences  of  a 
large  number  of  actual  farmers,  several  of  them  women,  in  growing  vegetable, 
orchard,  and  small  fruits.  The  subject-matter  is  presented  under  the  follow- 
ing general  headings:  Garden  soils  and  their  care,  fertilizers  and  fertilizing, 
water  and  its  control,  function  of  cultivation,  fruit  plantations  and  their  care, 
orchard  fruits,  small  fruits,  the  vegetable  garden,  spraying,  and  ornamentals. 

The  planters'  handbook,  G.  Bunyard  (Maidstone,  Eng.,  1908,  pp.  160,  figs. 
50). — ^This  English  work  consists  of  a  popular  guide  to  the  most  useful  park 
trees,  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  ornamental  trees,  with  cultural  hints 
and  illustrations. 

Dutch  bulbs  and  gardens,  Una  Silbebrad  and  Sophie  Ltall  (London,  1909, 
pp.  176,  pis.  24). — ^This  work  portrays  in  a  popular  way  the  culture  of  bulbs 
in  Holland,  Including  descriptions  of  noted  bulb  gardens.  The  text  is  fully 
illustrated  with  colored  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Mima  Nixon. 

Reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  F.  Rios  (Estac.  Agr.  Cent.  [Mexico'\  Bol, 
22,  pp.  24)' — A  ix)pular  bulletin  discussing  the  usual  methods  of  propagating 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
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The  book  of  fern  culture,  A.  Hemsley  {London  and  New  York,  190%,  pp. 
VIII'\-112,  pl8,  28). — A  practical  handbook  containing  general  directions  for 
growing  ferns  for  different  purposes,  including  specific  cultural  directions  for 
growing  various  classes  of  ferns. 

FOBESTSY. 

Silvlcalture,  C.  Hetkb  (Der  Waldbau  oder  die  Forstproduktenzuckt.  Leip- 
8ic  and  Berlin,  1906,  vol.  1,  5.  ed..  pp.  XI I +518,  figs.  331;  1909,  vol.  2,  5.  ed..  pp. 
¥1+302,  figs.  57). — ^The  present  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  which 
is  edited  by  R.  Hess,  is  issued  in  2  volumes.  Volume  1  covers  the  preparatory 
phases  of  silviculture,  such  as  selection  of  site,  soils,  and  species,  regeneration 
by  natural  and  artificial  means,  seed  bed,  nursery  and  planting  practices,  and 
the  necessary  equipment  for  these  operations.  Volume  2  deals  directly  with  tbe 
application  of  various  silvicultural  systems  in  developing  and  managing  stands 
of  various  deciduous  and  coniferous  species  Intended  for  timber  alone  and 
with  those  intended  for  both  timber  and  minor  forest  products.  Ck>nsideratiOD 
is  also  given  to  the  conversion  from  one  silvicultural  system  to  another. 

Forest  taxation,  H.  Webes  (Die  Besteuerung  de^  Waldes.  Frankfori-Wr 
the-Main,  1909,  pp.  X+SSS). — ^The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  valid 
principles  of  forest  taxation  and  to  discuss  their  accuracy  from  the  standpoint 
of  legitimate  tax  distribution,  with  the  view  of  presenting  some  light  on  tbe 
question  of  forest  taxation,  which  is  continually  becoming  of  increasing  Im- 
portance. The  first  2  sections  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tbe 
general  subject  of  taxation  and  revenues.  Succeeding  sections  deal  with  direct 
taxes,  the  history  of  their  development,  the  present  status  in  Germany  and 
neighboring  countries,  the  taxation  of  forest  revenues  on  the  basis  of  genoal 
revenue  taxes,  and  the  taxation  of  forest  yields,  present  and  future. 

Deforestation  and  its  effects  amonsr  the  hills  of  southern  Indiana,  G.  Coir 
BERTSON  (Proc.  Jnd.  Acatf.  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  27-37). — In  this  paper  the  author  en- 
deavors to  show  the  relation  between  deforestation  in  southern  Indiana  and 
the  greatly  Increased  run-off  and  decreased  ground  water  supply  of  that  region, 
together  with  the  probable  tendency  of  deforestation  toward  the  rednctton 
of  the  rainfall  during  the  late  summer  months. 

A  tentative  scheme  for  the  utilization  of  waste  lands,  B.  R  Febnow  (Farm 
and  Dairy  [Ontario],  28  (1909),  No.  51,  pp.  3,  4.  figs.  5).— Formulated  plans 
adaptable  to  reforesting  sand  areas  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  counties, 
Ontario,  are  presented  and  briefly  discussed. 

On  the  drying  up  of  forest  plantings  in  the  steppes,  N.  Stepanov  (Lpein. 
Zhur.,  38  (190H),  No.  10,  pp.  1323-1333;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Rnu. 
Jour.  Expt.  handle),  10  (1909),  No.  3,  p.  360 ).^The  author  presents  data  to 
show  that  the  dying  out  of  forest  plantings  in  the  Russian  steppes  Is  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  the  chief  fertilizing  elements  in  tbe  soil  as  contended  by  Kravkor 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  618).  Analyses  made  of  the  soil  hi  perishing  plantations 
showed  as  high  a  content  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  In  the  soil  of  thrit- 
ing  plantations. 

Marking  in  practice,  A.  B.  Recknagel  (Forestry  Quart.,  7  (1909),  No.  4,  pp. 
396-399,  pL  1). — The  methods  of  marking  timber  actually  employed  to  the 
national  forests  are  described. 

Methods  of  determining  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  timber  was  cut 
R.  ZoN  (Forestry  QuartL,  7  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  402-409,  pi.  i).— The  author 
points  out  the  greater  economic  value  of  wood  cut  in  winter  over  that  cut  in 
summer,  and  reviews  our  present  knowledge  relative  to  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  time  of  year  at  which  timber  was  cut.    Particular  attention  is  given  to 
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the  microscopical  method  of  distlDgulshlng  summer  and  winter  wood,  worked 
oat  by  Rashevsky  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  358),  from  which  method  it  seems  possible 
to  determine  from  the  appearance  of  the  last  wood  layer  whether  the  tree  was 
cut  in  spring,  summer,  or  during  the  dormant  period  of  the  year. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  A.  H.  D.  Ross  {Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch 
BtU,  4»  PP-  ^)- — This  bulletin  contains  estimates  and  statistics  corrected  to 
December,  1908,  relative  to  forest  areas,  reserves,  and  timber  supplies,  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  and  other  forest  products  in  the  different  provinces,  and  the 
exports  and  imports  of  forest  products.  The  bulletin  also  discusses  to  what 
extent  statistical  information  relative  to  forestry  is  available  in  Canada,  and 
indicates  means  for  obtaining  more  definite  information  on  this  subject. 

[Forestry  statistics  of  Ireland,  1008].  W.  6.  S.  Adams  {Dept.  Agr.  and 
Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Agr.  Ftlatia.  J90S,  p.  XX^XXII,  i.J2-i55).— Detailed  tables 
are  given  for  1908  showing  by  counties  and  provinces  the  areas  under  forest 
trees  with  their  classification  and  ages,  areas  under  coppice  or  scrub,  osier 
beds  and  forest  nursery  plantations,  the  total  area  under  woods  and  plantations, 
areas  planted  and  cleared,  descriptions  of  trees  planted  and  felled  during  the 
year,  including  the  uses  to  which  the  timber  was  applied,  and  the  number  of 
trees  used  in  Ireland  and  exported,  with  their  estimated  weight  in  tons.  The 
total  area  under  woods  and  forest  plantations  of  all  kinds  was  301,630  acres. 

Beport  on  reforestation  in  Italy  from  1867  to  1908  {Bol.  Min.  Agr.,  Indus. 
€  Com.  [Rome],  8  {1909),  8er.  A,  No.  0,  pp.  97-ii/).— Detailed  statistics  are 
given  relative  to  the  various  reforestation  projects  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Italy  being  carried  on  either  at  the  expense,  or  with  the  assistance,  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  some  cases  summarized  data  are  given  for  the  period  1867  to  1907. 
In  addition  to  the  number,  area,  and  cost  of  projects,  the  number  of  plants  and 
amounts  of  seed  of  various  species  distributed,  together  with  statistics  of  forest 
fires,  are  also  given. 

Woods  and  forests  department,  1908,  A.  F.  Broun  {Rpis.  Finance,  Admin., 
and  Condition  Sudan,  1908,  pp.  i27-US). — ^A  routine  report  relative  to  the 
administration  of,  and  operations  in,  the  woods  and  forests  in  the  Sudan  for 
1906,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year,  together  with  tabular  data 
relative  to  yields  of  major  and  minor  forest  products,  revenues,  expendi- 
tures, etc. 

Forestry  in  Now  Zealand,  W.  C.  Kensington  {Wellington:  Govt.,  1909,  pp, 
118,  pis.  27,  maps  2). — Part  1  of  this  report  describes  the  condition  of  New 
Zealand  forests  relative  to  their  extent  and  character,  estimated  quantity  of 
milling  timl>er,  and  varieties  of  trees  found  in  each  land  district.  Part  2 
describes  sawmill  operations  in  that  country,  including  accounts  of  processes 
for  preserving  and  seasoning  timber  and  a  discussion  of  the  utilization  of  wood 
for  purposes  other  than  the  supply  of  sawn  timber  to  the  building  trade.  Part 
3  deals  with  the  question  of  deforestation  and  the  need  of  forest  preservation. 
Part  4  contains  data  relative  to  the  estimated  forest  wealth  of  the  world,  with 
special  reference  to  those  countries  from  which  New  Zealand  may  draw  her 
future  supply.  Part  5  discusses  in  detail  the  nursery  and  planting  operations 
of  the  afforestation  branch.  The  text  Is  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the 
forest  reserves  of  New  Zealand. 

Annual  progress  report  on  forest  administration  of  the  lower  provinces 
of  Benfi^al,  1907-8,  A.  L.  McIntibe  {Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin,  Lower  Prov. 
Bengal,  1907-8,  pp.  II-\'^6-\'/t). — The  usual  annual  report  relative  to  the  con- 
stitution, management,  exploitation,  and  administration  of  the  state  forests 
in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year. 
The  more  important  data  relative  to  forest  areas  and  surveys,  forest  products, 
revenues,  etc,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 
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ATinnal  report  on  the  forest  administration  in  AJmer-Merwara,  1907-^ 
C.  H.  Pbitchabd  {Ann.  Rpt,  Forest  Admin,  Ajmer-Merwara,  19(ns.  pp, 
2-^-44), — A  statement  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the  administratioD  of 
govemmeDt  forests  in  Ajmer-Merwara. 

Forestry  in  China,  W.  T.  Gracey  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  8.], 
1910,  No.  3676,  pp.  12,  13). — A  brief  report  of  the  German  govemm^ifs  aff(»- 
estatiou  worlj  in  the  Kiachow  leased  territory,  together  with  an  outline  of  af- 
forestation activities  in  other  sections  of  China. 

The  histologrical  difference  between  Finns  tnda  and  Finns  palastris, 
Katuerine  (}.  Bitting  {Proc,  Ind.  Acad.  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  127-129,  figs.  6).—T\» 
author  i)oints  out  the  di (Terences  found  in  the  woods  of  these  species  wheo 
studied  under  the  microscope. 

The  factors  given  as  the  most  prominent  and  also  the  most  readily  obtaioed 
in  distinguishing  the  woods  of  the  two  trees  are  that  In  Pinus  t€dda  the  jnnctioD 
of  the  spring  and  summer  wood  in  the  year  zone  is  not  distinct  and  the  medul- 
lary rays  are  somewhat  obscure  and  close  together,  whereas  in  P.  patustris  fbt 
spring  and  summer  wood  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  medullary  rays 
conspicuous  and  farther  apart  with  a  ratio  to  those  in  P.  twda  of  4 :  IL 

Indo-Malayan  woods,  F.  W.  Pox  worthy  {Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  C.  Bot..  4 
(1909).  No.  Jt.  pp.  1,09-592,  pis.  9).— This  work,  which  was  undertaken  primtrilj 
with  the  view  of  correlating  Philippine  woods  with  related  or  identical  form?  In 
other  regions,  consists  chiefly  of  descriptive  notes  of  the  Indo-Malayan  woods 
relative  to  their  structure,  uses,  and  distribution.  Photographic  plates  of  micro- 
scopical sections  showing  the  wood  structure  of  some  108  of  the  species  described 
accompany  the  text.  Tables  showing  the  comparative  weight  and  hardness  of 
eastern  wooils,  together  with  lists  of  woods  suitable  for  special  purposes,  and 
rare,  ornamental,  or  precious  woods,  and  a  chart  showing  the  commerdaDy 
equivalent  woods  of  the  Philippines  and  other  timber  producing  countries  of  tbe 
East,  are  given  and  discussed,  including  notes  on  the  timbered  areas  and  fotnre 
supplies  in  these  countries. 

Andaman  Fadouk  (Fterocarpus  dalbergrioides),  B.  B.  Osmastoit  (Indian 
Forest  Rec,  1  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  239-2U).— An  account  of  this  timber  tree  rela- 
tive to  its  habit,  distribution,  timber,  conditions  of  growth,  distribution  of  the  ape 
classes,  rei)roductive  power,  plantations,  insect  pests,  and  natural  reprodoctioiL 

Teak  forests  of  Siam,  C.  C.  Hansen  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  {V.  S.l. 
1910,  No.  3679,  pp.  8,  9).—\  brief  account  of  the  teak  forests  of  Siam  relative 
to  their  management  and  extent  of  production. 

Japanese  charcoal  kiln,  N.  B.  Eckbo  (Forestry  Quart.,  7  (1909),  No.  4,  pf 
J^OO,  401,  pi.  1). — An  illustrated  description  is  given,  together  with  the  method 
of  o{)erating  the  kiln. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Fungrus  diseases  of  plants,  B.  M.  Dugoar  (Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Lon- 
don, 1909,  pp.  XII +508,  pi.  1,  figs.  240).— This  is  one  of  the  Country  Life  Edn- 
cation  Series,  edited  by  C.  W.  Burkett,  former  director  of  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  covers  the  subject  of  diseases  of  plants  that  are  known  to 
be  due  to  fungi.  After  giving  chapters  on  cultural  methods,  technique  of  flxinf^ 
embedding,  and  staining,  and  physiological  relations  of  fungi,  the  author  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  important  diseases  of  plants  due  to  fungi,  including  the 
slime  molds  and  bacteria.  In  tbe  discussion  of  each  disease,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable the  pathological  effects  and  other  relations  of  host  and  parasite  are 
described,  a  clear  account  is  given  of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus,  and  sug- 
gestions are  offered  of  methods  for  the  prevention  or  control  of  the  disease. 
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The  material  is  arranged  according  to  the  sequence  of  the  various  classes 
of  fungi  and  when  used  in  connection  with  the  extensive  host  index  the  student 
can  readily  determine  what  fungus  diseases  are  to  be  expected  on  different 
host  plants.  Bibliographies  of  important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  diseases  are  given. 

The  author  has  prepared  a  valuable  reference  booli  on  the  fungus  diseases  of 
plants  in  America.  It  is  rather  remarlcable  that  in  view  of  the  great  activity 
in  mycology  and  plant  pathology  during  the  past  20  or  30  years  there  has 
not  previously  been  a  general  text  or  reference  book  of  American  origin  upon 
this  subject. 

Beport  of  the  section  for  plant  protection,  1908,  A.  Lemcke  (In  Bericht 
uher  die  Tdtigkeft  der  Pflanzennchutzstclle  und  iiber  dan  Auftreten  von  Krank- 
heiien  und  tierischen  Schddlingen  an  Kulturpflanzen  in  der  Provinz  Ost- 
preussen  im  Jahre  1908.  Konigsherg,  1909,  pp,  1-36). — Notes  are  given  on  the 
weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season  of  1908  and  the  influence  of  the 
weather  on  various  crops,  as  shown  by  their  condition  and  yields.  The  rela- 
tion of  crops  to  climate  and  weather  Is  discussed  and  descriptive  notes  and  sug- 
f^estlons  for  treatment  are  given  of  a  number  of  plant  diseases  observed  during 
the  year.  The  distribution  in  East  Prussia  of  the  diseases  of  the  more  Im- 
r«ortant  crops  Is  Indicated. 

Hotes  on  some  plant  diseases,  G.  LOstneb  and  H.  Mobstatt  {Ber.  K. 
hhmntt.  ^yein,  Obst  u.  Gartenbau  Oeisenheim,  1908,  pp,  94-98). — ^Notes  are 
jdven  on  a  leaf  disease  of  currants,  American  gooseberry  mildew,  FusarUiui 
disease  of  beans,  and  a  leaf  disease  of  beech  trees. 

The  leaf  disease  of  currants  Is  caused  by  Olwosporium  ribis,  a  fungus  that 
almost  defoliates  the  plants.  An  investigation  made  of  the  susceptibility  of 
different  varieties  Indicated  that  the  Red  Holland  was  practically  free  from 
dlflease  when  other  well-known  varieties  of  currants  were  either  entirely  de- 
foliated or  the  foliage  was  injui:ed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Fusarium  disease  of  beans  Is  similar  In  many  ways  to  the  wilt  described 
by  Appel  and  Schlkorra  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  645),  but  the  cause  of  this  disease  is 
believed  to  differ  somewhat  from  that  previously  noted.  It  is  believed  that 
from  a  study  of  the  material  the  form  occurring  on  beans  Is  either  a  variety  or 
a  race  of  F.  roseum. 
The  leaf  disease  of  the  beech  is  said  to  be  due  to  Glceosporium  fagicolum. 
The  disinfection  of  seeds,  R.  MARfes  {Bui.  Agr.  AlgMe  et  Tunisie,  15  (1009), 
No.  19,  pp,  437-440). — Compiled  data  are  given  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
seed  for  smut  prevention,  the  treatments  described  being  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion, hot  water,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  l)iis»ctions  for  the 
preparation  of  these  fungicides  and  their  use  are  set  forth  at  length. 

Smut  preventives,  J.  Murray  (Canada  Expt.  Fann^  Rpts.  1909,  pp.  215, 
^5). —A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  results  of  treating  schhI  grain  with  for- 
malin, copper  sulphate,  and  other  fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  snnit.  The 
Jfraln  was  not  seriously  infested,  as  shown  from  the  small  amount  of  smut  on 
the  check  plats,  but  where  treated  with  formaldehyde  or  eopr)er  sulphate  solu- 
tions there  was  no  smut  whatever.  The  other  treatments,  such  as  hot  water, 
wilphid  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  iron,  anti-fungi,  etc.,  were  either  less  effectual 
In  reducing  the  disease  or  their  methods  of  application  are  too  tedious  to 
permit  of  their  general  use. 

Experiments  in  combating  the  loose  smut  of  grain,  W.  Detkkn  (IUus. 
iMndw.  Ztg.,  29  (1909),  So.  83,  pp.  783.  784).— The  results  of  experiments  with 
modified  hot-water  treatments  for  the  control  of  loose  smut  of  cereals  are  given, 
particular  attention  being  devoted  to  the  combating  of  the  loose  smut  of 
>iuiuner  wheat 
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The  author  tested  both  hot  water  and  hot  air  as  means  of  preventing  loose 
smuts  of  barley  and  summer  wheat,  and  found  both  methods  quite  efficient 
where  the  grain  was  given  a  preliminary  soaking  of  6  hours  in  cool  water.  A 
temjierature  of  54  to  56°  C.  for  hot  water,  drying  the  seed  for  20  minutes  at 
65*  after  preliminary  soaking,  destroyed  all  smut  in  the  seed  grain,  and  the 
plats  on  which  treated  grain  was  sown  were  without  any  trace  of  disease. 
In  comparative  experiments  where  there  was  no  preliminary  soaking  of  the 
seed  both  of  the  treatments  were  without  any  practical  effect 

Clover  canker,  P.  Ulrich  (Landw.  Wchnbl,  ScMes.  Hoist.,  59  (1909),  Vo. 
il,  pp,  690-693,  figs.  3). — ^A  description  is  given  of  clover  canker,  due  to 
Sclerotinia  trifoliorum.  In  addition  to  red  clover  the  fungus  is  known  to 
attack  alsike,  white  and  crimson  clovers,  esparcet,  hop  clover,  etc  It  flourishes 
best  in  moist  soils,  and  Its  spread  through  the  presence  of  spores  on  the  seed 
Is  claimed. 

A  leaf  spot  of  cucumbers,  H.  M.  Quanjeb  (Tijdschr.  Plantenziekten,  14 
(1908),  p.  78;  aba.  in  Meded.  Rijka  Hoogere  Land,  Tuin  en  BoschhoutcscJi..  1 
(1908),  pp,  159, 160). ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  leaf  disease  of  cucumbers 
due  to  Corynespora  mazci.  The  disease  can  be  held  in  check  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  some  other  good  fungicide. 

Coniothecium  arachideum,  a  new  fungous  on  peanuts,  R.  Lucks  (Centbl. 
Bakt.  [cic.^,  2.  Abt.,  23  {1909),  No.  21-25,  pp.  6^2-655,  pis.  3).— A  descrlptioo 
is  given  of  C.  arachideum,  a  new  species  of  fungus  found  occuring  on  peanut 
cake  and  peanut  meal.  The  author's  investigation  showed  that  It  is  of  quite 
common  occurrence,  being  present  in  samples  of  peanut  products  from  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  it  Is  also  i>elieved  to  occur  in  the  United  States. 

Notes  on  some  potato  diseases  (Jour,  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  16  (1909),  \o.  S. 
pp.  642-646,  pi.  1). — During  an  investigation  of  the  prevalence  of  the  wan 
disease  of  potatoes  (Chryaophlyctis  endobiotica)  in  Great  Britain,  a  number 
of  other  diseases  were  observed  to  be  widely  .distributed,  and  brief  notes  are 
given  on  them  preliminary  to  a  full  report  of  the  Investigation.  The  diseases 
described  are  corky  scab  {Spongospora  scabies),  root  rot  (Rhizocionia  rfe- 
lacea),  leaf  blotch  (Sporidesmium  solani  varians),  blackleg  or  stem  rot  (BacU' 
lus  phytophthorus),  and  a  disease  due  to  Hypochnus  solanu 

Potato  diseases,  R.  Schandioe  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  (1909),  No.  8.  pp. 
273-2H5,  figs.  /,).— Attention  is  called  to  the  leaf  roll  and  bacterial  ring  diseases 
of  potatoes  in  an  account  given  of  experiments  which  show  the  effect  of  selec- 
tion of  tubers  on  the  presence  of  the  diseases.  Varieties  were  found  to  differ 
very  materially  in  their  susceptibility,  and  the  author  believes  that  through 
the  breeding  of  resistant  varieties  the  losses  due  to  these  diseases  may  be 
largely  overcome. 

Besting  spores  of  the  potato  fungus,  Jj.  R.  Jones  (Science,  n.  ser..  30 
(1909),  No.  779,  pp.  813,  814).— In  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1139) 
the  presence  of  oogonlum-llke  bodies  in  cultures  of  the  potato-rot  fungus  iPhp- 
tophthora  infestans)  was  reported.  In  the  present  account  the  author  states 
that  under  favorable  circumstances  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  what  appear 
to  be  fully  matured  resting  spores  of  this  fungus.  These  are  found  mort 
abundantly  where  the  organism  Is  grown  on  potato  gelatin  or  Lima-bean  agar. 

The  author  states  that  the  oogonium-like  bodies  have  apparently  developed 
Into  mature  resting  spores,  which  have  a  thick  spiny  brown  exospore  with  dense 
granular  contents,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  oospores  of  related 
species.  As  yet  none  of  these  resting  si)ores  have  been  germinated,  so  that  it 
is  not  known  i)osltlvely  whether  they  act  functionally  in  that  manner  or  not 
No  body  comparable  to  au  antheridium  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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The  leaf  carl  of  potatoes,  P.  De  Galuwe  (Handel,  Vlaamsoh  Natuur  en 
Oeneesk.  Cong.,  12  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  195-200).— A  descrlptioii  Is  given  of  the 
leaf  curl  of  potatoes,  a  disease  wlilch  has  become  quite  prevalent  and  destruc- 
tive in  Germany,  Holland,  and  elsewhere. 

Notes  on  the  leaf  roll  disease  of  potatoes,  O.  Appel  {Jahresher.  Ver.  Angew. 
Bot,,  6  (1908),  pp.  259-265). -^An  account  is  given  of  a  leaf  roll  disease  of 
potatoes,  and  the  author  states  that  probably  several  forms  of  disease  are  con- 
fused in  this  term.  In  1905-6  a  species  of  Fusarium  was  commonly  found  in 
diseased  tissues,  while  in  1907  and  also  in  1908  Verticillium  albo-atrwn  was 
present  in  the  diseased  stems.  He  thinks  that  this  disease,  instead  of  being  of 
recent  occurrence,  has  been  known  for  some  time,  and  states  that  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  has  been  recognized  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  leaf  roll  of  potatoes,  Schleh  (Fuhling*8  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  (1909),  No. 
18,  pp.  641-663). — ^The  author  has  carried  on  several  years*  observation  and  ex- 
perim^itation  with  this  disease,  seeking  methods  for  its  control.  He  concludes 
that  the  various  forms,  such  as  stunted  growth,  leaf  curl,  and  crinkled  leaflets, 
are  all  due  to  the  same  cause,  the  specific  nature  of  which  has  not  been  posi- 
tively determined.  The  disease  is  readily  transmitted  through  the  tubers,  and 
its  virulence  seems  to  increase  from  generation  to  generation. 

Fertilizers  do  not  seem  to  influence  the  disease  to  any  considerable  extent, 
although  some  methods  of  culture  seem  to  favor  its  development.  Poorly  devel- 
oped tubers  are  more  likely  to  spread  the  disease  than  sound  ones.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  can  be  transferred  from  the  tuber 
to  the  soil,  yet  as  a  precaution  rotation  of  crops  is  advised. 

The  usual  methods  for  combating  plant  diseases  are  said  to  have  failed,  and 
the  author  advises  extensive  experiments  by  potato  growers  to  ascertain  prac- 
tical methods  for  the  control  of  this  trouble,  which  he  states  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  potato  diseases. 

Internal  brown  rot  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  16  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  647, 
648). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  internal  brown  rot  or  sprain  of  potatoes,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  is  obscure.  In  some  specimens  mycelium  was  found  in 
the  tissue  of  the  brown  spots,  and  under  proper  conditions  the  winter  rot 
caused  by  Nectria  solani  always  developed.  In  other  cases  no  mycelium  could 
be  found,  nor  did  any  fungus  develop  even  under  favorable  conditions. 

Tubers  showing  this  disease  were  planted,  and  every  tuber  produced  showed 
the  presence  of  small  spots,  indicating  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  from 
seed  tubers  to  the  following  crop.  Where  there  were  no  signs  of  winter  rot  on 
the  tubers  planted  the  sets  produced  a  perfectly  clean  crop. 

A  preliminary  account  of  this  disease,  suggesting  a  possible  cause,  has  been 
noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  447). 

Sugar  beet  and  potato  diseases  in  1908,  A.  Stift  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.].  2. 
Abt.,  23  (1909),  No.  6-9,  pp.  173-192).— A  critical  review  is  given  of  some  of 
the  more  important  contributions  in  1908  relating  to  the  diseases  of  sugar  beets 
and  potatoes,  about  100  publications  being  considered. 

The  root  rot  of  beets  and  its  control,  E.  Riehm  (Bl.  Zuckerrubenbau,  16 
(1909),  No.  10,  pp.  145-149). — ^An  examination  of  a  large  number  of  diseased 
beets  is  said  to  have  shown  the  presence  of  3  fungi,  Phomn  betw,  Pytkium 
debaryanum,  and  Aphanotnyces  Icevis,  all  of  which  from  the  nature  and  abun- 
dance of  their  occurrence  must  be  considered  parasitic. 

Of  the  species  observed  the  Phoma  was  found  to  be  distributed  through 
pycnidia  on  beet  seed.  The  other  fungi  are  soil  organisms  that  attack  the 
roots  in  the  field.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  primarily  one  of  young  beets  and 
anything  that  tends  to  check  their  growth  will  make  them  more  susceptible. 
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Experiments  are  reported  in  treating  beets  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pbomt 
pycnidla  in  which  the  seed  was  treated  on  2  successive  days  for  10  minutes  with 
water  heated  to  57**  C.  On  account  of  the  trouble  in  handling,  this  method  is 
not  considered  practicable.  Methods  better  adapted  to  extensive  use  are 
seed  treatments  in  which  the  seed  is  soaked  for  various  lengths  of  time  In 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  formalin,  Bordeaux  mixture,  copper>8oda  mixture, 
and  copper  sulphate  solution.  For  soil  treatment  the  application  of  lime  bag 
been  recommended,  but  the  author  says  its  use  is  not  always  followed  by  good 
results,  the  crop  in  some  cases  being  injured. 

The  orobanche  on  tobacco,  Constancis  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat.,  ».  «er.,  18  (1909), 
No.  4 J,  pp.  56*5-567,  fig.  J). — A  description  given  of  Phelipwa  ramoaa,  a  pbeno- 
gamic  parasite  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  tomatoes,  and  sometimes  occurring  on 
maize  and  grapevines. 

The  parasite  is  particularly  troublesome  in  the  southern  part  of  France  and 
is  more  abundant  in  dry  years  than  in  rainy  seasons.  In  g^ieral  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  half  of  August,  growing 
upon  the  roots  of  the  tobacco  plant.  Its  presence  on  the  plant  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  discoloration,  feeble  growth,  etc.  The  infection  is  through  the 
presence  of  seed  in  the  soil  or  in  tobacco  seed  or  through  seeds  scattered  by 
insects,  winds,  or  birds. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  pest  the  author  advises  the  destruction  of 
the  orobanche  plant  before  the  seeds  mature,  deep  plowing  as  soon  as  the 
tobacco  has  been  harvested,  and  early  seeding  of  tobacco  in  soil  which  is  made 
as  rich  as  possible  so  as  to  cause  the  crop  to  grow  rapidly  and  l^ecome  physio- 
logically resistant. 

Deterioration  in  wheat  3rield8  due  to  root  rots  and  blight-produdng^  dis- 
eases, II.  L.  BoLLEY  (.V.  Dak.  Farmer,  Jt  {1909),  No,  5,  pp,  5,  (?).— The  author 
states  as  his  belief  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  general  reduction  in  yields  of 
wheat  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  is  due  to  the 
action  of  parasitic  fungi,  causing  root  rot,  wilting  and  blighting  of  the  straw 
and  heads,  and  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the  avail- 
able plant  food  in  the  soil. 

The  ascidial  stage  of  Calyptospora  columnaris,  W.  P.  Fbaseb  (Science,  n. 
ser.,  30  {1909),  No.  779,  pp,  SIJ^,  8/5).— The  author  notes  the  collection  of  the 
jwidial  stage  of  the  blueberry  rust  {C.  columnaris)  on  Abies  balsamea  in  Joly, 
1900.  A  Periderm ium  was  found  on  the  leaves  of  A.  balsamea  which  agreed 
with  the  description  of  P.  columnare,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Arthur  determined  the 
ninterinl  as  sent  him  as  the  jecldlal  stage  of  the  blueberry  rust  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  collected  In  Nortjh  America. 

The  American  gooseberry  mildew  and  its  distribution  in  East  Fmssia, 
A.  Lemckk  {Arb.  Landw,  Kammer  Ostpreussen,  Nos.  20,  pp,  S-IJ^;  24,  pp' 
3-34). — A  description  is  given  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  {Sphtgrv- 
theca  mors-uro'),  and  its  distribution  in  East  Prussia  in  1907  and  1908  Is 
traced. 

Combating  the  gooseberry  mildew,  A.  Lemcke  (Separate  from  Oeorgine. 
Land  u.  Forsttc.  Ztg.,  1909,  No,  39,  pp.  6), — Directions  are  given  for  combating 
the  American  gooseberry  mildew,  which  include  the  collection  and  destruction 
of  all  diseased  foliage,  twigs,  etc.,  and  spraying  the  shrubs  during  the  summer 
season.  It  Is  stated  that  Bordeaux  mixture  has  not  proved  very  efficient  In 
controlling  this  disease  and  In  its  stead  a  one-half  per  cent  solution  of  potafr 
siuni  sulphid  is  recommended  for  use.  The  spraying  should  be  carried  on  from 
May  to  July  at  Intervals  of  about  8  days. 

Further  studies  on  the  callus  disease  of  raspberries,  T.  Wulff  (Ark,  Bot., 
8  (1909),  No.  4,  Art.  15,  pp.  a).— In  a  previous  publicaUon  (B.  S.  B.,  20.  p.  831) 
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the  author  has  described  the  callus  disease  of  raspberries,  and  attributed  it  to 
frost  or  other  injuries.  Since  that  publication  attention  has  been  called  to  some 
similar  diseases,  and  a  rose  canlcer,  due  to  Coniothyrium  fuckelii,  has  been  de- 
8crit>ed  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  850)  that  In  some  ways  seems  to  resemble  the  disease 
the  author  has  been  investigating.  His  previous  investigations  were  repeated. 
but  studies  made  of  the  material  have  shown  that  while  the  fungus  C.  fuckelii 
may  be  present  In  the  older  portions  of  the  callus.  It  is  thought  to  he  there  only 
as  a  saprophyte  and  that  it  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  trouble. 

£]^>eriinent8  in  combating  the  downy  mildew  of  the  fiprape,  G.  LDstner 
{Ber.  K.  Lehranst,  Wein,  Obst  u.  Qartenhau  Oeisenheim,  1908,  pp.  111,  112).— 
A  brief  tabulated  report  is  given  of  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  downy 
mildew  of  the  grape,  in  which  vines  were  sprayed  with  various  strengths  of 
Cueasa,  a  trade  preparation,  the  base  of  which  is  copper,  a  copper-soda  prepa- 
ration, Tenax,  sea  salt,  and  milk  of  lime. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  where  1  or  i  per  cent  Cueasa  or  1  per  cent 
copper-soda  mixtures  were  used.  Sea  salt  and  solutions  of  sea  salt  and  millc 
of  lime  were  without  value  in  reducing  the  amount  of  disease  and  the  yield 
of  crops  was  materially  lessened  where  they  had  been  employed. 

Tbe  «arl7  treatment  against  the  mildew  of  grapes,  J.  Guicherd  (Prog. 
Affr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre),  SO  (1909),  No,  21,  pp,  62 /-«20.— Attention  is 
cnlled  to  the  desirability  of  thorough  spraying  early  in  the  season  for  the  con- 
trol of  downy  mildew  of  grapes,  and  the  author  thinks  that  for  these  earlier 
applications  nothing  is  gained' by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  fungicides.  At 
this  time  the  strongest  fungicide  should  be  used,  while  at  a  later  period  the  use 
of  more  dilute  ones  will  be  found  advantageous.  The  first  application,  which 
should  be  made  Just  before  the  flowering  period,  Is  held  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  second  application  should  be  made  after  the  falling  of  the  flowers, 
but  if  there  is  evidence  that  the  fungus  is  spreading  rapidly  and  the  flowering 
period  is  considerably  delayed,  it  is  stated  that  the  second  treatment  could  be 
made  during  the  flowering  period  without  serious  Injury. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  a  form  of  copper  called  copper  oxy- 
chlorid,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  very  efficient  for  use  against  the  downy  mildew. 

A  remedy  for  the  gray  rot  of  grapes,  E.  Total  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed. 
VEftt-Centre),  SO  (1909),  No.  4S,  p.  499). — For  the  prevention  of  gray  rot  of 
irrapes  the  author  recommends  a  treatment  which  he  claims  Is  very  simple  and 
efficient.  This  consists  of  thinning  the  leaves  on  the  north  side  of  the  vines 
and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  soap  Is  added  to  make  It  more 
adherent.  The  treatment  should  be  made  about  July  25,  or  at  the  stage  when 
the  grapes  have  Just  about  reached  their  full  size.  If  the  fungicide  is  thor- 
oughly applied  at  this  time  the  author  claims  that  no  further  trouble  may  be 
anticipated  from  this  disease. 

The  apple  mildew  and  its  control,  J.  Ebiksson  (Prakt.  Bl.  Pflanzenhau  u. 
Schutz,  n.  ser.,  7  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  75-77,  figs.  5;  7,  pp.  96-99,  fig.  /).— A  de- 
scription is  given  of  apple  mildew,  caused  by  Sphwrotfieca  leucotrieha,  or 
Podosphwra  leucotrieha,  as  it  is  now  known. 

For  the  control  of  this  disease  the  author  recommends  collecting  and  burning 
the  leaves  and  affected  shoots,  spraying  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  or  of  potassium  sulphid,  together  with  the  digging  in  of  lime  In  the 
soil  about  the  trees.  In  the  spring  before  the  leaves  appear  a  thorough  spray- 
ing should  be  given  the  trees,  and  this  should  be  repeated  after  blooming.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  nursery  trees,  that  infected  ones  are  not 
transplanted. 

Characteristics  of  apple-tree  anthracnose,  A.  B.  Cordley  (Better  Fruit,  ^ 
{1909),  No.  4f  pp,  lS-17,  figs,  6), — ^The  author  describes  the  apple-tree  anthrac- 
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nose  due  to  OlcBOsporium  malicorticis,  and  offers  suggestions  for  its  control,  tbe 
Information  being  largely  based  upon  Oregon  Station  Bulletin  60  (E.  8.  R,  12, 
p.  58).  In  that  bulletin  the  suggestions  for  treatmait  included  late  somisa' 
and  autumn  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  other  compounds.  Based  open 
subsequent  observations  the  author  states  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  tbe 
summer  sprayings  may  be  omitted  and  tliat  It  is  most  important  to  have  tbe 
trees  thoroughly  protected  by  a  fungicide  during  November  and  December.  Id 
order  to  secure  this  result  he  recommends  a  thorough  application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  to  be  followed  after  the  leaves  are  off 
the  trees  with  another  application  of  Bordeaux  or  of  lime-sulphur  mixture. 

.Control  of  pear  scab,  R.  E.  Smith  (Northtcest  Pacific  Farmer,  39  {1909), 
No.  51,  pp,  i,  16), — Attention  is  called  to  the  pear  scab,  which  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  the  pear  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  author 
quotes  extensively  from  California  Station  Bulletin  163  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  8S7), 
and  for  the  control  of  the  disease  he  recommends  spraying  the  trees  thoroughly 
in  Februa^  and  March  with  lime-sulphur  mixture  or  copper  sulphate  solntioii. 
When  thej^uds  have  begun  to  swell  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  a  strong 
Bordeaux  piixture,  and  as  this  is  the  most  im[>ortaut  of  all  the  applications,  par- 
ticular effort  should  be  made  to  have  it  thoroughly  done.  After  the  fruit  aetg 
about  two  sprayings  with  a  5:  5 :  50  Bordeaux  solution,  to  which  some  arsenical 
may  be  adijed,  are  recommended. 

Diseases  of  the  native  plum,  W.  T.  Macoun  (Canada  Expt,  Farms  RpU, 
1909,  pp.  126,  127). — Attention  Is  called  to  two  diseases  of  tlie  native  plum 
(Prunus  nigra),  a  species  extensively  cultivated  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where 
Buro[)ean  varieties  of  plums  can  not  be  grown.  The  diseases  are  the  leaf  epon 
or  blight  {Cladosporium  carpophilum)  and  plum  pockets  {Exoascus  pruni). 

Ext)erimeuts  have  shown  tliat  these  diseases  can  be  controlled  by  the  thorough 
application  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  its  use.  Wb^« 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  fungicide  after  the  fruit  has  t>ecome  of  considerable 
size,  ammonlacal  copper  carbonate  can  be  substituted  for  ordinary  Bordeaux 
mixture,  so  as  to  prevent  staining  of  the  fruit. 

Some  diseases  of  citrus  trees,  H.  S.  Fawcett  (Proc.  Fla.  State  Hort.  Soc^ 
22  {1909),  pp.  7o-H8,  pi,  3). — Popular  descriptions  are  givai  of  scaly  bark, 
withertlp,  foot  rot,  gumming,  blight,  scab,  and  smoky  fungus,  with  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  different  diseases,  so  far  as  definite  remedies  are 
known. 

Yellow  spotting  of  citrus  leaves,  B.  F.  Floyd  {Proc.  Flo,  State  Hort.  Soc 
22  {1909),  pp.  88-93,  ph.  2,  figs.  2).— A  disease  of  citrus  trees  characterised 
by  a  greasy  yellow  spotting  of  the  leaves  is  described.  Little  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  history,  and  it  is  said  that  it  may  almost  disappear  in  a  locality 
and  again  api)ear  after  an  interval.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  it  seems  that 
it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  frenchlng,  melanose,  dieback,  and  blight 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  confined  to  the  leaves,  although  a  single 
instance  has  been  found  where  the  fruit  was  spotted.  The  typical  spots  are 
yellowish  or  golden  in  color,  varying  in  size,  and  usually  occurring  between 
the  main  veins.  The  yellowish  or  golden  color  is  more  noticeable  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  while  on  the  lower  surface  the  spot  is  often  rough  and 
projecting,  thereby  differentiating  It  from  the  yellowing  due  to  other  causes 
with  which,  it  is  said,  it  is  frequently  confused. 

As  yet  no  definite  cause  has  been  found  for  the  disease.  While  Inoculation 
experiments  have  given  negative  results,  it  is  believed  from  field  observations 
that  it  is  transmissible  to  some  extent 

The  diseases  and  insect  injuries  of  coffee,  F.  C.  von  Fabeb  {CenthL  Baki. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt.,  21  {1908),  No.  4-6,  pp.  97-117,  figs.  12:  23  {1909),  No.  6-9,  pp. 
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I9S-219,  figs,  28), — Compiled  accounts  are  given  of  the  various  fungus  and 
other  diseases  to  which  the  coffee  plant  is  subject,  18  species  of  fungi  and  1 
alga  being  described  as  parasitic  on  the  leaves,  stems,  roots,  and  fruits  of  the 
coffee  plant.  In  addition  several  phenogamous  plants  are  listed  that  occur  as 
parasites  or  semiparasites.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  injury  done  by  nema- 
todes, snails,  mites,  insects,  etc. 

The  coconut  stem  disease,  T.  Fetch  (Trop.  Agr.  and  Mag,  Ceylon  Agr.  Hoc, 
3S  {1909),  No.  /,  pp.  73-75).— On  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  distribution  of 
the  spores  of  Thielaviopsis  ethaceticxiSy  the  cause  of  the  coconut  stem  disease, 
by  water,  coconut  busies,  and  other  means,  the  author  has  carried  on  some 
experiments  to  test  the  vitality  of  the  spores  and  the  possible  means  of  dis- 
tribution. 

The  spores  were  found  to  grow  only  In  solutions  containing  sugar,  and  on 
this  account  the  fungus  is  found  only  in  the  portions  of  the  stem  containing 
sugar  in  some  form.  The  spores  retained  their  germinative  capacity  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  particularly  if  kept  dry,  and  experiments  showed  that  they 
were  quite  resistant  to  many  chemicals. 

The  author  believes  that  the  disease  is  not  as  destructive  or  as  rapidly  dis- 
s^ninated  as  formerly  stated,  although  it  apparently  causes  cou^erable  loss. 

Some  studies  of  nonparasitic  plant  diseases,  P.  Gbaebneb  (Ztschr.  Forat  u. 
Jagdic.,  41  {1909),  No.  7,  pp,  421-^31,  figs,  5).— Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
effect  of  frost  during  the  growing  period  on  the  oak,  beech,  hemlock,  and  fir. 

Gas  injury  to  street  trees,  R.  Hoebning  {Oartenwelt,  13  (1909),  No.  46, 
pp,  545,  546). — An  account  is  given  of  the  Injury  in  Kiel  to  linden,  locust,  and 
elm  trees  by   illuminating  gas. 

A  new  Ezobasidlum  disease  on  azaleas,  R.  Laubebt  {Handelsbl,  Deuf. 
Gartenbau,  24  {1909),  pp.  466-468;  ah8,  in  BoU  ZUj„  2.  Aht„  67  {1909),  No. 
20-21,  p.  285). — In  1908  In  some  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  a  disease  of  culti- 
vated azaleas  appeared  which  the  author  has  studied  and  found  to  be  due  to 
Exohasuiium  sp.,  a  form  apparently  related  to  E.  diacoideum  and  E.  ledi.  The 
fangus  seems  to  be  able  to  attack  si^ecies  of  Vacelnium,  Rhododendron,  and 
Azalea,  producing  similar  characteristics,  and  for  its  control  it  is  recommended 
that  the  diseased  parts  be  cut  out  and  the  plants  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  sulphur. 

The  diseases  of  euonymus,  E.  Foex  {Prog.  Agr,  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEat-Centre), 
30  {1909),  No.  46,  pp,  6I4,  615).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  term  euonymus  disease  2  diseases  are  confused,  one  caused  by  the 
scale  insect  Diaspis  euonymi,  the  other  due  to  the  conldlal  phase  of  a  mildew. 
For  the  control  of  the  former  the  use  of  insecticides  is  advised,  while  for  the 
fungus  the  application  of  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, or  Bordeaux  mixture  Is  recommended. 

A  remedy  for  the  mildew  of  euon3rmus,  P.  J  any  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit,  {Ed, 
VEst'Centre),  30  {1909),  No.  43.  pp.  499,  500),— For  the  control  of  the  powdery 
mildew  of  euonymus  the  author  recommends  dusting  the  shrubs  with  sulphur 
when  the  active  growth  is  just  beginning.  One  application  has  proved  success- 
ful for  several  years  in  controlling  this  disease. 

A  nematode  disease  of  chrysanthemums,  E.  Molz  (Ccntbl.  BaJct.  [etc],  2. 
Aht.,  23  {1909),  No.  21-25,  pp.  656-671,  pi.  1,  figs,  2).— The  author  describes  a 
disease  of  chrysanthemums  due  to  the  nematode  Aphelenchus  olesistus.  The 
nematodes  infest  the  above-ground  part  of  the  plants,  causing  considerable 
Injury. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  chemical  treatments  that  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  destroy  the  nematodes  also  injure  the  plants.  The  best  means  of  com- 
bathig  this  pest  is  believed  to  be  through  the  sterilization  of  the  soil  with 
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steam.  Ten  minutes'  exposure  of  infected  leaves  to  a  temperature  of  43*  C 
killed  all  nematodes.  There  is  some  evidence  also  that  soil  may  be  sterilised 
by  the  injection  of  carbon  bisulphid.  The  amouut  used  should  be  about  3  gm. 
of  carbon  bisulphid  to  10  liters  of  soil. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLOGT. 

Cave  vertebrates  of  America,  C.  H.  Eioenmann  (Carnegie  Inst.  Wa$hkt^ 
ion.  Pub.  10^,  pp.  lX+241,  pis.  SU  figs.  12;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  82  {1909), 
No.  2089,  p.  4O)' — A  study  in  degenerative  evolution. 

Protection  of  woodlands  in  Ireland,  III,  A.  C.  Fobbes  (Dept,  Agr.  nni 
Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  9  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  477-^82,  pis.  4,  figs,  f).— Direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  protection  of  trees  against  domestic  animals,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  and  other  small  animals  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  162). 

Methods  of  destroying  rabbits  generally  adopted,  A.  Crawford  iJonr 
Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  J8  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  655-658).— Directions  for  making 
and  using  different  poisons  are  given  by  the  chief  insi)ector. 

Pathology  and  bacteriology  of  plague  in  squirrels,  G.  W.  McCoy  (/o«r. 
Infect.  Diseases,  6  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  676-687).— Thia  report  is  based  upon  to 
examination  of  70  plague-infected  ground  squirrels  {Ciiellus  beeche^)  whkk 
came  under  observation  in  California  during  the  summer  of  1909. 

''  Plague  in  the  ground  squirrel  is  a  disease  that  is  readily  recognised  by  the 
gross  anatomical  changes  it  produces.  The  commonest  lesion,  and  often  the 
only  one  is  a  bubo.  Many  of  the  cases  are  probably  examples  of  subacute  or 
chronic  plague.  In  many  cases  the  bacilli  found  in  squirrel  plague  are  higblj 
virulent  for  guinea  pigs  and  white  rats,  in  other  cases  the  virulence  is  some- 
what reduced.  Smear  preparations  are  negative  for  pest-like  bacilli  In  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  cutaneous  method  of  inoculatioa 
nlone,  as  it  will  sometimes  fail  when  the  subcutaneous  method  yields  podtlTC 
results." 

Field  mice  and  their  natural  enemies,  Frances  Pitt  {Country  Life  [Lon- 
don], 26  {1909),  No.  6ns,  pp.  737-739,  figs.  ^).— Hawks,  owls,  foxes,  stoats, 
weasels,  and  hedgehogs  are  mentioned  as  lnii)ortant  enemies  of  field  mice. 

A  preliminary  report  on  tumors  found  in  wild  rats,  (}.  W.  McCoy  iJour. 
Med.  Research,  21  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  285-2.96.) .—During  the  period  from  June  1, 

1908,  to  May  15,  1909,  about  100,000  rats  were  examined  at  the  Federal  D^goe 
Laboratory,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Among  these  103  were  found  which  pn- 
sented  tumors  suitable  for  examination. 

The  sarcomas  of  the  liver  are  said  to  have  Ijeen  of  special  interest  as  the« 
are  usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  parasite  Cysticereus  fascioiaris. 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  Tamia  crassicollis  found  in  the  cat.  This  parasite 
is  usually  surrounded  by  a  thin,  translucent  membranous  capsule.  When  there 
is  a  distinct  tumor  formation  the  i)arasite  is  almost  invariably  dead  and  often 
partly  disintegrated.  Of  the  tumors  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  are 
reporteil  in  detail  in  tabular  form,  there  were  16  flbromas,  1  lipoma,  5  sacra- 
mas,  9  fibroadenomas  and  adenofibromas,  19  adenomas,  4  carcinomas  (IncludiniE 
fibrocarcinomas  and  adenocarcinomas),  and  2  cystic  adenomaa 

Notes  on  the  birds  of  San  Domingo,  with  a  list  of  the  species,  including 
a  new  hawk,  A.  E.  and  A.  II.  Vekrill  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  8ci.  Phila^  61  (1909). 
pt.  2,  pp.  352-366). — An  annotated  list  in  which  112  species  are  recorded.  The 
avifaima  of  San  Domingo  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  numl)er  of  specie* 
peculiar  to  the  island,  many  of  which  are  confined  to  special.  Isolated  localltiea. 

British  birds  for  cages,  aviaries,  and  exhibition,  S.  W.  Bibchlet  (London, 

1909,  vols,  i,  pp.  XIV+302y  pis.  45;  2,  pp.  VIU+234,  pis.  52).— Under  the  T2 
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species  taken  up  descriptions  are  given  of  the  parent  birds,  attractive  qualities, 
habitation,  catching,  steadying  and  meting  off,  hand  rearing,  exhibition,  food, 
nest  and  eggs,  and  countryside  notes.  Accounts  are  also  given  of  the  common 
aUm^its,  their  causes  and  cure,  the  molt,  and  the  bird  room,  and  of  the  cages, 
aviaries,  and  bird-room  requisites. 

The  birds  of  Java  and  their  economic  importance,  I  and  II,  J.  C.  Koninos- 
BEBGEB  (Meded.  Lands  Plantentuin,  1901,  No,  50,  pp.  107,  pis,  60;  Meded,  Dept, 
Landb.  [Dutch  East  Indies],  1909,  No,  7,  pp.  87,  pis.  52).— The  species  here  con- 
sidered are  illustrated  by  plate  figures. 

A  manual  of  Philippine  birds,  R.  C.  McGregor  {Manila:  Bur.  8ci.,  1909, 
pt.  1,  pp.  J+4/2). — Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  species  are  recorded. 

The  American  toad  (Bufo  lentiginosus  americanus),  N.  Miller  {Amer. 
Nat.,  4S  (1909),  Nos.  515,  pp.  641-668;  516,  pp.  730-745,  figs.  7).— The  author 
here  reports  observations  which  were  made  continuously  throughout  the  year 
on  this  toad  under  the  headings  spawning  habits  and  seasons,  development, 
habits,  and  food,  hibernation  and  enemies. 

Experiments  conducted  show  tliat  the  toad  eats  on  an  average  only  once  in  li 
days.  It  feeds  entirely  on  animal  matter,  no  food  being  taken  unless  it  shows 
signs  of  life.  It  refuses  no  insects,  worms,  or  slugs  which  it  can  swallow,  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  its  food  consists  of  harmful  Insects. 

Toads  are  destroyed  by  all  classes  of  vertebrates,  by  drought  and  winter,  and 
the  adults  mainly  by  the  sewer  system  of  cities  and  towns.  Examinations  made 
of  manholes  in  May  showed  that  there  were  on  an  average  4  toads  in  each.  At 
this  rate  it  is  estimated  that  for  Worcester,  Mass.,  alone  there  are  no  less  than 
24,000  toads  caught  and  probably  killed  in  this  way  annually,  and  it  is  believed 
that  at  least  50,000  toads  perish  there  annually  from  this  cause. 

The  author  states  that  toads  will  breed  in  any  numbers  desired  up  to  the 
limits  of  the  insect  food  supply  if  given  a  pond  or  even  a  small  pool  insure<l 
against  drying  up  during  late  spring  and  early  summer,  and  from  which  natural 
enemies  have  been  eliminated. 

A  bibliography  of  42  titles  Is  appended  to  the  account. 

The  occurrence  of  Bufo  columbiensis  east  of  the  Brocky  Mountains,  R.  T. 
YorwG  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  8ci.  PhUa.,  61  {1909),  pt.  2,  p.  298).— This  toad  is 
recorded  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Arapahoe  Peaks  and  from  the  mountains 
west  of  Greeley,  Colo.  The  author's  records  show  it  to  occur  in  the  Iludsonlan 
zone,  far  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  Transition,  where  it  has  doubtless 
migrated  from  Its  original  habitat 

Fungal  parasites  of  men  and  animals,  H.  Coupin  (Atlas  des  Champignons 
parasites  et  pathog^es  de  V Homme  et  des  Animaux.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  137,  pis. 
58;  rev.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1909,  No.  5,  p.  617). — Illustrations 
are  given  In  this  atlas  of  the  microscopic  fungi  known  to  cause  disease  or  to 
infect  animals,  and  of  the  higher  fungi  that  are  poisonous  as  articles  of  food. 

The  LaboulbeniaceaB  and  their  parasitism  of  insects,  F.  Picard  (Abs.  in 
Ent.  BL,  5  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  18-20).— A  brief  consideration  of  these  fungi  in 
their  relation  to  insects. 

On  the  flagellates  occurring  in  the  intestine  of  Olossina  palpalis  and  in 
the  intestine  and  proboscis  of  G.  morsitans,  A.  Kinghorn  and  R.  E.  Mont- 
gomery (Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  3  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  259-276).— A  record 
of  observations. 

Determination  of  the  blood-sucking  insects  and  arachnids,  E.  SER^iENx 
(Determination  des  Insectes  Piqueurs  et  Suceurs  de  Sang.  Paris,  1909,  pp. 
SOSi-XII,  figs.  230).— X  work  intended  for  use  in  the  identlflcation  of  the 
important  blood-sucking  species. 
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The  Colorado  laws  governing  horticultaral  inspection,  also  regolatioBi 
and  formulas  adopted  by  tlie  State  Board  of  Horticoltare  {Ann.  Rpi.  BdL 
Hort,  Colo.,  1908,  pp.  85-100)  .—The  regulations  and  formulas  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  the  Colorado  laws  goveming  horticaltnrtl 
inspection  are  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
insect  pests. 

Beport  of  the  division  of  entomology  and  botany,  W.  Saundebs  i  Canada 
Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1909,  pp.  S7-64,  pi.  1 ) . — ^The  preface  to  this  report  giTes  a 
brief  review  of  the  worlc  of  the  late  entomologist  and  botanist.  Dr.  Jaraei 
Fletcher,  whose  death  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  600). 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  the  brown-tail  moth  in  shipments 
of  nursery  stock  1,503,129  plants  were  examined  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  largely  fruit  seedlings,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  either  for 
grafting  or  budding.  On  these  196  nests  were  found,  all  on  stock  imported 
from  France,  100  being  on  pears,  56  on  apples,  28  on  plums,  5  on  quinces,  2  each 
on  roses  and  spirteas,  and  1  each  on  the  sugar  maple,  cherry,  and  Prunu 
pissardi. 

An  account  of  the  brown-tail  moth  is  reprinted  from  the  report  for  1906  (E 
S.  it,  19,  p.  959).  Experiments  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  to  kill  the  larv«  of 
the  brown-tail  moth,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  48,  49),  indicate  that  this  gas  can  not 
be  relied  upon  as  a  practical  remedy  for  the  pest  hi  its  winter  condition. 

The  chief  Insects  of  1908  are  reported  upon  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  49-63).  TIk 
wheat  Jointworm  (laosoma  tritici)  was  present  in  considerable  numbers  in 
some  parts  of  western  Ontario.  The  grain  aphis  (Macrosiphum  (franaria)  waa 
very  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  clover-seed  midse 
{Cecidomyia  leguminicola)  was  a  source  of  considerable  injury  in  districts  of 
Ontario  where  clover  is  grown  for  seed.  The  hop  flea-beetle  (PayUiodes  puw^ 
tulata)  again  did  extensive  injury  to  hop  plants  in  the  large  yards  in  BritM 
Columbia,  where  during  the  last  3  years,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  hops  growi 
have  been  destroyed  by  this  pest.  The  Hessian  fly  and  chinch  bug  did  bat 
little  injury.  The  small  white  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia  raptt)  was  pre^-alent 
throughout  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick.  Pyrethrum,  1  lb.  in  4  lbs. 
of  cheap  flour,  was  recommended  as  a  remedy.  Cutworms  were  present  ia 
Injurious  numbers  in  many  districts  throughout  the  Dominion,  the  dark-sKled 
cutworm  {Paragrotis  messoria)  and  the  red-backed  cutworm  (P.  ochrogcater) 
being  responsible  for  most  of  the  damage. , 

In  eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  apple  leaf  hopper  (Empoasca  moH)  vei7 
seriously  Injured  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  plants.  It  began  to  make  it? 
presence  apparent  toward  the  end  of  June  by  causing  the  leaves  of  the  at- 
tacked plants  to  curl  up  and  turn  brown.  Potatoes  which  were  sprayed  with 
whale-oil  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion  before  the  young  leaf  hopi^ers  had  acquired 
their  wings  were  freed  from  the  i)est  and  not  injured  to  any  appreciable  extent 
As  the  i)est  feeds  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
reach  them  with  a  spray,  to  attach  the  nozzle  to  a  short  joint  of  p!i>e  about  a 
foot  long,  having  an  angle  of  about  45°  in  it.  The  severity  of  the  outbreak  was 
thought  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  exceptional  drought  and  heat  which 
weakened  the  plants  and  made  them  more  than  usually  susceptible  to  iojury. 

The  destructive  i>ea  aphis  {Nectarophora  pisi)  appeared  in  enormous  num- 
bers In  August  and  caused  serious  injury  to  the  pea  crop.  Various  remedial 
measures  were  tried,  the  brush  and  cultivator  method  being  found  the  moa 
eflfectlve.  Another  method  tried  with  considerable  success  consisted  of  usiiu? 
a  brush  which  dislodged  the  insects  so  that  they  fell  into  a  pan  containiajc 
coal  oil  and  water  drawn  between  the  rows  of  peas.    In  this  way  a  budiei  of 
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plant  lice  was  caught  to  each  row  of  peas  125  rods  long.  Whole  fields  of  onions 
are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  root  maggots,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
and  radishes  also  being  injured.  In  British  Columbia,  the  maggots  were  still 
at  work  when  the  onions  were  taken  up  in  the  autumn. 

The  apple  maggot  continues  to  be  prevalent  in  certain  districts  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  The  codling  moth  was  again  reported  as  very  destructive  in 
many  districts  of  these  provinces;  in  Canada,  east  of  Toronto,  there  is  usually 
but  one  annual  brood,  while  west  of  Toronto  there  are  two,  the  second  of 
which  is  the  more  destructive.  It  has  been  found  where  the  second  brood 
occurs,  that  in  addition  to  spring  spraying  it  is  necessary  to  band  the  trees 
with  burlap,  sacking,  or  other  material  which  will  form  a  refuge  in  which 
the  caterpillars  will  spin  their  cocoons.  From  20  trees  banded  in  an  orchard 
near  Ottawa  on  August  15,  129  cocoons  were  taken  when  examined  August  31, 
157  during  September,  and  34  in  October.  Both  the  white-marked  tussock- 
moth  (Hetnerocampa  leucoaUgma)  and  the  rusty  tussock-moth  (Notolophus 
antiqua),  particularly  the  former,  have  been  abundant  in  orchards  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  for  the  last  few  years  and  in  some  instances  have  been  the  cause 
of  considerable  injury.  Cankerworms  did  much  damage  in  many  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  particularly  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  pear  leaf  blister  mite  {Eriophyea 
Ptffi)^  which  occurs  in  every  part  of  Canada  where  the  pear  is  grown,  is  steadily 
spreading  in  the  apple-growing  districts  of  southern  Ontario. 

A  brief  report  of  the  apiary  by  D.  D.  Gray  is  appended. 

Beport  of  the  firovemment  entomolo^rist  for  the  year  1908,  C.  P.  IjOUNs- 
BUEY  {Rpt,  Govt.  EnU  [Cape  Good  Hope],  1908,  pp.  55-70),— In  the  plant  and 
fruit  import  inspection,  50  winter  webs  of  the  brown-tail  moth  were  found  in 
a  consignment  of  pear  seedlings  from  France,  and  several  lots  of  South  Aus- 
tralian and  Canadian  apples  were  rejected  on  account  of  Fusicladium.  Of  the 
192  nurseries  registered,  quarantine  was  placed  on  ^  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
owing  to  the  failure  to  eradicate  proclaimed  pests.  The  codling  moth  regula- 
lions  and  the  bee  and  honey  regulations  are  briefly  considered. 

An  imported  woolled  Persian  sheep  exposed  to  an  attack  of  heartwater 
through  the  application  of  infected  ticks  develoi)ed  the  disease  and  died.  It  is 
considered  that  this  test,  if  a  safe  criterion,  shows  that  this  class  of  sheep  is 
quite  as  fatally  susceptible  to  heartwater  as  the  merino,  and  in  this  respect 
behaves  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  black-headed  Persian  sheep,  which  takes  the 
disease  only  mildly. 

The  Spanish  codling  moth  imrasite  {Caliephialtcs  mcsser),  introduced  in 
January,  bred  well  in  conflnement  at  first  and  a  substantial  colony  of  impreg- 
nated females  was  liberated  under  favorable  conditions.  The  progress  made 
during  the  year,  however,  was  disapi)ointing  and  the  author  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  parasite  will  be  of  no  substantial  benefit  Fruit  fly  parasites  were 
received  from  West  Australia,  but,  due  to  the  great  scarcity  of  the  fruit  fly 
maggots,  they  appear  to  have  failed  to  have  become  established.  The  parasite 
(Hunterellus  hookeri)  of  the  brown  dog  tick  {Rhipicephalus  texanus),  for- 
warded by  this  Department,  failed  to  attack  the  Cape  Colony  ticks,  but  the  host 
of  the  parasite  will  be  bred  in  an  attempt  to  induce  the  parasite  to  attack 
closely  related  species.  Great  success  is  said  to  have  been  achieved  in  multi- 
plying Blastophaga  gro88orum,  which  is  necespary  for  the  natural  pollination 
of  edible  figs.  The  red-winged  locust  was  abundant  near  the  coast  throughout 
the  Transkeian  territories  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  on  the  whole  was 
much  the  same  as  in  several  years  past.  The  brown  locust,  however,  appeared 
in  the  voetganger  stage  only  in  inconsequent  swarms,  and  at  few  places,  south 
of  the  Orange  River. 
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Since  the  Boer  war  the  Argentine  ant  (Iridomynnex  humilis)  has  gradoally 
spread  outward  from  Cape  Town  into  the  suburbs  and  is  also  known  to  occur 
in  the  neighboring  mainland  towns  of  Stellenboseh,  Paarl,  and  Wellington,  and 
also  at  East  London,  King  William's  Town,  Queenstown,  and  a  few  smaller 
places  in  the  east  of  the  colony.  Although  it  Is  the  popular  Impression  that  it 
was  introduced  in  the  enormous  supplies  of  forage,  etc.,  imported  from  Argen- 
tina during  the  war,  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  states  that  tJt» 
pest  has  been  well  known  for  at  least  15  to  20  years. 

The  black  peach  aphis  (presumably  Myzu8  ccraH)  api)eared  in  districts 
thought  to  be  free  from  it.  The  melon  aphis  {Aphis  gossypii)  was  again  trouble- 
some to  calabash  in  one  district  The  mammoth  scale  {Lophococcus  ma.rmm). 
the  largest  species  of  scale  known,  seriously  injured  the  M*sasa  tree  (Bracks 
stcffia  randii)  in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

Experiments  with  citrus  stock  and  fungus  diseases  are  briefly  r^)orted  upon. 

Treatment  and  observation  of  crop  pests  on  the  Pusa  farm,  H.  M.  Letbot 
and  C.  S.  Misba  (Agr.  Research  InsL  Pusa  [India]  Buh  10,  pp.  4^,  fig.  1)  — 
Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  insects  which  t)ecame  of  economic  Importance 
during  the  past  2  years  and  of  the  remedial  and  preventive  measures  practiced. 
Details  of  the  occurrence  of  the  various  insect  pests  by  months,  from  May, 
1906,  to  April,  1907,  appear  in  tabular  form  In  an  appendix  (pp.  18-42). 

Insect  pests  [in  Fiji  in  1908],  C.  H.  Knowles  (Rpt.  Agr.  Fiji.  190S,  pp, 
20,  23-26). — ^The  banana  weevil  (Sphenophorus  sordidus)  was  a  source  of  some 
injury  during  the  year.  Carbon  dlsulphld  was  found  to  be  most  efl^ective  In 
killing  the  insect,  while  not  injuring  the  suckers  or  stools.  Leaf  miners  were 
found  in  maize  and  Para  rubber,  the  injuries  to  the  former  being  small,  doe 
to  parasites.  Small  borers  {Xylopertha  sp.)  were  found  in  the  branches  of 
cacao. 

In  an  appended  report  on  insect  pests  of  coconut  palms,  mention  is  made  of 
the  small  leaf  moth  (Levuana  iridescens),  leaf  miner  (Promecotheca  reichii). 
leaf-stalk  weevil  {Calandra  sp.),  young  coconut  moth  (Harpagoneura  corn- 
plena),  large  moth  borer,  and  leaf-eating  phasmids,  and  the  injury  which  they 
cause. 

Report  of  the  government  entomologist  for  the  year  1908,  H.  C.  Pbati 
(Agr.  Bui  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  8  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  422-426). --Insect 
pests  of  rubber,  coconut,  tapioca,  paddy,  and  coffee  are  briefly  noted. 

Studies  in  the  life  histories  of  Australian  Odonata,  R.  J.  Tillyabd  iProc. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.  8.  M'alcs,  S4  {1909),  pt.  2,  pp.  256-267;  S70-^S3,  pis.  2).— Studies 
on  the  life  history  of  Petalura  gigantea  and  Diphlehia  lestoidcs. 

The  brown  locust  campaign,  1908-9,  F.  Thomsen  {Transvaal  Agr.  Jour^ 
7  {1909),  No.  27,  pp.  521-526,  pis.  3). — ^Arsenlte  of  soda  spray  sweetened  with 
brown  sugar  and  molasses  was  again  used  and  found  to  be  very  effectiTe 
against  this  locust. 

A  new  spraying  compound  called  locusticide  was  thoroughly  tested  and  found 
to  be  very  economical  and  effective.  This  compound  readily  mixes  with  cold 
water,  no  residue  Is  left  in  the  buckets  after  the  operations  are  finished,  and 
the  locusts  seem  to  be  attracted  by  it  and  will  not  leave  the  sprayed  areas. 

Exi)eriment8  were  also  made  with  a  new  by-product  of  sugar  refineries  called 
molascuit.  This  compound  is  made  from  the  pith  of  sugar  cane  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  being  mixed  again,  after  leaving  the  mill,  with  molasses.  It  was 
found  that  In  localities  far  removed  from  water  and  stock  good  results  could  be 
obtained  by  mixing  with  arsenite  of  soda.  White  flags  on  which  were  printed 
general  warnings  were  used  to  let  the  farmers  know  that  poisonous  sprays 
had  been  used  for  the  locusts. 

The  various  species  of  locust  birds  were  of  great  assistance  in  the  work. 
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Preliminary  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  leaf  insect,  Phyllium  cruri- 
foliom,  H.  S.  Leigh  (Proc,  Zool.  8oc,  London,  1909,  /,  pp,  103-113,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc  [London],  1909.  No.  5,  p.  570). — "The  Phylliums  are 
dependent  upon  a  very  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  are,  therefore,  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  Islands  in  the  tropical  zone;  in  all  stages  they  are  very 
similar,  both  in  color  and  habits,  to  various  plant  structures." 

Notes  on  termites,  F.  Thomsen  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour..  7  {1909),  No.  27,  pp. 
5U-o20.  flg.  1). — In  continuation  of  experiments  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  959)  the  author  reports  In  detail  investigations  conducted  to  determine 
the  value  of  different  materials  In  protecting  different  kinds  of  wood  from  the 
attacks  of  white  ants. 

It  was  found  that  arsenic  compounds  are  very  effective.  Pieces  of  wood 
treated  with  tar,  creosote,  and  carbolic  acid  were  found  to  be  eaten  at  the 
second  examination  and  these  compounds  can  not  be  recommended  for  use. 
Tobacco  extract,  oils,  and  paints  were  found  to  be  worthless  for  the  purpose,  as 
were  also  soaps,  which  are  easily  washed  out  by  water.  Pieces  of  wood  which 
had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  a  saturated  copper  sulphate  solution  withstood 
the  attacks  of  termites,  whereas  those  pieces  that  were  only  slightly  treated 
were  eaten.  Other  chemicals.  Including  mercuric  chlorid,  calcium  chlorld, 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  soda,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  alum,  and  salt,  proved  to  be  useless  after  2  years'  test. 

Thrips  in  tea,  H.  M.  Lefroy  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  If  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  282-290, 
pi.  1;  Indian  Agr.,  34  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  281,  282).— Thrips  are  said  to  injure 
tea  shoots  by  scraping  at  the  leaf,  destroying  the  epidermis  and  projecting 
veins,  weakening  the  leaf,  and  interfering  with  its  nutrition,  so  that  it  l>e- 
comes  brittle  and  loses  its  fresh  green  color.  The  leaf  and  shoot  do  not  usually 
die,  but  become  unhealthy  and  remain  stunted.  Experiments  with  crude-oil 
emulsion,  soap,  and  rosin  compound  have  shown  the  last  named  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  the  cheapest. 

The  rice  bug  or  paddy  fly,  C.  Dbiebebg  (Ceylon  Agr.  8oc.  [Pub.]  40,  pp.  2, 
fig.  1). — A  brief  account  of  Lcptocorisa  varicornis  and  methods  of  combating  it. 

The  root  louse  of  grapevines,  D.  Gunn  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  7  (1909), 
No.  27,  pp,  508-512,  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — ^The  presence  of  Phylloxera  vastatrix  was 
discovered  toward  the  end  of  190S  In  a  vineyard  in  the  Pretoria  district.  It 
Is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  from  France  on  vines  purchased  several 
years  before. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  biology  of  the  Chermes,  P.  March al 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  1^9  (1909),  No.  16,  pp.  640-6U,  figs.  S).— 
This  article  deals  with  the  sexual  generation  of  the  Chermes  occurring  on  pines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  (C.  pini  and  C.  strobi). 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scale  insects  and  their  dissemi- 
nation, L.  LiNDiNGEB  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  InsektenMol.,  5  (1909),  Nos.  Jf,  pp.  105- 
110;  5,  pp.  147-152;  6,  pp.  220-225,  figs.  9).— The  host  plants,  distribution,  etc., 
of  nnmerous  species  are  noted.  A  genus  and  several  species  are  described  as 
new. 

Some  6zx>eriments  on  flacherie  in  the  gipsy  moth,  W.  Reiff  (Psyche.  16 
(1909),  No.  5,  pp.  99-105). ^In  this  article  the  author  first  reviews  the  investi- 
gations of  E.  Fischer  on  the  susceptibility  of  caterpillars  to  this  disease,  also 
known  as  'fiaccldenza  and  caterpillar  cholera.  He  points  out  that  Fischer 
lias  shown  that  the  first  tendency  toward  the  disease  arises  upon  a  decrease  In 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  of  the  caterpillars  which  suddenly  Induces  a 
disturbance  In  metabolism.  As  a  result  the  causative  organisms  Immediately 
find  conditions  suitable  for  their  ^owth, 
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FlHcber'H  studieH  were  with  the  nun  moth  (Psilura  tnonacha),  but  with  these 
at  hand  the  author  has  conducted  experiments  with  the  gipsy  moth  which  lie 
here  describes  in  detail.  In  the  first  experiment,  in  which  caterpillars  dead 
from  the  disease  were  distributed  on  trees  infected  by  caterpillars  in  the 
third  instar,  55  to  60  per  cent  died  by  the  time  of  pupation.  In  a  secood 
experiment  with  caterpillars  in  the  fourth  instar,  infected  in  a  similar  manner. 
65  per  cent  were  dead  before  the  time  of  pupation.  In  a  third  experiment  in 
which  caterpillars  in  the  fourth  instar  were  infected  by  painting  the  trnnks 
of  trees  with  a  ring  of  a  mixture  of  water,  glue,  and  caterpillars  dead  from  tbe 
disease.  63  iier  cent  were  dead  at  the  time  of  pupation.  In  the  fourth  experi* 
nieut  a  mixture  similar  to  that  used  in  the  third  was  sprayed  upon  the  foliage 
while  the  caterpillars  were  in  the  fourth  instar,  70  per  cent  dying  before  the 
time  of  pupation.  In  a  fifth  exiieriment,  in  which  dead  larvae  were  dried, 
powdered,  and  stirred  into  water  and  glue  added  to  make  the  mixture  adhere 
to  the  leaves  upon  which  it  was  sprayed  while  the  caterpillars  were  in  the 
fourth  instar,  but  40  per  cent  died  before  pupation. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  pup»  still  remaining  were  looked  for  later 
and  it  was  found  that  an  average  of  10  to  15  per  cent  had  died  from  flacherie. 
From  these  results  the  author  concludes  that  the  artificially  produced  flacherie 
can  be  utilized  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  destruction  of  gipsy-moth  caterpillars. 
However,  further  experiments  should  be  made  on  a  larger  scale  to  substantiate 
the  results  obtained. 

In  experiments  with  the  brown-tail  moth  similar  to  those  performed  with  tbe 
gipsy  moth  only  2  per  cent  of  the  caterpillars  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Near 
Raymond.  X.  H.,  a  wooded  area  was  found  where  flacherie  had  broken  ont 
esi>ecially  among  the  tent  caterpillars  and  those  of  various  Noctuid»,  but  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  brown-tail  caterpillars  in  large  numl>er8  a  mortality 
of  only  2  per  cent  by  flacherie  appeared  among  them. 

A  revision  of  the  ArctianaB  of  Japan,  T.  Miyake  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.^  Totfo 
Imp,  Univ.,  8  (1909),  No,  2,  pp,  153-11  k.  figs,  6),— Of  the  32  species  recogniied 
as  belonging  to  this  subfamily,  8  are  peculiar  to  Japan,  5  being  found  in  Japan 
proper,  and  the  other  3  limited  to  Formosa.  Of  the  remaining  24  species,  14 
are  palaearctic,  7  oriental,  and  3  common  to  both  regions. 

On  certain  Pieris  caterpillars,  W.  T.  M.  Forbes  (Psyche,  16  (1909),  .Yo.  4, 
pp.  69-73.  figs,  9). — Breeding  notes  on  Pieris  daplidice^  P.  hmssicw,  and  P. 
rapw  are  given. 

Notes  on  the  eggs  of  Epagoge  sulphureana,  R.  L.  Webster  (Ent.  yevt. 
>0  (1909),  \o,  9,  pp.  389,  390),— A  specimen  of  this  moth  bred  from  a  larva  cc^ 
lected  on  apple  nursery  stock  in  Iowa  is  reported  to  have  defiosited  263  eggs. 

A  lepidopterous  pest  of  coconuts,  Brachartona  catoxantha,  II.  C  Pratt 
(Dcpt.  Agr.  Fed.  Malay  States,  Bui  4,  p.  6;  Agr,  Bvl.  Straits  and  Fed.  ifatof 
i^tatcs,  H  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  357^62) .-—Although  the  owners  of  coconut  planta- 
tions in  the  Federated  Malay  States  have  had  in  the  past  but  few  insect  pests 
to  combat,  with  the  exception  of  the  coconut  beetle,  during  the  past  3  years 
Brachartona  catoxantha  has  appeared  in  two  widely  separated  localities.  Its 
somewhat  si)oradie  occurrence  as  a  pest  appears  to  be  due  to  the  diminution  of 
its  parasites,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  hyper-paraslte.  At  Pusinf 
Hharu,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  third  brood  of  caterpillars  were  found  to  be 
parasitized. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  life  history  of  the  pest  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions of  its  stages.  A  i)erlod  of  5  to  6  weeks  is  required  for  the  completion  of 
Its  life  cycle  from  egg  to  moth  and  approximately  10  days  for  the  appearance 
of  another  brood.  Five  broods  may  appear  before  the  Insect  is  reduced  by 
parasites.     Kerosene  emulsion  was  found  to  be  far  more  effective  than  LondoQ 
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parple  and  has  the  advantage  of  killing  the  scale  insects  with  which  the  coconut 
trees  are  frequently  Infested. 

The  sreogrraphical  distribution  of  butterflies,  A.  Pagenstechee  (Die  gco- 
graphische  Verbreitung  der  Schmetterlinge.  Jena,  1909,  pp,  IX+451,  maps  2; 
rev,  in  Mature  [London],  81  {1909),  No.  2086,  pp.  4S2,  483).— The  author  finds 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of  Lepidoptera,  lilse  that  of  plants,  is  closely 
connected  with  certain  physical  and  organic  factors.  The  most  important 
physical  factors  are  soil,  temperature  and  light,  moisture,  altitude,  and  wind. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  (pp.  3-61)  Is  devoted  to  general  observations  on 
the  geographical  conditions  of  the  continents,  and  the  influence  of  mountains, 
desert  and  fruitful  plains,  the  neighborhood  of  rivers  and  seas,  continental  and 
oceanic  islands,  etc.,  on  distribution.  The  influence  of  temperature,  moisture, 
atmosphere,  etc.,  is  briefly  described ;  then  vegetation,  carnivorous  habits,  com- 
mensalism,  etc.  Sections  follow  on  the  distribution  of  Lepidoptera  as  affected 
by  altitude,  notes  on  migration,  cosmopolitan  species,  and  season  dimorphism 
and  local  variation.  The  organic  (physiological)  factors  of  the  subject  are 
discassed.  with  special  reference  to  former  geological  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  8ome  reference  to  fossil  Lepidoptera.  After  some  remarks  on  structure, 
and  on  the  enemies  of  lepidoptera,  the  section  concludes  with  a  summary  of 
the  Macro-lepidoptera  of  Central  EiUrope  (1626  species,  according  to  Lampert), 
and  a  table  of  the  species  of  Paplllo  found  In  the  more  Imimrtant  districts  of 
the  world. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  (pp.  62-402)  is  devoted  to  the  regions  and  sub- 
ref^ioDS  of  the  world  as  defined  by  Wallace,  Sclater,  and  others,  with  some 
reference  to  the  views  of  other  zoologists  and  botanists  on  the  subject.  The 
varions  regions  ai\d  districts  of  the  world  are  then  discussed,  first  with  regard 
to  their  climatic  conditions,  and  secondly  with  reference  to  the  species  of 
lepidoptera  known  to  inhabit  them,  of  which,  in  many  Instances,  very  full  lists 
are  given. 

The  concluding  part  (pp.  463-448)  deals  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Lepidoptera  under  their  families  and  genera.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  2 
ontlhie  maps,  one  indicating  the  regions  and  subregions  of  the  world,  as  mapped 
oat  by  Wallace  and  Sclater,  and  the  other  representing  the  Malay  Archipelago 
from  the  Nicobars  and  Malacca  to  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  and  North 
Anstralla. 

Check  list  of  the  Lepidoptera-Bhopalocera  of  the  Transvaal,  with  notes 
on  tome  of  the  species,  C.  J.  Swierstba  {Ann.  Transvaal  Mus,,  1  {1909),  No. 
j,  pp.  235-299). — ^Three  hundred  and  sixteen  species  are  listed. 

The  Bhopalocera  of  Java,  M.  C.  Piepebs  and  P.  C.  T.  Snellen  {The  Hague 
and  London,  1909,  pp,  XXIV -{-65,  pis.  Ji). — In  this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs of  the  families  of  the  Rhopalocera  of  Java,  the  Pieridse  are  taken  up. 
Colored  plates  are  given  of  many  species.  The  33  species  recorded  represent  8 
genera. 

A  feedinir  habit  of  some  Louren^o  Marques  butterflies,  C.  W.  Howard 
{Ann.  Transvaal  Mus.,  1  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  224,  225).—Creni8  boisduvali  Is  re- 
ported to  have  fed  upon  the  apple  and  quince,  causing  the  fruit  to  decay. 
Oranges  and  naartjes  were  attacked  by  the  butterflies  of  the  species  Charawes 
neanthes  and  C.  zoolina,  the  butterflies  being  so  numerous  that  often  7  or  8  were 
dhiglng  to  each  orange  and  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  thickly  strewn  with 
decaying  oranges. 

Inflaenoe  of  cold  and  moisture  on  Lepidoptera,  P.  Kosminskt  {Zool.  Jahrh., 
Aht.  System.,  Oeogr.  u.  Biol.  Tiere,  21  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  361^90,  pis.  5;  abs.  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1909,  No.  5,  p.  560).— The  pupie  of  Vanessa 
to,  V.  antiopa,  and  Porthetria  {Lpmantria)  dispar  were  subjected  to  moist  sur- 
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rouiulliiKH  with  little  eflTwt  on  coloration,  marking,  or  scrales.  Moderate  cold  and 
molHture  resulted  in  the  scales  of  these  and  other  si)ecie8  becoming  narrower  and 
smaller.  In  cases  where  the  temperature  was  below  zero,  enlarged  and  broad- 
ened scales  sometimes  resulted,  and  there  were  changes  in  the  coloring  and  in 
the  antennae  of  the  female  of  /'.  dispar,  which  approached  the  male  in  apiiearance. 

The  flower-bud  uiAggot  of  cotton  (Contarinia  gossypii),  H.  A.  Ballot 
(West  Indian  Bui.,  10  (1901) ),  So.  i,  pp.  1-28,  figs.  9).— The  cotton  grtiwers  in 
Antigua  suffered  serious  loss  in  1907-8  due  to  the  attack  of  this  cecidoniyid. 
The  egg  has  not  l>een  discovered,  but  is  thought  to  be  inserted  in  the  tissues  of 
the  flower  bud.  The  maggots  are  found  In  the  flower  bud  among  the  essential 
organs.  When  very  young  buds  are  attacked  the  injury  causes  them  to  f?ll 
off,  but  larger  buds  seem  to  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  at- 
tack. In  cases  of  stnere  attack  the  very  smallest  buds  are  infested,  in  which 
case  the  bracts  surrounding  them  flare  back  instead  of  remaining  closed.  Buds, 
the  bracts  of  which  have  flared,  are  always  found  to  be  injured  and  generally 
to  contain  the  flower-bud  maggot,  and  such  buds  Invariably  drt>p  very  soon 
after  flaring. 

It  is  believed  that  the  maggots  live  and  feed  among  the  developing  anthers 
in  buds  of  all  stages,  but  that  when  the  buds  drop  or  are  picked  off  the  plant 
they  vrr>'  soon  leave  the  bud,  the  full-grown  maggots  to  pujMite  in  the  ground 
and  the  younger  ones  apparently  to  find  fresh  feeding  places.  In  February, 
the  infestation  in  certain  fields  was  as  high  as  1(K)  i)er  cent,  so  that  during  a 
period  of  several  weeks  no  flowers  oi)ened  and  no  bolls  were  formed.  In  March, 
in  the  same  fields,  many  of  the  buds  were  escaping  the  attack  and  the  new 
bolls  formed  in  November  were  beginning  to  rii)en,  but  these  fields  had  lost 
about  4  months  of  bearing.  During  the  month  the  attack  continued  but  l)€can)e 
less  and  less  severe  until  with  the  continued  dry  weather  it  disapi>eared  en- 
tirely in  April. 

Sactogastcr  rufipes  was  seen  on  nearly  every  flower  bud  and  flower  and  may 
l)e  a  parasite  of  the  pest.  Two  other  si)ecles,  a  Catolaccus  and  a  Leptacis,  were 
also  found  in  cotton  fields.*  It  is  thought  that  these  parasites  were  probably  :;u 
important  factor  in  bringing  the  attack  to  a  close.  Remedial  measures  applied 
were  without  result. 

Observations  on  Culicidn,  B.  Galli-Valerio  and  J.  Roc h az  de  Jong h  {CentlL 
Rakt.  [f7c.J,  /.  Aht.,  Oiig.,  '/.9  (1909),  Ao.  ^,  pp.  55S-5o8,  fig.  7).— The  authors 
reimrt  the  results  of  investigations  conducted  near  I^usanne,  Switzerland,  in 
1JK)7-S.  These  include  observations  on  hibernation,  breeding  places,  blood  suck- 
ing, c)viiM)sition,  and  exi)eriments  on  the  destruction  of  larvae  and  nymphs. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  mosquitoes  of  Cuba,  J.  H.  Pazos  (Sanidai 
y  Bnwfic.,  Bol.  Of.  tire.  [Cuba].  2  (1909),  Nos.  J,  pp.  i,9-6'J,  fig.  1;  2,  pp.  /77- 
192,  fi(jH.  H). — Forty-five  species  of  mosquitoes  are  recorded  from  Cuba. 

Investigations  of  muscid  larvae  entoparasitic  on  arthropods,  J.  C.  Nifxses 
{Ent.  McdfJcl.  [Copenhagen],  2.  nrr.,  ^  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  128,  pis.  4;  rei\  in 
t^eienee,  n.  ser.,  31  (1910),  No.  788,  pp.  195,  196).— This  imper  contains  dencrii^ 
tions  of  the  metamorphosis  of  several  species  of  Tachininae  and  Dexiinie, 
together  with  data  on  the  biology  of  the  larvie. 

Among  the  spwies  considered  are  Ptyehomgia  seleeta  and  Bactromyia  aunt- 
lenta,  which  are  parasitic  on  Hyponomeuta  euonymella,  Panzeria  rudvi  ijarasitic 
on  T(mioeampa  atahilis,  t'iteinieUa  eallida  parasitic  on  Lina  populi,  Care^Ha 
gnara  parasitic  on  Malaeosoma  eastrennU,  and  Tachina  larvarum  parasitic  on 
MaJneoHoma  eafitrensis.  and  Spilosoma  luhricipeda.  Panzeria  rudis  is  said  to  be 
vivlimrous,  depositing  Its  larva?  ui)on  the  full-grown  larv»  of  Twnioeamva 
HtahiliH.  Two  species  parasitic  cm  imagines  were  examined,  namely.  Vivio^^ 
cinerea,  which  occurs  in  8i)ecie8  of  Carabus  and  in  Procrustes  coriacvus  and 
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Ocyptera  brassicaria  parasitic  on  Dolycoris  haccarum.  The  main  results  of 
the  investigations  have  been  summarized  in  Bhiglish  and  are  appended  to  the 
account. 

In  the  review,  C.  H.  T.  Townsend,  of  this  Department,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  author's  species  determined  as  Tachina  larvarum  and 
Carcelia  gnava  are  not  the  same  as  those  he  has  studied  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  456), 
atid  that  the  identifications  must  be  incorrect. 

The  waxble  flics,  G.  H.  Cabpenteb  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech,  Instr.  Ireland  Jour., 
9  {1909),  A'o.  5,  pp,  465-476,  pi.  i,  fig.  i).— Further  results  in  continuation  of 
investigations  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  582,  857)  are  reported. 

While  muzzling  experiments  conducted  with  calves  during  1907-8  seemed  to 
support  rather  strongly  the  theory  of  the  maggot*s  entrance  by  the  mouth,  those 
carried  on  during  1908-0  tend  to  confirm  the  results  of  1906-7  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  they  enter  through  the  skin.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  132  of  the 
194  cattle  used  in  the  previous  experiments  were  still  on  the  farm  and  had  been 
left  throughout  the  summer  of  1907  without  any  kind  of  dressing  or  protiection 
against  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  From  these  cattle  586  maggots  were  squeezed 
out,  an  average  of  4.44  i)er  beast,  and  a  reduction  of  58.8  per  cent,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  largely  due  to  this  treatment.  It  was  found  that  year- 
lings were  far  more  benefited  during  the  spring  of  1907  tlian  either  the  cows  or 
calves. 

A  maggot  which  emerged  from  the  skin  May  13,  pupated  and  emerged  as  an 
adult  {Hypoderma  hovis)  40  days  later.  A  second  maggot  of  this  species  which 
emerged  from  the  skin  May  30  appeared  as  an  adult  in  31  days,  as  did  also  a 
maggot  of  H,  lineata,  which  emerged  from  the  host  on  May  24.  The  gullets  of 
a  nnmber  of  heifers  and  bullocks  2  or  3  years  old  were  examined.  '*  In  many 
of  these  maggots  were  found,  and  In  most  cases  they  were  embedded  In  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  submucous  coat,  with  the  axis  of  the  maggot  lying 
along  the  direction  of  the  gullet.  In  some  the  head  of  the  maggot  was  directed 
upward,  in  others  downward;  most  were  near  the  stomach,  but  some  were 
near  the  pliarynx,  as  if  they  were  wandering  to  and  fro  in  the  submucous  coat 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  One  was  found  lying  In  the  cavity  of  the  gullet, 
but  no  trace  of  perforation  of  the  mucous  coat  could  be  detected.  The  effect  of 
the  maggot  on  the  submucous  tissue  is  to  cause  a  small  amount  of  yellow  dis- 
coloration due  to  the  formation  of  pus." 

A  new  Oastrophilus  larva  in  the  horse,  A.  Henry  (Bui.  8oc.  Cent,  MM. 
T'(?^,  86  {1909),  No.  14,  pp.  S19-S21,  fig.  l).—GastrophUm  inermis  is  rei)orted 
to  have  been  found  to  Infest  horses  in  the  northwestern  part  of  France.  The 
larv»  live  in  the  rectum  In  small  compact  colonies  of  not  more  than  50  at 
the  most. 

On  the  British  species  of  Phora,  II,  HI,  J.  H.  Wood  {Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  2  ser., 
19  (1908),  N08.  223,  pp.  164-168,  fig.  1;  224,  pp.  169-174,  figs.  2;  225,  pp.  215, 
216;  227,  pp.  253, 254;  20  {1909),  No8. 229,  p.  24;  231,  pp.  59-63;  233,  pp.  113-120; 
234,  pp.  143,  144;  235,  pp.  145-149,  figs.  5;  236,  pp.  191,  192;  237,  pp.  193-195, 
fO.  1;  238,  p.  240 ;  239,  pp.  24^-2^4 )  .—Descriptions  of  new  species  with  tables 
for  their  separation  and  notes  on  species  occurring  in  Great  Britain  are  given. 

Syrian  and  Bgryptian  diptera,  M.  Bezzi  {BrotMa,  8  (1909),  pp.  37-65).— 
One  hundred  and  fifty-six  species  are  recorded,  of  which  several  are  described 
as  new  to  science. 

Poultry  fleas  and  the  red  hen  mite,  F.  V.  Theobald  {Illus.  Poultry  Rec.,  2 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp.  92-94,  fiff^'  2).— The  common  fowl  flea  {Ccratophyllm  gal- 
linw),  which  has  been  recorded  from  many  other  birds  besides  the  domesticated 
fowl,  the  head  flea  {Sarcopsylla  gallina^ea),  and  the  red  hen  mite  {Der- 
manyssus  avium),  are  briefly  discussed.    Although  ticks  are  not  very  common 
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on  poultry  In  England  Dermacentor  reticulatvs  has  been  found  on  turkeys  and 
Argaa  reflexus  on  poultry,  including  pigeons. 

Classiflcation  of  the  families  of  the  Coleoptera  of  America,  north  of  Xtz- 
ico,  R.  Hayward  {Philadelphia,  1909,  pp.  57).— A  Icey  to  the  families  of  North 
American  Coleoptera. 

The  twig  girdler,  W.  A.  Matheny  (Ohio  Nat.,  10  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  1-7,  fig*, 
IS). — Notes  on  the  biology  of  Oncideres  cingulatus  and  its  Injury  to  elm,  hick- 
ory, linden,  honey  locust,  and  persimmon  are  presented. 

A  buprestid  and  other  Coleoptera  on  pines  injured  by  heath  flres  In 
northwestern  Surrey,  G.  C.  Champion  {Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  2.  ser.,  20  {1909).  .\o. 
299,  pp.  247-251 ) . — Melanophila  acuminata,  Criocephalus  feriM,  and  other  Cole- 
optera found  on  or  beneath  pines  (Pinus  sylveatris)  injured  by  heath  and 
brush  fires  are  noted. 

Bevision  of  the  CoccinellidaB  of  Madagascar,  A.  Sicabd  {Ann.  8oc.  BmU 
France,  76  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  425-^82,  figs.  59;  78  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  SS-IS^,  pL 
1,  figs.  44)' — New  genera  and  species  are  described  in  this  revision. 

The  principal  ladybeetles  in  Hokkaido,  H.  Okamoto  (Hokkaido  Agr.  Bxpi. 
8ta.,  Dept.  Plant  Path,  and  Ent.  Bui.  9,  pp.  15,  pis.  2,  fig.  /).— Bight  species 
are  considered. 

Report  on  the  sugar  cane  borer  in  the  Moluccas,  F.  Muib  (Hawaii.  Plami' 
era'  Mo.,  28  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  363-371,  fig.  i).— An  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
Moluccas  and  the  Tenlmt>er  Islands  in  search  of  parasites  of  the  sugar-cane 
l)orer   (Sphenophorus  qb8curu8). 

In  the  Tenimber  Islands  the  borer  was  found  to  be  very  numerous  and  to 
cause  much  damage  to  the  sugar  cane  and  various  palms,  but  in  Ambolna  it  wai 
not  common,  Its  numbers  being  kept  down  by  several  factors,  notably  2  pre- 
daceous  beetles,  a  hlsterid  and  an  elaterid,  and  a  tachinid.  The  hlsterid 
Is  said  to  lay  single  eggs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  borer  larva,  and  when  food  is 
short  will  feed  uix)n  young  leaf  hoppers  and  other  insects.  The  elaterid  In 
the  larval  stages  feeds  upon  the  borer  larva  and  pupa,  is  liardy,  and  can  stand 
long  fasts.  The  value  of  the  tachinid  as  a  death  factor  varies,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  sago  palms,  from  25  to  90  per  cent. 

The  borer  was  found  In  the  Ceram  sago  palms  but  not  in  any  great  numbers. 
The  conditions  were  about  the  same  as  in  Amboina,  the  2  beetle  predators  being 
rather  rare,  the  tachinid  flj  fairly  common.  Out  of  537  cocoons  examined,  313 
were  attacked  by  the  fly.  In  spots  where  no  cutting  or  clearing  had  taken 
place  the  borer  was  very  scare  and  the  percentage  of  cocoons  attacked  rose  to 
nearly  90  per  cent 

In  Ambolna,  PerkinaieUa  vastatrix  and  a  new  species  of  leaf  hopper  were 
found,  the  former  also  occurring  in  the  sugar  cane  in  Ceram.  As  In  Java 
and  elsewhere,  egg  parasites  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in  keeping  these 
pests  in  check. 

Combating  Pissodes  notatus,  Eckstein  (Ztschr.  Forst.  u.  Jagdw..  41 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  209-232) .—This  is  a  report  of  investlgaUons  of  the  biology 
and  methods  of  control  of  this  pest. 

European  bark  beetles  and  their  coleopterous  and  hymenopteroos  enemies, 
B.  Kleine  (Ent.  Bl.,  5  (1909),  Noa.  3,  pp.  4i'^0;  4,  pp.  76-79;  6,  pp.  120-122;  7. 
pp.  140,  141)' — Host  and  enemy  lists  are  given. 

A  further  note  on  the  Chilgoza  bark-boring  beetles  of  Zhob,  E.  P.  S9teb- 
BiNG  (Indian  Forest  Rec.,  I  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  245-251).— This  paper  dlscassee 
the  steps  taken  by  ofllcers  In  charge  of  the  Chilgoza  forests  of  Zhob  and  Takht-i* 
Suleman,  In  combating  the  scolytld  beetles  Polygraphus  trenchi,  PhlwoH$iU9  sp, 
and  Pityogenea  coniferce. 
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Bevision  of  tlie  Australian  CurculionidflB  belonsringr  to  the  subfamily 
CiTptorhynchides,  A.  M.  Lea  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc,  N.  8.  Wales,  33  (1908),  pt.  4, 
pp.  701-732). — This  part  deals  with  Chietectetorus  nnd  some  of  the  allied  genera. 

The  chalcidoid  parasites  of  the  coccid  Bulecanium  nigrrofasciatum,  with 
descriptions  of  three  new  North  American  species  of  the  subfamilies  En- 
cyrtinflB  and  AphelininaB  from  Illinois,  A.  A.  Girault  (Psyche,  16  (1909), 
No.  4,  pp.  75-86). — ^Three  species,  Anagyrus  nuhUipenniSy  Aphyeus  stomachosus. 
and  Coccophagus  cinguliventris,  bred  In  Illinois  from  the  terrapin  scale,  are 
described  as  new  to  science.  C.  longifasciatus  and  C.  Jecanii  are  also  recordeil 
as  having  been  bred  from  the  terrapin  scale.  A  bibliography  of  C.  lecanii  Is 
appended. 

Oligosita  americana  n.  sp.,  a  new ,  chalcidoid  of  the  family  Trichogram- 
mid«B  from  Illinois,  A.  A.  Girault  (Psyche,  16  (1909).  No.  5.  pp.  106-110).— 
This  new  species  reared  from  the  eggs  of  a  Jassld  (probably  Dorycephalua 
platyrhynchus)  is  described  under  the  manuscript  name  formerly  given  by 
Ashmeed.  A  previous  record  of  this  parasite  as  bred  from  the  eggs  of  an 
iBOSoma  is  said  to  be  based  on  error,  the  eggs  of  the  jassid  being  found  in  the 
stems  of  Elymus  along  with  the  Isosoma  larvae. 

A  second  cooperative  study  of  Vespa  vuliraris,  comparison  of  queens  of 
a  single  nest  and  queens  of  a  general  population,  E.  Y.  Thomson,  Julia 
Bell,  and  K.  Pearson  (Biometrika,  7  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  4S-6S,  figs.  2).— 
In  a  biometric  study  of  the  wing  of  V.  vulgaris  comparison  was  made  of  13 
characters  in  the  2  wings  between  queens  from  1  nest  and  queens  of  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  remarkable  decrease  in  the  variability  which  Warren 
found  for  South  African  termites,  namely  reduction  to  about  one-half,  is  found 
to  hold  also  for  wasps.  For  the  first  time  the  reduction  due  to  selecting  an 
essentially  endogamons  group  for  an  indefinite  number  of  generations  is 
worked  out  theoretically,  and  it  Is  shown  that  with  the  usual  values  of 
parental  heredity,  it  could  hardly  exceed  0.8  as  against  the  observed  0.5.  The 
authors  have  further  series  in  hand,  and  meanwhile  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
0.3  difference  solely  to  environmental  conditions. 

Ant  communities  and  how  they  are  governed,  H.  G.  McCook  (New  York 
and  London,  1909,  pp.  XVII-\'S21,  pi.  1,  figs.  97).— A  popular  account  of  the  bio- 
nomics of  the  ant& 

Ants  and  plants,  K.  Escherich  (Tharand.  Forstl.  Jahrb..  60  (1909),  pp. 
66-96,  figs.  2). — The  author  discusses  ants  in  their  relation  to  plants,  first,  as 
enemies  (pp.  68-80),  then  as  protectors  and  propagators  (pp.  81-96). 

Ticks  on  the  California  srround  squirrel,  W.  B.  Wherry  and  F.  C.  Well- 
man  (Ent.  News,  20  (1909),  No.  9,  p.  376) .—Dermacentor  occidentalis  and  a 
new  species  to  which  Banks  has  given  the  manuscript  name  Ixodes  ctqualis  are 
raid  to  have  been  found  heavily  infesting  the  CJallfomia  ground  squirrel. 

A  new  species  of  Hasmaphysalis  from  Bast  Africa,  C.  W.  Howard  (Ann. 
Transvaal  Mus.,  1(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  219-223,  figs.  10).— The  tick  here  described 
as  new  was  taken  from  a  bird  (Centropus  burchelli)  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Males,  engorged  females,  engorged  nymphs,  and  engorged  larvae  were  found  on 
the  host  at  the  same  time. 

Arthropods  and  their  rdle  in  disease  transmission,  R.  Blanch ard  (L7n- 
secte  et  V Infection;  histoire  naturelle  et  nUdieale  des  arthropods  pathog&nen. 
Paris,  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  160,  figs.  197). — In  this  fascicle  the  acarids  are  con- 
sidered, the  greater  part  of  the  subject  matter  being  taken  up  by  the  ticks. 
The  first  chapter  (pp.  5-9)  is  devoted  to  a  general  account  of  the  acarids;  the 
second  (pp.  10-87)  to  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ticks;  and  the  third 
(pp.  38-49)  to  their  biology,  and  natural  enemies. 
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Ill  chapter  4  (pp.  50-157)  the  classification  of  the  ticks  is  taken  up,  keys 
beliiK  Kiven  for  the  separation  of  the  genera  and  siiecles.  Under  each  genw 
and  8i)ecies,  bibliographical  and  synonymical  references  are  giv^i,  as  are  also 
the  common  names  which  have  been  applied.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
more  Important  species  with  notes  on  their  biology,  distribution,  and  ecoDomic 
importance. 

The  Demodicidie  and  Acarldte  (Sarcoptidie),  Parasitidte  (Gamasids),  and 
Trombididffi  are  briefly  considered  In  the  3  concluding  pages. 

The  izisect  and  allied  pests  of  the  hop,  F.  V.  Theobald  {Jour,  Bd,  Agr. 
[London],  10  {1909),  Nos.  7,  pp.  005-571;  8,  pp.  6/7-^28,  pis.  6).— "  Forty-twu 
species  only  of  true  insects  or  hexapods  have  been  found  feeding  on  the  hc^i 
in  Britain,  but  of  these  only  7  are  of  any  general  importance,  namely,  tkrw 
kinds  of  wireworm,  or  larval  click  beetles,  the  hop  aphis  {Phorodon  humulii 
the  strig  maggot  {Dipfosis  humuli),  the  clay-colored  weevil  {Otiorhynckui 
picipes),  and  the  frog  hoi)i)er  or  Jumper  {Euacanthus  interruptus).  Otbera. 
such  as  the  needle-nosed  hop  bug  {Calocoris  fulvomaculatus) ,  fever  flifs 
(Bibionids),  otter  moth  {Hepialus  humuli),  etc.,  are  of  only  occasional  aod 
local  importance,  and  several  recorded  here  are  isolated  attacks  only.  Onlj 
one  acarid  occurs  in  sufficient  numl>ers  to  do  any  harm,  namely,  the  hop  red 
spider  {Tctranychus  altha'a).  Two  millepedes  are  found  in  hop  roots,  bm 
some  growers  still  doubt  if  they  are  the  cause  of  disease,  and  say  they  folkm 
upon  it. 

**One  very  Important  hop  pest  is  the  eel  worm  {Heterodera  schaohiii),  caus- 
ing •  nettle-hend.*  It  is  probable  also  that  the  common  eelworm  {Tylenckw 
dvvastatrix)  plays  some  important  part  in  the  dying  back  of  hops.  ...  In 
all  cases  of  Tylenchus  attack  in  hops  which  I  have  seen  in  recent  years  the 
fungus  Fusorna  parasitica  has  been  present  and  It  is  a  question  whether  tbe 
latter  is  the  direct  cause  of  disease  or  whether  the  eelworm  makes  the  plant 
susceptible  to  this  fungus." 

Hop  insects,  F.  Remisch  {Zischr.  Wiss.  InscktenhioL,  \  {1908).  \os.  ^. 
pp.  331-33S;  10-11,  PP.  363-368).— A  brief  account  of  the  insects  affecting  bops 
in  the  region  about  Saaz,  Austria. 

[Bice  pests  in  Indlal  {Dept.  Agr.  Bengal,  Quart.  Jour.,  2  {1909),  Xo.  I  pp- 
Sf90-292). — An  abstract  from  the  assistant  entomologist's  report  of  a  tour  in  tbf 
Nadia  district  of  India  in  search  of  rice  pests. 

Animal  enemies  and  diseases  of  the  sugrar  beet,  A.  Stift  {Bl.  Z•Mtr^ 
riibenbnu,  16  {1909),  Nos.  3,  pp.  35-39;  5,  pp.  75-77).— The  literature  isBoed 
during  1908  relating  to  the  insect  and  other  animal  pests  and  to  the  diseases  of 
the  sugar  beet  is  here  reviewed. 

Enemies  of  the  orchard,  V,  Vebmorel  {Prog.  Agr.  ct  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Ccntrti, 
30  {1909),  Nos.  9,  pp.  263-268;  11,  pp.  316-319;  12,  pp.  361-365;  13,  pp.  S9i- 
396;  15,  pp.  461-'t6Jh  figs.  8). — Insects  attacking  the  pear  and  apple  and  meth- 
ods of  combating  them  are  here  discussed.  The  species  considered  are  th* 
brown-tail  moth,  the  gipsy  moth,  Bomhyw  neustria,  Hyponomeuta  malinelUi,  B. 
voijnaivUa,  V/tcimatobia  brumata,  codling  moth,  Cecidomyia  nigra,  and  Anthomt 
mus  pomorum.  * 

Coffee  and  tea  pests,  R.  D.  Anstead  {Indian  Planters  Oaz.,  52  {1909).  yo- 
12,  pp.  J/22,  Ii2S ) . — A  rei)ort  of  the  coffee  and  tea  pests  following  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation through  the  Nilgiris. 

The  fauna  of  the  cacao  field,  J.  H.  Habt  {West  India  Com.  Ore.,  2^  {1909). 
No.  291,  pp.  557-561,  figs.  2). — Thirty-four  of  the  insects  and  mammals  that 
occur  in  cacao  fields  in  the  West  Indies  are  noted,  mention  being  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury  caused  and  of  the  remedial  treatment. 
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Some  parasitic  diseases  of  the  cinnamon  tree  in  Ceylon,  D.  Bois  and  C. 
Gerbee  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris],  11,9  (1909),  No,  6,  pp.  1,05-1,01).— 
Eriophyes  boisi  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  injury  to  Cinnamofnum  zeylanicum, 
two  tyi^es  of  galls  being  described. 

Insect  and  fun^rus  injuries  to  forest  trees,  R.  Beck  (Tharand.  Forstl. 
Jahrh.,  60  {1909),  pp.  1-65). — The  author  here  considers  at  length  the  injuries 
to  forest  trees  by  insects  And  fungi. 

Fungicides,  insecticides,  and  vermin  killers,  F.  P.  Sabqeant  (Merck's  Rpt.. 
18  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  291,-296).— An  annotated  list  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals 
used  In  the  preparation  of  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  vermin  killers  employed 
In  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1909, 
pp.  178-190). — ^The  more  important  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  here  dis- 
cussed. Analyses  made  of  arsenate  of  lead,  acetate  of  lead,  arsenate  of  soda, 
various  commercial  Bordeaux  mixtures,  lime-sulphur  washes,  agricultural  blue- 
stone,  and  formaldehyde  solutions  are  reported. 

Eemedies  for  orchard  and  vineyard  pests,  C.  P.  Lounsburt  (Cape  Town: 
Dcpt.  Agr.,  1909,  folio). — ^Thls  is  a  wall  chart  in  which  are  given  the  formulas 
and  directions  for  the  making  and  application  of  remedies  for  insect  enemies 
and  fungus  diseases  of  fruits. 

[Sprayings  to  control  aphis],  W.  T.  Macoun  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts. 
1909,  pp.  125,  126). — Several  mixtures  were  used  in  1908  for  the  apple  aphis, 
which  appeared  in  great  numbers  on  young  treea  Flour  emulsion,  McDougairs 
Insecticide  and  fungicide  wash,  V-2  fluid,  Niagara  brand  lime-sulphur  wash, 
target  brand  fungicide,  and  whale-oil  soap  were  tested.  Whale-oil  soap  and 
McDougairs  insecticide  proved  the  most  effective,  both  apparently  killing  all 
the  aphlds  hit 

Killing  moths  in  vineyards,  W.  Babdel  (Mo.  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.], 
1909,  No.  3:^0,  p.  13 J,;  Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fif.],  1909,  No.  3610,  p. 
4).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments  in  which  electric  lights  were  suc- 
cessfully used  in  vineyards  near  Rhelms,  Stance,  to  kill  thepyralld  andcochylis 
moths. 

Carbolinecun  as  an  insecticide  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  12  (1909), 
No.  6,  pp,  513-5J,4j  chart  1). — In  part  1  of  this  account,  J.  Netopll  rejiorts  a 
chemical  Investigation,  and  in  part  2,  L.  Fulmek,  B.  Wahl,  and  H.  Zimmermann 
report  practical  investigations  conducted  in  the  orchard. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  Colorado  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Hort.  Colo.  1908,  pp.  101-118).— A 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

Spring  losses  of  bees,  R.  Beuhne  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909),  No. 
8,  pp.  500,  501,  fig.  1). — ^There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  loss  of  bees  in  the 
spring  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  due  to  a  disease  somewhat  different 
from  dysentery  and  known  as  dwindle.  The  bees  apparently  leave  their  hives 
In  quest  of  stores  and  are  unable  to  return,  very  largely  because  of  exhaustion 
and  chill  In  consequence  of  impaired  vitality.  This  Is  deemed  to  be  the  result 
of  malnutrition  In  the  larval  stage  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  protein  in  the 
pollen  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  larval  food. 

DyBentery  of  the  honey  bee,  M.  KttsTENMACHER  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2. 
Aht.,  21,  (1909),  No.  1-4,  pp.  58-62).— A  brief  account  of  this  disease  including 
methods  of  treatment. 

Ants  and  bees  as  pets,  P.  Collins  (8ci.  Amer.  8up,,  68  (1909),  No.  1757,  pp. 
152-154,  ft09.  //).— Several  formicariums  and  observatory  hives  are  described 
and  Illustrated. 
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Silkworms,  F.  I^mbrrt  (Vers  d  Soie,  Paris,  [1909],  pp.  191,  figs.  47).— A 
sniull  hand  Kuide  to  silk  culture. 

The  cultivation  of  shellac  as  an  afirricultural  product,  H.  M.  Lefbot  {Agr. 
Jour.  India,  J,  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  258-270,  pl8.  6;  Indian  Agr..  34  (1909),  3fo. 
9,  pp.  271-273). — An  account  of  the  shellac  Industry  in  India.  Shellac  producer' 
hy  scale  insects  of  the  genus  Tachardla  Is  considered  one  of  the  most  valrable 
of  forest  iiroducts. 

FOODS— HUMAN  HTTTBITIOH. 

Air,  water,  and  food,  Ellen  H.  Richards  and  A.  G.  Woodmak  (Neto  Tori 
and  Londfm,  1909,  3.  cd.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  278,  figs.  15,  map  1). — According  to 
the  authors,  4n  this  third  edition  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  580)  the  chapters  on  analytical 
methods  have  been  considerably  enlarged  with  a  view  to  making  the  volnme 
more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  chemical  and  sanitary  engineer  as  well  as  to 
the  general  student  and  householder.  **  In  a  subject  so  rapidly  advancing  tit** 
printed  page  can  hardly  hoi)e  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  but  all  the 
methods  have  been  reviewed  or  modified,  and  tentative  ones  have  been  retained 
or  dropped  as  experience  has  indicated  their  value" 

The  bibliography,  which  is  a  si)ecial  feature,  has  also  been  brought  up  to  date. 

International  Conerress  on  Pure  Foods  and  Alimentary  Substances,  L.  31. 
l~)ouoLAS  (Xature  [London],  82  (1909),  No.  2088,  pp.  25,  26).— -In  this  cond«i»d 
account  of  the  Second  International  Congress  for  the  Repression  of  Adulteration 
of  Alimentary  and  Pharmaceutical  Products,  held  In  Paris,  the  author  has  snm- 
marized  data  regarding  the  extent  of  the  work  carried  on  and  some  of  the  more 
notable  decisions. 

Quotations  from  his  summary  follow: 

"  Bread  was  declared  to  be  the  product  resulting  from  the  baking  of  dourii 
made  from  pure  wheat  flour,  with  the  addition  of  yeast,  water,  and  salt.  .Knj 
other  product  meant  as  a  substitute  for  bread  should  not  bear  the  name,  and 
its  composition  should  be  declared  at  the  time  of  sale.  It  was  subsequently  de- 
clared that  the  addition  of  baking  iwwder,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  tartari*' 
acid  were  quite  permissible  and  regular  operations.  Alum  was  entirely  pro- 
hibited. 

**  Coffee  was  clearly  defined  as  being  only  worthy  of  that  name  when  derived 
from  coffee  berries  and  when  free  from  any  foreign  mixture,  such  as  chicory  or 
any  other  substance.  Cocoa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  easily  defined 
liong  discussions  on  the  comiwsitlon  of  this  product  took  place  In  the  section,  awl 
It  was  agreed  that  It  would  be  better  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  International 
commission  of  experts.  The  main  question  was  as  to  whether  the  addition  of 
alkali  to  cocoa  was  justifiable  or  not.  .  .  .  The  discussions  on  the  subject  In  the 
hygienic  section  were  prolonged  and  sometimes  very  heated,  but  In  the  final  issoe 
It  was  agreed  that  2  per  cent  of  alkali  should  be  allowed.  An  International 
commission  will  consider  the  whole  matter,  as  It  appears  that  cheap  cocoas  are 
not  only  sophisticated  with  alkalis,  but  additions,  which  are  simply  adulterT- 
tlons.  are  common.  .  .  . 

'*  At  the  Geneva  congress  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  definition  of 
pure  butter  was  a  political  matter  rather  than  a  hygienic  question,  and  the 
voting  seeme<l  to  be  between  the  fresh  butter  and  the  salt  butter  makers.  Owing 
to  the  greater  attendance  at  the  Paris  congress  there  was  a  greater  body  of  opin- 
ion, hence  the  discussions  were  more  prolonged,  and,  for  that  matter,  more  in- 
teresting. The  first  question  was  as  to  the  empirical  standard  of  16  pw  cent 
of  water,  which,  it  was  declared,  was  too  low  for  general  purposes.  It  was 
finally  raised  to  18  per  cent. 
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•*The  next  question  was  in  connection  with  the  use  of  preservatives,  and  it 
was  shown  that  it  was  not  possible  to  conduct  an  export  butter  trade  over  any 
great  distance  without  the  addition  of  some  boron  preservative.  This  addition 
was  allowed,  and  classed  as  a  regular  oiieration,  which  means  that  it  is  now 
conridered  as  necessary  in  the  making  of  some  Icinds  of  butter  as  is  the  addition 
of  salt,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  declared.  Colorings  for  food,  confections, 
and  liquids  came  in  for  considerable  attention,  and  It  was  found  imi)08sibie  to 
resist  the  argument  that  the  sale  of  many  alimentary  products  depended  to  a 
large  ext^it  on  their  appearance,  and  the  use  of  harmless  colors  was  therefore 
r^ermitted.  Twenty  anilins  were  specifically  mentioned  as  being  Inocuous,  and 
they  unbrace  every  shade  used  for  food  purposes." 

Dairy  products  and  eggs  (Indus,  Lait.  [Paris],  34  (1909),  No,  U,  pp,  817- 
,S20). — The  definitions  for  milk  and  other  dairy  products  adopted  by  the  above 
congress  are  quoted. 

The  refiTulation  of  commerce  in  food  products  and  condiments  in  Switzer- 
land (Rev.  Prat.  Abattoirs,  2  (1909),  Nos,  2,  pp,  67-72;  3,  pp,  123-129;  k,  pp. 
173-178;  5,  pp.  217-220;  6,  pp,  265-272;  7,  pp.  326-331;  8,  pp.  372-381;  9,  pp. 
430-433;  10,  pp.  475-482). — ^A  summary  of  Swiss  legislative  enactments. 

Seport  of  the  department  of  food  and  drugrs,  State  Board  of  Health, 
from  March,  1909,  to  October  1,  1909,  H.  E.  Babnard  (Mo.  Bui,  Ind,  Bd, 
Health,  12  (1909),  No.  9,  pp,  121-132). — During  the  time  covered  by  this  reiwrt 
1,423  samples  of  foods  have  been  analyzed,  of  which  979  were  found  to  be  of 
standard  quality  and  properly  labeled,  while  the  remainder  were  adulteratetl  or 
misbranded.  The  samples  consipted  very  largely  of  products  commonly  con- 
sumed during  hot  weather,  such  as  ice  cream,  beverages,  and  milk. 

**A  large  number  of  samples  of  prepared  meats  sold  as  sausage  under  various 
names  were  examined  for  starch  and  preservatives,  and  the  percentage  of 
adulteration  of  these  goods  was  found  to  be  very  high." 
A  number  of  drugs  were  also  examined. 

The  inspection  of  meat  establishments  for  pickling^  and  preparing  meat, 
H.  Mabtel  (Rap,  Op^r,  Heiv.  VH,  Sanit,  Paris  et  D^pt,  Seine  1908,  pp.  181- 
183), — Data  are  given  regarding  French  inspection  work. 

Horse  flesh  as  food,  II.  Mabtel  (Rap,  Op4r.  8erv.  V^t.  Sanit  Paris  et  D^pt. 
Heine  1908,  pp.  152- 155), Statistical  data  are  given  regarding  the  consumption 
of  horse  flesh  as  food. 

Concerning:  the  constituents  of  meat  extract,  R.  Enoeland  (Ber.  Dent. 
Chem,  Oesell.,  42  (1909),  No.  11,  pp,  2457-2462) .—The  conclusion  is  reached 
tliat  the  camitin  of  meat  extract  is  a-oxy-7-trimethyl  amino  butyric  acid. 

Killing:  And  baking:  tests,  C.  E.  Saundebs  (Canada  Ejrpt.  Farms  Rpts. 
1909,  pp,  204-208,  pi,  /).— The  yield  and  baking  strength  of  flour  and  the  color 
of  bread  were  studied  with  several  varieties  of  spring,  durum,  and  winter 
wheats.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  data  were  insufficient  for  general  deduc- 
tions, but  he  considers  that  the  high  position  taken  by  Marquis,  a  variety  of 
spring  wheat,  is  noteworthy. 

The  tests  on  the  effect  of  storage  on  wheat  and  flour  "  confirmed  In  a  general 
way  the  conclusions  previously  reached"  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  358). 

Prom  a  special  series  of  tests  **  It  has  been  established  thus  far  that  when  the 
material  Is  kept  over  in  the  form  of  flour  there  is  a  more  rapid  improvement  in 
color  and  In  strength  tlian  when  it  is  kept  as  wheat.  The  changes  that  occur 
are  not  always  regular,  and  a  few  exceptional  cases  were  found.  In  every 
instance,  however,  there  was  a  gain  In  water-absorbing  power,  and  as  a  rule 
this  gain  was  considerable,  amounting  sometimes  to  more  than  4  per  cent  after 
16  months  of  storage.    There  was  also  invariably  an  improvement  in  the  shape 
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of  the  loaf.     In  rej^ard  to  volume  of  loaf  some  irregularities  occurred  for  wliicfe 
no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  offered  at  present." 

In  studying  the  effects  of  dampness  comparison  was  made  with  the  orijriuil 
grain  of  samples  of  wheat  wet  for  5  minutes  and  samples  damp  for  10  mioatM, 
for  20  days,  and  for  27  days. 

"  The  conclusion  which  must  be  drawn  from  this  series  of  experiments  is  that 
dampness  in  wheat  although  very  injurious  to  Its  appearance  does  not  iwcp*- 
sarily  injure,  but  under  some  conditions  actually  improves,  the  intrinsic  vtlw 
(to  the  baker)  of  the  straight  grade  flour  produced  from  it  No  doubt  injunous 
action  of  the  moisture  would  commence  earlier  at  higher  temperatures  than  it 
did  In  this  series  of  trials  [in  which  in  most  cases  the  temperature  was  40  to 
58**  F.],  but  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  amoant  of 
moisture  present  in  the  wheat  in  these  tests  was  greater  than  that  usually 
found  in  *  damp '  or  *  tough  '  wheat." 

It  is  stated  that  the  determinations  of  the  baking  strength  of  flour  have  hem 
made  with  what  may  be  conveniently  termed  "  plain  "  bread,  that  is,  bread  made 
with  flour,  water,  yeast,  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  a  bread  which  1$ 
probably  similar  in  character  to  that  made  in  Canadian  homes. 

**  Commercial  bakers  almost  invariably  add  one  or  more  ingredients  to  the^r 
dough  either  to  produce  some  special  effect  on  the  lightness,  color  or  flavor,  or 
to  make  their  product  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  so  as  to  bt»  soM 
as  *  fancy '  bread.  .  .  . 

"Among  the  substances,  other  than  water,  yeast,  salt,  and  sugar,  which  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  flour  or  dough  In  bread  making,  the  following  may  Iv 
mentioned :  Lard,  butter,  cotton-seed  oil,  milk,  evaporated  milk,  malt  flour,  malt 
extract,  diastase,  and  potatoes. 

"All  of  these  are  quite  unobjectionable,  provided  the  bread  produced  satisfief 
the  taste  of  the  consumer." 

Tests  were  therefore  undertaken  to  determine  whether  the  addition  of  sort 
ingredients  in  bread  making  affected  the  strength  of  the  flour.  "  In  a  g<*wTal 
way  it  appears  that  most  flours  are  affected  similarly  when  any  additional  sub- 
stance Is  added  to  the  dough.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  one  flour  i^ 
improved  in  strength  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  which  produces  little  or 
no  effect  on  another  flour." 

Flour  bleaching  by  "nitrous  fumes"  (Brit,  Food  Jour.,  11  (1909),  S". 
ISO,  p.  179). — A  brief  account  of  the  examination  of  flour  for  nitrogen  a" 
nitrites  rei>orted  by  the  public  analyst  and  medical  officer  of  health  for  tlh* 
coimty  of  Lanark. 

New  English  method  of  bread  making,  F.  I.  Bright  (Dailp  Con*,  ««'■' 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1909,  No.  56\J),  p.  11),— A  brief  note  on  a  method  of  makinc 
bread  which  it  is  said  Includes  pepsin  In  small  quantities.  It  la  claimed  that 
this  makes  the  loaf  more  digestible  and  does  away  with  all  risk  of  the  bread 
becoming  sour. 

The  survival  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  bread  after  cooking  (yourrnt- 
Remddea,  1909,  p,  ^.5-J;  ahs,  in  Schweiz,  Wchnschr,  Chcm,  u.  Pharm.,  ^7  (/»«^'. 
Ao.  Jt6,  p,  712). — According  to  the  data  summarized,  pathogenic  bacteria  may 
survive  the  heat  of  c(x>klng  In  bread,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  Is  r€«cbf»l 
that  bread  should  be  made  entirely  by  machinery  to  avoid  personal  contamina 
lion. 

Bice  dishes  (Rice  Indus.,  11  (1909),  No,  8,  pp.  22-2^).— A  collection  of 
recipes. 

Blanching  vegetables,  Maurel  and  Carcassaone  (Compt.  Rend.  ^or.  BW 
[Parw],  67  (1909).  No.  25,  pp.  91-93).— In  this  study  of  the  amount  of  mincnl 
matter  removed  by  blanching,  1.  e.,  cooking  in  water  for  a  short  period,  cat?- 
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bage,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  celery  (both  stalks  and  tubers),  asparagus, 
com,  beans,  white  beans,  and  lentils  were  Included,  the  cooking  i)eriod  being 
30  minutes  in  each  case.  It  was  found  that  on  an  average  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  mineral  matter  originally  present  and  50  per  cent  of  the  potassium 
w&e  extracted. 

The  loss  of  salt  sustained  when  cereals  and  vegetables  are  cooked  by 
boilinfiT,  Maurel  and  Caecanague  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  {1909), 
yo.  26,  pp.  211-213). — When  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  were  boiled  for  3  hours 
the  water  contained  47  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral  matter  and  49  per  cent  of 
the  total  potassium  originally  present.  With  white  beans,  lentils,  and  dried 
peas,  the  average  amount  of  total  mineral  matter  removed  was  40  per  cent  and 
of  potassium  72  per  cent  of  the  quantity  originally  present.  With  potatoes,  the 
values  were  61  and  54  per  cent,  respectively.  A  comparison  of  blanching  white 
beans  (see  above)  with  complete  cooking,  showed  that  34  per  cent  more  of  the 
total  mineral  matter  and  16  per  cent  more  of  the  potassium  were  removed  by 
the  longer  cooking  period.  A  similar  comparison  made  with  lentils  gave  corre- 
sponding values  of  21  and  22  i)er  cent. 

From  their  investigations  as  a  whole  the  authors  conclude  that  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize  cooked  by  boiling  lose  1.5  gm.  mineral  matter  per  100  gm.  material, 
white  beans  about  2  gm.,  and  potatoes  about  1  gm. 

Markets  for  cranberries  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  iSf.],  1909,  xVo. 
5655,  pp.  1-5). — In  this  summary  of  data  regarding  the  i)08slbilities  of  extending 
the  use  of  American  cranberries  in  Europe  some  data  are  given  concerning  the 
utilization  of  this  fruit  in  Europe,  the  demand  for  canned  cranl)errle8,  and  a 
German  method  of  cooking  them. 

Fruits  as  carriers  of  micro-organisms,  A.  Sartoey  and  Fillassieb  {Compt 
Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  {1909),  No.  30,  pp.  U5-Ji^7).—An  exi)erimental 
study  of  fruits  exposed  for  sale  in  Paris  streets  showed  that  they  carried  on  the 
surface  a  very  large  number  of  micro-organisms,  the  princiiml  species  found 
being  PenicUlium  glaucum,  Rhizopus  nigricans.  Pyogenes  aureus,  Bacillus  tei^io, 
B.  subtUis,  and  Micrococcus  candicans.  Washing  removed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  bacteria,  as  was  shown  by  the  diminished  number  found  in  the  second 
and  third  wash  waters  as  compared  with  the  first.  From  the  study  as  a  whole 
the  author  concludes  that  the  sale  of  fruits  intended  for  consumption  without 
cooking  should  be  subject  to*  regulation. 

[Olive  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  Levant],  J.  L.  Brod£  (Mo.  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1909,  No.  3^9,  pp.  87-95).— Information  is  summarized 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil,  its  use  locally,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  for  food  purposes. 

According  to  the  author,  "considerable  olive  oil  is  produced  In  the  levant. 
The  natives  are  very  fond  of  it  and  use  it  freely  in  many  forms.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  workman  at  his  noonday  meal  take  a  half-liter  bottle 
of  olive  oil  and  saturate  his  food  with  it.  In  the  country  in  spring  and  summer 
the  workman's  lunch  consists  mainly  of  bread  and  raw  vegetables  covered  with 
olive  oil." 

The  caffein  content  of  coffee  and  the  loss  of  caffein  in  roasting,  Rtkter 
(fichweiz.  Wchnschr.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  ^7  (1909),  No.  45,  pp.  692,  6'.9,?).— Ac- 
cording to  the  data  summarized  coffee  loses  from  1.5  to  S.53  per  cent  of  its 
caflfein  on  roasting.  Different  sorts  of  coffee  were  studied  and  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  kind  of  coffee  by  noting  the 
loss  of  caffein. 

Coffee  extract  and  coffee  infusion,  Beeoer  (Schicciz.  Wchnschr.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,  jJ7  {1909),  No.  ^5,  pp.  691,  6.92).— Data  are  summarized  regarding  the 
average  size  of  portions  and  the  caffein  content  of  coffee  served   in   hotels, 
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restaurants,  etc.,  in  Berlin.  In  the  case  of  hotels,  the  portion  of  coffee  serred 
at  brealcfast  contained  on  an  average  0.256  gm.  caffein  and  the  portion  servBd 
in  i3eople*8  kitchens,  0.0423  gm.  The  other  samples  examined  ranged  between 
these  extremes. 

Some  investigations  on  the  toxicology  of  tin,  with  special  reference  to 
the  metallic  contamination  of  canned  foods,  S.  B.  Schryveb  (Jour,  Hifff. 
[Cambridge],  9  (1909),  No,  S,  pp,  258-^65) ,— The  investigations  reported  were 
Hummarized  in  a  publication  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1155). 

Tin  poisoning,  A.  Eckardt  {Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  \ahr.  u,  GenustmiL,  1^ 
(1909),  No.  3,  pp,  193-202), —The  acute  poisoning  with  acetate,  tartrate,  and 
chlorid  of  tin  was  studied  with  a  view  to  determining  the  distribution  of  the 
salts  in  the  organism  and  their  degree  of  toxicity.  The  inorganic  salts  w«re 
found  to  be  the  most  toxic.  The  stomach  was  found  to  harbor  more  tin  tiuu) 
the  kidneys  and  liver,  the  only  other  organs  examined. 

The  author  also  studied  the  rate  of  absorption  of  tin  by  cream  cheeses  whidi 
were  wrapped  in  tinfoil.  The  amount  which  was  taken  up  during  the  ripening 
process  was  very  perceptible. 

Diet  as  an  element  in  increasing  resistance,  with  special  reference  to 
the  protein  ration,  J.  H.  Keixooo  (Trans,  6.  Intemat,  Cong,  Tuberculosis.  3 
(1908),  pp,  740-764)' — ^The  author  has  summarised  data,  some  of  it  the  result 
of  his  own  investigations,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  **  a  low  protein  diet- 
ary, 0.80  to  1.00  gm.  of  albumin  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  per  diem,  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  health,  vigor,  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  endur- 
ance, in  health,'*  and  concludes  further  that  a  low  proteid  dietary  is  advantageous 
In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.     See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  16SK 

Overfeeding  and  mineral  metabolism,  E.  Biebnacki  (Zentbl.  Oesam,  PhyskL 
u.  Path,  Stoffwcrhscls,  n,  »er.,  4  (1909),  Nos.  12,  pp,  44^-455;  13,  pp.  481-496).- 
From  the  results  of  ex|>eriments  with  animals  (dogs)  which  are  reiwrted,  and 
earlier  data  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  364),  the  author  concludes  that  a  diet  with  ex- 
cessively high  energy  value  due  to  large  amounts  of  fat  and  carlwhjrdrates 
(that  is,  the  sort  of  diet  which  is  often  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
and  which  is  also  characteristic  of  the  diet  of  well-to-do  classes),  IndoceB  a 
retention  of  chlorin  and  more  especially  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  phospfaorns. 
Of  these  calcium  seems  most  easily  retahied.  These  deductions  do  not  take 
into  account  a  retention  of  nitrogen  and  water. 

The  author  concludes  further  that  the  real  reason  for  the  retention  of  ash 
constituents  in  overfeeding  with  fat  and  carbohydrates  is  the  small  proporti<m 
of  energy  from  protein  to  energy  from  nitrogen-free  nutrients  in  the  diet,  and 
especially  to  fat  calories. 

The  exi)erimeutal  data  are  discussed  with  reference  to  a  low  protein  diet— 
tliat  is.  a  diet  with  an  unusual  ratio  of  nitrogen  calories  to  nitrogen-free 
calories.  The  author  believes  the  results  of  his  ex|)eriments  show  that  sudi  t 
diet  can  not  be  followed  for  a  long  time  without  a  harmful  effect  upon  the 
nourislmieiit  of  body  organs  and  tissues,  and  he  does  not  think  it  possible  to 
consider  that  metabolism  Is  normal  when  the  normal  relation  between  nltro?- 
onoiis  and  iiltrogen-free  constituents  of  the  diet  is  disturbed  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  by  lowering  the  proportion  of  energy  supplied  by  nitrogenous 
foods. 

Fish  in  the  diet  and  its  effect  on  the  metabolism  of  phosphonis,  caldnou 
and  magnesium,  B.  J.  Slowzoff  (Verhandl.  Oeaell,  Russ,  Arzte  8t,  Peierth.. 
1908-9,  Nov.-Dcc;  abs.  in  Zentbl,  Oesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoffwechscls.  n. 
sen,  4  (1909),  No,  17,  p.  669).—ljes»  uric  acid  and  creatln  were  found  in  the 
urine  on  tish  diet  than  on  meat  diet,  while  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen  wM 
Increased.    When  fish  was  sub8tltut<?d  for  WCftt  io  ftO  Otherwise  uniform  ^^ 
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DO  change  was  noted  in  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus.  The  absorption  of 
eaicinm  was  diminished  5  per  cent  and  the  absorption  of  magnesium  increased 
8  per  cent.  The  fish  period  was  especially  characterized  by  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  calcium  in  the  urine  of  nearly  60  per  cent  and  of  magnesium  of  nearly 
44  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  control  periods. 

The  bearing  of  such  facts  ui)on  invalid  dietetics  is  discussed. 

Daily  menus  for  the  school  year  and  a  dietary  study  for  October  (Cheyney, 
Pa.,  1909,  pp.  k8). — It  Is  stated  tliat  for  3  years  the  attempt  lias  been  made  at 
the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  (Teachers*  Training  School)  to  furnish  the 
pupils  with  properly  balanced  and  wholesome  meals  at  low  cost,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work  the  daily  menus  for  the  school  year  1907-8  have  been  pub- 
lished with  the  results  of  a  dietary  study  which  covered  the  month  of  October. 

The  number  of  persons  provided  for  was  60  and  the  average  cost  of  the  food 
per  person  per  day  for  the  year  was  21  cts.  It  is  stated  that  on  an  average  the 
waste  was  10  per  cent  of  the  food  as  purchased.  According  to  the  results  of  the 
dietary  study,  the  food  as  purcliased  cost  18  cts.  per  person  per  day,  while  the 
food  served  supplied  98  gm.  protein,  100  gm.  fat,  and  351  gm.  carbohydrates  per 
person  p«-  day,  the  total  energy  being  2.758  calories.  The  daily  menus  were 
fairly  varied,  meats,  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  bread,  and  other  cereal 
foods  being  used  in  the  same  combinations  as  commonly  found  on  home  tables. 
Meats  and  eggs  were  freely  used,  judging  by  the  menus.  According  to  the  re- 
port all  of  the  pupils  Improved  in  health  and  worlsing  energy  on  the  diet. 

A  system  of  records  has  l)een  devised  for  the  storeroom,  kitchen,  and  dining 
room,  which,  it  is  stated,  enabled  the  management  by  actual  measurement  to 
exercise  **  the  strictest  economy  In  purchasing,  preparing,  cooking,  serving,  and 
preserving  the  food  materials." 

All  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  assist  in  the  work  and  the  immediate  direction 
of  it  Is  under  a  graduate  from  the  domestic  science  course. 

^*  The  experiences  of  this  effort  have  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  in  this  institute.  The  subject  is  now  both  practical  and  practicable,  and 
we  furnish  our  pupils  skill  as  well  as  knowledge." 

The  school  child's  breakfast,  W.  C.  HoLr.oPETER  {Jour.  Amer,  Med,  Assoc, 
53  {1909),  No,  21,  pp,  1727-1730). — Except  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases, 
according  to  the  author,  poverty  Is  not  the  real  reason  why  children  go  break- 
fastless  to  school  in  this  country.  The  appetite  of  children  is  capricious  in 
the  morning,  the  real  cause  for  this  being  the  bad  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
home  and  this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  finding  a  remedy. 

Of  the  2,169  children  questioned  only  6  claimed  to  eat  no  breakfast.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  children  ate  bread,  35  per  cent  a  cereal,  40  per  cent  eggs, 
and  18  per  cent  cakes,  and  58  per  cent  drank  coffee,  15  per  cent  milk,  11  i)er  cent 
cocoa,  and  11  per  cent  tea.    Data  are  also  given  regarding  other  foods. 

"In  conclusion,  while  we  can  not  draw  a  definite  result  from  the  analysis 
of  so  small  a  number  of  school  children  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
taken  for  their  breakfasts,  we  may  infer  that  the  school  child  has  a  chance — 
a  poor  one,  indeed — for  a  breakfast ;  and  the  reason  he  has  so  poor  a  one 
is  not  that  he  has  no  food,  but  unfortunate  surroundings  to  prepare  him  for 
this  subject 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Penny  lunches,  H.  H.  Bonnell  {Starr  Centre  Assoe.  [Rpt.],  1909.  pp.  1H-20. 
fig,  1). — The  work  of  the  year  In  serving  penny  lunches  In  Philadelphia  In 
certain  public  schools  is  described.  The  average  number  of  children  served 
per  day  was  560.  The  foods  served  are  enumerated  and  their  estimated 
nutritive  value  reported. 
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'*Tbe  endeavor  to  supply  children  in  the  schools  where  these  Innches  tn 
maintained  with  nutritious  food  at  small  cost  has  met  with  gratifying  8iioceeiL" 

The  worlc  is  undertalcen  by  a  philanthropic  association  and  an  attempt  Is 
made  through  this  school  work  to  reach  the  pupils*  homes  and  improre  liTinc 
conditiona  <• 

The  feeding  of  school  children,  R.  Cbowley  {Pub,  Health  [London],  2S 
(1909),  No,  S,  p.  101),— An  account  is  given  of  the  supplying  of  breakfaits  uA 
dinners  to  children  during  1908  in  schools  In  Bradford,  England.  There  are  te 
all  20  dining  rooms  where  meals  are  served.  The  average  cost  of  the  food 
alone  was  2.2  cts.,  and  the  total  cost  including  all  administrative  expenses,  18 
cts.,  per  meal  per  child. 

School  canteens  in  Paris,  L.  Butte  (Hev,  floe.  8cL  Hyg.  Aliment,.  5  (/S***, 
No,  Sy  pp.  573-616). — The  organization  and  management  of  the  Paris  ^ystcn 
of  supplying  foods  to  school  children  is  discussed  and  a  large  amount  <i 
statistical  and  other  data  summarized.  The  recommendation  Is  made  tlict 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  school  canteens  In  large  towns  should  iodiMk 
physiologists,  chemists,  medical  experts,  and  economists.  The  author  al» 
recommends  that  the  pupils  who  receive  food  without  cost  should  l>e  served  a 
a  special  room. 

Free  noonday  meals  for  needy  children,  C.  Dbiessers  (Rev.  8oc.  8ci.  Bff. 
Aliment,,  5  {1908),  No,  3,  pp.  672,  673). —A  crlUcal  discussion  of  the  Frenek 
system  of  school  canteens. 

Public  charity  in  relation  to  food,  P.  Ck)BNET  (Rev.  8oe.  8ei,  Hyg.  AlimettL, 
5  (1908),  No,  3,  pp,  557-561),— In  this  discussion  of  the  diet  of  the  poor  a  num- 
ber of  dally  menus  are  given  together  with  the  cost  of  the  foods.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  observed  faults  in  the  diet  in  such  cases  are  due  to  iDSofl- 
clent  food. 

Cost  of  living — ^prices — ^wages,  G.  D.  Baylet  (Handbook  Brit.  Ouiana,  I9&9. 
pp,  579-581), — Data  are  given  regarding  board,  house  rent,  cost  of  domeitac 
servants,  and  prices  of  various  articles  of  food  in  British  Guiana. 

Listy  with  local  prices,  of  tools  and  implements  and  utensils  oaad  in  the 
interior,  O.  D.  Bayley  (Handbook  Brit,  Ouiana,  1909,  pp.  529^32). — Detmiied 
information  Is  given  regarding  the  kind  and  cost  of  camp  utensils  needed  ia 
the  interior  of  British  Guiana  and  a  list  of  provisions  estimated  as  necesur 
for  10  men  for  4  months. 

Cost  of  living  in  China,  J.  C.  McNally  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  RptK  ( £7.  S.]. 
1909,  No,  3650,  p,  12), — Information  is  briefly  summarized  regarding  the  i&- 
crease  in  cost  of  foods  and  other  household  expenses  in  China,  particularly  for 
foreign  residents,  during  the  last  10  years. 

Studies  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  fat  distribution,  G.  Mahbtieu 
(Arch,  Physiol.  [Pfluger],  129  (1909),  No,  1-2,  pp.  -^6-62).— Using  dogs  as  8al>> 
Jects.  the  author  determined  the  proportion  of  total  fat  and  fat  which  couM  be 
extracted  with  ether  in  the  blood,  muscle,  heart,  liver,  and  brain  under  ncneal 
and  pathological  conditions! 

Variations  in  the  amylolytic  power  of  the  saliva  of  nursing  infmnts,  G. 
FiNizio  (Rev.  Hyg.  et  Med,  Infant,,  8  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  22^-2-^P ) .— The  data  re- 
ported show  that  in  normal  infants  the  amylolytic  power  of  the  saliva  from  tk# 
first  days  after  birth  to  12  months  is  more  marked  In  the  earlier  period  thtB 
in  the  later.  When  a  year  old  this  amylolytic  power  of  the  saliva  is  Uttif 
inferior  to  that  of  a  child  2  or  3  years  old,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of  an 
adult.  The  amylolytic  power  of  the  saliva  of  infants  of  the  same  age  is  i»i< 
always  the  same. 

The  iron  content  of  the  spleen,  O.  Capezzuoli  (Ztachr,  Physiol.  ChewK,  «fl 
(1909),  No.  1,  pp.  lO-l.'f).— In  the  spleen  us  well  as  in  the  livw  an  iron-contala 
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ing  nucleoproteid  is  found  with  2.32  to  2.68  per  cent  phosphorus.  The  amount 
of  iron  removable  by  cooking  in  water  varies,  being  highest  in  the  first  broth, 
which  shows  from  1.48  to  2  per  cent.  The  filtrate  from  the  nucleoproteid  con- 
tains from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  ramovable  in  hot  water. 

Some  observations  on  the  study  of  the  intestinal  bacteria,  A.  I.  Kendall 
iJour.  Biol.  Chem,,  6  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  499-507 ) .—The  author  states  that  his 
purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  procedure  and  the  use 
of  media  through  which  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  significance  of 
bacterial  activity  in  the  intestine  may  be  obtained.  In  the  data  discussed  he 
considers  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interdependence  of  diet,  bac- 
teria, and  the  end  products  of  bacterial  activity  which  appear  in  the  urine,  and 
the  methods  of  procedure  outlined  are  based  upon  such  relations. 

*The  nature  of  the  diet  practically  determines  the  dominant  tyi)e8  of  intesti- 
nal bacteria,  and  these  organisms  in  turn,  acting  upon  the  digestive  products 
of  the  diet  elaborate  the  end  products  of  their  activity  which  appear  in  the 
urine. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  few  anaerobes  (which  derive  their  oxygen  from 
the  combustion  of  carbohydrates)  the  majority  of  the  prominent  types  of  the 
normal  flora  which  develop  on  a  protein  diet  grow  luxuriantly  in  media  free 
from  carbohydrate,  while  those  developing  on  a  carbohydrate  regimen  grow 
lK>orly,  or  even  not  at  all.  unless  carbohydrate  is  present.  Hence  by  Inoculating 
portions  of  the  mixed  fecal  flora  with  gelatin  and  milk  and  observing  the  degree 
and  rapidity  of  peptonization,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character 
of  the  proteolytic  flora.  At  the  same  time  these  media  furnish  conditions  so 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  these  organisms  that  they  can  be  regarded  as 
selective  for  the  isolation  of  the  proteolytic  flora. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  through  the  use  of  media  containing  carbohydrate,  and 
particularly  the  acid  dextrose  broth,  one  obtains  a  fairly  specific  enrichment  of 
the  acidophilic  flora,  characteristic  of  a  carbohydrate  regimen. 

"Furthermore,  through  the  use  of  these  selective  media  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  Judgment  of  the  completeness  of  the  bacterial  resjionse  to  the  nature  of 
the  diet.  For  example,  if  the  experimental  animal  is  on  a  carbohydrate  regimen, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  growth  in  protein  media  will  indicate  the  presence 
or  abs^ice  of  proteolytic  bacteria,  since  the  acidophilic  organisms  do  not  grow 
well  in  these  media  and  can  not,  therefore,  inhibit  the  growth  of  these  organ- 
Isms.  Conversely,  with  a  prdtein  diet,  the  presence  or  absence  of  acidophiles 
may  be  determined  by  inoculating  the  mixed  fecal  flora  into  acid  dextrose  broth, 
which  is  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  proteolytic  types.  These  deter- 
minations may  be  made  roughly  quantitative  for  the  diflferent  types  by  inocu- 
lating definite  amounts  of  the  ipixed  fecal  flora  into  appropriate  media. 

"The  end  products  of  bacterial  activity  which  appear  in  the  urine  are 
important  for  two  reasons :  They  indicate  the  types  of  bacterial  activity  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  their  reproduction  in  artiflcal  media  by  pure  cultures 
derived  from  the  intestinal  flora  furnishes  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
imrticlpation  of  these  organisms  in  the  process." 

The  fecal  bacteria  of  healthy  men,  W.  J.  MacNeal,  Ij.  L.  Latzer  and  J.  K. 
Kerb  (Jour,  Infect,  Diseases,  6  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  123-169,  fig,  /).— Exi>eri- 
mental  methods  are  outlined  and  the  results  reporte<i  of  an  extended  stmiy  of 
feces,  undertaken  at  the  department  of  animal  husbandry.  University  of  Illinois. 
in  connection  with  an  experiment  on  the  influence  of  curtni  meats  ui^on  human 
health. 

"  I>uring  the  course  of  the  work  260  stools  were  examined.  About  three- 
fourths  of  these  serve  as  the  basis  of  this  imi»er." 
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The  conclusions  which  were  drawn  follow: 

*'A  homogeneous  suspension  of  the  bacteria  of  adult  human  feces  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  making  it  sufficiently  dilute,  1 :  100. 

"  In  such  a  suspension  the  bacteria  can  be  counted  mlcroseoplcallT  by  an 
experienced  observer,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

**The  gravimetric  method  of  Strasburger  for  determining  the  quantity  <rf 
fecal  bacteria  Is  more  time  consuming,  but  the  method  is  capable  of  a  bi^er 
degree  of  accuracy  than  the  enumeration  procedures.  The  separation  of  the 
bacteria  should  be  done  by  fractional  sedimentation  In  a  high  speed  centri- 
fuge, and  requires  careful  work  at  every  step. 

''  In  the  case  of  normal  adult  men,  eating  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  the  aver- 
age number  of  fecal  bacteria  excreted  dally  is  about  33X10";  the  averijee 
dally  bacterial  dry  substance  about  5.34  gm.,  and  the  daily  l>acterial  nitrofxn 
0.585  gm.,  making  up  46.3  per  cent  of  the  total  fecal  nitrogen.  There  is  caDsAd- 
erable  Individual  variation  in  the  average  quantity  of  fecal  bacteria  even  is 
persons  taking  the  same  diet. 

"  The  results  of  enumeration  do  not  correspond  accurately  with  the  results 
of  gravimetric  determination  of  the  bacteria  under  different  conditioa&  Hk 
fecal  bacteria  as  Individuals  contain  an  amount  of  dry  substance  subject  to 
considerable  variation. 

"The  bacteria  of  the  adult  human  feces  are  Gram  negative  for  the  mos 
part,  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  bacteria  being  Gram  negative  badllL  Grta 
positive  rods  are  constantly  present 

**  It  Is  i)osslble  to  recognize  microscopically  a  number  of  morphologirallT 
different  bacteria,  present  in  such  numbers  that  they  must  liave  resulted  frooj 
multiplication  In  the  Intestine.  .  .  .  Therefore  there  are  several  species  of  bac- 
teria whose  normal  habitat  is  the  human  intestine. 

**  Free  spores  are  almost  constantly  present  In  considerable  uumber  In  tb^ 
feces.  They  are  more  numerous  in  dry  stools  as  a  rule.  Diarrheal  stiiok 
however,  sometimes  show  a  very  large  number  of  free  spores. 

**Thin,  flexible  spirals  are  quite  frequently  present  in  normal  stools.  Md 
under  some  conditions  are  very  numerous. 

**The  direct  quantitative  determinations  of  the  fecal  Iwicteria  fomisfa  e*i 
dence  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Imcterial  growth  in  the  intestine.  Tto 
seems  to  be  a  delicate  index  of  intestinal  conditions." 

Some  observations  on  a  twenty-four  hours' *  walking:  race,  F.  Cook.  R  a 
ScuLEisiNGER.  and  A.  H.  Todd  (Brit  MM.  Jour.,  1909,  No.  2S52,  pp.  JSSi- 
1528). — Cardiac  condition,  blood  pressure,  body  weight  general  appearance, 
urine,  and  food  were  studied  in  connection  with  a  24-hour  walking  race  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  September,  1909.  The  food  taken  during  the  race 
varied  somewhat,  but  without  exception  the  competitors'  previous  diet  did  nrt 
differ  markedly  from  that  of  ordinary  Individuals.  Nausea  and  other  unpleat- 
ant  symptoms  were  observed  after  eating  during  the  contest  which  the  antborv 
attribute  to  the  use  of  carbohydrate  foods,  and  they  therefore  reconunend  that 
In  a  contest  of  this  character  little  or  no  food  be  taken  during  the  period  of 
physical  exertion,  though  albumin  water  or  some  such  preparation  may  be 
given  to  avoid  the  depressing  mental  effect  consequent  upon  withholding  all 
food. 

**  Soldiers  bearing  heavy  clothing  and  equipment  have  frequently  marched  for 
many  hours  with  no  food,  provided  that  a  sufficiency  of  water  Is  available.  Kx- 
I)erlnient8  on  animals,  too,  show  that  external  work  can  be  performed  for  some 
days  on  a  water  diet  only."  In  other  words,  the  Individual  shonld  depeul 
for  his  severe  exertion  upon  the  energy  derived  from  his  previous  diet  ratbcr 
than  from  food  taken  during  the  period  of  work. 
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The  effects  of  rapid  and  prolonged  deep  breathing,  D.  F.  Com  stock  (i^ciencc, 
n.  ser,,  SO  (J 909),  No.  779,  pp.  80^,  805).— According  to  the  author's  observa- 
tions, deep  and  violent  breathing  Is  a  mental  stimulant  and  has  a  marked  effect 
in  diminlahiog  muscular  fatigue.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  after  deep 
breathing  the  number  of  timeR  a  difficult  arm  exercise  with  heavy  weights  could 
be  repeated  without  fatigue  was  increased  30  per  cent  An  increase  in  pulse  rate 
was  noted  while  the  rapid  breathing  was  continued  as  well  as  the  ability  to  hold 
the  breath  for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  otherwise  the  case. 

The  new  institute  for  animal  physiology  at  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
College,  N.  Zuntz  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  S8  (1909),  Sup.  5,  pp.  473-490)  .—The  con- 
struction, arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  institute  for  animal  physiology 
are  described  and  the  plans  for  work  outlined,  including  that  at  present  under- 
taken and  proposed  lines  of  research  with  both  men  and  animals. 

ANIMAL  PBODXJGTIOK. 

Handbook  of  animal  feeding  and  feeding  stuffs,  E.  Pott  (Handbuch  der 
tierischen  Emahrung  und  der  landuHrtschafilicken  Fuitermiitel.  Berlin,  J907. 
vol  2,  pt.  1,  pp.  XVI -^612;  1909,  vol.  3,  pU  2,  pp.  XI I -\- 264). —This  work  has 
been  expanded  into  3  instead  of  2  volumes  as  announced  in  the  first  volume, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  290).  Volume  2  treats  of  green  feeds  in  gen- 
eral, hay,  straw,  chaff  and  hulls  of  seeds,  roots  and  tubers,  fleshy  fruits,  grains, 
and  injurious  plants.  In  the  third  volume  by-products  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
stances which  have  be^i  used  for  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  coffee,  alcohol,  peat, 
ealt.  charcoal,  drugs,  snails,  mussels,  flies,  and  May  beetles  ground  into  meal, 
are  treated  in  detail.  The  by-products  Include  a  great  variety  of  substances  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  such  as  distillery  slop,  beet  leaves,  molassen, 
castor  pomace,  and  wastes  produced  In  the  manufacture  of  ivory-nut  buttons, 
paper,  and  other  industries.  Throughout  the  work  there  are  references  to  the 
literature  on  feeding  stuffs. 

Stock  feeds,  B.  W.  Kilgore  et  al.  (Bui.  N.  0.  Dept.  Agn,  30  {1909),  No. 
11,  pp.  60). — This  contains  the  text  of  the  new  feeding  stuffs  law  and  analyses 
of  543  samples,  including  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  shorts,  shipstuff,  rye,  mo- 
lasses, alfalfa,  rice  feeds,  beet  pulp,  peanut,  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals,  and 
poultry  and  mixed  feeds. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs  of  Pennsylvania  in  1908,  F.  D.  Filler  (Penn. 
Dept  Agr.  Bui.  175,  pp.  149). — This  bulletin  contains  the  feeding  stuffs  law  of 
Pennsylvania  and  reports  chemical  analyses  of  1,257  samples  of  feeds.  Including 
cotton  and  linseed  meals,  malt  sprouts,  distillers'  and  brewers'  grains,  gluten, 
hominy  and  cereallne  feeds,  com,  bran,  wheat,  and  oats,  animal  by-products, 
low-grade  flour,  and  poultry,  condimental,  and  mixed  feeds. 

Podders  and  feeding  stuffs,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1909. 
pp.  166-176). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  com,  wheat,  oat,  and  pea  products, 
cotton-seed  meal,  flax  screenings,  milk  albumen,  apple  iwmace,  hay  made  from 
spike-rush  {Bcirpus  cwspitosua),  miscellaneous  feeds,  mangels,  turnips,  and 
carrots. 

Bran,  shorts,  choi>-feed,  W.  J.  Gebald  (Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui. 
191,  pp.  49). — This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  Canadian  feeding  stuffs 
law  of  1909,  and  reports  analyses  of  545  samples  of  bran,  shorts,  and  choi>-fee<l. 

Soy-bean  cake  (Mark  Lane  Express,  W2  {1909),  No.  ',078,  p.  57.^).— Notes 
are  given  on  the  growing  importance  of  soy-bean  cake  as  a  feeding  stuff,  to- 
gether with  analyses  of  the  bean  and  cake. 

[Peedlng  experiments]  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1909,  pp.  75-87,  26fi, 
290-293,  337,  358).— Data  as  to  the  work  of  the  year  are  rei)orted. 
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Experiments  in  beef  production,  J.  H.  Grisdale  (pp.  75-87). — ^IVata  are  re- 
|)orted  on  the  cost  of  gains  in  short  fed  steers,  in  the  production  of  baby  beef, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  several  feeds  in  the  economical-  productioo  ol 
beef.  The  roughaKe  used  generally  consisted  of  clover  hay,  silage,  roots  and 
straw.  Nine  steers  averaging  1,145  lbs.  in  weight  fed  a  grain  ration  of  bnm, 
glutei),  and  oil  meal  for  100  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.77  lbs.  per 
head  at  a  cost  of  5.61  cts.  \yev  pound.  The  net  profit  per  steer  was  $13j67. 
Four  yearlings  averaging  472.5  lbs.  in  weight  fed  for  190  days  on  the  same 
ration  minus  the  oil  meal  made  an  average  daily  dain  of  2.17  lbs.  per  liead 
at  a  cost  of  5.73  cts.  per  pound.    The  net  profit  per  steer  was  $4.43. 

In  the  baby  beef  ex|)eriment  5  steers  weighing  504  Iba  each  on  a  limited 
growing  ration,  of  which  the  grain  consisted  of  bran,  gluten^  oil  meal,  and 
corn  for  393  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.23  lbs.  per  head  at  a  oort 
of  5.5  cts.  |>er  i)ound,  but  there  was  a  loss  of  $2.04  per  head.  Six  steers  weigh- 
ing 593.3  lbs.  each  on  a  full  fattening  ration  for  290  days  made  an  averajfe 
daily  gain  of  1.61  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  6.02  cts.  per  pound.  The  avenge 
profit  |)er  head  was  $5.19. 

Three  steers  weighing  923  lbs.  each,  on  a  grain  ration  of  bran  and  groand 
corn  for  70  days,  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  2  lbs.  at  a  cost  of 
8.15  cts.  per  pound.  The  net  profit  per  steer  was  $1.47.  Three  steers  weighinif 
735  lbs.  each,  on  a  grain  ration  of  bran  and  oil  meal  for  70  days,  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.1  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  7.19  cts.  per  pound,  and  gave 
a  profit  ]>er  head  of  $1.26.  Three  steers  weighing  837  ll>8.  each  on  a  grain  ratioo 
of  bran,  gluten,  and  oil  meal  for  70  days,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.53 
lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  9.9  eta  per  pound.  There  was  a  net  loss  of  12  cti 
l>er  steer. 

Five  calves  dropped  in  1907  weighing  at  the  start  about  84  lbs.  each,  fed  a 
limited  growing  ration  of  which  the  grain  consisted  of  bran,  oil  and  gluteo 
meals,  oats,  and  com  made  an  average  dally  gain  for  729  days  of  1.24  lbs.  pa* 
head  at  a  cost  of  4.66  cts.  per  pound.  There  was  an  average  loss  per  steCT  of 
J^2.05.  Six  steers  weighing  106  lbs.  each,  on  a  full  fattening  ration  containing 
the  same  Ingredients,  made  an  average  daily  gain  in  626  days  of  1.52  lbs.  per 
head  at  a  cost  of  4.K8  cts.  i>er  pound.    The  profit  per  head  was  $5.19. 

tftrine  feeding  experiments,  J.  H.  Grisdale  (pp.  82-^). — ^The  aim  of  these 
exi>eriments  was  to  comi)are  gluten,  imi)erial  feed  flour,  and  a  mixture  of  ott«, 
oil  meal  and  imiierlal  flour  as  feeds  for  swine,  and  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  valne 
of  potatoes  as  a  supplement  to  these  feeds.  The  main  feeding  period  lasted  42 
days  and  there  were  10  pigs  in  each  lot.  The  basal  ration  consisted  of  barley 
and  bran.  The  average  dally  gain  on  the  supplementary  ration  of  gluten  and 
|K>tatoe8  was  1.35  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  4.84  cts.  per  pound.  On  the  glutffl 
ration  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.99  lb.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  6.11  cts.  per  pound. 
On  the  imi)erlal  flour  and  potato  ration  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.11  Iba. 
l>er  head  at  a  cost  of  4.6  cts.  per  iwund.  On  the  lmi)erlal  flour  ration  the 
average  dally  gain  was  0.52  lb.  i)er  head  at  a  cost  of  8.41  cts.  per  pound.  On  a 
mixture  of  oats.  imi»erial  flour,  and  oil  meal  the  average  dally  gain  was  1.17 
lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  4.68  cts.  per  pound. 

Cattle  feeding  experiment,  A.  Mackay  (pp.  337,  338). — In  this  test  western 
rye  grass  was  compared  with  alfalfa.  Two  lots  of  3-year-old  steers  welghinjE 
a  little  over  1,(KK)  lbs.  each  were  fed  for  16  weeks  a  basal  ration  of  com  and 
linseed  meals.  The  lot  receiving  rye  grass  as  a  supplementary  feed  made  an 
average  gain  of  228  lbs.  and  the  cost  $49.07  per  head.  On  the  alfalfa  ration 
llie  average  gain  was  177  lbs.  and  the  cost  $51.07  per  head.  The  net  i>rofit  per 
bead  ou  the  rye  grass  was  $11.10,  and  on  the  alfalfa  $9.81. 
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The  manacrement  and  feedincr  of  cattle,  T.  Shaw  (New  York  and  London, 
1909,  pp.  XXXI-h^ei,  pi.  /,  figs.  25). —In  this  book,  written  for  the  practical 
feeder,  the  author's  aim  has  be«i  to  cover  the  entire  ground  relating  to  the 
feeding  and  management  of  cattle  from  birth  to  maturity.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  the  special  topics  of  finishing  beef  cattle,  baby  beef,  marketing, 
growing  and  fitting  for  exhibition,  stabling,  dehorning,  spaying  and  castrating, 
diseases,  and  injurious  insects. 

Iiv«  stock:  Breeding  and  management,  P.  McCk)NNELL  (London  and  New 
York,  pp.  112,  pi.  i,  figs,  15). — ^This  contains  a  short  description  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  live  stock  farming,  of  each  breed  worthy  of  note,  and  of  the 
directions  in  which  further  improvement  may  be  expected. 

The  biologist's  part  in  practical  plant  and  animal  breeding,  J.  W.  Habsh- 
BEBGEB  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  35  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  25^-265,)— A  paper  read  before 
the  Pennoylvanla  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  March,  1909,  in  which  are 
discussed  line-breeding,  lu-breedlng,  crossing,  and  the  determination  of  sex. 

The  author  reviews  the  great  service  which  biologists  like  Darwin,  Mendel, 
De  Tries,  and  Marchals,  have  rendered  to  the  practical  breeder,  and  states  that 
**  the  practical  plant  and  animal  breeder  can  not  neglect  to  oicourage  the  biolo- 
gist In  his  pursuit  of  pure  scientific  investigation,  because  some  of  the  ap- 
parently least  practical  research  work  may  prove  ultimately  to  be  of  the 
highest  practical  value." 

A  Btadj  of  inheritance  in  mice  with  reference  to  their  susceptibility 
to  transplantable  tumors,  B.  E.  Ttzzeb  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  21  (1909),  No. 
3,  pp.  519^73,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  the  susceptibility  to  an  Inoculable  tumor  is  transmitted  In  accordance 
with  Mendel's  law.  The  results  show  that  the  successful  transplantation  of 
tumor  tissue  in  mice  is  dependent  upon  three  main  factors — ^the  method  of 
inoculation,  the  character  of  the  individual  tumor  employed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  tissue  upon  which  the  tumor  is  Implanted.  The  three  factors  are  subject  to 
great  variation  as  well  as  other  subsidiary  conditions. 

A  tumor  which  originated  in  a  Japanese  waltzing  mouse  was  transplanted 
for  many  generations  In  mice  of  the  same  variety,  but  invariably  failed  to  grow 
when  inoculated  into  common  mice.  Attempts  to  inoculate  Japanese  waltzing 
mice  with  the  Jensen  tumor  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  Ehrlich  *'  Stamme  II " 
tumor  in  this  variety  developed  more  slowly  and  In  fewer  cases  than  in  com- 
mon mice. 

The  hybrids  of  the  first  generation  of  a  cross  between  common  albinos  and 
the  Japanese  waltzing  mice  were  found  to  be  slightly  more  susceptible  than  the 
latter  but  less  susceptible  than  common  mice.  The  Japanese  waltzing  mouse 
tmnor,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  more  readily  in  these  hybrids  than  in  Japanese 
waltzing  mice.  The  offspring  of  such  hybrids  were  found,  however,  to  be  ab- 
solutely insusc^tlble  to  this  tumor,  as  were  mice  of  the  third  filial  generation. 

**  Susceptibllty  to  an  Inocular  tumor  is  neither,  therefore,  inherited  in  accord- 
ance with  Mendel's  law,  nor  are  the  results  obtained  from  cross-breeding  ex- 
plained by  any  other  known  principle  of  inheritance. 

"There  Is  no  correlation  between  any  of  the  visible  racial  character  and 
sasceptlbility  to  the  Inoculable  tumors  employed  .  .  .  It  is  found  that  the 
size  of  an  animal  does  not  Influence  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  tumor,  except 
possibly  in  its  late  development  Tumors  grow  most  raj)ldly  in  young  animals 
in  which  IxHiy  growth  is  greatest. 

"It  is  possible  that  results  of  another  sort  may  attend  the  cross-breeding 
of  other  varieties  or  breeds  of  mice,  but  from  the  data  at  hand  It  Is  apparent 
that  tlie  factor  of  race  or,  better,  of  blood  relationship,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  investigation  of  transplantable  tumors.*' 
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Some  effects  of  external- conditions  upon  the  white  mouse,  F.  R  ScMmai 
(Jour.  Empt,  ZooU  7  {1909),  No.  1,  pp,  97-105,  figs.  /^).— An  inqniry  into  t^ 
effect  of  differences  of  temperature  and  humidity  upon  the  post-natal  de%-ekn>- 
ment  of  the  white  mouse,  tbe  primary  object  being  to  test  the  question  of  the 
transmission  of  certain  characters,  is  reported.  Upwards  of  400  indiTidub 
were  used  and  the  results  showed  that  different  temperatures  operating  throng 
out  tbe  period  of  growtb  did  affect  tbe  dimensions  of  the  tail,  foot,  ear,  and 
probably  hair.  The  tails  of  mice  kept  in  a  warm  room  were  from  12  to  ox^ 
30  per  cent  longer  than  those  from  mice  kept  In  a  cold  room.  The  modificatiottt 
thus  artificially  produced  are  such  as  have  long  been  known  to  distinguish 
northern  from  southern  races  of  mammals. 

The  reappearance  in  the  offspring  of  artificially  produced  parental  modi- 
fications, F.  B.  SUMNEB  {Amer.  Nat.,  U  {1910),  No,  511,  pp.  5-lS,  fkgn.  i» — 
The  offspring  of  tbe  mice  used  in  tbe  experiment  noted  al)ove  were  measured 
in  order  to  determine  quantitatively  tbe  effect  of  temperature  on  the  next 
generation.  It  was  found  that  the  modifications  of  the  parent  persisted  to 
some  extent  in  tbe  offspring.  Tbe  author  suggests  several  explanations  whkh 
might  account  for  tbese  results  and  among  others  the  possibility  of  tbe  Inlierit- 
ance  of  acquired  characters. 

What  basic  principles  of  breeding  are  established  by  the  metbods  pirae- 
ticed  in  England  in  the  improvement  of  live  stockP  L.  Hoffmann  KAr%. 
Deut.  Geaell.  Zuchtungsk.,  1909,  No.J^,pp.IV-\-150). — ^A  description  of  the  breeds 
of  live  stock  which  have  originated  in  England  and  an  account  of  the  metbodc 
used  by  English  breeders  which  led  to  their  improvement. 

Hornless  cattle,  J.  C.  Ewart  {Live  Stock  Jour.  [LondonJ,  10  (1909),  Vo. 
1861,  pp.  599,  600). — Tbe  author  refers  to  various  tbeories  tbat  account  f6r  tbe 
origin  of  bomless  cattle.  Recent  explorations  in  Turkestan  and  records  frooi 
Babylonia  lend  support  to  tbe  view  that  tbe  same  conditions  wbich  are  thougbt 
to  have  reduced  Boa  taurua  In  size  also  caused  tbe  reversion  to  the  ancestral 
hornless  type. 

The  inheritance  of  horns  and  face  color  in  sheep,  T.  B.  Wo(H>  (Jour.  Agr. 
8oi.,  3  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  lJi5-15Ii,  pis,  -*).— A  study  of  MoideUan  inh^itance 
witb  crosses  between  Dorset  Horn  and  Suffolk  sheep. 

Tbe  lambs  of  the  first  generation  were  identical  whichever  way  the  crow 
was  made.  All  had  speckled  faces  and  legs.  Tbe  rams  showed  boms  im- 
mediately after  birtb,  and  in  the  ewes  small  scurs  were  formed  on  reaching 
maturity.  In  tbe  second  generation  7  rams  had  large  boms,  7  round  scunk 
3  loose  scurs,  and  4  no  scurs,  wbereas  of  tbe  ewes,  8  had  no  boms,  3  had  larpe 
boms,  and  1  round  scurs.  Tbe  distribution  of  face  color  was  as  follows:  Three 
with  pure  white  faces,  3  with  pure  black  faces,  3  witb  wbite  faces  and  black 
noses,  3  with  white  faces  and  black  round  tbe  eyes,  3  with  white  faces  and 
black  on  both  eyes  and  nose,  1  witb  large  irregular  patcbes  of  black  on  the 
face,  and  17  with  more  or  less  uniformly  speckled  faces. 

These  and  subsequent  notings  sbow  that  horns  are  dominant  in  the  male  and 
recessive  in  tbe  female.  Neither  tbe  wbite  nor  the  black  ftice  appears  to  be 
dominant.  Tbe  black  face  is  not  a  simple  character.  Woolly  and  bare  head* 
appear  to  be  a  pair  of  characters  wbich  blend  in  tbe  first  cross  but  segregate 
again  in  later  generations.  Tbere  are  a  number  of  instances  of  recambliuitkMi 
such  as  boms,  woolly  poll  and  face,  and  black  face.  Another  example  is  the 
bare  bead  and  bornless  character  of  tbe  Suffolks  combined  with  the  white  fiice 
of  tbe  Dorsets. 

A  difficulty  encountered  in  tbese  experiments  was  the  slowness  and  lack  of 
certainty  in  testing  tbe  females  and  tbe  complicated  nature  of  what  were 
tbougbt  to  be  simple  characters.    Points  of  economic  importance  such  as  would 
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be  likely  to  appeal  to  the  butcher,  the  dealer,  or   the  wool   merchant,  are 
liardly  likely  to  torn  out  less  complicated  than  horns  or  face  color. 

JjuprovinfT  Australasian  sheep  (Live  Stock  Jour,  [London],  70  (1909),  No, 
J 858,  p.  5S3,  fig.  1). — ^A  statistical  note  on  the  growth  of  the  sheep  industry 
and  the  improvement  of  the  fleece.  The  number  of  sheep  is  again  increasing 
and  it  is  expected  the  high  level  mark  of  1890  will  soon  be  reached.  Th^  aver- 
age weight  of  the  fleece  in  1861  was  4.69  lbs.,  in  1901,  7.90  lbs.  The  weight  has 
ulso  increased  since  that  time.  Recent  mutton  types  including  Shropshire. 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Dorset  Horn  breeds  have  grown  in  popularity  in  South 
Australia. 

Sheep  at  BathuTSt  Experiment  Farm,  R.  W.  Peacock  (Apr,  Gaz,  N,  8.  Walrs, 
20  {1909),  No,  lU  PP'  1017-1028,  figs.  54).— An  account  of  the  results  of  cross 
breeding  ^heep  for  lamb  and  mutton  suitable  for  export. 

As  a  rule  the  second  crosses  were  the  best  and  the  first  crosses  next  Those 
containing  tbe  greatest  amount  of  English  blood  were  the  fattest,  especially 
that  of  the  Southdown.  **As  wool  is  of  such  importance  in  Australia,  and  car- 
casses the  desideratum  in  England,  it  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  breeder  to 
combine  the  two  in  a  practical  manner.  From  the  past  experiences  at  this 
farm,  the  cross  which  appears  to  meet  the  requirements  best  as  a  dual-purpose 
sheep  and  one  that  can  be  bred  without  serious  disadvantages  is  a  Shropshire- 
English  Leicester-Merino. 

**For  futnre  experiments  this  cross  will  be  used  as  the  standard  against 
which  to  measure  other  crosses." 

The  history  of  the  mole-footed  hoff,  W.  J.  Spillman  (Science,  n.  srr.,  30 
(1909),  No,  780,  pp,  855,  856), — ^An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Bio- 
logical  Society  of  Washington,  November  13,  1909. 

This  hog  differs  from  other  breeds  only  in  the  coalescence  of  the  ungual 
phalanges.  This  character  appears  to  be  dominant  but  is  disadvantageous  es- 
pecially in  heavy  hogs.  Experiments  at  the  Indiana  Station  show  that  the 
breed  does  not  possess  immunity  from  hog  cholera  as  has  been  claimed  by  some 
breeders. 

The  Lincolnshire  curly-coated  pig,  C.  S.  Plumb  (Nat.  Stockman  and  Farmer, 
as  (1909),  No.  10,  p,  249,  fig.  1), — This  is  an  account  of  an  English  breed  of 
8wlne  which  has  long  been  known  but  not  recognized  officially  until  1907.  It 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Smithfleld  show  in  1908  where  it  made  the  highest 
average  daily  gain  of  any  breed.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy  and  of  the  bacon  class 
but  is  being  promoted  as  a  general  purpose  swine.  The  breed  is  described  in 
the  herd  book  as  follows: 

"  The  animal  should  be  white,  and  coated  with  white  curly  or  wavy  hair  (odd 
blue  spots  are  not  infrequently  found  upon  the  skin ) .  Head  not  too  long,  nose 
straight  and  not  dished,  ears  thick  and  pendent,  but  not  falling  over  the  eyes, 
with  a  fair  distance  between  them,  jowl  heavy,  shoulders  deep  and  wide  at 
heart,  ribs  well  sprung,  back  straight  and  long,  tall  well  set,  the  sides  deep 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  belly  parts  thick  and  the  whole  carcass  well 
supplied  with  lean  fiesh,  hams  well  filled  to  hocks  and  standing  on  short, 
straight  legs  with  plenty  of  bone." 

The  factor  hyi>othesis  in  its  relation  to  plumage  color,  O.  B.  Davenport 
(Amer,  Breeders*  Assoc,  [Proc.],  5  (1909),  pp,  382-385).— It  Is  stated  that 
the  old  belief  that  **  hybridization,  in  and  of  itself,  leads  to  a  reversion  "  should 
be  abandoned  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  "  factor  theory  "  according  to  which 
2  elemaits  upon  uniting  produce  a  new  character. 

•*  If  in  the  ancestors  these  elements  were  united,  the  races  having  been  evolved 
by  separating  the  elements,  then  crossing  the  races  will  bring  together  again 
the  elements  and  thus  restore,  so  far  as  that  one  character  goes,  the  ancestral 
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condition."  Examples  are  cited  from  inveBtigations  on  tbe  inheritance  ei 
pigmentation  in  the  plumage  of  fowls.  Presumably  each  pigment  in  the  plom- 
age  is  due  to  a  distinct  chemical  composition  or  condition  and  the  question  of 
the  behavior  of  pigment  color  in  heredity  is  a  chemical  question. 

Atavism  in  gruinea-chlcken  hybrids,  M.  F.  Guyer  (Jonr,  Expt.  ZwjL,  7 
{1909),  No.  4,  pp.  72S-745,  pla.  4).— The  author  describes  hybrids  obtained  bj 
crossing  a  Blacl^  I^ngshan  cock  with  guinea  hens.  They  possess  a  cnrioos 
color  pattern,  not  present  in  either  parent,  which  consists  of  white,  U-shaped 
vermiculations  on  a  dark  background.  This,  the  author  thinks,  is  a  return 
to  a  generalized  ty|>e  of  color  more  or  less  present  in  pheasants,  peacoclcs,  and 
other  species  of  the  same  family. 

Is  there  a  cumulative  effect  of  selectlonP  R.  Pearl  and  F.  Itf.  Surface 
(Ztschr.  Induktive  Abstam.  u,  Vererbungslehre,  2  {1909),  Ao.  -J,  pp.  2S7^i, 
figs.  4 )  • — This  article  contains  data  on  the  effect  of  selection  on  the  fecundity  of 
poultry  previously  reported  from  other  sources  (E.  8.  R.,  21,  p.  372).  There  is 
also  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  biological  opinion  on  this  topic 

[Experiments  with  poultry],  A.  G.  Gilbert  {Cawida  Expt.  Farms  RpU. 
1909,  pp.  225-245,  figs.  ^).— This  report  contains  data  on  incubation  experiments, 
the  use  of  the  cotton  front  poultry  house,  and  on  feeding  and  breeding  for  ejK 
production. 

In  an  incubation  experiment,  when  hens  were  compared  with  incnbators,  tlie 
hens  hatched  128  out  of  245  eggs,  and  the  incubator  hatched  261  out  of  545  eggs. 

Frozen  wheat  was  compared  with  sojiind  wheat,  using  several  lots  of  laying 
hens.  In  1  lot  of  11  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  469  eggs  were  laid  in  9  months  on  a 
ration  containing  frozen  wheat  as  compared  with  657  eggs  laid  by  a  similar  lot 
fed  on  sound  grain.  Seven  White  Orpingtons  laid  181  eggs  on  a  frozen  wheat 
ration  as  comimred  with  214  eggs  laid  by  a  similar  lot  fed  sound  grain  only. 
The  fowls  fed  on  sound  grain  also  presented  a  more  healthy  api>ea ranee  than  the 
lot  receiving  the  frozen  wheat. 

An  experiment  with  chicks  hatched  in  July  indicated  that  late  hatched  chicto 
are  undesirable. 

From  results  obtained  so  far,  breeding  stock  selected  from  good  layers  since 
1905  has  increased  the  average  egg  production. 

Two  years  with  poultry  {Mount  Morris,  III.,  1909,  pp.  H8,  figs.  60). — ^A  prac- 
tical work  intended  especially  for  the  beginner  in  poultry  culture. 

Practical  poultry  raising  in  British  Columbia,  R.  W.  Hodson  {Victoria: 
Dcpt.  Agr..  1909,  pp.  48,  figs.  30). --A  pamphlet  written  for  the  practical  poultiy- 
man  on  the  various  phases  of  the  poultry  industry. 

Turkeys:  Their  care  and  management  for  exhibition  or  for  market 
{Quincy,  III.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1909,  pp.  94,  figs.  75).— A  summary  of  tbe 
exi)eriences  of  successful  poultrymen  in  the  mating,  rearing,  exhibiting,  and 
judging  of  turkeys. 

Incubation  and  brooding,  E.  B.  Hawks  {Clinton,  Wis.,  1909,  pp.  52,  figt. 
6). — A  booklet  containing  information  of  special  value  to  the  beginner. 

Artificial  v.  natural  incubation,  J.  Dryden  {Amer.  Breeders*  Assoc  [Proe.1 
5  {1909),  pp.  380-382). --The  opinion  is  expressed  that  artificial  incubation  is 
responsible  for  more  failures  In  the  poultry  business  than  any  other  one  thin& 
and  that  the  failure  at  the  Maine  Station  to  secure  a  higher  egg  yield  (E.  S.  R.. 
20,  p.  271 )  may  have  been  due  to  a  gradual  lowering  of  vitality  in  the  stock  by 
artificial  incubation. 

Animals  that  should  be  introduced  and  bred  for  economic  and  profitable 
meat  production,  W.  N.  Irwin  {Amer.  Breeders*  Assoc.  [Proc],  5  {1909),  pp. 
214-217). — The  author  advocates  the  introduction  of  several  of  the  smaller 
antelopes  because  they  are  hardy,  easily  tamed,  give  a  variety  to  our  meat  diet. 
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and  ©re  small  enough  so  that  they  can  l>e  used  up  without  loss  by  the  farmer's 
family  during  the  warm  months.  It  is  suggested  that  the  giraffe  should  be 
domesticated  because  Its  flesh  is  of  the  highest  quality  and  l)eing  quite  free 
from  uric  acid  will  keep  without  putrefaction  longer  than  most  other  meats. 
The  advantage  of  domesticating  the  white  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and 
other  species  of  African  mammals  is  also  pointed  out 

New  meat  supply,  J.  L.  Griffiths  {Daily  Com.  and  Trade  Rpts,  [V.  fif.L 
1909,  No.  S65S,  p,  II;  Live  Stock  Jour,  [London],  70  {1909),  No,  1858,  pp.  521, 
530). — These  report  a  successful  shipment  of  chilled  beef  from  Queensland  to 
England,  previous  attempts  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  having  ended  in 
failure.  In  this  case  the  surface  of  the  carcass  was  sterilized  Immediately 
after  slaughter.  The  beef  was  62  days  in  transit  and  sold  at  8.5  and  9  cts.  per 
pound  for  hindquarters,  a  little  more  than  was  paid  for  meat  from  Argentina. 
It  is  thought  that  this  opens  up  a  new  era  for  cattle  men  in  Australia,  as  higher 
prices  are  obtained  than  for  frozen  meat. 

The  horse  exports  and  imports  of  1908  {Live  Stock  Jour,  [London],  70 
{1909),  No.  1859,  p.  548). — ^These  statistics  show  the  average  number  of  horses 
exported  from  and  imported  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions. 

The  number  exported  was  51,780.  The  average  value  of  the  stallions  was 
£203  19a  By  far  the  larger  number  exported  went  to  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands, 627  coming  to  the  United  States.  The  number  imported  from  foreign 
countries  was  12,999,  of  which  over  7,000  came  from  Russia,  and  the  average 
value  of  stallions  was  £70  8s.  7d. 

DAIBT  FABMIHO— DAIBYINO. 

Dairying  in  Alberta,  C.  Marker  {Farmer's  Advocate,  45  {1909),  No.  899, 
p.  1697). — ^An  account  of  the  industry  by  the  dairy  commissioner. 

The  Government  is  assisting  the  farmer  to  get  better  dairy  stoclc  from  the 
East  by  paying  a  part  of  the  transportation  expenses  of  the  animala  There 
are  11  cheese  factories  and  54  creameries,  21  of  the  latter  being  operated  by 
the  Government  on  a  cooperative  plan.  The  output  of  cheese  is  increasing 
slowly,  but  in  the  past  2  years  the  output  of  butter  (2,550,000  lbs.  in  1909)  has 
increased  70  per  cent.  Much  of  this  increase  has  been  made  during  the  winter 
months.  The  entire  amount  is  disposed  of  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
district 

Dairy  fanning  on  mixed  land  (Lire  Stock  Jour.  [London],  70  {1909),  No. 
1859,  pp.  554y  555). — This  contains  data  on  the  number  of  acres  required  to 
keep  a  cow  In  a  good  dairy  district  of  Cheshire,  England.  On  three  typical 
farms  the  amount  of  land  required  varied  from  2  to  over  4  acres  per  cow. 

DairyincT  ^  Wiirttemberg,  TrCdinger  {WUrtteinb.  Jahrb.  Statis.  u.  Landesk., 
1907,  No,  2,  pp.  68-97,  figs.  2,  dgm.  1,  map  1). — A  statistical  account  which  in- 
cludes data  from  1834  to  1907.  During  this  period  the  Increase  In  number  of 
cows  has  kept  pace  with  the  Increase  of  population.  The  average  live  weight 
and  yield  of  milk  per  cow  and  the  price  of  milk  have  also  Increased. 

In  1907  there  were  24.1  cows  tc  100  Inhabitants  and  41.9  cows  to  each  300 
hectares  (17  cows  per  100  acres)  of  land.  The  total  number  of  cows  was 
505,000.  yielding  8,585,000  hectoliters  (over  907,000,000  qts.)  of  milk.  The 
goats  numbered  71,000,  yielding  390,500  hectoliters  of  milk.  The  average  price 
of  milk  in  39  cities  and  towns  was  in  1896,  13.9  pfennigs  per  liter  (about  3.5 
cts.  per  quart)  and  In  1907,  16.4  pfennigs.  About  one-third  of  the  milk  goes 
to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  of  which  there  are  1,369,  these  making 
9.640,000  kg.  of  butter,  9,500,000  kg.  of  soft  cheese,  and  2,590,000  kg.  of  hard 
cheese.    These  products  are  worth   about  30,000,000   marks    ($7,125,000)    per 
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year.  A  colored  iimi)  which  accompanies  the  article  shows  the  geograpbical 
distribution  of  dairy  associations,  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  shipping 
stations  for  tran8(K>rting  milk. 

The  Vienna  city  creamery  {N,  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream,.  i9 
(1909),  No,  3,  p,  100). — An  account  of  the  large  cooperative  millt  depot  in  Vienna 
which  was  started  In  1880  with  33  members  and  a  yearly  milk  supply  of 
2,870,000  lbs. 

In  1906  the  membership  had  increased  to  84,  and  the  milk  handled  to 
23,888,000  Iba  The  average  price  paid  to  members  f.  o.  b.  cars  in  Vienna  for 
1908^  was  3.766  cts.  per  quart.  The  working  expenses  amounted  to  1.434  cts.  pn* 
quart.  The  price  received  at  the  stores  was  about  5.28  eta  per  quart  and  wb« 
deliTered  at  the  homes  6.9  cts.  Thirty  per  cent  cream  sells  at  about  48.72  ctK. 
I>er  quart,  16  per  cent  cream  at  24.36  cts.,  and  10  per  cent  cream  at  16^4  cts. 
The  hutter  Is  sold  at  29.5  cts.  per  pound  the  year  round. 

The  possibilities  of  China  as  a  market  for  dairy  cattle,  H.  W.  Hotjldi5g 
(Horn  and  Hoof,  2  (1909),  No,  5,  pp,  9,  10).— An  account  of  a  herd  of  6  dairy 
heifers  taken  to  North  China  and  kept  on  a  mission  farm.  The  natives  in  that 
section  have  never  tasted  cow's  milk  and  the  author  thinks  there  Is  a  good 
opi)ortunity  for  dairying.    Already  there  is  a  demand  for  canned  butter. 

Condensed  milk  trade  (Mo,  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts,  [U.  fif.],  1909,  No.  350,  pp. 
107-114), — Notes  on  dairying  In  foreign  countries  with  special  reference  to  its 
effect  on  the  condensed  milk  trade. 

The  consumption  of  condensed  milk  in  Brazil,  British  India,  and  Siam  15 
constantly  increasing,  but  only  a  small  quantity  is  imported  to  these  countries 
from  the  United  States.  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  use  only  a  small  amount  In 
Santo  Domingo  and  Mexico  there  are  good  fields  to  increase  the  trade.  In 
Japan  the  imports  increased  from  173,467  dozen  cans  in  1899  to  909.160  doaen 
cans  in  1908,  one-half  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  The  imports 
of  condensed  milk  to  South  Africa  are  decreasing  because  of  the  home  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products*. 

Dairy  investigrations  in  County  Burham  and  the  northeast  of  Eng^land 
(Durham  County  Council,  Ed.  Com,,  Rpta.  Dairy  Invest,,  1909,  pp.  146,  dgm*^ 
S). — These  investigations  on  composition  of  the  milk  and  feeding  for  milk  pro- 
duction have  been  previously  rei)orted  from  various  sources. 

[Becords  of  dairy  cattle],  J.  H.  Grisdale  (Canada  Expt.  Farms.  Rpts.  1909. 
pp.  67-75). — This  contains  data  of  milk  produced,  percentage  of  fat  in  milk, 
and  the  cost  of  feed  for  49  cows  kept  at  the  Central  Experimental  Fann.  The 
cost  of  production  for  milk  ranged  from  52.2  cts.  to  $1.67  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  of  butter  from  12.3  to  26.5  cts.  per  pound. 

The  variation  in  the  composition  of  milk,  A.  Lauder  and  T.  W.  Faga5 
(Edinb.  and  East  of  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui  19,  p.  38).— This  contains  data  on  the 
yearly  milk  production  and  percentages  of  fat  of  a  herd  of  26  cows.  Ex- 
periments with  free  and  restricted  ventilation  showed  no  great  differences  in 
the  yield. 

The  effect  of  imperfect  milkingr  on  lowering:  the  fat  content  of  the  milk. 
H.  HoFT  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl,  18  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  55^ 
553). — A  review  of  investigations  on  this  subject. 

Seasonal  deviations  in  the  fat  content  of  cow's  milk,  C.  H.  Eckles  (MUchv. 
ZentU.,  5  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  488-502,  figs.  6).— Data  obtained  from  240  lacta- 
tion i)erIods  of  cows  at  the  Missouri  and  Iowa  experiment  stations  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  and  graphical  form  to  show  the  variation  In  fat  content  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  lowest  percentage  of  fat  occurred  in  June  or  July  regard- 
less of  the  date  of  calving. 
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On  the  nature  of  the  cellular  elements  present  in  milk.  R.  T.  Hewlett, 
S,  VnjLAR,  and  C.  Revis  (Jour.  Hyg,  [Cambridge^,  9  (1909),  No,  S,  pp.  271- 
278), — ^A  review  of  investigations  and  theories  on  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
udder,  the  formation  of  milk  in  the  udder,  and  the  nature  of  the  cellular  ele- 
meots  found  in  milk. 

The  authors  agree  with  Winkler  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1179),  and  Michaelis  (E.  S.  R., 
10,  p.  282)  that  the  cells  found  in  normal  milk  are  not  leucocytes  but  young 
epithelial  cells  and  cells  of  the  germinal  layer  which  have  been  thrust  into  the 
lumeB  of  the  alveolua  They  are  not  amoeboid,  do  not  ingest  bacteria,  and  do 
not  stain  like  leucocytes.  The  majority  of  the  multinucleated  cells  are  different 
from  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes.  Leucocytes  and  lymphocytes  do  ap- 
I)ear  in  the  milk,  however,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  mastitis. 

On  the  composition  of  tuberculous  milk,  Monvoisin  (Rev.  O^n,  Lait,  H 
{WQSk),  iYo.  2,  pp.  2o-36). — Results  of  analyses  agreed  in  general  with  data 
previously  reported  (R  S.  R.,  18,  p.  368).  The  slight  rise  in  total  nitrogen  was 
due  to  a  larger  percentage  of  albumin,  as  the  casein  content  was  very  much 
reduced-  The  content  of  ash  was  slightly  increased  due  to  a  large  increase  of 
mdium  chlorid.  There  was  a  decrease  of  calcium,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  variations  from  normal  milk  were  more  pronounced  when  the  mammary 
glands  were  affected. 

Physiology  of  Bacterium  lactis  acidi,  L.  Budinov  (Vyestnik  Bakt.  Aghron. 
HtantzU  V.  K.  Ferrein,  1909,  No.  15,  pp.  129-148,  dgms.  4).— The  author  studieci 
the  multiplication  at  30**  G.  during  24  hours  of  B.  lactis  acidi  in  milk  and  meat- 
peptone  bouillon  containing  milk  sugar,  observing  also  the  rate  of  decrease  of 
the  milk  sugar  and  the  increase  of  the  aciditj'  of  the  substrata.  He  found  that 
in  milk  the  maximum  development  took  place  during  the  first  18  hours,  when  the 
quantity  of  germs  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
34.2  milliards.  From  that  time  the  number  decreased  to  2.2  milliards  at  the 
end  of  24  hours.  Energetic  destruction  of  milk  sugar  began  only  after  6  hours, 
with  an  accompanying  increase  of  the  acidity  of  the  milk.  In  the  bouillon  with 
milk  sugar  the  development  proceeded  somewhat  differently,  although  the  devel- 
opment was  also  energetic  from  the  beginning.  However,  at  no  stage  did  it 
reach  the  high  figures  obtained  with  milk,  and  when  the  maximum  was  reacheil 
after  18  hours,  this  maximum  was  maintained  for  some  time  (up  to  24  hours). 

The  author  further  studied  the  multiplication  and  the  dying  out  of  B.  lartin 
nridi  at  different  temperatures.  Inoculations  of  pure  cultures  of  B.  lactis  acidi 
were  made  in  sterilized  milk  which  was  then  kept  at  30°,  at  room  temperature, 
and  at  temperatures  below  0".  It  was  found  that  at  30°  most  of  the  micro- 
organisms were  destroyed  in  9  days,  and  that  at  room  temperature  a  marked 
decrease  of  the  organisms  was  observed  after  18  days,  but  that  at  temperatures 
below  0*  the  number  of  organisms  remained  the  sixme  during  the  entire  month 
of  the  experiment  Repeated  freezing  with  subsequent  thawing  of  the  milk 
cultures  did  not  affect  the  germ  content. 

Some  data  and  observations  on  the  so-called  Bulgarian  micro-organism 
and  the  lactic  acid  preparation  **  lactobacillin,'*  S.  Sevebin  ( Vyestnik  Bakt. 
Aghron.  Stantzii  F.  K.  Ferrein,  1908,  No.  14,  pp.  101-131).— X  critical  survey  of 
the  literature  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  Rist  and  Khoury  were  the 
true  discoverers  of  the  micro-organism  in  question  and  therefore  he  adopts  for  it 
the  name  Streptobacillus  lebenis  proposed  by  the  discoverers. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  races  of  the  Bulgarian  micro- 
organism—one inducing,  along  with  energetic  lactic  acid  fermentation,  abundant 
t^liminess  in  the  milk,  and  another  causing  no  sliminess  during  the  lactic-acid 
process.    A  careful  study  of  the  cultures  has  convinced  the  author  of  the  full 
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Identity  of  the  slime-producing  and  nouslime-producing  micro-organisms  as  oue 
siiecies  and  with  the  Ri)ecie8  8.  lebenis  of  Rist  and  Khoury. 

Results  are  given  of  a  bacteriological  analysis  of  commercial  preimration^  of 
lactobacillin.  In  no  one  of  a  number  of  samples  examined  was  the  Bnlgarian 
micro-organism  the  most  imi)ortant  constituent  found.  The  dry  preparations 
contained  no  living  organisms. 

Does  the  Bul^rarian  micro-orfiranism  occur  in  Don  and  Caucasian  soormiDL? 
I.  Makrinov  (Vycstmk  Bakt,  Aghron.  Stantzii  V.  K.  Ferrcin,  1909,  No.  />,  pp. 
n-36). — In  the  Don  curdled  milk  the  author  did  not  find  the  Bulgarian  micro- 
organism, though  isolated  a  rod-like  micro-organism  which  resembled  it  In 
some  re8i)ects.  but  which  did  not  induce  the  Inctic-acid  process.  Microscopic  ob- 
servations always  showed  the  presence  of  a  streptococcus  which  the  author  lias 
not  succeeded  in  isolating,  but  he  suggests  that  the  si)ecific  exciter  of  the  lacti^ 
acid  process  in  the  Don  curdled  milk  is  the  streptococcus  discovered  by  W^- 
mann  in  the  Dutch  viscous  milk  (Streptococcus  hollandicus). 

From  the  (Caucasian  sour  milk,  the  so-called  **  mazun,"  a  lactle-acld  micro- 
organism identical  with  the  Bulgarian  organism  was  isolated,  and  two  races  of 
the  micro-organism,  slimy  and  nonslimy,  were  found  as  by  Severin  (see  above) 
in  "yoghourt'*   (Bulgarian  sour  milk). 

Lactic  acid  stimulator  of  the  Don  curdled  milk,  I.  A.  Mi7ba>tev  ( Vyrstmk 
Bakt,  Aghron.  Stantzii  V,  K.  Fcrrcln,  1909,  No.  15,  pp,  149-157).— The  author 
studied  the  same  sample  of  curdled  milk  investigated  by  Makrinov,  as  noted 
above,  and  in  general  confirmed  his  results.  He  did  not  find  the  Bulgarian 
micro-organism  in  the  curdled  milk,  and  he  showed  that  the  specific  stimulator 
of  the  milk  was  a  8trei)tococcus  which  he  succeeded  in  isolating  in  pure  culture. 
A  detailed  study  of  this  streptococcus  showed  it  to  be  very  similar  to  Strepio- 
coccuH  hoVandicuH,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  it  could  not  Ik 
grown  on  meat-peptone  media. 

Observations  on  certain  lactic  acid  bacteria  of  the  so-called  Bulcraricus  type, 
B.  White  and  O.T.  Aveey  {CcntbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AW.,  25  (1909),  \o.  5-9.  pp. 
161-179,  pis.  2,  figs.  1). — A  review  of  the  morphological,  cultural,  and  bio- 
chemical features  of  the  lactic  producing  bacilli  obtained  from  yoghourt,  mason, 
and  •'  leben  "  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  they  should  be  classed  as  a 
single  group  Identical  with  Bacterium  caucasicum.  The  significant  variations 
exhibited  by  these  bacilli  in  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  grannks 
(ienionstrable  by  differential  stains,  the. degree  of  lactic-acid  production,  and  the 
nature  of  the  lactic  acid  formed  suggests  a  further  differentiation  into  2  dis- 
tinct tyi>e8.  These  tyi)es  might  be  designated  as  the  true  type  and  the 
para  tyi)e. 

Comparative  study  of  the  bacterial  population  of  the  Bussian-Swiss 
and  the  Emmental  cheeses,  H,  L.  Budinov  (Vycstnik  Bakt.  Aghron.  N/an/rij 
V.  K.  Frrreln,  1908,  Xo.  14,  pp.  ^3-99,  dgm^.  3). — An  earlier  paper  on  this  sub- 
jeit  by  the  author  was  published  in  1903  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  506).  The  results  of 
the  investigations  here  rei)orted  were  in  brief  as  follows: 

The  bacterial  impulatlon  of  the  Russian-Swiss  cheese  grows  rapidly  during 
the  first  month  and  then  begins  to  fall  off  comparatively  slowly.  The  number 
of  organisms  in  the  crust  layer  is  less  than  in  the  interior  of  the  cheese,  except 
in  cheese  one  month  old,  where  there  is  a  uniform  distribution.  In  the  bao 
terial  popiilatlon  the  first  place,  quantitatively,  is  occupied  by  a  lactic-acid 
organism  closely  resembling  BaciUus  casei  of  Freudenrelch ;  followed  by  Bae- 
terium  lactls  nridi;  and  a  Micrococcus  which  peptonizes  gelatin  and  is  close  t4» 
M.  i-asii  HquifacicnH,  separated  by  Freudenreich  from  the  cow's  udder  and  from 
isJuimfUlul  cheese.    Besides  these  main  organisms  of  the  Russian-Swiss  cheese 
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there  occur,  sporadically,  some  other  bacterial  species  which  do  not  seem  to 
play  any  part  in  the  rii)ening  of  the  cheese. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  Russian-Swiss  cheese,  in  its  bacterial  flora, 
closely  resembles  the  genuine  Swiss  cheese,  and  that  the  differences  observed 
between  them  are  due  to  race  variations  of  the  same  bacterial  si>ecies. 

The  author  proposes  next  to  examine  the  Russian-Swiss  cheese  for  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria  causing  propionic-acid  fermentation  which  has  recently  been 
shown  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  ripening  of  Emmental  cheese. 

The  "Friwl"  system  of  butter  making,  Weigmann  {Landw.  WchnhL 
Schles.  HoUU  59  (1909),  No.  45,  pp.  759-762;  Milch  Ztg.,  38  (1909),  No.  U.  PP- 
5n-ol9;  N.  Y,  Produce  Rev,  and  Amer.  Cream.,  29  (1909),  No.  4.  p.  140).— 
This  is  a  report  of  a  test  of  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  new  method  discovered 
by  a  dairy  firm  in  Hamburg.  The  essential  feature  of  the  process  was  chilling 
the  cream  to  between  38  and  41**  F.  and  a  double  ripening  of  1  to  2  days.  The 
claUu  of  an  increased  yield  of  butter  as  well  as  a  percentage  of  lecithin  was 
not  substantiated. 

A  manual  of  the  working  methods  and  standards  for  the  use  of  the  Med- 
ical Milk  Conunission  (Amer.  Assoc.  Med.  Milk  Corns.,  1909,  pp.  2//).— This 
contains  the  methods  of  inspecting  dairy  herds  and  making  bacteriological  ex- 
aminations of,  and  the  regulations  for  dairy  employees  recommended  by  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Milk  Commissions. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  animals, 
G.  C.  BoUBNE  (London,  1909,  vol.  1,  2.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XVI +299;  rev.  in  Nature 
[London],  81  (1909),  No.  2087,  p.  51S).—A  second  and  revised  edition,  dealing 
especially  with  animal  biology. 

The  numbers,  proportions,  and  characters  of  the  red  and  white  blood 
corpuscles  in  certain  animals,  A.  Goodall  (Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  14  (1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  195-199). — The  information  here  presented  is  based  on  the  author's 
observations  and  data  from  various  other  sources. 

The  blood  counts  in  laboratory  animals  may  vary  considerably,  due  to  differ- 
ent causes.  Differences  are  sometimes  due  to  individual  i)eculiarity  or  to  differ- 
ences in  age,  feeding,  or  environment,  while  anemia  and  parsitic  conditions  are 
common  and  may  modify  the  blood. 

A  bibliography  of  27  titles  is  appended  to  the  account. 

Studies  on  immunity,  R.  Muib  (London,  1909,  pp.  Xl-\-216,  figs.  2;  rev.  vn 
Nature  [London],  81  (1909),  No.  2077,  p.  2/.^).— Eleven  papers  by  the  author  in 
collaboration  with  C.  H.  Browning,  A.  R.  Ferguson,  and  AV.  B.  M.  Martin  are 
here  brought  together.  Practically  all  the  work  has  been  previously  published 
in  scientific  Journals. 

The  present  status  of  the  theories  of  immunity,  E.  Metchnikoff  (Bui. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  Nos.  13,  pp.  545-557;  14.  PP,  593-604). —An  address 
made  at  the  Nobel  Conference  at  Stockholm  in  May,  1909. 

General  ideas  on  antibodies:  Agglutinins,  precipitins,  and  hemolysins. 
L  Pakisset  (Rev.  G^n.  MM.  VH.,  14  (1909),  No.  157,  pp.  1-12;  abs.  in  Vet. 
Jour.,  65  (1909),  No.  413,  pp.  575-579).— Tills  article  explains  essential  points 
without  going  into  the  details  or  discussing  the  actual  mechanism  of  the 
phenomena. 

Benuns  and  viruses  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  54  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  285- 
990). — This  is  a  8ym|)osiuni  on  serums,  vaccines,  tnl)ercnlins,  etc.,  which  was 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  held  at  Atlantic 
City  hi  1909. 
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Preliminary  report  of  investifirations  of  serums  and  vaccines  for  strep- 
tococcus, staphylococcus,  and  pneumococcus  infections,  I>.  Hektoen,  6.  H. 
Weaver,  and  R.  Tunnicliff  (Jour.  Amer,  Med,  A8»oc,,  oJ^  (1910),  yo.  4,  p. 
257). — **The  antigenic  properties  of  the  so-called  vaccines  were  tested  bj  in- 
jections in  rabbits  with  subsequent  opsonin  determinations.  Distinct  antigenic 
properties  were  possessed  by  all  the  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  vaccines 
tested.  The  pneumococcus  vaccines  were  inert  when  injected  into  rabbits  so 
far  as  indicated  by  any  change  in  the  opsonic  index. 

**  Streptococcus  opsonins  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  any  of  the  senuDs 
tested,  and  activation  by  fresh  serums  was  not  accomplished  to  any  significant 
degree.  When  they  were  injected  into  rabbits,  increase  in  streptococcus  opsonins 
could  not  be  demonstrated  in  the  serums  of  the  animals  in  any  notable  degree, 
except  in  some  instances. 

*'Attempt8  to  obtain  protective  and  curative  effects  from  the  injection  of 
antistreptococeus  serums  in  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  in  a  more  limited  scale 
in  mice  met  failure.  The  serums  often  seemed  to  reduce  the  natural  resistance 
and  to  hasten  death. 

*'  In  the  autipneuniococcus  serums  it  was  impossible  to  demonstrate  anti- 
bodies for  pneumococci  by  any  method  employed. 

"  It  is  our  belief  that  the  claims  for  the  usefulness  of  antistreptococeus  and 
an ti pneumococcus  serums  rest  on  impressions  from  results  in  clinical  cases  in 
man.  and  have  in  most  cases  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  experimental  testa." 

Extracts  from  state  veterinary  surgeon's  report  of  1908,  P.  O.  Koto  (/ww 
Yearbook  Agr.,  9  (1908),  pp.  860-^88,  figs.  5).— -This  extract  from  the  sixtb 
biennial  reiiort  is  devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  tubercnlosis 
(pp.  302-381)  in  the  State,  the  most  important  woric  of  the  department  having 
centered  about  its  location  and  eradication  among  cattle. 

"  The  number  of  cattle  tested  by  our  department  at  the  various  institutions 
was  706  head,  of  which  267  reacted  to  the  test,  l)eing  a  fraction  under  34  per 
cent.  There  were  also  15  head  suspicious,  which,  added  to  the  267  reactini:. 
makes  a  total  of  282  head.  .  .  .  All  animals  reacting  to  the  test  showed  tuber- 
cular lesions,  and  some  of  the  suspicious  animals  were  found  diseased,  a  great 
many  in  an  advanced  stage.*' 

Glanders,  hog  cholera,  and  maladie  du  coit  are  also  briefly  considered. 

Report  on  the  operations  of  the  veterinary  sanitary  service  of  Paris  and 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  for  the  year  1908,  H.  Mabtel  (Rap.  Op^.  Serr. 
IVf.  Sanit.  Paris  ei  Dcpt.  Seine,  1908,  pp.  292.  figs.  7).— This  rei>ort  takes  up 
the  work  with  contagious  diseases  (pp.  7-85),  meat  inspection  (pp.  86-232). 
milk  inspection  (pp.  233-242),  inspection  of  several  classes  of  establishment 
hicluding  abattoirs,  dairies,  etc.  (pp.  245-249),  laboratory  investigations  (pjx 
251-274),  and  the  automobile  service  (pp.  275-284).  Detailed  accounts  are 
given  of  the  occurrence  of  rabies,  aphthous  fever,  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and 
swine  plague. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tropical  section  of  the  International 
Veterinary  Congress  at  the  Hague,  September  13  to  19,  1909  (Jour.  Trap. 
Med.  and  Hyg.  [London^,  12  {1909),  No.  19,  pp.  292-296).— In  this  brief  report 
an  abstract  is  given  of  a  paper  by  E.  Dschunkowsky  and  J.  Luhs,  of  Sumabad, 
Russia,  on  '  The  Protozoan  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  in  Transcaucasia/  to 
which  a  list  is  given  of  the  ticks  observed  and  an  account  of  researches  on 
spirillosis  of  geese,.  In  a  paper  by  A.  Theller,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  on  The 
Prophylaxis  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Diseases  in  Domestic  Stock,  the  sub- 
ject is  considered  under  (1)  the  diseases  transmitted  by  winged  insects,  and  (2) 
the  diseases  transmitted  by  ticks.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  discussion  of» 
and  the  instruction  and  laboratories  for  research  In,  tropical  diseases. 
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A  farther  report  on  trypanosomiaslB  of  domestic  stock  in  northern  Rho- 
desia (northeastern  Rhodesia),  R.  E.  Montgomery  and  A.  Kinghobn  {Ann. 
Trop.  Med,  and  Par,,  3  (1909),  No.  2y  pp.  311-374,  pis.  2,  map  i).— In  continua- 
tion of  investigations  previously  noted  (R  S.  R,  20,  p.  1081),  the  authors  here 
report  upon  the  distribution  of  stock,  the  occurrence  of  biting  flies,  the  disease 
in  stock,  prophylactic  measures,  trypanosomes  encountered  in  naturally  infected 
ruminants  and  dogs,  and  examinations  made  of  20  species  of  game. 

Trypanosoma  theileri  and  related  trypanosomes  found  in  cattle,  M.  Mayer 
iZtschr.  Infektiomkrank,  u,  Uyg.  Hnustiere,  6  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  46-51,  ph  1; 
ahs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Bvl.  7,  pp.  279-280). — The  trypano- 
somes reported  to  have  been  found  in  bovines  are  here  considered. 

Xhe  cultivation  of  trypanosomes  on  artificial  media  {Sleeping  Sickness 
Bur.  [London],  Buls.  8,  pp.  287-294;  9,  pp.  325,  326).— A  review  of  the  litera- 
ture on  this  subject. 

The  r61e  of  insects  in  trypanosome  infection  {Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [Lon- 
don], Bui.  8,  pp.  296-298) .—The  following  explanation  of  Kleine's  results  is 
considered  possible :  "  The  trypanosomes  taken  up  by  the  fly  seem  to  disappear 
In  a  few  days,  but  in  reality  a  few  survive,  the  virulence  being  lost;  these 
gradually  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  environment,  and  by  the  twentieth  day 
have  multiplied  and  regained  their  virulence  which  they  then  retain  for  an 
indefinite  period." 

The  mechanism  of  infection  in  tick  fever  and  on  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  Spirochnta  duttoni  in  the  tick,  W.  B.  Leishman  {Lancet  [London], 
1910,  I,  No.  1,  pp.  11-1\). — ^An  address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Hygiene,  December,  1909. 

Tuberculosis  in  animals  and  its  relation  to  man  {Trans.  6,  Internal.  Cong. 
Tube.Tulosis,  4  {1908),  pt.  2,  pp.  501-1017,  pis.  9,  charts  2).— The  proceedings  of 
Section  7  of  the  Sixth  International  Ck)ngre8S  on  Tuberculosis,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1908  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  198)  are  here  rei)orted.  Many  of  the 
papers  are  followed  by  abstracts  in  1  or  2  languages  other  than  that  in  which 
they  were  presented. 

At  the  two  sessions  held  on  September  29,  papers  relating  to  the  prevalence 
and  economics  of  tul)erculosls  in  animals  were  presented.  The  Economic  Im- 
portance of  Tuberculosis  of  Food-producing  Animals  (pp.  501-511),  by  A.  D. 
Melvin  of  this  Department,  has  previously  been  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  282).  O.  E.  Dyson  presented  a  paper  on  Economics  as  a  Posi- 
tive Factor  in  the  Dissemination  of  Tuberculosis  in  Animals  (pp.  512-518). 
In  A  Study  of  the  Tuberculous  Contamination  of  the  New  York  City  Milk  Sup- 
ply (pp.  523-530),  by  A.  F.  Hess,  it  was  found  that  of  107  specimens  of  raw 
milk  tested,  17  contained  tubercle  bacilli.  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  I^ulsiana  and 
Some  Other  Southern  States  was  considered  by  W.  H.  Dalrymple  (pp.  533-542). 
who  stated  that  while  the  disease  is  prevalent  and  possibly  on  the  increase 
among  the  dairy  cattle  of  the  Southern  States,  the  native  or  "  scrub  "  animals 
are  singularly  free  from  it,  possibly  because  of  their  out-of-door  nomadic 
existence,  lesser  exposure,  and  greater  natural  resistance.  Dissemination  of 
Tuberculosis  Among  Animals  in  Alabama  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  C.  A. 
Cary  (pp.  544-546),  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  wide  ranges  and  out- 
door life  of  these  cattle  tends  to  eliminate  the  transmission  of  the  infection  by 
moist  infected  nasal  discharges  or  by  infected  fecal  materials,  so  that  scrub 
and  beef  cattle  are  rarely  infected  by  tuberculosis.  Moreover,  as  the  beef  cattle 
are  not  finished  in  feeding  pens  on  com  they  are  never  followed  by  hogs,  so 
that  hogs  are  rarely  Infected  by  tuberculosis.  L.  A.  Klein  reported  upon  the  CJon- 
trol  of  Tuberculosis  in  Domestic  Animals  in  Pennsylvania   (pp.  547-556),  as 
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previously  DOted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p,  583).  In  dlscasslng  Bovine  Tuberculosis 
under  Range  Conditions  (pp.  557,  558).  M.  E.  Knowles,  of  Montana,  stated 
that  while  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  the  disease  during  the  past  16  years, 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  single  animal  showing,  under  strict  range  condi- 
tions, clinical  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  In  Range  Cattle  in  Cali- 
fornia was  the  subject  discussed  by  G.  S.  Baker  (pp.  561-563).  Some  of  the 
Information  given  by  A.  R.  Ward  and  C.  M.  Harlng  in  a  paper  on  The  Preva- 
lence of  Tuberculosis  Among  Dairy  Cattle  In  the  Vicinity  of  San  Frandseo,  CaL 
(pp.  564-567),  has  been  recorded  in  an  article  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R^  20, 
p.  681).  A  pai)er  on  Tuberculosis  of  Cattle  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
Farmer,  presented  by  J.  E.  Pope  (pp.  571-581),  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Reynolds, 
Turner,  and  Bang.  • 

At  the  third  session,  held  on  September  30,  papers  relating  to  the  patbologf 
and  bacteriology  of  tuberculosis  In  animals  were  presented.  W.  R.  Blair,  of  tbe 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  read  a  paper  on  Tuberculosis  in  Wild  Animals  in 
Captivity  (pp.  584-587).  This  report  was  devoted  particularly  to  animals  in 
the  primates  collection,  as  animals  at  that  park  outside  of  the  monkey  collectloo 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  free  from  the  disease.  Observations  Upon  Monkejf 
of  the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Garden  After  Injection  of  Koch's  Old  Tubercnlln, 
by  C.  Y.  White  and  H.  Fox  (pp.  591-598),  show  that  tuberculosis  is  a  disewe 
which  causes  a  considerable  mortality  In  monkeys  and  that  their  habits  fadli- 
tate  the  transmission  when  many  are  together  on  exhibition.  ^  The  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  monkey  is  higher  than  that  of  the  human  being  by  4  to  5"  F.  ai 
its  highest  point.  It  follows  a  regular  curve  during  the  24  hours,  with  the  lilgfa 
point  at  3  p.  m..  In  the  neighborhood  of  101  to  102**,  its  lowest  level,  about  99', 
at  3  a.  m.  .  .  .  An  Injection  of  tuberculin  into  an  infected  monkey  will  caose  a 
definite  rise  in  temperature,  a  destruction  of  the  daily  curve,  the  performance 
of  a  course  higher  than  the  daily  temperature  at  the  previous  high  pohit  or 
any  or  all  of  these.  By  the  test  we  have  been  able  to  detect  tuberculosis  in  47, 
or  37  per  cent,  out  of  128  monkeys  tested."  A  paper  on  The  Occurrence  and 
Significance  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  in  the  Feces  of  Tul)erculous  Cattle  was  p^^ 
sen  ted  by  E.  C.  Schroeder  (pp.  599-606),  who  stated  that  when  first  examined 
5  of  12  apparently  healthy  cattle,  known  to  be  tuberculous  only  because  tJ«y 
had  reacted  to  tuberculin  intermittently,  passed  acid-fast  bacilli  per  rectum  with 
their  feces  and  that  18  months  later  the  number  was  increased  to  10.  A  dis- 
cussion followed.  In  discussing  Porcine  Tuberculosis  (pp.  613-619),  S.  Stewart 
and  A.  T.  Kinsley  stated  that  "  infection  evidently  takes  place  througli  tte 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  In  a  large  percentage  of  asei 
the  invasion  is  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  tbe 
gross  lesions  being  confined  to  the  related  lymphatics,  the  submaxillary  paroUd, 
or  superior  cervical  glands.  The  invasion  may  occur  through  the  Intestinal 
mucous  membrane  only  or  simultaneously  through  both  portions  of  tlie  canal 
and  through  either  channel  of  entrance  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  animal." 
Patho-histologlcal  studies  were  made  of  257  hogs,  a  summary  of  the  conditi<as 
observed  in  770  microscopical  sections  l>eing  reported.  A  Review  of  Recent  In- 
vestigations on  Tuberculosis  (Conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  was  given  by  J.  R.  Mohler  and  H.  J.  Washburn  (pp.  620-^40),  a 
bibliography  of  39  titles  being  appended  to  this  account 

At  a  joint  session  of  Sections  1  and  7,  held  on  September  30,  the  relatioD 
between  tuberculosis  of  animals  and  of  man  was  discussed.  Dr.  Robert  Kocb 
opened  the  session  with  a  discussion  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1185)  of 
The  Relation  of  Human  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis  (pp.  645-650).  Dr.  Tbeo- 
bald  Smith  spoke  at  length  upon  The  Relation  Between  Human  and  Animal 
Tul)erculosi8,  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  the  Transformation  of 
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Haman  and  Other  Types  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  (pp.  651-660).  He  con- 
cluded that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  state  positively  that  one  type  can  or 
can  not  be  transformed  into  the  other,  but  that  until  such  a  time  arrives  we 
may  safely  take  the  ground  that  any  regular  or  wholesale  conversion  of  bovine 
into  human  bacilli  in  the  human  body  is  out  of  the  question,  as  contradicted 
by  most  of  the  experimental  evidence  thus  far  presented  and  by  certain  ob- 
servations made  on  the  occurrence  of  the  spontaneous  disease.  Other  addresses 
relating  to  the  relations  between  tuberculosis  in  animals  and  man  were:  The 
Relations  of  Human  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  by  G.  S.  Woodhead  (pp.  661- 
665) :  On  the  Relations  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  to  Human  Tuberculosis,  by 
S.  Arloing  (pp.  666-^1) ;  Investigations  of  the  Relations  of  Human  and  Bovine 
Tuberculosis  and  the  Tubercle  Bacilli,  by  J.  Fibiger  and  C.  O.  Jensen  (pp. 
672-681 ) ;  Relations  of  Human  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  by  M.  P.  Ravenel ; 
The  Susceptibility  of  Cattle  to  the  Virus  of  Surgical  Forms  of  Human  Tuber- 
culosis, by  R.  R.  Dinwiddle  (pp.  686-691);  Tuberculous  Cervical  Adenitis:  A 
Study  of  the  Tubercle  Bacilli  Cultivated  from  Fifteen  Consecutive  Cases,  by 
P.  A.  Lewis  (pp.  602-696)  ;  The  Types  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  Present  in  Eighty- 
four  Cases  of  Human  Tuberculosis  in  New  York  City,  by  W.  H.  Parks  (pp. 
697-703) ;  Studies  in  Atypical  Forms  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  Isolated  Directly  from 
the  Human  Tissues  in  Cases  of  Primary  Cervical  Adenitis,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Theobald  Smith  Glycerin-bouillon  Reaction,  by  C.  W.  Duval 
(pp.  701-729)  ;  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Cuba :  A  Comparative  Study  of  Bacilli  of 
Human  and  Bovine  Origin,  by  J.  N.  Davalos  and  J.  T.  Cartaya  (pp.  730-734) ; 
and  The  Intertransmissibility  of  Tuberculosis,  by  C.  F.  Dawson  (pp.  735-740). 

At  a  conference  on  the  relations  of  tuberculosis  of  animals  and  of  man,  held 
on  October  1,  in  continuation  of  the  joint  sessions  of  Sections  1  and  7,  there  was 
a  general  discussion  (pp.  741-756). 

At  the  session  on  October  1,  papers  were  presented  relating  to  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  in  animals.  A.  W.  Bitting  discussed  The  Infection  of  Swine  from 
Tuberculous  Cattle  (pp.  757,  758) ;  A.  T.  Peters,  Tuberculous  Hogs  an  Indication 
of  Tuberculous  Cattle  (pp.  759-764) ;  and  G.  B.  Jobson,  The  Tuberculin  Test  an 
Efficient  Agent  for  the  Detection  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  (pp.  765-770).  S.  B. 
Nelson  presented  A  Report  of  the  Results  of  the  Continued  Injections  of  Tuber- 
culin up<Mi  Tubercular  Cattle  (pp.  773-782),  in  which  he  concluded  that  "the 
injection  into  tubercular  cattle  of  large  monthly  or  small  weekly  doses  of  tuber- 
culin does  not  have  therapeutic  value.  The  injection  of  constantly  increased 
daily  or  weekly  doses  of  tuberculin  does  have  therapeutic  value.  The  evening 
temperature  is  usually  higher  than  the  morning  temperature  in  tubercular  cows. 
The  oftener  tuberculin  injections  are  made  into  tul)ercular  cattle,  the  sooner 
the  temperature  reaction  begins  and  the  sooner  the  zenith  is  reached.*'  In  the 
Report  of  a  Commission  on  the  Ophthalmo  Reaction,  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  Soci^t^  de  Pathologie  Compart,  by  Bailliart  (pp.  785-800),  the  following 
conclusions  were  drawn :  "  The  ophthalmo  reaction  is  a  diagnostic  procedure 
which  is  usually  without  danger  if  it  is  applied  only  to  eyes  free  from  tuberculous 
lesions  of  any  kind.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  mild  and  transitory  accidents. 
The  reaction  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  lesions.  Quite 
often  it  is  even  absent  during  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis.  .  .  .  Very  often 
the  reaction  is  doubtful.  In  cattle,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  examination, 
doubtful  cases  must  be  regarded  as  negative.  .  .  .  A  simple  (primary)  ophthalmo 
reaction  is  a  very  unreliable  procedure,  and  can  not  take  the  place  of  inoculation 
with  tuberculin.  A  secondary  ophthalmo  reaction  gives  very  much  more  trust- 
worthy results.  ...  A  tuberculous  animal  only  exceptionally  falls  to  react  to 
this  second  ophthalmo  reaction.  It  is  more  frequent  to  see  a  positive  ocular 
reaction  in  a  non tuberculous  animal.    Combined  ophthalmo  reaction,   while 
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Incapable  of  displacing  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic 
procedure,  is  nevertheless  a  convenient  and  infinitely  more  simple  measure, 
capable  of  rendering  real  services  to  certain  casea*'  D.  S.  Wbite  and  E. 
McCampbell  presented  a  paper  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  20,  p.  284)  upon  the 
Ophthalmo-tuberculin  Test  in  Cattle  (pp.  804-810).  A  New  Method  of  Prodoc- 
ing  in  a  Tuberculous  Human  Being,  the  Cutaneous  Tuberculin  Reaction,  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  80)  was  described  by  J.  Lignieres  (pp.  814-817). 
In  discussing  The  Intradermal  Reaction  to  Tul)ercunn  in  Animals  (pp.  821-835), 
G.  Moussu  and  C.  Mantoux  stated  that  this  local  reaction  does  not  usually  came 
any  general  disturbance,  little  or  no  fever,  no  loss  of  appetite,  and  little  or  no 
loss  of  milk.  "It  develops  without  any  change  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
life  of  the  animals  and  without  its  being  necessary  to  talse  any  measures  or 
si>ecial  precautions.  ...  It  reduces  the  obligations  of  the  operator  to  a  mini- 
mum, by  di8i)en8lng  with  every  preparatory  or  supplementary  measure  (takiiif: 
of  temperature,  denudation  of  the  skin,  etc.).  It  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of 
domestic  animal.*'  Eartagging  Marketed  Live  Stock  as  a  Means  of  Automat- 
ically Ix>cating  Dangerous  Tul)erculous  Animals  Which  Contaminate  Milk  and 
Economizing  their  Eradication  (pp.  837-848),  was  a  subject  of  a  paper  by  B. 
Rogers,  in  part  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  186). 

The  sessions  of  October  2,  at  which  the  control  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  was 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bernard  Bang,  who  described 
(pp.  850-808)  Measures  Against  Animal  Tuberculosis  in  Denmark  (B,  S.  IL.  30. 
p.  791).  Other  pai)ers  presented  at  this  session  were  The  Control  of  Bovine 
Tuberculosis,  by  J.  G.  Rutherford  (pp.  800-878)  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  2L 
p.  385) ;  History  of  the  Agitation  Against  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts. 
Resulting  legislation,  and  Lessons  to  be  Derived  from  the  Attempts  of  the  State 
Toward  its  Eradication  and  Control,  by  A.  Peters  (pp.  884-001) ;  The  Use  of 
Tuberculin  in  Controlling  Tuberculosis  in  Herds,  by  C.  J.  Marsliall  (pp.  903-90S): 
Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Maine  for  Twenty  Years,  by  J.  M.  Deering  (pp.  90^-917) ; 
The  Value  of  Tuberculin  in  the  Control  of  Tul)erculous  Herds,  by  V.  A.  Moore 
(pp.  918-923)  ;  and  The  Problem  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  Control,  by  M.  E 
Reynolds  (pp.  927-950)  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  179). 

At  the  closing  session,  held  on  October  3,  the  discussion  of  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  in  animals  wns  continued.  D.  A.  Hughes,  who  spoke  on  the  Pre- 
cautionary Sanitary  Legislation  Against  Tuberculosis  of  the  Domesticated  Ani- 
mals in  the  I'nited  States  (pp.  952-980),  was  followed  by  J.  B.  Plot  on  the 
subject  Economic  Survival  of  Cattle  which  Have  Reacted  to  Tuberculin  (pp. 
984-980)  ;  O.  G.  Noack,  on  the  Meat  and  Dairy  Herd  Inspection  as  PreveotlTe 
Measures  Against  the  Spread  of  Tul)erculosis  Among  Cattle  (pp.  987-9W) :  J.  F. 
Heymans,  on  Vaccination  Against  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle  (pp.  997-1001) ;  and 
L.  Pearson,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  The  Vaccination  of  Cattle  Against  Tuberculods 
(pp.  1002-1003).    The  session  closed  with  a  general  discussion. 

Studies  on  tuberculosis  in  domestic  animals,  and  what  we  may  learn 
from  them  regarding  human  tuberculosis,  B.  Bang  (Trans.  6.  Intemai.  C<mg. 
Tuberculosis,  1908,  Sup.  {Spec.  Vol.),  pp.  207-220) .—This  is  a  special  lecture 
delivered  before  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  October  3,  1908. 

The  relative  importance  in  New  York  City  of  the  human  and  bovine  types 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  human  tuberculosis  at  different  periods  of  life,  W.  H. 
Park  and  C.  Kbumwiede  (Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Physicians,  2J^  (1909),  pp.  ISS- 
138), — Of  28  fatal  cases  investigated  in  young  children,  22  were  due  to  the 
human  tyi)e  and  0  to  the  bovine  tyi)e  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Neither  in  age, 
clinical  symptoms,  nor  pathological  findings  was  any  distinctive  differeoceff 
noticed  which  could  be  referred  to  the  type  of  tubercle  bacilli  producing  the 
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infection.  In  200  adults  given  the  usual  tests  all  were  found  to  be  due  to  the 
human  type.  It  thus  appears  that  while  bovine  infection  is  a  considerable 
factor  in  tuberculosis  of  young  children,  in  adults  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Tabereulosis  in  dairy  cows,  with  special  reference  to  the  udder  and  the 
tubercnlizL  test,  A.  Wilson  (Witham,  1908,  pp.  1-H). — This  account  has  been 
previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  283). 

The  influence  of  the  ingestion  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  upon  infection,  M.  J. 
RosENAU  and  J.  F.  Anderson  {TranB,  Assoc.  Amer.  Physicians^  2k  {1909),  pp. 
1S9-145). — In  order  to  determine  whether  the  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  is 
increased,  decreased,  or  unchanged  by  the  previous  eating  of  food  containing 
tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  heat,  50  guinea  pigs  were  fed  for  60  days  on  tubercle 
bacilli  which  had  been  heated  to  60**  C.  for  80  minutes  and  were  then  given  one 
feeding  of  43-day8-old  live  tul)ercle  bacilli  in  butter.  Fifty  pigs  used  as  checks 
were  kept  under  the  same  conditions  but  fed  only  the  live  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  feeding  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  to  guinea  pigs  did  not  appear  to  alter  the 
susceptibility  or  have  any  evident  effect  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease. 

Besearches  on  the  pathological  histologry  of  atypical  actinomycosis,  I. 
CHouKftviTCH  (Arch.  8ci.  Biol.  [8t.  Petersb.],  U  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  311-^47).— 
A  contribution  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Experimental 
Medicine  at  Cronstadt. 

The  period  of  emission  of  bacteria  in  acute  parenchymatous  manunitis  and 
the  influence  of  milking  on  the  progrress  of  the  Inflammation,  Fauss 
{Monaish.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  20  (1909),  No.  9-10,  pp.  457-471;  abs.  in  Rev. 
06i.  Lait,  7  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  404,  40,5).— Hie  author  finds  that  in  acute 
paroichymatous  mammitis  caused  by  organisms  of  the  coli  group  the  period 
of  emission  of  bacteria  is  from  12  to  30  days,  the  number  of  bacteria  and  the 
period  of  their  emission  being  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation. In  mammitis  caused  by  organisms  of  the  Bacillus  enteritidis  group, 
the  emission  of  bacilli  continues  in  acute  cases  for  about  30  days.  By  frequent 
milking  the  hyperemia  is  decidedly  increased,  inducing  a  secretion  of  antibodies 
favorable  to  recovery.  Unless  milked  the  gland  atrophies  as  a  result  of  the 
inflammation,  whereas  by  a  frequent  milking  of  the  inflamed  gland  the  natural 
secretion  is  induced  and  maintained.  In  acute  mammitis  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  from  one  quarter  to  another  does  not  take  place. 

Bzperimental  investigations  of  bacillary  pseudotuberculosis  of  sheep  and 
the  possibility  of  its  transmission  to  other  animals,  O.  C.  Noack  (Experi- 
mentelle  Untersuchungen  betreffend  die  bazUldre  Pseudotuberkulose  der  Schafe 
und  deren  Vberiragungsfdhigkeit  auf  andere  Tiergattungen.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ. 
Bern,  1908,  pp.  84,  pis.  6;  rev.  in  Bvl.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No,  8,  p.  365). — 
Following  a  brief  introduction  the  author  reviews  the  literature  relating  to 
this  affection  (pp.  6-14),  references  to  42  titles  being  given. 

Under  the  heading  of  investigations,  the  symptoms,  anatamo-histo-pathological 
and  bacteriological  studies,  transmission  investigations,  and  the  resistance  of 
tlie  organism  are  considered  (pp.  15-70).  Animals  upon  which  transmission 
experiments  were  conducted  include  the  guinea  pig,  rabbit,  mouse,  rat,  sparrow, 
pigeon,  fowl,  cat,  dog,  pig,  sheep,  goat  and  horse.  The  bacillus  is  polymorphus, 
its  virulence  varying  with  the  form.  The  highly  virulent  short  forms  are 
found  in  young  cultures  and  in  soft  caseous  pus,  the  mildly  virulent  long 
forms  in  old  cultures  and  in  firm  caseous  or  calcified  nodules.  Infection  takes 
place  in  sheep  through  the  inhalation  and  ingestion  of  the  organism  and 
through  lesions  of  the  skin.  The  bacillus  is  highly  resistant  to  cold,  moderately 
resistant  to  chemical  agents,  and  readily  destroyed  by  heat  Continued  drying 
merely  weakens  its  virulence.    The  author  was  unable  to  confirm  the  statements 
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of  Nocard  and  I..eolaiDche  relative  to  the  Identity  of  the  bacillus  as  the  exdtiiig 
cause  of  ulcerative  lymphadenitis  and  contagious  acne  of  horses. 

Convulsions  in  young  pigs  due  to  verminous  infestation,  Brit  {Rev,  Tit. 
[Toulouse],  34  {1909),  No,  4,  pp,  212-211;  ahs,  in  Jour,  Compar,  Path,  ani 
Ther,,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  158-160),— During  the  winters  of  1906-7  and  1907-8. 
between  December  and  March,  this  condition  assumed  an  enzootic  form  and 
occurred  with  great  frequency  in  the  author's  neight>orhood.  His  cases  wCTe 
distributed  over  90  different  farms.  Post-mortem  examinations  revealed  tbe 
presence  of  ascarlds  In  considerable  numbers,  and  of  lesions  in  the  dlgestlTe 
tract.  Parasites  were  distributed  throughout  the  intestine  from  the  esophagus 
to  the  rectum,  and  had  produced  signs  of  Intestinal  ol)struction,  of  enteritia, 
and.  In  cases  where  the  intestinal  wall  liad  been  perforated,  even  of  peritoDitls. 
In  several  cases  the  lumen  of  the  digestive  tube  was  entirely  obstructed  by 
masses  of  ascarlds.  In  one  case  nearly  a  quart  of  parasites  being  found.  Anthel- 
mintic treatment  followed  by  purgatives  gave  the  best  results. 

The  present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  causative  agent  of  epizootic 
lymphangitis  of  equines,  B.  Galli-Valebio  {Centhl.  Bakt,  [etc.],  I.  Abt.,  Ref,. 
44  {1909),  No.  19,  pp.  577-^82,  fiff-  i).— The  author  finds  that  this  disease  is 
probably  due  to  the  protozoan  described  by  Rivolta  as  Cryptococcus  fardmi- 
no8U8.  The  affinities  of  the  organism  seem  to  warrant  Its  reference  to  the  genus 
Lieistunania. 

Three  years  of  rabies  in  Indiana,  J.  P.  Simonds  {Mo.  Bui,  Ind.  Bd.  HedltK 
12  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  155-157). — ^An  epidemic  of  rabies  of  no  small  proportioo 
Is  stated  to  have  existed  In  Indiana  for  the  past  3  years.  It  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  height  in  the  summer  of  1909  and  now  appears  to  be  abating  soose- 
what,  although  the  danger  period  is  far  from  being  past 

Since  December,  1906,  the  brains  of  240  animals  have  been  examined,  of  which 
145,  or  60  per  cent,  were  found  to  contain  Negri  bodies. 

Investigations  of  the  spirochetosis  of  fowls  of  Tunis  and  of  the  active 
agent  in  its  transmission,  Argas  pendcus,  B.  Galli-Valebio  {CentbL  Bakt 
[etc,],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  50  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  189-202,  figs.  8;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Ttf^ 
Vet.  8ci.,  4  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  599,  500).— During  the  course  of  the  investlgt- 
tlons  the  author  found  that  a  fowl  bitten  by  argasids  which  had  been  kept  for 
5  months  in  the  laboratory  was  not  Infected.  Larvae  from  eggs  of  a  tick  whidi 
had  been  used  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  did  not  prove  to  be  infectivcL 
Spirochceta  anserina,  8.  marchouxi,  and  8.  gallinarum  are  thought  to  be  identi- 
cal, anserinum  holding  through  priority.  The  following  method  Is  used  in  the 
preservation  of  ticks  In  collections :  First  Immerse  for  24  hours  in  creosote  2 
grains,  nitrate  of  potash  10  grains,  glycerin  200  grains,  and  water  800  grains^ 
and  then  pass  Into  paraffin  oil. 

Further  observations  on  fowl  spirochetosis,  A.  Balfoub  {Jour.  Trap.  Jfed. 
and  Hyg.  [London],  12  {1909),  No.  19,  pp,  285-289). —This  is  a  record  of  new 
developments  of  which  some  of  the  more  Important  observations  are  tabulated 
and  Illustrative  cases  described. 

"  It  has  been  found  that  lice  {Menopon  sp.  ?)  can,  in  all  probability  transmit 
the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  chick.  ...  In  chicks  r^apses  are 
common.  .  .  .  The  results  of  Inoculations  In  the  case  of  chicks  have  diff^ned 
from  those  obtained  In  fowls.  .  .  .  Ticks  {Argas  persicus)^  either  as  lame, 
nymphs,  or  adults,  fed  on  chicks  with  acute  spirochetosis  exhibit  the  peculiar 
chromatin  granules  first  described  by  Lelshman  In  the  case  of  Omithodorm 
mouhata  fed  on  blood  containing  8piroch<Bta  duiioni.  .  .  .  Chicks^  inoculated 
with  an  emulsion  of  crushed  larvee,  showing  these  granules,  but  no  spirochetes, 
develop  acute  spirochetosis.  .  .  .  Pigeons  are  apparently  not  Inoculable  with 
this  form  of  spirochetosis." 
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Notes  on  the  parasitism  of  Cytodites  nudus  and  Hflomaphysalis  chordeilis, 
P.  B.  Hadley  (Science,  n.  »er.,  30  {1909),  No,  77^,  pp.  605,  606,).— The  author 
describes  the  conditions  of  Infection  as  observed  in  2  cases  of  acariasis,  caused 
by  Cytodites  nudus,  occurring  in  the  yards  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station.  In 
the  first  case,  that  of  a  female  golden  pheasant,  mites  were  found  to  have  per- 
forated both  the  pericardium  and  the  wall  of  the  gall  bladder.  The  second 
case  of  infection  was  that  of  a  fowl  received  from  a  poultry  yard  near  the 
station. 

A  ticlc  (Httmaphysalis  chordeilis)  is  reported  to  have  occurred  on  young 
turkeys  at  Norwich,  Vt,  June,  1909,  in  such  numbers  as  to  kill  40  of  a  flock  of 
46.  The  ticks  were  first  observed  In  the  latter  part  of  May  when  the  turkeys 
were  about  a  week  old.  The  parasite  was  found  largely  in  the  region  of  the 
neck,  most  of  the  birds  that  were  infested  carrying  from  70  to  80  full-grown 
ticks  as  well  as  many  more  immature  forma 

Naphtha  soap  as  a  disinfectant,  S.  K.  Dzebzgowski  and  V.  L.  St^panova 
{Arch.  8ci.  Biol.  [8t.  Petersb.],  U  {1909),  No.  4.  pp.  283-S03).—A  contribution 
from  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine  at  Cronstadt,  in  which 
the  chemical  and  pliysical  properties  of  naphtha  soap  are  considered. 

Meat  inspection  in  Hungary,  A.  LA8zl6  {Vet.  Jour.,  65  {1909),  No.  Jfl3,  pp. 
553-558). — ^An  account  of  the  methods  followed  in  the  inspection  of  meat  in 
Hungary. 

BXTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Concemingr  the  actual  sifirnificance  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in 
agriculture,  O.  Auhaqen  {Landtc.  Jahrh.,  38  {1909),  Ergdnzungsb.  5,  pp.  4^1- 
530). — ^This  paper  critically  examines  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  and  main- 
tains that  it  has  no  scientific  value  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture. 

According  to  the  author,  the  development  of  agricultural  technique  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  production  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to  such  an  extent 
that  not  only  is  the  totality  of  production  greater,  but  the  proportionate  share 
falling  to  the  individual  is  greater  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase 
in  population  since  the  li^w  was  formulated.  At  the  same  time  a  limit  is 
reached  In  agricultural  practice  when  a  further  expenditure  of  capital  and 
labor  will  be  fruitless.  The  author  points  out  these  limits  as  regards  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  forces  as  well  as  those  under  which  plants  grow  to  yield  the 
best  returns.  The  depth  of  plowing,  the  amount  of  plant  food  and  moisture 
in  soils,  temperature,  sunshine,  the  minimum  of  room  for  plant  growth,  the 
time  necessary  for  plant  development,  and  many  other  factors  determine  the 
maximum  yield. 

The  stimulus  to  agricultural  production  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  increase 
of  population  itself.  This  necessarily  forced  mankind  to  further  progress 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  technique  of  agriculture.  "  It  Is 
an  error  to  deduce  as  a  law  from  the  increase  of  population  and  the  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  the  relative  decrease  of  land 
productivity  and  to  set  down  technical  progress  only  as  an  Incidental  or  even 
as  an  exceptional  check  or  breach  of  the  law.  Progress  in  land  productivity 
yields  itself  also  as  an  economic  law  resulting  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation.*' 

At  the  same  time  the  author  recognizes  a  limit  to  man's  ability  to  make 
the  earth  yield  her  increase  of  products,  chiefly  because  in  agriculture  even 
the  scientific  farmer  Is  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  so  maintains  that  man  will  be  able  to  reach  his  highest  stage 
of  development  only  as  he  learns  to  control  completely  the  forces  of  nature. 
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Therefore  progress  will  be  accelerated  by  the  live  problems  of  to-day  wlddi 
acting  as  a  matter  of  necessity  will  urge  mankind  forward  to  find  ways  of  ia- 
creasing  the  means  of  subsistence.  While  the  soK^alled  law  of  diminisbing 
returns  possesses  no  actual  value  it  still  has  a  pot^itial  Talue  in  that  if  popu- 
lation should  increase  too  rapidly  the  relative  productivity  of  land  most  neco- 
sarily  decrease,  and  to  this  extent  the  Malthusian  theory  is  correct. 

What  is  true  of  agriculture  is  likewise  true  in  general  in  the  industries  for 
they  in  the  last  analysis  are  dependent  upon  land  productivity  for  their  sni^Iitf 
of  raw  materials.  This  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  productivity  of  capital  aid 
labor  in  modem  industry,  but  the  checks  in  agriculture  are  stronger,  more 
direct,  and  more  embracing,  for  the  reason  that  the  extension  of  eultivatioD 
and  improvement  in  methods  can  be  exercised  In  Individual  cases  only  within 
relatively  narrow  limits.  "The  difference  between  agriculture  and  indushr 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  indicating  that  in  the  former  man  works  with  rela- 
tively decreasing  returns  and  in  the  latter  with  relatively  Increasing  retiini& 
For  in  agriculture  the  rewards  of  labor  can  be  increased,  but  in  g^ieral  not  so 
rapidly  as  in  the  industries.'* 

The  author,  in  critically  examining  the  views  of  various  economists,  presents 
an  extensive  bibliography  on  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  agriculture. 

The  economic  returns  for  21  years  from  a  peasant  farm  in  Kurhessen, 
H.  L.  RuDLOFF  {FuhHng'8  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  (1909),  No.  21,  pp.  781-786).— Tliis 
farm  was  about  77  acres  in  size  and  situated  on  the  hill  lands  of  the  province 
of  Hesse.  The  soil  was  stony  and  not  very  fertile,  the  climate  severe,  and  the 
market  conditions  unfavorable.  It  Is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  middle  and 
large-size  farms  in  the  district,  both  as  regards  physical  conditions  and  profit- 
ableness. 

The  farm  is  operated  by  the  owner,  his  wife,  one  son,  and  two  dangbt^^  and 
five  additional  children  are  supported  out  of  the  income  from  the  farm.  Tlie 
standard  of  living  of  the  family  is  described  and  compares  favorably  with  any 
working-class  family. 

Under  these  conditions  the  returns  show  a  net  Income  over  all  expenses  of 
operating  the  farm  and  maintaining  and  educating  the  family  for  the  21  yean 
of  5,481  marks  (about  $1,900),  or  an  average  yearly  surplus  income  of  261 
marks.  Four  of  the  years  show  a  deficit  ranging  from  10  to  486  marka  The 
largest  source  of  income,  54.50  per  cent,  was  from  the  sale  of  live  stock  and 
their  products.  The  author  believes  that  the  economic  welfare  of  farmers  in 
this  district  lies  in  the  raising  of  live  stock  rather  than  in  the  production  of 
cereals  or  other  cultivated  products,  and  in  owning  rather  than  in  renting 
farms. 

Some  considerations  concemingr  the  significance  of  erecting  small  dwell- 
ings on  farms,  L.  Noack  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  38  {1909),  Ergdnzunffsh,  5,  pp.  S/7- 
228,  figs.  2). — This  article  discusses  the  need  of  erecting  better  dwellings  od 
farms  for  the  accommodation  of  farm  laborera  A  model  of  a  house  to  accomnKh 
date  two  farm  laborers*  families  is  described  and  illustrated,  including  data  on 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  erection  of  sanitary  and  commodious  dwelliBg 
houses  for  farm  help  is  advocated  on  the  ground  of  making  the  labor^^  more 
contented.  This  would  tend  to  retain  them  on  the  land  and  incidentally  be  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  solve  the  agricultural  labor  problem. 

Small  holders:  What  they  must  do  to  succeed,  K  A.  Pratt  {London,  190Sy 
pp.  VII +2^7). — This  book  discusses  the  economic  disadvantages  under  which 
small  holders  labor  in  England  and  the  different  lines  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try for  which  these  holdings  are  adapted,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  oi 
cooi)eration  among  small  holders  in  the  purchasing  of  their  supplies,  the 
marketing  of  their  products,  the  insurance  of  their  stock  and  premises,  and  the 
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fnmiahlng  of  credit  in  order  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
foreign  competitors  whose  products  are  sold  more  cheaply  on  E}nglish  markets 
at  the  present  time. 

In  a  chapter  on  "  the  revival  of  country  life  "  the  work  of  the  Country  Life 
Commission  in  the  United  States  is  reviewed  in  detail,  and  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  to  effect  a  revival  of  rural  life  in  most  countries  there  must  be 
(1)  an  "  increased  ^Sciency  in  both  the  production  and  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities,  so  tliat  better  financial  prospects  may  be  assured  to  the  cultivator ; 
and  (2)  accompanying  these  material  improvemaits  there  should  be  a  better- 
m&kt  of  tlie  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  rural  life/' 

AffrlcoItiLral  small  holdings  in  France  (La  Petite  Propri^t^  Rurale  en 
France.  Paris:  Govt.,  1909,  pp.  XF-f-3^8,  pis,  18;  rev.  in  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
ser.,  18  (1909),  No.  42,  p.  558).— To  the  part  of  the  data  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume which  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  688), 
a  series  of  appendixes  has  been  added  which  deal  with  the  evolution,  valuation, 
ownership,  and  operation  of  small  holdings  during  the  past  20  years,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  the  profitableness  of  small  holdings  and  large  holdings. 

[AgricQltaral  holdings  in  Belgium]  (Statis.  Belg.  Reeense.  Agr.,  1907, 
Partie  Analyt.,  pp.  49-54). — The  number  and  size  of  the  various  agricultural 
holdings  in  Belgium  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  are  reported.  The  number 
of  holdings  for  the  two  years  were  297,768  and  209,084,  respectively,  more  than 
90,000  of  which  ranged  from  1  to  2  hectares  in  si2e.  Only  551  holdings  exceed 
100  hectares  in  extent. 

Agrieoltaral  associations  in  Belgium,  M.  Tubmann  {Les  Associations  Agri- 
coles  en  Belgique.  Paris,  1909,  2.  ed.,  pp.  IX-\-468). — This  l)ook  gives  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  agricultural  cooperative  societies  in  Belgium 
from  1890,  the  year  when  they  first  began  to  spring  up,  to  1900,  the  date  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  book.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  causes  which  led  to 
their  formation,  and  the  principal  types  of  official  associations,  professional 
agricultural  unions,  societies  for  tlie  purchase  and  sale  of  products,  cooperative 
IHoducing  associations,  cooperative  credit  societies,  and  mutual  insurance 
societies  are  discussed. 

An  appendix  discusses  the  status  of  agricultural  associations  in  Belgium  in 
1907,  with  tables  giving  statistics  for  that  year  in  detail.  An  extensive  bibli- 
ography is  included. 

Organisfttion  among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  J.  L.  Coulter  ( Yale 
Rev.,  1909,  Nov.,  pp.  27$-^98;  Reprint,  pp.  28). — This  is  an  account  of  farmers' 
organizations  in  the  United  States  from  1785  to  date,  particular  emphasis  being 
laid  on  the  political,  economic,  and  social  activities  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions. It  is  the  conviction  of  the  author  that,  during  the  past  20  years,  polit- 
ical activity  by  farmers'  organizations  "has  been  largely  left  to  the  old  line 
political  parties,  and  most  effort  has  been  turned  to  the  even  more  difficult 
task  of  establishing  all  phases  of  the  farmers*  own  industry  on  a  sound  business 
basis.  At  the  present  time  agriculture  is  assuming  a  more  business-like  as 
well  as  a  more  scientific  character  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history." 

The  reform  of  the  commission  business,  G.  C.  Stbeeteb  (Farm  and  Fireside, 
9$  (1909),  No.  4,  p.  5,  figs.  2).— The  plan  of  reform  advocated  in  this  article 
is  governmental  regulation  of  the  commission  business,  careful  grading  and 
branding  of  products  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  the  appointment  of  sales 
inspectors  to  pass  upon  the  condition  of  goods  in  cases  of  dispute. 

Cooperation  among  farmers,  orchardists,  and  truck  growers  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  practical  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  grading  and  branding 
the  various  farm  products,  and  examples  of  the  successful  operation  of  such 
organizations  are  cited;   while  governmental   regulation  of  the  commission 
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business  is  urged  on  tlie  basis  of  economics  and  business  and  becaoae  tt  if 
*'  the  paramount  and  important  matter  now  before  the  country  people.  When 
the  farmers,  orchardists,  and  trucli  worlcers  of  this  country  rise  and  protest 
against  present  conditions  and  demand  that  their  interests  be  properly  nfe- 
guarded,  the  commission  business  will  be  put  on  such  a  sound  and  honest  basis 
tliat  it  will  return  to  the  farmer  a  Just  and  adequate  return  for  the  product 
that  he  creates." 

Adaptability  of  the  South  to  the  needs  of  homeseekers  in  forei^pi  lands, 
D.  A.  WiLLEY  {Tradesman,  62  (1909),  Xo,  22,  p.  55).— The  outlines  of  a  plu 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Hollanders  on  a  l^OOO-acre  farm  In  Nortli 
Carolina  are  reiwrted.  The  scheme  aims  to  make  each  farmer  his  own  land- 
lord and  to  give  him  satisfactory  returns  for  his  labor  through  the  cooperatire 
marlceting  and  distribution  of  his  products. 

A  new  St.  Helena,  F.  Ferrebo  ( Surrey,  23  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  171-180,  /Ift. 
8). — ^Thls  article  outlines  the  history  of  an  Italian  colonization  scheme  carried 
out  during  the  past  4  years  on  the  swamp  lands  north  of  Wilmington,  N.  C 
where  early  agricultural  products  are  grown  and  shipped  to  the  New  York 
marlLets.  The  principles  of  cooi)eration  are  practiced  to  some  extent  in  the 
colony  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  the  plan  of  this  settlement  is  com- 
mended as  a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  overcrowding  of  nnsldlled 
workers  in  cities  and  the  lack  of  farm  labor  in  rural  districts. 

An  agricultural  survey  of  Nebraska,  J.  E.  Wabeen  {Ann.  Rpt.  Nebr.  BL 
Agr.,  1909,  pp.  271-351,  charts  2^). — This  is  a  compilation  of  information  and 
summary  of  observations  relating  to  climate,  run-off  and  evaporation,  geology, 
topography,  altitude  and  slope,  drainage,  Irrigation,  wells,  soils,  crops,  lire 
stock,  forestry  products  and  building  materials,  transportation  and  markets, 
population,  land  tenure,  values,  and  returns,  and  farm  management. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended. 

[A^culture  and  colonization  in  Canada],  P.  H.  McKenzie  et  ai..  {RpL 
Select  Standing  Com.  Agr.  and  Colon.  [Canada],  1907-8,  pp.  J///+4i2).— Thil 
is  a  detailed  report  by  a  committee  of  135  members  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  agricultural  i)ossibilities  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the  areas  available  for 
colonization  by  agriculturists  in  the  great  west  and  northwest  provinces  and 
territories,  including  an  appendix  on  the  immigration  of  agriculturists  into 
Canada  for  a  number  of  years.  The  returns  show  no  less  than  235,328  arrivals 
for  9  months  of  1907-8,  as  compared  with  124,6OT  for  the  correspcmding  9 
months  of  1900-7. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland,  with  detailed  report  for  the  year  1906, 
W.  G.  S.  Adams  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Agr.  Statis.  1908,  pp. 
XXXV+153). — Statistical  data  of  crop  areas  and  production,  live  stock,  bee 
keeping,  forestry,  and  holdings  and  occupiers  during  1908  are  reported.  The 
holdings  numbered  001,765  as  compared  with  599,872  in  1907  (E.  S.  IL,  20,  pi 
690). 

Agriculture  in  Dahomey,  N.  Savabiau  (L' Agriculture  au  Dahomey,  Paris, 
1906,  pp.  110,  pis.  12,  figs.  IJ^,  maps  2). — ^The  climate,  topography,  economic  con- 
ditions, and  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  are  discussed.  Native 
implements  and  cultural  methods  are  described,  and  the  principal  economic 
plants  and  their  production  for  food,  fiber,  and  miscellaneous  purposes  are  taken 
up.    Animal  production  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  International  Institute  of  Acrriculture,  Louis-£k)P  (Jour.  Agr-  PraL, 
n.  ser.,  18  {1909),  Nos.  ^2,  pp.  530-532;  46,  pp.  656-661;  48,  pp.  722-726;  49 f  PP- 
755-758). — This  is  an  account  by  the  French  delegate  of  the  origin,  purposes* 
organization,  and  progress  of  the  institute,  with  particular  reference  to  its  eco- 
nomic and  international  significance.    The  purposes  of  the  institute  are  defined 
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OB  not  only  to  seek  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  different  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  meet  the  dangers  arising  from  the  spread  of  plant  and  animal 
diseases  as  a  result  of  international  traffic  in  agricultural  products  and  to  make 
a  comparative  study  of  the  economic,  social,  and  financial  institutions  that 
exist  in  variouB  countries  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  rural 
population. 

AOBICTJITUBAL  EDTTCATION. 

The  duty  of  the  agricultural  college,  H.  J.  Waters  (Science,  n.  «er.,  30 
{1909),  A'o.  778,  pp.  777-78P).— This  is  the  inaugural  address  of  the  president 
of  the  Kansas  college,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  various  functions  of  the  agri- 
cultural collie  In  relation  to  students  enrolled  In  Its  courses,  to  agricultural 
extension  work,  and  to  research  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  He 
points  out  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  Kansas  and  the 
duty  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  in  this  work ;  he  favors 
investigation  not  only  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction but  also  to  provide  means  and  encouragement  for  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  products  within  the  State ;  he  advocates  the  teaching  of  vocational 
subjects  in  the  public  schools  and  urges  that  greater  attention  be  given  to 
training  teachers  for  this  work ;  and  finally  he  directs  attention  to  the  need  of 
world  leadership  among  men  and  women,  and  the  duty  of  the  college  in  pre- 
paring leaders. 

Agricultural  and  forestry  instruction  and  agricultural  associations  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  France,  with  notes  on  some  agricultural  institutions 
in  Great  Britain,  Bussia,  and  Bulgaria,  I.  Giglioli  and  U.  Rossi- Febbini  (In- 
segnamento  Agrario  e  Forestale  ed  Aasociazioni  Agrarie  nelV Italia,  neh  Belgio, 
nella  Francia  con  notizie  8U  alcune  Istituzioni  Agrarie  delta  Gran  Bretagna, 
della  Russia,  delta  Bulgaria.  Milan,  1909,  pp.  1  Jit), —In  this  report  of  the  jury 
of  the  Section  on  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Instruction  and  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Exposition  in  Milan,  1906,  descriptions  in  considerable  detail 
are  given  of  the  work  of  agricultural  institutions  for  education  and  research  in 
Italy,  and  In  less  detail  of  those  in  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Bulgaria.  In  the  case  of  Italian  institutions  the  report  deals  with  higher  agri- 
cultural schools  and  universities,  agricultural  and  special  experiment  stations, 
special  and  practical  agricultural  schools,  itinerant  and  military  instruction  in 
agriculture,  instruction  in  agriculture  In  normal  and  elementary  schools  and 
denominational  seminaries,  agricultural  education  for  women,  materials  for 
agricultural  instruction,  publications,  and  agricultural  associations. 

Beport  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Finland  for  1907  (Landtbr, 
8tyr.  MeddeL,  1909,  No.  61,  pp.  V/ +225). —Reports  of  the  work  of  the  various 
institutions  eigaged  in  the  administration  or  teaching  of  agriculture  or  allied 
branches  are  presented. 

Foreign  veterinary  schools  and  their  plan  of  instruction,  R.  Codebque 
{Qac.  Med.  Zool.,  33  (1909),  Nos.  22,  pp.  337-3^2;  23,  pp.  355-359) .—As  the 
result  of  a  visit  to  the  veterinary  schools  in  Paris-Alfort,  France;  Berlin, 
Hanover,  Stuttgart,  and  Dresden,  Germany;  Berne  and  Zurich,  Switzerland; 
and  Milan,  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Turin,  Italy,  the  author  makes  brief  observations 
on  veterinary  instruction  in  these  countries,  with  more  detailed  statements 
regarding  the  organization  of  this  instruction  in  the  Berlin  and  Hanover  schools. 

Annual  of  the  Winnebago  County  schools,  1909,  O.  J.  Kern  (Rockford. 
lU.,  1909,  pp.  96,  figs.  82,  dgm.  1,  charts  8).— In  addition  to  the  usual  statistics 
of  attendance  and  rural  school  improvement,  this  rei>ort  presents  the  following 
new  features:  The  constitution  of  a  "School  Parents'  Association,"  indoor 
improvement  for  the  rural  school.  Improving  the  rural  school  course  of  study, 
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a  four-year  high  school  course  in  agriculture  (prepared  by  Dean  Dafcoport), 
Lincoln's  yiews  of  agriculture  with  comments  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  and  tn- 
provement  in  the  work  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  with  a  list  of  the  priie-wiimcn 
in  corn-growing  and  domestic  art  work. 

Practical  school  gardening,  P.  £kJX)RD  and  S.  Heaton  {Oxford,  Eng^  iM9. 
pp,  221t,  pis,  5,  charts  5,  dgms,  7,  figs.  77). — In  this  text-book  the  authors  fin 
cultural  directions  for  the  different  features  of  garden  work,  together  with 
chapters  on  insects  and  other  t)ests  of  the  garden,  friends  of  the  garden,  a  cal- 
endar of  gardening  operations,  and  a  nature  calendar,  and  app^Mlixes  dealinf 
with  the  school  garden  and  '' discovery "  lessons  or  field  trips,  meteorolofici] 
observations,  and  several  useful  tables. 

School  gardens  in  Ceylon,  C.  Drieberg  (Phiiippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ri.], 
2  {1909),  yo,  P,  pp.  492,  -^95).— A  brief  statement  of  the  object  of  school  garto* 
conditions  under  which  they  are  worked,  and  points  in  the  judging  of  gaitei 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  Ceylon  teachers. 

The  study  of  nature,  S.  C.  Schmuckeb  {Philadelphia  and  London,  1909,  fp- 
S15,  pis.  4,  figs.  5^).— This  volume  is  divided  into  8  sections  The  first  deaii 
with  the  theory  of  nature  study,  what  it  is,  its  aim,  purpose,  school-room  appli- 
cations and  equipment,  suitable  subject-matter,  and  the  teacher's  preptratiot. 
Section  II,  tlie  materials  of  nature  study,  includes  the  insects,  some  "watw- 
dwellers,"  reptiles,  birds,  wild  and  domestic  animals,  plant  life,  and  the  hetTwi. 
The  last  section  suggests  a  related  course  of  nature  study  and  includes  a  lift  cf 
helpful  books.  The  entire  treatment  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  author's  teacbias 
experience  and  public  addresses  on  the  subject. 

Nature  study  in  congested  city  districts,  Emma  Stlvesteb  {Naturr-8t9i$ 
Rev,,  5  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  201-^209).— This  paper  is  designed  primarily  to  wf- 
gest  improvements  in  the  New  York  State  Syllabus  of  Nature  Study,  bot  iti 
recommendations  have  general  application  to  conditions  in  large  cities. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  such  situations  are  classified  as  (1)  lack  of  nadnv- 
study  material,  (2)  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  material  at  the  proper  tiae. 
(3)  lack  of  time  to  care  properly  for  material  secured,  (4)  lack  of  sp«ifc 
teaching  directions  for  the  subject,  (5)  too  large  classes  to  permit  maxineB 
possible  benefit  from  individual  study  of  material,  and  (6)  lack  of  proper  com- 
lation  of  nature  study  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  course. 

Among  the  improvements  suggested  are  (1)  first  hand  study  of  phenonxBi 
everywhere  available — ^as  water  evaporation,  condensation,  clouds,  erorton,  and 
the  effects  of  frost;  (2)  a  division  of  the  work  into  required  and  optional  cat^ 
gorles,  under  the  first  of  which  should  be  included  the  cat,  dog,  canary,  coma* 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  fiowers;  (3)  omission  of  all  rare  birds,  flowers,  animals 
etc.,  and  all  classifications  which  pupils  are  not  prepared  to  understand:  (4) 
closer  cooperation  between  the  City  Park  Department  and  the  schools,  to  tW 
the  schools  may  have  the  benefit  of  prunings,  cuttings,  nests,  cocoons,  etc 

Boys'  agricultural  clubs,  V.  L.  Roy  {La.  Dept.  Ed,  Circ.  Inform.,  19^' 
Dec.,  pp.  14). — This  circular  brlefiy  reviews  the  origin  of  bojrs'  club  work  la 
connection  with  the  farmers'  institutes  in  Macoupin  Co.,  III.,  sets  forth  tlie 
purposes  and  value  of  such  work,  and  gives  several  pages  of  practical  dlIt^ 
tlons  for  organizing  clubs,  recording  the  work  done,  and  judging  exhibits. 
It  is  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  parish  divisions  of  Louisiana. 
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Tuskesee  Institute.— MlllbClnk  Agricultural  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Anderson,  of  New  York  City,  was  dedicated  February  23.  President  Seth 
Low,  of  the  l>oard  of  trustees,  presided  at  the  dedicatory  exercises,  in  which 
otlier  participants  were  Rol)ert  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York  City,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  J.  A.  Wilkinson,  and  Vice-President  W.  W.  Campbell, 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Califoniia  UnlTerslty  and  Station. — As  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
in  December  of  the  nature-study  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
'wliich  Professor  Babcock  of  the  department  of  agricultural  education  was 
elected  president  of  the  California  branch  of  the  American  Nature  Study  So- 
ciety, llie  college  of  agriculture  is  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  promo- 
tion of  nature  study  in  the  State,  especially  through  the  public  schools.  There 
Is  to  be  a  department  of  nature  study  at  the  next  summer  session  of  the 
nniversity. 

Work  is  being  actively  carried  on  at  the  substation  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
for  which  a  state  appropriation  of  $6,000  is  available  for  the  current  biennium. 
Tbe  general  supervision  of  the  substation  has  been  delegated  to  Prof.  R.  E. 
Smith,  who  is  also  supervising  in  particular  the  horticultural  investigations 
^wbieh  are  to  form  a  special  feature  of  its  work,  in  addition  to  his  previous 
duties  as  plant  pathologist  and  the  supervision  of  the  substation  at  Whlttler. 
W.  E.  Packard,  who  received  his  master's  degree  at  the  university  in  1909  for 
special  studies  in  soils  and  irrigation,  is  in  immediate  cliarge  of  tbe  Imperial 
Valley  Substation,  with  headquarters  at  El  Centro.  Investigations  of  live 
stock  diseases  have  be^i  begun  by  the  assistant  veterinarian. 

Florida  Station. — John  Schnabel,  gardener  at  the  Missouri  Station,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  horticulture  in  charge  of  gardening,  to  begin  work 
April  1. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Station. — George  W.  Kirkaldy,  for  the  past  6  years 
assistant  entomologist,  died  in  San  Francisco  February  2,  following  a  surgical 
operation  by  which  he  was  seeking  relief  from  the  results  of  an  accident  re- 
ceived several  years  before.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  was  bom  and  educated  In  England, 
and  was  36  years  of  age. 

Iowa  College  and  Station.— The  vacancies  recently  noted  in  the  department  of 
farm  crops  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  H.  D.  Hughes,  of  the  Missouri 
University  and  Station,  as  professor  of  farm  crops;  H.  B.  Potter,  of  the  South 
E:>akota  College  and  Station,  as  assistant  professor;  and  George  Livingston, 
assistant  in  agronomy  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  as  instructor. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — C.  A.  Scott,  associate  professor  of  forestry  In  the 
Iowa  College  and  forester  in  the  station,  has  been  apiwlnted  Kansas  state 
forester,  with  headquarters  at  the  college,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at 
the  close  of  the  collegiate  year. 

Michigan  Station.— Orrin  B.  Winter,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  chemist,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
February  15. 
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Nebraska  University  and  Station.— J.  H.  Gain  has  been  promoted  to  tlie  poi^ 
tion  of  head  of  the  department  of  pathology  and  veterinary  science,  vice  lit. 
A.  T.  Peters,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted. 

Ohio  State  University. — Vernon  M.  Shoesmlth,  associate  professor  of  agroo- 
omy,  has  resigned  to  become  head  of  the  department  of  farm  crops  in  the 
Michigan  College  and  agronomist  in  the  station. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — John  W.  Gregg,  for  the  past  two  yean 
head  of  the  department  of  horticulture  at  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  Wood- 
bine, N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  horticulture  and  has  altered  nfioii 
his  duties. 

South  Dakota  College  and  Station. — The  new  addition  to  the  chemical  labon- 
tory  Is  being  used  temporarily  to  accommodate  the  school  of  agriculture.  Tfap 
fruit-breeding  house,  authorized  by  the  legislature  a  year  ago,  la  nearly  001&- 
pleted,  and  will  be  used  entirely  in  the  work  of  originating  hardy  fruits  for 
western  condltlona 

Leroy  F.  Miller,  assistant  In  dairy  chemistry,  resigned  January  1  to  acceffC 
a  commercial  position,  and  H.  J.  Besley,  assistant  in  agronomy  in  the  coUe^e 
and  assistant  chemist  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  poflitlon  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  William  White,  a  1908  gxaduaie 
of  the  Minnesota  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  dairying. 

Texas  Station. — ^The  station  has  transferred  Its  headquarters  to  the  nev 
station  administration  building  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  WU- 
mon  Newell,  entomologist  of  the  Louisiana  Crop  Pest  Commission,  has  bea 
appointed  entomologist  of  the  station  and  state  entomologist 

The  location  of  seven  new  substations,  authorized  by  the  last  legisUtnre,  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  locating  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenaM 
governor,  and  state  commissioner  of  agriculture,  as  follows:  At  Pecos  ii 
Reeves  County,  at  Lubbock  in  Lubbock  County,  at  Spur  in  Dickens  County,  at 
Denton  In  Denton  County,  at  Temple  In  Bell  County,  at  Beaumont  in  JefferaoB 
County,  and  at  Angleton  in  Brazoria  County.  Of  these  the  two  last  named  are 
to  give  special  attention  to  rice  probl«ns.  The  localities  at  which  the  several 
stations  are  to  be  situated  have  contributed  liberally  for  their  establishment,  ki 
some  Instances  donating  the  land  and  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  and 
Improvements. 

A  state  appropriation  of  $1,000  annually  for  the  current  blennlum  has  becooe 
available  for  tobacco  investigations  in  cooperation  with  the  Borean  of  Plait 
Industry  of  this  Department  at  Its  tobacco  station  at  Nacogdoches. 

Virginia  Tmck  Station.— C.  S.  Heller,  assistant  horticulturist,  resigned  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  in  market  gard&Diing  in  the  Masai- 
chusetts  College. 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station. — ^A  department  of  experimental  breeding 
has  been  established  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leon  J.  Cole,  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  and  formerly  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  who  has  been  ap> 
pointed  associate  professor  of  experimental  breeding.  Investigations  in  ex- 
perimental breeding  with  special  reference  to  the  laws  of  heredity  and  tbe 
improvement  of  animal  life  will  be  undertaken,  together  with  some  instrocdon 
to  advanced  students. 

Wyoming  University  and  Station. — Leslie  B.  McWethy  has  resigned  as  agron- 
omist, and  was  succeeded  March  1  by  T.  S.  Parsons,  a  graduate  and  postgrad*- 
ate  student  of  the  South  Dakota  College. 
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The  observations  and  criticisms  of  an  outside  observer  upon  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  this  country  are  always  interesting  as  reflect- 
ing an  independent  view  point,  and  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful  in 
calling  attention  to  weaknesses  which  need  correction  as  opportunity 
offers.  To  be  effective,  however,  such  an  estimate  will  require  that 
the  subject  be  dealt  with  in  a  sympathetic  manner  and  on  the  basis  of 
an  evident  study  of  the  whole  situation  surrounding  agricultural 
education.  This  will  include  both  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment, and  will  recognize  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  have  had  to  be 
met  in  developing  a  system  of  agricultural  education  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  this  country.  It  will  take  intelligent  account  of  the  diverse 
demands  made  upon  these  colleges,  the  necessity  they  have  been 
under  of  respecting  popular  conceptions  and  leading  public  sentiment, 
and  the  status  of  information  in  regard  to  agriculture  at  the  time 
their  work  began,  the  material  for  teaching,  and  the  teaching  force 
available. 

Despite  the  progress  which  is  making  in  the  broader  appreciation 
of  the  agricultural  "colleges,  they  still  suffer  to  some  extent  from  a 
prejudice  which  dates  from  their  inception,  and  which  underrates  the 
character  and  the  influence  of  their  work.  This  misconception  is  re- 
flected in  public  writings,  in  an  attitude  which  does  not  accord  to 
them  full  credit  for  the  position  they  have  attained,  and  in  an 
apparent  reluctance  to  class  the  work  of  any  of  these  institutions  as 
being  of  college  grade. 

The  composite  nature  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  with  other  colleges.  Indeed  their  variety  of  structure  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  consistent  discussion  about  them,  considered  as  a  class 
of  institutions.  This  difficulty  is  intensified  by  the  loose  popular 
designation  applied  to  them  indiscriminately  when  they  are  desig- 
nated as  "  agricultural  college." 

While  we  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  nomenclature  of 
these  institutions,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  just  consideration  of  them 
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with  reference  to  agricultural  education,  either  historically  or  in  the 
present,  can  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  either  the  federal  or 
state  laws  under  which  they  are  organized  were  intended  to  create 
simply  institutions  for  agricultural  education.  Whatever  their  name, 
these  institutions  were  so  organized  as  to  enable  them  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  many  branches,  and  they  naturally  followed  popular  demand 
in  their  development. 

Whenever  agricultural  education  is  under  discussion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land-grant  colleges  we  should  as  far  as  possible  separate 
out  the  fimds,  equipment,  and  personnel  in  these  colleges  which  have 
been  devoted  to  agricultural  education,  and  judge  of  their  status  and 
results  as  related  to  agricultural  education  by  the  means  which  they 
have  actually  had  for  this  purpose.  Such  differentiation  would,  for 
example,  bar  out  a  comparison  of  Iowa  State  College  as  a  whole  with 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  It  would  also  prevent  such  mis- 
leading statements  as  that  '^  no  other  calling  has  been  so  subsidized 
by  the  Government  through  education  as  agriculture,"  when  it  is 
evident  from  the  connection  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
whole  land-grant  institution  is  in  mind. 

There  is  an  apparent  feeling  among  some  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  land-grant  colleges  should  have  been  organized  simply  as 
agricultural  colleges,  and  they  are  criticised  for  introducing  mechanic 
arts  and  engineering  except  so  far  as  these  subjects  have  direct 
relation  to  agriculture.  This  view  runs  counter  to  the  federal  legisla- 
tion relating  to  these  institutions  and  to  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  their  establishment.  The  act  of  1862  ex- 
pressly states  that  these  colleges  are  "  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  in  life."  It  must  be  evident  to  every  careful  observer 
that  for  many  years  agriculture  had  only  a  relatively  small  share  of 
attention  in  the  land -grant  colleges,  whose  resources  were  largely  used 
for  other  branches  of  education.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  steadLily  in 
mind  in  judging  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  institutions  in  ad- 
vancing agricultural  education  and  practice. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  land-grant  institutions  and  the  use  of  their 
funds  for  various  purposes  will  relieve  agricultural  education  of  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  very  much  of  the  work  of  these  institu- 
tions which  has  falsely  been  attached  to  it.  Such  a  study  will  also 
doubtless  remove  the  misconception  that  the  land-grant  (or  Morrill) 
act  was,  as  has  recently  been  said,  "  really  the  act  of  one  man,"  and 
show  it  rather  to  have  been  the  culmination  of  a  movement  going  on 
in  this  country  for  more  than  half  a  century  prior  to  1862. 

Any  view  of  education  as  related  to  agriculture  which  considers  it 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  "farming"  as  a  "trade"'  is  dis- 
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appointing  and  shows  little  indication  of  a  broad  conception  regard- 
ing it.  Even  on  its  practical  side  agriculture  is  very  much  more  than 
"fanning,"  and  there  can  be  no  system  of  agricultural  education 
worthy  of  the  name  which,  even  in  its  lower  ranges,  does  not  take 
into  account  the  human  problems  of  country  life.  From  any  educa- 
tional point  of  view  agriculture  is  not  properly  considered  in  the 
same  class  as  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  "  trade." 

Especially  when  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  under  consid- 
eration it  is  important  that  we  should  have  in  mind  agriculture  as 
signifying  a  broad  fundamental  industry  conducted  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  conditions,  based  on  complex  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  involving  economic  and  sociological  factors  the  impor- 
tance of  which  we  as  yet  only  dimly  apprehend.  It  is  a  condition 
under  which  a  large  share  of  the  people  live, 

The  scope  of  the  agricultural  college  is  not  always  clearly  realized, 
even  among  men  engaged  in  other  branches  of  education.  It  is 
thought  of  too  often  as  relating  merely  to  the  education  of  farmers' 
boys  for  farming,  and  the  graduates  who  do  not  devote  themselves 
to  farming  are  regarded  as  having  in  a  sense  obtained  their  educa- 
tion under  false  pretenses,  and  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  these  institutions  are  being  prostituted.  The  field  of  the 
agricultural  college  is  the  whole  industry  of  agriculture — all  that 
pertains  to  the  production  and  handling  of  agricultural  products,  the 
economics  of  the  business,  the  protection  of  the  industry  from  fraud 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  life  and  conditions  under  which  the  indus- 
try is  carried  on.  In  no  other  branch  of  industrial  education  does  the 
public  take  so  narrow  and  superficial  a  view  in  judging  of  success  or 
apparently  expect  so  much  by  way  of  tangible  results.  The  trouble 
is  that  in  the  popular  conception,  and  often  that  of  educators  in 
other  branches,  agriculture  signifies  merely  farming. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  training  of  men  for  the  agricultural 
vocations  includes  not  merely  general  farming,  dairying,  stock  rais- 
ing, and  the  like,  but  the  horticultural  pursuits,  fruit  growing,  land- 
scape gardening,  park  superintendence,  seed  and  nursery  business, 
forestry,  fertilizer  manufacture,  agricultural  editing,  and  such  pro- 
fessional branches  as  veterinary  science,  agricultural  botany,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  agricultural  engineering,  economic  entomology, 
and  the  like.  The  mission  of  the  true  college  includes  also  the  edu- 
cation of  agricultural  teachers  for  different  grades  of  work,  of  men 
capable  of  experimentation  and  research,  and  of  national,  state,  and 
municipal  experts.  It  is  beginning  to  include  also  studies  in  the 
economics  of  agriculture,  the  sociological  problems  of  the  open  coun- 
try, and  the  movements  for  rural  betterment. 

It  is  only  when  we  take  the  broad  view  of  agriculture  that  we  are 
able  to  understand  what  a  task  it  has  been  to  build  up,  even  to  such 
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an  extent  as  we  have,  a  system  of  education  fairly  comprehensive  in 
its  aim  and  scope,  to  develop  a  real  science  of  agriculture,  and  to 
organize  a  great  popular  movement  for  the  betterment,  not  only  of 
agricultural  practice,  but  also  of  the  general  conditions  of  country 
life.  And  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  fairly  judge  the  results 
of  the  work  of  those  sections  of  the  land-grant  coUeges  which  have 
actually  been  devoted  to  agricultural  education  and  research. 

The  practical  influence  of  the  agricultural  collie  is  not  easily  esti- 
mated without  a  wide  study,  and  if  judged  by  the  testimony  of  the 
average  farmer,  is  likely  to  be  much  underrated.  Any  such  estimate 
must  inevitably  take  account  of  the  experiment  stations,  which  are 
an  outgrowth  and  integral  part  of  these  institutions. 

Despite  a  frequent  popular  conception,  the  principal  activities  of 
the  colleges  and  stations  have  not  been  on  the  theoretical  side,  how- 
ever technical  their  work  may  sometimes  seem  in  its  intermediate 
stages.  The  extension  of  the  college's  influence  to  the  farmers  and 
country  people,  although  comparatively  new,  has  been  a  function  of 
far  greater  import  than  it  is  usually  credited  with.  This  function 
has  until  recently  rested  in  large  measure  on  the  experiment  stations, 
which  have  had  little  if  any  special  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
farmers'  institute  system  has  in  some  cases  been  in  charge  of  the  col- 
lege, and  in  others  in  the  hands  of  the  state  department  or  board  of 
agriculture  or  other  local  agencies.  These  varied  efforts  are  now 
being  gathered  together  and  systematized  in  special  extension  depart- 
ments ;  and  although  it  has  not  always  found  expression  in  its  organi- 
zation, the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  is  generally  recognized 
as  falling  under  three  heads — ^the  investigation  work  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  the  instruction  of  the  collegiate  departments,  and  the 
extension  features. 

The  short  courses  held  by  many  of  the  colleges,  sometimes  at  tbt 
colleges  and  sometimes  in  different  localities  in  the  State,  are  properly 
classed  as  extension  work.  These  have  reached  many  thousand  young 
men  from  the  farms  and  large  numbers  of  practical  farmers.  They 
have  been  large  factors  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
collegiate  work.  The  farmers'  week  now  held  at  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  colleges  has  proved  immensely  popular,  with  an  attendance 
which  has  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  the  institutions.  Edu- 
cational trains  have  been  operated  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
over  steam  roads,  electric  roads,  and  even  steamboat  lines.  Farmers' 
excursions  have  been  run  to  the  colleges,  bringing  large  numbers  to 
spend  a  day  going  over  the  institution.  Local  cooperative  experi- 
ments to  demonstrate  improved  methods  have  been  conducted  exten- 
sively; cattle-testing  associations  have  been  organized  to  stimulate 
interest  in  keeping  better  grades  of  dairy  stock;  local  post-mortem 
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demonstrations  on  tuberculous,  cattle  have  been  held,  which  have 
increased  the  demand  for  tuberculin  tests  in  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
from  a  few  thousand  a  year  up  to  over  forty  thousand  last  year. 

In  addition  to  these  extension  features,  large  numbers  of  popular 
addresses  have  been  given  every  year  to  bodies  of  farmers,  educational 
exhibits  held  at  various  places,  many  articles  prepared  for  the  press, 
and  information  bulletins  distributed  freely. 

If  the  farmers  have  not  been  reached  it  is  not  because  there  has  not 
been  an  earnest  and  energetic  effort  made  to  reach  them.  The  interest, 
ingenuity,  and  earnest  endeavor  in  that  direction  are  worthy  of  high 
praise  and  appreciation,  and  the  success  which  has  actually  been  met 
with  is  far  beyond  that  apparently  realized  by  the  casual  observer. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  "  no  calling  has  been  so  subsidized  by 
the  Government  through  education  as  agriculture,^'  it  is  a  fact  that 
no  similar  amount  of  funds  or  body  of  workers  has  resulted  in  bring- 
ing about  such  profound  changes  in  the  practice  of  any  art,  the 
mental  attitude  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  standing  of  any  in- 
du^ry  or  branch  of  human  activity.  It  may  be  true  of  these  efforts, 
as  a  recent  article  states,  that  the  "  total  outcome  is  not  so  great  as  one 
mig^t  expect,"  but  in  judging  of  this  the  conditions  under  which  this 
work  has  been  performed  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  and  the 
present  status  of  agricultural  practice,  of  agricultural  literature,  and 
of  agricultural  teaching  should  be  compared  with  that  prevailing 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  agricultural  colleges  can  not  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the 
backward  condition  of  agricultural  practices  which  their  teachings 
have  deprecated,  have  shown  the  means  of  remedying,  and  have 
attempted  to  correct.  To  point  to  the  fact  that  these  colleges  have 
"  not  yet  been  able  to  check  the  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  soil " 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  theological  schools  and  the  church 
have  not  been  able  to  eliminate  crime,  the  engineering  schools  have 
not  resulted  in  utilizing  the  latent  power  of  the  waterfalls  of  the 
country  or  prevented  the  immense  waste  of  food  and  fertility  through 
the  systems  of  sewer  and  refuse  disposal  of  cities,  or  that  the  old- 
style  literary  colleges  have  not  checked  the  demand  for  inferior  and 
sensational  literature. 

By  far  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  has  been  the  impressing  on  multitudes  of  prac- 
tical men  the  results  of  experimental  inquiry  in  such  way  that  these 
results  have  been  widely  applied  in  practice,  and  in  some  lines  have 
revolutionized  agricultural  industries  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  many  farmers  who  are  the  most  sparing 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  college  services  are  doing  many  things 
differently  on  their  own  farms  from  what  they  would  have  done  if 
the  bulletins  of  the  stations  had  not  been  issued.    Farmers  very  often 
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do  not  know  the  real  source  of  the  new  light  which  they  see  and 
follow. 

But,  however  that  may  have  been,  the  measure  of  the  relative 
success  of  the  colleges  in  this  direction  is  fairly  determined  when  we 
take  into  account  the  number  of  workers  in  them  and  the  extent  of 
their  means  for  this  work,  as  compared  with  the  vastness  of  our 
agricultural  domain  and  population,  the  range  of  our  agricultural 
activities,  and  the  operation  of  general  economic  forces  entirely 
Ixn'ond  the  control  of  educational  institutions  or  even  governments 
and  nations. 

Even  if  every  farmer  on  the  mailing  lists  of  these  colleges  had  been 
effectively  reached,  less  than  one-tenth  of  our  farmers  would  have 
been  touched  in  this  way.  Everybody  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  will  readily  admit  that  the  great  mass  of  our  farmers 
are  still  outside  the  direct  influence  of  these  institutions.  It  would  be 
easy  to  bring  millions  of  farmers  to  confess  that  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  great 
desire  and  the  most  earnest  effort  of  these  colleges  are  now  for  the 
development  of  more  widespread  and  effective  agencies  for  bringing 
the  results  of  their  work  home  to  the  masses  of  farmers,  through 
itinerant  lectures,  movable  schools,  demonstration  fields,  railroad 
specials,  etc.  The  cry  for  men  and  funds  wherewith  to  do  this  work 
is  heard  on  every  hand. 

Nevertheless,  with  a  small  number  of  men  and  quite  limited  funds 
the  colleges  have  in  the  past  reached  more  people  and  changed  their 
practice  than  was  ever  done  in  the  same  time  by  the  same  number  of 
men  since  the  world  began.  This  up  to  date  is  their  crowning  gloiy, 
and  it  is  the  most  hopeful  presage  of  what  they  will  accomplish  when 
adequately  equipped  and  sufficiently  supplemented  by  extension  de- 
partments, secondary  schools,  and  other  agencies  for  the  populariza- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge. 

It  may  be  well  enough  for  the  advocates  of  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  deterioration  of  our  soils 
by  a  careless  and  wasteful  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  soil  fertility  so  that  produc- 
tion may  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  increasing  population.  This  is 
indeed  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  conservation  problems,  and  no  class 
of  men  have  been  more  active  in  preaching  this  doctrine  than  our 
agricultural  teachers  and  experimenters.  But  our  soils  and  our  agri- 
culture are  not,  broadly  speaking,  in  the  ruinous  state  in  which  they 
are  often  depicted  by  the  arousers  of  public  sentiment  on  this  great 
question,  and  the  strong  statements  of  even  the  more  conservative  of 
conservation  advocates  before  popular  audiences  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally  when  we  are  calmly  considering  our  agricultural  history 
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and  future,  or  the  relation  of  agricultural  colleges  to  agricultural 
progress. 

The  fact  is  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  a  period  of  the  vastest  and 
most  rapid  expansion  of  agriculture  over  a  continent  which  history 
has  or  probably  will  record.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  a 
surplus  of  fertile  unoccupied  lands  on  our  hands  which  we  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  give  away  to  any  people  who  would  undertake  their 
cuhivation  on  any  terms.  One  result  of  this  was  the  wholesale  de- 
pression of  the  agricultural  industry  until  the  profits  were  so  small 
that  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  intelligent  people  were  willing  to 
remain  on  the  soil.  There  was  absolutely  no  incentive  to  keep  up 
fertility.  Land  was  the  cheapest  thing  we  had.  The  whole  effort 
was  to  extend  acreage,  and  by  means  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
otherwise  to  produce  crops  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  skim  the  cream 
of  virgin  soils  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  When  one  region  was  some- 
what worn  out  the  agricultural  people  moved  on  to  another.  Or  if 
they  did  not  do  this  they  sought  a  cheap  fertilizer  to  help  make  their 
crops.  No  body  of  experts  and  no  amount  of  funds  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  could  have  aroused  any  effective  sentiment  in 
favor  of  intensive  methods  and  careful  treatment  of  soil. 

The  colleges  and  stations  were  inevitably  driven  to  spend  their 
main  energies  in  finding  crops  to  grow  on  new  land,  cheap  fertilizers, 
means  of  repressing  insects  and  diseases,  cheap  rations  for  animals, 
protection  of  farmers  against  fraud  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  and 
feeding  stuffs,  methods  of  conducting  such  industries  as  dairying  so 
that  the  farmer's  family  would  be  relieved  of  their  burden,  and  other 
things  suited  to  an  era  of  expansion  and  cheap  lands.  The  measure 
of  their  success  should  be  looked  for  in  these  directions.  They  were 
?o  busy  doing  these  things  that  they  might  have  been  excused  if  they 
had  done  nothing  else.  We  believe  that  history  will  conclude  that 
their  achievements  in  those  lines  were  both  relatively  and  absolutely 
very  great.  At  any  rate  the  determination  of  their  success  does  not 
rest  on  so  narrow  a  basis  as  their  relation  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
country's  soils. 

But  they  were  not  content  with  this.  They  have  led  the  way  in 
pointing  out  the  inevitable  results  of  the  rapid  and  wasteful  expan- 
sion of  our  agriculture,  have  showed  the  evil  effects  of  the  lack  of 
rotation  of  crops,  and  have  been  among  the  foremost  agencies  in 
arousing  and  organizing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  rational 
farming.  By  reason  of  their  studies  of  soils,  fertilizers,  crops,  and 
animal  production  the  colleges  are  now  in  a  position  to  show  the 
farmer,  as  the  price  of  his  land  and  his  products  advance  and  new 
lands  are  no  longer  available,  how  to  adapt  his  methods  to  the  new 
conditions;  and  when  population  flows  back  over  the  old  lands,  as  it 
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has  already  begun  to  do,  the  restoration  of  soil  fertility  will  be 
relatively  rapid. 

In  this  respect  we  are  more  fortunate  than  any  other  people  has 
ever  been.  The  period  of  our  wasteful  agriculture  has  been  shorter 
and  the  means  at  hand  for  restoration  and  improvement  are  far 
greater  than  other  peoples  have  enjoyed.  Prices  are  not  likely  to 
sink  again  to  the  former  ruinous  level,  and  the  prospect  is  that  ere 
long  we  shall  have  more  contented  and  permanent  agricultural  com- 
munities than  ever  before. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  agricultural  colleges  have  not  beai 
of  uniform  grade  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  compelled  to 
include  secondary  work.  The  necessity  for  this  has  grown  out  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  respective  States,  which  have  required  the 
colleges  to  maintain  preparatory  departments  and  prevented  their 
raising  the  entrance  requirements  beyond  a  certain  point. 

While  some  of  these  colleges  have  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
conforming  to  the  standards  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  others  have 
not  regarded  so  great  a  change  as  advisable  at  the  present  time.  This 
must  necessarily  be  a  local  question,  dependent  on  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  and  the  position  of  the  college  in  that  systan. 
If  the  college  is  to  teach  agriculture  to  the  young  people  of  the  State, 
its  grade  should  be  a  practical  one,  possible  of  attainment  through 
the  existing  school  system.  It  is  more  important  that  the  needs  of 
the  State  should  be  met  and  the  people  taught  the  principles  imder- 
lying  their  greatest  industry,  than  that  arbitrary  and  impractical 
standards  should  be  striven  for  in  order  that  rank  of  a  certain  class 
may  be  attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  land-grant  colleges  should  not  fail  to  put 
themselves  in  line  with  the  general  movement  to  perfect  the  school 
systems  of  the  States.  As  rapidly  as  the  development  of  these  insti- 
tutions make  it  possible,  the  colleges  should  separate  out  their  second- 
ary work,  direct  their  attention  to  the  strictly  college  functions,  and 
make  their  standards  conform  to  the  new  conditions.  This  course 
they  are  definitely  conmiitted  to,  and  there  is  imanimity  upon  the 
point  that  the  real  mission  of  the  agricultural  college  properly  con- 
ducted is  to  do  the  work  of  a  true  college,  with  its  experiment  station 
and  its  extension  department.  In  striving  to  fulfill  this  mission 
the  college  can  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  agricultural 
endeavor,  but  must  frankly  acknowledge  its  limitations. 

This  view  was  set  forth  in  a  recent  editorial,  and  coincides  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  the  Portland  convention  last 
year.  It  was  clearly  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  association  that 
the  secondary  work  in  agriculture  should  be  definitely  differentiated 
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from  college  work,  with  the  establishment  of  standard  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  latter  and  for  graduation.  This  the  colleges  can 
now  do  with  less  difficulty  than  ever  before.  Provision  for  secondary 
instruction  in  agriculture  is  being  made  more  rapidly  each  year,  in 
response  to  a  popular  demand.  This  demand  has  reached  not  only 
the  public  schools  but  private  schools  and  academies  and  many  en- 
dowed colleges,  especially  in  the  central  West. 

A  recently  prepared  list  shows  that,  aside  from  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  there  are  now  fully  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  institutions  in  the  United  States  giving  regular  courses  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  as  compared  with  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Of  these  nearly  seven  hundred  fall  in  the  class 
of  public  and  private  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  academies, 
and  hence  are  offering  instruction  of  secondary  grade.  In  addition, 
there  are  forty-four  industrial  and  farm  schools  where  agriculture  is 
taught,  usually  in  a  more  elementary  way.  In  an  increasing  number 
of  cases  credit  for  admission  to  the  colleges  of  the  State  is  being  given 
for  agricultural  work  done  in  the  high  schools  and  academies. 

These  things  show  how  vast  has  been  the  change  in  public  senti- 
ment and  attitude  toward  agriculture  as  a  teaching  subject.  They 
furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  potent  and  far-reaching  influence 
which  the  agricultural  college  has  exerted. 

The  recognition  of  agriculture  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum,  and  the  influence  of  teachers  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  country  life,  will  have  a  potent  influence  on  the  country  boy. 
The  least  value  of  such  teaching  would  be  through  "  trade  "  instruc- 
tion and  operations  on  the  farm.  But  in  opening  the  mind  of  the 
student  to  the  possibilities  of  improved  agriculture  and  the  better- 
ment of  country  life,  the  aid  which  the  intelligent  farmer  may  have 
through  the  experiment  stations  and  other  public  agencies,  and  the 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  profit,  to  be  derived  from  the  rational  study 
and  practice  of  his  art,  the  public  schools  may  easily  become  a  power- 
ful factor  toward  holding  young  people  on  the  farms  and  improving 
farm  practice  on  a  wide  scale.  Such  instruction  will  increase  the 
demand  for  extension  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as 
fill  their  halls  with  a  much  larger  body  of  students. 

With  the  establishment  of  elementary  and  secondary  courses  in 
agriculture  in  thousands  of  schools,  the  development  of  a  thorough 
system  of  extension  teaching  and  demonstration,  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  can  and  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  higher  work  for  which  they  are  especially  organized. 
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AOSICXTLTTJSAL  CHEKISTBT— AOBOTECHlfT. 

The  nitrogen-containingr  radicle  of  ledthin  and  other  phosphatidb,  R 
Maclean  {Bio-Chem,  Jour.,  4  (1909),  No.  5-7,  pp.  240-257;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chen. 
80c.  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  562, 1,  pp.  54t,  5^8).— This  work  further  confirms 
the  author's  previous  conclusions  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  362)  that  lecithin  contains  other 
nitrogen  groups  than  cholln  and  that  probably  part  of  this  nitrogen  is  preeent 
in  the  form  of  amino  acid.  The  formula  for  lecithin  as  it  is  at  present  employed 
can  not  therefore  be  considered  correct 

The  lecithin  and  iron  content  of  milk,  W.  Glikin  {Biochenu  Ztsc^^  V 
(1909),  No.  3-5,  pp,  348-S54). — In  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  or 
not  lecithin  exists  in  appreciable  amounts  in  sklnmied  milk,  there  was  found  Id 
the  original  whole  milk  0.05158  per  cent,  and  in  the  cream  0.05004  per  cent 
The  remainder,  0.00154  per  cent,  is  within  the  limits  of  error  and  the  autiwr 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  milk  serum  contained  no  lecithin.  A  sample  of 
woman's  milk  with  a  lecithin  content  of  0.13294  per  cent  gave  after  extracUoD 
with  ether  0.0004516  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  corresponding  to  0.00513  per  cent 
of  lecithin. 

As  the  iron  in  bone  marrow  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  lecithin  content 
it  was  also  deemed  of  interest  to  know  if  the  same  relation  existed  in  milk. 
The  total  iron  content  of  the  milk  was  found  to  range  between  0.00984  and 
0.0068  i)er  cent,  and  that  of  the  lipoids  from  0.0059  to  0.0022  per  cent,  or  about 
one-half  the  total  iron.  The  lecithin  content  ranged  from  0.13294  to  0.05158 
per  cent.  An  increase  in  the  lecithin  content  also  indicated  a  higher  iron 
content 

A  relation  between  the  chemical  constitution  and  the  optical  rotatorj 
power  of  the  suerar  lactones,  C.  S.  Hudson  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Chcm,  Ore, 
49,  pp.  8), — The  author  presents  the  hypothesis  that  "  lactones  of  dextrorotation 
have  the  lactonic  ring  on  one  side  of  the  structure,  lactones  of  levorotation  have 
it  on  the  other,  and  the  position  of  the  ring  shows  the  former  position  of  tiie 
O  H  group  on  the  7-carbon  atom."  Tables  are  presented  to  illustrate  that 
ground  for  the  hypothesis  exists  and  further  data  are  given  to  show  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  sugars. 

Formaldehyde  from  beet  leaves  and  roots,  L.  Gentil  {Bui.  Assoc  Chim. 
Sucr.  ci  Di.HtilL.27  (1909),  No.  3,  pp,  169-179;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  Ztg.,33  (1909),  >'o. 
126,  Repert.,  p.  538). — By  carefully  distilling  1  kg.  of  beet  leaves,  the  author 
obtained  0.005  gm.  of  formaldehyde  while  from  1  kg.  of  beet  roots,  from  O.O08 
to  0.005  gm.  were  found.  Old  leaves  and  roots  yielded  only  traces.  The  author 
at  first  assumed  that  this  intermediary  production  of  formaldehyde  was  the 
cause  of  the  sluggish  fermentation  of  beet  juice  in  alcohor manufacture,  bnt 
after  looking  into  the  matter  more  closely  found  that  such  was  not  the  case 
and  that  such  fermentations  are  probably  due  to  an  incomplete  inversion  of  the 
sugar. 

410 
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CoUoid  chemistry  and  the  soil,  H.  Gedboiz  {Zentbl.  Agr,  Chem.,  38  (1909), 
No,  7,  pp.  ^33-435), — The  author  seeks  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
occur  in  soils  by  colloid  chemistry. 

S'eabauer's  method  for  potash,  B.  Schmitz  (Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No. 
127^  pp.  1127^  1128). — ^A  comparative  study  of  the  methods  of  Fresenlus'  abbre- 
viated method  and  that  of  Neubauer^s  (Finkener's  old  method).  The  Neubauer 
metbod  is  considered  very  accurate,  to  have  none  of  the  cumbersomeness  of  the 
salphuric  acid  method,  and  to  have  the  further  advantage  of  saving  platinum 
chlorid. 

I>etermlnatlon  of  phosphoric  acid  In  mineral  phosphates,  G.  Jobgensen 
(Analyat,  S4  {1909),  No,  402,  pp.  392,  393;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28 
{1909),  No.  19,  pp.  1052,  1053).— A  description  of  the  method  used  in  Denmark 
as  officiaL 

Tlie  detection  and  determination  of  lead  In  drinking  water,  G.  Pinchbeck 
{Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  4.  aer.,  29  {1909),  No.  2^06,  p.  663).— A  description  of 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  for  lead  In  drinking  water. 

Food  inspection  and  analysis,  A.  E.  Leach  {New  York  and  London,  1909. 
2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enh,  pp.  XV III -{-954,  pis.  40,  figs.  120).— This  work  (E.  S.  R ,  16 
p.  488)  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  new  material 
by  A.  L.  Wlnton.  The  chapter  on  flesh  foods  has  been  rewritten  and  the  pro- 
tein nomenclature  of  the  American  Physiological  Society  and  Society  of  Biologi- 
cal Chemists  has  been  added. 

Modified  combustion  bomb  for  calorimetrlc  and  analytical  purposes,  H. 
Langb£IN  (Chem.  Zig.,  33  {1909),  No.  119,  pp.  1055,  1056,  figs.  2).— The  modifi- 
cation consists  of  the  substitution  for  the  inner  plntinum  or  enamel  lining 
of  the  bomb  of  enamel  cups  which  can  be  easily  replenished  when  worn  out 
The  beat  equilibrium  Is  established  in  about  4  minutes,  as  In  the  Bertholet 
calorimeter. 

I>etermlnation  of  phosphorus  in  organic  substances  by  the  bomb  calorim- 
eter, P.  Lemoult  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  1^9  {1909),  No.  11,  pp. 
511-513). — If  a  substance  like  anllln  phosphate,  triphenylphosphine,  etc.,  Is 
placed  within  the  bomb  in  a  porcelain  dish  coated  with  iwtassium  nitrate,  a 
complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  phosphorus  is  brought  about  The  water 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bomb  dissolves  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  formed 
and  it  may  be  determined  by  precipitation  as  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate. 
Methods  for  the  quantitative  chemical  analysis  of  animal  tissues,  W. 
Koch  et  al.  {Jour.  Amer.  Chan.  Soc.,  31  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  1329-1355).— A 
series  of  papers  discussing  physiological  chemical  methods. 

Variations  observed  in  the  composition  bf  lard,  E.  Durier  {Ann.  Falsif., 
2  (1909),  No.  13,  pp.  489-493,  fig.  1). — ^A  discussion  as  to  the  Infiuence  of  such 
factors  as  the  feeding  of  the  animal,  the  parts  of  the  carcass  from  which  the  fat 
was  taken,  and  the  methods  of  extraction  (water  bath  and  direct  fire)  and 
deodorlzatlon,  upon  the  ultimate  results  obtained  on  analysis.  Analytical  re- 
sults are  given. 

Sxamination  of  flour,  E.  Schaffnit  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl., 
n  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  86-88,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  128,  Re- 
pert.,  p.  549,  fig.  1). — An  apparatus  is  described  with  which  the  microscopical 
examination  and  the  Benecke  color  test  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 

Judging  flour  by  its  catalase  content,  P.  Liechti  {Chetn.  Ztg.,  33  {1909), 
No.  119,  pp.  1057). — ^The  author  found  that  the  quality  of  a  fiour  can  be  easily 
Judged  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  It  liberates  from  peroxld  of  hydrogen.  As  the 
branny  portion  of  the  seed  or  kernel  has  the  greatest  catalytic  action,  fiour 
high  in  bran  can  be  detected.  See  also  a  previous  note  by  Wender  (B.  S.  R.,  17, 
p.  906). 
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Substances  in  the  crust  of  bread  and  in  biscuits  which  give  the  f^^rrie 
chlorid  reaction,  A.  Backe  (Ann.  Falsi/.,  2  {1909),  No.  IS,  p.  509), — On  exam- 
ining ordinary  bread  crust  and  biscuits  the  author  finds  that  the  same  ferric 
chlorid  reaction  is  obtained  as  that  with  Nestle's  millc  flour. 

Rice  flour,  E.  Collin  (Ann,  FalsiU  2  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  428-439,  figt.  7).- 
This  is  a  discussion  of  tlie  characteristics  of  rice  flour  and  methods  for  its 
detection  in  foods. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  cane  sugar  by  the  use  of  invertsfie, 
C.  S.  Hudson  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  50,  pp.  8,  fig.  i).— Tlie 
author  shows  that  invertase  will  hydrolyze  cane  sugar  without  notably  affecting 
other  substances  such  as  starch,  dextrin,  maltose,  i)entosans,  and  natural  glu- 
cosids,  and  suggests  its  use  for  the  determination  of  cane  sugar.  The  method 
proposed  is  as  follows : 

"  Dissolve  26  gm.  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  for  cane  sugar  in  water, 
clarify  with  the  usual  substances  (neutral  or  basic  lead  acetate  or  alumina 
cream  or  kaolin )  and  malce  up  to  100  cc.  volume  at  20**  C.  Filter  and  read  the 
polarization  of  the  filtrate,  S,  for  a  200  mm.  tube.  Remove  the  excess  of  lead 
from  the  filtrate,  if  lead  has  been  used  as  clarif^plng  agent,  with  sodium  car- 
bonate or  potassium  oxalate  and  filter.  To  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  add  acetic  add 
by  drops  until  the  reaction  is  acid  to  litmus,  add  5  cc.  of  the  stock  Invertase 
solution  and  make  up  the  volume  to  100  cc.  Add  a  few  drops  of  toluene  to  the 
solution  to  prevent  the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  shaking  so  as  to  saturate, 
and  allow  to  stand  at  any  temperature  between  20  and  40°  overnight.  Under 
usual  conditions  about  6  hours'  time  is  required  to  accomplish  complete  hydro- 
lysis. In  the  morning  bring  the  temperature  to  20°  and  read  the  rotation  of 
the  solution,  I,  for  a  400  mm.  tube.    The  percentage  of  cane  sugar  present  is 

S-I 
then  calculated  by  the  formula:  Per  cent  of  cane  sugar  =  ^^^  y_Txi00/'  where 

S  is  the  direct  reading  of  the  solution,  I  the  reading  of  the  inverted  solution,  T 
the  temi)erature,  and  141.7  the  inversion  constant 

Directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  invertase  solution,  which  is  made  from 
baker's  or  brewer's  yeast,  are  given.  Its  rotation  was  1.0°V  in  the  400  mm. 
tube.     It  was  dextrorotary. 

New  procedure  for  determining  sugar  by  Bonnan's  method,  P.  MAni.AB) 
{Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  14  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  S42-SJi8;  abs.  in  Analyst,  34  (1909), 
No.  404,  p.  500). — This  is  a  description  of  a  procedure  which  is  supposed  to  in- 
sure against  ix)ssible  discrepancies  due  to  improper  conditions  of  ^ullitloii. 
The  author  has  compiled  a  table  in  which  the  time  relation  for  the  titration  is 
considered. 

A  delicate  reaction  for  sugars,  Pozzi-Escor  (Bui.  Assoc  Chim.  8ucr.  ei 
Distill,  27  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  119,  180;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  126. 
Repert.,  p.  538). — If  1  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  ammonium  molybdate  solution  is 
mixed  with  2  cc.  of  a  cane  sugar  solution  (over  0.0005  per  cent)  and  a  contact 
test  made  with  10  to  12  oc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  blue  colored  ring  is 
obtained  within  20  minutes.  If  the  upper  portion  of  the  mixture  is  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  as  little  as  0.00002  per  cent  of  sugar  can  be  detected  within  30 
minutes. 

Clarification  of  solutions  containing  invert  sugar,  C.  A.  Bbowne,  A.  H. 
Bbyan,  and  H.  W.  Wiley  {Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  1909,  No.  &45,  II,  pp. 
922-932;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  126,  Repert.,  p.  543). —It  is  concluded 
from  these  investigations  that  for  lead  vinegar  neutral  lead  acetate  should  he 
substituted.  It  Is  advisable  to  control  the  purity  of  the  latter  by  determiniiig 
its  lead  content  by  both  the  specific  gravity  and  the  usual  analytical  method. 
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The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  dry  solid  subacetate  of  lead,  prepared 
according  to  Home,  was  employed. 

The  unification  of  tables  for  comparing  the  specific  gTAvitj  with  the 
su^ar  content,  E.  Saillabo  (Ztschr,  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindus,,  1909,  No.  646,  II, 
pp.  1000-1007). — ^A  discussion  in  reference  to  the  temperature  for  taking  the 
specific  gravity  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  glassware  required  is  stand- 
ardized. 

Befractometry  of  molasses,  Sahxabd  {Circ,  Uehd.  Syndicat  Fahr,  Sucre 
France,  1909,  \o.  1065;  ahs.  in  Cheni.  Ztg.,  SS  {1909),  No.  118,  Repert.,  p.  507).— 
In  a  comparison  of  the  refractometrlc  and  usual  drying  methods  for  dry  sub- 
stance In  molasses  the  difference  was  less  than  0.24  per  cent  in  60  per  cent  of 
the  cases  and  greater  in  40  per  cent.  In  only  a  few  instances  was  the  difference 
more  than  0.8  per  cent 

Coppered  vegetables  and  determining  copper  therein,  G.  Stein  {Zt8chr. 
Vnteriuck.  Nahr.  u.  GenuHHtntL,  IH  (1909),  No.  .9,  pp.  5SH-550).— This  Is  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  subject  and  of  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  most  accurate 
method  to  determine  the  copper  in  canned  peas,  beans,  and  the  accompanying 
liquor.  The  methods  discussed  are  Brebeck*s,  von  (iraff's  modification  of  Bre- 
beck's  method,  and  the  electrolytic  method.  A  description  of  a  new  method  for 
which  is  claimed  the  simplicity  of  the  von  Graff  method  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
electrolytic  method  is  given. 

Contributions  to  the  examination  of  cocoa  and  its  preparations,  A.  Prooh- 
Now  (Beitrdge  zur  Untersuchung  des  Kakaos  und  seiner  Praparate.  Diss.  Tech. 
Hochschule  Braunschtceig,  1909,  pp.  70). — This  investigation  dealt  chiefly  with 
determining  the  xanthin  bases,  the  fat  content,  the  purity  of  the  fat,  and  the 
presence  of  cocoa  shells  (a)  by  determining  the  iodln  number,  (b)  by  determin- 
ing the  crude  fiber,  (c)  estimating  the  pentosans  and  methyl iientosans. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  work  that  the  Katz-Beckurts-Fromme  method 
for  determining  the  theobromin  is  the  best  For  fat,  Soxhlet's  method  is  to  be 
retained.  The  range  of  fat  for  cocoa  (now  40  to  54  per  cent)  is  recommended 
to  be  raised  to  from  50  to  56  per  cent  The  purity  of  the  fat  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  usual  methods.  No  new  method  for  testing  for  animal  fats 
was  discovered.  To  detect  gross  adulteration  the  Fllslnger-Drawe  method  and 
the  pentosan  determination  according  to  ToUens-Krober  are  recommended. 

Chemical  composition  of  tea  leaves  during  various  stages  of  growth,  S. 
Sawahuba  {Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Japan,  1  {1907),  No.  2,  pp.  145-147; 
abs.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1908,  I,  No,  9,  pp.  668,  867;  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
Genussmtl.,  18  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  619). — ^As  the  growth  progresses  the  water, 
total  nitrog^i,  and  theln  content  diminishes  while  the  ether  extract,  crude 
fiber,  and  tannin  l>ecome  greater. 

The  surface  tension  and  viscosity  determined  in  milk  by  Traubes  stalag- 
mometers,  R.  Bubki  and  T.  Nussbaumeb  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  22  {1909),  No.  1-2, 
pp.  90-102). — ^The  authors  sought  to  determine  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
viscosity  and  surface  tension  of  milks  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  20°  C. 
and  further  the  influence  of  cooling  on  the  viscosity  and  surface  tension. 

It  is  shown  that  during  the  first  12  hours  there  Is  a  decrease  In  the  surface 
tension  but  a  slight  Increase  In  the  viscosity.  Cooling  does  not,  however,  act  In 
the  same  manner.  In  a  milk  where  the  temperature  did  not  go  lower  than  20" 
the  surface  tension  fell  only  slightly,  but  cooling  to  10°  produced  a  marked  de- 
pression. The  surface  toision  of  the  milk  reaches  the  minimum  depression 
limit  which  could  be  established  ui)on  cooling  the  milk  to  0°  or  freezing  It. 
The  viscosity  test  showed  no  such  great  variation  on  cooling.  Heating  a  milk, 
which  had  been  cooled,  back  to  body  temperature  (37°)  did  not  restore  the 
surface  tension  of  the  original  milk. 
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Analysis  of  altered  milk,  A.  Klino  and  P.  Roy  (Ann.  FalMf.,  2  (1909),  So. 
S,  pp.  257-263;  abs.  in  Chcm.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  117,  Repert.,  p.  502).— The 
anthors  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  bichromate  of  potash  is  not  always 
fatal  to  the  bacteria  In  the  milk  but  simply  checks  their  action,  and  that  eri- 
dences  of  decomi)osltlon  are  present  in  the  milk  with  the  formation  of  volatile 
products  which  bring  about  serious  error  in  the  total  solids  detenninatioiL  A 
method  baseti  uiK>n  the  observation  that  milk  kept  under  proper  conditions  in 
well-closed  lK>ttles  retains  the  fat  and  total  nitrogen  in  an  unchanged  condition  is 
proposed. 

Total  solids  in  milk  preserved  with  formaldehyde,  H.  Hoft  (Chem.  Ztg.. 
3S  (1909),  No,  128,  p,  //^5).— Milks  preserved  with  formaldehyde  (0.5-1  «.: 
300-r»<)()  cc.)  showe<l  no  appreciable  variation  from  the  original  as  to  the  con- 
tent of  total  solids  after  standing  from  2  to  6  months. 

A  new  method  to  distinguish  boiled  from  raw  milk,  A.  Rochaix  and  L. 
Thevenon  iCompt,  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  (1909),  No.  31,  pp.  475-J77; 
abs.  in  Rev.  Gen.  Lait,  8  (1909),  No.  1,  p.  22).— To  2  cc.  of  the  filtrate  obtained 
by  coagiilating  20  cc.  of  the  milk  under  test  and  shaking  and  filtering  are  added 
4  to  5  drops  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  and  2  to  3  cc.  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  of 
pyramidon.  After  shaking  the  mixture  and  heating  it  slightly  a  violet  colora- 
tion is  obtained.  Upon  adding  a  mixture  of  calcium  ehlorid  and  manganese 
sulphate  this  reaction  is  intensified. 

Detection  of  boiled  milk  by  the  microscoi>e,  W.  Morres  (MUchtt.  ZentU.,  5 
(1909),  No.  11,  pp.  502^05,  figs.  3). — Milk  which  has  been  heated  and  slowly 
cooled  will  show  within  the  fat  globules  a  mycelium-like  vegetation  of  fiitty 
acids.  On  the  other  hand,  milk  heated  and  cooled  more  rapidly  will  show 
various  transition  stages  from  fine  needles  up  to  diamond-shaped  crystals.  See 
also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R..  22,  p.  212). 

Alcohol-alizarin  test  for  milk,  W.  Morres  (Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  23 
(1909),  No.  If7,  pp.  1319,  1320). — The  author  recommends  the  use  of  aliaarin 
instead  of  litmus  In  conjunction  with  the  alcohol  test  for  milk.  A  color  scale 
has  been  prepared,  the  various  depths  of  color  being  referred  to  a  certain 
degree  of  acidity.  The  scale  further  shows  the  consistency  of  the  flakes  pre- 
cli)ltated  by  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  test,  according  to  the  author,  can  he 
nuMUfletl  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  less  expensive  by  using  smaller  quantities 
of  alcohol  and  milk,  and  also  by  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol. 

A  modified  method  to  determine  salt  in  butter,  J.  M.  Barn  hart  (Chcwi. 
Engin.,  10  (1909),  No.  5,  pp,  165,  166,  figs,  i).— The  author  proposes  a  method 
which  In  his  opinion  has  none  of  the  tendencies  to  Inaccuracy  which  are  present 
In  the  official  method.  In  his  method  the  salt  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
left  from  the  In(llrp<'t  fat  determination  by  boiling  it  In  hot  water.  SnctloB 
Is  ai)plled  to  the  Gooch  crucible,  in  order  to  remove  washings  by  filtration, 
and  a  filtrate  of  about  100  cc.  is  collected  In  a  150  cc.  beaker.  After  cooling 
the  beaker  it  Is  i)laced  in  a  porcelain  Jar,  in  order  to  get  a  white  background 
and  titrated  in  the  usual  way. 

Moisture  determination  in  cheese  with  various  ovens,  von  Sobbe  (MUchtt. 
ZentbL,  5  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  505-509).— The  Soxhlet  oven,  when  compared  with 
the  ordinary  oven,  gives  more  accurate  results  and  Is  more  easily  manipulated. 
The  only  disadvantage  It  has  is  the  length  of  time  required  in  heating  up  the 
oven  to  the  proper  temperature  at  the  beginning. 

Estimation  of  lactic  acid  in  cheese,  S.  Suzuki  and  E.  B.  Hart  (Jour,  Amer. 
Chem.  Hoe.,  31  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  136^-1367). — Comparisons  were  made  between 
Palm's  method,  based  on  the  formation  of  basic  lead  lactate,  Partheirs  distil- 
lation method,  and  the  usual  zinc  lactate  method.  The  authors  conclude  from 
their  work  that  the  Palm  method  when  used  quantitatively  yields  low  results. 
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The  Parthell  method  Is  not  applicable  when  the  mixture  contains  sach  acids 
as  malic,  citric,  succinic,  tartaric,  and  oxalic.  Good  results  were  obtained  with 
the  usual  method  of  extraction  with  ether  after  acidifying  and  separation  of 
the  zinc  salt 

The  detection  and  determination  of  saccharin,  G.  Testoni  {Ztschr.  Unter- 
such.  Nahr.  u.  GenussmtL,  18  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  577-587).— This  is  a  descrip- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  methods  for  detecting  and  determining  saccharin 
in  the  presence  of  salicylic,  b^izolc,  citric,  tartaric,  and  tannic  acids,  and  vola- 
tile and  fatty  oils.  Two  new  methods  have  been  worked  out,  one  of  which  is 
iMised  on  the  determination  of  the  sulphur  radicle  of  the  saccharin,  and  the 
other  on  the  hydrolysis  of  the  saccharin  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  forms 
the  monoammonium  salt  of  sulphobenzoic  acid. 

Bthereal  oils  and  odoriferous  bodies,  F.  Rochussen  (Atherische  6le  und 
Riechstoffe.  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  190,  figs.  9).— A  brief  description  of  these  bodies 
is  given  with  methods  of  their,  manufacture  and  examination,  the  more  common 
adulterations,  and  the  utilization  of  these  products. 

The  determination  of  the  volatile  acids  of  tobacco,  etc.,  J.  T6th  (Chetn. 
Ztg.,  SS  (1909),  No.  119,  p.  1061).— A.  reply  to  Kissling  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  11). 

Estimation  of  fat  in  feces,  P.  Rochaix  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  aer.,  30 
(1909),  No.  11,  pp.  487-4^i).— The  purpose  of  this  method  is  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  total  fatty  matter  in  the  feces.  It  consists  of  extracting  the 
dried  feces  with  anhydrous  ether,  which  extracts  the  fatty  acids  and  neutral 
fats.  The  fatty  acids  are  then  determined  titrametically,  and  the  neutral  fats 
by  difference.  The  soap  which  is  retained  in  the  fecal  residue  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  which  liberates  the  fatty  acids.  These  are  shaken  out  with 
ether  and  titrated  with  decinormal  sodium  hydroxid  solution.  The  author  rec- 
omm^ids  decinormal  oxalic  acid  for  titrating  back  the  excess  of  alkali. 

The  technique  of  the  qualitative  analysis  of  feces,  R.  Gaultieb  (Compt. 
Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  (1909),  No.  32,  pp.  509-511).— A  critical  discussion. 

Examination  of  cresol  soap  solution,  R.  Rapp  (Apoth.  Ztg.,  24  (1909),  No. 
10,  pp.  6^1,  642;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  117,  Repert.,  p.  505).— The 
disinfecting  value  of  phenol  homologues  increases  with  the  ascension  of  the 
series. 

The  apples  in  the  fermentation  industry,  H.  C.  Holm  (Pure  Products,  5 
(1909),  No.  12,  pp.  632-637). — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  popular  articles 
on  cider  making. 

The  sweetening  of  cider  bj  the  addition  of  saccharose  or  glucose,  G.  War- 
COLLIEB  (Ann.  Falsif.,  2  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  425-427). — From  numerous  analyses 
made  at  the  Caen  Pomological  Station  it  is  shown  that  the  glucose-levulose 
ratio  of  ciders  which  contain  at  least  10  gm.  of  total  sugar  per  liter  lies  be- 
tween 0.4  and  0.  If  this  figure  is  found  to  be  between  0.5  and  1  the  addition  of 
saccharose  may  be  suspected,  if  greater  than  1,  the  addition  of  glucose. 

The  cold  storage  of  apple  cider,  H.  C.  Gore  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem. 
Ore  4S,  pp.  13,  figs.  9). — Experiments  were  conducted  with  Tolman,  Winesap, 
Yellow  Newtown,  Ralls,  Gilpin,  Baldwin,  Golden  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  and 
Kentucky  Red  varieties  of  apples  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  procedures  which 
could  later  be  applied  to  the  conunerclal  preparation  of  cider.  The  fruit  em- 
ployed in  all  instances  was  seconds.  The  must  was  chilled  as  soon  as  pressed 
frc«n  the  apples  to  32°  F.,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  In  cold  storage.  There 
was  no  noticeable  fermentation  for  a  period  varying  from  36  to  57  days  with 
the  first  6  varieties  meitloned  above,  and  83  days  in  the  case  of  Golden  Russet, 
Roxbury  Russet,  and  Kentucky  Red. 

"  These  ciders  were  held  for  a  period  of  from  90  to  119  days,  an  average  of 
99  days  for  the  first  6  varieties  and  of  125  days  for  the  last  3,  before  they  fer- 
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men  ted  sufficlmitly  to  be  considered  as  becoming  *  hard  *  or  *  sour.*  The  dden 
were  found  to  have  suffered  no  deterioration  (with  the  exception  of  the  Toy- 
man), but  rather  had  become  more  palatable  during  storage/* 

Organoleptic  tests  and  chemical  analyses  are  included. 

Home  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar,  L.  L.  Van  Sltke  (Mo,  Bd,  Hort,  BuL 
1,  pp,  15), — A  description  of  the  manufacture  of  cider  vin^ar  with  a  discussioii 
of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  various  steps  in  the  process. 

Manufacture  of  dry  tomato  conserve  {Bol,  8oc.  Fomento  Pabrii  t^***^)*  -^ 
(1909)  No,  11,  p.  562). — A  brief  general  description  of  the  process. 

Belation  between  the  nitrogen  content  of  barley  and  the  extract  yielded 
by  the  malt,  J.  Fries  {Ztschr.  Gemm.  Brauw,,  32  (1909),  pp,  500-60S;  iiJi.  « 
Jour.  Hoc,  Chem.  Indus,,  28  (1909),  No,  20,  p,  1098).'-The  content  of  nitrogen  in 
100  samples  of  1908  barley  was  compared  with  the  extract  yielded  by  the 
manufactured  malt.  The  results  indicate  tliat  with  a  high  protein  content  in 
the  barley  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  yield  of  extract  in  tlie 
resulting  malt. 

The  amount  of  spirits  extracted  from  a  ton  of  raisins,  A.  J.  Perkins  (Jomt. 
Dept,  Agr,  8o,  Aust,  13  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  193-198).— In  3  experiments  with 
first-grade  raisins,  yields  of  155.17  gal.,  147.21  gal.,  and  153.77  gaL  of  proof 
spirits  per  ton  were  obtained.  Similar  experiments  with  second-grade  raisuis 
gave  yields  of  135.47  gal.,  133.51  gal.,  and  137.94  gal.  The  author  makes  a 
reply  to  his  critics  and  gives  suggestions  for  the  handling  of  raisins  for 
distillation. 

By-products  of  cotton  seed  and  their  utilization,  C.  Beadle  and  H.  P 
Stevens  (Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus,,  28  (1909),  No.  19,  pp.  1015-1020,  fig.  1).— 
This  is  a  description  of  the  use  of  cotton-seed  hulls  for  paper  making  and 
cattle  feeding. 

HETEOBOLOGY— WATEB. 

Acrricultural  meteorology,  E.  G.  Locke,  edited  and  supplemented  by  B.  L 
Sreznevski  (SeVskokhozyaistvennaya  Meteorologhiya.  Yuryev,  1908,  pp.  S\S; 
rev.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt,  Landtc.),  10  (1909),  No.  3,  pp- 
443,  444)' — The  work  contains  the  following  chapters:  The  problems  of  agri- 
cultural meteorology  and  the  organization  of  observations,  weather  forecasting 
and  service,  popular  signs  regarding  the  weather,  philological  observations, 
composition  and  chemistry  of  the  air,  influence  of  the  meteorological  factors 
on  plants,  temperature  of  the  air,  temperature  of  the  soil,  humidity  of  the  soil, 
influence  of  humidity  on  plants,  precipitation — origin,  distribution,  and  in- 
fluence on  crops,  protection  against  droughts  and  hail,  evaporation  by  plants, 
the  wind  and  dust  phenomena,  fnsolation,  diffused  light  and  influence  of  cloudi- 
ness, consumption  of  light  according  to  Wisner,  significance  of  the  color  of  the 
rays,  electricity,  relations  between  growth  and  yields,  and  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  weather. 

Wind  and  weather,  L.  Weber  ( Wind  und  Wetter.  Leipsic,  1909,  2.  ed.,  pp. 
IV+116,  figs.  28,  dgms.  5).— This  is  a  second  revised  edition  of  this  manual 
which  summarizes  in  small  space  the  more  important  principles  and  facts 
relating  to  meteorology. 

Frosts  and  hail,  A.  Rolet  (Les  QeUes  et  la  Or^le,  Guide  pour  la  Difense  et 
la  Protection  des  R^coltes,  d  VUsage  des  Viticulteurs,  Horticultewrs,  Agricul' 
teurs.  Paris,  [1909],  vols,  1,  pp.  124;  2,  pp.  127).— This  book  is  designated  as 
a  guide  to  the  defense  and  protection  of  crops,  for  the  use  of  vitlculturists. 
horticulturists,  and  agriculturists.  The  various  practical  methods  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  protection  of  crops  against  frosts  and  hall  are  described. 
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as  well  as  the  organizations  which  have  been  formed  in  France  for  protection 
and  insurance  against  damage  from  this  source. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  F— Meteorolo^  (Intemat, 
Cat,  8ci.  Lit.,  6  (1908),  pp.  F/// +257). —This  is  the  sixth  annual  issue  of  this 
catalogue,  covering  mainly  the  literature  of  1906,  but  also  including  some  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  of  1901  to  1905  omitted  from  previous  issues. 

Intematioiial  catalogue  of  scientiflc  literature.  F— Meteorology  (Intemat. 
Cat.  8ci.  Lit.,  7  {1909),  pp.  F/// +28^). —This  is  the  seventh  annual  issue  of 
this  catalogue,  covering  mainly  the  literature  of  1907,  but  also  including  some 
references  to  the  literature  of  1901  to  1906  omitted  from  previous  issued. 

A  new  method  of  weather  forecasting,  G.  Guilbebt  ( Nonvelle  M^.thode  de 
Provision  du  Temps.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  XXXVnj+S4S,  pis.  S,  figs.  85;  rev,  m 
Nature  [London^,  82  (1910),  No.  2091,  pp.  271,  ^2).— This  book  explains  in 
detail  the  principles  underlying  the  method  employed  by  the  author  in  his  suc- 
cessful contests  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Belgian  Society  of  Astronomy, 
iVfeteorology,  and  Terrestrial  Physics  in  1905  for  the  most  accurate  short-period 
forecasts  of  weather.  This  method  is  based  upon  two  new  principles,  which  the 
author  explains. 

It  is  stated  in  the  first  place  that  if  in  any  region  the  observed  wind  forces 
are  markedly  in  excess  of  the  normal  for  the  prevailing  barometric  gradient  at 
sea  level  a  surge  of  high  pressure  In  the  direction  of  the  gradient  may  be  looked 
for  and  vice  versa.  **  It  follows  from  this  general  principle  that  a  depression 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  winds  in  excess  of  the  normal  will  fill  up, 
whereas  a  depression  surrounded  by  winds  In  defect  will  grow  deeper.  If  the 
defect  Is  great,  a  depression  of  small  Intensity  will  develop  Into  a  violent  storm 
center.  A  depression  round  which  the  distribution  of  wind  force  as  compared 
with  the  prevailing  gradient  Is  unsymmetrlcal  will  move  toward  the  region  of 
•least  resistance,'  I.  e.,  the  region  where  the  winds  are  most  conspicuously  In 
defect  In  Identifying  the  region  of  least  resistance  the  second  principle  is  also 
used.  It  is  based  on  the  conception  of  *  divergent '  winds.  Any  wind  which  has 
a  component  directed  away  from  a  center  of  low  pressure  is  divergent  for  that 
center,  and  as  such  marks  a  region  of  low  resistance  to  Its  advance.  Generally 
speaking,  the  greater  the  '  divergence '  the  less  the  *  resistance.'  Strong  north- 
erly or  northwesterly  winds  to  the  eastward  of  a  depression  are  looked  upon  as 
an  extreme  case  of  divergence,  and  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  rapid  advance  of  the 
depression." 

A  large  number  of  rules  for  forecasting,  based  upon  these  two  fundamental 
I>rlnclp]es,  are  elaborated,  and  the  application  of  these  rules  is  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  examples  taken  mainly  from  forecasts  issued  by  the  weather 
bureau  at  Paris.  The  principles  enunciated  and  the  rules  given  are  a  direct 
result  of  a  careful  study  of  weather  maps ;  "  they  are  entirely  empirical,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  justify  them  from  general  dynamical  considerations." 

The  book  contains  a  preface  by  B.  Brunhes,  director  of  the  Puy  de  D6me  ob- 
servatory, which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gullbert's  rules  are  consistent 
with  results  deduced  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Bjerknes  for  the  action  of  a  steady 
current  on  a  vortex,  and  describes  some  laboratory  experiments  of  his  own  Illus- 
trating the  phaiomena. 

Evolution  of  barometric  lows  and  Guilbert's  rules  for  weather  forecasting, 
B.  Brunhes  (Rev.  O^.  8ci.,  20  (1909),  No,  9,  pp.  393-^06,  figs,  8).— Tills  article 
is  a  reprint  of  the  preface  of  the  book  noted  above. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  earth's  atmosphere,  Schuster  (Der  Ein- 
fiuss  des  Mondes  auf  unsere  Atmosphdre.  Karlsruhe,  1908,  pp.  81,  pis.  2). — 
With  the  observations  of  the  Karlsruhe  Meteorological  Station  as  a  basis  the 
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attempt  is  made  to  show  by  means  of  tabular  data  and  charts  the  relatiim 
between  phases  of  the  moon  and  barometric  pressure.  The  general  conclusion 
reached  is  that  the  moon  in  its  phases  exerts  an  appreciable  influence  upon  tbe 
earth's  atmosphere.  Whether  this  is  direct  or  indirect  has  not  been  definitely 
determined. 

The  relation  of  weather  to  crops  and  varieties  adapted  to  Arizona  condi- 
tions, A.  J.  McClatchie  and  J.  K  CJoit  (Arizona  8ta,  Bui.  61,  pp.  ^65-52^^  fig. 
/).— This  is  in  substance  a  revision  of  Bulletin  48  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R« 
16,  p.  235).  "The  arrangement  and  a  few  of  the  statements  and  conclusions 
have  l>een  changed  somewhat  in  order  to  make  them  accord  more  fully  with 
the  facts  brought  out  by  an  additional  five  years  of  observation.  By  far  tbe 
greatest  change,  however,  has  been  the  Interpolation  of  a  large  amount  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  different  varieties  to  different  parts 
of  the  Territory.  This  information  has  l>een  secured  not  only  from  records 
which  have  been  accumulating  at  the  station  farm  but  from  personal  visits  to 
and  circular  letters  sent  out  to  many  I'armers  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory." 

Evaporation  in  a  hog  habitat,  M.  G.  Dickey  (Ohio  Nat.,  10  (1909),  Yo.  1 
pp.  17-23,  figs.  2). — Observations  on  evaporation  at  different  places  on  a  bog 
island  in  the  Licking  Reservoir  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  reported,  and  the  re- 
sults are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  humidity,  temperature, 
and  wind  velocity.  The  effect  of  the  growth  of  leaves  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  their  fall  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  observation  was  also  noted.  A 
short  list  of  references  to  literature  on  the  subject  Is  given. 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  (U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  BuL  Mowt 
Weather  Observ.,  2  {1909),  pt.  3,  pp.  109-182,  figs,  33,  charts  6).— This  numb^ 
contains  the  following  articles:  Certain  Laws  of  Radiation  and  Absorption  and 
a  Few  of  Their  Applications  (illus.),  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  An  Unusual  Display 
of  False  Cirrus,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys ;  The  Aerological  Congress  at  Monaco,  by 
A.  L.  Rotch;  and  Upper  Air  Data  (lllua),  by  W.  R.  Blair. 

Beport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1907-8  (U.  8.  Drpt.  Agr., 
Weather  Bur.  Rpt.  1907-8,  pp.  XX XIII+397).— Fart  1  of  this  document  con- 
sists of  an  administrative  report  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  during  the  year;  part  2  gives  a  list  of  observing  stations  and  change 
therein  during  1907,  and  twice-daily  observations  for  29  selected  stations  during 
1907;  part  3,  monthly  and  annual  meteorological  sumranries  for  188  stations: 
part  4,  monthly  and  annual  means  and  annual  extremes  of  temperature  and 
dates  of  first  and  last  killing  frosts,  1907;  part  5,  monthly  and  annual  precipi- 
tation, 1907,  and  monthly  and  seasonal  snowfall,  1907-8;  and  part  6,  misceUa- 
neous  meteorological  tables  and  reports. 

The  work  of  the  year  at  Mount  Weather  was  seriously  Interfered  with  by  the 
destruction  of  the  administration  building  by  fire  October  23,  1907,  nevertheless 
daily  meteorological  observations  were  continued  as  well  as  the  special  studies 
on  the  upper  air  and  In  terrestrial  magnetism  and  solar  physics.  A  new 
formula  for  computing  the  solar  constant  was  developed  as  a  result  of  seven 
years'  study  of  the  problem  of  the  measurement  of  the  total  heat  which  reaches 
the  outside  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  from  the  sun.  The  use  of  the  upper 
air  observations  at  Mount  Weather  in  the  weather  forecasts  issued  at  Washing- 
ton was  extended.  Forecasts  for  periods  of  about  a  week  in  advance  were  made 
experimentally  during  the  year. 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  beginning  of  the  preparation  of  a  new  series  of 
cllmatological  papers,  "In  which  the  records  of  precipitation,  temperature, 
dates  of  the  first  and  lost  killing  frosts,  and  prevailing  wind  directions  are 
collected,  the  precipitation  tables  Including  all  available  data  since  the  year 
1871.    These  reviews  are  made  comprehensive  for  small  sections  of  the  United 
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States,  which  it  is  intended  gradually  to  cover  In  this  manner.  The  papers 
will  be  of  value  to  agriculturists,  engineers  requiring  data  on  water  resources, 
and  other  citizens  who  seek  information  regarding  the  climate  of  the  several 
sections.** 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  WeatJier  Rev.,  S7  {1909),  Nos.  7,  pp.  265-410, 
figs.  7,  charts  S2;  8,  pp,  411-550,  charts  S2;  9,  pp.  551^-696,  figs.  2,  charts  32;  10, 
pp.  697-840,  figs.  S,  charts  S2). — With  the  July  number  several  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  contents  of  the  Review.  It  now  contains  "  represent- 
ative dimatological  data  covering  the  general  climatology,  the  daily  precipita- 
tion, and  daily  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  "  for  each  of  12  cllmato- 
logical  districts,  practically  coinciding  with  the  great  drainage  basins  of  the 
United  States.  "The  data  for  each  of  the  12  districts  will  be  edited  by  local 
representatives  familiar  with  the  country,  who  will  prepare  monthly  summaries 
made  up  from  the  notes  written  by  the  several  section  directors." 

Section  bulletins  will  not  be  issued  as  heretofore,  but  separates  will  be  avail- 
able for  distribution  In  the  respective  districts. 

The  Review  will  continue  to  give  "  the  usual  data  regarding  the  forecasts, 
the  river  stages,  the  storm  tracks,  and  similar  matter.  Besides  these  there  will 
be  prepared  each  month  several  charts  covering  the  climatology  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  precipitation  and  the  temperature  conditions  of  the  month." 

The  change  in  form  of  publication  was  rendered  desirable  by  the  organization 
of  an  inter-Bureau  service,  including  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  and  the  Reclamation  Service,  Water  Re- 
sonrces  Branch  of  the  Gleological  Survey,  and  Ofllce  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  In- 
terior Department 

"  The  purpose  of  this  inter-Bureau  cooperation  Is  to  secure  observers  to  make 
records  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  snowfall  and  rainfall  along  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  utilized  farther  on  by  the  Irrigation  and  power  projects  at 
lower  levels.  In  a  general  way  the  IT.  S.  Weather  Bureau  supplies  the  neces- 
sjiry  apparatus,  instructs  the  observers,  and  makes  a  small  payment  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  required  .observations,  while  the  cooperating  Bureaus  render  most 
valuable  service  In  securing  observers  and  In  Installing  the  apparatus.  A  good 
f)eglnning  lias  been  made  In  the  work  of  organizing  this  Inter-Bureau  service  In 
respect  to  the  water  resources  of  the  semlarld  regions  of  the  West,  but  It  will 
take  some  time  to  extend  It  as  far  as  required  by  the  demands  of  the  people." 

The  four  numbers  here  noted  contain  dimatological  summaries  for  the  12 
climatic  distrlcta  referred  to  al)ove,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  1909,  respectively,  river  and  flood  observations, 
special  papers  on  general  meteorology,  Including  lists  of  additions  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology,  a 
condensed  dimatological  summary,  and  dimatological  tables  and  charts. 

ICeteoroloerical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Statioiiy  J.  E.  OsTBANnER  and  C.  M.  Damon  {Massachusetts  t^ta.  Met, 
Buls.  251,  252,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  i)lienomena 
during  November  and  December,  1909,  are  presented.  The  general  character  of 
the  weather  of  each  month  Is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  December  bulletin  gives 
a  summary  for  the  year.    The  principal  data  In  this  summary  are  as  follows: 

Presture^  reduced  to  freezing  and  sea  level  (inches). — Maximum,  30.75,  Jan- 
uary 8  and  16;  minimum,  28.84,  March  25;  mean,  30.006.  Air  temperature, 
in  ground  shelter  (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  94,  August  8;  minimum,  —8.5, 
December  30;  mean,  46.8.  Humidity. — Mean  dew-point,  38.2;  mean  relative 
humidity,  76.a  Precipitation. — ^Total  rainfall  or  melted  snow,  39.12  in.;  num- 
ber of  dajTB  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more  rain  or  melted  snow  fell,  128 ;  total  snow- 
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fall,  31  in.  Weather. — Total  cloudiness  roc*onle<l  by  sun  tbermotneter,  1^ 
hours,  or  44  per  cent;  number  of  clear  days,  112.  Bright  sunshine. — Nnmber 
of  hours  recorded,  2,510,  or  56  per  cent.  Wind. — Prevailing  direction,  nortli- 
west;  total  movement,  63,513  miles;  maximum  dally  movement,  705  miles,  April 
8;  minimum  daily  movement,  19  miles,  November  28;  maximum  pressure  per 
square  foot,  27.5  lbs.,  April  8,  north-northwest.  Dates  of  frost. — Last,  May  12; 
first,  October  13.    Dates  of  snotc.—Jjist,  April  29;  first,  October  17. 

Meteorologrical  summary  for  IOCS,  C.  A.  Patton  (Ohio  St  a,  Bui.  205.  p^ 
279-S97). — This  summary  includes  as  usual  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  mooth 
and  tabulated  daily  and  monthly  records  of  observations  at  the  statioa  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  temi>erature,  pre<*ipitation,  cloudiness,  direction  of  the  wind, 
etc.,  and  for  comparison,  similar  data  for  21  previous  years  (1S8S-1908)  at  Uie 
station  and  for  26  years  (1883-1908)  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  mean  tenii)erature  for  the  year  at  the  station  was  51°  F.,  for  the  State 
52.1**;  the  highest  temperature  at  the  station  95°,  Aujaist  3  and  September  2A 
and  25,  for  the  State  104°.  August  3;  the  lowest  temiierature  at  the  station  —3°, 
February  9,  for  the  State  —22**,  February  9.  The  annual  rainfall  at  the  station 
was  33.94  In.,  for  the  State  34.09  in.  The  numl>er  of  rainy  days  at  the  station 
was  117,  for  the  State  111.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  soutl>- 
west  at  the  station  and  for  the  State. 

Meteoroloerical  conditions  of  the  year  1908  (Ann.  Vffie.  Prov.  Agr.  Bologna, 
J 5  (t908),  pp.  2i^-2i9). — In  general  the  weather  conditions  during  the  year  at 
Bologna  were  favorable,  esiiecially  for  wheat  and  grapes.  The  summer  drought 
was  unfavorable  for  forage  crops,  com,  and  potatoes.  Tables  are  given  showing 
for  each  month  in  the  year  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  temperature 
and  barometric  pressure,  the  precipitation,  state  of  the  sky,  and  miscellaneous 
items,  including  number  of  days  with  rain  or  snow,  fog.  frost,  wind,  and  hail. 

Meteorolo^cal  observations,  M.  Boulatovitch  (Ohodichnuii  Otchet  Plotp. 
^elsk.  Khoz.  Opuitn.  Stunzii,  1^  (1908),  pp.  1-51,  / 59-/76* ).—ObservaUon8  oo 
precipitation  (including  snowfall),  evaporation,  humidity  of  the  air,  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  soil,  sunshine  and  cloudiness,  wind  movement  and  barometric 
pressure  at  the  Ploty  Experiment  Station  are  reported  as  in  previous  years. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  in  the  southeastern  European  peninsula,  F. 
Tbzebitzky  (Mitt.  Justus  Perthes'  Ocogr.  Anst.,  55  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  lS6-lS3i. 
chart  1). — The  distribution  of  rainfall  In  Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria.  Roumania. 
and  adjacent  countries  is  charted  and  discussed  with  reference  to  variation 
ao  dependent  upon  topography  and  sea  winds. 

[Temperature  and  rainfall,  Cape  of  Good  Hope]  (Statis.  Reg.  Cape  Qood 
Hope,  1908,  pp.  ^5,  46). — The  available  data  on  temi)erature  and  rainfall  are 
summarized. 

Meteorologry,  C.  H.  Knowles  (Rpt.  Agr.  Fiji,  1908,  pp.  15-19). — Observatians 
on  temperature,  rainfall,  humidity,  sunshine,  and  wind  movement  at  various 
points  in  Fiji  for  the  year  1908  are  summarized  and  briefly  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  growth  of  crops  during  the  year. 

Climate  of  Argentina,  G.  G.  Davis  (In  Censo  Agropecuario  Nacional  la  €^ma- 
deria  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos  Aires:  Govt.,  1909,  vol.  3,  pp.  611-721. 
charts  ^j). — This  is  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  climatic  features  of  the 
country. 

Climatologry  of  the  Colombian  Plateau,  J.  de  Dios  Cabbasquilla  (Rev.  Jfin. 
Obras  Pub.  [Colofubia],  4  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  750-756^  dgm.  i).— The  principal 
climatological  characteristics  of  this  region  are  described. 

The  climate  of  India  according:  to  the  latest  data,  A.  Woeikow  {Met. 
Ztschr.,  26.  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  48/-^96).— The  main  climatic  characteristics  of 
India  are  descril)ed  on  the  basis  of  data  contained  in  the  Indian  Meteoroloffwal 
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Memoirs  and  Clitnaiological  Atlas  of  India,  issued  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Joto  Eliot  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  526).  It  is  stated' that  the  climate  of  India  is  better 
known  than  that  of  any  other  reprion  of  so  great  extent. 

The  public  utility  of  water  powers  and  their  e^ovemmental  regulation,  R. 
Tavernihb  and  M.  O.  Leighton  (U.  8,  Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No. 
2^,  pp.  161 ) . — ^This  paper  shows  the  governmental  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  water  power  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

The  quality  of  surface  waters  in  the  United  States. — ^Part  I,  Analyses  of 
waters  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  R.  B.  Dole  ( U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey, 
Water-Supply  Paper  No,  236,  pp.  123). — This  report  gives  methods  of  analysis, 
location  of  sampling  stations,  and  detailed  results  of  analyses  of  surface  waters 
east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  Later  reports  will  discuss  the  analyses 
in  relation  to  stream  flow,  climate,  forestation,  geologic  environment,  pollution, 
and  other  factors,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  waters  for  industrial  purposes  and 
chemical  denudation. 

The  search  for  underground  water,  L.  Chaptal  (Prog.  Agn.  et  Vii.  {Ed. 
VEsPCentre),  30  {1909),  No.  46,  pp.  615-619). — ^The  various  topographic  and 
geological  characteristics  which  must  be  lK)me  in  mind  in  locating  underground 
water  are  described  and  the  methods  of  professional  locators  of  ground  water 
are  briefly  discussed. 

The  iK)llution  of  streams  by  sulphite  pulp  waste. — ^A  study  of  possible 
remedies,  E.  B.  Phelps  ( U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  226,  pp. 
37,  pi.  1). — ^This  paper  deals  with  the  pollution  of  Lake  Ghamplain  and  the 
James,  Potomac,  and  Black  rivers;  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp;  and  the 
composition  and  utilization  of  sulphite  pulp  waste  liquor. 

It  is  shown  that  stream  pollution  by  the  waste  from  sulphite  pulp  mills  is 
extensive  and  wasteful,  2i  billion  pounds  of  solid  matter  from  this  source  being 
turned  into  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States  every  year.  The  success- 
ful disposal  of  this  liquor  depends  upon  the  utilization  of  the  so-called  lignone 
which  it  contains.  This  lignone  is  used  to  a  slight  extent  as  an  adhesive  and 
as  a  source  of  tannin.  It  gives  by  nitration  a  series  of  dyes  which  may  have 
some  commercial  value. 

Disinfection  as  an  adjunct  to  water  purification,  H.  W.  Clabk  and  S.  DeM. 
Gage  {Jour.  New  England  Water  Works  Assoc,  23  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  302- 
323). — ^Tests  of  disinfection  with  permanganate  of  potash  and  bleaching  powder 
in  connection  with  mechanical  filtration  indicated  that  complete  sterilization 
of  a  highly  polluted  water  can  not  be  secured  by  the  use  of  either  of  these 
agents  unless  they  be  employed  in  extremely  large  amounts.  Better  results 
were  obtained  when  the  bleach  was  used  in  combination  with  sulphate  of 
alumina  in  mechanical  filtration.  The  authors  believe  that  disinfection  should 
not  be  depended  upon  in  any  case,  but  should  be  followed  by  filtration. 

Studies  on  the  purification  of  sewage  by  means  of  peat  beds,  A.  MttNxz  and 
E.  LAiNfe  {Monit.  Sci.,  4-  Ber.,  23  {1909),  II,  No.  813,  pp.  589-606,  figs.  2, 
dgms.  3). — Already  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  416). 

Sewage  disposal  at  country  houses  {Engin.  Rec.,  60  {1909),  No.  25 ,  pp.  681- 
683). — ^This  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  by  J.  D.  Watson  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Sanitary  Engineers  of  Ehigland.  The  information  needed  in  the 
selection  and  installation  of  an  efficient  sewage  system  for  country  houses  is 
discussed. 

For  ordinary  conditions,  the  establishment  of  a  bacterial  plant  on  the  per- 
colation system  is  recommended.  This  should  consist  of  (1)  a  septic  or  sedl- 
modtation  tank,  (2)  a  percolation  bed,  and  (3)  a  small  sand  filter  or  other 
suitable  means  of  removing  organic  matter  from  the  bacteria  bed  effluent 
The  use  of  subirrigation  as  a  suitable  means  for  the  latter  purpose  Is  dls- 
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cussed.  It  is  stated  that  sublrrigatlon  Is  easily  installed  and  efliclent  In  open- 
tion  if  given  the  proper  attention. 

The  hygrienic  importance  of  pond  culture,  W.  Cbonhehi  {Ijandtc.  Jchrk. 
38  (1909),  Ergdnzungsh.  5,  pp.  25S-263). — ^The  use  of  flsh  ponds  for  the  dit- 
posal  and  utilization  of  sewage  is  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  a  certain  amooit 
of  sewage  can  be  purified  and  profitably  disposed  of  by  tumini?  It  into  M 
ponds  and  thus  increasing  the  plant  and  animal  growth  in  the  pond& 

Pond  fertilizing:  and  purification  of  sewage,  W.  Cbonhehi  (Zt8ckr.  Lsniv. 
Kammer  Schlesien,  13  (1909),  No.  33,  pp.  976-981). — Experiments  with  super- 
phosphate, sulphate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  as  well  as  with  sewage,  to 
increase  growth  of  food  plants  in  ponds  are  briefly  referred  to  and  the  adTsn- 
tages  of  the  practice  are  discussed. 

Fond  fertilizing:,  Kuhnert  (Ztachr.  Landw.  Kammer  Schlesien,  IS  (J9^\. 
No.  -$8,  pp.  1457-1460). — Experiments  with  Thomas  slag,  kainit,  lime,  and  nitntp 
of  soda  are  reported,  and  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  such  materials  in  pon^ 
are  discussed.' 

The  utilization  of  sewag:e  for  the  production  of  crude  oil  and  Ammnmia, 
M.  F.  PuRCELL  (Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Engin.  [Ot.  Brit.l,  35  {1907-8),  pt.  4.  PP- 
5S7-5U;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  k  (1910),  No.  1,  p.  72).— In  an  effort  to  find  sone 
better  method  of  utilizing  filter  press  sludge  than  its  application  as  a  fertiliwr, 
the  author  made  experiments  on  a  small  scale  in  which  the  dry  sludge  was  sub- 
jected to  distillation  as  in  case  of  shale.  In  this  way  considerable  amounts  (rf 
ammonium  sulphate,  crude  oil  suitable  for  gas  enrichment,  and  a  residue  vali- 
able  for  cement  manufacture,  besides  combustible  gases  which  could  be  utiliznl 
in  drying  the  sludge,  were  obtained  at  an  estimated  profit  somewhat  higher  than 
that  obtained  from  shale  distillation.  It  was  found  on  an  ayemge  that  from 
9  to  10  gal.  of  oil  and  from  57  to  65  and  in  some  cases  100  lbs.  of  ammoDium 
suli)hate  per  ton  of  sludge  were  obtained. 

sons— feethizebs. 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  loess  soils  of  Nebraska  caused  by  cul- 
tivation, F.  J.  Alway  (Nebraska  8ta.  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  3-19). — ^The  term  loess  as 
appiied  to  Nebraska  soils  is  defined  and  the  results  of  analyses  of  samples  of 
typical  loess  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  State  (Antelope  and  Lancaster 
counties)  taken  at  different  depths  from  the  surface  inch  to  the  sixth  foot  are 
reported.  A  comparison  is  also  made  of  the  composition  of  the  surface  soil  of 
prairie  fields  with  that  of  adjacent  long-cultivated  fields  of  which  the  histoty 
for  80  to  40  years  is  known.  The  average  results  of  this  comparison  were  i» 
follows :  Potash — prairie  0.67  per  cent,  cultivated  soil  0.65  per  cent ;  phoephoiie 
acid — prairie  0.07  per  cent,  cultivated  soil  0.07  per  cent;  lime — prairie  0.iS 
per  cent,  cultivated  soil  0.48  per  cent. 

The  results  show  in  general  that  "  In  their  virgin  condition  the  loess  aolls  of 
eastern  Nebraska  are  rich  in  potash,  nitrogen,  humus  (vegetable  mold),  and 
unhumlfled  organic  matter.  The  supply  of  lime  is  good  and  that  of  phospliode 
acid  is  fair  to  good.  Judged  on  the  basis  of  their  chemical  composition  tbew 
loess  soils  would  be  rated  very  fertile  and  likely  to  long  maintain  their  p^odu^ 
tive  capacity  if  kept  in  good  physical  condition  and  well  supplied  with  nltropea 
and  organic  matter. 

"  The  content  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime,  being  no  lower  in  the  8ri>- 
soil  than  in  the  surface  soil,  no  lowering  of  the  percentages  of  these  three  con- 
stituents is  produced  by  the  blowing  away  or  washing  away  of  the  surface.  Tlie 
content  of  nitrogen,  humus,  and  unhumlfled  organic  matter  decresses  rapidly 
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from  the  surface  downward.  Accordingly  erosion,  either  by  wind  or  water, 
impoYerishes  the  surface  soil. 

"Chemical  analyses  do  not  show  any  difference  l>etween  virgin  prairies  and 
long-cultirated  fields  in  the  proportion  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime; 
they  do  show,  however,  a  great  loss  of  nitrogen,  humus,  and  unhumlfied  organic 
matter  In  the  case  of  all  fields  long  under  cultivation. 

"  The  greatest  losses  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen,  and  humus  have  been  caused 
either  by  the  washing  or  by  the  blowing  away  of  the  surface  soil." 

The  question  of  preventing  erosion  by  water  and  wind  and  maintaining  the 
supply  of  humus  and  nitrogen  in  these  soils  is  discussed. 

Soils  of  Fender  County,  North  Carolina:  A  preliminary  report,  H.  H.  Ben- 
KETT  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Circ.  20,  pp.  itf).— This  is  an  account  of  pre- 
liminary examinations  made  in  June,  1909,  of  soils  at  a  number  of  points  in 
this  county  to  determine  the  cliaracter  and  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  im- 
portant tyi)e8.  The  region  studied  is  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  and  borders 
npon  the  Atlantic  Ckiean,  with  a  water  frontage  of  12  miles  and  extending 
inland  a  distance  of  35  miles.  The  area  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plain 
interrupted  by  slight  surface  unevenness  due  to  erosion.  Notes  are  given  upon 
the  climate  and  agriculture  of  the  county  and  the  soil  conditions  are  described. 
There  are  considerable  areas  which  are  in  need  of  drainage. 

The  soils  have  been  derived  from  materials  washed  down  from  the  Piedmont 
region  and  deposited  in  the  sea  tliat  formerly  covered  this  coastal  plain  are^. 
The  Norfolk  fine  sandy  loam  is  the  most  extensive,  and  on  account  of  Its  good 
natural  drainage  the  most  used  soil  type  of  the  area.  Besides  this  type  there 
are  several  areas  of  Norfolk  fine  sand,  Portsmouth  fine  sandy  loam,  and  smaller 
areas  of  several  other  types.  Suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  best  use  to  be 
made  of  the  different  types  In  crop  production. 

Contribation  to  the  study  of  Bologrnese  soils,  F.  Costanzini"  (Ann.  VfHc 
Prov,  Agr.  Bologna,  15  (1908),  pp.  173-179). — Determinations  of  the  percentage 
ci  lime  in  various  samples  of  soils  submitted  are  reported.  Analyses  of  3  soils 
are  also  given.  Fertilizers  for  permanent  meadow,  for  cereals,  and  for  forage 
crops  are  recommended. 

The  dynamic  viewpoint  of  soils,  F.  K.  Cameron  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin. 
Cfcaii.,  1  {1909),  A^o.  12,  pp.  80&-810). — This  paper,  which  deals  with  various 
phases  of  the  more  recent  theories  of  soil  fertility,  is  summarized  as  follows : 

**(1)  Hitherto,  the  soil  has  generally  been  regarded  from  a  static  viewpoint. 
It  DOW  appears  more  rational  to  view  it  dynamically. 

**(2)  From  the  static  viewpoint,  fertilizers  are  valuable  chlefiy  as  sources  of 
plant  food.  From  the  dynamic  viewpoint  this  function  Is  generally  a  minor 
one.  and  fertilizers  have  certainly  other  important  functions  of  a  physical, 
cbonicaU  and  biological  character. 

"(3)  Some  advocates  of  the  static  viewpoint  would  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween fertilizers  and  stimulants.  But  this  requires  to  be  shown,  and  as  now 
nsed  these  terms  are  merely  a  begging  of  the  question  at  Issue. 

"(4)  E\*eryone  l)elleves  in  crop  rotations.  Advocates  of  the  static  view- 
point hold  that  it  always  hastens  the  depletion  of  mineral  plant  nutrients  in 
the  solL    Tills  is  at  least  doubtful. 

"(5)  The  advocates  of  the  static  viewpoint  hold  that  under  cropping,  mineral 
plant  nutrients  necessarily  disappear  and  soil  '  exhaustion  *  Is  due  to  this  fact. 
But  the  evidence  now  available  does  not  warrant  these  premises,  and  the  cause 
or  causes  of  exhaustion  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  among  others,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  organic  8ul>8tance8  in  the  soil,  and  the  biological  processes  there 
taking  pUusa 
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"(6)  The  advocates  of  the  static  viewpoint  hold  that  crop  yields  are  decTeM- 
ing,  owing  to  depletion  of  available  plant  food.  But  crop  yields  are  increastof 
and  factors  other  than  the  plant  food  supply  are  the  domlnatinir  ones. 

"(7)  To  the  advocates  of  the  static  viewpoint,  soil  chemistry  is  siniirie,  and 
merely  a  matter  of  supplying  enough  mineral  nutrients  in  '  available '  fbna  for 
the  crop  needs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  soil  chemistry  is  a  very  complex  sobject, 
into  which  we  are  Just  l>eginning  to  get  glimpses,  and  the  snpply  of  mineral 
nutrients  is  only  one  of  the  important  details  in  a  very  intricate  probkm. 
Soil  fertility  will  only  become  simple,  if  ever,  when  we  have  a  much  toller  and 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  proc> 
esses  taking  place  in  the  soil.  To  attain  this  Imowledge,  the  soil  must  be 
regarded  from  the  dynamic  viewpoint" 

The  soil  considered  as  a  reserve  food  supply,  MAizifeBKS  (Enffrais,  24  (1909). 
No,  5(7,  pp.  993-995;  ah$.  in  Chem.  AU.,  4  (1910),  No.  i,  p.  7^). — It  is  pointed 
out  that  ordinary  cultivated  soils  contain  sufficient  amounts  of  nitrogen,  idios- 
phoric  acid,  and  potash  to  give  large  yields  for  many  years,  but  that  as  a  rule 
these  constituents  exist  largely  in  unassimilable  forms  and  that  too  small  a 
proportion  of  them  l>ecomes  available  each  year  to  give  maximum  yields  witli- 
out  the  use  of  readily  available  fertilizera 

The  availability  of  the  soil  potash  in  clay  and  clay  loam  soils,  F.  W. 
MoBSE  and  B.  E.  Cubby  {New  Hampshire  8ta.  BuU  1^2,  pp.  39S8,  fig.  i).— The 
data  upon  which  this  bulletin  is  based  have  already  been  noted  (E2.  S.  B^  2t 
pp.  713,  714,  715).  The  bulletin  deals  particularly  with  the  wat«--soluble 
potash  in  soils,  how  to  increase  the  a^'ailability  of  the  soil  potash,  and  wlttt 
becomes  of  the  potash  added  in  fertilizers.  Among  the  more  important  facts 
brought  out  are: 

"  The  clay  and  clay  loam  soils  carry  large  quantities  of  potash.  The  potash 
in  these  soils  is  soluble  enough  to  supply  potash  for  heavy  crops  of  grass  with- 
out artificial  reenforciement. 

'^Additional  i)ota8h  when  supplied  in  commercial  fertilizers  does  not  affect 
the  yield  or  the  composition  of  the  grasses.  The  amount  of  potash  required 
for  a  grass  crop  is  proiwrtional  to  the  yield. 

'*A  comparison  made  between  the  amount  of  water-soluble  potash  in  these 
soils,  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  soil  water  required 
to  produce  the  crop,  shows  that  the  addition  of  potash  fertilizers  is  not  neces- 
sary. This  relation  stands  for  these  soils  when  large  yields  are  produced  by 
the  addition  of  other  fertilizer. 

*'  It  is  shown  that  when  lime  reacts  with  feldspathic  minerals  the  potash  di^ 
solves.  Also  when  clay  is  present,  as  in  these  soils,  no  increased  amount  of 
soluble  potash  is  produced.  This  is  because  of  the  action  of  the  clay  on  the 
solubility  of  potash. 

''A  large  part  of  the  potash  in  fertilizers  is  changed  to  an  insoluble  condition 
soon  after  it  is  applied  to  the  soils.  When  tlie  potash  is  rendered  instable 
other  bases  go  into  solution.    Lime  has  decided  effects  on  these  by-producta" 

On  the  fertility  of  soils  with  regard  to  phoq>horic  add,  A.  Kostztelerku 
(Zhur,  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Russ,  Jour.  ExpU  Landw.),  10  (1909),  No,  3,  pp.  S2J- 
354,  figs,  5). — Two  lines  of  investigation  are  reported,  (1)  a  comparison  of 
the  yields  obtained  in  pot  experiments  with  samples  of  the  same  soil  takoi  at 
different  depths  with  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  soil  by  treat- 
ment with  varying  proportions  of  a  weak  solvent,  and  (2)  the  use  of  cultnrei 
of  Aspergillus  niger  in  soil  investigations. 

The-physlcal  properties  of  the  soil  samples  were  very  similar,  but,  as  showo 
by  chemical  analysis,  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the  phosphoric  add 
content    Oats  was  the  crop  grown,  and  the  data  show  that  there  was  a  dose 
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agreement  between  the  yields  and  tlie  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  by  1 
per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  ratio  of  100  parts  of  acid  to  1  of  soil. 

Experiments  are  reported  which  show  that  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  of  nutrient  solutions  used  for  the  growth  of  A, 
niger  by  soil  extracts  an  indication  of  the  amount  and  availability  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil  may  be  obtained  from  the  growth  of  the  organism. 

The  thermal  effect  of  moistening:  the  soil,  A.  Mt)NTz  and  H.  Gaudechon 
iCompL  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  IJ^O  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  377^81;  Rev.  Ocn. 
Agron.,  n.  acr.,  ^  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  385-3S9;  abs.  in  Chcm.  ZentbL,  1909,  II, 
No  24,  p.  2032). — Studies  of  the  heat  generated  on  moistening  soils  and  various 
other  substances  as  indicated  by  Mitscherlich  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  838)  are  re- 
ported. The  apparatus  employed  by  Berthelot  in  investigations  in  thermo- 
chemistry was  used  in  these  experiments,  which  were  made  with  various  kjnds 
of  soil  and  of  mineral  and  organic  substances 

The  results  show  that  clay,  humus,  starch,  and  organic  substances  in  general, 
which  evolve  considerable  heat  in  contact  with  water,  evolve  very  little  or  none 
in  contact  with  other  liquids,  such  as  benzene.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  alcohol 
was  partially  dehydrated  when  brought  into  contact  with  clay,  humus,  and 
starch  which  had  been  previously  dried.  The  thermal  effects  resulting  from 
the  moistening  of  the  constituents  of  the  soils  and  of  organic  substances  are 
very  complex.  The  investigations  reported  show  that  these  effects  are  produced 
with  great  frequency  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  soil  and  may  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  reactions  affecting  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  evolation  of  heat  when  dry  soil  is  moistened,  A.  MIjntz  and  H.  Gaude- 
CHON  {Ann.  Inst.  Nat.  Agron.,  2.  scr.,  8  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  161-212,  figs.  5;  Ann. 
8ci.  Agron.,  3.  sen,  4  {1909),  II,  Nos.  5,  pp.  393-400;  6,  pp.  401-443,  figs.  5).— 
This  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  Investigations  briefly  noted  above.  It  gives 
full  data  for  studies  not  only  on  soils  of  widely  different  kinds  but  also  on  the 
constituent  elements  of  these  soils  as  separated  by  mechanical  analysis  and  on 
various  organic  substances,  the  purpose  being  to  determine  what  constituents 
are  responsible  for  the  thermal  phenomena  observed.  As  a  rule  the  soils  and 
other  substances  experimented  with  were  dried  at  110°  C. 

The  results  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  evolution  of  heat  when  dry 
soil  is  moistened  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  water  by  the  very  fine  mineral 
constituents  of  the  soil  and  by  the  organic  matter.  The  attraction  for  the 
water  is  so  strong  in  many  cases  that  it  is  capable  of  removing  water  from 
compounds  in  which  it  is  apparently  in  chemical  combination,  as,  for  example, 
^  per  cent  alcohol. 

In  discussing  the  practical  application  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  pointed  out 
that  plants  may  be  injured  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  resulting  from  a 
fall  of  rain  on  a  soil  which  has  been  subjected  to  strong  sunshine. 

Irrigation  investigations:  Factors  influencing  evaporation  and  transpira- 
tion, J.  A.  WiDTSOE  {Utah  Sta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  64,  figs.  8). — This  is  one  of  the 
series  of  bulletins  reporting  irrigation  investigations  made  by  this  station 
(E.'  S.  R,,  20,  p,  814),  which  had  for  their  object  "the  study  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  plants,  soils,  and  water,  as  these  relations  may  indicate  the  most 
economic  use  of  water  for  plant  production." 

The  investigations  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  made  entirely  with  pots 
under  controlled  conditions,  especially  with  reference  to  percolation  of  water 
in  the  soil.  The  pots  used  were  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  2\  ft.  deep,  and  they 
were  so  arranged  that  irrigation  water  could  be  applied  in  three  different  ways, 
by  surface  irrigation,  subirrlgation,  and  water  standing  near  the  surface.  Four 
different  kinds  of  soil  were  used,  (1)  college  loam,   (2)  clay,  (3)   sand,  and 
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(4)  Sanpete  clay.  The  croiw  grown  in  the  experiments  included  corn  and 
wheat  A  comparison  was  made  of  evaporation  and  transpiration  from  bare 
and  cropped  solis,  from  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soils,  and  from  fertRiied 
and  unfertilized  soils. 

The  data,  which  are  given  in  detail,  show  that  cultivating  or  hoeing  largely 
reduced  the  evaporation  of  water  from  bare  soils.  It  generally  Increased  the 
yield  of  dry  matter  but  largely  diminished  the  amount  of  water  transpired  for 
1  lb.  of  dry  matter  and  was  much  more  effective  on  clay  and  sand  soils  than 
on  ordinary  loam  soil  a 

"  Shading  diminished  greatly  the  evaporation  from  bare  soils  [and]  more 
water  evaporated  from  bare  soils  under,  surface  irrigation  than  under  subirr^- 
tlon  or  when  the  water  stood  near  the  surface. 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases,  surface  irrigation  gave  the  largest  yields  of  dry 
matter,  sublrrigation  nearly  as  much,  and  standing  water  the  smallest  yleldsL 
Approximately  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  water  was  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  dry  matter  under  conditions  of  sublrrigation  and  standing  water;  a 
somewhat  larger  number  was  required  under  conditions  of  surface  Irrigatioa. 
In  all  probability,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  actually  transpired  for  the 
production  of  a  pound  of  dry  matter  is  the  same  under  the  various  methods  of 
irrigation. 

"  Sublrrigation  was  most  satisfactory  on  loam  soils. 

"The  evaporation  of  water  from  bare  soils  increased  with  the  increased 
saturation  of  the  soil.  The  increase  In  the  loss  was  usually  much  larger  than 
the  increase  in  saturation.  Heavy  irrigations  should,  therefore,  be  followed 
by  immediate,  careful,  and  thorough  cultivation.  Increasing  the  saturatioo 
of  soils  increased  in  a  somewhat  larger  ratio  the  yields  of  dry  matter.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  pounds  of  water  Is  required  under  yarioos 
conditions  of  soil  saturation  for  the  production  of  1  lb.  of  dry  matter.  Hie 
amount  of  water  actually  transpired  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter  appears 
to  be  somewhat  lower  under  conditions  of  high  saturation.  .  .  . 

"The  yield  of  dry  matter  was  much  larger  on  soils  that  had  rested  during 
the  preceding  three  years  than  on  soils  that  had  been  cropped  during  the  same 
period.  The  number  of  pounds  of  water  required  for  1  lb.  of  dry  matter 
was  much  smaller  on  the  soils  that  had  been  bare  than  on  those  that  had  been 
cropi)ed  during  the  preceding  three  years.  .  .  . 

"  On  fertile  soils  heavy  applications  of  water  are  not  likely  to  be  so  wasteful 
as  on  infertile  soils.  .  .  .  Fertile  soils  will  produce  crops  with  a  smallef 
amount  of  water  than  will  infertile  soils.  The  addition  of  fertilizers  to  infer- 
tile soils  enables  crops  to  produce  dry  matter  at  a  lower  water  cost. 

"  Soils  vary  greatly  In  their  relationship  to  plants  and  water. 

•*  The  seasons  have  a  strong  effect  upon  the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  upon  the 
amount  of  water  required  for  the  production  of  1  lb.  of  dry  matter.  Hw 
number  of  i)ounds  of  water  required  for  the  production  of  a  iwund  of  dry 
matter  varies  greatly  with  the  crop,  the  soil,  the  season,  the  method  of  Irriga- 
tion, and  the  cultivation.  In  general,  however,  the  amount  of  water  required 
for  the  production  of  dry  matter  is  very  much  higher  In  an  arid  region  than  in 
regions  of  abundant  rainfall.  The  conservation  of  moisture  Is,  therefore,  of 
greater  Imix)rtance  in  the  West  than  In  the  East. 

**  Summer  fallowing  should  be  practiced  on  dry  farms,  first  to  store  the 
precipitation  of  two  or  more  years  for  the  use  of  one  crop,  and  secondly,  to 
set  free  an  abundance  of  plant  food  which  will  enable  crops  to  mature  wUh 
less  water." 

Methods  of  bacteriolocrical  investigation  of  soils,  V,  F.  LcmNia  (CemtH 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  24  {1909),  No.  5-7,  pp,  i85-i92).— This  article  is  contro- 
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TCTSial  In  character  and  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  answer  to  statements  by  H. 
Ftoeber  (E.  a  R^  21,  p.  416). 

IfagnarfaF-gypenm  disks  and  magrneaia  disks  with  organic  matter  aa  con- 
yenient  solid  substrata  for  the  culture  of  nitrifying  orgranisms,  I.  A.  BIak- 
Riwov  {Centbl.  Baku  [e/c],  2.  AhU,  U  (1909),  No,  13-15,  pp.  41S-423,  pis.  2).— 
The  inYestlgations  here  reported  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R., 
22,  p.  318). 

Studies  in  soil  bacteriology,  HI.  Concerning  methods  for  determination 
of  nitrifying  and  ammonifying  powers,  F.  L.  Stevens,  W.  A.  Withebs,  et  al. 
{Centbl.  Bakt.  [etch  2.  Abt.,  25  {1909),  No.  1-4,  PP^  64-80,  figs.  -)).— This  paper 
is  the  third  of  a  series  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  619),  and  deals  mainly 
with  the  methods  used  by  the  authors  in  determining  the  nitrifying  and 
ammonifying  powers  of  soils. 

Nitrogen  assimilating  micro-organisms,  Apelt  (Zischr.  Naturw.,  80  (1908), 
No.  3-4,  pp.  300-302;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  (1909),  No.  10-13, 
p.  321). — Brief  references  are  made  to  the  investigations  of  J.  Ktihn,  Krieger, 
Henry,  Berthelot,  Winogradski,  and  Beijerinck. 

Azotobacter  chroococcum,  its  physiological  properties  and  ite  activity  in 
soil.  A,  Kbainskii  {Zhur,  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  ExpU  Landw.),  9  {1908), 
No.  6,  pp.  689-749,  figs.  8;  abs.  in  Chetn.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  24,  p.  2991).— It  was 
found  in  the  investigations  here  reported  that  A.  chroococcum  varies  widely 
with  the  age  and  nature  of  the  nutrient  substratum  used  in  pure  cultures.  A 
marked  characteristic  is  the  development  of  a  black  pigment  in  the  culture 
media  in  from  3  to  7  days.  Levulose,  inulin,  and  mannlte  were  found  to  be 
the  best  sources  of  carbon  for  this  organism.  Arablnose  and  galactose  were 
but  slightly  utilized,  a  fact  which  casts  doubt  upon  the  conclusion  of  Heinze 
that  the  organism  feeds  upon  pectin  compounds  of  the  soil. 

Respiration  (evolution  of  COj)  and  nitrogen  fixation  were  studied  In  a 
variety  of  media.  The  author  concludes  that  nitrogen  fixation  is  practically 
complete  in  6  weeks.  The  best  results  were  obtained  in  soils  with  small 
amounts  of  moisture,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  optimum  content. 
The  organism  is  apparently  highly  aerobic  and  does  not  develop  well  in  a  soil 
from  which  the  air  is  excluded  to  any  large  extent  by  moisture.  Sodium 
carbonate  was  more  favorable  to  nitrogen  assimilation  than  calcium  carbonate, 
Indicating  that  the  beneficial  action  of  lime  is  due  simply  to  its  alkalinity. 
The  addition  of  carl)on  bisulphid  increased  both  the  amount  and  the  Intensity 
of  the  nitrogen  fixation.  This  is  attributed,  contrary  to  Heinze's  conclusion, 
not  to  direct  action  on  the  organism  but  to  solution  of  the  fats  and  waxes  of 
the  soil,  thus  increasing  its  porosity. 

Fixation  of  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  Azotobacter  in  pure  culture. — 
Distribution  of  this  bacterium,  M.  W.  Beijebingk  {K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  Proc.  Beet.  8ci.,  11  (1908-9),  pt.  1,  pp.  67-74).— This  article  deals 
t^pecially  with  the  relation  between  Azotobacter  and  salts  of  organic  acids, 
more  particularly  calcium  malate.  It  is  shown  that  considerable  amounts  of 
nitrogen  are  fixed  by  Azotobacter  alone  in  pure  cultures  in  which  the  carlx>n 
supply  is  derived  from  malates  or  similar  organic  salts,  but  that  the  fixation 
Is  greater  when  other  organisms  are  associated  with  the  Azotobacter.  The  use 
and  value  of  nutrient  media  containing  calcium  malate  instead  of  sugar  for 
the  study  of  the  distribution  of  Azotobacter  in  the  soil  are  explained.  By 
means  of  the  method  a  distinct  relation  was  shown  to  exist  between 
PapillonaeefiB  growing  on  the  soil  and  the  distribution  of  Azotobacter. 

Bcu^eriological  examination  of  nltro-bacterine,  L.  Qbandeau  (Jour.  Agr. 
PraU,  n.  ser.,  18  (1909),  No.  45,  pp.  625,  626).— Bacteriological  examinations 
and  pot  teste  with  lupines  made  at  the  Stockholm  experiment  stetion  showed 
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that  the  nitro-bacterine  did  not  contain  Bacillus  radicicola,  though  Cloetridimn 
and  a  Coccus  were  present,  and  that  the  culture  produced  no  tubercles  on  the 
roots  of  lupines.  Inoculation  by  means  of  soil  is  considered  preferable  to  the 
use  of  either  nitragin  or  nitro-bacterine. 

Soil  Inoculation  experiments  with  nitragin  and  nitro-bacterine,  £.  Grib- 
REB  (Jour.  Landw,,  51  {1900),  No,  5,  pp.  217-223,  pis,  8;  abs.  in  Deut  Landta, 
Presse,  37  {WW),  Xo,  2,  pp,  U,  15,  figs.  8).— Pot  experiments  with  white 
lupines  and  sand  peas  on  calcareous  sandy  soil  are  reported,  showing  that 
both  inoculating  materials,  especially  when  used  in  connection  with  potasli 
and  phosphoric  acid,  were  active,  the  nitro-bacterine  being  more  effective  than 
the  nitragin,  which  was  especially  feeble  in  action  on  sandy  soils  defidcnt 
in  lime. 

Further  experiments  on  the  increase  of  nitrogren  in  soils  by  means  of  free 
living  bacteria,  A.  Koch  {Jour.  Landw,,  57  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  269-286). —X 
continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  17)  Is 
here  reported,  and  the  results  obtained  during  the  5  years,  lt)05  to  1909.  that 
the  investigations  have  been  in  progress,  are  summarized.  The  investigatiooB 
dealt  particularly  with  the  effect  on  nitrogen  fixation  of  adding  sugars  to  the 
soil  and  with  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  carbonaceous  foods  for  the 
nitrogen-fixing  organisms. 

In  pot  experiments  with  buckwheat,  beets,  wheat,  and  oats  grown  in  succes- 
sion it  was  obser^'ed  that  the  effect  of  increased  nitrogen  fixation  due  to  the 
addition  of  sugar  to  the  soil  in  1905  was  evident  in  increased  yields  in  1909, 
except  in  one  series  of  experiments.  In  which  sugar  was  added  at  the  rate  of 
only  100  gm.  i)er  18  kg.  of  soil.  In  i)ot  exi)eriments  with  pure  sand  the  rate 
of  fixation  was  7.2  mg.  of  nitrogen  per  100  gm.  of  sand  containing  2  gm.  of 
cane  sugar  during  a  period  extending  from  March  4  to  June  1.  There  was, 
however,  a  decline  in  yield  of  buckwheat  and  mustard  grown  on  the  sand, 
which  Is  ascribed  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
the  sugar.  These  injurious  products  remain  longer  in  sand  than  in  loam  «ril 
and  can  not  be  of  benefit  in  sand  in  rendering  plant  food  available 

Field  experiments  similar  tp  those  conducted  in  previous  years  showed  in 
case  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  grown  in  succession  that  the  benefit  from  increased 
nitrogen  fixation  due  to  the  addition  of  sugar  was  least  the  first  year,  but  wis 
marked  the  second  and  third  years.  That  the  fixation  was  due  mainly  to 
Azotobacter  was  shown  by  experiments  with  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
soil  containing  varying  numbers  of  this  organism.  It  was  shown  that  the 
distribution  of  Azotobacter  is  very  ii  regular  in  soils,  many  of  the  soils  exam- 
ined being  largely  or  totally  deficient  in  the  organisms.  In  such  soils  there 
was  little  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

A  comparison  of  mannite,  dextrose,  xylan,  glycerin,  calcium  succinate,  and 
calcium  butyrate  as  sources  of  carbonaceous  food  for  nitrogen-fixing  organiems 
showed  that  only  mannite  and  dextrose  possess  any  particular  value  for  this 
purpose. 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  moor  soils  as  a  fertilizer  with  espedtl 
reference  to  the  nitrogen  content,  F.  Hebbmann  {Ber,  Physiol.  Lab.  u.  Vert, 
Anst,  Landw.  Inst.  Halle,  1909,  No.  19,  pp.  126-177).— Fesit  from  different 
sources  was  compared  with  stable  manure  with  and  without  the  addition  of 
lime  in  a  series  of  pot  and  field  experiments. 

Peat  from  upland  and  lowland  moors  was  used.  The  former  contained  to 
the  air  dry  condition  1.12  per  cent  of  mineral  matter,  0.17  per  cent  of  llroe, 
0.04  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.86  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Two  samplei* 
of  the  lowland  peat  contained  in  the  air  dry  condition  17.64  and  17.3S  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  mineral  matter.  6.59  and  6.19  per  cent  of  lime,  0.35  and 
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0.17  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  3.05  and  3.13  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The 
peat  and  mannre  were  used  In  mixture  with  sand  or  a  very  i)oor  sandy  soil. 
The  exi>^*l mental  crop  was  winter  rye. 

The  results,  which  are  given  In  great  detail,  show  In  general  that  the  peat 
exerted  a  decided  effect  as  a  fertilizer  the  first  year,  the  material  from  lowland 
moors  being  much  the  more  effective.  In  every  case,  however,  the  effect  of 
I)eat  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  manure  and  was  much  slower  in  action. 
The  results  for  the  first  year  Indicate  that  2.6  parts  of  nitrogen  In  stable 
manure  was  as  efficient  as  100  parts  of  nitrogen  In  r)eat.  The  addition  of  lime 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  peat  to  an  extent  which  made  its  use  i)rofitable. 
Somewhat  better  results  were  obtained  with  the  peat  in  field  experiments 
than  in  i)ot  exi>eriments. 

On  the  present  status  of  the  Swedish  peat  industry,  E.  Wallgren  {K. 
Landthr.  Akad.  HandL  och  Tldskr,,  J^H  (1909),  No,  4,  pp,  316-S27),—The  pai)er 
discusses  the  development  of  the  peat  industry  and  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  industry  is  now  of  importance  to  the  country  and  is  likely  to  become  of 
still  more  importance  in  the  future. 

Green  manuring:  on  the  better  soils,  Schneidewind  (Mitt,  Deut.  Landw. 
Gf€«eH.,  24  (1909),  No.  16,  pp.  258-260;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  [c/c],  2.  Aht. 
2k  (1909),  No.  16-17.  p.  4^7). — (lood  results  from  green  manuring  on  the  fer- 
tile soils  of  the  Lauchstadt  farm  near  Halle  with  horse  beans,  peas,  vetches, 
and  especially  yellow  clover  (Medicago  lupuHna)  are  reported.  The  green 
manure  crops  were  grown  with  cereals  as  the  nurse  crop.  Serradella  and  lu- 
pines gave  good  results  on  the  calcareous  LauchstUdt  soils.  The  crops  which 
gave  the  best  results  following  the  green  manuring  were  beets,  potatoes,  and 
oats,  beets  being  especially  benefited.  The  best  time  for  plowing  under  the 
green  manure  appeared  to  be  late  autumn  just  before  the  appearance  of  frosts. 

Asking  questions  of  the  soil,  R.  Hauohton  (Rural  Neio  Yorker,  69  (1910), 
yo.  4028,  pp.  21,  22,  figs.  2). — ^An  account  Is  here  given  of  the  use  of  the  wire- 
basket  method  proi)osed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  In  testing 
the  fertilizer  requlrem«its  of  alfalfa  on  a  fertile  soil  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 
The  results  are  thought  to  indicate  especially  the  need  of  inoculation  for  alfalfa 
on  this  soil. 

The  soil  invoice,  J.  H.  Pettit  (III.  Agr.,  14  (1910),  No.  j,  pp.  9-12,  fig.  1).— 
This  is  a  brief  discussion  based  upon  data  relating  to  the  fertilizing  constituents 
contained  In  typical  Illinois  soils  and  the  amounts  removed  in  various  crops. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  manure  on  black  soil,  A.  BuichikhIna 
(Qhodichnuil  Oichet  Ploty.  Sclsk.  Khoz.  Opuitn.  Stantzil,  U  (1908),  pp.  lU- 
168,  191-194). — These  experiments  were  undertaken  in  view  of  the  common 
belief  encouraged  by  various  experiment  stations  in  southern  Russia  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  Increase  yields  by  the  application  of  manure  on  chernozem 
soils  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  400  to  450  mm.  annually. 
The  experiments  here  summarized  covered  10  years  with  the  following  rota- 
tion: (1)  Fallow  manured  with  35,000  kg.  per  hectare  (31,150  lbs.  per  acre) 
of  barnyard  manure,  (2)  winter  wheat,  (3)  maize,  and  (4)  spring  wheat.  The 
manure  was  applied  in  the  si)ring  and  worked  in  to  a  depth  of  17  cm.  (6.7  in.). 
The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  contained  5.8  per  cent  of 
humus,  0.28  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  0.13  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  for  the  period  was  413.1  mm.  The  manuring  decidedly 
and  profitably  increased  the  yields  of  the  grains  in  the  rotation. 

Production  and  commerce  in  manure  in  Paris,  R.  Olby  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
n.  Bcr.,  18  (1909),  No.  49,  pp.  753-7.75).— Statistics  are  given  of  the  number  of 
horses  and  the  production  of  manure  by  horses  and  other  animals  in  and 
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around  Paris,  as  well  as  on  the  use  of  the  manure  by  fanners  and  market 
gardeners  near  the  city. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1907  there  were  96,290  horses  In  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  in  which  Paris  is  situated,  nearly  15,000  less  than  in  1905.  In  the  dty 
of  Paris  there  were  84,249,  or  14,000  less  than  in  1905.  From  650,000  to  TOOgOOO 
metric  tons  of  manure  were  produced  by  horses  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
In  1907,  260,000  tons  by  cattle,  of  which  there  were  28,500  head,  besides  a 
smaller  amount  of  manure  produced  by  sheep,  of  which  there  were  2,500  bead, 
making  the  annual  production  of  manure  about  1,000,000  tons.  In  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  outside  of  Paris  about  35,034  acres  are  under  cnltlvatioii, 
requiring  not  less  than  2,500,000  tons  of  manure  annually.  The  growing  demand 
for  the  manure  and  the  diminishing  supply  has  increased  the  price  of  fmh 
horse  manure  to  about  $3  per  ton  in  Paris.  The  price  per  ton  of  strawy  cattle 
manure  is  about  half  this  amount 

The  diminishing  production  of  manure  in  Paris  is  ascribed  to  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  automobiles  and  the  increasing  use  of  peat  litter,  which  Is  much  more 
efficient  as  an  absorbent  than  straw  and  produces  a  much  smaller  Tolnme 
of  manure. 

How  is  the  deficiency  of  stable  manure  to  be  made  upP  H.  Pohl-Rohbbbck 
(TUu9.  Landw.  Ztg.,  29  (J909),  No,  50,  pp.  481,  ^82;  abs.  in  Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [c/r.]. 
2.  Aht„  25  (1909),  No,  10-lS,  pp.  5/8,  5/9).— This  article  discusses  three  means 
of  making  up  a  deficiency  of  stable  manure,  (1 )  by  substitution  of  other  litter 
for  straw,  (2)  green  manuring,  and  (3)  the  use  of  commercial  f«-tiliz»«w 
While  It  Is  not  believed  that  stable  manure  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  it 
can  be  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced  by  green  manuring  and  commercial 
feriilizers.  By  substitution  of  peat  litter  for  straw  a  better  manure  at  1ms 
cost  may  be  obtained. 

Growth  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell  (Kp.  Farmer,  6  (1909),  No. 
46,  pp,  1,  2), — The  growth  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  In  this  country,  and  especially 
in  Kentucky,  Is  briefly  reviewed. 

Plain  talks  on  the  use  of  fertilizers,  E.  B.  Yoorhees  (Farmers  Digett  Z 
(1909),  No.  6,  pp.  6,  7). — A  brief  discussion  of  sources,  functions,  and  use. 

Practicable  fertilization,  J.  L.  Hills  (Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  [N.  H.],  90  (19(n-8). 
pp.  84-95). — Practicable  fertilization  as  defined  and  discussed  in  this  article  "is 
that  procedure  which  places  a  unit  of  available  plant  food  within  reach  of  crop 
roots  at  the  least  cost."  The  article  discusses  the  utilization  of  the  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  air,  as  well  as  the  purchase  and  use  of  fertlllzera 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers,  J.  FRrrscn  (Fabrication  den  En- 
grain  Chimiques.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  540,  pis.  4,  figs.  69;  rev.  in  Rer.  O^n.  Ckim.. 
12  (1909),  No.  21,  p.  558).— This  treatise  presents  a  digest  of  the  scattered  in- 
formation on  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  It  is  divided  into  three  parti 
dealing,  respectively,  with  phosphatic,  nitrogenous,  and  potassic  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  mixtures,  S.  F.  Morse  (Country  Oent.,  14  (1909),  No.  2969.  p. 
1210). — Supplementing  a  previous  article  on  the  economical  use  of  fertilizers,  tbe 
author  describes  simple  methods  devised  by  him  for  calculating  the  amounts 
of  materials  required  to  make  fertilizer  mixtures  of  any  desired  composition. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  position  (Engin,  and  Min.  Jour.,  88  (1909),  No,  24.  pp^ 
1177,  1178). — ^The  present  status  of  production  and  prices  of  nitrate  of  sod* 
are  discussed.  It  Is  shown  that  following  the  expiration,  March  31,  1909,  of 
the  agreement  among  nitrate  producers  limiting  the  quantity  marketed  eadi 
year  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  In  production  and  fall  In  price. 

The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile. — ^The  origrln,  production,  and  uses  of  nitrate 
of  soda  (Times  [Lond<m'\,  1909,  Dec.  28,  pp.  57,  87,  figs,  S). — ^An  account  is 
given  of  the  origin,  present  condition,  and  extent  of  the  deposits,  the  method* 
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of  extracting  the  nitrate,  cost  of  production,  exports,  and  nses.  The  exports 
for  1908  exceeded  2,000,000  tons,  and  in  June  of  that  year  there  was  a  reserve 
stock  of  220,000,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  nitrate  in  the 
deposits  to  last  at  least  100  years. 

[A  new  atmospheric  nitrogen  fertilizer]  (Chem,  Trade  Jour,,  45  {1909), 
.Vo.  1169,  pp.  S54,  S64;  Mark  Lane  Express,  102  {1909),  No.  J^Olh  p.  W)-— 
Serpek*8  process  for  manufacturing  aluminum  nitrid  and  utilizing  It  in  the 
production  of  ammonia  is  briefly  noted. 

New  fertilizer  materials,  F.  S.  S.  Johnson  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts, 
[U,  K.],  1910,  \o,  S676,  p.  Ih;  Mo,  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts,  [U.  «.],  1010,  No, 
S53,  p.  83). — Brief  notes  are  given  ufwn  the  utilization  of  a  lime  by-product 
of  sugar  factories  and  on  the  first  shipment  (ft  calcium  cyanamid  from  the 
'.vorks  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Artificial  nitrates  [in  Norway]  {Chem.  Trade  Jour,,  ^6  {1910),  No,  1180, 
p,  9;  DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U,  8,],  1910,  No,  3689,  pp,  13,  U).—Th\n  is 
a  brief  note  on  the  present  status  of  the  Norwegian  nitrate  industry,  including 
a  list  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  material. 

Norwegian  nitrate,  K.  Ulrich  {Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  5^  {1909),  No,  51,  Bei- 
lage  1,  pp.  976,  977), — Comparative  tests  of  Norwegian  nitrate  (basic  calcium 
nitrate)  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  sugar  beets  gave  results  very  favorable  to  the 
former.  A  larger  yield  of  sugar  l>eets  with  equally  high  percentage  of  sugar 
and  better  crystallization  was  obtained  with  the  Norwegian  nitrate. 

The  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  comparison  with  the  old,  G.  Jaco- 
METTi  {Ann.  R.  Aeead,  Agr,  Torino,  51  {1908),  pp,  179-^08,  fig,  1). — Cooperative 
experiments  In  the  province  of  Turin  are  reported,  comparing  the  fertilizing 
value  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  with  that  of  calcium  cyana- 
mid and  calcium  nitrate.  The  crops  were  wheat  (1  spring  and  3  winter  vari- 
eties), com  (8  varieties),  i)ermanent  meadow  (1  dry,  1  semiirrigated,  and  2 
irrigated),  broom  corn,  mint,  potatoes,  and  spinach.  Calcium  nitrate  was 
used  only  in  the  case  of  1  irrigated  meadow  and  of  mint 

The  conclusions  drawn  are:  (1)  Both  calcium  cyanamid  and  calcium  nitrate 
have  a  fertilizing  value  about  equal  to  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  (2)  Contrary  to  the  results  In  experiments  rei)orted  from  other  parts 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin  calcium  cyanamid  is  slow  in  action,  and  there- 
fore should  be  applied  as  early  as  possible,  at  the  time  of  plowing  in  the  case  of 
cultivated  crops,  and  in  the  winter  on  meadows.  (3)  No  appreciable  damage 
to  seed,  tubers,  or  plants  was  found  to  result  from  the  use  of  calcium  cyanamid 
in  the  following  amounts,  calculated  as  pounds  per  acre:  160  to  180  for  wheat, 
100  for  com,  135  to  215  for  potatoes,  and  180  for  broom  com.  (4)  Calcium 
cyanamid  in  granular  form  i^  more  convenient  to  handle  than  nitrate  of  soda. 

On  the  use  of  Laming's  mixture,  or  crude  ammonia,  for  fertilizing  or  as 
an  antiseptic,  D.  Cavazza  {Ann.  Ufflc.  Prov.  Agr,  Bologna,  15  {1908),  pp.  159- 
112), — The  analysis  given  of  this  material  shows  total  moisture  (air-dried  sub- 
stance) 21.38,  ammoniacal  nitrogen  (In  undried  material)  0.48,  sulphocyanid 
(in  undried  material)  0.0152,  total  sulphur  (In  dried  material)  40.02,  and  ferrl- 
ferrocyanid   (In  dried  material)  0.55  per  cent. 

Experiments  were  made  with  hemp  to  determine  (1)  the  effect  of  crude 
ammonia  on  growth;  (2)  whether  the  nitrogen  of  crude  ammonia  Is  assimilable, 
wholly  or  In  part;  (3)  what  Influence  the  Interval  between  the  sowing  and  the 
fertilization  has  on  the  result. 

The  crude  ammonia  was  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  gypsum  and  in  each 
experiment  there  was  a  control  plat  with  gypsum  alone,  as  well  as  a  plat 
without  fertilizer.  The  first  extierlment  was  on  a  clayey  soil,  well  supplied 
with  lime;  the  use  of  crude  ammouia  showed  a  negative  result  as  comimred 
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with  Rulphate  of  ammonia  and  also  with  gypsum  alone.  In  the  second  experi- 
ment, on  8andy  fioll,  the  crude  ammonia  showed  a  positive  action  greater  when 
applied  in  the  fall  than  In  the  spring.  In  the  third  ex()erimeDt,  on  dayer- 
sandy  soil,  the  crude  ammonia  showed  a  decided  advantage  over  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  as  did  also  the  gyi>sum,  the  gypsum  being  superior  to  the  crude 
ammonia.  In  an  exi)eriment  with  wheat  the  crude  ammonia  was  superior  to 
nitrate  of  wnla  and  to  gypsum  but  all  were  inferior  to  no  fertilization. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  crude  ammonia  is  used  to  better  advantage  oo 
[K>or  soils. 

On  the  fertilizer  value  of  so-called  nitrammon-lime  (poudrette),  H.  G. 
SoDERBAUM  (A'.  Landthv.  Akttd.  Hand},  och  Tidskr,,  Ji8  (1909),  A'o.  5,  pp.  442-459, 
figs.  5;  Meddel.  Ventralanst,  Forsokst\  Jordbruksamrddct^  A'o.  i7,  pp.  20,  fiff*. 
5), — This  material  is  manufactured  in  Swedish  cities  by  treatment  of  the 
night  soil  with  quicklime.  The  analyses  given  range  from  19J2  to  30.5  per 
cent  moisture,  0.53  to  1.30  i)er  cent  phosphoric  acid,  30.29  to  47.4  per  cent  lime, 
0.25  to  0.08  per  cent  i>ota8h,  0.25  to  0.5  per  cent  total  nitrogen,  and  O.O07  to 
0.08  i)er  cent  ammonia. 

Fertilizer  trials  were  made  with  the  poudrette  on  oats  grown  in  glass  cylin- 
ders which  were  filled  with  a  sandy  soil  very  low  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  results  showed  that  the  fertilizer  effect  of  the  poudrette  is  dependent 
primarily  on  Its  lime  content.  The  potash  proved  of  some  benefit,  but  tlie 
phosphoric  add,  l>elng  present  in  the  form  of  triphosphate,  was  bat  sli^tly 
available.  Neither  the  nitrogen  in  the  poudrette  nor  Its  organic  sui^stance 
api)eareil  to  afftvt  api)reciably  the  yields  secured,  a  result  that  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  claims  made  for  the  fertilizer  by  the  manufacturers, 

A  better  method  of  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  L.  Decaux  (Engrais,  24  (1909), 
No.  51,  vp.  1419-1  )2S). — In  experiments  with  sugar  beets  and  fodder  beets  the 
best  results  were  obtainetl  by  applying  the  nitrate  In  one  application  before 
planting  and  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  soil. 

Observations  on  the  assimilation  of  potash  and  nitrogren  by  fodder  beets 
after  fertilizing  with  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer,  A.  Stutzer  {MUU 
Dcut.  Landir.  OcHilL,  24  (1909),  No.  50,  pp.  738,  759 ) .—Experiments  witli 
fodder  beets  gave  results  confirming  the  conclusion  of  Schneidewind  (E.  S.  R^ 
16,  p.  454)  that  the  assimilation  of  potash  and  nitrogen  is  largely  increased  by 
ndding  nitrate  of  soda  to  stable  manure  in  the  fertilizing  of  beets. 

The  occurrence  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  in  deposits  of  potash  salts, 
\V.  Bii.TZ  (Zttichr.  Anorgan.  Chcm.,  6^  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  215,  216;  abs.  in  Chan. 
Ztg.,  33  (1909),  A>>.  138,  Repert.,  p.  59/ )  .—Analyses  of  a  sample  of  potash  salt 
from  the  SchunebtH'k  doiwslts  are  reported,  showing  the  presence  of  consider- 
able amounts  of  amniouia  and  nitrate.  The  amount  of  ammonia,  0.05  per  c^t, 
was  i)ractlcally  the  same  as  that  found  in  recent  examinations  of  sea  water. 
The  figures  for  ammonia  in  sea  water  given  in  a  previous  jmper  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  721 )  wore  hamni  uinm  old  analyses  and  are  believed  to  be  much  too  high. 

A  new  potash  fertilizer,  L.  IIaumont  (Jour.  8oc.  Agr.  Brabant  et  Hainaut, 
54  (1909),  No.  51,  pp.  1196,  1197).— This  article  describes  and  gives  the  results 
of  various  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  phonolite  (lava  meal),  in- 
cluding those  of  Wagner,  Illltner  (E.  S.  R..  20.  p.  1022:  22,  p.  324).  and  the 
German  Agricultural  Society,  all  showing  the  decided  Inferiority  of  the  phono- 
lite  as  coniimred  with  ordinary  i)otash  salts. 

Will  potash  be  cheaper?  (Atner.  Agr.,  84  (1909),  No.  24,  pp.  592,  593).— It  is 
thought  that  following  the  disruption  of  the  potash  syndicate  in  CJerroany 
and  the  acquisition  of  control  of  certain  of  the  German  mines  by  American  in 
terests  the  prospects  for  lower  prices  for  potash  are  good. 
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Belation  of  phosphorus  to  permanent  American  agrrlcultnrey  J.  R  Whit- 
church (Til.  AffT.,  14  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  22-25).— The  widespread  need  of  phos- 
phates for  the  improvement  of  soils  and  the  consequent  importance  of  con- 
senring  the  phosphate  deposits  of  the  country  are  discussed. 

Acid  phosphate,  C.  C.  James  {Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  6  {1909),  No.  11, 
pp.  419-422). — The  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
acid  phosphate  are  described  as  well  as  the  chemical  changes  which  the  phos- 
phate undergoes  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  in  storage. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  lime,  R.  W.  Thatcheb  ( Washington  8ta,  Popular  BiU, 
19,  pp.  4). — ^A  popular  edition  of  Bulletin  88  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  pp. 
224,  291). 

Concerning  the  influence  of  various  relations  between  lime  and  magrnesia 
on  the  development  of  plants,  H,  L.  Bernaroini  and  A.  Siniscalchi  {Ann. 
R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  2.  ser.,  8  (1008),  pp.  i9).— This  is  a  continuation  of 
work  previously  noted  (K  S.  R.,  20,  p.  728).  The  study  here  reported  had  in 
view:  (1)  To  determine  what  influence  was  exercised  by  the  relation  between 
lime  and  magnesia  upon  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  plant;  (2) 
to  determine  if  an  antagonism  between  lime  and  magnesia  exists  in  the  veg- 
etable organism. 

In  the  first  series  the  cultures  were  made  in  a  nutritive  solution,  with  plants 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  corn,  germinated  in  pure  quartz  sand.  The  nutritive  solu- 
tion contained,  per  1,000  cc.,  0.5  gm.  disodium  phosphate,  0.5  gm.  potassium 
sulphate,  and  0.001  gm.  iron  chlorid.  In  addition  each  flask  received  per 
1,000  cc.  of  solution  such  a  quantity  of  calcium  nitrate  and  of  magnesium 
nitrate  that,  while  the  quantity  of  the  anion  NOt  remained  constant  at  0.457  gm., 
the  ratios  of  lime  to  magnesia  were  4 : 1,  2.5 : 1,  1 : 1,  1 :  2.5,  and  1 : 4.  The  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  is  dependent  upon  the 
ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia ;  increasing  this  ratio  decreases  the  phosphoric  acid 
assimilated,  and  conversely,  decreasing  the  ratio  increases  the  phosphoric  acid 
assimilated. 

In  the  second  series  lupines  were  used  in  pot  cultures.  The  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  injurious  action  produced  by  an  excess  of  lime  and  the  poison- 
ous action  of  an  excess  of  magnesia  in  the  soil  Is  not  due  to  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  ions  Ca  and  Mg  absorbed  by  the  plant  but  to  the  ratio  in  which 
they  are  absorl)ed,  and  hence  that  with  the  appropriate  application  of  the  salts 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  it  will  be  i)os8!ble  to  correct  the  poisonous  effects 
on  plants  of  an  excess  of  magnesia  or  of  lime  existing  in  the  soil. 

On  the  various  correlations  between  lime  and  magrnesia  in  the  nutritive 
solution,  I.  KoNOVALOv  {Zhtir,  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  10 
{1909),  No.  3,  pp.  S0S-S20;  abs.  Chem.  Ahs.,  S  {1909),  No.  24.  p.  2991).— The 
experiments  here  reported  were  a  continuation  of  earlier  work  ( E.  S.  R.,  19,  p. 
827)  and  similar  methods  were  used. 

The  results  of  the  water  and  sand  cultures  with  wheat,  lupines,  Betaria 
italica,  and  oats  confirmed  in  general  the  results  of  the  previous  experiments. 
The  growth  of  the  plants  was  injuriously  affected  when  magnesia  was  present 
but  lime  absent  in  the  nutrient  solution,  and  the  yield  Increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  lime  to  magnesia.  The  results  did  not  confirm 
Loew's  view  that  there  is  a  definite  lime-magnesia  ratio  for  each  plant. 

Manganese  fertilizers,  H.  Rousset  (Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  3.  ser.,  4  {1909),  II, 
No.  2,  pp,  81-111). — This  is  a  summary  of  investigations  relating  to  the  occur- 
rence of  manganese  in  nature ;  the  physiological  r61e  of  manganese ;  the  earlier 
Japanese  experiments  with  manganese  as  a  fertilizer,  particularly  for  rice; 
manganese  fertilizers  for  other  cereals,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  miscellaneous 
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cropfl ;  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  manganese  fertiibsers ;  and  the  practical 
use  of  manganese  fertilizers.  The  author  concludes  tiiat  the  status  of  the  Talne 
of  such  fertilizers  is  still  unsettled. 

Experiments  on  the  fertiliirfng  action  of  the  crystalline  residue  of  tobacco, 
O.  Cabuso  {Atti  R.  Accad,  Econ,  Agr.  Qeorg.  Firenze,  5.  «er.,  6  (1909),  No,  J, 
pp.  215-218). — The  composition  of  the  crystalline  residue  of  tobacco  used  in  tlie 
experiments  was  as  follows:  Water  22,  organic  nitrogen  1.3,  ammoniacal  nitro- 
gen 0.55,  nitric  nitrogen  3,  and  potash  19.65  per  cent.  This  material  was  com- 
pared with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for 
wlieat,  all  three  being  applied  at  tlie  rate  of  18  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  It  wis 
found  that  the  residue  was  only  a  little  inferior  to  nitrate  of  soda  and  salfdiate 
of  ammonia.  At  a  price  one-third  less  than  nitrate  of  soda,  the  author  con- 
siders tliat  it  would  be  an  economical  and  convenient  source  of  nitrogm. 

Bat  ffuano  in  Burma,  E.  Thompstonb  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  4  (1909),  No,  4,  pp. 
S79-^81). — Descriptions  and  analyses  are  giv^i  of  a  numl)er  of  samples  of  bat 
guano  collected  from  limestone  caves  in  different  parts  of  Burma.  The  ma- 
terial is  shown  to  be  very  variable  in  composition.  Tlie  richest  sample  ex- 
amined contained  2.13  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7.97  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
The  agricultural  value  of  the  fertilizer  is  briefly  noted. 

Sawdust  for  uae  as  litter,  E.  Kinch  (Agr,  Students*  Oaz.,  n.  «er.,  H  (1909), 
No,  5,  pp.  167,  168), — Determinations  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  in  stw- 
dust  from  oak,  elm,  ash,  spruce,  larch,  and  red  pine  are  reported.  The  results 
show  from  0.14  to  0.3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  from  0.2&  to  1.38  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  dry  matter.  Assuming  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  the 
nitrogen  content  is  0.2  per  cent 

Beport  of  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  Paris  erreen,  J.  E.  Haixi- 
GAN  (Louisiana  Stas.  Pert.  Rpt,  1908-9,  pp.  122). — The  results  of  examinatioDS 
of  5,638  samples  of  fertilizing  materials  and  5  samples  of  Paris  green  examined 
during  the  year  1908-9  are  reported.  Of  the  2.523  samples  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers examined  1,470  were  equal  to  or  above  the  guaranty  in  all  3  fertili^ng 
constituents.  The  constituent  most  frequently  defici^it  was  nitrogen  and  leait 
frequently  potash. 

Beport  of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  by  the  commissioner 
of  afirriculture  during  1909  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  SI 8,  pp.  29^^381).— 
This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  New  Yorls  during  1909  and  analyzed  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  New  York  State  Station. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  B.  L.  Habtwell  et  al.  (Rhode  /atoad 
Sta.  Bui.  1S7,  pp,  S-ll),—"*  This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  the  samplei 
of  commercial  fertilizers  which  represented  principally  the  brands  offered  for 
sale  during  the  spring  of  1909  as  potato  manures.  It  also  includes  the  analysei 
of  the  samples  of  bones  and  tankage.*'  Analyses  and  valuations  of  58  samples  of 
fertilizers  are  given  in  tables. 

AORICirLTirRAL  BOTAHT. 

The  fixation  of  bud  mutation  of  Solanum  magrlia,  E.  Heckel  ( Compt  Re»d. 
Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  1^9  (1909),  No,  20,  pp.  8S1-8SS) .—The  author  describes  a 
bud  mutation  of  ^.  maglia  that  has  l>ecome  established  during  4  generations  of 
cultivation.  The  characters  of  the  plant  and  the  appearance  of  the  tubers 
have  been  constant  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  reversion  sliice 
the  third  generation. 

In  this  connection  the  author  discusses  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  coltf- 
vated  potato.    He  thinks  that  probably  8.  commersonii,  which  occurs  on  the  east 
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coast  of  Sonth  America,  and  8.  maglia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent,  have 
had  some  part  to  play  in  its  origin. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  variation  in  form  and  color  of  some  of  the  mutants  of 
8,  maglia  and  8.  commersonii, 

A  recent  example  of  mutation  in  Solanum  commersonii,  L.  Planchon 
{Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n,  ser,,  18  (1909),  No,  47,  pp.  694,  695).— The  author  states 
that  for  a  number  of  years  he  has  be«i  growing  8.  commersonii  of  the  well- 
known  wild  type,  and  that  in  1908  a  mutation  was  observed.  Nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  was  noted  In  the  aerial  parts  of  the  plants,  but  when  the  tubers 
were  dug  they  showed  some  marked  differences  and  were  readily  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  closely  resembling  the  common  wild  type,  while  the  other  was 
considerably  increased  in  size,  of  a  yellowish  color,  with  smooth  skins,  and 
with  some  of  the  specimens  weighing  as  much  as  234  gm. 

These  tubers  were  planted  in  19P9,  and  while  some  reverted  to  the  an- 
cestral type,  others,  perpetuated  the  mutation,  and  on  these  the  stems  were 
8lx>rter,  more  erect,  of  a  pale  color ;  the  leaves  were  larger,  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color;  the  flower  characters  were  quite  different  from  the  wild  type;  and  the 
tubers  persisted  in  the  form  described  above.  In  the  wild  type  the  rhizome 
character  was  maintained,  but  this  was  completely  lost  in  the  new  forms.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  tubers  Is  said  to  have  resembled  very  much  those  of 
the  common  Early  Hose. 

The  orierin  of  the  cultivated  potato,  L.  Wittmack  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  S8  {1909), 
Erganzungsh.  5,  pp.  551^05,  ph.  2,  figs.  16;  Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Oesell,  27  {1909), 
Oen.  Versamml.  Heft  1,  pp.  28-42,  figs.  6). — Studies  have  been  made  of  the  va- 
rious species  which  have  be«i  claimed  to  be  the  original  of  the  cultivated 
potato. 

Upon  the  basis  of  flower  and  other  characters  the  author  divides  the  species 
of  Solanum  into  4  groups,  and  many  of  the  so-called  species  he  considers  syno- 
nyms or  hybrids  of  other  well-differentiated  species.  He  believes  that  8. 
tuberosum  is  a  good  species  and  8.  etuberosum  probably  a  hybrid.  The  va- 
rieties of  potatoes  In  common  cultivation  are  believed  to  have  been  mostly  de- 
veloped from  8.  tuberosum.  8.  maglia  may  have  contributed  a  little  to  their 
origin,  but  8.  commersonii  is  thought  to  l>e  In  no  way  associated  with  the  forms 
now  in  cultivation. 

The  ferments  and  latent  life  of  resting:  seeds,  Jean  White  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc 
[Lodon],  8er.  B,  81  {1909),  No.  B  550,  pp.  417-442).— The  author  has  made  a 
study  of  seeds  of  cereals  to  determine  the  effect  of  age  on  the  germinating 
power,  the  relation.  If  any,  between  the  age  of  the  seeds  and  the  persistence  of 
their  em^yms  with  reference  to  the  correlation  between  germinating  power  and 
enzyms,  and  the  eflPect  of  extreme  temperatures  on  germlnative  ability  and 
enzym  reaction.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  with  wheat,  barely,  oats, 
maize,  and  rye  of  known  age,  from  6  months  to  21  years. 

There  was  found  to  be  a  well-marked  drop  in  the  germinating  power  of 
seeds  after  the  fourth  year,  and  In  the  case  of  wheat  It  descended  more  or  less 
irregularly,  reaching  zero  in  11  to  17  years,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
storage 

The  resting  seeds  of  cereals  were  all  found  to  contain  dlastatlc,  flbrln-dlgest- 
Ing,  and  ereptlc  ferments  In  appreciable  quantities.  These  ferments  retained 
their  activity  without  appreciable  change  In  dry  stored  seeds  for  20  years  or 
more,  or  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  germinating  power  had  been  lost. 

No  relation  was  noted  between  the  vitality  of  seeds  and  the  persistence  of 
enzyms  in  them,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  germination  can  take  place  in 
the  absence  of  enzyms  remains  to  be  answered. 
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Two  days*  exposure  to  liquid  air  did  not  destroy  any  of  the  seeds  tested,  nor 
did  it  appreciably  nffect  the  ferments  in  any  of  the  cereals.  The  dry  diastase 
of  barley  was  found  to  be  able  to  withstand  a  range  of  temperature  from  —200* 
to  +13iy  C.  •* 

Many  seeds.  Including  all  cereals,  were  found  to  give  off  appreciable  qoanf^ 
ties  of  carbon  dloxld  when  stored  In  air-dried  condition,  but  some  showed  vlf 
signs  of  respiration  whatever.  The  respiration  of  air-dried  wheat  was  fornkF 
especially  pronounced.  In  practically  every  case  respiration  ceased  when  the 
seeds  had  become  moderately  dried,  although  in  the  case  of  large  seeds  lik^ 
maize  minute  traces  of  carbon  dloxld  could  be  found  for  some  time. 

The  preservation  of  diastases  in  seeds  destroyed  by  anesthetics,  J.  Apsn 
and  E.  Gain  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [ParU],  W  {1909),  No,  i,  pp.  58-60).- 
The  authors  report  that  wheat,  the  germination  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
sulphuric  ether,  still  retained  its  amylase  and  peroxidase. 

Differences  of  susceptibility  of  plants  to  stimulation,  T.  Takeuchi  iJonr. 
Col  Agr.  Imp.  Vnir.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  207-2/0).— Experiments  ared«^ 
scribed  in  which  spinach,  peas,  barley,  and  flax  were  grown  in  soil  cultures 
receiving  0.2  gm.  of  manganese  sulphate  In  the  form  of  a  dilute  solution.  The 
results  obtained  showed  that  the  different  species  were  not  equally  stimulated 
by  manganese  under  the  same  conditions.  The  leguminous  and  cruciferous 
plants  seemed  to  be  much  more  susceptible  than  were  the  grasses,  barley  being 
the  least  stimulated  of  the  species  investigated. 

The  influence  of  ultraviolet  rays  on  the  vegretation  of  plants,  L.  Maqubvui 
and  B.  Demoussy  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris].  H9  {1909),  \os.  19,  pf- 
756-760;  22,  pp.  957-961). — A  review  Is  given  of  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
different  Investigators  relating  to  the  effect  of  artificial  light,  and  particularly 
of  electric  light,  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  authors  state  that  the  action  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  is  for  the  most  part 
superficial,  penetrating  but  little  into  the  plant  tissues. .  These  rays  destroy  the 
cells  very  speedily  and  the  blackening  of  the  leaves  and  other  changes  in  the 
color  of  the  plants  when  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  an  arc  lamp  are  due  to 
the  predominance  In  that  light  of  the  ultraviolet  rays.  As  a  result  of  these  rays 
the  protoplasm  is  destroyed. 

In  a  subsequent  article  the  authors  report  investigations  in  which  they  soni^ht 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  blackening  of  green  leaves.  Their  conclnsioM 
confirm  those  noted  above  that  the  ultraviolet  rays  injure  the  epidermal  cdls  of 
the  leaf,  but  the  blackening  of  the  leaves  Is  not  considered  due  to  the  specific 
action  of  the  light  rays.  A  similar  effect  it  was  found  could  be  produced  by  any- 
thing that  would  destroy  the  protoplasm  or  cell  contents,  such  as  heat  cbloro 
form,  mechanical  Injury,  etc.  The  blackening  Is  held  to  be  a  result  of  diastatic 
action,  and  brought  about  by  the  liberation  of  the  diastase  which  In  the  normal 
state  Is  confined  to  certain  distinct  cells  In  the  Interior  of  the  leaf. 

Sap  pressure  in  the  birch  stem,  H.  E.  Mebwin  and  H.  Lroif  (Bat,  Qaz..  ^ 
(1909),  Xo.  6,  pp.  W-Ji58,  dgms.  5).— During  the  seasons  of  1902  to  19M 
sap  pressure  observations  were  made  on  several  kinds  of  trees,  birches  and 
maples  Illustrating  the  two  extreme  types  of  sap  pressure  phenomena.  The 
authors'  observations  on  the  maples  are  In  accord  with  those  previously  de- 
scribed from  the  Vermont  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  853).  The  observations  on 
the  sap  pressure  of  the  birch  stem  are  described  at  length. 

The  influence  of  anesthetics  and  freezing  on  certain  plants,  E.  HErm 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  fid.  [Paris].  lJi9  (1909),  No.  20,  pp.  829-SSl).— The  effect 
of  freezing  and  various  anesthetics  on  a  number  of  plants  that  contain  coumiirln 
Is  described.     Among  the  plants  are  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Liatris  odora- 
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ti89ip%a,  L.  spicata,  Angrwcum  fragrans,  and  Melilotus  officinalis,  in  which  cou- 
marln  occurs  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  substances.  ,. 

The  experiments  show  that  both  anesthetics  and  freezing* liberate  the^i^ou- 
mq^n  very  rapidly  and  that  the  characteristic  odor  from  frozen  green  Qj^ts 
can  be  recognized  in  a  few  moments  where  ordinarily  it  is  not  apparent  ^yjtil 
after  the  plants  have  become  more  or  less  dried. 

On  the  presence  of  two  new  glucosids  in  Primula  officinalis,  A.  GoRis^nd 
M.  Mascb6  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  IJ^B  {1909),  No,  21,  pp.  94^-^950).— 
The  authors  state  that  fresh  roots  of  primulas  which  have  been  frozen  give  off 
more  or  less  rapidly  a  substance  having  the  odor  of  anise.  This  fact  led  to  the 
investigation  of  related  species,  and  it  was  found  that  a  species  of  Primula 
conid  be  divided  into  three  groups,  depending  on  the  odor  given  off  after 
freezing. 

A  study  was  made  of  P.  officinalis  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  liberation 
of  this  odor,  and  the  authors  found  two  glucosids,  primeverine  and  primula- 
verine,  present,  together  with  an  enzym,  primeverase. 

The  occurrence  of  rennets  in  the  Basidiomycetes,  C.  Gerbeb  {Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  11,9  {1909),  No.  21,  pp.  9U-9Ji7).^A  study  was  made  of  86 
species  of  Basidiomycetes  to  determine  the  relative  activity  of  the  rennet  in  the 
fresh  juice  of  these  fleshy  fungi,  comparisons  l)eing  made  with  the  rennet  ex- 
tracted from  Amanita  citrina.  Many  of  the  species,  particularly  those  of 
Trametes,  Polyporus,  Trlcholoma,  etc.,  contained  rennet  which  is  as  active  as 
that  of  the  higher  vegetable  rennets  or  the  animal  rennets,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  contained  this  substance  in  very  small  quantity. 

Marked  differences  were  found  to  occur  in  the  coagulating  power  of  rennet 
obtained  from  different  species  of  the  same  genus  of  mushrooms,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  agarics  and  Gasteromycetes  the  most  active  rennet  was  obtained  from  the 
hymen  la  1  portion  of  the  fungus. 

The  author  divides  the  rennets  obtained  from  the  Basidiomycetes  into  two 
groups  based  upon  their  resistance  to  temperature. 

The  rdle  of  nitrogen  and  its  comi>ounds  in  plant  metabolism,  J.  M.  Petbie 
{Proc.  Linn.  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  S3  {1908).  pt.  If,  pp,  80i-84^).— After  a  histor- 
ical review  of  literature  relating  to  this  subject,  in  which  more  than  100  articles 
are  referred  to,  an  account  Is  given  of  the  author's  studies  of  the  nonprotein 
nitrogen  in  seeds.  A  discussion  is  presented  of  the  various  methods  employed 
for  the  precipitation  of  protein,  after  which  the  results  are  given  of  a  study  of 
the  seeds  of  30  species  of  plants,  in  which  the  protein  that  is  not  precipitated 
by  alcohol  was  determined.  It  appears  that  from  12  to  33  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  in  seeds  occurs  in  forms  that  are  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  these 
figures  are  believed  to  represent  the  minimum  proportions. 

In  a  special  study  of  the  seeds  of  Acacia  pycnantha  the  author  found  45  i>er 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  to  be  nonprotein  nitrogen,  and  he  believes  that  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  form  of  nitrogen  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  has  been  under- 
estimated. 

Studies  of  the  carbohydrates  in  seeds,  E.  Schulze  and  C.  Godet  {Zischr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  61  {1909),  No.  1,-5,  pp.  219-351;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [Lon- 
don], 96  {1909),  No.  56 J,,  II,  pp.  82^,  825). ^An  investigation  was  made  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrates  present  in  the  seeds  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants.  The  studies  were  made  of  the  decorticated  seed  and  of  the  seed 
coats. 

In  about  one  dozen  representative  species  no  pentoses  or  hexoses  were  pres- 
ent In  the  ungerminated  seeds.  Sucrose  was  detected  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
27  speciea  examiued,  white  and  blue  lupines  alone  giving  negative  results,  and 
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it  is  thought  that  this  might  have  been  due  to  the  small  quantities 
Soluble  carbohydrates,  most  of  which  yield  mucic  acid  upoa  oxidation, 
commonly  present,  and  in  the  case  of  a  few  seeds  th^  we^e  determliiBd,  i 
being  isolated  from  wheat  and  lupeoee  from  jrellow  and  blue  lupines, 
were  not  found  to  occur  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  1  per  cent  in  any  cnat,  and  ii 
many  seeds  none  at  all  was  isolated. 

The  presence  of  soluble  carbohydrates  in  many  seeds  is  believed  to  instate 
that  they  are  particularly  suitable  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  plant,  u 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  serve  as  reserve  materials  and  are  brokn 
down  into  simpler  sugars  during  germination.  Insoluble  carlx>hydrate8,  such  ae 
starches,  celluloses,  and  hemicelUiloses,  were  found  present  in  the  decorticated 
seeds.  Studies  of  the  seed  coats  showed  very  small  quantities  of  soluble  cartxv 
hydratea  They  appear  to  be  comi)osed  mainly  of  nitrogen-free  substances,  of 
which  hemicelluloses  are  present  in  considerable  quantities.  The  rest  of  tbe 
seed  coats  consisted  of  cellulose,  wood  gum,  lignin,  and  various  indefinite  sab- 
stances. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  leaves  of  plants,  J.  Seissl  (Ztschr,  Landw,  Vcrsmthtm. 
Osterr.,  12  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  157-167;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London].  96 
{1909),  No.  564,  tl,  p.  824). — An  investigation  has  i>een  made  on  the  occurpeoce 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  leaves  of  various  plants  at  different  stages  of 
growth,  the  total  phosphorus  being  estimated  together  with  the  proportloo  of 
phosphorus  which  is  present  in  organic  combinations.  It  was  found  that  as  a 
rule  the  phosphorus  content  of  the  leaves  reached  its  maximum  at  the  period  of 
greatest  growth,  after  which  there  was  a  steady  decrease  until  autumn.  In  tlie 
case  of  tbe  maple  the  total  phosphorus  reached  its  maximum  content  in  August 
Red  leaves  were  found  to  contain  less  phosphorus  than  green  ones  from  tlw 
same  plant. 

The  nature  of  chlorophyll  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  scr.,  46  {1909),  No.  1197,  % 
S80). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  some  observations  by  Willstatter  on  the  nature 
of  chlorophyll,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  a  certain  proportion  of  magnesiuDi  is 
always  present  in  the  chlorophyll  molecule,  and  that  the  work  of  chlorophyll  in 
forming  starch  and  sugar  from  carbon  dioxid  and  water  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  magnesium  which  it  contains.  The  observations  have  sbovi 
that  magnesium  is  a  constant  component  of  chlorophyll  derived  from  plants  of 
every  class,  and  in  the  form  of  magnesium  oxld  it  has  been  obtained  to  the 
extent  of  6  per  cent  when  the  chlorophyll  was  burnt  to  asli.  It  is  stated  thit 
the  reason  why  the  presence  of  magnesium  in  chlorophyll  lias  not  been  previ- 
ously demonstrated  is  due  to  the  fact  that  acids  have  been  usually  em|i]<^yed  to 
the  preparation  of  pure  chlorophyll.  If  alkalis  are  used  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
from  chlorophyll  well-crystallized  products  that  are  magnesium  salts  of  cw- 
boxylic  acids. 

The  influence  of  spraying  or  dusting  with  fungicides  or  fertilising  mat»- 
rials  on  the  growth  of  plants,  L.  Hiltneb  {Prakt.  Bl.  Pflanzenhau  «.  Schmtz. 
n.  scr.,  7  {1909).  Nos.  2,  pp.  17-22,  fig.  1;  3.  pp.  29-^3;  5,  pp.  65-69). --On  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  the  author  has  studied 
their  effect  on  plant  growth,  comparing  some  of  the  substances  used  as  fungi- 
cides as  well  ns  a  number  of  others  which  are  applied  as  fertilizers. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  with  plants  sensitive  to  lime  it  was  found  that 
spraying  such  plants  as  lupines  with  iron  sulphate  solution  was  decidedly 
beneficial  to  their  growth  when  grown  in  lime  soils.  Tiie  same  was  true  of 
peas  and  vetches,  and  particularly  so  of  Lathyrus  sylvestrU.  which  was  mnrft 
greener  after  the  spraying  and  made  better  growth.  Lupine  plants  that  had 
become  green  after  spraying  with  iron  sulphate  solution  again  l>ecame  chio- 
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rotic  when  sprayed  with  milk  of  lime.  Grasses  were  not  permanently  injured 
wlien  sprayed  with  2  to  5  per  cent  solutions  of  iron  sulpliate. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  the  effect  of  spraying  with  0.5  to  15  per  cent 
iron  sulphate  solutions  on  plants  that  had  been  rather  strongly  fertilized  with 
lime  niter  was  tested.  Even  wtiere  the  smallest  amount  of  iron  sulphate  was 
used  there  was  some  injury  to  potatoes  and  it  is  l)elieved  ttiat  the  super- 
abundant lime  in  the  lime  niter  was  in  part  responsible  for  this  injury.  The 
sensitiveness  of  mustard  to  iron  sulpliate  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer,  causing  a  much  more  tender 
growth  of  the  mustard  plants. 

Spraying  oat  fields  for  the  destruction  of  wild  mustard,  in  which  a  20  per 
cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate  was  used,  was  without  injurious  effect  to  the 
oat  plants. 

Experiments  in  spraying  potatoes  with  2  to  4  per  cent  solutions  of  lime 
nitrogen,  kainit,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  iron  sulphate,  milk  of  lime,  humoB, 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  a  copper-humus  mixture  were  made  to  determine  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  different  mixtures  in  preventing  the  leaf  curl  disease 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  correcting  the  lime-magnesia  ratio  by  applying  fer- 
tfllzers  in  this  manner.  On  the  variety  of  potatoes  especially  subject  to  dis- 
ease the  yield  was  increased  by  all  the  treatments,  except  where  iron  sulphate 
or  milk  of  lime  was  used.  Where  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  humus-copper 
mixture  were  compared  the  highest  yield  was  secured  from  the  plat  receiving 
the  humus  mixtura 

Other  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  spraying  of  oats,  peas,  horse  beans, 
lupines,  serradella,  mustard,  and  potatoes  grown  on  soils  poor  in  lime,  in  which 
applications  were  made  of  2  per  cent  solutions  of  gypsum,  4  per  cent  milk  of 
lime,  1  per  cent  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1.5  per  cent  iron  sulphate,  and  2  per 
cent  humua  Spraying  with  gypsum  was  unfavorable  in  every  case  except  with 
oats.  The  plats  of  serradella,  mustard,  and  potatoes  sprayed  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia  gave  maximum  yields,  while  peas,  horse  beans,  and  lupines  when 
given  applications  of  humus  produced  the  highest  yields. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  yields  of  all  the  crops  experimented 
with  were  increased  by  spraying  and  the  plants  were  made  more  resistant  to 
disease. 

The  action  of  different  amounts  of  copper  in  the  soil  on  the  grrowth  of 
plants,  J.  Simon  {Landw.  Vers,  8tat„  11  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  411-429),— Pot 
experiments  with  oat^  and  mustard  grown  on  garden  soil,  clay,  and  pure  sand 
containing  amounts  of  copper  sulphate  varying  from  0.01  to  10  per  cent  are 
reported.  The  oat  plant  was  shown  to  be  more  resistant  to  copper  sulphate 
in  the  soil  than  mustard,  and  in  general  the  resistance  of  the  plants  was 
greater  the  less  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  for  copper  sulphate.  With 
the  same  concentration,  injury  from  the  sulphate  was  least  in  the  garden  soil 
and  greatest  in  the  pure  sand. 

Experiments  with  Beflorlt,  F.  Mach  (lirr.  Landw.  Vers,  Anst,  Augustenb., 
W07,  pp.  20,  28-30).— Retiorit  is  stated  to  be  essentially  a  plcrate  of  lime,  the 
sample  used  in  the  experiments  here  reported  containing  16.43  per  cent  of 
nitrogen. 

Tests  of  the  material  on  various  fungi  and  on  maize,  as  well  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  plant  lice  on  grapes,  showed  that  under  certain  conditions  and  dilutions 
the  Reflorit  stimulated  the  growth  of  molds  and  was  utilized  to  .i  slight  extent 
as  a  source  of  nitrogen  by  com.  A  0.05  per  cent  solution,  however,  injured  the 
roots  of  com.  A  solution  containing  1  part  of  Reflorit  to  600  of  water  produced 
no  effect  on  plant  lice.  The  author  concludes  in  general  that  the  material  can 
not  be  expected  to  give  the  remarkable  results  claimed  for  it 
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FIEID  CEOPS. 

Beport  on  the  agricultural  stations  in  the  Central  Provinces  for  the  year 
1008-0  ending:  June  30,  1000,  R.  G.  Allan,  D.  Clouston,  and  G.  Evans  {Rpt. 
Agr.  8ta8.  Cent.  Prow  [/ndial,  190S-9,  pp.  51).— X  brief  history  of  the  farms 
and  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  stations  at  Kagpur,  Raipur,  Akola,  Hoshan?- 
abad,  and  at  the  Telinkberi  Seed  Farm,  is  giv^i,  together  with  meteorological 
data  and  descriptions  of  the  soil  at  each  station. 

At  Nagpur,  experiments  to  determine  the  residual  value  of  fertilization  gave 
results  favoring  cattle  manure,  bone  dust,  saltpeter,  and  green  manure.  Experi- 
ments covering  a  5-year  period  with  cotton,  sorghum,  and  pigeon  peas,  showed 
a  greater  increase  of  yield  from  the  application  of  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
in  barnyard  manure,  than  from  the  same  amount  supplied  in  ni^ht  soil,  bone 
dust,  saltpeter,  or  in  a  combination  of  bone  dust  and  salti)eter.  A  similar  ex- 
periment on  sorghum  with  a  subordinate  crop  of  pigeon  peas  gave  variable  and 
indecisive  results.  In  a  3-year  test  with  cotton  of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphos- 
phate and  sulphate  of  i)otash,  singly  and  in  combination,  every  combination 
containing  nitrate  of  soda  produced  a  decisive  increase  of  yield,  while  each  of 
the  others  applied  singly  produced  a  decrease  of  yield  as  compared  with  the 
check  i)lat.  In  a  3-year  test  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  solid  and 
liquid  manure  of  bullocks,  the  solid  produced  a  larger  increase  in  yield  of  wheat 
than  did  the  liquid,  while  a  still  larger  increase  was  secured  from  the  applica- 
tion of  both.  In  case  of  sorghum,  the  liquid  manure  alone  produced  the  largest 
increase.  On  fiber  crops  superphosphate  increased  the  yield  of  fiber,  but  not  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  render  the  application  profitable.  In  a  test  of  dry  crop 
rotations  with  wheat  as  a  principal  crop,  the  greatest  profit  arose  from  alter- 
nating wheat  and  chickling  vetch. 

Other  work  reported  indicates  the  value  of  the  cotton,  pigeon  pea,  and  seaa- 
nium  rotation,  of  plowing  with  the  Swedish  plow  as  compared  with  the  native 
methods,  of  10  lbs.  per  acre  as  the  rate  of  seeding  and  3  in.  as  the  proper  spa- 
cing for  flaxseed,  of  the  application  of  soluble  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  OMijuiie- 
tion  with  cattle  manure  for  a  Jute  crop,  and  of  12  irrigations  and  mulching  after 
sowing  this  crop.  Varieties  of  crops  grown  and  trials  of  new  implements  are 
also  reported. 

At  the  Raipur  Station,  night  soil  after  the  meagher  system,  applied  in  April 
every  third  year,  produced  profits  and  yields  of  paddy  one  and  one-half  to  three 
times  as  great  as  any  other  fertilizer  except  on  the  Irrigated  plats,  where  all 
applications  gave  very  high  and  profitable  returns.  Wheat  and  gram  proved 
almost  equally  profitable,  but  less  profitable  if  sown  together.  The  local  ground- 
nut excelled,  in  both  quantity  and  size  of  nuts,  5  other  varieties  tested.  Va- 
riety and  manurial  tests  of  sugar  cane  and  selection  of  3  varieties  of  rice  were 
undertaken.  Greater  returns  were  secured  from  land  plowed  by  a  tumwrest 
plow  than  from  that  plowed  with  the  country  plow  or  bakhared  (harrowed). 

At  Akola,  results  with  experiments  in  rotation  and  in  topping  cotton  are  as 
yet  indecisive  or  negative.  The  best  tillage  results  were  obtained  on  plats 
plowed  with  the  native  plow  and  bakhared  or  harrowed.  The  Berar  Jari  and 
Burl  cottons  produced  the  largest  and  most  valuable  yields  of  lint.  Fertiliiers 
were  applied  to  cotton  at  an  economic  loss,  but  with  profit  when  combined  with 
cattle  manure.  Liquid  cattle  manure  on  sorghum  produced  yields  nearly  twice 
as  profitable  as  were  secured  from  solid  manure  or  solid  and  liquid  combined.  The 
liquid  manure  was  conserved  by  using  5  or  6  in.  of  dried  earth  in  the  stall 
thereby  doubling  the  amount  collected.  In  a  water-logged  soil  planting  cottai 
on  ridges  proved  profitable. 
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At  HoBhangabad,  saltpeter  gave  the  best  results  In  a  test  of  the  manurial  Ke-i 
qulrements  of  wheat  under  irrigatiou.  Barnyard  manure  showed  little  adnralSn 
tage  on  uulrrigated  plats  of  wheat.  A  wheat-gram-wheat  rotation  proved  ;the 
most  profitable  of  the  wheat  series,  continuous  cropping  with  wheat  being  only- 
slightly  less  profitable.  Sowinft  in  drills  and  at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  per  a<*te, 
gave  the  best  results.  Plowing  with  a  deep  iron  plow  proved  superior  to  other: 
methods.     Ammonium  sulpliate  gave  the  maximum  results  with  hay  and  eottoD. 

Annqal  report  of  the  Lyallpur  A^^cultural  Station  for  the  kharif  and 
rabi  seasons,  190&-9  (Ann.  Rpt.  Lyallpur  A gr.  8ta.,  1908-9,  pp,  14+XXrX)J-i-> 
Work  briefly  reported  is  that  witli  methods  of  cultivation,  handling  and 
marketing  of  cotton  and  jute,  tests  of  Australian,  indigenous,  macaroni,  oC)|n- 
mon.  Punjab,  bearded  and  beardless  common  wheats,  barley,  gram,  0$i^ 
cassava,  mulberry  trees,  figs,  and  silkworms.  >Uf.;.I 

Calcium  nitrate  applied  to  wheat  at  the  rates  of  100  lbs.  and  150  lbs.MJie(r 
acre  produced  increases  in  yield  of  36  per  cent  and  20  iier  cent,  respectUelyi; 
In  another  experiment  the  percentages  of  increase  were  33  and  21  per  teWy 
respectively.  On  sugar  cane  the  same  fertilizer  produced  a  markedly  grteiier 
increase  in  yield  and  in  percentage  of  juice  and  gur,  than  did  crude  nitrate 
when  applied  at  the  rate  of  65  lbs.  of  nitrogen  ijer  acre.  In  a  12-year  rotation 
experiment  the  yield  of  maize  in  1908  cultivated  with  the  deep  plow  was  ffbitt 
2  to  11  times  as  great  as  that  obtained  with  the  desl  plow.  ni 

Beport  on  the  a^cultnral  station,  Oral,  Jalaun,  of  the  United  Provlnbes 
of  Agra  and  Oudh,  June  30,  1909  (Rpt.  Agr.  8ta.  Oral,  Jalaun  [India^,  W^9, 
pp.  11,  maps  4)^ — Variety  tests  were  conducted  with  wheat,  sorghum,  cott<^; 
and  peanuts,  together  with  tests  of  cultural  methods,  utilization  of  wasteland 
for  spineless  cactus,  common  blue  Agave,  Prosopis  juHflora,  and  MelUoiuH 
officinalis,  methods  of  eradication  of  weeds,  soil  analyses,  and  tests  of  bam-i 
yard  manure  and  night  soil.  In  a  3-year  test  of  5  varieties,  the  Vlrgtnirt 
peanut  proved  the  best  The  possibility  of  the  successful  establishment  of 'dite 
plantations  is  regarded  as  demonstrated.  Meteorological  data  and  notes! oh 
insect  pests  are  also  given. 

Beport  of  the  experiment  field  of  the  Erasno-ufimsk  Trade  Schoolifoir 
1907,  L.  LfYEVocHKiif  (Zhur,  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.)/^  W 
il909),  Xo.  3,  pp.  S76-S79). — Fertilizer  and  variety  tests  are  reported,      il  i) 

Beport  on  the  Cawnpore  Agricultural  Station  in  the  United  Provinces, 
June  30,  1909  (Rpt.  Cawnpore  [India]  Agr.  8ta.,  1909,  pp.  ^5-h8A,  dgm.:l')h^ 
This  report  contains.  In  addition  to  the  work  with  field  crops,  meteorological 
and  soil  data  pertaining  to  the  locality  of  the  station,  and  notes  on  Insect^aiid 
other  pests,  implements,  and  new  plants  of  the  year.  .  :     . 

In  experlm«its  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate,  and  farmj-ard 
manure  applied  separately  and  In  combination,  the  first  named  fertilizer 'pro;- 
duced  the  greatest  Increase  in  yield  of  lint  cotton  and  In  lint  percentage,  super- 
phosphate apparently  producing  a  decrease  in  each.  A  comparison  of  nWrato 
of  lime  and  cyanamld  applied  as  top-dressing  on  land  already  rich  from  applica- 
tions of  farmyard  manure  showed  an  average  Increase  In  yield  of  2,100  Ibsi 
per  acre  of  sugar  cane  from  the  former  and  470  lbs.  from  the  latter,  ami  an 
Increased  percentage  of  juice  of  about  1.5  per  cent  In  each  case.  On  the  whekt 
plats  during  the  seasons  of  1908  and  1909  nitrate  of  lime  apparently  prodUcM 
an  average  Increase  In  yield  of  370  lbs.  of  grain,  while  the  cyanamld  appear^ 
to  produce  a  decrease  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  per  acre  as  compared  wltW'  Ithe 
untreated  plats.  Fertilizer  experiments  on  potatoes  for  the  period  1904^9©9 
showed  average  Increases  per  acre  at  the  rate  of  H.O.'IO  lbs.  from  neem  cake, 
4,293  lbs.  from  night  soil,  and  4,298  lbs.  from  cotton  refuse.     CJontradfclory 
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results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  -sugar  refuse,  or  filter  prees  mwL 
Kburti  proved  a  better  green  manure  crop  for  wbeat  than  hemp  or  unl 
Notes  are  also  given  on  the  selection  of  arhar,  poppies,  wheat,  American  cotton, 
nitrogen  and  tillage  Investigations. 

Beport  of  the  cooperative  fertilizer  and  variety  tests  in  Dalame  and  Horr- 
land,  1908,  S.  Rhodin  {Mcddel.  Cnitralatist,  Forsoksv.  Jf^rdbrukaomradd^So. 
ISy  pp.  115), — Reiiorts  are  given  of  77  fertilizer  exi)eriuients  with  oats,  barlQ". 
oat  hay,  [)otntoes,  mangels,  grass  land,  soil  inoculation,  and  nitra^n.  and  of 
111  variety  tests  with  oats  and  oat  hay,  barUy,  pt»as,  soiling  crot>s,  potatoes,  and 
mangels,  as  conducted  In  the  Swedish  counties. 

[Work  at  the  Fiji  experiment  stations],  C.  H.  Knowles  {Rpt.  Agr.  Fiji. 
1908,  pp.  1-27). — This  paper  reports  results  of  the  worlc  at  the  Nasino  and 
Lautoka  exi)erlment  stations,  dealing  with  grain,  fodder,  forage,  fiber,  and  mis- 
cellaneous crops  including  various  spices,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  rubber.  Notf^ 
are  also  given  on  Insect  pests  and  the  results  of  manurial  experiments  on  ctxti 
nut  trees. 

Influence  of  autumn  plowing^  on  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  K.  G.  Mankovsei 
iVuzh.  Ross.  Sclifk.  Khoz.  Uhaz.,  1908,  A'o.  37;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Optiitn.  Agron. 
iRus8.  Jour.  Ej-pt.  Landw.),  10  {1909),  Ko.  3,  p.  J79 ) .—Observations  on  the 
Poltava  Experiment  Field  Indicate  that  plowing  In  the  fall  not  only  does  im>i 
promote  a  better  iHjnetratlon  Into  and  retention  by  the  si>il  of  the  winter  prec-ipi 
tatlons  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  frequently  hinders  i>enetration. 

Fallow  culture  according  to  data  of  the  Poltava  Experiment  Field,  K.  (J. 
Mankovski  {^clsk.  Khoz.  i  Lycsov.,  1908,  Dec;  abn.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron, 
{Rufts.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  10  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  38^-387).— This  article  re- 
jiorts  tests  of  black  fallow  and  of  early  < April),  middle  (May),  and  late  (Jnnei 
green  fallow,  on  forest  and  clay  soils  overrun  by  weeds  and  In  i)oor  conditicm  as 
received  from  i)easants.     The  crops  used  were  rye  and  wheat. 

During  the  8-year  period  1.S80-1893  the  black  fallow  was  not  Inferior  to  Mav 
fallow  with  full  manurial  fertilization,  but  during  the  succeeding  S-year  periwl 
the  yields  on  the  black  fallow  failed  greatly  and  became  less  than  either  the 
manured  or  unmanured  May  fallow.  Continuous  forcing  of  the  activity  of  tbt^ 
soil  by  fallow  cultivation  of  the  same  field  In  3  course  rotations,  led  to  Impov- 
erishment of  the  content  of  humus,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  mineral  snb- 
stances  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fine  earth.  Early  green  fallow  gave 
better  results  than  either  middle  or  late  green  fallow,  as  shown  by  the  averajre 
yields  for  the  12-year  period  1895-1906. 

Grass  and  clover  seed  production  and  handling^  in  Denmark,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Hollmann  and  Skalweit  (Bcr.  Land.  u.  Forstw.  AuJilande,  1909. 
No.  20,  pp.  52). — A  general  review  of  seed  production  and  marketing  in  Den- 
mark, Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Is  given,  together  with  notes  on  the  principal 
grasses  and  clovers  the  seeds  of  which  are  of  commercial  lmix)rtance  in  these 
countries,  and  data  In  regard  to  plant  breeding,  purity,  gennlnation,  and  other 
tests,  including  an  experiment  in  Denmark  with  sui>erphosi)hate  and  Chile  salt- 
I>eter,  in  which  250  lbs.  of  IS  \)er  cent  sui)erphosphate  produced  a  net  profit  of 
?5.G0  per  acre  greater  than  the  unfertilized  plat,  while  with  a  mixture  of  250  lbs. 
of  18  \)er  cent  sui>erphosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  Chile  saltiieter  the  Increased  net 
profit  was  $14.05  per  acre.  The  crop  use<l  in  the  test  was  cocksfoot  (Dactifii^ 
glomerala). 

The  yearly  production  of  grass  and  clover  seed  in  Denmark  Is  given  as  ap- 
proximately 17,500,000  lbs.,  of  which  15,000.000  lbs.  Is  exported. 

Growing  clover  for  seed  and  forage  in  northern  Wisconsin,  R.  A.  Moo« 
and  E.  J.  Delwiciie  (Wisconsin  *Sfa.  Bui.  183,  pp.  3-14,  figs.  ^).— This  bulletin 
discusses  clover  and  Its  adaptation  to  WlsconsUi  conditlong.    Methods  of  seed 
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tefitin^,  seeding,  growing,  curing,  and  tiarvestlng,  for  seed  and  for  hay,  are 
outlined,  especially  with  regard  to  conditions  on  new  land  and  on  sandy  and 
clay  soils. 

An  average  yield  of  1.84  bushels  per  acre  was  secured  on  the  83,288  acres 
devoted  to  clover  seed  production  in  Wisconsin  in  1905,  whereas  in  1908  the 
average  yield  of  clover  seed  on  13  northern  Wisconsin  farms  cooperating  with 
the  station  was  2.75  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  alsike  clover 
swTired  on  clay  soil  was  3.96  bu.,  and  on  sandy  soil  1.78  bushels  per  acre, 
while  medium  red  clover  yielded  1  bushel  per  acre  on  clay  soil  and  1^  bushels 
on  sandy  soil,  and  mammoth  red  clover  yielded  in  the  only  case  reported  1 
bushel  per  acre  on  sandy  soil. 

It  is  advised  tliat  the  biennial  clovers  be  either  pastured  until  about  June 
10,  or  clipped  about  that  time  or  cut  for  hay  when  about  one-half  of  the  plants 
are  in  bloom,  the  first  crop  never  being  allowed  to  attain  Its  full  growth. 
AMke  and  mammoth  red  should  usually  be  left  undipped. 

A  comparison  of  early  and  late  cutting  at  the  3  northern  substation  farms 
showed  an  average  difference  in  favor  of  late  cutting  of  1.5  tons  of  hay  and  0.4 
bu.  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  although  there  was  a  loss  from  late  cutting  of  0.2 
bn,  of  seed  per  acre  at  Iron  River. 

On  the  yields  of  alfalfa  with  varying  numbers  of  cuttings  during  the 
season,  P.  Hansen  (Tidsakr,  Landbr.  Planteavl,  16  (1909),  No,  5,  pp.  JilS- 
j2.9).— Trials  were  conducted  at  the  Tlstofte  Experiment  Station  during  the 
period  1903-1907,  to  determine  the  influence  of  differences  in  the  number  of 
cuttings  of  alfalfa  during  the  season,  on  yield,  resistance,  purity,  and  quality 
of  the  crop.    The  data  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Influence  of  the  numher  of  cuttings  on  the  yield  and  quality  of  alfalfa. 


Number 
of  cut- 
Ungs. 

4 
8 
2 

Hay  per 
acre. 

Protein 
per 
acre. 

Nitro- 
gen in 
crop. 

Cui. 
77.20 
88.97 
84.66 

Lb8. 

1,303 
1,372 
1,070 

Percent, 
2.66 
2.35 
1.96 

As  the  number  of  cuttings  Increased,  so  did  the  weakening  effect  on  the  plant, 
tile  difficulty  In  keeping  the  field  free  from  weeds,  and  the  possibility  of  saving 
the  leaves.  Under  favorable  conditions  3  cuttings  proved  best,  but  under  un- 
favorable conditions  only  2  cuttings  are  recommended. 

Alfalfa  in  America,  J.  E.  Wing  (Chicago,  1909,  pp.  480,  ph.  15,  figs.  2).— 
This  volume  gives  a  historical  sketch  of  alfalfa,  describes  the  plant  and  its 
liabits  of  growth,  states  its  soil  and  fertilizer  requirements,  and  gives  directions 
for  the  preiwratlon  of  the  seed  bed,  seeding,  cultivation,  Irrigation,  harvesting, 
aiid  storage.  Other  alfalfa  topics  discussed  are  Its  diseases,  Insect  and  animal 
I'ests.  and  Its  food  value  for  various  animals. 

Industrial  value  of  artichokes,  L.  Chaptal  and  D.  Vidal  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit. 
<  f:d.  VEst'Ccntrr),  31  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  52-56).— This  article  dlscuFses  the  value 
f'f  artichokes  for  the  paper  dl5»tilling  and  starch  Industries,  comparing  them 
with  various  other  crops  used  in  these  industries. 

A  new  type  of  Indian  com  from  China,  G.  N.  Collins  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  161,  pp.  30,  pis.  2). — A  description  of  a  new  type  of  maize 
ijt  given,  with  si>eclal  emphasis  upon  4  striking  points  of  difference  from  other 
varieties  of  maize :   (1)  Erect  leaf  blades;  (2)  a  frequent  monostichous  arrange- 
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ment  of  leaf  blades  due  to  torsion  of  the  leaf  sheath,  not  to  a  departure  fh>iii 
the  usual  alternate  insertion  of  the  leaf  sheaths  of  grasses;  (3)  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  silks  within  the  leaf  sheath  instead  of  in  a  position  exposing  tbem 
to  the  drying  influence  of  sun  and  wind;  and  (4)  a  waxy  endosperm  differing 
from  both  the  homy  and  starchy  endosperms  of  other  com  in  texture  and  opdcal 
properties.  The  first  3  of  these  qualities  indicate  drought  resistance.  Analyss 
showed  the  grain  to  be  low  in  protein  and  oil  as  well  as  in  weight  per  thousand 
seeds. 

Tabulated  data  relating  to  the  Xenia  characters  of  20  crosses  of  Chinese  corn, 
which  appeared  for  the  most  part  to  follow  Menders  law,  and  a  bistoriol 
account  of  maize  in  China  are  also  presented. 

Experiments  with  com,  £.  G.  Montgomery  ( Nebraska  8ta.  Bui,  JJ2,  pp.  5- 
36t  figs.  It). — Two  ear-row  methods  of  com  breeding  are  outlined,  and  the 
results  of  each  stated.  In  the  first  method,  taken  up  at  this  station  in  1903. 
101  ears  of  Hogue  Yellow  Dent  were  used  as  foundation  stock.  If  a  £amily  (all 
rows  tracing  to  an  original  mother  plant)  did  not  average  well,  all  of  its  seed 
was  discarded  regardless  of  high  yields  of  one  or  more  rows.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  intercrossing  with  the  poorer  families  planted  near  tlie  better 
ones.  During  1907  and  1908  selected  strains  improved  by  this  method  gave 
yields  averaging  8.3  bu.  iter  acre  more  than  did  the  original  stock. 

The  second  method,  instituted  in  1906  with  204  ears  of  the  same  variety, 
produced  as  good  results  in  much  less  time  and  by  a  simpler  process.  One-tliird 
of  each  ear  was  planted  in  a  row  16  rods  long.  The  remnants  of  these  «u> 
were  retainetl  and  in  1907  arranged  In  order  according  to  the  yield  from  the 
seed  taken  from  them  in  1906  and  planted  in  this  order,  those  making  the 
highest  yield  being  thus  grouped  together.  "  The  progeny  of  the  four  best  ears 
yielded  9  bu.  i)er  acre  better  than  the  checks,  while  the  remnants  of  the  origiDal 
ears  yielded  11  bu.  better." 

The  phypical  characters  of  the  com  plant  that  are  to  be  considered  In  seed 
selection  are  discussed  in  full,  and  directions  for  conducting  breeding  plats  for 
a  period  of  3  years  are  presented,  together  with  forms  for  keeping  the  notes  on 
original  seed  ears  and  on  the  crop  from  those  ears.  A  type  of  Reid  TeDow 
Dent,  averaging  0.2  oz.  less  per  ear  in  weight.  0.4  in.  less  in  circumference,  0.7 
in.  more  in  length,  and  4  in.  less  In  total  length  per  100  grains  than  the  standard 
type,  is  denignated  as  a  long  smooth  type  of  Reid  Yellow  Dent,  and  produced  a 
greater  yield  than  the  standard  type  by  4.4  bu.  per  acre,  with  a  shrinkage  lower 
by  0.6  per  cent. 

Data  on  the  relation  of  yield  and  size  of  ear  during  1906  showed  that  the 
greatest  number  of  bushels  was  produced  with  ears  averaging  9.12  ob.,  whDe 
in  1907  the  average  weight  per  ear  from  the  plats  making  the  liighest  yieM 
was  9.76  oz.  Phenoniena  observed  in  the  high-yielding  rows  were  (1)  low 
number  of  barren  plants,  (2)  large  number  of  2-eared  plants,  and  (3)  large 
number  of  tillers  bearing  ears.  Investigations  failed  to  show  any  definite 
relation  between  leafiness  of  plants  or  strains  and  their  productive  capacity. 
Data  indicate  that  from  1.732  to  3.627  sq.  in.  of  leaf  area  were  required  in  the 
production  of  a  gram  of  dry  matter. 

The  work  reiK)rted  on  the  economic  value  of  tillers  is  a  continuation  of  that 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  657)  and  In  general  confirms  the  results  then 
reported. 

Very  little  difference  in  yield  resulted  from  the  dlflferent  methods  of  dis- 
tributing seed  regularly  in  hills  or  irregularly,  as  in  drills.  As  compared  with 
1  plant  per  hill,  3  and  5  plants  i)er  hill  produced  increased  yields  of  0.4  bu.  and 
2.0  bu.  per  acre,  resi)ectively. 
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The  deterioration  of  com  in  storagre,  J.  W.  T.  Duvil  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus,  Circ.  4S,  pp.  12,  figs.  5).^Tlil8  circular  reports  an  investigation 
of  tlie  deterioration  of  5.550  ba.  of  shelled  corn  during  69  days  storage  in  a  65 
ft  bin  in  a  Baltimore  elevator.  The  variations  in  weather  conditions  and  of 
tlie  temperature  and  moisture  content  of  the  grain  during  the  time  of  storage 
are  stated  in  full.  Nine  hundred  bu.  of  damaged  corn  from  the  top  of  the  bin 
were  removed,  dried,  loaded  as  for  shipment,  and  held  on  the  track  37  days 
without  deterioration  in  condition,  whereas  900  bu.  of  the  best  cool  corn  from 
tlie  same  bin,  loaded  without  drying,  became  sour  and  musty  in  23  days.  After 
unloading,  handling  over  5  elevators,  weighing  3  times,  and  reloading,  it  again 
heated  within  9  days. 

The  report  Is  regarded  as  preliminary,  and  the  generalization  of  results  and 
formulation  of  definite  conclusions  are  deferred  until  the  investigations  are 
more  advanced. 

Orisrin  of  the  Hindi  cotton,  O.  F.  Cook  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus. 
Circ.  42 J  pp.  12,  figs.  2). — ^Hindi  cotton  has  a  very  short  staple,  and  its  pres- 
ence in  Egyptian  seed  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  varieties 
from  that  country,  as  ]al>or  here  is  not  sufficiently  cheap  to  allow  it  to  be 
sorted  out  from  the  longer  and  more  marketable  staple,  as  is  done  in  Egypt 
It  may  prove  possible  to  destroy  the  plants  early  in  the  growing  season.  Some 
of  its  distinctive  characters  are  the  larger  number  of  vegetative  branches  at  the 
lower  nodes,  assuming  a  more  upright  position,  the  thinner,  lighter-colored 
leaves  with  very  short  lateral  lobes,  a  red  pulvlnus  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
blade,  nearly  orbicular  Involucral  bracts,  long-pointed  triangular  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  and  a  petal  spot,  faint  if  present,  but  often  entirely  lacking.  Other  dis- 
tinctive characters  appear  later  in  the  development  of  the  plant. 

The  history  of  the  variety  and  Its  supposed  relationships  to  American  upland 
varieties,  Mexican  varieties,  and  Egyptian  varieties,  are  discussed.  Hindi 
cotton  appears  to  be  of  American  origin  Instead  of  a  result  of  hybridization 
with  Egyptian  or  other  old  world  species,  but  Is  not  Identical  with  any  of  the 
United  States  upland  varieties,  being  more  closely  allied  with  upland  cotton 
indigenous  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Since  Egyptian  and  other  sea 
Island  types  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  tropical  countries  the  Hindi 
variants  may  be  examples  of  reversion.  This  fact  Is  supported  by  the  re- 
semblance between  Hindi  foliage  and  that  of  young  plants  of  the  Egyptian 
cotton. 

Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton,  D.  C.  Ropeb  (Bur.  of  the  Census  [U.  8.] 
Bui.  106,  pp.  S2,  dgms.  4). — ^The  data  and  discussions  given  In  this  bulletin 
continue  those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  932).  The  total  supply  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1909,  Is  given  as 
15,312,885  running  bales,  and  the  net  imports  and  exports  as  165,451  and 
8,574,024  running  bales,  respectively. 

The  Sixth  International  Congrress  of  Delegated  Bepresentatives  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations,  1909  (Intemat.  Cong. 
Master  Cotton  Spinners*  and  Manfrs:  Assocs.,  6  (1909),  pp.  S52,  pis.  10,  dgms. 
S). — In  conectlon  with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  congress,  addresses 
are  presented  on  cotton  growing  In  the  possessions  of  Belgium,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  on  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  cotton  In 
England,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Data  on  variety  and  other  tests  conductetl 
in  the  Belgian  Congo  are  also  included. 

Hote  on  the  extension  of  cultivation  of  fiber  plants  in  India  (Agr.  Re- 
search Inst.  Pusa  [Indian  Bui.  15,  1909,  pp.  H). — Notes  are  given  on  jute,  Bom- 
bay hemp^  Crotolaria  juncea,  coconut,  Rhea,  Agave,  pineapple,  Sansevleria,  flax. 
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plantain,  Malacbra  and  Slda.  with  special  reference  to  their  pres^it  distribu- 
tion In  the  i)rovince8  of  India  and  their  extension  to  new  areas. 

[Field  and  manurial  experiments  with  potatoes  and  mantis,  1909],  B. 
SwANWicK  and  E.  Kinch  (Agr.  Students*  Gaz.,  n.  ser,,  14  (1909),  No,  5,  pp.  i&J- 
167). — The  experiments  reported  were  conducted  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  farm,  Cirencester,  and  a  private  farm  at  Coates.  Those  with  i»otatoes 
consisted  of  2  parallel  series,  one  with  Scotch  seed  and  the  other  with  Irisb 
seed.  The  Irish  seed  produced  the  more  salable  potatoes,  but  showed  the  more 
disease.  The  chief  object  was  to  compare  the  value  of  various  commercial  forms 
of  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and  potash,  all  the  plats  being  dressed  with  farmyard 
manure  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre. 

An  increased  yield  of  1  ton  1,600  lbs.  of  salable  potatoes  apparently  resulted 
from  fertilization  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  calcium  nitrate  and  400  lbs.  of  super- 
phosphate (26  per  cent  soluble)  per  acre,  while  there  was  a  correspondin? 
increase  of  2  tons  1,300  lbs.  from  an  application  of  400  lbs.  of  superphosphate 
and  100  lbs.  of  i>otash  ver  acra  An  application  of  400  lbs.  of  sui)erphospliate 
100  lbs.  of  iK>tash,  and  150  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  yielded  4i  tons  mon* 
salable  potatoes  than  the  check  plata  The  use  of  1  cwt  of  sulphate  of  potash 
has  ai)i)arently  increased  the  yield  by  17  cwt.  of  good  potatoes.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  gave  better  results  as  a  nitrogenous  dressing  for  potatoes  than  ca! 
cium  nitrate,  although  the  latter  with  superphosphate,  and  with  superphosphate 
and  potash,  gave  reasonable  profits.  The  general  experience  on  this  farm  is  in 
favor  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  the  best  nitrogenous  manure  for  potatoes, 
always  with  addition  of  superphosphate. 

The  chief  object  of  the  experiments  with  mangels  was  to  test  the  comparative 
value  of  4  different  forms  of  nitrogen,  and  also  that  of  kainit  and  common  salt. 
Superphosphate  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre,  kainit  at  the  rate  of 
400  lbs.,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  at  the  rates  required  to  supply  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  contained  in  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  results  indicated 
that  no  increase  In  yield  was  obtained  without  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
manures,  and  that  nitrogenous  manures  in  all  cases  increased  the  yield  of  roots, 
but  that  in  some  instances  the  increase  was  secured  At  a  financial  loss.  Valuing 
the  roots  at  $2.40  per  ton,  profits  were  secured  from  the  plats  fertilized  with 
(1)  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  lime,  (2)  superphosphate,  kainit^  and  nitrate 
of  lime,  (3)  superphosphate,  kainit,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  (4) 
sui)erphosphate,  kainit,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  addition  of  kainit  to  a  mix- 
ture of  superphosphate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  calcium  cj-anamid  produced  no 
apparent  increase  in  yield,  but  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  superphosphate, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda  a  marked  increase  in  yield  resulted. 
On  the  plats  near  Coates  the  most  striking  result  was  as  to  the  value  of  the 
addition  of  kainit  (400  lbs.  per  acre)  to  phosphates  and  nitrogen,  the  plats  »» 
treated  showing  an  average  increase  in  yield  of  3'i  tons  of  roots  as  compared 
with  the  plats  receiving  superphosphate  and  nitrogenous  manures  only. 

A  new  forage  crop,  G.  Lopriore  {Bol,  Quind.  80c.  Agr.  ItaL,  14  (1909),  XoS^, 
pp.  9^f7-0,j0). — ^The  grass  Stcnolaphrum  americanum  is  discussed  as  a  drought 
resistant  plant,  with  siiecial  reference  to  Its  botanical  characters,  history,  and 
geographical  distribution. 

[Cereal  breeding  at  Cambridge]  (Joutr,  Dept,  Agr.  So.  Aust.,  13  (1909),  X" 
5,  pp.  1H3-1H6,  figs.  S). — Crosses  Were  made  to  combine  the  baking  qualities  and 
cropping  power  of  English  wheats  and  such  Canadian  varieties  as  Reil  Fife. 
This  tyi)e  was  fixed,  then  crossed  with  American  Club  wheat  to  introduce  rust  re- 
sistance. Experience  with  8  generations  shows  that  "a  plant  which  breeds 
true  once  breeds  true  always." 
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Qaalitative  weigrht  and  foreigrn  material  of  wheat,  harvest  of  1008  {Poids 
qualitatif  ei  Corps  HrangvvH  du  BU  (Rvcalte  190S).  Bucharest;  Govt,  J908, 
J///+6i). — Full  statistics  are  given  for  each  of  the  deiwirtments  and  com- 
munes  showing  the  yields  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  percentage  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  wheat  harvested  from  large  proi)erties  and  that  from  peasant 
properties  averaged  2  i^er  cent  and  4.2  per  cent,  resi)ectively. 

The  adulteration  of  forage-plant  seeds,  F.  H.  Hillman  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,, 
Farmers'  Bui.  3S2,  pp.  23,  figs,  /i?).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  evils  of  adul- 
teration of  forage-plant  seeds  with  crop  seeds  and  seeds  of  injurious  weeds. 
The  seeds  of  clovers  and  grasses  and  the  principal  adulterants  found  in  each 
are  described  and  full  directions  given  for  t!:e  detection  of  adulteration. 

HOKTICTJLTUKE. 

The  fruit  culture  in  Japan,  T.  Ikeda  {Tokyo  [1909],  pp.  110,  pi.  1).— A 
treatise  on  fruit  growing  in  Japan,  the  successive  chapters  of  which  discuss 
the  climate  of  Japan  and  its  local  modifications,  adaptive  ranges  of  fruits,  fruit 
soils  of  Japan,  indigenous  and  introduced  fruits,  varieties  of  leading  fruits  in 
Japan,  propagation,  pruning  and  training,  and  some  routine  operations  in 
Japanese  orchards.  An  introductory  discussion  is  given  of  the  causes  which 
liave  prevented  the  development  of  fruit  culture  in  Jaimn  and  special  features 
of  the  Jai)anese  fruit  industry. 

[Seport  of  the  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers'  Association],  J.  F.  Moorb 
iColo,  Fruit  Grower,  5  {1910),  No,  J,  pp.  26-30).— A  detailed  reix)rt  for  1909  of 
this  successful  fruit  growers'  cooperative  association. 

Another  mode  of  species  forming,  K  Burbank  {Amer.  Breeders'  Assoc. 
\Proc.],  0  {1909),  pp.  .JO-.)J). — The  author  cites  several  instances  in  which  ap- 
l»arently  fixed  new  S|)ecies  have  been  produced  directly  by  crossing  2  species  and 
without  further  selection. 

Grafting  and  its  application  for  various  trees  and  bushes,  N.  Gaucher 
yDie  Veredelungen  und  ihrc  Anuendung  fiir  die  verschicdennen  Bdume  und 
t^traueher.  Berlin,  1909,  3.  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  pp.  XlV-\-3.'t0,  figs.  196).— A  re- 
vised and  enlargwl  edition  of  the  author's  woric,  which  treats  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  propagating  trees  and  shrubs  by  the  various  forms  of  grafting. 
Specific  directions  are  given  for  the  propagation  of  a  large  number  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  best  means  for  grafting  all  of  our  common 
fruit  trees,  together  with  suitable  stocks  for  the  same,  are  indicated.  The  te.xt 
concludes  with  a  monthly  working  calendar. 

The  influence  of  bagging  on  the  volume  accretion  of  fruits,  G.  Rivi£:re 
and  (i.  Bailhache  {Jour.  Soe.  Xut.  Uort.  France,  Ji.  scr.,  10  {1909),  Dee.,  pp. 
752-755). — Exjieriments  in  bagging  two  varieties  of  pears  are  rei>orted,  in  which 
tlie  authors  found  in  general  that  the  bagged  fruits  acquire  a  much  larger 
volume  and  consetiuently  a  greater  weight  than  the  uubagged  fruit,  thus  con- 
finning  the  results  secured  by  Montreuil  and  Bagnolet  In  ISSO,  which  were 
reported  In  Ixjiseau's  De  TEnsachage  des  Fruits. 

The  present  status  of  apple  breeding  in  America,  S.  A.  Beach  {Amer. 
Breeders'  Assoe.  [Proe.],  5  {1909),  pp.  2S-S6).—A  brief  statement  of  work  along 
the  line  of  systematic  apple  i»reedlng  l)elng  conducted  at  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  and  in  a  number  of  state  exiKU'lment  stations,  as  well  as 
by  private  individuals. 

Characteristics  of  Wealthy  apple  seedlings,  \V.  T.  Macoun  {Amer.  Breed- 
ers' Asstjc.  [Proc-.J.  5  {1909),  pp.  ^7-)0).— Noted  from  anotlier  source  (E.  S.  U., 
21,  p.  388). 
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V  'Jiji  investigation  relative  to  the  failure  of  certain  American  gnpe  stocks 
ih  Sicily,  A.  RuoGEBr  et  al.  (Bol,  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome'\,  8  {1909), 
S^:  A,  yo.  27,  pp.  755-76^8).— This  is  the  rei)ort  to  the  Italian  minteter  of  agri- 
i^bftut^  of  n  special  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  nn- 
4witf*factory  growth  of  certain  American  grai)e  stocl^s  in  the  Sicilian  vineyards. 
The  rei)ort  indicates  that  the  stoclss  have  failed  for  various  reasons,  such  as 
[Mr^sitic  attaclis  and  iacls  of  acclimation  and  of  affinity  l>etween  stock  and 
^^rfett,  as  well  as  unfavorable  soil  conditions. 

Starting  of  the  buds  of  vines,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  79  {1910), 
^■6: '3,  pp.  ^1,  ^7,  fig.  1). — ^A  translation  of  the  results  secured  by  Ravaz  In  that 
part  of  his  work  which  dealt  with  the  influence  of  various  cultural  operations 
on  grapes  at  the  time  of  bud  swelling  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  334). 

In  general,  Ravaz  found  that  good  cultivation,  fertilizing,  irrigation,  ^ort 
pruning  or  anything  which  produces  strong  vegetative  growth  In  the  vines 
(onds  to  delay  the  spring  starting  of  the  buds,  whereas  vines  dwarfed  by  the 
^'tciTlity  of  trees  or  larger  vines,  lack  of  cultivation  or  other  causes  whidi 
les^n  their  vegetative  vigor,  start  their  buds  early.  He  found  that  if  pruning 
1i  d<^layed  in  the  spring  until  the  end  buds  have  grown  an  Inch  or  more,  the 
^wer  buds  do  not  start  immediately.  The  actual  starting  of  the  fruit  buds 
ni^  be  delayed  in  some  cases  one,  two,  or  even  three  weeka  Theee  results 
litifefeest  a  means  of  delaying  the  fruiting  period  In  regions  where  vines  are 
subject  to  Injury  from  spring  frosta 

'  91ie  influence  of  a  creosote  solution  on  the  growth  of  grai^e  cuttings,  J. 
BeHKens  (  Bcr.  Landtc.  Vers.  AnsL  Augustenh.,  1906,  pp.  49^1). — A  numh^ 
of  grape  cuttings  were  immersed  In  a  1  per  cent  creosote  solution,  but  neither 
-the  ^owth  i)ercentage  nor  the  development  of  the  plants  was  affected  when  the 
Irimiersion  was  not  continued  beyond  an  hour. 

'  ¥he  influence  of  potassium  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of  wine,  husks 
and  lees,  F.  A.  Sannino  and  A.  Tosatti  {Rivista  [Conegliano],  4.  ser.,  1€ 
{1910),  No.  2,  pp.  25-20). — Some  data  are  reported  on  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
potash  as  a  fertilizer  for  grapes.  The  results  for  the  past  season  show  an  in- 
crerise  in  the  sugar  content  and  a  dimunltion  of  the  acidity,  together  with  an 
Inci^ise  of  cream  of  tartar  In  the  must.  Slight  Increases  of  cream  of  tartar 
werte  also  found  in  the  husks  and  lees  of  the  grapes.  The  work  is  to  be  c(m- 
tlhtiM. 

'  'On  the  effect  of  sulphate  of  iron  used  as  a  vine  fertilizer  on  the  yield  and 
qiiiillty  of  the  product,  F.  A.  Sannino  and  A.  Tosatti  {Rivista  [Conegliano], 
4.  ficr.,  16  {1910),  yo.  1,  pp.  2-J). — Some  experiments  were  started  in  1907  in 
which  sulphate  of  Iron'was  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  grapes  at  the  rate  of  200 
f«m.  i»er  plant.  The  results  thus  far  secured  indicate  that  this  material  tends 
to'liicreaso  the  quantity  of  grapes  but  to  reduce  somewhat  the  sugar  cont^t  of 
the  ihust,  and  also  to  increase  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  wines.  When  the 
pnlt)S  alone  were  made  into  wine  the  amount  of  soluble  iron  in  the  wine  was 
gredter,  whether  the  grapes  were  secured  from  the  fertilized  or  the  unfertilized 
I)lat,  than  when  the  skins  were  fermepted  with  the  pulps.  The  work  is  to  be 
t^orttinued  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

Lemon  culture  in  the  Paola  regrion,  E.  Ferbabi  {Bol.  Arbor.  Ital,  5  {1909). 
Kos.  /,  pp.  3SS9;  2,  pp.  58-67;  3,  pp.  110-120;  4,  PP.  145-180).— A  monograph 
on  the  lemon  with  si)eclal  reference  to  its  culture  In  the  vicinity  of  Paola, 
Italy.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  lemon,  local 
^b\\  and  climatic  conditions,  the  biology  of  the  lemon,  methods  of  propagation, 
'S^lettion  of  site  and  soil,  planting  oi)eratlons  and  subsequent  culture,  harvesting, 
diseases,  Insect  pests,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
lemon.     An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 
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Mangoes  of  Florida,  J.  B.  Beach  (Porto  Rico  Hori,  "Sews,  3  (1910),  No.  i, 
pp.  S,  4). — Brief  descriptive  notes  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Florida 
Homescckcr  are  given  of  a  numl)er  of  varieties  of  improved  mangoes  which 
have  been  introduced  into  Florida  and  fruited  there. 

The  pineapple  industry,  W.  M.  Cunningham  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Bahamas,  4 
iW)9),  .Vo.  .),  pp.  113-132).— This  is  a  brief  account,  including  cultural  notes, 
of  the  pineapple  industry  in  the  Bahamas. 

Growing  blackberries  and  raspberries  in  Washington,  W.  S.  Thobnbeb 
(Washington  8ta,  Popular  Bui.  IS,  pp.  4). — ^A  popular  edition  of  Bulletin  87 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1037). 

The  common  bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris),  O.  Ck)MES  (Atti.  R.  1st.  Incoragg. 
Napoli,  6.  ser.,  7  (1909),  pp.  109). — ^A  monograph  on  the  common  bean  relative 
to  its  history,  phylogeny,  economic  value,  and  the  systematic  l>otany  of  its 
cultivated  races.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  i>ossible  existence  of  a 
toxic  agent  in  the  colored  seed  of  P.  vulgaris  which  may  be  similar  in  character 
to  the  cyanogenetic  glucosid  sometimes  found  in  beans  of  P.  lunatus,  although 
lie  is  of  opinion  that  this  toxic  substance  has  been  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable 
amount  by  virtue  of  the  long  cultivation  of  P.  vulgaris. 

Report  of  coffee  investigations,  Gobter  (Jaarb.  Dept.  Landb.  Nederlhnd. 
Indie,  190S,  pp.  81-99,  pi.  1 ) . — An  outline  rei)ort,  with  analyses,  of  the  berries  of 
different  varieties  of  coffee,  together  with  notes  and  data  on  varietal  and 
cultural  tests. 

The  best  varieties  of  almonds,  E.  Mabbe  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst- 
Centre),  31  (1910),  Ao.  5,  pp.  137-lU,  figs.  7 ) .—Descriptive  notes  are  given  of 
the  varieties  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds  grown  in  the  arrondissement  of  Millau, 
France. 

Some  ornamental  plants  of  Iffacon  County,  Alabama,  G.  W.  Cabveb  (Ala- 
bama Tuskegee  iita.  Bui.  16,  pp.  5-24,  fig^-  8). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  a 
large  number  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  vines,  ornamental 
irraraes,  ferns,  i)ond,  marsh  and  bog  plants,  together  with  miscellaneous  plants 
and  herbs  suitable  for  culture  as  ornamental  plants.  A  few  of  the  chief  merits 
of  each  plant  in  question  are  indicated,  together  with  the  localities  where  they 
iire  most  likely  to  l>e  foimd  growing  wild. 

Boses,  CocHET-CocHET  and  S.  Mottet  (Les  Rosicrs.  Paris,  1909,  3,  ed.,  rev. 
and  enl.,  pp.  IV -{-VII -^355,  figs.  66). — This  work  treats  of  the  history,  classifi- 
cation, nommiclature,  and  descriptions  of  the  rose  genera,  together  with  details 
for  growing  roses  l)Oth  out  of  doors  and  under  glass. 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  Bbode  Island  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
cf  Providence  plantations  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Metropol.  Park  Comrs.  [R.  /.],  5 
(1909),  pp.  86,  pis.  5,  figs.  2o,  maps  3). — This  is  a  progress  report  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island  relative  to  the  development  of  a  park  system  for  the 
metropolitan  district  of  that  State.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  work  already 
accomplished,  together  with  negotiations  in  progress  for  securing  further  reser- 
vations, and  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  complete  park  system,  includ.- 
lug  estimates  of  cost.  A  detached  map  of  the  proposed  park  system  accom- 
1)8  Dies  the  report. 

FOEESTEY. 

Forest  utilization,  K.  Gayeb  (Die  Forsthcnutzung.  Berlin,  1909,  10.  ed.,  pp. 
XH+637,  pis.  2,  figs.  356). —The  present  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  edited 
by  H.  Mayr,  has  been  considerably  revised. 

The  first  general  division  consists  of  a  review  of  the  various  purposes  for 
which  forest  soils  are  used  and  the  methods  of  utilizing  them.  Succeeding 
sections  of  the  work  contain  detailed  information  relative  to  the  exploitation, 
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preparatiOD  and  transiwrt  of  commercial  woods,  the  identification  and  char- 
acteristics of  various  timber  8i)ecie8,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
defects  of  woods,  wood  preservation  and  technology,  utilization  of  woods  In 
various  industries,  yields  and  commerce.  The  minor  forest  products,  mch  as 
barlis,  seeds,  dyestuflfs,  resins,  etc.,  are  taken  up  in*  similar  detail  as  well  as 
other  products,  incidental  to  forestry,  such  as  litter,  turf,  grass,  etc.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  brief  chapter  on  the  utilization  of  stones  and  earth- 

The  forests  of  the  United  States:  Their  use,  O.  W.  Pbice,  R.  S.  Kellogg  and 
W.  T.  t'ox  ( V»  S,  DcpU  Agr,,  Forest  tierv,  Circ.  17 U  PP»  2o ) . — A  popular  discus- 
sion relative  to  the  economic  imi)ortance  of  our  forests,  their  extent,  exploita- 
tion, destruction  by  fire,  and  wasteful  metbfKls  of  lumbering  and  nianufactnrint 
together  with  suggestions  for  preserving  the  lumber  supply  in  this  country,  in 
which  consideration  Is  given  to  the  duty  of  the  private  owner,  economy  in  tlie 
mill,  preservative  treatment  of  tim'oer,  use  of  substitutes,  better  tax  and  fire 
laws,  and  forestry  education. 

Annual  report  of  the  department  of  forestry,  C.  R.  Pettis  (Separate  from 
X.  y.  state  Forest,  Futh  and  Game  Com.  Ann,  Rpt.,  Ik  (1908),  pp.  27-^. 
pis.  29). — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  oi)erations  of  the  New  York  state 
forestry  department  for  1(K)S,  the  work  being  discussed  under  the  following 
general  headings:  Trespasses,  forest  fires,  annual  forest  production,  reforesting 
operations,  the  forest  preserve,  and  investigations. 

The  investigations  conducted  in  connection  with  nursery  practice  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  335).  together  with  a  report  on  the  complete 
system  of  reforesting  work,  including  seed  collecting,  nursery  practice,  and 
field* planting,  as  conducted  by  the  New  York  state  forest  service  (E.  S.  R- 
22,  p.  242). 

The  total  output  of  the  forests  and  woodland  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
1007  amounted  to  1,2C6.754,3(U)  ft.  b.  m.,  an  increase  of  10.544.731  ft.  over  that 
of  1906.  Detailed  figures  are  given  on  the  production  of  lumber  and  minor 
products  and  on  the  production  by  si)e<'Ies. 

A  monogrraph  on  forestry  in  the  Famenne,  P.  Gillet  (Ann.  Gemhioux,  20 
(1910),  \o.  U  pp.  15-^2). — A  detailed  account  of  the  forests  and  forest  manap^ 
ment  in  the  Famenne  district,  Belgium. 

Beport  of  forests,  H.  N.  Thompson  (Colon.  Rpts.,  Mise.  [Gt.  Brit.],  Xo.  66, 
pp.  238,  pis.  2k,  map  1). — In  part  1  of  this  report  the  author  describes  in  de- 
tail a  number  of  trli)s  made  through  the  forests  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  character 
of  the  country  and  the  vegetation.  In  part  2  measures  are  recommended  and 
discussed  with  a  view  to  conserving  the  forests  and  initiating  a  system  of 
forest  imllcy  for  their  management  and  develoi>ment.  Part  3  summarizes  the 
physical  and  climatic  features  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti,  the  vegetation 
of  those  countries,  and  forest  distribution.  A  short  account  is  also  given  of 
the  conditions  aCTecting  plant  growth  and  their  Influence  in  determining  the 
g(H)graphical  distribution  of  the  plants,  together  with  statistics  of  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  of  forest  produce  and  an  estimate  of  future  yield  of 
timber  from  the  forests. 

Forestry  in  Japan,  J.  B.  Moore  (Con sensation,  15  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  727- 
7k0f  figs.  12). — A  descriptive  account  of  forestry  in  Japan  treating  of  the  private, 
lnir)erlal,  and  state  forests,  which  contain  resi)ectively  23,000,000.  <;,000,000.  and 
29,000,000  acres.  Information  is  al8<i  given  relative  to  the  training  received 
by  native  foresters  and  the  organization  of  the  Japanese  bureau  of  forestry. 

Methods  of  increasing  forest  productivity,  E.  E.  Cabter  ( F.  S.  Dept.  Affr., 
Forest  Srrv.  Circ.  172.  pp.  16). — A  i>opular  discussion  relative  to  means  of  ex- 
tending our  forest  areas  as  well  as  Increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
forest  products,  together  with  estimates  of  the  increase  of  forest  productian 
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through  proper  managemeDt.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  an  unutilized  area 
of  80,000,000  acres  within  our  present  producing  forest,  in  addition  to  135,- 
000,000  acres  of  unproductive  forest  land  within  our  virgin  or  mature  forests, 
and  90,000,000  acres  of  waste  lands  which  can  be  made  productive  by  planting* 
or  fire  protection. 

Increment  studies  in  a  spruce  stand,  A.  Schiffel  (Zutcachsstudicn  in  einem 
Fichtcnbestande.  Vienna,  1909,  pp.  25;  ahst.  in  CentbL  Gesam,  ForatwJl  35 
{1909),  No,  J2,  pp.  505-527),— A  detailed  account  with  tabular  data  is  given  of 
a  large  number  of  increment  measurements  made  in  an  80-year  old  spruce 
stand  which  was  thinned  out  at  4  different  periods  between  1003  and  1908. 

Selection  of  seeds  in  forestry,  P.  Guinieb  (Ann.  8ci.  Agron.,  S.  ser.,  j  {1909), 
I  J,  No.  6,  pp.  44^-4<>^)- — The  author  discusses  the  importance  of  selection  as  a 
means  for  improving  timber  8i)ecies  and  reviews  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  variation  among  forest  8i)ecies. 

Trees  of  California,  W.  U  Jepson  {San  Francisco,  1909,  pp.  228,  pis.  33,  figs. 
ii3). — This  Is  intended  as  a  i)opular  working  manual  of  the  native  trees  of 
California.  It  contains  l)otanicaI  descriptions  of  trees  arranged  according  to 
families,  together  with  information  relative  to  their  geographic  distribution 
and  economic  value. 

Ilhistrations  of  conifers,  H.  Clinton-Baker  {Hertford,  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  19, 
pis.  91). — ^A  continuation  of  the  series  of  life-size  illustrations  of  the  ctmes  and 
foliage  of  conifers  growing  in  the  British  Isles,  supplemented  by  analytical  keys 
to  species  and  short  concise  descriptions,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  145). 

Eucalyptus  culture,  E.  Navarro  de  Andrade  (A  Cultura  do  Eucalyptus.  Sao 
i^aulo,  1909,  pp.  y III +156,  pis.  i5).— Part  1  of  this  work  treats  of  the  general 
characters  and  descriptive  botany  of  the  eucalypts  and  part  2  discusses  the 
details  of  eucalyptus  culture,  including  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  trans- 
planting and  planting  oi)erations,  subsequent  culture,  exploitation,  destructive 
msects,  cost  of  planting  oj^erations,  yields,  and  returns  in  major  and  minor 
forest  products.  The  subject-matter  is  based  upon  the  available  literature  of 
the  eucalypts,  together  with  planting  trials  conducted  during  the  imst  5  years 
»t  the  Jundiahy  arboretum,  near  Sflo  Paulo,  Brazil.  A  descriptive  account  of 
this  arl)oretum  is  appended. 

A  study  of  rubber-yieldingr  latexes  and  the  methods  of  making  rubber, 
r.  E.  DE  Mello  Geraldes  (Estac.  Agr.  Cent.  [Mexico]  Bol.  6,  pp.  129). — This  is 
a  S[)anish  translation  made  by  G,  Gomez  of  the  author's  review  of  our  jjresent 
knowledge  of  caoutchouc-bearing  latexes  and  of  methods  of  preimring  rubber 
from  latexes. 

[An  expedition  in  search  of  rubber  yieldingr  plants],  A.  Opazo  and  V. 
Reiche  {An  Agron.  [Santiago  de  ChUi],  J,  {1909),  No.  3-'{,  pp.  1H9-237,  figs.  10, 
dgm.  1). — The  report  of  a  search  conducted  in  the  Province  of  Atacama,  Chili, 
for  rubber  yielding  species,  together  with  an  account  of  the  botanical  char- 
acters, occurrence  and  tests  of  a  latex -yielding  euphorbia  {Euphorbia  lactifiua). 
Analyses  of  this  latex  made  at  the  Agronomic  Station,  Santiago,  Chili,  show 
it  to  have  a  resin  content  of  about  28  per  cent  and  with  only  about  4.1  iK»r  cent 
of  insoluble  gum.    The  plant  is  not  considered  worth  exploiting  commercially. 
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Cultures  of  UredineaB  in  1908,  J.  C.  Arthur  {Mycologia,  1  {1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
225-256). — In  continuation  of  investigations  on  hetenei-ious  fungi  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  52)  the  author  gives  a  detaile<l  rei)ort  on  studies  on  the  grass  and  cedar 
rusts  and  also  on  the  advance  made  in  segregating  the  subepidermal  rusts 
which  have  generally  passed  under  the  name  of  Puccinia  rubigo-vcra. 
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In  the  Btudies  reported  successful  cultures  have  been  made  of  23  species 
which  have  been  previously  grown  In  cultures  and  reported  by  tbe  author  or 
other  Investigators  and  10  species  the  cultures  of  which  are  now  reported  for 
the  first  time.  Among  the  latter  it  is  shown  that  Puccinia  absinthii  has  no 
a?c!dlal  stage  in  its  life  cycle.  Successful  inoculations  were  made  with  P. 
macrospora  from  Carex  comosa  sown  on  Smilax  hispida,  P.  patruelis  from  C. 
pratensis  sown  on  Agoseria  glauca^  P.  cinerea  from  PuccincUia  airoid€$  on 
Oxygraphis  cymbalaria,  P,  kwlericp  from  Kaleria  cristata  on  Mahonia  aqui- 
folium,  P.  altemans  from  Bromus  portcri  on  Thalictrum  dioicum,  P.  oWifcrato 
from  Agropyron  biflorum  on  Aquilegia  canadensis,  P,  muhJenbergiw  from 
Muhlenbcrgia  gtomerata  on  Callirrhw  involucrata,  Qymnosporangium  libocedii 
from  Libocedrus  decurrens  on  Cratwgus  pringJei,  and  Q.  exterum  from  JuniperuM 
rirginiann  on  Porteranthus  sHpulatus. 

The  occurrence  and  cultivation  of  Pyronema,  F.  J.  Seaveb  (Mycologia,  1 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  131-1S9,  pis.  4). — This  fungus,  which  normally  occurs  on 
burnt  places,  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  nutrient  media.  It  produces  an 
abundance  of  fruit  on  soil  or  leaf  mold  that  has  been  sterilized  by  beating  to  a 
high  temperature,  but  will  not  fruit  nor  grow  to  any  considerable  extent  on 
unsterilized  soil  or  soil  heated  to  temperatures  less  than  95°  G.  Steam  ster- 
ilization serves  the  same  purpose  as  sterilization  with  dry  heat,  provided  the 
soil  is  sterilized  under  considerable  pressure.  Soil  sterilized  at  110**  produces 
a  fair  quantity  of  fruit,  while  soil  sterilized  at  135-145°  produces  fruit  to 
abundance. 

As  a  practical  application  of  these  facts  the  author  states  that  sterilizatioD 
of  soil  by  heat  apparently  brings  about  some  changes  in  the  soil  other  than  the 
destruction  of  bacteria  and  fungi,  which  changes  appear  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  cultivation  of  fungi  which  normally  grow  on  burnt  soil. 

Some  host  plants  of  Orobanche  ramosa,  E.  Noffrat  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  il 
ser.,  18  (1909),  No.  46,  pp.  670,  ^7/).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  0. 
ramosa  Is  usually  described  as  an  annual  plant,  but  the  author  states  that  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  most  common  host  plants,  which  are  tobacco,  hemp, 
tomatoes,  maize,  and  artichoke,  are  annuals.  It  has,  however,  he&a  recently 
found  by  him  growing  on  two  i)erennlal  plants,  Lamium  nuwulatum  and  Qlc- 
choma  hederacca,  where  it  has  persisted  as  a  perennial. 

Beport  of  committee  on  plant  diseases  for  1908,  A.  D.  Selbt  (Ohio  State 
HorU  Soc.  Ann.  Rpt.,  42  (1909),  pp.  68-75).— \  brief ^ summary  is  given  of  the 
observations  on  plant  diseases  in  Ohio  during  1908,  particular  attention  being 
imld  to  forcing-house  troubles,  diseases  of  truck  crops,  potato  and  tomato  dis- 
eases, and  diseases  of  orchard  fruits,  small  fruits,  and  grains. 

Some  little-known  plant  diseases,  A.  Ostebwaldeb  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2. 
Abt.,  ^T  (1909),  Xo.  5-9,  pp.  260-270,  pis.  2).— The  author  describes  the  bacterial 
disease  of  Lcvisiicum  officinale  due  to  Pseudomonas  levisticiji.s\).,&  disease  of 
Calceolaria  rugosa  due  to  Phytophthora  omnivora,  an  attack  of  Sderotinia 
Hbertiana  on  Omphalodcs  vema,  and  a  nematode  disease  of  Chelone. 

The  perfect  stage  of  the  cotton  anthracnose,  C.  W.  EOQERTOif  (MycologiA. 
1  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  115-120,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— In  connection  with  a  study  of  cotton 
anthracnose  at  the  Louisiana  Stations  the  author  made  a  search  for  the  pwi- 
theclal  stage  of  the  fungus  on  the  cotton  plant.  The  occurrence  of  perithecia 
in  cultures  had  been  previously  reported  (R  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1141),  but  they  had 
never  been  found  in  connection  with  the  living  cotton  plant. 

In  August  following  a  period  of  warm  wet  weather  bolls  were  found  contahi- 
Ing  the  pycnldla,  and  a  study  showed  the  perithecia  as  a  rule  entirely  embedded 
in  the  host  tissue  with  only  the  beaks  extending  through  the  epidermis*  Hie 
siK)res  of  this  siHJcles  are  more  elliptical  and  less  curved  than  commonly  found 
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tn  the  genus  Glomerella.  A  study  was  made  of  tlie  material  to  determine  the 
presence  of  paraphyses,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  abundant  material  the  author 
states  that  the  genus  Glomerella  must  in  the  future  be  considered  as  bearing 
paraphy^es. 

The  author  contrasts  the  characters  of  the  perfect  form  of  this  anthracnose 
with  a  number  of  others  and  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  perfect  form, 
to  which  the  name  Olomerella  gossypii  n.  sp.  is  given. 

The  blade  bligrht  of  oats^a  bacterial  disease,  T.  F.  Manns  {Ohio  Sta.  BuL 
210,  pp.  91-167,  pU.  15,  fig.  1). — ^A  serious  disease  of  the  oat  crop  has  been  re- 
ported in  Ohio  for  several  seasons.  The  author  has  made  an  extended  study 
of  it  and  finds  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to  bacteria. 

The  disease  is  chiefly  conflned  to  oats,  although  a  somewhat  similar  one  has 
been  observed  to  a  less  extait  on  timothy  and  blue  grass  and  on  susceptible  va- 
rieties of  wheat  and  barley.  From  the  observations  on  timothy  and  blue  grass 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  foliage  suffers  but  little,  while  the  culms  are  killed 
above  the  upper  joints. 

The  preliminary  effect  of  the  disease  is  a  yellowing,  beginning  either  as  small 
round  lesions  on  the  blade  or  as  long  streaks  extending  throughout  the  blade  or 
even  the  whole  length  of  the  culm  and  blades.  The  ultimate  symptoms  where 
the  disease  has  made  much  progress  are  a  partial  or  general  collapse  of  the 
leaves,  due  either  to  the  active  lesions  within  the  blades  or  a  weakened  vitality 
of  the  plant  In  advanced  stages  the  affected  leaves  take  on  a  mottled  color, 
sometimes  becoming  quite  red. 

A  study  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  shown  that  it  is  due  to  two  species  of 
bacteria  acting  In  symbiotic  relation ;  one,  a  white  organism  to  which  the  name 
Pseudwnonas  avenw  n.  sp.  is  given,  is  apparently  the  most  active,  although  a 
second  yellowish  organism  {Bacillu%  avenw  n.  sp.)  is  often  presoit,  and  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  observed  the  two  organisms  were  more  or  less  abundant. 

The  disease  apparently  spreads  from  the  soil,  and  observations  gained  through 
artificial  Inoculations  as  well  as  from  conditions  as  they  appear  in  the  fields 
indicate  that  there  is  opportunity  for  selecting  resistant  strains. 

Some  funsrns  diseases  of  potatoes,  F.  Tidswell  and  T.  H.  Johnston  {Agr. 
Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  998-1012,  pis.  8).— Following  a  general 
description  of  the  character  of  fungi  and  methods  of  their  attack,  the  authors 
give  an  account  of  the  potato  rot  or  late  blight,  early  blight,  dry  rot,  scab, 
bacterial  wilt,  nematode  injuries,  and  internal  brown  spot.  Directions  are 
included  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  fungicides  for  the  control  of 
these  diseases. 

Potato  bliirl^t  and  its  treatment,  D.  McAlpinb  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria, 
7  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  698-703,  figs.  2).— Attention  is  called  to  the  potato  blight 
due  to  Phytophthora  infestans  and  means  are  suggested  for  its  prevention. 
Among  these  treatments  the  author  advises  the  treating  of  all  seed  tubers  that 
are  suspected  of  being  infected  by  the  disease  by  subjecting  them  to  dry  heat 
at  12D**  F.  for  4  hours.  This  temperature  seems  to  destroy  the  fungus  and  the 
germhiating  power  of  the  tubers  is  improved.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  of 
the  seed  tubers,  spraying  the  crop  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended. 

The  Fosarium  wilt  of  cabbage,  L.  L.  Habteb  (Science,  n.  ser.,  SO  (1909),  No. 
782,  p.  9$4). — Attention  is  called  to  the  wilt  or  yellows  of  cabbage,  due  to  an 
nndeecribed  species  of  Fusarium.  This  disease  has  been  under  investigation 
in  this  Department  for  a  number  of  years,  having  been  first  observed  by 
Smith  in  1895. 

The  more  important  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  said  to  be  retarded  growth, 
wilting  of  the  foliage,  and  yellowing  and  dropping  of  the  lower  leaves.  Later 
the  upper  leaves  are  affected  and  drop  off,  leaving  the  stems  Imra 
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In  April,  1908,  the  author  Isolated  the  fungus  from  material  sent  in  for 
examination,  and  he  has  carried  on  some  pot  experiments  to  determine  the  para- 
sitism of  the  fungus.  After  the  plants  had  been  growing  in  pots  for  about  10 
days  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus  were  mixed  with  the  soil,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  rootlets.  In  about  3  weeks  some  of  the  plants  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  fungus  was  recovered  from  the  diseased 
plants  and  additional  plants  inoculated  as  In  the  previous  case.  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  Fusariuni  attacks  the  plants  through  the  soil,  as  the  control 
plants  did  not  contract  the  disease.     The  matter  is  to  be  studied  further. 

Fiber  rot  of  grinsengr,  H.  H.  Whetzel  (Spec.  Crops,  n.  ser.,  8  (1909),  >'o.  SS, 
pp,  229-2S2), — During  the  season  of  1909  the  fiber  rot  or  end  rot  of  glnsesig 
seedlings  is  said  to  have  been  very  general  and  quite  destructive  througboat 
New  York  and  the  eastern  sections  of  the  country  where  ginseng  is  grown. 
The  disease  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  fungus  Thielavia  biisicola.  An  account 
is  given  of  investigations  begun  to  test  the  value  of  acid  phosphate  and  other 
means  for  the  control  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  for  ^ray  rot  of  grai^es,  E.  Zachabewicz  (Prog,  Affr.  ct  VU,  {Ed, 
VEst'Ccntre),  30  (J 909),  Xo,  )8,  pp.  664-666). — In  a  previous  publication 
(E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  272)  the  author  describeti  a  method  of  treatment  which  had 
i)roved  successful  In  the  control  of  gray  rot  of  the  grai)e,  due  to  Botrytis 
vinerca.  In  the  present  paiier  the  suggestions  are  repeated  and  somewliat 
elaborated. 

The  author  recommends  alternate  applications  of  a  liquid  fungicide  consisting 
of  sulphate  of  copi)er,  |)owdered  soap,  and  water,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as 
dry  by  dusting  with  sulphur  or  with  sulphosteatite  and  sulphur.  The  first 
treatment  should  be  made  when  the  new  shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  5 
to  10  cm.,  and  it  Is  recommended  that  the  application  of  the  liquid  be  followed 
with  pure  sulphur.  The  second  application  should  be  made  just  before  the 
flowering  i)eriod,  to  bo  followed  at  intervals  with  other  applications,  when 
the  sulphosteatite  may  be  substituted  for  the  sulphur,  or  sulphur,  plaster,  and 
sulphosteatite  may  be  combined. 

The  adherence  of  copper  fungricides  on  grape  leaves,  A.  Mabescalchi  {Ceir 
tivatorc,  55  {1909),  No,  11.  pp.  5S1-5S4), — The  author  gives  an  account  of  uives- 
tigatlons  of  Porchet  on  the  adherence  of  different  strengths  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  copper  acetate.  Solutions  of  Bordeaux  mixture  containing  from 
1  to  3  per  cent  copper  and  0.5  to  2  per  cent  solutions  of  neutral  copper  acetate 
were  sprayed  ui)on  leaves  and  the  amount  remaining  upon  the  leaves  was 
determined.  It  was  found  that  the  1  i)er  cent  neutral  copper  acetate  was  as 
adhesive  as  the  2  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  both  cases  the  adhesiveness 
of  the  copi)er  compound  diminished  with  the  increase  in  the  concentration  of 
the  solution. 

The  tendency  to  diminish  the  amount  of  copper  employed  in  making  np 
fungicides  is  held  to  be  justifiable,  as  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  as  efficient  in  combating  plant  diseases  as  a  2  per  cent  solution,  since 
from  the  latter  the  excess  of  copi)er  is  soon  removed  by  rain. 

Diseases  of  cacao,  A.  Maublanc  {Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  9  (1909),  Nos.  80, 
pp.  393-401,  pis.  2;  81,  pp.  472-479). —On  the  basis  of  the  notes  and  investiga- 
tions of  G.  Delacroix,  the  author  describes  canker  of  cacao,  witches'  broom,  root 
rot,  and  various  diseases  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  cacao. 

A  disease  of  Lavatera,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  »Sfoc.  ll^ndon], 
35  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  213-215,  fig.  7). —The  author  describes  a  disease  of  L. 
trimestris  due  to  the  fungus  Colletotrichum  malvarum.  Repeated  sprayings 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  have  checked  the  disease  but  liave  not  compl^eiy 
stopped  its  progress. 
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A  disease  of  Antirrhinum,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (Jour.  Roy.  Hart.  8oc.  [Lon- 
don], So  {1909) y  No.  2,  pp.  216,  211,  fig.  /).— A  description  is  given  of  a  disease 
of  snapdragons  due  to  Septoria  antirrhini.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  report 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  fungus  in  Great  Britain,  but  according  to  the  author 
the  plants  about  Wisley  Laboratory  were  severely  attacked  during  the  past 
summer.  It  is  believed  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  potassium 
sulphid  solution  would  protect  the  plants  from  attack. 

A  Fusariom  disease  of  the  pansy,  F.  A.  Wolf  (Mycologia,  2  (1910),  No.  1, 
pp.  19-22,  pi.  1). — The  author  states  that  for  the  past  two  seasons  a  stem  and 
root  disease  has  been  observed  at  Lincohi,  Nebr.,  that  has  proved  very 
destructive. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  sudden  dying  of  the  plants,  and  when 
such  a  plant  Is  pulled  up  a  dark  sunken  area  on  the  stem  Just  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  apparent  The  root  system  Is  destroyed,  leaving  only  the  main 
roots. 

A  study  was  made  of  some  of  the  diseased  material  and  a  species  of  Fusartum 
was  found  in  all  the  material.  This  fungus  was  isolated  and  Inoculations 
Djade,  producing  the  typical  forms  of  the  disease.  The  fungus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  hitherto  unreported,  is  described  as  F.  violw  n.  sp. 

Some  fungri  growhig  both  on  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees,  L.  Romell 
[Mycologia,  1  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  265-267). — ^The  author  notes  the  occurrence  on 
Pinus  abics  of  Dccdalca  unicolor,  a  fungus  common  on  deciduous  trees;  Poly- 
poru9  zonatus  and  P.  adu8tu8  on  Swedish  spruce;  P.  gigantcua  on  the  oak  and 
on  Pinus  Hlvesiris;  Polyporus  pinicola,  which  is  commonly  found  on  coniferous 
trees,  is  reported  on  Cerasus,  Alnus,  and  Betula;  Stereum  ferrugineum  on  the 
oak  and  pine,  etc. 

Some  diseases  of  tree  seeds,  F.  W.  Xeger  (Tharand.  Forstl.  Jahrh.,  60 
(1909),  pp.  222-252,  figs.  Ji). — A  study  is  rei)orted  on  some  of  the  causes  of 
sterility  in  tree  seeds  and  a  number  of  fungi  found  in  seeds  are  described. 
^Vmong  the  fungi  Urocystis  italica  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  destructive  to 
acorns,  chestnuts,  and  the  seeds  of  white  flr.  In  addition  to  Urocystis  a  second 
fungus  was  found  in  the  fir  seed,  and  the  systematic  relationship  of  the  two 
fungi  is  discussed.  In  conclusion  the  author  briefly  descriUes  a  disease  of  the 
seed  of  the  horse-chestnut. 

Disease  of  chestnut  trees  (Prog.  Agr.  y  Pecuario,  15  (1909),  No.  651,  pp. 
673,  674). — ^A  synopsis  is  given  of  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  a  serious  disease  of  chestnut  trees  in  northern  and  northeastern 
Spain. 

The  cambium  of  the  diseased  trees  shows  a  marked  discoloration,  the  young 
shoots  are  pale,  and  the  leaves  chlorotic.  The  disease  is  believed  to  have  been 
present  in  Spain  for  many  years,  but  only  recently  has  it  become  serious.  Its 
cause  was  not  definitely  determined,  but  the  trees  appear  to  be  attacked  through 
their  roots.  The  establishment  of  stations  for  the  study  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  disease  is  advised. 

Some  fungus  parasites  of  Phylloxera,  P.  Baccarini  (Bui.  8oc.  Bot.  Ital., 
1908.  No.  IS,  pp.  10-16,  fig.  1). — Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  fungi  culti- 
vated from  the  bodies  of  phylloxera,  and  among  them  the  author  recognizes 
species  of  Phoma,  Altemarla,  Macrosporlum,  Cladosporium,  and  Penicllllum. 

Bordeaux  spraying,  S.  U.  Pickering  (Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  3  (1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
171-178,  dgm.  1). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  changes  ob- 
served to  occur  in  Bordeaux  mixture  during  Its  use. 

He  states  that  when  lime  is  added  to  copper  sulphate,  different  basic  sul- 
phates are  formed,  depending  on  the  proportions  taken,  and  that  when  sprayed 
on  plants  these  are  decomposed  by  the  carbon  dloxid  in  the  air,  forming  cop- 
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per  carbonate  together  with  some  copper  sulphate.  The  fungicidal  actioo  of 
the  mixture  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cop|)er  sulphate.  If  lime  is  added  in 
quantity  just  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  copper,  and  in  order  to  secure  this 
it  must  be  added  in  the  form  of  limewater,  4CuO,SO»  is  formed,  which  by  the 
action  of  carbon  dloxid  will  reproduce  25  per  c«it  of  tlie  copper  sulpliate  taken. 
If,  however,  sufficient  lime  is  added  to  produce  a  slight  alluiUne  reactkn 
10CuO,SOs  is  formed,  and  the  action  of  carbon  dioxid  will  reproduce  only  10 
I»er  cent  of  the  cop|)er  sulphate.  When  the  lime  amounts  to  from  1^  to  5  {larte 
of  lime  for  each  of  copi>er  sulpliate  the  precipitate  is  considered  to  be  a  double 
basic  sulpliate  of  copimr  and  calcium.  Where  equal  quantities  of  lime  and 
copper  sulphate  are  used,  as  is  ofteu  recommended,  such  a  proiM>rtion  woold 
leave  a  large  excess  of  lime  l>eyond  the  minimum  required.  On  carbonatioo 
this  excess,  or  a  greater  portion  of  it,  would  be  attacl^ed  by  the  cartK>n  dloxid 
l>efore  any  of  the  copper  compound  itself  is  attacl^ed.  In  this  mixture  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  copper  sulphate  would  be  reproduced. 

With  the  more  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  which  is  made  with  limewater,  the 
action  is  more  immediate,  and  as  it  contains  no  gritty  particles  of  lime  and  its 
efficiency  is  2}  times  that  of  the  ordinary  mixture,  its  use  is  str<Migly 
recommended. 

Various  Bordeaux  mixtures  were  made  by  the  author,  and  carbon  dioxld 
passed  through  them  to  determine  the  liberation  of  the  copper  in  the  mixtnr& 
It  was  found  that  with  the  so-called  Woburn  Bordeaux  25  per  cent  was  lib- 
erated in  2  hours,  with  a  gradual  increase  for  2  days,  until  40  per  cent  of  the 
copper  was  in  solution.  With  the  other  mixtures  smaller  quantities  were  lib- 
erated, and  the  efficiency  of  the  Woburn  mixture  compared  with  the  ordinary 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  al)out  as  12 : 1,  or  li  lbs.  copper  sulphate  in  100  gal.  water 
by  the  Woburn  formula  is  as  efficient  as  IC  lbs.  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
manufacture. 

A  study  was  made  of  dried  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  effect  of  the  addition  of 
molasses  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  chemistry  of  soda  Bordeaux,  etc  The 
dried  Bordeaux,  from  the  way  in  which  It  is  made  and  the  chwnieal  changes 
taking  place,  is  considered  a  very  inefficient  spraying  material.  The  addltioo 
of  molasses  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  advocated  by  some  as  making  the 
mixture  more  adhesive  to  the  leaves,  is  held  to  result  in  the  lit>eration  of  more 
copper  where  used  with  the  more  dilute  solution,  but  with  the  ordinary  Bor- 
deaux it  is  not  believed  to  have  any  particular  value.  Bordeaux  mixture  made 
by  the  Woburn  formula  can  not  be  kept  in  iron  vessels,  as  electrolysis  is  set  up, 
with  the  formation  of  iron  ox  id. 

The  author  made  an  examination  into  the  chemistry  of  soda  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  it  is  said  that  the  reaction  requires  the  addition  of  1.84  parts  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  to  1  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  either  less  or 
more  carbonate  is  used  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  remains  in  solution.  In 
conclusion  the  author  says  that  such  fungicidal  action  as  soda  Bordeaux  has 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  soluble  copi)er  which  is  present  in  it  for  a  limited  time 
immediately  after  its  preparation.  It  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  efficient 
fungicide,  and  reports  on  its  action  seem  to  be  generally  unfovorable. 

The  action  of  lime  in  excess  on  copper  sulphate  solutions,  J.  M.  Bell  and 
W.  C.  Tabeb  (Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  11  (1907),  No.  8,  pp.  6S2'^S6,  dffm,  1).— 
laboratory  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
solution  and  of  the  precipitates  obtained  when  lime  and  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tions were  mixed  In  different  proportions  and  concentratlona  Previous  investi- 
gators have  held  that*  the  composition  was  very  variable,  but  the  authors  state 
that  if  the  materials  had  been  comiwunded  at  a  uniform  tempa^ture  the 
solutions  would  have  been  found  constant  in  composition. 
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Tb«  antbors  prepared  a  series  of  solutions  containing  various  quantities  of 
copper  sulphate  witb  an  excess  of  lime.  After  being  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature for  several  weeks  the  solutions  were  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days 
to  allow  the  subsid^ice  of  all  the  precipitate  and  both  the  solutions  and  precipi- 
tate examined.  The  solutions  were  found  to  contain  lime  and  sulphuric  acid 
(SO»)  without  any  trace  of  copper,  while  the  precipitate  in  every  case  showed 
the  presence  of  gypsum  and  a  second  white  solid  which  was  believed  to  be 
calcium  hydroxid.  The  copper  hydroxids  in  the  precipitate  are  believed  to  be 
copper  oxids  in  different  stages  of  hydration,  differing  somewhat  in  their 
characteristics. 

The  authors  state  that  in  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  a  great 
excess  of  lime  is  added,  and  consequently  the  solution  will  contain  calcium  oxid 
and  sulphuric  acid  while  the  precipitate  consists  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  blue 
copper  hydroxid.  As  the  solution  fails  to  show  the  presence  of  copper  by  the 
common  tests  it  seems  that  the  l>eneflcial  effect  obtained  from  the  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  must  be  attributed  to  the  blue  copper  hydroxid  or  to  the  minute 
quantities  of  copper  in  solution. 

A  new  coi>per  salt  and  its  use  as  a  fungricide,  P.  Malvezin  {BtU.  8oc.  CMm, 
France,  4.  «er.,  5  (1909),  No.  23,  pp,  1096-1098) .—A  description  is  given  of  a 
copper  salt  which  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  formalin,  hydrate  or  hydro- 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  sulphuric  anhydrid,  and  to  be  dimethanal-disulphite 
of  copper.  It  is  thought  to  have  active  fungicidal  properties,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  valuable  for  use  in  combating  diseases  of  plants. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOMOLOOT. 

Prairie  dog  situation,  T.  H.  Scheffeb  (Kansas  Sta.  Circ,  ^,  pp,  7,  fig,  J), — 
This  circular  reviews  the  work  carried  on  in  Kansas  against  the  prairie  dog 
and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  station^s  method  of  poisoning. 

The  poison  mixture  is  prepared  and  used  as  follows:  One  oz.  of  green  coffee 
i)errie8  is  mixed  with  the  white  of  1  egg  and  allowed  to  stand  at  least  14  hours. 
One  oz.  of  strychnin  is  dissolved  in  i  pt.  of  boiling  water.  One  oz.  potassium 
cyanid  is  dissolved  in  |  pt.  of  hot  water  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  little  warm 
water  is  added  to  the  mixture  of  coffee  and  eggs  and  mixed  with  the  potassium 
cyanid.  This  mixture  is  then  strained  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  the  mixing 
vessel  and  1  pt.  of  sirup  added.  The  hot  solution  of  strychnin  is  next  mixed 
with  li  oz.  of  alcohol  and  added  to  the  other  mixture.  After  thoroughly  shak- 
ing and  stirring  the  contents  of  a  quart  can  of  the  mixture  it  is  poured  over 
i  bu.  of  clean  wheat  or  Kafir  com  and  stirred  until  every  part  is  thoroughly 
^et  with  the  poison,  then  2  or  3  lbs.  of  fine  com  meal  stirred  in  to  take  up 
the  extra  moisture.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  put  out 
early  the  next  morning  if  pleasant,  half  a  tablespoonful  or 'less  of  the  bait 
lieing  placed  in  2  or  3  little  bunches  at  the  outside  of  each  burrow  occupied 
by  prairie  dogs.  Only  occupied  burrows  should  be  ix>isoned.  A  half  bushel 
of  grain  should  poison  from  500  to  600  holes. 

In  a  recent  sun'ey  of  the  former  extensive  prairie  dog  territory  of  western 
Kansas  lying  between  the  I'nion  Pacific  liailroad  on  the  north  and  the  Santa  F6 
on  the  south  it  was  found  that  over  most  of  this  region  the  prairie  dog  is  no 
longer  of  economic  Imiwrtance.  In  several  other  sections,  however,  iiarticularly 
along  the  flats  and  breaks  adjacent  to  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  the  iirairie  dog  has 
yielded  ground  but  slowly  and  still  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  stock  graz- 
ing; and  dry-laud  farming. 
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Second  annual  report  of  the  committee  of  control  of  the  Sonth  African 
central  locust  bureau,  C.  Fuller  (Ann.  Rpt,  Committee  Control  So.  African 
Cent.  Loeust  Bur,,  2  (1908),  pp.  86).— This,  the  second  report  (E.  S.  IL,  21, 
p.  451),  is  presented  in  2  parts. 

In  part  1  (pp.  1-58),  which  relates  to  locust  destruction  in  South  Africa  In 
1907-8,  a  summary  of  the  worlt  Is  first  given,  followed  by  detailed  reports  of 
the  British  administrations,  (rerman  Southwest  Africa,  and  Mozambique,  upcm 
which  it  is  based. 

The  occurrence  of  the  locusts  and  the  work  of  control  in  Cape  Cokmy  is 
reported  upon  by  C.  P.  Lounsbury :  in  Natal,  by  A.  Kelly ;  in  the  Transvaal,  by 
C.  W.  Howard:  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  by  R.  J.  Davys;  in  Rhodesia,  by 
W.  Honey ;  in  Basutoland,  by  I^  Wroughton ;  In  Bechuanaland  Protec'tonite, 
by  B.  May  and  W.  D.  McKellar ;  in  Swaziland,  by  D.  Honey :  and  in  Mozambique, 
by  J.  Valdez.  Egg  parasites  are  reported  to  have  been  present  in  Natal  in 
unusual  numbers,  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  laid  being  thus  destroyed.  The  amount 
of  good  done  by  locust  birds  all  over  the  subcontinent  was  unprecedented. 

In  part  2  (pp.  61-85),  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  second  ammal 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  control  of  this  bureau,  held  at  Durban,  Natal, 
August  10-11.  1908,  are  presented. 

Army  worms  and  cutworms  on  sugrar  cane  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  O.  H. 
SwEZEY  {Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters"  Sta.,  Div.  Ent.  Bui.  7,  pp.  5S2,  pis.  S).—Ot 
the  35  species  of  cutworms  and  army  worms  known  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands* 
the  majority  are  native  and  live  mostly  in  the  mountains  or  high  plaln&  Only 
four  of  the  native  si)ecies  have  so  far  become  pests  in  cane  fields,  the  otliers 
having  apparently  been  kept  in  check  by  their  parasites  and  other  enemies,  or 
have  remained  at  higher  elevations  than  the  cane  fields.  Eight  of  the  more 
important  species  are  here  considered  and  accounts  given  of  the  habits  and 
life  history  so  far  as  known. 

The  army  worm  is  the  most  injurious  of  these  pests  in  cane  fields  in  Hawaii, 
usually  occurring  in  lowlands  and  grassy  regions.  Although  the  moths  breed 
more  or  less  the  year  round  they  are  more  prolific,  or  breed  more  favorably  from 
Noveml>er  to  April.  In  connection  with  other  cutworms  they  sometimes  strip 
the  leaves  of  the  cane,  leaving  nothing  but  midribs. 

Cirphis  amblyeasi^,  a  native  Fi»e<*ies  closely  resembling  the  army  worm.  doe» 
not  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  injurious.  It  feeds  on  various  grasses  of 
the  lowland  and  has  been  found  in  the  higher  cane  fields  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Hamakua  and  Hllo  districts  of  Hawaii.  C.  pyrrhias  is  a  native  moth, 
usually  living  in  the  native  forest  regions  above  cultivated  lands.  The  cater- 
pillars normally  feed  upon  grasses  and  on  sedges,  particularly  Baumea  mepenO, 
a  large  equltant-leaved  species  growing  on  the  mountain  ranges  at  elevations  of 
1,000  ft.  and  more.  The  graFs  army  worm  (Spodoptera  mauritia),  which  occurs 
in  Mauritius,  West  Africa,  and  throughout  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions, 
was  formerly  a  very  serious  i>e8t  in  the  grass  lands  and  sugar-cane  fields  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islandn,  but  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  Mynah  bird.  Besides  feeding  on  grasses  and  sugar  cane,  they  also 
eat  com,  r)eas,  beans,  and  probably  other  kinds  of  garden  plants. 

The  lesser  native  cutworm  (Fcltia  dislocata),  a  nafive  species,  is  often 
reported  numerous  locally  In  cane  fields,  but  the  author  has  found  it  more 
injurious  to  garden  crops.  The  larger  native  -cutworm  (Agrotis  crinigem). 
another  native  species,  "  sometimes  occurs  In  sugar  cane,  but  more  often  attacks 
other  vegetation  rather  than  grasses  and  cane.  It  Is  fond  of  garden  peas 
and  beans  and  other  garden  plants,  and  I  have  found  them  abundant  In  fields 
of  cowpeas.  I  have  also  found  them  feeding  abundantly  on  a  native  shnib 
(Slda),  also  on  several  kinds  of  weeds  as  Portulaca  and  Datura."    The  black 
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cutworm  (A.  ppsUon)  occurs  in  the  islands  but  lias  not  been  found  to  be 
very  abundant  in  cane  fielda  The  variegated  cutworm  (Lycophotia  margari- 
tosa)  is  a  cosmopolitan  species  which,  in  Hawaii,  feeds  on  sugar  cane.  Reme- 
dies are  briefly  considered.  The  Mynah  bird,  introduced  from  India  20  or 
more  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  ui)on  army  worms  and  cutworms, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  checlcs.  The  golden  plover  (Charadrius  fulvus) 
also  lives  largely  on  these  caterpillars.  This  bird  comes  from  Alaska  to  these 
islands  in  August  and  remains  until  April.  The  English  sparrow  is  abundant 
in  Oahu,  though  not  on  all  the  other  islands,  and  has  been  observed  to  prey 
upon  army  worms  to  some  extent. 

From  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the  caterpillars  collected  in  cane  fields  in  different 
parts  of  the  islands  have  been  found  to  be  parasitized  by  a  tachinid,  and  in 
1  lot  sent  to  the  station  from  Hamakuapoko,  Maui,  70  per  cent  were  parasit- 
ized. A  large  tachinid  {Cwtogwdia  monticola)  which  occurs  in  California 
and  is  found  throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  lowlands  and  well  up 
Into  the  mountains  has  been  reared  by  the  author  from  11  different  species 
of  caterpillars.  This  species  has  been  found  by  the  author  to  be  a  leaf-ovi- 
positing species.  As  many  as  4,944  eggs  were  taken  from  the  uterus  of  a 
female;  these  were  found  in  all  stages  of  development,  some  apparently  ready 
to  hatch.  The  purjjose  of  the  thickened  egg  shell  is  thought  to  be  to  protect 
the  inclosed  maggot  from  drying  up  too  soon,  if  it  should  happen  to  remain 
on  the  leaf  for  any  length  of  time  before  being  eaten  by  a  caterpillar,  and  to 
permit  of  the  egg's  splitting  open  under  the  pressure  of  the  caterpillar's  mandi- 
bles, allowing  the  maggot  to  escape  safely  instead  of  being  crushed  in  the  egg, 
as  it  would  be  if  the  egg  were  soft 

A  species  near  Ichneumon  brevipennis  is  described  as  /.  koehelei  n.  sp. 
This  species  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  islands  from  America 
several  years  ago  by  Koebele.  It  has  now  become  generally  distributed  and 
is  usually  common  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  army  worms  and  cutworms. 

The  codling:  moth  or  apple  worm  in  Oeorgria,  W.  V.  Reed  ( Ga.  Bd,  Ent,  Bui, 
J^,  pp.  31,  figs.  23;  rev.  in  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  369,  370).— 
This  bulletin  consists  of  2  parts. 

In  part  1  (pp.  3-21),  life  history  studies  and  observations  of  parasitic  and 
predaceous  enemies  are  reported.  Three  generations  and  pa  r^  of  a  fourth  occur 
hi  Georgia,  but  it  is  considered  probable  that  some  years  the  generations  will 
not  exceed  2  and  part  of  a  third.  The  emergence  of  14  moths  observed  at 
Cornelia  in  1906  varied  from  May  6  to  May  24 ;  of  14  moths  at  Pomona  in  1907, 
from  April  25  to  May  17;  and  of  22  moths  at  Tallapoosa  in  1908,  from  April  9 
to  April  26,  thus  illustrating  the  yearly  variation  with  the  temperature  in  the 
emergence  of  the  spring  brood. 

A  record  of  964  eggs  observed  showed  864  to  be  laid  upon  the  foliage  (832  on 
the  upper  and  32  on  the  lower  surface),  92  on  the  fruit,  and  8  upon  the  twig. 
Of  the  total  number,  184  were  parasitized  by  Trichogramma  pretiosa.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  egg  stage  for  those  laid  in  early  spring  (April  and  May)  and 
in  midsummer  was  9  and  a  fraction  days  and  5^  days  respectively. 

The  ]&rv&  was  frequently  found  to  feed  several  days  In  the  calyx  cavity  before 
attempting  to  burrow  into  the  fruit.  Moths  were  obtained  from  larvie  which 
had  been  reared  on  a  leaf  diet  entirely,  and  lairva*  one-fourth  grown  were  ob- 
served In  the  orchard  feeding  on  the  foliage.  Exaralnatioua  of  the  3.92^)  Infested 
apples  on  5  trees,  showed  74  per  cent  to  have  entered  by  the  calyx,  16  per  cent 
by  the  side,  and  8  per  cent  by  the  stem.  **  From  13  observations  on  the  first 
brood  of  lar\'«  the  time  varied  from  17  to  41  days  or  an  average  of  about  4 
weeks.  From  45  observations  made  during  July,  the  time  varied  from  13  to  36 
days  or  an  average  of  less  than  3  weeks.    From  the  58  observations  made  during 
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the  8ea8on,  we  would  have  an  average  of  about  24  days  that  the  larvffi  remam 
in  the  fruit."  Obaervatlons  of  20  larv»  of  the  first  brood  after  they  left  the 
fruit  to  determine  the  period  they  remain  in  the  cocoons  showed  a  varlatioii 
from  2  to  13  days,  while  at  the  time  the  report  was  written,  one  of  the  larv« 
had  not  pupated  and  was  apparently  about  to  pass  the  winter  without  doing  so. 
The  author  believes  the  insect  to  be  capable  of  living  from  10  to  11  months  in 
the  cocoon  and  that  in  all  probability  the  hibernating  larvte,  under  certain  cod- 
ditions,  will  live  over  an  entire  season  and  emerge  the  following  year.  A  dry 
and  well-protected  condition  Is  believed  to  be  essential  in  causing  the  larvjc  to 
remain  a  considerable  time  In  the  cocoons.  The  total  time  spent  in  the  cocoon 
as  a  larva  and  a  pupa  varied  from  8  to  25  days,  with  an  average  of  a  little 
over  14  day& 

On  an  average  when  confined  the  moths  live  less  than  a  week,  and  although  in 
one  Instance,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  moth  lived  25  days,  it  is  concluded 
that  2  or  3  weeks  at  the  outside  marks  their  existence  normally.  Records  of 
the  total  time  required  for  the  life  cycle  of  the  second  generation  varied  from 
35  to  65  days,  or  on  the  average,  49  days.  A  life  history  chart  for  1908  illus- 
trates graphically  the  development  of  the  three  generations  and  part  of  the 
fourth. 

T,  pretiosa  Is  the  most  beneficial  parasite,  as  many  as  5  liaving  been  bred 
from  a  single  egg.  A  small  red  spider  (Anystia  agilis)  was  found  to  be  an 
active  predaceous  enemy  of  the  larvae  and  pupae.  The  Pennsylvania  soldier 
beetle  (Chauliognathus  pennaylvanicus)  destroyed  large  numbers  of  larvie  and 
4  species  of  ants  (Dorymyrtnex  pyramictia,  Stenatnma  [Apkwnoffosler]  fulrvMy 
Monomorium  minutum  minimum,  and  Cremaatogaater  aahmeadi)  were  observed 
to  gnnw  into  the  cocoons  and  destroy  larvie.  A  hymenopterous  parasite  (Haiti- 
vhcUa  sp.),  was  frequently  bred  from  the  pup«  and  seemed  to  be  quite  a  valu- 
able parasite.  Birds  are  important  enemies  and  bats  are  thought  to  destroy  the 
adult  moths. 

In  iiart  2  (pp.  22-37),  spraying  experiments  conducted  at  Tallapoosa  and 
I*omona  are  reported  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  general  benefits  of 
Hpraying,  and  of  banding  as  an  adjunct  method.  At  both  places,  8  to  12  trees 
were  included  in  each  of  9  plats.  Spraying  experiments  were  made  with  arsen- 
ical Bordeaux,  consisting  of  lime  6  lbs.,  bluestone  3  lb&,  dlsparene  2  lbs.,  and 
water  50  gal.  The  first  application  was  made  just  as  the  petals  fell ;  the  second, 
just  before  the  calyx  closed ;  the  third,  10  days  later;  the  fourth,  14  days  later; 
the  fifth,  when  the  second  brood  eggs  hatched,  and  the  sixth  2  weeks  later. 
"  But  little  difference  was  indicated  In  the  value  of  the  first  3  sprayings,  or 
whether  applied  just  as  the  petals  fell  or  a  week  later  just  before  the  calyx 
closed.  I^te  sprayings  for  the  second  brood  showed  only  2  to  5  per  cent  benefit, 
and  when  added  to  the  early  sprays  Increased  their  benefit  by  about  the  same 
nmount." 

The  author  considers  that  2  sprayings,  **  the  first  applied  just  before  the  calyx 
closes  and  the  second  from  7  to  8  weeks  later  when  the  second  brood  appears, 
give  the  best  results  from  an  economic  standpoint,  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  be- 
ing protected.  I^ate  sprayings  alone  are  of  very  little  value  and,  unless  pre- 
ceded by  a  spraying  before  the  calyx  closes,  should  not  be  attempted." 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  the  banding  system,  bands  were  placed.  May  16, 
on  10  selwtetl  trees.  The  bands  were  examined  weekly  until  August  11.  and 
afterwards  at  irregular  intervals  until  Septenit>er  28.  As  from  5  of  the  16  trees 
3,920  infested  apples  were  gathered,  and  but  a  little  over  8  per  cent  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  larva*  that  entered  the  fruit  were  trapped,  the  author  concludes  that 
banding  even  as  an  adjunct  method  of  fighting  the  codling  moth  is  a  waste  of 
time. 
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The  review  Is  by  E.  D.  Sanderson. 

The  singrle  spray  for  the  codling:  moth,  A.  Jj,  Melander  (WaHhingtnn  t>ta. 
Popular  Bui,  11,  pp,  J^,  figs,  3), — This  bulletin  replaces  Popular  Bulletin  5, 
previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1(52).  Following  are  some  of  the  8i)eclal  recom- 
mendations : 

Spray  your  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead,  using  1  lb.  to  50  gal.  of  water.  Be- 
gin to  spray  when  SO  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  have  enough 
outfits  on  hand  to  be  through  in  8  days.  Use  Bordeaux  nozzles  only,  because 
they  throw  a  coarse  i)enetratlng  stream.  .  .  .  Set  the  nozzles  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
by  means  of  an  elbow  coupling.  Throw  the  spray  directly  Into  the  throat  of 
every  flower.  To  do  this  the  nozzle  will  have  to  be  held  above  the  branches 
most  of  the  time,  and  the  spray  rained  down.  Never  use  a  misty  spray.  .  .  . 
Do  not  8i>ray  at  le8,s  than  80  lbs.,  and  If  possible  use  200  lbs.  or  more.  Stay  with 
each  tree  until  the  bottom  of  every  blossom  is  filled,  even  If  It  may  seem  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  material.  Select  a  blossom  here  and  there  and  cut  it  In  two, 
to  see  if  your  spraying  has  filled  the  cup  beneath  the  stamens." 

The  brown-tail  moth  [in  New  York  State],  E.  P.  Felt  {Jour,  Econ.  Ent., 
2  {1909),  yo,  Jjf,  p.  S07). — A  small  infestation  was  discovered  In  June  In  the 
town  of  Rye,  near  the  village  of  Port  Chester,  only  about  1,000  ft  or  so  from 
the  Connecticut  State  line.  The  Infested  area  and  Its  vicinity  was  gone  over 
several  times  with  a  cyclone  burner  and  in  addition  the  few  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  vicinity  were  rei)eatedly  sprayed  with  a  contact  Insecticide. 

Control  of  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth  by  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  fumi- 
Cation,  F.  H.  CHiTTt:NDEN  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Bur,  Eni,  Circ,  112,  pp.  22,  figs, 
J). — Ephcstia  kuehnicUa,  first  discovered  In  a  flour  mill  in  Germany  In  1877, 
appeared  in  destructive  numl)ers  In  Canada  In  1889.  In  1892  It  was  reported 
as  Injurious  In  mills  in  California  and  in  1895  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  spread  until  now  it  Is  known  to  occur  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  principal  milling  centers,  and  Is  attracting  more  attention 
than  any  Insect  that  ever  Infested  mills  or  other  buildings  where  cereals  are 
stored.  Infested  flour  becomes  felted  together  and  lumpy  and  the  machinery 
becomes  clogged,  necessitating  frequent  and  prolonge<l  stoppage  and  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Although  the  larva  prefers  flour  or  meal,  It  will 
attack  grain  If  these  are  not  available,  and  flourishes  also  on  bran  and  pre- 
pared cereal  foods,  Including  buckwhejit,  grits,  and  crackers.  It  lives  also  In 
the  nests  of  bumblebees  and  In  the  hives  of  the  honey  bee. 

The  author  discusses  the  first  use  of  hydrocyanlc-acld  gas  against  insects  In 
stored  products,  the  value  of  the  method,  and  the  chemicals  and  other  supplies 
required,  and  the  projwrtlons  to  be  used.  Ten  oz.  of  cyanld  of  potassium  and 
c-orrespondlng  amounts  of  other  Ingredients  to  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  simce  is  said 
to  be  a  standard  for  mill  and  gralnary  fumigation.  Additional  quantities  are 
necessary  when  buildings  can  not  be  tightly  closed,  (iood  results  can  not  be 
expected  with  an  exposure  of  less  than  10  or  18  hours,  while  a  period  of  from 
24  to  30  hours  Is  preferable.  As  aids  In  computing  the  exact  proi)ortlons  for 
buildings  of  at>out  l,00p  barrels  (daily)  capacity,  tables  are  given  designating  the 
dimensions  and  cubic  contents  of  each  floor  and  the  amount  of  chemicals  to  be 
Oied.  Directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  mill  or  other  building  for  funilga- 
tioQ,  cleaning  the  mill,  methods  of  stringing  a  building  for  fumigation,  combining 
the  chemicals,  etc.,  follow. 

The  pecan  case  bearer,  G.  W.  IIerrick  {Texas  8ta.  Bui.  /2J.  pp.  ^-10,  figs. 
5).— The  pecan  case  bearer  {Acrobaais  nehulella)  Is  reported  to  have  been  a 
■ource  of  considerable  loss  In  Texas  for  several  years  and  probably  the  most 
BertouB  iiest  attacking  the  pecau« 
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"  During  the  spring  of  1909,  it  was  very  abundant  In  the  vicinity  of  Cuero, 
Tex.,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  i)ecan  orchards  in  that  locality.  In  1 
orchard  from  which  the  crop  of  nuts  netted  nearly  $2,000  in  1908  the  owner 
thought  his  crop  in  1909  would  hardly  pay  to  gather  owing  to  the  injuries  by 
thiK  hiseet.  .  .  .  The  iuwH-t  seems  to  l>e  quite  widely  distributed  and  has 
more  than  one  food  plant,  although  the  hicltories  seem  to  be  preferred.  .  .  . 
The  larvfe  injure  the  leaf  buds  principally  as  the  leaves  l>egin  to  appear  in 
the  spring.  The  overwintering  young  larv«  congregate  at  the  ends  of  tlie 
young  branches  and  begin  eating  the  young  leaves  as  fast  as  they  come  fortlL 
In  other  cases  where  the  young  leaves  get  a  start  the  larvte  tie  them  together 
with  silk  and  form  their  cases  inside  of  tills  blackened,  ragged  mass  made  ap 
of  cases,  silk,  excrement,  and  wilted  and  dried  leaves.  Often  a  tree  will 
struggle  along  for  some  time  trying  to  put  forth  its  leaves."  The  injory  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  youngest  leaves,  for  the  older  well-developed  leaves  are 
oftai  eaten  full  of  irregular  holes  and  the  flower  buds  are  often  attacked  and 
seriously  injured. 

The  young  larvce  live  upon  the  trees  all  summer  but  do  not  attain  a  very 
great  size  nor  commit  conspicuous  injury  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  well- 
develoi)ed  foliage.  The  fact  that  they  appear  in  such  numl>er8  and  with  such 
suddenness  in  the  spring  Just  as  the  buds  l>egin  to  put  forth  shows  that  they 
must  winter  over  In  great  abundance.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cuero.  the  lame 
l)ecome  active  In  March  and  by  the  middle  of  this  month  their  depredaticms 
lire  noticeable  and  serious.  During  the  course  of  rearlngs  of  larvae  by  the 
author  no  parasites  were  bred  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  species  of 
spider  no  natural  enemies  were  observed  In  the  field,  though  a  tachlnld,  2  or  3 
ichneumon  files,  and  a  very  minute  hymenopteran  were  reported  by  Gossard 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  I).  479)  to  have  emerged  from  cages  in  which  he  was  breeding  the 
larvae  and  pupae. 

Trees  at  Cuero,  sprayed  on  April  5,  with  3  lbs.  of  dlsparene  to  50  gaL  of 
water,  were  examined  April  27  and  but  few  larvae  found,  the  owners  considerini; 
the  experiment' a  complete  success.  It  is  recommended  that  an  application  of 
arsenate  of  lead  be  made  as  soon  as  the  buds  burst  through  the  bud  scales. 
From  an  exi)erimeut  conducted  in  a  large  young  pecan  orchard  at  Jacksonville, 
Tex.,  it  appears  that  the  bud  moth  (Proteopteryx  deludana)  can  l>e  held  in 
check  by  winter  spraying  with  the  lime-sulphur  mixture.  The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  case  bearer  might  also  be  controlled  in  the  same  way. 

A  dangrerous  alfalfa  Insect,  E.  G.  Titus  {Agr,  Col.  Utah  Ext,  Dept.  Bui.  i. 
pp.  ^).— It  Is  stated  that  of  about  30,000  acres  of  alfalfa  In  Salt  Lake  County. 
Utah,  approximately  nine-tenths  was  injured  in  1909  by  the  alfalfa  leaf  weevil 
(Phytotiomus  tnurinus),  the  occurrence  of  which  In  this  country  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  348).  The  earliest  report  of  damage  In  Utah 
was  In  the  si>rlng  of  1904  near  Salt  I^ke  City. 

The  life  history  and  Injuries  are  briefly  described.  "The  eggs  are  laid  by 
the  full  grown  weevils  early  In  the  spring,  principally  in  April  and  May.  The 
eggs  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  plants,  but  principally  In  the  sheath, 
from  which  the  younger  letives  and  buds  are  growing.  They  hatch  In  from 
6  to  9  days,  the  young  worm  being  pale  yellowish  in  color.  They  at  first  feed 
concealed  In  the  developing  leaves,  buds,  and  even  flowers;  as  they  grow  oWer 
they  work  their  way  to  the  larger  leaves  and  completely  defoliate  the  plants. 
.  .  .  Early  in  the  fall  the  weevils  l>egin  leaving  the  fields  and  spreading  to 
new  territory,  flying  or  crawling  in  apparently  all  directions.  Before  frost 
comes,  they  seek  shelter,  either  in  the  crowns  of  the  alfalfa  plants^  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  under  leaves,  in  weeds  and  rubbish  along  ditch 
banks,  in  hay  or  straw  stacks,  or  any  well-sheltered  spot,  .  ,  ,  Where  infestation 
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Is  at  all  heavy,  which  is  especially  true  after  the  second  year  of  the  presence  of 
the  weevil  in  the  field,  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  injured  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths,  and  this  year  there  are  many  fields  where  there  are  not  500  lbs. 
of  good  hay  to  the  acre.  The  fact  that  the  worms  are  not  full  grown  when  the 
first  crop  is  cut,  causes  the  loss  to  the  second  cutting.  The  young  worms  are 
Jolted  off  the  plants,  work  their  way  back  to  the  stubble  and  feed  on  every  sign 
of  bud  and  leaf  that  appears,  thus  keeping  the  second  crop  from  starting  until 
they  are  fully  grown,  and  have  stopped  feeding." 

"  The  first  crop  should  be  cut  as  early  as  possible,  the  ground  disked  and  cross- 
disked  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  off  and  then  gone  over  with  a  leveler  In  the  same 
way.  These  operations  will  kill  a  large  percentage  of  the  young  worms.  Then 
force  the  second  crop  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  repeat  the  disking  and  leveling. 
Clean  up  all  ditch  banks,  fence  rows,  old  stack  grounds  and  rubbish  early  in  the 
fall  by  burning.    Ship  no  hay  out  of  the  infested  region." 

How  to  increase  the  death  rate  amongr  the  boll  weevils  during  winter 
80  as  to  protect  the  following^  year's  crop,  W.  Newell  {Crop  Peat  Com.  La. 
Ore.  28,  pp.  4). — ^This  circular  emphasizes  the  importance  of  fall  destruction 
of  all  cotton  plants  by  cutting  them  down  and  burning  before  October  15,  or 
at  the  latest,  November  1. 

The  chindi  bug,  F.  M.  Webster  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  113,  pp. 
27,  figs.  8). — This  circular,  based  on  Bulletin  69  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  452),  has  been  preimred  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  the  prompt  application  of 
preventive  measures  where  the  insect  is  found  to  occur  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  life  history,  food  plants,  and 
losses  caused  by  the  chinch  bug,  its  natural  enemies,  remedial  and  prev^itive 
measures  and  the  prospects  of  a  future  outbreak.  Within  the  last  year  (1908) 
a  number  of  complaints  of  serious  Injury  have  been  made  by  farmers  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Reports  of  serious  ravages  by  chinch 
bags  on  lawns  have  also  been  made  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  euonymos  scale,  J.  G.  Sanders  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  114, 
PP'  5,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  insect  is  said  to  be  the  most  serious  enemy  of  the  various 
species  and  varieties  of  Euonymus  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Its  attacks 
are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  this  genus,  although  it  has  been  found  infest- 
ing the  common  wild  bittersweet  {Celastrus  scandens),  especially  when  growing 
in  proximity  to  infested  Euonymus.  In  1886,  this  scale  was  reported  to  be  so 
destructive  to  Euonymus  at  Montpellier,  France,  that  it  rendered  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  plant  almost  impossible,  and  more  recently  reports  of  its  serious 
injury  to  Euonymus  japonica  have  come  from  Japan.  In  this  country  it  is 
reported  to  occur  from  Massachusetts  south  to  Georgia  and  in  Ohio  and  Cali- 
fornia.    It  is  also  known  to  occur  in  Italy  and  Ja[)an. 

This  scale  is  exceedingly  prolific,  the  plant  which  becomes  Infested  soon  be- 
coming completely  covered.  There  are  said  to  be  at  least  2  broods  each  season 
and  a  probable  third  one  in  the  Southern  States.  The  author  recommends  re- 
peated thorough  spraying  of  infested  plants  with  kerosene  emulsion  (not 
stronger  than  15  per  cent  oil)  at  intervals  of  2  weeks  between  the  first  of  May 
and  the  middle  of  June,  within  which  time  the  hatching  out  of  the  young  takes 
place.  The  deciduous  species  of  Euonymus  should  be  treated  after  the  falling 
of  the  leaves,  or  during  the  winter,  with  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  kerosene 
emulsion  or  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  1  gal.  of  water. 

The  house  fly,  Z.  P.  Metcalf  (N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.  Ent.  Circ.  25.  pp.  8,  figs.  5). — 
An  account  of  the  typhoid  or  house  fly,  its  life  history  and  relation  to  diseases, 
and  remedial  measures,  with  suggestions  for  cities,  villages,  and  country  places. 
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Descriptions  of  some  new  Tachinidaa,  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  (Ann.  Ent.  8oc, 
Amrr,,  2  (1909),  \o.  4,  pp.  2)3-230). — Six  penera  ( Phasmophaga,  Cyclotaphyrs. 
Paragermarla,  Eumasleera,  Rileyella,  and  Eucelatoria)  and  8  species  are  here 
described  as  new  to  science. 

Tlie  species  described  as  new  are  Phasmophaga  antennnlis,  reared  in  Wiscou- 
sln  from  Diaphewmera  femorata;  P.  meridionalis,  a  leaf-ovipositing  form  bred 
from  a  walking  stick  (Anisomorpha  bupresloides)  at  Cutler,  Fla. ;  CpdotaphrfM 
anser,  reared  from  importations  of  brown-tail  moth  from  Simferopol,  Russia: 
Tachina  japonica,  reared  from  importations  of  Porthetria  from  the  ricinity  of 
Tokio,  Japan;  Sisyropa  hemerocampcPy  a  .larvlpositing  form  reared  from  the 
white-marked  tussock  moth ;  Paragermarla  autumnalis,  a  leaf-ovipoeiting  form, 
collected  at  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.;  Eutnascicera  coccidella;  and  Coripli- 
gaster  sept  ent  rionalis  from  Maryland. 

Stegomyia  fasciata  in  the  French  Sudan,  G.  Bouffard  (BuL  8oc.  Path.  Exnt,. 
1  (1908),  No.  8,  pp.  45^-458,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909).  No.  5.  p. 
229). — An  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  yellow  feyer  mosquito. 

Some  common  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops,  W.  Newell  and  A.  H.  Rosen- 
FELD  (Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  27,  pp.  9S-131,  pi.  i,  figs.  21). — The  more  im- 
portant insect  enemies  of  the  truck  crops  in  Louisiana  are  considered  In  tliis 
circular.  These  are  the  imported  cabbage  worm,  liarlequin  cabliage  bug,  onion 
thrips,  strii>ed  cucumber  beetle,  twelve-spotted  cucuml)er  beetle,  Colorado  potato 
beetle,  iwtato  stalk  borer,  sweet  potato  weevil  (Cylas  formicarius).  bollworm, 
destructive  i)ea  aphis  (\eetarophora  pisi),  bean  leaf  beetle  (Ceratoma  tri- 
furcata),  Argentine  ant,  wireworms,  and  cutworms.  Remedial  measures  in- 
cluding cultural  methods,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  fumigation  are  briefly 
discussed. 

Insect  enemies  of  tobacco,  Z.  P.  Metcalf  (N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.  8pee.  Buh.  1999. 
Oct.,  pp.  72,  figs.  56). — ^This  bulletin  is  stated  to  be  based  on  correspondence. 
a  study  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  observations  and  experiments  con- 
ducted largely  in  Granville  County. 

Following  a  brief  general  account  of  the  injury  to  tobacco  by  insects,  their 
control  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  preparation  of  seedbed  and  soil, 
rotation  of  crops,  destruction  of  suckers  and  weeds,  and  spraying.  Where 
arsenicals  are  used,  the  last  spraying  should  be  done  at  least  2  weeks  and  pref- 
erably 3  or  4  weeks  before  harvesting.  Summarized  accounts  are  given  of  the 
more  Important  pests  of  the  crop,  which  for  North  Carolina  are  considered  to 
be  the  homworms,  tobacco  flea  beetle,  budworms,  and  cutworms.  Insects 
mentioned  as  occasionally  injurious  to  tobacco  are  the  grouse  locust  (Tettigidea 
lateralis),  pith  worms,  tobacco  leaf  miner,  or  splitworm  (Phthorinnta  oper- 
culella),  margined  blister  beetle,  little  brown-burrowing  cricket  (AnorogmUvs 
muticus),  and  splned  tobacco  bug  (Euehistus  servus).  The  lesser  insect  ene- 
mies mentioned  are  gra8shopi>ers  (Afelanoplus  fermur-rubrum  and  Trimero- 
tropis  citrina),  katydids,  cabbage  looper,  tree  crickets  (CEcanthus  spp.),  and 
corn  root  worm  (Diabrotica  12-punctata) .  The  cigarette  beetle  and  the  drnf- 
store  l)eetle  (Sitodrepa  panicea),  are  the  only  species  recorded  as  injuring 
stored  tobacco  in  the  State. 

A  bibliography  of  sugar-cane  entomology,  G.  W.  Kirkaldy  (HawaHan 
Sugar  Planters'  8ta.,  Div.  Ent.  Bui.  8,  pp.  75).— This  bulletin  consists  of  2 
parts,  first,  a  list  of  works  arranged  under  authors  (pp.  9-41),  thai,  a  prdlm- 
inary  list  by  orders,  of  the  insects,  spiders,  etc.,  occurring  in  sugar-cane  fields. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  species  representing  315  genera  are  listed. 

Notes  on  additional  insects  on  cultivated  pecans,  G.  W.  Herrick  and  R.  W. 
Harned  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909),  No.  4.  PP-  293-295) .—lirlet  notes  on  in- 
sects afTecting  pecans,  which  have  come  to  the  author's  attention  since  the  pub- 
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lication  of  Bulletin  86  of  the  Mississippi  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  992),  are 
presented. 

A  sawfly  ( Acordnlccrra  maura)  was  found  on  pecan  leaves  at  A^lcultural 
College,  Miss.,  though  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  serious  injury. 
Other  species  noted  as  occurring  on  pecans  in  the  State  are  a  large  unde- 
termined species  of  sawfly,  Aulacaspis  pcttiagona,  Chrysomphalus  ohacurus. 
Phylloxera  carywcaulis,  and  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

Insects  on  imported  nursery  stock,  P.  J.  Pabbott  (Jour,  Econ.  Ent.,  2 
(1909),  No.  4y  p.  305). — Eggs  of  the  rusty  tussock  moth  {Notolophua  antiqua) 
and  several  colonies  of  the  larvae  of  the  little  ermine  moth  (Hyponomeuta 
padella)  which  were  feeding  on  cherries,  as  well  as  the  brown-tail  moth,  are 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  New  York  on  Imported  seedlings. 

Division  of  nursery  and  orchard  inspection,  N.  E.  Shaw  (Ohio  Dept.  Agr., 
Div.  Nursery  and  Orchard  Imp,  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  46,  figs,  5). — This  is  a  brief 
report  of  the  work  of  Inspection  In  1908,  to  which  a  list  of  the  nurserymen  in 
the  State  is  appended.  ?rief  notes  are  included  on  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant insects  of  the  year  including  the  San  Jos§  scale,  woolly  aphis,  apple 
leaf-hopper,  locust  hispa  (Odontota  doraalis),  white-marked  tussock  moth, 
elm-leaf  beetle  (Oalerucella  luteola)  rose  chafer,  and  wheat  jointworm 
(Uosoma  tritici). 

Nursery  inspection  in  Louisiana,  A.  H.  Rosenfeld  (Jour,  Econ,  Ent.,  2 
(1909),  No,  4,  pp.  283-285). — ^A  description  of  the  inspection  methods  followed 
in  nurseries  in  which  deciduous  stock  is  grown. 

The  fumi^ration  of  nursery  stock  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  W.  Newell 
(Crop  Pest  Com,  La.  Circ,  29,  pp  139-150,  figs.  5).— This  circular  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  construction  of  fumigation  houses  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
process. 

Fumigation,  dosage,  and  time  of  exposure,  J.  L.  Phillips  (Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  2  (1909),  No.  4,  pp,  280-283).— A  brief  discussion  of  the  subject  as  re- 
bited  to  fumigation  of  nursery  stock. 

Analysis  of  Paris  green,  1908,  F.  D.  Fuller  (Penn,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  116, 
pp.  31). — The  results  of  analyses  of  400  samples  are  presented  in  tabular 
form.  The  amount  of  arsenic,  calculated  as  arsenious  oxid,  varied  from  53.94 
to  60.97  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  57  per  cent ;  the  arsenic  in  wnter-soluble 
forms  from  0.70  to  4.96  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  1.47  per  cent ;  the  arsenic 
combined  with  copper  from  45.91  to  58.28  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  54.35 
per  cent;  and  the  amount  of  copper  expressed  as  copper  oxid  from  21.68  to 
30.93  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  29.18  iier  cent.  There  was  apparently  no 
adulteration  with  white  arsenic. 

Publications  of  the  station  entomologist,  E.  D.  Sanderson  (Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  2  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  268-277).— The  author  here  discusses  Important  points 
relating  to  station  i)ublication8. 

FOODS— HITMAN  NUTRITION. 

Bumm  wheat  flour,  R  F.  Ladd  and  Emily  E.  Mat  ( North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec. 
Bui.  19,  pp.  10i}-ll4). — The  results  of  milling  and  bailing  tests  with  durum  flour 
are  briefly  reported  in  comparison  with  other  flours. 

**The  patent  flour  [from  the  durum  wheat]  was  of  good  quality,  the  yield 
was  74.4  per  cent;  for  the  first  clear,  22.7  per  cent;  and  for  the  second  clear. 
2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  flour;  while  the  total  yield  of  the  flour  was  70.7  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  milled,  or  not  quite  as  high  an  average  as  was  found  for  the 
durum  flours  in  the  experiments  [previously]  reported  [E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  859], 
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but  about  the  same  as  for  the  yield  for  Fife  and  Bluestem.  It  required  4  ba. 
and  38  Iba  fof  the  durum  wheat  tested]  to  produce  a  barrel  of  flour." 

The  data  f»btained  in  the  baking  tests  at  the  station  are  briefly  reported- 
Samples  of  tlurum  flour  were  sent  to  housewives  for  testing,  and  the  reports 
received  are  quoted. 

**  From  the  data  thus  far  gathered  with  regard  to  the  growing  of  dnrum 
wheat,  the  milling  of  the  same,  and  Its  value  for  bread  production,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions: 

"  It  is  claimed  by  the  farmers  that  durum  wheat,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  yields  much  better  than  our  hard  wheats  for  the  same  section  of  the 
State,  [and  that  it]  is  much  more  disease  resistant  than  other  wheats  generally 
grown  In  the  State. 

"  Durum  wheat  produces  as  much  straight  flour  as  either  Fife  or  Bluestem  in 
the  experiments  at  the  experiment  station.  The  number  of  bushels  required 
to  produce  a  barrel  of  flour  Is  no  greater  than  the  average  for  other  wheats. 

**  It  Is  claimed  that  It  takes  more  power  to  grind  durum  than  for  the  Fife  or 
Bluestem.  It  has  been  shown  that  processes  of  temi»ering  durum  may  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  flour-producing  quality  of  the  wheat 

"  Bread  from  durum  flour  Is  equal  to  that  produced  from  the  other  flours  a? 
found  on  the  market.  The  bread  Is  not  so  white  as  that  from  the  average  F\te 
or  Bluestem  flour,  having  more  of  a  creamy  api)earance.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  flavor  of  the  bread  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  produceil 
from  the  best  commercial  flours,  being  slightly  sweeter  and  having  a  more  natty 
flavor.  The  bread  from  durum  flour  holds  the  moisture  better  than  that 
produced  from  commercial  flours." 

Bleachlngr  flour,  H.  Rousset  (Rev.  G^n.  Chinu,  12  {1909),  No.  19,  pp.  SOS- 
S16,  figs.  7). — \  summary  and  digest  of  data. 

Millingr  and  baking:  tests,  F.  D.  Gardner  (Roller  Mill,  28  (1909),  No,  5.  pp. 
201-20^). — Tests  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion with  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Reliable,  and  Fulcaster  wheats.  .  Of  these 
Dawson  Golden  Chaff  has  given  a  larger  yield  than  the  other  varieties,  accord- 
ing to  the  tests  summarized.  According  to  the  analytical  data  quoted,  Ful- 
caster contained  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  more  protein  than  Dawson  Golden  Chaff. 

*'  Bushel  for  bushel,  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  and  Fulcaster  give  practically  the 
same  yield  of  flour.  The  flour  of  Fulcaster  is  highest  in  both  protein  and 
gluten.     Its  gluten  Is  also  relatively  high  in  gliadln. 

"  The  dough  from  Fulcaster  Is  fairly  tough  and  elastic ;  that  from  Dawscsi 
Golden  Chafl'  very  short  and  brittle.  From  equal  amounts  of  flour,  B^ilcaster 
makes  a  loaf  of  larger  volume  and  one  that  Is  lighter  and  of  better  texture. 
In  appearance  and  palatablllty  the  consumers  reported  In  favor  of  Fulcaster. 

"  This  Investigation,  Incomplete  as  It  Is,  shows  that  the  flour  from  the  soft 
white  wheat  Is  not  equal  to  that  from  the  red  wheat  when  made  Into  ordinary 
bread,  but  .  .  .  [doubtless  most  will  agree]  that  this  does  not  settle  the  whole 
(piestlon.  Flour  Is  extensively  used  for  purposes  other  than  bread  making,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  for  pastry,  crackers,  and  other  purposes  the  floor 
from  our  soft  winter  wheats  Is  equally  good  if  not  superior  to  that  of  tlie 
northwestern  si)rlng  wheats.  .  .  . 

"After  all  Is  done  and  said  there  Is  but  little  difference  in  the  nutritive  value 
of  flour  from  different  varieties  of  wheat.  Practically  the  only  difference  is 
the  way  In  which  their  products  please  the  eye  or  tickle  the  palate.  We  need  to 
study  bread  making  to  determine  tlie  best  manner  of  using  flour  made  fro© 
our  soft  winter  wheats." 

Belation  between  the  extent  of  dousrh  fermentation  and  starch  degrradation. 
M.  P.  Nkumann  and  I\.  Mohs  i/Anthl.  Agr.  Chem.,  S8  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  6SS- 
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635;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem,  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No,  20,  p,  1099).— -A  discussion 
of  the  i>art  played  by  carboh^-drates  In  the  fermentation  of  Hour.  The  author 
states  that  the  diastase  contained  in  the  flour  is  not  only  active  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  sugar  for  fermentation  but  is  also  capable  after  2  hours  of 
l)roducing  as  much  sugar  as  was  originally  found  in  the  dough. 

Pood  value  of  bread,  M.  E.  Jaffa  {Nat.  Baker,  U  (1909),  No.  166,  pp.  52, 
54). — In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  composition  and  digestibility  of 
bread  and  related  topics,  the  author  directs  attention  to  the  use  of  raisins  in 
bread  and  points  out  advantages  which  he  considers  such  bread  possesses. 
Mincing  the  raisins  before  mixing  them  with  the  dough  is  recommended. 

Analysis  of  a  sample  of  manioc  from  Reunion  Island,  E.  Kohn-Abbest 
[Rev.  8oc.  8ci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  )g55-255).— Analytical  data 
are  reported  and  discussed. 

Honey  in  cooking  and  confectionery  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Hort.  Colo.,  1908,  pp. 
102-108). — A  summary  of  recipes  for  dishes  in  which  honey  is  used  presented 
before  the  Colorado  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association  at  their  convention  in  Den- 
ver Deconber  8  and  9,  1908. 

The  effect  of  gelatin  in  ice  cream,  J.  Alexander  (Ztschr.  Chem.  u.  Indus. 
Kolloide,  5  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  101-109;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  II,  No.  15, 
p.  1270). — ^The  author  concludes  that  the  addition  of  gelatin  in  ice-cream  mak- 
ing hinders  the  coagulation  of  casein,  the  effect  being  similar  to  that  which 
he  states  is  obserred  when  gelatin  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver  solution  before 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  action  of  gelatin  in  ice  cream,  J.  Alexander  (pure  Products,  5 
{1909),  No.  12,  pp.  621-624).— ^otea  above. 

Law  regulating  the  sale  of  ices,  creams,  and  beverages  in  Algeria  (Rev. 
Municipal,  p.  313;  abs.  in  Rev.  8oc.  8ci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  8,  p. 
268). — ^The  reference  Journal  cited  quotes  the  title  without  conmaent 

Pepper  and  its  adulteration,  H.  A.  DucROS  (Bui.  Inst,  ^gyptien,  5.  ser.,  2 
{1908),  No.  2,  pp.  185-194). — Information  is  given  regarding  the  use  of  pepper 
in  Egypt  as  a  food  and  drug,  and  pepper  adulteration  is  discussed  with  special 
reference  to  local  conditions. 

Notices  of  judgment  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  112-116,  pp. 
9;  117-118,  pp.  3;  119-122,  pp,  7).— The  subjects  included  are  the  misbranding 
of  a  drug  product,  flour,  canned  apricots,  and  mineral  water,  and  the  adultera- 
tion and  misbranding  of  lemon  extract,  stock  feeds,  buckwheat  flour,  pepper, 
and  strawberry  extract. 

Ofllcial  inspections  (Maine  Sta.  Off.  Imps.  14,  pp.  101-140;  15,  pp.  14I- 
152).— The  first  of  these  publications  gives  the  text  of  the  Maine  food  and 
drug  law  as  amended,  together  with  the  standards  and  definitions  of  foods 
and  drugs  and  the  regulations  that  have  been  adopted  as  revised  to  September, 
1909.    This  material  is  provided  with  an  index. 

The  second  of  the  bulletins  discusses  the  sale  of  apples  and  standards  for 
oysters  and  reports  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
catsup,  cocoa,  flavoring  extracts,  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

A  personal  investigation  into  the  dietetic  theories  of  America,  A.  Brtce 
{BHt.  Med.  Jour.,  1909,  No.  2554,  PP-  1665-1668).— A  summary  of  information 
gathered  in  a  personal  visit  to  a  number  of  laboratories  and  institutions  In 
America  where  nutrition  investigations  are  made. 

Dietary  studies  in  rural  regions  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Bui. 
221,  pp.  142,  pis.  -J).— This  bulletin  contains  a  discussion  of  dietaries  in  Ameri- 
can rural  regions  and  the  results  of  dietary  studies  In  Vermont,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia, 
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Dietary  studies  in  Vermont  fanners'  families,  J.  L.  Hills  (pp.  7-19).— Foot 
dietary  studies  were  made,  three  in  farmers'  families  in  comfortable  cirnini- 
Ktanoes  and  one  in  the  family  of  an  olfleer  of  the  Vermont  Station.  <hi  an 
average,  the  cost  of  the  food  was  23  cts.  i^er  man  per  day,  its  protein  cooteot 
being  104  gm.  and  its  fuel  value  3,462  calories.  One  of  the  studies  was  made 
in  the  summer  and  another  with  the  same  family  in  the  winter. 

"  The  cost  of  the  summer  dietary  is  25  cts.  and  that  of  the  winter  dietary  & 
cts.  \yer  man  ver  day.  The  difference  seems  mainly  due  to  the  higher  cost  of 
eggs  and  dairy  products  during  the  winter.  Both  are  higher  than  the  average 
found  in  91  farm  dietary  studies  made  throughout  the  United  States,  bnt  In 
the  opinion  of  the  author  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  prices  quoted  are  market 
prices  applied  to  home-grown  products  makes  a  fair  discussion  of  the  relative 
economy  of  these  studies  out  of  the  question.  In  any  case  they  are  not  expen- 
sive, considering  the  circumstances  of  the  family.  Each  of  them,  bat  tbe 
winter  one  jwrticularly,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  with  intel 
ligence  and  care  the  home  maker  on  the  farm  can  provide  a  diet  as  varied  and 
attractive  as  her  sister  In  the  city,  and  at  a  moderate  cost." 

Dietary  studies  of  families  tiring  in  the  mountain  region  of  eastern  Tennci^ 
see,  C.  E.  Walt  (pp.  21-116).— A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Tennessee  mooa- 
taln  settlements  introduces  this  report  of  64  dietary  studies  made  with  mom- 
tain  families,  one  of  these  In  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city,  44  near  a  town  d 
about  3,(K)0  people,  and  the  remainder  in  families  more  remote  from  larp^ 
centers  of  iK>pulation.  The  majority  of  the  families  such  as  were  selected  for 
study  live  in  log  houses  or  simple  frame  houses  and  the  furniture,  etc  Is  very 
simple. 

On  an  average,  the  families  living  near  towns  obtained  85  gm.  protein.  117 
gm.  fat,  and  505  gm.  carbohydrates  per  man  per  day,  the  energy  value  of  the 
diet  being  3,650  calories,  and  its  cost  9.3  cts.  In  the  case  of  the  19  studies  in 
remote  districts,  the  diet  supplied  82  gm.  protein,  131  gm.  fat,  and  560  gm 
carlK)hyd rates  i)er  man  i)er  day.  the  energy  value  of  the  diet  being  3,731  calories, 
and  its  cost  7.4  cts. 

"These  studies  fully  confirm  the  popular  impression  that  the  diet  amoor 
the  i)eople  of  whom  these  families  are  typical  is  extremely  simple  and  chwp 
and  unattractive.  Judged  by  the  usual  standlirds.  Com  meal,  wheat  Hoar. 
and  fat  cured  iK>rk  are  the  principal  kinds  of  food,  to  which  ^  few  other  mate 
rials  are  added  in  varying  proportion.  In  general,  It  may  be  said  that  theff 
three  items  make  up  about  three-quarters  of  the  total  diet  There  Is.  on  tlw 
whole,  more  variety  among  families  living  in  or  near  the  towns  than  in  renn^te 
mountain  districts.  These  differences  are  probably  mainly  due  to  difTerenrt* 
in  the  buying  facilities  in  the  various  sections.  Even  the  most  varied  of  tbff' 
diets,  however,  are  much  simpler  than  the  majority  of  those  of  families  e)»- 
where  observinl. 

"  Of  the  animal  foods,  pork  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  in  the  majority 
of  castas  it  is  used  cured  or  salted.  .  .  .  Buttermilk  was  more  commonlj 
used  than  in  any  similar  studies;  skim  milk  was  also  In  fairly  common  o* 
but  whole  milk  appears  in  only  nine  cases.  In  general,  milk  was  most  tr^ 
consumed  in  families  where  a  cow  was  kept.  .  .  . 

**  The  most  common  vegetables  were  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  but  i)** 
both  dried  and  fresh,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  occasionally 
seen  in  the  lists.  Fresh  fruits  appear  to  be  little  used,  ev«i  in  summer.  V^ 
canne<l.  and  jellied  fruits  are  mentioned  occasionally,  sometimes  in  fon* 
I»e<nillar  to  the  locality,  such  as  dried  goo8el>errIes  and  blackberries." 

*'  On  the  whole,  these  dietaries  represent  as  much  energy  as  is  osoil  N^ 
rather  smaller  amounts  of  protein  than  those  indicated  by  the  staodJirdsis 
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desirable  for  persons  of  corresponding  occupations,  though  the  range  In  protein 
?onsiunption  is  great  and  some  of  the  families  had  rather  high  quantities.  .  .  . 
rbe  food  appeared  to  be  fairly  satisfying  to  the  people ;  enough  so,  at  any  rate, 
for  families  who  might  have  afforded  better  not  to  care  to  talce  the  trouble  to 
procure  It. 

"  [While]  the  people  of  whom  these  families  are  typical  are  .  .  .  considere<l 
Cairly  strong  and  well  developed  physically,  .  .  .  visitors  are  almost  invariably 
struck  by  the  quickness  with  which  these  mountaineers,  esi>eclally  the  women, 
Ittse  the  appearance  of  youth.  .  .  .  Tuberculosis  is  common  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  rather  high.  While  there  are  many  Individual  exceptions,  the  general 
impression,  confirmed  by  observations  made  in  connection  with  these  studies, 
is  that  these  mountaineers  are  not  active  or  energetic,  either  physically  or 
mentally,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  our  rural  population,  and  are  rather 
f!:enera]ly  lacking  in  ambition  and  progressiveness." 

Dietary  studies  in  Georgia,  H.  C.  White  (pp.  117-136).— Of  the  14  studies 
iiK-lnded  In  this  report  one  was  made  with  a  students*  t>oarding  club  at  the 
I'niversity  of  €reorgla,  one  In  the  family  of  a  mechanic,  and  one  In  a  negro 
family,  both  living  near  town,  and  the  remaining  11  with  families  in  mountain 
tlistrlcts.  The  living  conditions  of  the  mountain  families  were  very  much  the 
^me  as  noted  above  In  connection  with  the  Tennessee  families.  In  this  and  the 
other  studies  data  are  given  regarding  the  kind  and  amount  of  waste  and 
pirallar  topics. 

"The  protein  supplied  In  the  Georgia  studies  ranged  from  44  to  127  gms. 
per  man  per  day,  with  an  average  of  86  gms.  This  Is  2  gms.  more  than  the 
average  of  the  Tennessee  studies,  and  considerably  below  the  standard  require- 
ment* for  man  at  moderately  active  work.  .  .  .  The  fuel  value  was  [likewise] 
relatively  much  higher  than  the  protein  content,  ranging  from  2,207  to  5,970 
i-alorles,  with  an  average  of  44243  calories. 

**  In  a  few  studies  In  which  the  fuel  value  was  exceptionally  low  the  energy 
Kupplied  may  not  liave  been  entirely  sufficient,  but  In  general  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  met  the  needs  of  the  subjects.  Regarding  the  adequacy  of  the 
protein  supplied,  the  same  questions  arise  as  in  the  Tennessee  studies.  These 
people  evidently  attained  fair  physical  development  and  satisfied  the  demands 
of  their  appetites  on  a  protein  ration  considerably  below  the  standard.  .  .  .  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  class  of  which  they  are  typical  will  admit,  [however],  that 
they  age  rapidly,  seem  to  have  comparatively  little  i)ower  to  resist  disease, 
Ruch  as  tuberculosis,  and  are  neither  very  ambitious  nor  progressive." 

The  cost  of  the  diet  was  12  cts.  per  man  per  day. 

Discussion  of  American  rural  dietaries,  C.  E.  Wait  (pp.  137-142). — On  the 
basis  of  the  Investigations  here  reported  and  earlier  studies  of  a  similar  sort, 
the  general  question  of  diet  In  American  rural  regions  Is  discussed,  though  the 
author  realizes  that  the  data  are  limited  for  such  a  purpose. 

'*  While  the  number  of  farms  in  which  the  cooking  and  serving  are  as  good 
as  In  corresponding  town  or  city  homes  Is  large.  In  very  many  others  these 
features  of  the  diet  are  not  as  well  provided  for  as  the  means  of  the  family 
would  permit.  This  difference  is  undoubtedly  due.  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
jn-eoter  numl>er  of  kitchen  and  household  conveniences  in  the  city  homes.  The 
niral  [lopulation  Is,  however,  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  running  water,  lee  supplies,  good  drainage,  and  other  conveniences,  not  only 
in  wiving  labor  for  the  houseke«*pers.  but  In  raising  the  standard  of  litmie  life. 

"  There  are,  unfortunately,  certain  gi'oups  of  i)eople  .  .  .  wIjo  seem  out 
'»f  the  track  of  general  progress  and  among  wlumi  the  standards  of  living  have 
for  years  remained  low.    Prominent  among  these  are  two  groups  in  the  South- 
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eaHtern  States,  the  white  mountaineers  and  the  negroes,  in  such  regions  as 
the  so-called  '  hlack  belt,*  .  .  .  and  the  small  Mexican  fanners  who.  althongb 
living  in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  retaio 
the  cliaracteristic  habits  of  old  Spanish  Mexico. 

*'  The  mountaineer  families  stand  financially  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  as  do  the  poor  in  the  crowded  sections  of  the 
cities  to  the  city  dwellers  at  large.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moim- 
taineer  .  .  .  dietaries  .  .  .  compared  with  the  dietaries  of  city  families  in 
corresponding  financial  conditions,  .  .  .  cost  much  less  and  fumlsli  about  the 
same  amounts  of  energy,  but  are  low  In  protein  and  also  lacking  in  Tariety. 
-Data  are  not  available  for  discussing  at  length  the  quality  of  cooking  of  these 
mountaineer  families  as  compared  for  instance  with  that  of  the  city  poor  whom 
they  resemble  in  some  other  ways,  .  .  .  but  it  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  those 
making  the  studies  that  In  few  of  the  families  was  the  food  well  cooked  or  the 
diet  even  reasonably  attractive  to  a  person  with  the  usual  standards  of  li'ins. 
Compared  with  the  dietaries  of  families  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances 
throughout  the  country,  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages  appear— low 
cost,  sufficient  energy,  but  a  striking  deficiency  of  protein,  and  a  lack  of  variety 
in  the  materials  used.  Could  these  families  be  made  to  realize  the  importance 
and  comfort  of  such  improvements  and  conveniences  in  living  as  are  alreidy 
found  or  are  coming  to  be  appreciated  In  many  other  sections  of  the  conntrr, 
their  dietary  habits  could  undoubtedly  be  Improved  at  very  little  increase  of 
cost,  and  hand  in  hand  with  such  a  change  would  go  an  equally  Important 
improvement,  not  only  in  their  physical  but  also  in  their  social  and  other 
conditions.  One  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  dietary  studies,  snch  as  those 
here  reported,  is,  by  pointing  out  existing  errors,  to  pave  the  way  for  improTe- 
ment." 

Feeding  of  European  troops  in  Manchuria  during  the  war  of  1904-5,  V. 
XifeDViETSKY  (Rev,  Intend,,  1909,  No8.  180-lSk;  ahs,  in  Rev,  Soc.  Sei.  BvP- 
Aliment,  7  {1909),  Ao.  8,  p,  268).--The  reference  journal  cited  gives  the  title 
only. 

The  price  of  food  products  in  France,  E.  Levasseub  {Rev,  8(h\  Sck  Hffg. 
Aliment.,  7  {1909),  No,  8,  pp.  205-2-^0). — Statistical  data  are  summarized  and 
discussed. 

Modem  domestic  science  (Aasoe,  Schools  Dom,  8ci.  Lectures  1,  pp.  16;  t. 
pp.  16;  5,  pp,  13;  4,  pp.  16;  5,  pp  19;  6,  pp.  24;  7,  pp.  22;  8.  pp.  19;  9,  p^  2$, 
figs.  2;  to,  pp.  19). — A  series  of  pamphlets  designed  for  Instruction  by  corre- 
8i)ondence. 

The  topics  and  authors  follow :  The  Practical  Application  in  the  Home  of  a 
Knowledge  of  Food  Values,  by  Florence  PummlU ;  The  Removal  of  Spots  and 
Stains,  by  Mabel  T.  Wellman;  Interior  Decoration,  by  L.  Robertson:  Floors 
and  Floor  Coverings,  by  E.  Buckley;  The  Chemistry  of  Cooking,  by  W.  H. 
Boynton;  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  by  Caroline  L,  Hunt;  Household  Administra- 
tion, by  Helen  M.  Day;  Household  Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Pure  and  Adul- 
terated Food,  by  E.  N.  Eaton ;  Flreless  Cookery,  by  Frances  Seely ;  and  Market- 
ing, by  Caroline  L.  Hunt. 

The  destructive  effect  of  shaking  upon  the  proteolytic  farments,  A.  O. 
Shaklee  and  S.  J.  Meltzeb  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  25  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  81- 
112). — According  to  the  authors'  summary,  the  more  essential  results  of  tiie 
exf>erinient8  reix>rted  are  the  facts  *'  that  shaking  may  completely  destroy  the 
three  ferments — pepsin,  renniii,  and  trypsin;  that  they  are  destroyed  more 
i-ni)klly  at  higher  than  at  lower  temperatures;  that  trypsin  is  more  easily  de- 
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stroyed  than  pepsin;  and  that  the  shaking  produced  by  the  respiratory  move- 
ments is  capable  of  causing  some  destruction  of  the  ferments.  Recent  experi- 
ments by  other  investigators  show  also  that  other  ferments  may  be  inactivated 
by  sliaking.  .  .  . 

**  The  assamption  is  here  made  that  the  nature  of  the  destruction  of  ferments 
is  similar  to  tliat  which  takes  place  in  the  destructl6n  of  living  cells,  and  that 
shaking  affects  a  certain  structure  which  is  common  to  living  cells  as  well  as 
to  red  blood  corpuscles  and  to  ferments." 

In  experiments  on  the  effects  of  respiratory  movements,  ferments  in  rubl)er 
or  glass  containers  of  suitable  construction  were  introduced  into  the  stomach 
and  peritoneal  cavity,  a  dog  and  rabbits  serving  as  subjects. 

Nudein  synthesis  in  the  animal  body,  K.  V.  McCollum  (Amer.  Jour. 
Physiol,  25  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  120-l\l). — ^Normal  and  special  rations  were  used 
in  these  experimental  studies  which  were  made  with  rats  as  subjects.  In  the 
authors  opinion  the  recorded  data  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 
*'The  palatabllity  of  the  ration  is  a  most  important  factor  in  animal  nutri- 
tion. Without  palatabllity  the  ration  may  })088ess  all  the  necessary  food  ingre- 
dients and  yet  fail  to  properly  nourish  an  animal.  The  failure  of  previous 
efforts  to  maintain  animals  on  a  mixture  of  relatively  pure  proximate  constitu- 
ents of  our  foodstuffs  was  due  to  tlie  lack  of  palatabllity  of  such  mixtures. 
When  sufl3cient  care  is  given  to  changing  the  character  and  flavor  of  the  food 
supplied  in  such  simple  mixtures,  it  is  possible  to  induce  an  appreciable  amount 
of  growth.  Very  young  animals  adapt  themselves  to  a  ration  possessing  a  low 
degree  of  palatabllity  much  better  than  do  adults. 

"Other  things  being  satisfactory,  all  the  phosphorus  needed  by  an  animal, 
for  skeleton,  nuclein,  or  phosphatid  formation,  can  be  drawn  from  inorganic 
phosphates. 

"The  animal  has  the  power  to  synthesize  the  purin  bases  necessary  for  its 
nuclein  formation  from  some  complexes  contained  in  the  protein  molecule,  and 
does  not  necessarily  use  purin  bases  of  exogenous  origin  for  this  purpose." 

The  neurocytological  reaction  in  muscular  exertion. — I,  Preliminary 
communication.  The  sequence  of  the  immediate  changes  in  the  Purkinje 
cells,  D.  H.  DoLLEY  {Amer,  Jour.  Physiol.,  25  (1900),  \o.  S,  pp.  151-111,  pis, 
2).— In  experiments  with  dogs  exercised  in  a  treadmill,  studies  of  the  cere- 
bella  showed  that  physioic^cal  activity  in  nerve  cells  "  results  in  a  definite 
and  consecutive  sequence  of  events  which  are  the  morphological  expressions 
of  the  abstract  terms  activity,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion."  According  to  the 
author,  the  interpretation  of  the  various  types  of  cells  and  their  division  into 
stages  is  based  lirimarily  upon  theories  of  the  size  relations  of  nucleus  and 
cell  body  and  of  their  interdependence  as  regards  a  mutual  Interchange  of  mate- 
rial, and  upon  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  chromidial  apparatus  to  nerve 
cells. 

As  the  result  of  contlnueil  activity,  there  is  first  a  steady  increase  of  (he 
basic  chromatic  material,  then  a  decrease  until  "  there  results  a  functionally 
exiiausted  ceil  entirely  devoid  of  basic  chromatin."  The  different  stages  in 
this  process  are  described. 

"The  sequeuce  of  events  Is  exactly  identical  with  that  previously  descril)e(l 
for  anemia  and  shock,  and  the  reaction  to  purely  physiological  states  corrob- 
orates the  opinion  advanced  tliat  the  changes  in  these  conditions  are  a  mani- 
festation of  functional  activity  and  ref)re8ent  phases  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.' 
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ANIMAL  PBODVCnON. 

The  causation  of  sex,  E.  R.  Dawson  (London,  1909,  PP*  196;  rev,  in  8cL 
rrofj.  Twentieth  Cent.,  4  (1909),  \o,  JS,  pp.  165.  166;  Amer.  Xat.,  43  (1909), 
\o.  516,  pp.  756-762). — The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  to  present  evi- 
dence based  on  clinical  material  to  show  that  sex  is  determined  in  the  unfer- 
tilized ovum;  that  in  the  human  species,  and  perhaps  in  all  mammals,  the 
female-bearing  ejtjfs  are  productnl  only  in  the  left  ovary  and  male-bearing  in  the 
right  ovary  because  the  weaker  sex  must  be  derived  from  the  ovary  of  the 
weaker  side;  and  that  ovulation  takes  i)laee  alternately  from  right  to  left  ovary. 

The  secret  of  sex,  R  R.  Dawson  (N€t€  York,  1909,  pp.  $4,  pi.  /).— An 
abridged  edition  of  the  work  noted  above. 

The  causation  of  sex,  H.  E.  Jordan  (Amer.  Nat.,  43  (1909),  Xo.  516.  pp. 
156-162). — This  is  a  review  and  criticism  of  the  views  outlined  in  the  book  noted 
above.  It  is  pointed  out  that  well-known  facts  established  by  researches  in 
cytology  and  com i>a rati ve  embryology  are  left  out  of  account  in  Dawson*s 
theory  of  sex  determination  and  that  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
clinical  evidence  presented.  "  By  the  same  methods  it  would  probably  be  as 
easy  to  prove  the  reverse  i>osition,  that  is,  that  females  come  from  the  riglit 
ovary  and  males  from  the  left." 

Mendelian  action  on  differentiated  sex,  D.  B.  Hart  (Proc.  Roy.  Hoc.  EdinK 
29  (1908-9),  No8.  6,  pp.  601,  608;  1,  pp.  609-618,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy  Hicrog, 
Soc.  [London],  1909,  yo.  6,  pp.  lOS-105).— An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  sex 
gametes  with  e8i)ecial  reference  to  the  Mendelian  theory  of  sex  Inberitance. 

The  author  thinks  that  gametes  originate,  not  from  the  germ  or  sperm 
epithelium,  but  from  the  primitive  germ-cell,  a  generalization  which  he  calls  tlie 
Owen-Weissmann  law.  Ovarian  and  testicular  teratomata  are  considered  ti> 
be  |>art8  of  embryos  originating  from  primitive  germ  cells  which  have  beea 
reduced  to  gametes  but  which  have  retained  in  part  the  power  of  zymotic 
development  not  normally  possessed  by  a  gamete  except  by  union  with  another 
gamete. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  human  zygote  is  an  impure  dominant  of  Fi  in 
Menders  scheme  and  that  the  dominant  and  recessive  determinants  do  not 
segregate  normally,  hence  in  the  twinning  of  one  zygote  we  always  get  an  eqna! 
division  of  sex  determinants.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  some  animals,  as  in  cattle.  According  to  this  view  the  free-martin 
is  not  a  sterile  cow  when  the  potent  twin  is  a  bull,  but  a  sterile  bull  with  the 
recessive  sexual  determinants  segregated  in  it,  that  is,  an  extracted  recessive, 
Concerning  the  sex  of  bees,  it  is  stated  that  the  view  of  the  origin  of  the  drone, 
a  |)erfect  male  from  an  unfertilized  egg,  is  neither  a  fact  nor  a  theory,  but  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

I  The  law  of  ancestral  heredity],  B.  Davenport  (Breeder's  Qaz..  56  (1909). 
Nos.  25,  pp.  1368,  1S69;  26,  pp.  im,  1425;  57  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  16,  17).— A  series 
of  articles  which  discuss  the  similarity  l)etween  parent  and  offspring  and  the 
imiK)rtance  of  Galton*s  ancestral  law  for  breeding  operations. 

The  studies  of  (>alton  on  human  stature,  and  those  of  Rietz  on  the  inheritance 
of  milk  fat  production,  jireviously  notetl  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  278),  are  used  to  illus- 
trate the  law  that  though  there  may  bi»  no  close  resemblance  i>etween  an  indi- 
vidual and  its  immediate  parent  a  study  of  large  numbers  will  show  that  there 
Is  a  resemblance  bet\vet»n  an  individual  and  its  total  ancestry.  Parents  produce 
a  great  variety  of  offspring  and  in  those  from  excei)tional  parents  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  me<li<KTity.  To  jjrevent  undesirable  regression  accurate 
records  must  be  kept  of  animals  used  for  breeding  purposes.    At  present  there 
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is  no  adequate  method  for  making  official  records  of  what  an  aulmal  really  is 
with  a  view  to  baiefiting  future  breeders  who  wish  to  know  the  facts  long 
after  the  animal  is  dead.  The  ancestral  pedigree  should  contain  a  complete 
record  of  characteristics. 

The  evolution  of  British  cattle  and  the  fashioning  of  breeds,  J.  Wilson 
(London,  1909,  pp,  VUI-\-147,  figs.  25).— This  book  treats  of  the  different  types 
of  cattle  found  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  historic  and  prehistoric  times 
with  special  reference  to  the  origin  of  existing  breeds. .  Use  is  made  of  MendeKs 
law  in  explaining  the  results  brought  about  by  blending  the  types  brought  from 
time  to  time  by  foreign  invasiona 

Studies  on  the  history  of  breeds  of  swine,  especially  those  of  Sweden, 
A.  PiaA  iZool.  Jahrh.,  1909,  Sup.  10,  No.  2,  pp.  2SS-U6,  figs.  52)^-Thl8  is  chiefly 
a  study  of  the  subfossil  bones  of  swine  found  In  Sweden. 

Descriptions  and  measurements  of  skeleton  fragments  found  In  the  various 
deposits  are  given  In  detail  and  a  classification  of  the  different  types  is 
made.  The  systematic  position  of  the  peat  hog  Hus  palustris,  which  the  author 
thinks  is  a  domesticated  form  of  8.  acrofa.  Is  described  at  length.  Besides  8. 
jmliuttfis  and  the  wild  si)ecies  8.  scrofa  fenis  antiquus,  the  author  makes  5  other 
types,  wholly  or  partially  domesticated,  which  are  modifications  of  one  or  both 
of  the  aix>ve-named  Ki)ecie8.  According  to  the  chronology  of  Montellus,  the  pig 
first  appeared  in  Sweden  as  a  domesticated  animal  in  the  neolithic  period  about 
;»IH)  B.  1\  The  bones  of  tame  swine  which  are  found  with  those  of  the  wild 
species  in  the  older  deposits  are  larger  than  those  in  the  more  recent,  which 
leads  the  author  to  believe  that  tame  swine  of  the  stone  age  were  not  of  Asiatic 
origin  but  are  domesticated  forms  of  indigenous  swine.  Feral  swine  became 
diminished  in  size  by  Inbreeding,  as  is  the  case  with  all  animals  under  condi- 
tions of  primitive  domestication,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  peat  hog. 
A  bibliography  of  the  subject  Is  appended. 

The  character  of  the  blood  in  horses  of  diffM^nt  breeds,  W.  I^  Yakimoff 
and  Nina  Kohi.  (Monatsh.  Prakt,  TUrheilk.,  21  {1909).  \o.  3-4,  pp.  U6-I46).— 
The  blood  of  English  thorouglibred  and  halfbred  saddle  and  trotting  stallions 
contained  a  larger  numl>er  of  red  corpuscles  than  the  blood  of  heavy  work 
borsea  There  was  but  little  difference  In  the  number  of  leucocytes.  The  blood 
of  English  breeds  was  more  alkaline  than  that  of  others,  but  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference  In  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in  the  different  breeds. 
'Feeding  stuffs  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  J.  Dekker  (Meded.  Dept.  Landb.  [Dutch 
F.ast  Indies],  1909,  So.  i^,  pp.  103). — This  monograph  contains  analyses  of 
native  and  introduced  grasses,  forage  plants,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  in  the 
Dutch  Bast  Indies.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  their  feeding  value,  esijecially 
for  horses,  and  numerous  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Studies  on  the  gain  in  nitrogen  in  well-fed  grown  animals,  K.  Frihke 
{Landw.  Vers.  8tat.,  71  {1909),  \o.  6,  pp.  Ui-^S2).—lu  this  investigation  8 
grown  wethers  were  ted  for  6  months  on  hay.  Animals  Nos.  1  and  2  were  then 
slanghtered  and  their  carcasses  weighed  and  analyzed,  Xos.  3  and  4  fed  for  111 
days  on  a  narrow  ration  1 : 2.S8  consisting  of  hay,  field  beans,  and  sunflower 
cake,  Nos.  5  and  6  fed  for  104  days  on  a  normal  ration  1 :  5.02  consisting  of  hay, 
fiM  beans,  and  ground  barley,  and  Noa  7  and  8  held  as  a  reserve  and  fed  a 
wide  ration.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period  the  remaining  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered. 

A  considerable  gain  in  nitrogen  and  In  lean  meat  was  found  although  the 
actual  gain  in  nitrogen,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  dressed  carcasses,  was 
luiich  less  than  was  shown  by  the  digestion  coefflcioiit.  According  to  the  nitrogen 
Imlance  the  average  dally  available  nitrogen  i)er  head  for  sheej)  Nos.  3  and  4 
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was  3.68  gm.  tbougb  the  slaughter  test  showed  the  actual  gain  in  nitrogen  to  be 
only  1.19  gni.  daily.  For  Nos.  5  and  6  the  difference  was  not  so  large,  thf 
average  daily  available  nitrogen  i)er  bead  according  to  the  nitrogen  babince 
being  3.48  gni.  while  the  slaughter  test  showed  an  average  daily  gain  in  nitrogen 
of  l.Cl  gm.  per  head.  The  heart,  liver,  lungs,  and  kidney  were  much  heavier  ii; 
the  animals  fed  the  narrow  ration. 

On  cellulose  disrestion  in  domestic  animals,  A.  Schettnert  and  E.  lih^cu 
(Berlin,  TierUrztl,  Wchnschr.,  25  (1909),  Nos.  .Jo,  pp.  826r-829;  ^7,  pp.  867- 
869). — A  review  of  recent  investigations  on  this  subject,  together  with  a  report 
of  an  experiment  with  dogs  which  Indicates  that  cellulose  Is  not  digested  by 
them.  It  is  i)ointed  out  that  previous  exi>erlment8  yielding  affirmative  results 
were  obtained  by  using  defective  methods  for  determining  the  cellulose  content. 

The  disappearance  of  pentosans  from  the  digestive  tract  of  the  cow,  R  V. 
McCJoLLUM  and  W.  A.  Bbannon  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  3t  (1909)^  No.  11,  pp. 
1252-1260). — This  is  a  report  of  a  preliminary  series  of  experiments  on  the  rela- 
tive ease  with  which  the  pentosans  from  different  plants  disappear  from  the 
digestive  tract  of  an  animal  and  on  the  behavior  of  the  methyl  itentosans  during 
digestion. 

Bovlnes  were  used  as  they  are  the  most  efficient  of  all  animals  for  utilizing 
coarse  feetiing  stuffs.  The  animals  used  In  these  experiments  were  grade  Dur- 
bams,  purchased  when  calves,  and  weighing  about  35()  lbs.  each.  They  were 
placed  upon  rations  derived  from  a  single  plant  source,  the  same  Individuals 
being  used  In  both  series  of  experiments.  When  the  collections  of  excreta  were 
made  for  analysis  the  animals  had  been  on  their  resi>ective  rations  for  a  period 
of  about  9  months.  This  gave  abundant  time  for  the  de\''elopment  of  special 
flora  in  their  digestive  tracts  In  case  certain  varieties  of  organisms  found  a 
more  suitable  food  supply  In  one  case  than  in  another. 

The  pentosan  content  was  determined  by  converting  the  pentosans  Into  fnr- 
furol  by  the  official  method.  The  nutritive  ratios  and  calorific  values  were  made 
alike  In  the  different  rations  to  reduce  the  Influence  of  varying  amounts  of  pro- 
tein. So  small  an  amount  of  pentose  sugars  was  found  in  the  urine  that  this 
factor  was  disregarded.  The  pentosans  of  the  com  plant  were  found  present 
in  a  form  which  Is  less  resistant  than  those  of  wheat  and  oats.  The  methyl 
pentosans  disappeared  In  greater  amount  than  did  the  simple  pentosans  The 
following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  with  the  different  rations: 

Disappearance  of  pentosans  in  the  digestive  tract  of  hov^es. 


Animal. 


Daily  ration. 


1-year-old  calf ,  51bs.  conimeal;  7  lbs.  com  stover; 

2  lbs.  gluten  meal. 
Same  animal  at  2  years  of  , do 


age. 


I* 


1-year-old  calf i  7  lbs.  wheat  straw;  67  lbs.  whole 

I      wheat;  0.3  lb.  wheat  gluten. 
Same  animal  at  2  years  of  i do 

age.  I 

1 -year-old  calf ,  7  lbs.  oat  straw:  7  lbs.  rolled  o&ts. . 

Same  animal  at  2  years  of do 

age.  I 


Total 
amount  of 
pentosans 
in  ration. 


Oram*. 
1,218.2 

1,392.0 

1,107.8 

1,261.5 

1,083.8 
1,103.2 


'«^*^f         methyl 
pentonns. 


an( 
pentosans. 


Prrcmt. 
67.56 

66.87 

5S.55 

46.18 


58.87  I 
56.52  I 


PerceaL 

78.  SI 

?1S3 

82.S 

S0.S1 
6L06 


I 


In  order  to  determine  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the 
cow  In  these  ex[)erlments,  a  series  of  fermentations  was  carried  on  for  14  days 
with  com  fodder,  wheat  straw,  and  oat  straw.    The  behavior  of  the  pentosans 
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of  the  plants  was  the  same  with  these  artificial  cultures  of  fecal  bacteria  as 
iu  the  feeding  experiments.  Those  of  the  com  plant  were  less  resistant  than 
those  of  the  oat,  and  those  of  the  oat  less  resistant  than  those  of  the  wheat. 

Exi>eri]xient8  in  -pig  feeding,  T.  I.  Mairs  and  S.  W.  Doty  {Pennsylvania 
Sta,  Bui.  95,  pp.  9-16,  figs.  6). — Middlings  and  a  mixture  of  com  chop  and 
tankage  were  compared  as  feeds  for  growing  and  fattening  pigs. 

Six  pure-bred  Cheshires  14  weelis  old  were  used  for  the  experiments,  which 
lasted  17  weeka  Lot  1,  which  received  a  ration  of  middlings,  made  au 
average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.945  lb.  at  a  cost  of  7.4  cts.  per  pound.  For 
lot  2.  fed  corn  chop  and  tankage  3 : 1,  the  corresponding  values  were  1.257  lbs. 
and  7.3  cts.  per  pound.  In  the  slaughter  tests  the  lots  dressed  resi)ectively 
78.4  i>er  cent  and  81.7  per  cent  of  the  live  weight.  The  feeds  were  rated  as 
follows:  Middlings  $30.  corn  chop  $34,  and  tankage  $28  per  ton. 

"  Pigs  on  a  ration  of  middlings  alone  made  better  use  of  their  feed  at  first 
than  those  on  a  ration  of  com  chop  and  tankage,  but  later  the  exact  reverse 
was  the  case.  The  pigs  ou  the  exclusive  middlings  ration  were  not  as  active 
and  healthy  as  those  ou  com  chop  and  tankage,  neither  did  the  former  eat 
with  the  same  relish.  .  .  .  Neither  ration  proved  very  profitable  for  grow- 
ing and  fattening  pigs.  The  corn  chop  and  tankage  had  a  slight  advantage  iu 
cost  per  pound  of  gain." 

Practical  swine  management,  J.  G.  Fuller  (WisconHin  tit  a.  Bui.  i8.J,  pp. 
S-22,  figs.  13). — The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  advise  the  beginner  and 
student  and  to  answer  a  large  number  of  questions  which  frequently  confront 
the  swine  breeder.  The  chief  topics  treated  are  the  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  the  feeding  and  care  of  breeding  swine,  the  care  of  young  pigs,  buildings 
for  swine,  and  preventive  measures  for  the  common  diseases  and  parasites  of 
swine. 

Sustaining  horses  in  long-distance  travel,  L.  Ooilvy  (Breeder's  Oaz.,  56 
(1909),  No.  24,  pp.  1292-1294).— An  account  of  the  methods  of  feeding  employed 
in  recent  tests  of  long-distance  riding.  The  advantages  of  feeding  both  sugar 
and  molasses  are  pointed  out  The  best  mode  of  use  for  a  long  journey  is 
stated  to  be  about  1  lb.  of  sugar  in  5  qts.  of  water.  In  some  cases  horses  have 
to  be  taught  to  take  it  in  this  form  though  they  will  readily  eat  sugar  iu  the 
feed. 

State  horse-breeding  and  army  remount  buying  in  France  {Dept.  Agr.  and 
Teeh.  Instr.  Ireiand  Jour.,  10  (1900),  Xo.  i,  pp.  ',3-o9,  pis.  ,}).— An  account  of 
the  system  of  state  aid  to  horse  breeding,  the  chief  features  of  which  have  been 
in  existence  since  1665.  At  the  i)re8ent  time  there  are  22  state  studs  which  ure 
required  by  law  to  keep  about  3,450  stallions  of  various  breeds.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  1,709  approved  stallions  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  and 
191  authorized  stallions.  The  object  of  state  aid  was  to  keep  the  army  sui)- 
plled  with  an  approved  type  of  horse  fit  for  service.  The  annual  cost  to  the 
state  is  about  £1.146,000. 

The  cattle  trade  of  western  Canada,  J.  G.  Ruthebford  (Canada  Dept.  Agr., 
Braneh  Live  Stoek  Comr.  8pee.  Rpt.  1909,  Aug.,  pp.  2S). — A  si)ecial  report  con- 
taining a  brief  history  of  the  Canadian  range  and  present  methods  of  beef  pro- 
duction In  Canada. 

Annual  wool  review  (Bui.  Nat.  Assoe.  Wool  Manfrs..  39  (1909),  No.  4,  pp. 

517-558,  pi.  1). — ^The  usual  annual  account  of  the  sheep  industry  and  wool 

production  of  the  world,  with  statistical  tables  of  the  number  of  sheep,  the  wool 

products  of  1909,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of  wool  and  woolen  goods. 

The  egg  of  the  fowl  and  its  preservation  by  cold  storage,  F.  Lfr(  ard<:: 

(L'Orii/  dc  I'oule  sa  Conservation  par  le  Froid.     Paris,  190H.  pp.  13^.  figs.  2). — ■ 

ThlB*book  treats  of  the  biology  and  chemistry  of  the  egg,  nature  and  causes  of 
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the  changes  In  egg»  as  they  grow  stale,  effect  of  gases  ou  the  micro-organisms 
of  the  egg,  methods  of  preserving  eggs  in  lime,  at  low  temperatures,  and  by 
carbonic-acid  gas  under  pressure,  and  the  extent  of  the  egg  industry  in  diffescat 
countries. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  egg  of  the  common  fowl  and  the  changes 
during  incubation,  W.  R.  G.  Atkins  (Bio-Chem.  Jour,,  ^  (1909),  So.  10,  pp. 
JtSO-JfHJi), — The  difference  Jiu  osmotic  pressure  between  the  bl<M>d  and  egg  led 
the  author  to  study  the  changes  in  pressure  during  inculmtion  with  the  folNw- 
Ing  results:  **The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  egg  of  Gallvs  bankiva,  as  calculated 
from  freezing  point  depressions,  rises  during  incubation  from  al>ont  5.5  atmos- 
I>heres  to  about  7.3  atmospheres,  the  latter  value  being  approximately  that  of 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  of  the  same  bird. 

"  Bacterial  action  during  incubation  may  cause  the  pressure  to  rise  to  over 
8  atmospheres.  The  view  is  put  forward  that  birds  are  descended  from  organ- 
isms with  an  osmotic  pressure  of  5  atmospheres  or  less." 

Profitable  poultry  (Quart,  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd.  Agr„  27  (1908),  No,  107,  pp,  ^2, 
pis,  7,  figs,  57,  dgms,  2), — This  report  is  devoted  to  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  land  and  water  fowls  most  generally  reared  on  American  farms,  with 
directions  for  their  breeding,  maintenance,  and  profitable  management. 

DAIRY  FABMING^DAIBYING. 

Swedish  method  of  judging  dairy  bulls,  G.  Leufv^n  {K.  Landtbr,  Akad. 
Uandl,  och  Tidskr.,  1,8  (1909),  No,  4,  pp,  298-S 15 ),— The  author  discusses  the 
methoil  of  judging  dairy  bulls  followed  during  late  years  by  the  Malmohus 
Agricultural  Society,  in  which  the  value  of  the  animals  is  determined  by  cod- 
sideriug  (1)  the  ancestors  of  the  bull,  (2)  the  milk  or  butter  fat  production  of 
the  dam.  and  (3)  the  conformation  of  the  bull.  The  results  obtained  in  the 
work  of  the  cow-testing  associations  during  late  years  supply  accurate  data  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat  by  cows  and  form  the  basis  for  glvmg 
credit  for  points  under  (1)  and  (2).  Information  as  to  the  power  of  the  bull 
to  imijrove  or  decrease  the  production  of  their  offspring  is  secured  from  these 
(lata  by  comparisons  of  the  average  annual  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
by  the  daughters  and  the  dams  of  the  daughters  of  the  different  bulls,  rndw 
(3)  the  size  and  development  of  the  bull  are  considered,  and  the  form  of  the 
different  jmrts  of  the  body  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  standards  of  production  given  refer  to  the  lowland  breed  of  Swedish 
cattle;  somewhat  lower  figures  apply  to  the  Ayrshire  breed,  the  only  other 
breed  of  cattle  of  imiwrtance  in  the  South-Swedish  counties. 

Beport  of  the  Malmohus  cow-testing  associations,  1908-8,  J.  Xnxsoif  and 
K  Nanneson  (Malmo.  Ldns,  HushdU,  Sdllsk,  Kvrtlsskr,,  1909,  No,  2,  pp.  Slk- 
J,JH,  pi.  I ) . — The  rei)ort  covers  the  work  for  the  year  of  140  testing  asaociatioos. 
which,  with  14  others  In  oi)eration  a  portion  of  the  year,  include  over  2,400  herds 
with  an  aggregate  of  about  48,000  cows.  The  average  production  for  all  the  cows 
was  3,452.6  kg.  milk  and  112.85  kg.  butter  fat  (average  fat  content,  3.27  per  coit >. 
with  a  maximum  production  i>er  association  of  4.165.2  kg.  milk  and  139.86  kg.  fat 
Three  of  the  associations  have  been  in  existence  for  10  years  or  more,  and  that 
at  Hvilan  in  operation  for  11  yeai*s.  During  the  10  years  the  production  of  the 
3  associations  has  increased,  on  the  average,  1,002.2  kg.  milk  and  36.71  kg.  butter 
l>er  head,  and  at  the  same  time  the  returns  per  100  feed  units  have  increased. 
Whereas  no  herd  reached  an  average  milk  production  of  4,000  kg.  during  the 
first  year,  15  of  the  40  herds  in  the  3  a8^'ociation8  exceeded  this  production 
during  the  tenth  year,  and  there  were  18  herds  below  3,000  kg.  the  first  year. 
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but  only  2  the  tenth  year.  These  figures  indicate,  in  general,  the  influence  of 
the  work  of  the  cow-testing  aiwociations. 

Bep<n-t  of  the  woi^  of  the  experiment  station  and  dairy  institute  at 
Kleinliof-Tapiau,  Hittcheb  {Ber.  Vers,  Stat,  u,  Lehranst,  Molktc,  Kleinhof- 
Tapiau^  J90H-9,  pp.  30), — This  reiiort  includes  records  of  dairy  cows  and  data 
on  the  composition  of  milk,  nmnufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  related' 
topics. 

On  the  value  of  soy  bean  cakes  and  soy  bean  meal  for  feeding  milch  cows, 
X.  Hansson  {McddeU  OentralanM,  Forsoksr.  JordbrukHomrtldet,  No,  iJ,  pp,  51; 
K,  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  ^8  (1909),  No,  J,  pp.  S12-.kt9 ;  Fuhling's 
Landw,  Ztg,,  59  (1910),  No,  2,  pp.  Ji9-S3). — Feeding  trials  were  conducted  at 
2  Swedish  dairy  farms,  with  3  groups  of  6  cows  each  at  each  farm.  Com- 
Iiarison  between  sunflower  seed  cakes  and  soy  bean  cakes  or  soy  l)ean  meal 
(extracted)  showed  that  both  these  feeds  are  well  adapted  for  feeding  of 
dairy  eow«,  even  in  quantities  of  1.5  to  2  kg.  per  head  daily;  larger  quantities 
C!au8ed  an  off  flavor  in  the  butter.  In  feeding  value  0.9  kg.  soy  l)ean  cakes  or 
0.05  kg.  soy  bean  meal  were  found  equal  to  1  kg.  of  sunflower  cake. 

Eacperiments  with  suerar  beet  pulp,  N.  O.  H.  Bang  and  A.  V.  Lund  (Bcr.  K„ 
\et.  og  Landbohojskoles  Lab,  Landokonom,  Forsog  [Copenhagen],  65  (1909), 
pp,  62 ) . — ^A  report  of  experiments  in  preserving  l>eet  pulp  in  trench  silos  and  in 
feeding  both  fresh  and  siloed  beet  pulp. 

The  silo  experiments  were  made  at  5  different  farms  and  were  continued  for 
a  period  of  3  years.  The  fresh  pulp  was  placed  in  trenches  in  the  fleld,  about 
3i  yds.  wide  and  15  in.  deep,  the  length  varying  according  to  the  amount  of 
available  pulp.  The  quantities  of  pulp  ranged  from  18  to  54  tons  in  the 
different  trials.  It  was  weighed  and  sampled  as  filled  in  the  trenches  and 
promptly  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil,  generally  about  6  in.  thick,  either  on 
the  day  of  filling,  or  the  following  day  at  the  latest,  and  left  for  2  to  18  months 
in  the  different  trials  before  the  second  sampling  and  weighing  took  place. 
The  quantity  of  the  siloed  pulp  was  excellent  in  all  cases,  a  result  brought 
about,  in  the  author's  opinion,  largely  by  the  promptness  with  which  the  pulp 
was  covered  with  soil.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  pulp  was 
practically  all  in  the  form  of  albuminoids,  and  that  the  water  content  of  the 
siloed  inilp  was  always  about  0.5  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  corresf)ond- 
ing  fresh  pulp.  The  losses  observed  in  gross  weight,  dry  matter,  and  nitrogen 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Percentage  losses  in  siloing  sugar-beet  pulp. 


2  months. 


!  Prrrent. 

Grow  weight 17.8 

Dry  matter 18.8 

Albaminoidfi 11.2 


4  months,  i  G  months. 


I'ercent,  ' 
28.9  I 
19.4  ' 
16.0 


Per  rent. 
29.4 
24.7 
20.3 


9  months. 


Per  rent. 
85.4 
81.1 
21.0 


12  months. 


l*er  cent,    j 
50.2 
48.3  I 
86.1 


I 


18  months. 


Per  cent. 
57.7 
51.8 
42.8 


Pulp  in  the  fresh  and  siloed  condition  was  compared  with  mangels  (Barres) 
in  separate  trials  with  milch  cows  conducted  on  2  different  farms,  the  cows 
being  separated  into  2  lots  of  10  each.  Equal  amoufits  of  dry  matter  in  the 
pulp  and  in  mangels  were  fed,  and  the  quantities  were  larger  than  would 
ordinarily  be  used  by  Danish  farmers,  being,  on  the  average,  46.1  lbs,  mangels 
and  61.8  lbs.  pulp  per  head  daily. 

The  results  of  the  various  trials  showed  that  the  roots  and  the  beet  pulp 
possess  very  nearly  the  same  feeding  value,   the  beet   pulp  having  a   slight 
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advantage  as  regards  the  amount  of  milk  produced  and  the  gain  In  weight  by 
the  cowH.  The  amotmt  of  protein  in  the  beet-pulp  rations  was  invariably  higher 
and  the  nutritive  ratios  of  these  rations  somewhat  narrower  than  those  of  the 
root  rations.  According  to  these  trials  |  lb.  mangels  and  1  lb.  beet  pulp 
(either  fresh  or  siloed)  have  a  similar  feeding  value;  since  the  dry  matter 
content  of  roots  decreases  with  the  advance  of  the  season,  and  that  of  tlie  pulp 
increases,  this  ratio  will  vary  with  the  season  as  well  as  with  variations  in 
the  dry  matter  contents  of  the  two  feeds. 

The  use  of  by-products  in  feeding  dairy  cows,  C*  Pobcheb  (Rev,  Hyg,  et 
MM,  Infant,,  8  {1909),  \o.  5-6,  pp.  ^8/-5(?4).— A  discussion  of  the  use  of  by- 
products with  s|)ecial  reference  to  the  production  of  normal  milk.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  waste  from  distilleries  and  sugar  mills  when  fed  In  too  large  quanti- 
ties may  cause  the  milk  to  produce  a  toxic  effect  when  used  for  feeding  children- 
Payment  of  milk  according  to  its  quality,  O.  Jensen  (M<ElkerUi4L,  Zi 
(1909),  No.  39,  pp.  831-839).— A  practical  application  of  the  author's  reductase 
fermentation  method  of  examination  of  milk  delivered  at  creameries,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  523). 

On  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  P.  G.  Heinemann,  A.  B.  Lcckhabdt, 
and  A.  C.  IIiCKs  (Jour,  Infect.  DUeaaes,  7  {1910),  No.  t,  pp.  ^7-66).— Bacterial 
counts  were  made  of  milks  taken  at  various  stages  in  the  production  of  **  certi- 
fied *'  milk.  Seimrator  cream  was  found  to  contain  a  smaller  number  of 
bacteria  and  separator  skim  milk  a  larger  numl)er  than  the  whole  milk  from 
which  they  were  obtained.  The  bacterial  count  in  milk  obtained  by  mixhig 
the  cream  and  Hklni  milk  from  the  separator  is  higher  than  that  of  tlie  original 
milk,  which  l>ears  out  the  theory  tiiat  clumps  of  bacteria  are  broken  up  by 
the  process  of  (^entrifugalizing,  thus  Increasing  the  number  of  colonies  but  not 
the  actual  numl>er  of  individuals.  For  the  same  reason,  straining  milk  through 
ab8<>rl»ent  cotton  i)efore  l)ottllng  results  in  a  higher  l>acterial  count  for  the 
strained  milk. 

**  Polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  of  the  neutrophile  type,  large  mononuclear 
leucocytes,  and  small  lymphocytes  appear  normally  in  the  separator  slime  of  the 
milk  of  healthy  cows,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  they  bear  no  relation  to  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  present,  inclusive  of  streptococci. 

**  Eosinophiles  may  occur  In  the  slime  of  the  aeiwrator.  The  cause  and 
significance  of  their  presence  remain  problematical. 

**  The  white  corpuscles  In  milk  of  normal  and  diseased  cows  and  in  the  Moo*l 
of  the  same  animals  should  be  studied,  differentiated,  and*  classified.** 

There  Is  a  short  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  score  card  which  it  is  thoufsbt 
should  be  so  extende<i  as  to  include  more  items  and  give  more  detail. 

Notes  on  milk  hygiene,  O.  Jensen  (Mwlkeritid.,  22  (1909),  No.  46,  pp.  99S- 
1005,  flgs.  2;  Rvv.  UHi.  Lait,  8  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  49-60,  figs.  2 ) .—Determina- 
tions made  by  the  author  show  that  the  bottled  whole  milk  sold  by  4  large 
dairy  comimnles  in  Coi)enhagen  contained,  on  the  average.  400,000  to  912,000 
bacteria  i)er  cubic  centimeter,  pasteurized  whole  milk  76,000  to  262,000,  milk 
intendtHi  for  infant  feeding  80.0(K)  to  1,000,000,  and  half-skimmed  pasteurised 
milk  21^,000  to  035,000  bacteria.  Raw  milk  sold  in  small  city  dairies  and  milk 
deiK)t8  had  an  average  bacterial  content  of  1,000,000  to  32,000,000  per  centimeter. 
The  following  standards  are  suggested:  For  pasteurized  bottled  milk,  less  than 
30,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  retention  of  color  in  the  reductase 
test  for  at  least  6  hours;  all  other  unskimmed  milk,  1,000,000  bacteria  and  at 
least  2  hours*  retention  of  color:  milk  for  infaiit  feeding  must  in  addition,  if 
the  color  does  not  disai)i»ear  within  7  hours,  give  no  appreciable  gas  formatloD 
in  the  fermeutatifm  test 
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Investigations  on  raw  milk,  J.  Petebsen  {MwlkeHUd,,  22  (1909),  No,  28, 
pp,  61O-620:  Milch  /Ag.,  SH  (1909),  So.  38,  pp,  4^7-//.>9).— Data  on  the  per- 
ceutages  of  fat  nitrogen,  total  dry  matter,  specific  gravity,  and  other  properties 
of  milk  are  presented. 

Bop  J  milk  in  Bhode  Island,  L.  J.  Cole  and  P.  B.  Haolet  (Rhode  Island 
Hta.  Bui,  1 86,  pp.  129-152) .—T\x\^  is  a  study  of  an  abnormal  milk  which  acquired 
a  ropy  character  in  12  to  24  hours  after  being  set 

'*  Butter  made  from  cream  which  was  made  ropy  in  the  laboratory  by  inocu- 
lation with  the  organism  showed  the  following  characteristics:  <1)  It  was 
l<mg  in  'coming';  (2)  it  was  sufficiently  viscid  to  adhere  to  the  paddle  during 
the  working;  (3)  it  had,  when  finished,  an  unfavorable  (soft  and  sticky)  con- 
sistency;  (4)   the  flavor  was  unimpaired." 

The  apparent  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  micro-organism  closely  related  to 
Bacillus  lactis  viscosvs.  This  organism  was  unable  to  hold  Its  own  with  other 
bacteria  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  laboratory  experiments  It  was  possible 
to  produce  ropiness  in  good  milk  or  cream  by  inoculating  with  small  amounts 
of  pure  cultures  of  this  organism,  which  was  also  isolated  In  a  pure  culture 
from  the  white  specks  found  In  butter  which  had  been  made  from  the  ropy  milk. 
A  further  study  showed  that  the  source  of  Infection  was  not  in  the  udder  of 
the  cow,  the  dust  of  the  stable,  the  water  supply,  nor  from  exposure  to  the  air 
in  the  cellar,  but  occurred  on  the  straining  cloth  and  possibly  on  the  other 
utensils.    The  character  of  the  organism  is  described  in  detail. 

"Ropiness  in  milk,  when  once  it  has  gained  entrance  to  a  dairy  or  farm,  can 
be  eltmlnaterl  by  the  following  method:  (1)  Wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water,  then  scald  and  place  In  the  sun  for  several  hours,  all  utensils  used  In  the 
process  of  handling  the  milk  (this  to  include  pail,  strainer,  straining  cloths, 
containers,  cream  pans  and  covers)  ;  (2)  during  the  handling  of  the  milk 
keep  the  bands  perfectly  clean;  (3)  wash  the  teats  and  udders  of  the  cows  In 
warm  water,  each  time,  before  milking." 
A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 
The  milk  of  goats  and  asses,  C.  Michel  (Rev.  Uyg.  et  MH,  Infant,,  8 
(1909),  \o.  5-6,  pp,  5ie-5k0;  Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  \  (1910),  No.  1,  pp,  1-28),— 
A  summary  of  Investigations  on  the  composition  and  nature  of  the  milk  of  goats 
«nd  asses  with  Hi)ecial  reference  to  their  use  as  substitutes  for  cow*s  milk  In 
human  nutrition. 

A  study  of  factors  influencing  the  composition  of  butter,  C.  E.  Lee,  N.  W. 
Hepburn,  and  J.  M.  Barnhabt  (Illinois  Hta.  Bui,  181,  pp,  5/5-366).— This 
bulletin  reports  studies  made  In  sampling  butter  and  on  the  Influence  of  tem- 
perature, pasteurization,  overworking,  and  other  factors  which  affect  the  com- 
position of  butter. 

No  difference  was  found  in  the  water  content  of  samples  taken  from  the 
middle  or  either  end  of  the  churn.  The  average  water  content  of  samples 
from  52  cbumings  was  approximately  1  per  cent  higher  when  taken  from 
the  chums  than  the  average  of  all  the  samples  taken  from  the  tubs  before 
storage,  and  there  was  about  the  same  difference  in  sjimi)les  taken  from  the 
same  butter  before  and  after  storage.  The  average  water  content  of  80  con- 
secutive chumlngs  in  samples  taken  from  the  chum  was  14.32  i)er  cent,  in 
tubs  24  hours  later  13.71  per  cent,  and  after  6  or  7  months  storage  12.62  per 
<'ent.  Samples  from  the  chum  also  contained  more  water  than  those  taken 
from  the  tray  after  It  was  printed.  In  tests  with  a  trier  and  spatula  there 
was  no  more  variation  In  water  content  than  between  several  samples  taken 
in  the  same  manner  from  one  chum.  As  a  rule  there  was  a  variation  in  the 
water  content,  ranging  from  0.1  to  1.0  per  cent,  between  different  samples 
representing  the  same  buttej.    The  average  variation  was  about  0.5  i)er  cent. 
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Additional  results  obtained  are  as  follows:  ** There  was  no  Tariation  In 
v/ater  content  between  half  worked  and  worked  butter  or  after  the  third 
revolution  of  the  chum  until  working  was  pompleted.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  composition  of  butter  made  from  cream  held  1  to  3  hours  and  that 
held  12  to  15  hours  at  churning  temperature.  Butter  of  the  same  compositioo 
can  be  made  from  either  pasteurized  or  unpasteurized  cream.  Dry  and  wet 
salting  methods  are  identical  as  far  as  composition  is  concerned.**  '*Tbe 
Iiercentage  of  water  in  butter  is  affected  by  the  make  of  chum.  Churning 
of  butter  washed  with  water  differing  10**  in  temperature,  produced  butter 
with  an  average  difference  in  water  content  in  40  comparisons  of  1S9  per 
cent." 

In  comparing  the  water  cont^it  of  butter  in  the  chum  with  tliat  from  tubs 
24  hours  later  and  from  one  of  these  tubs  melted,  the  average  water  content 
in  12  samples  was  found  to  be  from  the  chum  14.56  per  cent,  from  the  onmehed 
tubs  18.84  per  cent,  and  from  the  melted  tubs  14.20  per  cent  Id  anotlier  lot 
of  12  samples  the  average  water  content  in  tul>s  24  hours  after  packing  was 
18.03  per  cent,  from  the  same  tub,  frozen,  after  6  or  7  months  in  storage  12.M 
per  cent,  and  from  the  same  tub  melted  13.07  per  cent 

In  1907  the  average  butter  fat  content  of  the  cream  each  day  for  56  chum- 
ings  was  452.57  lbs.  and  of  this  amount  447.15  lbs.  was  recovered  in  the 
butter.  The  only  loss  being  in  the  buttermilk.  From  tliis,  "  it  is  reasoiiable 
to  conclude  that  the  tub  sample  quite  accurately  represents  the  average  com- 
position of  the  butter."  In  1908  from  80  chumlngs  the  average  amount  of 
butter  fat  received  each  day  was,  according  to  the  patron's  test,  899.79  Ihs.: 
by  the  test  before  the  starter  was  added  893.2  lbs.;  and  by  tlie  test  after  tlie 
starter  was  added  892.71  lbs.  The  average  butter  fat  recovered  was  accord- 
ing to  the  churn  samples  883.43  lbs.  and  from  the  tub  samples  892.57  Mm. 

The  average  overrun  wh^n  based  upon  butter  fat  churned  was  20J>  per  cent 
the  highest  overrun  being  26.7  per  cent  and  the  lowest  15.3  per  cent  **The 
greatest  factor  influencing  overrun  obtained  in  creamery  operation,  is  the 
sampling  and  testing  of  the  milk  and  cream  received.  An  error  of  0.1  per 
cent  In  testing  4  iJer  cent  milk  and  1  per  cent  In  40  per  cent  cream  will  alter 
the  overrun  3  per  cent." 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  composition  of  butter  upon  quality,  scores  by  5  differ- 
ent Judges  indicate  that  a  reasonable  variation  in  composition  does  not  affect 
quality. 

Keeping  qualities  of  batter.  I,  General  studies,  W.  S.  Satee,  O.  Rahh. 
and  Bell  Fabrand  (Michigan  Sta.  Tech,  Bvl,  1,  pp,  5-61,  fig.  J).— The  investi- 
gations reported  in  this  bulletin  were  undertaken  to  obtain  basic  data  for 
further  work  on  special  problems  connected  with  the  keeping  quality  of  butter. 
Twelve  lots  of  butter  were  obtained  in  May  and  June  from  different  cream«rie8 
and  put  in  storage  at  temperatures  from  -f  20  to  — ^10*  C.  The  butter  wu 
scored  by  experts  when  fresh  and  from  time  to  time  during  storage.  The 
history  and  scoring  of  each  sample  is  given  in  detail. 

With  few  exceptions  all  samples  kept  in  storage  above  the  freezing  point  had 
become  unfit  for  use  before  November.  In  most  cases  they  were  very  randd, 
but  no  other  flavors  were  noted  except  moldiness. 

The  water  content  of  all  the  samples  was  very  uniform,  ranging  from  12.W 
to  14.67  per  cent.  The  salt  content  had  a  greater  range,  from  1.06  to  3.78  pa* 
cent.    These  factors  were  thought  to  show  no  difference  in  the  keeping  quality. 

The  use  of  a  starter  in  preparing  the  cream  for  churning  appeared  to  have  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  scores,  for  without  a  single  exception  the  average 
scores  of  8  lots  where  a  pure  culture  starter  was  not  used  were  lower  than  the 
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average«  of  the  8  lots  where  a  commercial  pure  culture  starter  was  em|)loyed. 
Aa  between  gathered  cream  and  cream  separated  from  whole  milk  the  scores 
were  decidedly  contradictory. 

The  sampleB  with  high  acidity  came  from  creameries  where  the  conditions 
were  bad.  The  fat  was  decomposed  in  all  samples  stored  at  5"*.  At  lower  tem- 
peratures different  results  were  obtained,  in  some  cases  a  distinct  increase  of 
free  acids,  in  others  only  a  slight  decrease  or  increase.  Acidity  and  score  were 
not  always  related.  There  was  no  apparent  relation  l)etween  the  total  amount 
of  free  acid  and  the  amount  of  volatile  free  acid. 

"The  moat  interesting  result  of  our  chemical  analyses  of  butter  is  certainly 
the  fact  that  samples  which  are  scored  rancid  or  even  very  rancid  did  not  have 
the  slightest  increase  of  acidity.  This  seems  to  Indicate  that  rancidity  of  cold 
storage  butter  is  not  connected  with  a  hydrolysis  of  fat  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  for  the  same  reason  can  not  dei)end  upon  decomposition  products  of  gly- 
cerin. It  seems  improbable  that  fat  should  be  decomposed  in  any  other  way, 
since  we  can  not  conceive  of  an  oxidation  in  the  interior  of  a  60-lb.  butter  tub. 
and  an  anaerobic  decomposition  is  almost  impossible  because  of  the  lack  of 
oxygCTi  in  the  fat  molecule." 

In  identifying  the  bacteria  the  classification  of  Ck)nn,  Esten,  and  Stocking 
(E.  S.  R,,  18,  p.  979)  was  used.  A  total  of  87  different  species  of  organisms 
was  found,  most  of  them  only  once  or  twice.  The  lactic-acid  Imcteria  were  the 
only  organisms  regularly  present.  The  most  frequent  species  was  Micrococcus 
lactis  variant.  An  orange  variety  of  this  species  was  often  present  in  fresh 
butter.  All  of  the  yeasts  found  were  nonspore  producers.  The  most  frequent 
molds  were  Oidium  lactis,  PenicUlium  glaucum,  and  Aspergillus  glaucus.  In  no 
Hlngle  Instance  was  an  organism  found  which  failed  to  grow  well  under  aerobic 
(H)nditions. 

Tlie  lactic-acid  Imcteria  in  percentages  of  the  total  number  found  in  fresh 
butter  decreased  fairly  regularly,  there  being  in  November  14  to  17  \^r  cent  of 
the  original  number  alive,  and  in  February  only  6  per  cent.  The  decrease  of 
bacteria  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  concentration  of  brine  in  the  butter, 
though  salt  was  not  the  only  reason  for  this  decrease.  "  The  better  keeping  of 
bacteria  in  the  high  salted  samples  can  be  explained  in  two  different  ways. 
Probably  tlie  low  salted  butter  was  frozen  in  cold  storage  and  the  bacteria 
eould  no  longer  multiply  but  died  slowly,  as  was  found  in  the  iced  milk  by 
Rlschoff;  whereas  in  the  high  salted  butter  the  brine  is  not  frozen  and  the 
bacteria  liave  a  cliance  for  a  very  slow  development.  It  may  l>e  iK>sslble,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  brine  surrounded  by  fat  and  distributed  In  small  droi>s  does  not 
solidify  In  cold  storage.  The  bacteria  of  the  low  salted  buttei*s  develop  more 
rapidly  and  of  course  decrease  earlier  than  the  slower  growing  germs  of  the 
high  salted  butter.**  The  decrease  of  the  nonlactic  bacteria  In  Noveml>er  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  lactics.  while  in  February  there  was  no  further 
decrease  but  apparently  a  slight  increase  of  the  nonlactlcs.  The  frequency  of 
each  8i)ecle8  is  given  in  detail. 

A  small  irregular  yeast  was  the  most  interesting  organism  because  of  Its 
frequency  and  its  high  number,  which  reached  several  millions  In  some  samples. 
It  was  found  comparatively  seldom  in  fresh  butter  but  developed  in  storage 
rapidly  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  salt.  The  February  examination  showe<i  a 
decrease  in  number  but  not  in  frequency.  A  liquefying  yeast  was  not  found 
In  the  warm  storage  but  kept  its  frequency  In  the  colder  ones.  A  round  yeast, 
on  the  contrary,  grew  almost  exclusively  on  samples  kept  above  the  freezing 
point.    A  pink  yeast  disappeared  In  the  coldest  storages  in  February. 

Only  4  fat-splitting  organisms  were  found  in  fresh  butter  and  none  in  old 
hotter.    Rancidity  may  have  been  caused  in  some  cases  by  these  organisms,  but 
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lu  other  eases  the  cause  of  rancidity  was  not  isnown.  **  Since  in  the  dfcomposi- 
tion  of  fat  all  the  different  glycerids  are  usaally  attacked  in  the  same  way. 
and  since  less  than  10  \}er  cent  of  the  fatty  acids  of  butter  have  any  taste  at 
all.  it  seems  improbable  that  the  rise  of  acidity  of  0.3°,  which  is  the  hlghes^t 
increase  noticed  in  the  12  good  samples,  could  cause  a  rancid  taste."  As  there 
were  so  few  fat-splitting  bacteria  "  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any 
other  possible  way  of  decomposing  fat  without  the  production  of  free  acids,  or 
^vliether  the  off  flavor  is  mostly  due  to  cleavage  products  of  other  substances 
in  butter.  e8i)eclally  of  protein  which  certainly  could  give  rise  to  strongly  tast- 
ing and  smelling  com()oundB." 

Pure  cultures  of  many  of  the  organisms  found  were  incubated  in  a  cold 
storage  room  at  a  temperature  of  4  to  5°  C.  A  large  number  of  them  were 
found  to  Im?  capable  not  only  of  remaining  alive,  but  also  of  growth  and  deveknv 
ment  at  a  comparatively  lyw  temi)erature,  when  provided  with  a  suitable  nutri- 
ent pabulum  and  protected  from  Inhibit! ve  substances. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Keeping  qualities  of  butter.  U,  The  influence  of  salt,  m.  The  deeoin- 
position  of  proteins,  O.  Rahn,  C.  W.  Brown,  and  I>.  M.  Smith  (Michigan  8ta, 
Tf'ch,  Bui.  2,  pp.  S-'iU  fi09.  6). — A  continuation  of  the  work  noted  above. 

The  specific  problems  studied  were  the  influence  of  salt  upon  microbial  life 
and  the  changes  wrought  uimn  the  proteins  by  micro-organisms.  For  this  work 
there  was  obtained  from  a  single  churning  four  30-lb.  tubs,  2  with  salt  and  2 
without  salt,  from  each  of  3  different  creameries.  One  of  the  salted  and  one 
of  the  unsalted  samples  from  each  lot  were  placed  in  the  laljoratory  storage 
at  +4  to  -i-10**  C,  and  the  other  two  in  a  I^nslng  cold  storage,  which  main- 
tained a  temperature  of  —-4  to  —6''.  Samples  of  both  the  unsalted  and  salted 
butter  were  also  taken  from  the  chum  from  which  the  first  bacteriological  and 
chemical  analyses  were  made.  The  butter  was  scored  at  three  different  times, 
the  relative  scores  showing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  keeping  unsalted  bntter 
for  a  longer  time  than  salted  butter. 

The  methods  for  making  the  chemical  determinations  are  given  in  detail 
In  all  samples  the  percentages  of  salt  and  moisture  decreased,  and  after  about 
R  months  of  storage  there  was  considerable  difference  between  the  fresh  and 
the  old  samples.  The  average  loss  of  moisture  was  in  the  3  salted  warm  sam- 
ples 3.67  i>er  cent,  In  the  unsalted  warm  samples  1.66  per  cent,  in  tlie  salted 
cold  samples  2.73  per  cent,  and  in  the  unsalted  cold  samples  0.99  per  cent  Tbe 
brine  concentration  was  nearly  constant,  proving  that  the  loss  of  moisture  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  leakage,  hence  it  is  concluded  that  in  coniimring  water- 
soluble  compounds  with  butter  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  by  reeordin? 
them  not  in  i>ercentages  of  butter  but  in  percentages  of  the  moisture.  Tlii> 
method  of  interpretation  was  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  Roluble  nitrogen, 
which  allowed  however  for  soluble  substances  only. 

All  sami>les  without  salt  stored  at  -f6**  showed  a  very  high  increase  in  acid- 
ity, but  notwithstanding  this,  the  comparative  scores  of  the  salted  sampk* 
at  +0°  are  higher  than  those  of  the  unsalted  at  — 6**.  Inasmuch  as  2  out  of 
6  samples  stored  at  —6*  remained  for  8  months  without  an  increase  in  acidity 
and  as  they  deteriorated  in  scores  from  93  and  90  to  82  and  79.  refii^ectirely. 
an  increase  of  acidity  is  not  necessarily  coincident  with  the  siwiling  of  butter. 
The  soluble  acids  obtained  from  the  washing  of  the  butters  constituted  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  acidity  and  ran  almost  parallel  with  it. 

There  was  very  little  loss  of  lactose  during  storage,  and  apparently  little  or 
no  relation  between  the  water-soluble  acids  and  the  amount  of  lactose  lo^- 
So  much  lactose,  especially  in  the  unsalted  warm  samples  which  had  an  abun- 
dant growth  of  molds,  was  not  expected,     **  There  is,  of  course,  a  iiossibility 
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that  reducing  substances  have  l>een  formed  during  the  storing  and  that  our 
results  do  not  give  the  correct  amount  of  lactose." 

The  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  Increased  a  little,  due  to  the  loss  of  water 
that  carried  away  the  soluble  substances,  the  nitrogenous  material  being  In 
large  part  Insoluble.  In  the  average  oX  all  samples  the  total  nitrogen  in  fresh 
butter  was  0.072  per  cent,  for  that  stored  100  days  0.0745  per  cent,  and  for  that 
stored  250  days  0.075  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  butter. 

The  salted  cold  samples  showed  a  comparatively  slight  increase  In  amid 
'nitrogen.  In  the  unsalted  cold  and  salted  warm  samples  the  increase  was 
slightly  larger,  while  in  unsalted  warm  samples  it  rose  to  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Samples  from  the  creamery  with  the  highest  scored 
butter  had  the  least  ctiange  The  lots  scoring  a  little  lower  and  made  from 
a  low  quality  of  cream  had  an  increased  degradation  of  protein,  while  the 
butter  with  the  lowest  score  yielded  the  largest  amount  of  proteid  cleavage 
products. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen  not  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate  and  also  those 
not  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  Increased  gradually  as  the  butter  was 
kept  in  storage.  Those  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  increased  and  after  a 
time  decreased,  but  not  below  the  initial  amount.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  possibly 
butter  proteins  In  the  course  of  degradation  pass  from  a  form  that  is  not 
precipitated  by  tannic  acid  into  a  form  that  Is  precipitated  but  then  again  into 
a  form  not  precipitated. 

At  short  intervals  the  micro-organisms  in  the  butter  were  counted  according 
to  the  types  of  colonies.  Only  4  species  occurred  with  remarkable  frequency, 
viz,  lactic-acid  bacteria,  2  yeasts,  and  Otdium  laciis.  The  2  yeasts  were  the 
same  as  those  in  the  preliminary  investigations  designated  "rapidly  liquefy- 
ing "  and  **  small  irregular "  yeasts.  The  lactics  decreased  from  the  first  day 
of  storing,  at  first  rapidly,  then  more  slowly.  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
year's  Investigations,  the  decrease  In  the  cold  storage  samples  was  larger  in 
the  unsalted  samples.  Above  the  freezing  point,  however,  the  two  ran  parallel, 
the  unsalted  samples  having  at  all  times  about  twice  as  many  bacteria  as  the 
salted  ones. 

The  Jiqnefylng  yeast  occurred  frequently  in  the  butter  from  two  of  the 
creameries,  while  In  all  the  34  Investigations  of  the  butter  from  the  other 
creamery  it  was  found  only  5  times.  It  did  not  increase  except  in  the  unsalted 
samples  at  +6**.  The  nonliquefylng  yeast  showed  an  Increase  In  all  butters, 
the  numbers  never  very  high  but  with  a  pronounced  increase  at  all  times. 
The  unsalted  warm  samples  had  the  highest  counts,  these  amounting  to  10 
I>er  cent  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria.  This  yeast  was  not  found  In  fresh  butter 
and  appeared  on  the  plates  only  after  about  10  days.  O.  lactis  showed  an 
increase  in  the  unsalted  samples  but  not  in  the  salted. 

Pure  cultures  were  made  with  agar  plates  containing  brine  to  ascertain  which 
micro-organisms  were  able  to  multiply  in  the  salt  concentration  usually  found 
'  in  butter.  On  a  12  per  cent  salt  agar  there  was  a  good  growth  of  various 
organisms.  The  bacteria  did  not  thrive  well,  while  the  2  yeasts  grew  abun- 
dantly, the  liquefying  yeast  appearing  In  about  2,000  cells  and  the  nonliquefylng 
In  about  30,000  cells  per  gram  of  butter.  O.  lactis  was  found  in  about  the  same 
number  as  the  nonliquefylng  yeast.  After  3  months  of  storage  the  butter  was 
plated  in  a  24  per  cent  salt  agar  and  20,000  cells  of  the  nonliquefylng  yeast  were 
found  per  gram  of  butter.  Other  cultures  showed  that  the  resistance  of  the  non- 
liquefying  yeast  to  unfavorable  conditions  as  salt  and  cold,  and  even  with  the 
two  combined.  Is  remarkable.  It  was  able  to  thrive  at  a  temperature  of  — 6", 
even  though  its  growth  was  retarded  by  salt.  "Whether  this  yeast  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  off  flavor  of  cold  storage  butter  Is  questionable.     It  occurs 
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\u  so  small  uiimbers,  a1>out  10,000  to  WMKK)  i)er  jfrani  at  the  highest,  that  it  mold 
hardb'  t*ause  any  material  chemical  chaui^es.  Besides  It  grows  ver3'  sJowIy  io 
sterile  milk,  pnMiucIng  no  amiarent  change  except  a  slight  alkalinity.  Bnt  tlie 
texture  of  butter  is  quite  dfTTereut  from  that  of  milk,  and  changes  may  oecnr 
under  such  conditions  which  never  take  place  in  skim  milk*"* 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  keeping  of  butter  in  cold  storage.  H,  The  influence  of  9alt.  m, 
The  decomposition  of  protein  in  butter,  O.  Rahn.  C  W.  Bbown,  and  L.  M. 
Smith  {CentbL  Bakt,  [etc.],  2,  AM.,  26  {1910),  Ao.  i-^,  pp.  47-5^,  fig.  i).— A 
condensation  of  the  work  noted  at)ove. 

Handling  of  cream  and  making  of  butter  on  the  farm,  C  E.  Lee  (lUimoi$ 
8ta.  Circ  J 31,  pp.  10). — ^This  circular  presents  specific  directioins  as  to  handling 
cream  and  making  good  butter  on  the  farm. 

Beport  on  permanent  Finnish  butter  exhibits,  1907,  A.  Andeliit  et  al. 
{Landtbr.  Styr.  Meddel,  1908,  Ao.  58,  pp.  ^i).— Data  on  1,0T7  tubs  of  hotter 
which  were  scored  and  examined  for  water  contait,  refractive  index,  and  water- 
soluble  fatty  acids  are  presented. 

The  Wisconsin  butter  and  cheese  scoring  exhibitions,  E.  H.  Fammusgtoh 
and  M.  Miciiels  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  182,  pp.  8-^2,  figs.  2). — ^This  Is  an  acconn* 
of  the  butter  and  cheese  scoring  exhibitions  begun  by  the  station  in  1907. 

During  the  first  year  a  total  of  1,399  entries  of  butter  and  778  of  cheese  were 
made  from  254  creameries  and  195  cheese  factories.  "  The  value  of  the  exhibi- 
tions is  shown  by  the  exi)erience  of  exhibitors,  stated  in  letters  received  from 
them,  and  esfiecially  by  the  higher  scores  received  by  exhibitors  in  eomparisoo 
with  others  at  various  dairy  shows,  state  fairs,  etc.** 

Causes  and  remedies  for  butter  and  cheese  defects  are  also  outlined  In  this 
bulletin  on  the  basis  of  data  used  in  connection  with  the  scoring  exhibits. 

New  cheese  forms,  C.  N.  Dakielb  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fi.]. 
1910.  No.  aaso,  p.  9), — An  account  of  a  small  cheese  recently  put  on  the  EnglisI) 
market  and  sold  last  year  under  the  name  of  **  Wensleydale,"  weighing  from  1  to 
1.25  lbs.,  and  about  3.5  In.  In  diameter.  This  method  of  presenting  cheese  to  tht 
consumer  was  an  experiment  but  appears  to  have  been  a  success,  as  this  y«ir 
they  are  seen  in  far  greater  number.  The  advantage  claimed  is  that  the  chwse 
is  less  liable  to  contamination  from  atmoq3berlc  or  surrounding  conditions  than 
Is  the  larger  cheese  with  its  exposed  cut  surface,  and  is  less  liable  to  dry  up 
while  l>eing  consumed  In  the  home.  It  Is  proiXMsed  to  sell  this  cheese  in  the 
future  under  the  name  of  "  Wensiet." 

VETEBIHABY  MEDICINE. 

Beport  of  the  civil  veterinary  department.  Eastern  Bengal  M&d  Assin 
for  the  year  1908-9,  W.  Habbis  et  al.  {Rpt.  Civ.  Vet.  Dept..  East.  Bengal  mA 
Assam,  1908-9,  pp.  2 + 20 -f^).— This  report  covers  the  subject  of  veterinaiy 
instruction,  treatment  of  disease,  breeding  operations,  etc.  The  mortality  ftwn 
contagious  disease  among  equines  is  reported  to  have  been  229  against  301  for 
the  previous  year. 

Of  the  contagious  diseases  of  bovlnes,  rinderpest  was  prevalent  tliroughont 
the  entire  province,  causing  a  total  mortality  of  44,126.  Foot-and-mouth  diseaae 
was  rejKirted  from  19  districts,  causing  11,852  deaths;  hemorrliagic  septiceiDia 
from  19  districts,  causing  8,040  deaths;  black  Quarter  from  6  districts,  canstaii: 
ri65  deaths;  and  anthrax  from  11  distrfcts,  causing  a  mortality  of  2,954.  Other 
contagious  diseases  caused  17,939  deaths,  but  particulars  were  not  available. 
Tables  are  given  which  show  by  districts  the  number  of  deaths  from  cootagloas 
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diseaseB  amcmg  animals,  the  results  of  preventive  inoculation,  the  number  of 
animals  treated  at  veterinary  hot^ital  and  dispensaries,  and  other  data. 

Annual  report  on  the  Punjab  Veterinary  Collesre  and  of  the  civil  veteri- 
nary department,  Punjab,  for  the  year  1908^,  W.  Renouf  {AntK  Rpt.  Punjab 
Vet.  Col.  and  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  1908-^,  pp.  //-f i^+X///).— This  report  consists 
of  7  parts  of  which  the  first  3  are  devoted  to  veterinary  instruction,  treatment 
of  disease,  and  breeding  operations. 

During  the  year  under  report  145,808  cases  of  epidemic  disease  were  reported 
of  which  56,111  proved  fatal.  Of  deaths  from  equine  contagious  diseases  224 
were  reported  against  107  in  the  previous  year,  163  being  from  surra  as  com- 
Iiared  with  90  in  the  previous  year.  A  serious  outbreak  of  glanders  in  one 
l<»cality  was  effectually  stamped  out.  Of  the  17,247  cases  of  rinderpest  8,739 
(lied,  as  against  3,531  cases  and  1,714  deaths  in  the  preceding  year.  Contact 
animals  were  inoculated  against  this  diesase  in  270  outbreaks,  60,258  animals 
being  treated.  Hemorrhagic  septicemia  was  reported  from  every  district  in 
!he  province  except  two,  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported  being  20,822  out 
of  26,082  animals  attacked.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  reported  from  every 
tlistrict,  70,606  cases  being  reported  of  which  1,241  died.  Black  quarter  was 
reported  from  18  districts,  with  965  cases  and  721  deaths.  There  were  ver- 
formed  2,606  vaccinations  in  infected  premises  with  the  most  satisfactory 
resnltSw  Of  deaths  from  anthrax  628  were  reported  in  15  districts.  The  large 
iiBBiber  of  deaths  of  bovines  reported  under  the  head  of  other  contagious 
diaeases,  of  which' there  were  8,895,  was  due  mainly  to  the  existence  of  gillar, 
or  parasitic  disease,  in  the  Lahore  and  Sialkot  districts.  There  were  14,781 
d«aths«from  contagious  diseases  in  other  animals,  mainly  among  goats  and 
sheep,  the  greatest  mortality  being  caused  by  the  gillar  disease. 

The  need  of  controlling  and  standardizing  the  manufacture  of  veterinary 
tetanus  antitoxin,  J.  R.  Mohleb  and  A.  Eichhobn  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim,  Indus.  Bui,  Ul,  pp.  22). — Because  of  the  divergent  results  which  have 
been  obtained  from  tb%  use  of  veterinary  tetanus  antitoxin,  it  has  not  gained 
the  favor  of  the  veterinarian  and  is  not  used  to  the  ext^it  merited.  It  having 
been  suggested  that  the  lack  of  uniform  results  is  primarily  due  to  the  varia- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  product,  the  standardization  of  veterinary  tetanus 
antitoxins  prepared  by  different  manufacturers  and  a  determination  of  the 
variation  in  the  strength  of  these  products  was  undertaken.  Following  an 
account  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  tc^nus  and  a  historical  summary  including 
the  mode  of  action,  toxicity,  and  stability  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  its  standnrdizjt- 
tion  is  taken  up,  the  European  and  American  methods  explained,  and  the 
results  of  examinations  of  13  samples  of  commercial  veterinary  antitoxin  pre- 
pared by  4  different  comimnles  reported. 
From  the  results  of  these  tests  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  : 
**  The  veterinary  tetanus  antitoxins  prepared  by  the  different  manufactu:*ers 
have  not  a  uniform  pot^icy,  and  the  variation  amounts  in  some  instances  to 
aboot  two-thirds  less  than  the  strength  which  it  should  possess.  In  order  to 
insure  a  uniform  strength,  the  manufacturers  of  veterinary  tebinus  antitoxins 
should  be  required  to  use  the  American  standard,  and  to  state  on  the  label  the 
Qomber  of  American  units  the  dose  contains,  as  is  required  for  human  tetanus 
antitoxin.  The  immunizing  dose  for  a  horse  should  contain  at  least  1.500  im- 
monity  units  of  the  standard  established  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service.  It  is  seen  that  the  veterinary  tetanus  antitoxins 
vary  extravagantly  in  the  unit  strength,  and  some  are  comparatively  weak  in 
antitoxic  potency,  which  shows  the  necessity  for  the  same  8Ui)ervi8ion  by  the 
United  Statea  Department  of  Agriculture  over  biological  products  used  in 
veterhiary  medicine  as  is  now  exercised  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
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Marine-Hoftpital  Service  over  similar  products  used  In  human  medicine.  The 
request  for  such  supervision  should  have  the  Indorsement  of  the  veterinarians 
and  Uve-stoclc  interests  of  this  country." 

Cocaine  and  adrenalin  as  local  anesthetics,  Dufuis  and  Vak  Den  Ebckhoct 
(Ann.  MM.  IVf.,  5S  1909),  No.  //,  pp.  615-621;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  (1909).  No. 
1117,  pp.  S76,  577;  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  (1909).  No.  4.  pp,  S5^ 
S60). — The  authors  highly  recommend  the  combination  of  adrenalin  with  cocaine 
or  similar  agents  to  Induce  local  anesthesia  In  the  horse.  A  solution  consisdng 
of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  0.25  to  0.30  gm.,  hydrochlorate  of  adrenalin  (1  in 
1,000)  5  drops,  and  distilled  water,  10  gm.,  suggested  by  the  authors,  is  said 
to  be  useful  In  diagnosing  lameness  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  limb.  Though 
stovaine  and  alyplne  are  perfectly  efficient  substitutes  for  cocaine  the  authors 
do  not  see  that  they  are  In  any  way  preferable  to  It. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physiologrical  action  of  tattn. 
F.  FiTCHETT  (Trans.  New  Zeal.  Inst.,  4i  (J908),  pp.  286-S66).—lnveet\g&t\(ms 
made  on  the  action  of  the  pure  principle  tutln  (CitH»Ot)  confirmed  the  results 
of  previous  observers  that  it  is  in  Itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  main  bulk. 
If  not  the  whole,  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  the  tutu  plant. 

**  The  tutu  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Coriarlete,  a  small  order  of  very 
doubtfiii  relationship  possessing  but  a  single  genus,  Ck>rlaria.  The  genus  in- 
cludes some  8  or  10  species,  and  has  a  rather  r^narkable  distribution,  species 
being  met  with  in  south  Europe,  South  America,  China,  Japan,  north  Africa, 
India  (Himalayas),  and  New  Zealand."  These  plants  (Coriaria  ruscifolia  and 
C.  thymifolia)  have  been  the  source  of  a  great  loss  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  Sew 
Zealand.  The  American  sfiecles,  C.  thymifolia,  and  the  New  Zealand  species 
are  said  to  be  identical.  All  imrts  of  the  plants  are  poisonous,  but  th^r  young 
shoots  are  more  toxic  than  the  leaves  and  fruit.  E3xperlments  upon  the  action 
of  tutin  on  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia.  Insects,  etc.,  are  reported. 

New  trypanosomes,  C.  Chaoas  (Arch.  Schiffs  u.  Tropen  Hyg.,  IS  (1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  120-122;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London].  Bui.  7,  pp.  2S0, 
251). — Two  new  trypanosomes  (Trypanosoma  minasense  and  T.  crusi)  are  de- 
scribed. The  former  was  found  In  a  marmoset  (Hapale  peniciUata),  while  the 
latter  was  found  regularly  in  the  Intestine  of  a  bug  (Conorrhinus  sp.).  Try- 
Iianosomes  were  found  in  a  marmoset  20  to  30  days  after  specimens  of  this  bug 
had  been  placed  upon  it.  The  trypanosome  was  not  found  in  other  monkeys 
and  the  author  believes  that  the  marmoset  is  not  the  usual  host.  The  dog. 
guinea  pigs,  and  rabbit  were  experimentally  infected. 

A  new  species  of  Trsrpanosoma  in  man,  C.  Chagas  (Bui.  Soc.  Path.  ExoU 
2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  SOJ^SOJ;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Bui.  8,  p. 
SOO). — In  continuation  of  the  above  work,  the  author  has  been  unable  to  de- 
termine the  species  of  Conorrhinus  which  transmits  Trypanosoma  cruzi.  Its 
bite  is  said  to  be  very  painful.  It  feeds  on  the  domestic  animals  as  well  as 
man  and  the  author  has  several  times  found  T.  cruzi  in  them.  The  disease  in 
man  is  called  OpilacaO  and  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  ankylostomiasis. 
Children,  who  were  attacked  by  the  disease  which  the  author  believes  is  due  to 
this  trypanosome,  have  their  development  arrested. 

Trypanosomiasis  of  mammals  in  French  Ck>ne:o,  J.  K^bandel  (Bui.  Soe. 
Path.  Exot.,  1  (1908),  No.  8,  pp.  515-519;  abs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hjfg. 
[London].  12  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  ISJ^).— In  the  regions  visited  by  the  author 
trypanosomiases  are  the  principal  causes  of  mortality  among  horses  and  cattle 

The  forms  most  commonly  met  with  are  Trypanosoma  dimorphon  and  T.  con- 
golense,  which  he  has  found  in  horses,  and  still  more  frequently  In  cattle  in 
Higher  Sangha,  Mid-Loyone,  and  the  middle  valley  of  the  Ouhama.  T.  caztl- 
boui  was  found  In  cattle  which  had  become  infected  in  the  last-named  district 
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and  also  in  Higher  Sangha ;  in  the  latter  case  associated  wJih  T,  dimorphon, 
T.  pecaudi  was  noted  in  horses  in  Ouhama,  and  It  seemed  most  probable  that 
they  had  been  infected  through  the  agency  of  Olossina  morsitans. 

The  existence  of  Trypanosoma  dimorphon  or  a  similar  species  in  Mozam- 
bique and  Zuloland,  A.  Theileb  (Bui.  8oc.  Path,  Exot,,  2  (1909),  No,  1,  pp, 
39,  40;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur,  [Lcmdon],  Bui.  5,  p,  203), — ^The  author 
has  found  a  trypanosome  in  cattle  at  Chai-Chal,  Mozambique,  which  had  been  in 
I)erf^t  health  for  6  years.  This  trypanosome  is  pathogenic  in  the  dog.  white 
rat,  rabbit,  sheep,  goat,  ox,  horse,  and  mule.  Morphologically  the  parasite  re- 
sembled T,  dimorphon  and  T,  congolense.  The  same  parasite  has  also  been 
taken  from  a  horse,  which  was  infected  in  Zululand. 

A  new  tT7X>anosome  from  South  Africa,  A.  Theileb  {Bui,  Soc,  Path.  Exot,, 
2  {1909),  No,  7,  pp.  S92-395;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Bui.  9, 
pp,  S43,  344). — The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  morphology  and  animal  re- 
actions of  Trypanosoma  dimorphon,  noted  above.  Severe  anemia  with  changes 
in  the  red  cells  was  produced  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  and  white  rats. 
The  infection  Is  acute  In  the  rat,  acute  or  chronic  in  the  rabbit  and  dog,  and 
chronic  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  and  in  equines.  The  author  concludes  that 
the  parasite  is  morphologically  identical  with  Trypanosoma  congolense  but 
diflfers  In  an  essential  i)oint  its  virulence  for  guinea  pigs. 

Transmission  of  spirilla  and  piroplasms  by  various  species  of  ticks,  A. 
Theileb  {BuL  Soc,  Path,  Exot,,  2  {1909),  No,  6,  pp,  293,  294;  abs,  in  Jour  Trop. 
Vet.  Sci.,  4  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  602,  603). — The  author  presents  a  brief  review  of 
the  subject. 

Hatural  infection  of  the  proboscis  of  QlossinsB,  E.  Roubaud  {Bui.  Soc. 
Path.  Exot.,  1  {1908),  No.  9,  p.  564;  o&«.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  [Lon- 
don], 12  {1909),  No.  10.  p.  /57).— The  author  has  already  shown  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  789)  that  the  evolution  of  trypanosomes  ingested  with  infected  blood  takes 
place  immediately  within  the  proboscis.  Coincident  with  this,  another  develop- 
ment is  observed  consisting  of  active  multiplication  within  the  intestinal  tube 
which  brings  about  an  infection  of  the  entire  intestine  and  the  proboscis,  where 
the  trypanosomes  behave  as  true  parasites. 

Note  on  the  occurrence  of  marg^inal  points,  or  a  new  intracorpuscular 
parasite,  in  the  blood  of  cattle  in  South  Africa,  J.  Spbeull  {Jour.  Compar. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  4.  PP.  354-357 ) .—The  author  here  reports  2 
cases  of  this  affection  In  calves  observed  In  East  Grlqualand,  South  Africa, 
both  of  which  recovered. 

"The  fever  and  jaundice  symptoms  Induced  me  to  take  a  blood  smear  from 
the  cairs  ear.  Microscopic  examination  after  fixing  and  staining  the  film  by 
Glemsa's  method  revealed  marked  blood  changes,  consisting  in  polkilocytosls, 
polychromasla,  and  basophilia,  and  the  presence  of  many  normoblasts.  The 
blood  anemia  had  evidently  existed  for  some  time,  yet  no  piroplasm  or  trypano- 
some was  seen  either  now  or  later.  Attention  was  soon  drawn,  however,  to 
the  presence  within  a  considerable  number  of  the  red  cells  of  one  or  more  tiny 
spherical  violet-black  or  blue-black  spots,  whose  protozoic  nature  was  indicated 
by  their  staining  reactions.  These  spots  or  points  varied  in  size,  but  were 
never  more  than  one-thlrtleth  to  one-twentieth  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscle, 
sometimes  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  cell,  sometimes  In  Its  substance,  but 
generally  toward  Its  margin.  Often  there  were  two  points,  placed  close  to- 
cher and  looking  like  a  dividing  coccus,  or  more  widely  apart,  at  opposite 
sides  of  a  red  cell.  Even  three  such  bodies  were  occasionally  seen  in  a  red 
cell,  and  a  very  few  appeared  to  be  free  In  the  plasma.  In  staining  reactions 
these  points  closely  resembled  the  nucleus  of  a  normoblast,  but  their  tiny  size 
made  them  at  once  readily  distinguishable." 
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TbiB  parasite  was  also  observed  in  tbe  blood  of  a  yearling  beifer  sofferbig 
from  piroplaamoflis,  due  to  Piroplasma  mviana.  Two  references  to  tbis  disease 
by  A.  Tbeller  are  mentioned. 

Batin  bMiUns  «nd  BmsUIus  enteritidis,  F.  LraBAM  iCcntbl.  B4UeL  [etch 
1,  Abt,.  Grig.,  50  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  St^SlH;  abs,  in  Jour,  Roy.  Micrm.  8oc. 
[London],  1909,  No.  6,  p.  761). —The  autbor  bas  studied  tbe  ratin  bacillus  and 
finds  tliat  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  B,  enteritidis,  both  in  patliogeoic  aad 
cultural  cliaracters. 

A  contribution  to  the  bioloi^  of  the  glanders  bacillus,  W.  Stickdobk 
iVrntbL  Bakt.  [etc],  1.  Abt..  Orig.,  50  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  5-i2).— Tbe  autto- 
finds  tbat  the  virulence  of  tbe  glanders  bacillus  is  lowered  by  prolonged  cultiva- 
tion on  nutrient  media.  After  passing  through  wbite  mice  the  viruleDce  is 
maintained  for  these  mice  but  is  sligbtly  lowered  for  gray  mice.  Wlien  passed 
through  pigeons  the  virulence  is  retained  for  pigeons  and  increased  for  grtf 
mice. 

Conta^ous  equine  pneumonia,  B.  Malkmus  {Jour.  Compar.  PatK  astf 
Ther.,  22  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  308-321).— \  paper  presented  at  the  Ninth  Inter 
national  Veterinary  Congress  at  tbe  Hague,  September,  1909. 

Tbis  disease,  known  in  Germany  as  Brustseuche,  is  described  as  a  contagiom 
fibrinous  inflammation  of  the  lungs  of  tbe  horse,  with  implication  of  tlie  body 
I»arenchyma,  and  generally  accomimnied  by  secondary  pleurisy.  Tiie  actual 
cause  has  not  as  yet  been  determined,  bacteriological  investigations  baving 
failed  to  implicate  any  of  several  suspected  organisma  There  is  said  to  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  wbetber  contagious  equine  pneumonia  constitutes  a 
separate  disease  or  is  merely  a  form  of  contagious  influenza  (equine  paateureJ- 
losis).  It  is  not  possible  to  transmit  tbe  infection  experimentally  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  any  means. 

While  peculiar  to  the  horse,  it  affects  all  breeds  and  types  of  horaes.  The 
greatest  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  by  horses  between  tbe  ages  of  5  and  10 
years.  Foals  are  rarely  attacked.  "  When  a  horse  in  any  large  stud  is  attacked 
wltb  contagious  pneumonia  and  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stud  the  diseasp 
as  a  rule  soon  spreads  to  some  of  the  otber  inmates  of  the  stable.  .  .  .  WImb 
tbe  disease  propagates  rapidly, the  causal  organism  loses  in  virulence,  and. 
indeed,  often  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the  last  of  the  animals  attacked  tbe 
disease  is  so  mild  tbat  it  is  scracely  possible  to  recognize  it.  .  .  . 

**  Tbe  i)erlod  of  incubation  is.  as  a  rule,  from  5  to  10  days,  but  it  is  freqoeatif 
less,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  3  or  4  days.  In  many  cases,  however.  14 
days  elat>se  before  tbe  disease  breaks  out  .  .  .  The  causal  agent  brings  aboat 
an  inflammation  of  tbe  lungs  wltb  pronouncedly  infectious  characters^  and 
at  tbe  same  time  determines  parencbymatous  alterations  in  all  the  organs  of 
the  body.  .  .  . 

"  Wben  both  tbe  general  and  tbe  local  symptoms  are  fully  dev^oped  tke 
diagnosis  of  contagious  equine  pneumonia  is  easy.  In  horses  there  is  no  otber 
disease  of  tbe  lungs  which  is  associated  with  sucb  severe  general  symptoms,  and 
especially  with  such  striking  blood  changes.  .  .  .  The  statistics  show  that  of 
tbe  horses  attacked  with  contagious  equine  pneumonia  in  the  Prussian  army 
from  3  to  5  i>er  cent  die.  This  small  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  mainly 
ascribabie  to  good  care  and  treatment.  In  the  larger  towns  the  average  loss 
is  very  much  greater  and  reaches  up  to  20  per  cent.  Unfavorable  stable  condi- 
tions, working  tbe  horses  after  they  are  attacked,  and  delayed  treatment  are 
responsible  for  this  high  mortality.  One  observes  extraordinary  differences 
in  diflfereiit  outbreaks,  the  disease  l>eing  sometimes  mild,  and  at  others  more 
virulent  and  fatal.  .  .  .  Contagious  equine  pneumonia  Is  an  acute  infections 
disease,  which  runs  a  typical  course,  as  a  rule  ends  in  recovery,  and  leaves 
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the  recovered  aninial  with  an  immunity  that  is  as  a  rule  tifelong.  These 
foots  make  It  permi^ible  to  hope  that  some  artificial  method  of  immunizing 
horses  against  the  disease  will  be  dscovered.  .  .  .  When  contagions  equine 
pneumonia  runs  a  typical  course  therapeutic  treatment  is  really  not  necessary, 
(t  suffices  to  take  such  means  as  are  possible  for  preventing  complication  and 
sequela.** 

Besearohes  on  the  immunization  against  tuberculosis,  H.  Vaxl^e  {Ree, 
MH,  V4t,  86  {1909),  ^os,  19,  pp.  623^39;  21,  pp,  689-693;  23,  pp.  19Ji-199).— 
Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  185). 

A  discussion  of  De  Benzi's  treatment  of  somatic  taeniasis  with  male  fern, 
and  some  tests  of  the  treatment  in  gid,  M.  C.  Halt.  {Amcr.  Vet.  Rev.,  36 
{1909),  yo  3,  pp.  328-337). — In  view  of  reports  by  De  Renzi  of  an  apparently 
successful  treatment  of  somatic  tseniasis  in  man  by  the  administration  of  re- 
peated  doses  of  male  fern,  experiments  were  conducted  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  in  order  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  drug  on  the  parasite  of  gid  in  sheep  {Cwnurus  cerehralis). 

**  Of  the  3  cases  of  sheep  treated  by  this  method,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease* 
and  the  failure  of  male  fern  as  a  remedy  was  confirmed  in  all  by  post-mortem 
examination.  At  least  1  of  the  3  sheep  received  a  very  fair  and  adequate  test 
of  the  remedy,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  remedy  in  this  case  is  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  in  the  human  cases  reported  by  De  Renzi  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  patients  was  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
a}«snmed  action  of  male  fern  upon  encysted  larval  cestodes." 

A  case  of  psoroptic  mange  in  the  dog,  Hebrant  and  Antoine  (Ann.  M^d. 
y^.,  58  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  696-698;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  (1909),  No.  1119,  pp. 
W,  407). — ^The  case  here  reported  is  believed  to  be  the  first  to  appear  in  vet- 
erinary literature.  It  is  said  that  the  dog  may  have  been  Infected  through 
contact  with  the  domestic  rabbit. 

Badllary  white  diarrhea  of  young  chicks,  L.  F.  Rettgeb  and  F.  II.  Stone- 
BUBN  {Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Bui.  60,  pp.  33-57,  figs.  7). — In  continuation  of 
investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  386;  21,  p.  586),  a  historical 
review  is  presented,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearance,  and  a  description  of  Bacterium  pullorum  and  its  general  charac- 
teristics. The  investigations  were  limited  to  a  determination  of  the  original 
source  of  infection  by  B.  pullorum  and  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  through  the  food  supply. 

A  thorough  bacteriological  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  shells  of  12 
eggs  gave  negative  results,  but  the  yolk  of  one  was  found  to  contain  B.  pullorum. 
An  examination  of  the  yolks  of  86  eggs  which  had  been  incubated  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  and  the  majority  of  which  contained  embryos  In  various 
stages  of  development,  showed  that  8  contained  the  organism  in  large  numbers 
and  apparently  pure,  and  5  were  questionable.  While  this  lot  of  86  eggs  carnt* 
from  11  different  varieties  of  fowls,  it  was  noted  that  all  the  infected  eggs  came 
from  the  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Rhode  Island  Reda  On  another  occasion  16 
eggs  were  examined,  none  from  Rhode  Island  Red  hens,  and  the  results  were 
negative.  Of  23  hens  killed  21  were  found  to  have  pathological  ovaries  and 
from  9  of  20  examined  pure  cultures  of  B.  pullorum  were  obtained. 

Of  280  chicks,  representing  several  varieties,  hatched  and  brooded  by  both 
natural  and  artificial  methods,  the  total  mortality  to  the  age  of  5  weeks  was 
36  chicks,  or  13  per  cent,  and  the  total  deaths  from  natural  causes.  29  chicks, 
or  10  per  cent  When,  however,  50  chicks  as  taken  from  the  incubator  were 
given  a  few  drops  of  a  water  suspension  of  B.  pullorum  by  means  of  a  medicine 
dropper,  the  same  water  suspension  being  also  added  to  the  drinking  water  and 
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to  dami>eu  a  part  of  the  food,  this  resulted  iu  the  death  of  34,  or  68  per  > 
Another  lot  of  180  chicks  were  given  a  similar  treatment  when  2  or  8  days  <rf 
;age,  and  the  total  mortality  in  4  weeks  was  23  chicks,  or  ai^roxiiiiat^  13 
jper  cent 

A  third  lot  of  196  chicks,  when  about  24  hours  old,  was  given  a  few  dro|» 
of  bouillon  culture  of  B.  pullorvm  and  this  material  was  also  used  in  the  drink 
ing  water  and  to  dampen  2  feed^  per  day  for  10  days.  All  the  symptoau  i4 
l)aci]lary  white  diarrhea  were  soon  observed.  The  chicks  had  poor  appedtni 
;as  compared  with  those  in  noninfeeted  or  control  lots  and  there  was  a  hicl^ 
mortality.  During  the  first  month  the  loss  in  infected  lots  was  57  chicks,  w 
^  per  cent,  against  16  chicks,  or  8  per  cent,  in  the  control  lots.  At  1  month 
•of  age  the  surviving  chicks  were  weighed  and  the  controls  were  found  to  be  17 
per  cent  heavier  than  the  infected  lots.  At  8  weeks  of  age  the  comparatire 
loss  in  the  infected  lots  was  94  chicks,  or  47  per  cent,  and  in  the  control  lots  33 
•chicks,  or  17  per  cent.  Both  stunted  and  large  chicks  were  fonnd  in  each  lot 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  large  well-developed  chicks  were  found  among  the  coDtr^s 
and  those  weak  and  stunted  in  the  infected  lots.  In  about  75  per  cent  of  tbe 
dead  chicks  from  the  infected  lots  which  were  examined,  B.  puilonu»  waa 
found. 

In  another  exi)eriment,  11  strong  chicks  were  given  subcutaneous  inJectSona 
of  the  pure  culture  of  the  organism,  and  a  mortality  of  100  per  cent  reaalted, 
■the  organism  being  found  in  the  internal  organs  of  every  chick  examined. 

Although  the  investigations  are  stated  to  be  far  from  complete,  ttie  autbor 
•considers  the  data  secured  sufficient  to  warrant  the  following  conclasionB : 

'*  The  mother  hen  is  the  original  source  of  infection  of  the  chick,  A  certaiii 
percentage  of  the  chicks  on  infected  farms  have  the  disease  when  hatcbed. 
The  disease  may  be  induced  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  chicks  with  pore 
cultures  of  the  organism,  and  transmitted  through  infected  food  sapply.  The 
mortality  depends  upon  the  virulence  and  numbers  of  the  organism,  the  mode 
and  time  of  infection,  and  doubtless  upon  the  vitality  of  the  chicks.  Wtille  a 
large  percentage  of  infected  chicks  die  under  4  weeks  of  age,  some  may  aur^Ive 
the  infection.  These  are  likely  to  be  weak  and  stunted,  and  seem  particularly 
susceptible  to  other  disorders.*' 

Suggestions  as  to  possible  means  of  prevention  are  appended. 

A  new  spirochetosis  of  fowls  in  Sene^ral  caused  by  Spirochasta  nereozi 
n.  sp.,  E.  Bbumpt  (Bui  8oc.  Path.  EmoU,  2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  2S5-288;  ote.  im 
Jour,  Trap,  Vet.  Set.,  4  (1909),  No.  4,  P.  602). ^Th\s  new  species  is  based  on  tbe 
slight  variations  in  morphology  from  Spirochwta  ffallitiarum.  In  the  differea- 
tiation  the  author  relies  chiefly  on  physiological  differences  and  states  that  by 
cross  immunity  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  fowls  cured  of  one  infectloo  arv 
capable  of  contracting  the  other.  The  parasite  is  inoculable  to  the  fowl,  diBdu 
Ifoose,  and  Java  sparrow. 

A  lencocytozoon  of  the  fowl,  O.  Mathis  and  M.  Legeb  (Compt.  Remd^  a^c 
Biol.  [Paris].  67  (i909).  No.  SI,  pp.  470-472).— In  addition  to  the  MicroAlaTia 
and  Trypanosoma  found  in  the  blood  of  fowls  in  Tonkin  as  previoaslj-  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  189),  the  authors  rejort  the  discovery  of  a  lieucocytoaoon  ta 
which  they  give  the  name  Leucocytozoon  caulerui.  Of  216  fowls  examtned  at 
a  single  time  the  blood  of  four  contained  this  parasite. 

SirSAL  ECONOMICS. 

Concerning  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  (Land.  u.  M^orsin, 
mtt,  11  (1909),  No.  24,  pp.  2/9-22/).— This  article  presents  statistics  od  the 
market  prices  of  various  farm  products  for  a  number  of  years  and  diaeoaaBS 
their  bearing  on  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  paper  being  pnbllobed  as 
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Uie  official  findings  of  a  committee  of  the  German  section  of  tlie  agricultural 
coancll  of  Bohemia. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the  farmer  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  price  of  farm  products,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  raising  meat, 
dairy  products,  and  other  goods  has  steadily  increased  so  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  farmer  gets  less  returns  for  his  labor  to-day  than  he  did  a  few  years 
ago  and  the  agricultural  industry  is  becoming  less  profitable  from  year  to  year. 
This  result  Is  due  to  the  increased  price  farmers  have  to  pay  for  labor  and 
necessary  supplies  while  receiving  no  higher  price  for  their  own  products. 
If  any  increased  profit  is  made,  it  is  reaped  by  the  middleman  and  not  by  the 
farmer.  The  general  economic  tendency  of  the  increased  price  of  agricultural 
products  has  been  to  involve  wage-earners  in  debt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  which  the  whole  section  concurs,  that  for  the  government  to 
encourage  agriculture  is  not  only  to  make  provision  for  a  sound  and  vigorous 
population  but  also  to  provide  itself  with  unlimited  means  of  support. 

The  econoniic  limits  of  intensive  culture  in  aerriculture,  B.  Bauriedj. 
{6$terr.  Ungar.  Ztschr,  Zuckcrindus.  u,  Landw.,  S8  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  317- 
S2S), — ^ThlB  article  discusses  the  economic  limits  under  which  successful  farm- 
ing can  be  conducted,  the  purpose  being  to  show  that  there  are  many  factors 
affecting  the  cost  of  raising  products  which,  when  certain  limits  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  capital  and  labor  have  been  reached,  can  not  be  passed  in  any  system 
of  intensive  culture  without  a  diminution  in  net  returns  to  the  producer. 

Among  the  factors  mentioned  are  the  system  of  management,  crops  raised, 
location  of  the  house  and  buildings  on  the  farm,  distance  of  the  farm  from 
marlsets,  farm  work  animals,  wages  of  laborers,  utilization  of  manures,  and 
the  raising  of  live  stock.  It  is  maintained  that,  if  a  farmer  knows  all  the 
elements  of  cost  entering  into  any  particular  farm  undertaking,  he  will  so 
regulate  his  operations  as  to  yield  the  largest  net  returns,  and  that  a  good  farm 
manager  never  loses  sight  of  this  ultimate  end  of  his  labor. 

Farm  labor  and  the  cost  of  production,  P.  G.  Craigie  (Irish  Fanning  World, 
22  {1909),  Sob,  1131,  p,  1103;  1132,  p.  1128;  1133,  p.  mi;  1134,  P.  ItlS).-- 
This  is  a  discussion  of  the  classes  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
changes  In  wages,  the  use  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  keeping  farm  stock  used  in 
operating  a  farm,  and  the  bearing  of  these  data  on  the  cost  of  producing  farm 
producta 

Farm  labor  in  Mexico,  C.  M.  Fbeeman  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpis.  [U.  £f.], 
yo.  3660,  p.  9). — ^A  brief  statement  is  given  as  to  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  farm  t^iants  work  in  the  province  of  Durango. 

Com  raising  is  described  as  a  very  profitable  feature  of  farming  in  that  prov- 
ince. The  renter  signs  a  contract  to  give  the  landowner  one-half  the  produce 
clear  of  all  expenses.  The  com  is  husked  by  men  who  get  50  cts.  Mexican  per 
day  each,  and  the  expense  is  charged  to  the  renter  whose  field  is  being  worked. 
After  all  accounts  are  settled,  the  com  Is  divided  evenly  between  owner  and 
r«iter.  "However,  little  Is  coming  to  the  renter  besides  enough  to  last  him 
until  spring,  and  often  the  ranch  owner  has  to  commence  selling  to  the  renter, 
as  early  as  February,  com  at  a  big  profit,  the  com  to  be  credited  on  the  next 
season's  crop.  Com  taken  from  renters  at  husking  is  credited  at  $3.50  Mexican 
per  hectoliter  [about  62  cts.  per  bushel  1.  C!om  sold  to  renters  in  the  spring 
brings  $5  to  $5.50  Mexican  per  hectoliter.'* 

The  social  and  economic  position  of  city  and  farm  laborers,  A.  Hoff- 
MEisTBB  (nius.  Landw.  Ztg.,  29  {1909),  No.  89,  pp.  831-833).— This  Is  a  com- 
IMirative  study  of  the  relative  economic  and  social  conditions  of  laborers  in 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  smaller  cities  of  Germany  and  of  farm  laborers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 
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The  resalts  of  the  Investigations  by  the  author  as  well  as  those  of  Heiser- 
Hartung,  Muhtert,  and  Ilasse  are  summarized  and  topically  discussed.  The 
value  of  the  article  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  data  on  the  Income,  expeodi- 
tnres,  and  standard  of  living  of  more  than  200  families  are  secared  from  those 
who  had  forsaken  farm  life  In  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition  in  the 
city.  This  hoi>e  had  not  been  realized,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  married,  though  the  unmarried  were  In  some  instances  better  off  in  the 
cities  than  In  the  country.  Statistics  are  presented  to  show  that  the  average 
annual  expenditures  of  these  city  workers  ranged  from  183  to  592  marks  (from 
$43  to  $142)  more  than  their  incomes.  The  investigations  also  showed  that  their 
standard  of  living,  dwellings,  and  other  social  features  had  not  been  improved 
by  removal  to  the  cities. 

In  contrast  with  the  actual  conditions  of  these  city  families,  the  economic 
lK>sitlon  of  a  large  number  of  rural  families  Is  described  with  statistics  showinfE 
the  extent  of  their  savings.  From  these  savings  the  farm  laborer  has  fre- 
quently been  able  to  rent  or  buy  a  farm  and  thus  improve  his  social  condition. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  the  author  concludes  that  country  life  and 
not  city  life  furnishes  the  better  prospect  for  the  economic  and  social  uplift  of 
the  laboring  class. 

Concerning  the  insurance  of  farm  laborers  agrainst  accidents  at  tlieir  work 
(Bol  Quind,  8oc,  Agr.  ItaL,  14  {1909),  ]Vo.  22,  pp,  1028-1032) ,—ThlB  article 
summarizes  the  legislation  and  describes  the  present  status  of  agricultural 
insurance  against  accident  in  France.  Austria.  Germany.  England,  Belgium. 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  the  amounts  of  indemnity  and  to  whcMn 
paid,  the  methods  of  fixing  resiwnsibility  and  adjusting  differences  in  cases  of 
dispute,  the  kinds  of  societies  that  Insure,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  vol- 
untary and  compulsory  insurance.  Data  on  Switzerland  have  already  bem 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  91). 

Minor  articles  of  farm  equipment,  L.  W.  Ellis  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
Indus.  (Hrc.  44,  pp,  15). — ^This  paper  presents  a  summary  in  tabular  form  of 
the  inventories  of  minor  equipments  found  on  33  farms  In  Ohio  averaging  167 
acres  In  size,  and  the  data  are  discussed  with  a  view  of  showing  the  relative 
Imimrtance  and  the  cost  of  the  various  items  for  a  properly  equipped,  average- 
size  general  farm.  The  information  is  believed  to  be  of  practical  value  not  only 
to  exi)erienced  farm  ownei-s  and  tenant  farmers,  but  also  to  the  prospective 
farmer  who  engages  in  agriculture  for  the  first  time. 

This  study  does  not  include  wagons,  machinery,  or  other  articles  which  on 
account  of  bulk  or  value  would  be  classed  as  items  of  major  importance,  but 
Is  fonflned  to  miscellaneous  small  tools,  utensils,  and  sundries  usually  pur- 
chased at  a  small  cost  for  each.  The  total  cost  of  158  such  articles  regarded  as 
necessary  is  $270.70,  and  it  is  suggested  that  before  buying  the  farm  equipment. 
**due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  necessary  outlay  for  minor  items, 
and  where  iM)SRible  the  latter  should  be  secured  at  one  purchase,  thereby  sav- 
ing time  and,  usually,  money.  The  purchase  of  these  articles  in  such  a  manner 
will  mean  a  total  expenditure  sufficient  to  Impress  the  farmer  with  the  need  for 
their  systematic  care.  The  minor  items  for  a  general  farm  of  100  acres  In  Ohio 
and  other  middle  Western  States  will  probably  cost  from  $200  to  $300." 

Agricultural  cooperation,  (}.  Radfobd  {London,  [1909],  pp.  7^). — This  book 
discusses  the  chief  uses  and  advantages  of  cooperation  in  the  purchase  of 
farm  requisites  such  as  seeds,  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  and  implements,  the 
coor»erative  collection,  transportation,  grading,  and  sale  of  such  ftirm  prodocts 
as  milk,  meat,  poultry,  and  eggs,  and  cooperative  credit  banks,  finance,  and 
Insurance.    The  book  deals  with  English  conditions,  cooperation  being  urged  as 
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a  means  of  improving  tlie  economic  poeitipn  of  rural  workera  and  of  meeting 
colonial  and  foreign  competition  with  higher  class  goods  of  home  production. 

Mntual  insurance  of  live  stock  (Bd,  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London'\,  Leaflet 
i2U  PP'  7). — ^The  methods  of  establishing  mutual  societies  for  the  insurance  of 
pigs  and  cattle  against  loss  from  disease  and  other  causes,  with  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  rules  for  the  best  management  of  such  societies,  are  given  In 
this  pamphlet. 

Agricultural  credit  in  Mexico,  J.  M.  Balboa  et  al.  (Bol,  8oc.  Agr,  Mexi- 
cam,  3S  (1909),  No.  ^6,  pp.  904-916).— This  is  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pres- 
ent status  of  agricultural  credit  in  Mexico  with  a  view  to  making  suggestions 
as  to  Its  Improvement. 

The  different  kinds  of  agricultural  credit  banks  in  operation  in  other  coun- 
tries are  discussed  with  reference  to  their  economic  limitations  so  far  as  the 
peasant  farmer  is  concerned.  The  committee  believes  that  the  district  banks 
are  the  most  effective  as  an  agricultural  credit  institution ^and  should  be  estab- 
lished throughout  Mexico.  Changes  In  the  Mexican  laws  with  reference  to 
credit  banks  to  correct  present  defects  are  presented,  and  the  differences  in 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  prevail  in  Mexico  as  compared  with 
European  countries  are  discussed  with  a  view  of  Justifying  the  committee's 
recomm^idations  as  to  the  best  form  of  credit  banks  adapted  to  Mexican  con- 
ditions. Mutual  credit  associations  are  believed  to  be  the  last  form  that  could 
be  established  in  Mexico  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Agricultural  credit  in  Mexico  (Bol.  8oc.  Agr.  Mexicana,  38  (1909),  No.  48. 
pp.  947,  948;  34  (1910),  No8.  1,  pp.  3-6;  3,  pp.  4S,  -)^ ) .—Reviews  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  noted  above,  some  of  which  are  reprinted  from  other  Mexican 
Journals. 

Agricultural  credit  in  Mexico  (Agricultor  [Yucatan].  4  (1910),  No,  37,  pp. 
5,  6). — A  review  of  the  committee's  report  noted  above. 

In  regard  to  agrricultural  ctedit,  G.  Chappez  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VE%t- 
Centre),  30  (1909),  No.  4^,  pp.  593-597).— This  article  discusses  the  relations 
existing  between  the  Bank  of  France,  the  district  banks,  and  the  local  mutual 
credit  banks  or  associations  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  interest  charged  by  the 
banks  to  borrowers.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  two  schools  of  advocates 
for  lowering  or  maintaining  the  present  rates  of  interest  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  economic  position  of  farmers.  The 
author  favors  a  rate  of  Interest  ranging  from  2  to  2.5  per  cent,  which  only 
seems  feasible  by  the  formation  of  large  numbers  of  local  banks  grouped  together 
into  circumscribed  districts,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  operation. 

Mutual  siffricultural  credit  in  Algeria  in  1908  (Off.  Oouvt.  0^.  AlgMe. 
Bid.  Bimens.,  15  (1909).  No.  23,  pp.  555^55).— Statistical  data  are  presented 
and  discussed  relating  to  the  number  of  district  banks,  number  of  affiliated 
local  banks,  rates  of  interest  charged,  number  of  loans  granted,  etc.,  In  Algeria 
for  1908,  In  comparison  with  similar  data  for  preceding  years. 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  A.  Boyeb  (Rpt.  Mm.  Agr,  Canada, 
1909,  pp.  124-1  i9). — This  is  an  account  by  the  Canadian  delegate  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, organization,  resources,  and  work  of  the  Institute. 

Crop  Beporter  (XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  atatis.  Crop  Reporter,  12  (1910),  No, 
i.  pp.  IS). — Notes  and  statistics  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  foreign  countries 
and  on  the  farm  values,  monthly  marketing  by  farmers,  and  range  of  prices 
of  important  farm  products  in  the  United  States  are  rei)orted.  A  special 
article  discusses  the  importance  of  accurate  farm  records  for  the  forthcoming 
census. 
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AGKICULTUEAL  EDXTCATION. 

Higher  agricultural  instruction  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  H.  J.  B.  v. 
Rouen  {Cultura,  21  {1909),  No.  256,  pp.  eeS^ein.—A  brief  review  of  the 
ostablishment  and  organization  of  the  Agricoltural  High  School  at  Vienna,  and 
of  the  agricultural  academies  at  Altenburg,  Debreczen,  Kassa,  Kesztheiey,  and 
Klausenburg,  Is'  followed  by  a  comparison  of  these  institutions  with  the 
Wageningen  Agricultural  High  School  as  regards  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  various  studies  taught,  the  cost 
of  attendance,  and  the  number  in  the  faculty. 

French  traveling  agricultural  domestic  sdenoe  schools.  A,  Ducloux  (1 
Cong.  Nat.  Indus.  Lait.,  1908,  Raps,  et  Compt.  Rend.,  pp.  160-187). — Previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  92). 

First  annual  report  of  the  Congressional  district  airricultural  schools  of 
Georgia,  J.  S.  Stewakt  (Bui.  Univ,  Qa.,  No.  114,  pp.  48,  figs.  22,  map  i).— The 
letter  of  transmittal  of  this  bulletin  summarizes  the  first  year*s  work  of  the 
Georgia  district  agricultural  schools  as  follows:  Total  attendance,  1,001;  acres 
under  cultivation,  738;  gross  receipts  from  farms,  $16,050;  value  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  $732,000.  The  bulletin  Itself  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  the 
trustees  and  teaching  staffs  of  each  school,  a  history  of  their  establishment,  and 
a  description  of  the  several  buildings,  farms,  equipment,  student  activities,  dally 
program,  and  the  4-year  course  of  study. 

Agrrlculture  in  the  high  schools,  L.  Andebson  (California  8ta.  Ore  47.  PP- 
3-18). — A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  agricultural  Instruction  in  certain 
public  high  schools  of  California,  the  courses  offered  In  the  State  Polytechnic 
School  at  San  Luis  Obispo  and  the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis,  and  a 
suggested  4-year  course  In  agriculture  adapted  to  correlation  with  the  first 
2  years  of  the  usual  high-school  course  and  to  specialized  study  In  the  last  2 
yeara  A  partial  list  of  bulletins,  circulars,  and  books  on  agriculture  Is 
appended. 

The  correlation  of  high-school  science  and  agriculture,  J.  Main  ( Addresses 
and  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  41  (1909),  pp.  983-987).— A  carefully  elaborated  plan 
for  correlating  school  science  and  agriculture  to  the  end  of  securing  greater 
pedagogical  economy  In  the  teaching  of  both,  furnishing  the  pupil  a  broad, 
scientific  basis  for  further  vocational  study,  and  the  Integrating  of  agricultural 
instruction  with  the  usual  public  school  curriculum,  Is  presented. 

The  present  status  of  agrricultural  education  in  the  public  schools,  R  C 
Bishop  (Addresses  and  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  ^7  (1909).  pp.  976-9^). —A 
comprehensive  review  from  the  origin  of  the  school-garden  movement  in  Ger- 
many to  the  present  status  of  school  agriculture  In  the  various  States  of  this 
country  In  respect  to  legislation,  public  sentiment,  and  the  educational  results 
and  advantages,  Is  given. 

Agriculture  for  the  elementary  schools,  R.  O.  Johnson  (Addresses  and 
Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc,  47  (1909).  pp.  987-992).— This  paper  Is  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  teachers  a  definite  course  and  method 
for  school  agriculture.  It  projwses  a  "  rotation  "  course  of  nature  study  and 
agriculture  for  the  first  6  grades  and  an  advanced  course  for  grades  7  and  8. 
One-sixth  of  the  lower  course  is  given  each  year  to  all  of  the  6  grades  working 
together  as  one  section,  and  the  entire  course  Is  thus  covered  In  6  years.  The 
advanced  course  is  similarly  covered  in  2  years  by  the  combined  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

The  advantages  suggested  for  this  plan  are  that  It  limits  the  amount  of  new 
work  which  the  teacher  must  do  each  year,  permits  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
work  to  be  furnished  by  some  State  educational  authority,  and  Is  adapted  to 
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the  varying  number  of  g.*ades  In  rural  schools.  Thus  a  school  or  room  of 
3  grades  would  repeat  its  agricultural  course  once  in  3  years.  The  "  develop- 
ment method  "  is  advised  in  the  treatment  of  each  topic  of  instruction  so  as 
to  relate  the  study  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  pupil's  individual  knowledge 
and  interest. 

Some  means  of  awakening  and  maintaining  an  interest  in  agrricultural 
education,  E.  E.  Balcomb  (Addresses  and  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc,  Jfl  (1909),  pp. 
959-964). — A  paper  filled  with  concrete  illustrations  of  means  and  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  correlation  with 
other  school  work. 

The  opportunity  of  the  agricultural  college  library,  Mabt  G.  Lacy  {So, 
Atlantic  Quart,,  9  {1910),  No.  /.  pp.  78-82).— The  author  holds  that  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  agricultural  college  library  is  to  dis- 
seminate Information  concerning  the  nature  of  its  classified  permanent  and 
periodical  literature  on  agriculture,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
kindred  subjects.  It  is  stated  that  at  present  the  aggregate  mailing  list  of 
all  the  State  experiment  stations  is  but  500,000,  or  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
nomber  of  families  living  in  agricultural  districts.  The  remedy  suggested  is 
the  development  of  a  classified  mailing  list  in  the  interest  of  the  various  in- 
dostries  peculiar  to  the  sections  of  each  State. 

The  agronomic  chart  and  its  popular  use,  O.  St£1nel  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw. 
OeselL,  iS  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  3-5). — The  more  general  use  of  such  charts  in 
the  schools  is  advocated. 

Pruning,  W.  Paddock  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State  Univ,],  5  {1909),  No. 
^.  pp.  4-11,  figs.  15). — Reasons  and  directions  for  pruning  young  and  old  trees 
are  given  In  a  form  suitable  for  study  in  public  schools. 

Composition,  nutritive  and  manurial  values  of  farm  foods  {Leeds^  1909, 
Folder). — ^This  is  a  table  issued  by  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Council  for  Agricultural  Education,  and  approved  by  the  Agricultural  Education 
Aseoclation  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

MISCELLANEOXrS. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Beport  of  Ohio  Station,  1909  {Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  205. 
pp.  XXV 11 1,  pi,  1). — ^Thls  contains  an  announcement  concerning  the  work  of 
the  station,  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  board  of  control,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  and  a  report  of  the  director 
loimmarlzlng  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year. 

Sonunary  of  experiment  station  work,  E  A.  Bryan  ( Washington  8ta.  Popu- 
lar Bui.  20,  pp.  7). — A  reprint  from  the  rei^ort  of  the  station  for  1007  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22.  p.  94). 

Press  bulletins  {Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  205,  pp.  ^i^8-506*).— Reprints  of  press  bulle- 
tins on  the  following  subjects :  The  wheat  jolntworm ;  lime  and  clover ;  treating 
wed  wheat  to  prevent  stinking  smut ;  how  to  combat  the  wheat  jolntworm : 
late  blight  and  rot  fungus  of  potatoes;  Alaska  wheat;  selection  of  seed  corn: 
fire  prevention  and  control ;  bark  beetles  or  bark  borers :  the  wheat  jolntworm ; 
and  a  field  meeting  at  the  experiment  station. 

Yearbook  of  agriculture  {Jahresber.  Landw.,  23  {1908),  pp.  XXXIl-\-564).—' 
This  volume  contains  numerous  abstracts  of  articles  on  plant  and  animal  pro- 
duction, agricultural  machines,  agricultural  economics,  and  allied  topics. 
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Arkaniai  Vniyenity  and  Station. — ^A.  K.  Short  has  resigned  as  animal  hosband- 
man  to  become  principal  of  the  newly  established  agricultoml  school  m  the 
Second  Congressional  IMstrlct. 

Colorado  College. — H.  M.  Bainer,  professor  of  farm  mechanics  and  instructor  In 
dairying,  has  also  been  apiwlnted  general  manager  of  the  college  farms. 

Illinois  University  and  Station. — ^According  to  a  recent  compilation  as  to  the 
pursuits  followed  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  of  agriculture  during  the  part 
ten  years,  115  of  the  total  of  184  graduates  are  engaged  in  farming.  40  are 
connected  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  7  are  with 
this  I>ei)artment.  and  another  is  an  agricultural  editor,  making  about  90  per 
cent  connecttHl  with  the  agricultural  industry. 

Two  seed  and  soil  si)ecial  trains  have  b€«n  recently  sent  out.  the  speakers 
being  provided  from  the  college  and  station. 

Iowa  College. — Press  reports  announce  the  resignation  of  President  Storms,  to 
take  effect  August  31.  H.  G.  Bell,  assistant  professor  of  ftimi  crops,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  professorship  of  agronomy  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

Kansas  College. — The  extension  deiiartment  is  offering  movable  schools  In 
dairying,  grain,  and  stock  Judging,  gardening,  and  cooking  and  sewing,  applica- 
tions having  been  received  from  a  number  of  localities  in  the  State.  T^e 
schools  began  work  March  1  and  will  be  carried  on  for  three  months,  the 
various  courses  continuing  from  three  days  to  oue  week.  A  m^uber  of  the 
extension  department  is  in  charge  of  each  school,  and  is  assisted  by  graduate 
students  of  the  college  si>ecializing  in  the  resi>ectlve  lines,  A  fee  of  |1  is* 
charged  for  each  course  to  defray  local  exi»enses.  The  usual  special  trains  are 
also  being  sent  out,  the  subject  under  consideration  this  spring  being  com. 

The  Kansaa  Fanner  announces  the  organization  of  what  Is  known  as  the 
"  Manhattan  Guild,"  for  the  puriK)se  of  providing  summer  employment  to  the 
students  along  the  lines  which  they  expect  to  follow  after  graduation. 

Maine  Station. — On  March  9  the  station  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
A  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  were  [»resent,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State.  The  chief 
address  was  given  by  Director  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  State  Station,  who 
was,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  first  director  of  the  Maine  Station. 

Massachusetts  College. — Great  activity  along  extension  lines  Is  being  manifested 
and  is  meeting  with  hearty  n'Si)onse  from  the  i)eople  of  the  State.  The  secoroi 
annual  farmers'  week  recently  held  at  the  college  olTered  a  wide  range  of 
courses,  taking  up  such  topics  as  com  improvement,  alfalfa  In  New  England, 
principles  of  breeding,  use  of  fertilizers,  the  home  vegetable  garden,  fnilt 
growing,  fori'stry,  milk  testhig  and  dair>'ing,  mear  production  in  New  England. 
I  he  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  plant  disease.s,  controlling  infections  diseases 
of  animals,  floriculture,  and  home  economics.  Several  of  these  courses  are  a 
distinct  Innovation  at  the  college,  notably  those  on  home  economics.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  college  staff,  the  speakers  included  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards, 
Miss  Anna  Barrows,  Miss  Isabel  Revler,  Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson,  Dr.  Austin 
Peters,  Prof.  T.  N.  (^arver.  of  Harvard  University.  Director  Clinton,  of  the  Con- 
4(H» 
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nectlcut  StoiTs  Station,  aud  Dr.  David  Sueddeii,  secretary  of  tlie  state  board 
of  education- 
It  is  annoiince<l  that  the  trustees  have  voted  to  accept  offers  from  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Kailroad  and  the  electric  roads  centering  in  Springfield  to  run  agri- 
cultural educational  trains,  and  have  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  state  board  of 
agriculture,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  otlier  organizations  for  the 
purpose,  tendering  the  services  of  the  instruction  staff  and  placing  at  the  dis- 
i>osal  of  the  railroads  such  equipment  and  apparatus  as  may  be  required.  The 
rtrst  of  these  trains  was  sent  out  over  the  lines  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road March  30  to  April  2.  Demonstrations  and  lectures  were  provided,  one 
unique  feature  being  an  exhibition  by  the  state  forester  of  forest  fire  fighting 
apiiaratiis. 

Demonstrations  in  practical  orcharding  are  to  l>e  undertaken.  The  plan  con- 
templates securing  plats  of  4  or  5  acres,  convenient  to  trolley  lines.  The  trees 
will  be  furnished  by  the  college  to  the  farmers  who  agree  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions for  from  10  to  15  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  college  withdraws 
from  the  orchard  entirely.    Plats  in  run-down  orchards  are  also  to  be  renovated. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station. — Sydney  M.  Owen,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  from  181)3  to  1901  and  again  since  1907,  died  February  2,  aged  73  years. 
Mr.  Owen  was  for  many  years  editor  of  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  and  through 
its  columns  and  in  other  ways  rendered  much  assistance  to  the  college  and 
school  of  agriculture  and  to  the  station. 

J.  S.  Montgomery,  formerly  connected  with  the  Cuban  Station,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  animal  husbandman  in  connection  with  the  stallion  regis- 
tration. 

Mississippi  Station. — S.  F.  Blunienfeld  has  l)een  appointed  assistant  entomolo- 
gist. 

Montana  College. — Short  courses  in  fruit  growing  have  been  offered  for  the 
first  time  In  the  State  through  the  agency  of  the  farmers*  institute  schools  for 
fruit  growers,  held  at  Hamilton  and  Stevensville,  January  10  to  15.  The 
courses  were  largely  given  by  members  of  the  college  and  station  staff. 

Horth  Dakota  CoUege. — The  new  veterhiary  building  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, and  much  of  the  equipment  has  been  installed.  The  building  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  essentially  three  separate  structures,  the  dissecting  room 
and  the  hospital  being  connected  with  the  main  iwrtion  by  inclosing  corridors. 
The  interiors  are  very  largely  of  metal  and  concrete,  and  the  dissecting  room  is 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  light  from  all  directions.  A  si)ecial  feature  is  tlie 
killing  room,  which  Is  equip[)ed  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  modern  slaughter- 
bouse. 

Ohio  Station. — ^An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  station  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  for  cooperative  tobacco  investiga- 
tions during  the  current  season.  Albert  G.  Wood,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  assistant  botanist. 

Oregon  Station. — A  dry  farming  substation  has  been  establishetl  at  Moro,  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  in  cooi)eratlon  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  this  Department.  H.  J.  Uniberger  lias  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  as 
superintendent. 

Khode  Island  College  and  Station. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Experimental  Union,  recently  held  In  Providence,  results  of  the  first  year's 
experiments  were  discussed.  The  assistant  agronomist  of  the  station  waschosini 
secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Yermont  University. — A  successful  farmers'  week  was  held  February  14-1 X. 
which  was  attended  by  about  250  students,  mostly  prnctical  farmers  and  dairy- 
men. 
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Wyoming  University. — Movable  schoolB  of  agriculture  liave  beeu  conducted  at 
Wheatland.  Basin,  and  Buffalo  in  addition  to  tbe  re^lar  ei^t  weelss^  short 
course  at  tbe  university. 

Experiment  Station  at  Oazaea,  Kexioo. — Plans  have  been  completed  for  au 
ex()eriu)ent  station  at  Oaxaea,  Mexico.  This  will  constitute  the  third  experi- 
ment station  to  be  established  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ommeut  of  Mexico  through  its  deiiartment  of  the  interior,  its  predecessors  beinp 
those  established  at  Rio  Berde,  In  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  1906,  and 
at  Ciudad  Juarez,  on  the  northern  frontier,  In  1008. 

A  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  has  been  acquired  In  the  heart  of  the  sogar 
district  and  containing  several  of  the  more  common  soil  types  of  the  region. 
An  irrigation  system  has  been  installed,  and  extensive  orchards  of  peadies, 
olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  have  beeu  set  out.  Buildings  are  projected 
to  cost  over  $100,000,  including  offices,  laboratories,  a  dairy  and  poultry  plant 
residences  for  the  director  and  other  employees,  warehouses,  etc.  An  experi- 
mental sugar  mill,  operated  by  electricity,  is  already  completed. 

8|>ecial  attention  is  to  be  given  in  the  experimental  work  to  the  introdoctioiL 
acclimatization,  and  distribution  of  valuable  plants  from  other  sections  of 
Mexi(*o  and  other  countries,  and  to  a  study  of  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  sugar.  The  instruction  of  some  of  the  employees  of  neight)oring  estates  In 
improved  methods  is  also  contemplated. 

The  direc^torship  of  the  station  has  been  intrusted  to  Felix  Foix,  who  has 
studied  agricultural  methods  In  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico, 
and  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  ten  years  In  experimental  work  in  tr(H)icflI 
agriculture  in  Mexico.  Juan  Martinez  lias  been  appointed  subdirector  and 
Emanuel  S.  Blanco  and  Jose  M.  Ortega  additional  members  of  the  scientific  stalT. 

The  VirfiTinia  Association  of  Agricnltural  Schools. — Under  this  title  an  organi- 
zation was  effected  at  Richmond,  November  24,  1909,  of  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  new  state  system  of  agricultural  high  8Chool&  The  oflfcers 
for  the  coming  year  include  Director  S.  W.  Fletcher,  of  the  Virginia  Station,  as 
secretary- treasurer.  Each  principal,  agricultural  teacher,  or  director  in  the  ten 
state  agricultural  high  schools  is  an  ex  officio  vice-president  of  the  association, 
and  these  with  the  elective  officers  constitute  the  executive  committee.  It  Is 
exi)ected  that  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  president  of  the  Virginia 
I*olytochnlc  Institute  will  soon  establish  an  authorized  agricultural  course  for 
these  schools. 

State  Agricultural  School  at  Korrlsville,  H.  Y. — F.  G.  Helyar,  for  4  years  bead 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Moody  School  for  Boys  at  Mount  Ilennon. 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  i)rincliial  of  the  new  agricultural  school  at  Morrisville, 
N.  Y.  The  buildings  formerly  used  for  the  county  court  and  offices  of  Madison 
County  are  to  be  at  once  arranged  for  class  rooms  and  an  auditorium,  domestic 
s<'leure  work,  dairy  laboratory,  mechanical  shops,  and  principaKs  residaice. 
GreiH^nhousos  will  i)e  ere<*te(l  near  the  shops. 

Smith's  Agricultural  School. — A  somewhat  unique  meeting  of  the  Connecticat 
Valley  Breeders'  Association  was  held  at  this  school  January  2.5.  Ixn-tures  and 
practical  demonstrations  were  given  by  George  M.  Rommel,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  this  department,  and  Charles  W.  Bosworth,  a  horse  breeder 
on  an  extensive  scale,  the  auditorium  and  arena  being  utilized  for  the  exercises. 
Lunch  was  furnlshe<l  by  the  domestic  science  classes  of  the  school,  and  extensivt» 
exhil)its  of  its  various  industrial  phases  were  on  view.  About  500  people  vf&e  In 
attendance,  to  ini^st  of  whom  the  illustration  in  concrete  form  of  the  functions  of 
ft  school  of  this  type  was  a  distinct  revelation. 

New  England  Conference  on  Rural  Progress. — At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
this  conference  at  Boston,  March  4,  addresses  were  given  by  I'resident  K.  L. 
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Rutterfield  and  Prof.  W.  D.  Hurd,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
and  Dr.  $.  A.  Knapp,  of  this  Department,  on  the  organization  of  New  England 
associations  for  advancing  agricultural  education.  Other  speakers  included 
Prof.  Floyd  B.  Jenks,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  Henry  C.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire,  President  Howard 
Edwards,  of  Rhode  Island  College,  and  Principal  R.  W.  Stimson,  of  Smith's 
Agricultural  School. 

A  decision  was  reached  by  the  conference  to  concentrate  its  energies  in  the 
futiure  mainly  upon  a  single  problem  each  year.  For  the  ensuing  year  partld- 
patiou  in  the  New  England  Com  Show,  to  be  held  at  Worcester,  Masa,  iB  No- 
veml>er,  will  be  given  special  attention. 

Agricultural  Conference  in  New  York. — An  important  meeting  of  the  New  York 
state  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  capitol  at  Albany,  January  18-20, 
at  which  this  body  was  reorganized  and  a  strong  program  presented  to  the  250 
members  in  attendance. 

The  general  subject  was:  What  is  Being  Done  and  What  Needs  to  be  Done 
in  New  York  State  for  the  Advancement  of  Agriculture,  Especially  Along 
Educational  Lines,  and  the  papers  were  as  follows:  What  the  State  Fair  is 
Doing  to  Advance  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  New  York  State,  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Horace  White;  Agencies  and  Conditions  Essential  to  Agricultural 
Efficiency,  by  Director  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  State  Station ;  The  Agricultural 
Situation,  by  Dean  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University;  A  New  Movement  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agriculture  in  Northern  New  York,  by  Dean  Herbert  E.  Cook, 
of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence  University ;  What  Could  be 
Done  for  the  Advancement  of  Agriculture  on  Farms  in  Connection  with 
State  Charitable  and  other  Institutions?  by  Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  fiscal 
8ui)ervisor  of  state  charities;  ESducatlonal  Aids  to  Improved  Horticulture  and 
Improved  Animal  Industry,  by  the  respective  presidents  of  the  State  Fruit 
Growers*  Association  and  the  State  Breeders*  Association;  Instruction  In 
Agriculture  in  Western  New  York,  by  President  Boothe  C.  Davis,  of  Alfred 
University;  Aids  to  Agricultural  Advancement  in  the  Middle  West,  by  Dean 
E.  Davenport,  of  the  Illinois  College  and  Station;  Agricultural  Education, 
by  President  Jacob  O.  Schumian,  of  Cornell  University;  Improved  Methods 
of  Agriculture,  by  President  William  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines; 
The  Farmers'  Institutes,  by  Edward  Van  AlstjTie,  conductor  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes: The  Farmer's  View  of  Agricultural  Education,  by  Frank  N.  Godfrey, 
master  of  the  State  Orange;  Schools  of  Agriculture,  by  D.  J.  Crosby,  of  this 
Office;  and  Should  the  Public  Schools  Teach  Agriculture,  by  Thomas  B.  Flne- 
gan,  of  the  state  education  department. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those  deprecating  the  establishment  in 
New  York  at  this  time  of  separate  schools  of  agriculture,  advocating  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  agriculture  in  existing  high  schools,  favoring  the  utilization  so 
far  as  practicable  of  county  farms  and  the  farms  of  the  various  state  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  as  demonstration  farms  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective 
communities,  and  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  governor,  legisla- 
tive leaders,  and  those  In  charge  of  educational  work  In  the  State,  with  a  view 
to  formulating  a  definite  policy  In  Its  work  In  agricultural  education. 

The  Country  Church  and  Agriculture. — It  Is  announced  In  New  England  Homv- 
Htead  that  Rev.  C.  O.  Ormsbee,  of  I-enox,  Mass..  has  arranged  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  specialists  on  various  phases  of  rural  life.  Profs.  W.  P.  Brooks  and 
W.  D.  Hurd,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  have  already  given  lec- 
tures, the  former  diRcus.sIng  agriculture  In  Japan  and  the  latter  com  production. 
Other  members  of  the  faculty  are  to  participate  later. 
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Xnternational  Agrioultural  Exhibition  in  Argentina. — A  clause  in  the  urgent 
deflcieucy  appropriation  act  recently  passed  by  Congress,  authorizes  tlie  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  tliis  exhibition,  which,  as  previoBsIy  an- 
tioonced,  will  open  in  Buenos  Aires  on  June  3.  An  allotment  of  $30,000  has 
b^en  made  to  this  Department,  which  is  prei>aring  an  exhibit  of  its  work. 

First  International  Congress  of  Entomology. — A  movement  is  under  way  ti> 
organize  a  purely  entomological  congress  to  hold  triennial  sessions  about  a  fort- 
night before  the  meetings  of  the  International  CX)ngress  of  Zoology.  In  acci>rd- 
ance  with  this  plan,  tlie  first  of  these  congresses  has  been  called  to  meet  in 
Brussels,  August  1-0,  during  the  International  Exix)sition  and  preceding  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Zoology,  at  GrUtz,  Austria.  The  subjects  to 
be  considered  include  systematic  entomology,  nomenclature,  anatomy,  physiology. 
l>sycliology,  ontogeny,  phylogeny,  ecology,  mimicry,  etlologj',  bionomy,  paleon- 
tology, zoogeography,  muscology,  and  medical  and  economic  entomology. 

International  Horticnltnral  Congress. — In  couuection  with  the  forthcoming 
Internationa]  Ex|K)sition,  an  International  Horticultural  Congress  will  convene 
in  Brussels  from  April  30  to  May  3.  The  congress  will  be  organized  in  seven 
sections,  namely:  Floriculture,  pomology,  marl^et  gardening,  scientific  horticul- 
ture and  its  popularization,  the  economics  of  horticulture,  landscape  gardeaing. 
and  apparatus  and  special  machinery.  The  program  also  includes  excursions 
to  numerous  points  of  interest. 

Second  International  Congress  of  Alimentary  Hygiene  and  of  the  Batioaal 
Feeding  of  Kan. — The  place  of  meeting  of  this  congress  has  been  changed  from 
Versailles,  as  previously  announced,  to  Brussels,  October  4-8,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Belgian  Government  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  this  Department  is  acting 
as  the  American  representative  of  the  Congress. 

Vecrology. — Alexander  J.  Bondurant,  agriculturist  at  the  Alabama  Statiim 
from  18J)2  to  1890  and  for  much  of  this  time  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  died  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  March  6,  aged  74  years. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  well  Imown  as  a  seedsman,  of  Marblehead,  Mass^  and  as  a 
writer  upon  squashes  and  other  vegetables,  died  February  20,  at  the  age  of 
83yeara 

Dr.  Thomas  Taylor,  microscopist  in  this  Deimrtment  from  1871  to  1895,  died 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Kisoellaneons. — ^The  Fifteenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy, which  was  to  have  been  held  In  this  country  during  1910,  has  be«i  post- 
I)onod  until  1911  or  1912,  at  a  place  to  be  selected  by  the  Presid«it  of  the  United 
Ptates. 

The  first  winter  institute  for  farmers  to  be  offered  by  the  Florida  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  was  held  at  Tallahassee  Januarr 
10-13,  with  a  large  attendance. 

The  University  of  Melbourne  has  recently  inaugurated  a  course  in  agricol- 
ture,  with  W.  A.  Osborne,  now  professor  of  physiology,  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
agriculture. 

Ronald  V.  O.  Hart  Synnot  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  department  of 
ogriculture  and  horticulture  in  University  College,  Reading,  vice  Professor 
Perclval,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  chair  of  agricultural  botany. 
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The  injurious  effect  which  often  follows  the  feeding  of  cotton-seed 
meal  to  certain  kinds  of  live  stock  has  been  a  subject  commanding 
much  attention  from  the  experiment  stations  almost  from  their  estab- 
lishment. Tlie  loss  which  has  followed  cotton-seed  meal  feeding, 
especially  with  pigs  and  calves,  has  detracted  greatly  from  the  use 
which  could  be  made  of  this  exceptionally  rich  material,  and  has 
made  a  better  understanding  of  its  physiological  effect  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  For  obvious  reasons  it  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  live  problems  of  the  stations  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  desirability  of  a  wider  and  more  safe  utilization  of  this  home 
product  has  lent  a  special  zeal  to  the  investigation.  It  has  been  made 
a  prominent  project  under  the  Adams  fund  at  a  number  of  places. 

These  studies  have  been  pursued  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chemist, 
the  veterinarian,  and  the  animal  feeder.  Chemical  investigations 
have  been  made  to  discover  if  possible  the  character  of  the  toxic 
body,  and  extracts  of  various  kinds  have  been  examined  as  to  their 
composition  and  their  toxicity.  The  symptoms  of  affected  animals 
have  been  extensively  observed;  and  a  great  variety  of  feeding 
experiments  have  been  made  with  different  mixtures  and  methods  of 
feeding,  in  the  attempt  to  get  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
and  the  practical  means  of  avoiding  or  overcoming  it.  It  has  been 
variously  ascribed  to  the  lint,  the  oil,  the  high  protein  content,  to  a 
toxalbumin  or  toxic  alkaloid,  to  cholin  and  betain,  to  resin  present  in 
the  meal,  and  to  decomposition  products. 

But  despite  the  amount  and  diversity  of  the  study,  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  toxicity  have  continued  to  baffle  investigators,  and  the 
problem  has  been  greatly  confused  by  variations  in  the  toxicity  or  an 
entire  absence  of  it,  difficult  to  account  for  on  the  ground  of  individ- 
uality of  the  experimental  animals.  At  an  interesting  stage  in  the 
study  it  would  be  found  that  the  animals  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  eating  the  meal  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  certain 
localities  injury  was  far  less  prevalent  than  in  others.  These  things 
have  served  to  interrupt  the  investigations,  to  make  the  point  of 
attack  more  difficult  to  discern,  and  to  lend  complexity  to  the  whole 
problem. 
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It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the 
poisoning  and  the  reason  for  the  variation  in  this  respect  now  appear 
to  be  explained  by  studies  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department,  under  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
and  are  now  announced  in  a  preliminary  way.  The  laboratory  and 
pharmacological  studies  have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Crawford,  who  in  an  article  which  has  just  appeared  describes  the 
method  of  procedure  which  was  followed  in  studying  this  problem, 
and  presents  his  deductions  as  to  the  causative  agent.* 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  Dr.  Crawford  finds  the  pois<mous  princi- 
ple not  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  probably  an  inorganic  rather  than  an 
organic  body — a  salt  of  pyrophosphoric  acid.  Phosphoric  acid  ha=> 
long  been  known  to  be  present  in  cotton-seed  meal  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  has  been  suggested  as  having  a  possible  relation  to  its 
toxicity;  but  the  methods  of  study  followed  have  not  been  such  as  to 
bring  out  this  relationship  or  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis. 

Dr.  Crawford's  results  seem  conclusive,  and  are  sup{X)rted  by  a 
large  amount  of  data  from  a  systematic  series  of  laboratory  studies 
and  physiological  tests.  The  findings  have  been  confirmed  by  feeding 
experiments  with  pigs,  carried  out  by  the  Bureau,  which  are  not 
presented  in  the  preliminary  paper.  These  feeding  and  pathological 
studies,  together  with  the  laboratory  investigations,  are  to  be  pub- 
lished later  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau.  The  preliminary  notice  is 
issued  at  this  time  because  of  the  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  which  has  been  manifested  by  several  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions now  engaged  in  studying  the  problem.  The  present  account  is 
sufficiently  detailed  and  comprehensive  to  indicate  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  investigation,  and  it  will  make  it  possible  for  other 
investigators  in  this  field  to  redirect  their  studies  and  to  coordinate 
them  with  those  of  the  Bureau. 

Starting  with  the  product  which  would  be  digested  by  the  animal, 
that  is,  the  extract  prepared  by  digesting  cotton  seed  with  pepsin 
and  pancreatin,  the  extract  was  concentrated  and  studied  in  its  toxic 
effects  on  rabbits.  Whole  cotton  seed  of  known  origin  was  used  m 
a  number  of  cases,  which  was  first  ground  and  extracted  to  remove 
the  fat.  The  same  variations  in  toxicity  which  had  been  noticed  in 
other  experiments  were  encountered.  It  was  found  that  while  the 
seed  from  Upland  cotton  was  quite  generally  poisonous  to  animals, 
that  from  certain  Sea  Island  cotton  contained  so  small  a  quantity  of 
the  poisonous  principle  as  to  be  practically  harmless.  The  toxic  effect 
of  the  Sea  Island  seed,  however,  was  greatly  increased  by  heating, 
indicating  that  if  in  the  treatment  of  the  seed  at  the  oil  mills  the 
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temperature  rises  high  the  poisonous  principle  is  developed.  This 
is  due  to  a  conversion  of  part  of  the  orthophosphoric  acid  into  the 
pyro  form,  a  reaction  familiar  to  chemists. 

This  explains  in  an  interesting  way  the  differences  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  meal  from  different  mills.  Several  experiment 
station  workers  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  process  of  manu- 
facture often  has  an  important  relation  to  the  poisonous  properties 
of  the  seed.  At  one  station  pigs  were  fed  continuously  and  heavily 
on  cotton-seed  meal  from  a  nearby  mill  without  the  slightest  injury 
being  apparent,  but  when  a  change  was  made  to  a  lot  of  meal  shipped 
in  from  an  adjoining  State  cases  of  poisoning  soon  followed.  Less 
easily  explained  is  the  observation  of  Dr.  Crawford  that  Sea  Island 
seed  grown  in  Florida  proved  poisonous  even  without  heating,  ap- 
proaching in  this  respect  certain  varieties  of  the  Upland  cotton. 
This  remains  for  further  investigation. 

In  the  study  of  the  extract  containing  the  digestive  products,  it 
was  found  that  lead  and  copper  acetates  precipitated  a  toxic  agent 
which  gave  the  usual  symptoms  of  cotton-seed  meal  poisoning  when 
fed  to  rabbits,  while  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  remained  in- 
active. On  decomposing  the  lead  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  concentrating  in  vacuo,  a  red  gummy  material  was 
obtained  which  fed  to  rabbits  produced  an  intense  gastro-enteritis 
and  induced  death  in  about  an  hour.  From  this  material  crystalline 
needles  were  obtained  after  standing  about  eight  weeks,  but  these 
crystals  proved  physiologically  inactive,  while  the  gummy  matrix 
continued  to  produce  the  poisonous  effects,  suggesting  that  the  active 
principle  was  an  amorphous  body.  One  after  another  suspected 
compounds  were  eliminated  from  consideration  and  the  active  prin- 
ciple was  shown  not  to  be  a  toxalbumin,  a  glucosid,  and  probably 
not  an  alkaloid.  But  it  yielded  precipitates  with  ammonium  molyb- 
date,  magnesia  mixtures,  and  the  acetates  of  such  metals  as  lead, 
mercury,  and  cadmium,  indicating  the  presence  of  some  form  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  substance 
responded  to  reactions  for  pyrophosphoric  acid,  which  is  known  to 
have  poisonous  properties,  and  is  a  soft  glassy  mass  crystallizing  only 
at  low  temperature  and  after  months  of  standing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  far  back  as  1892,  Prof.  M.  B. 
Hardin,  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  reported  the 
finding  of  both  meta  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  in  all  of  a  series  of 
samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  which  were  examined  in  his  laboratory. 
He  says  of  their  presence :  "  The  salts  of  the  last  two  acids  are  said 
to  be  more  or  less  poisonous,  and  though  their  precise  physiological 
action  has  not  I  believe  been  determined,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  the  peculiar  and  in  certain  cases  injurious  and  even  fatal  effects 
produced  by  the  use  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  feeding 
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stuffs  may  be  due,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the  presence  of  these  meta 
and  pyro  compounds. ''  In  a  paper  before  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  in  that  year  he  mentions  the  finding  of  these 
two  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  in  aqueous  solutions  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  raises  the  question  whether  they  exist  in  the  original  cotton  seed 
or  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  the  preparation  of  the  meal. 

Dr.  Crawford  .refers  to  Professor  Hardin's  work,  and  notes  the 
absence  of  any  pharmacological  tests  to  bear  out  the  suggestion  made 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  bodies  to  cotton-seed  poisoning. 
The  matter  appears  not  to  have  been  followed  up  by  that  station  until 
last  June,  when  a  project  was  entered  upon  with  that  work  and 
hypothesis  as  its  starting  point. 

A  variety  of  confirmatory  experiments  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Crawford,  together  with  studies  on  the  nature  of  the  compound,  and 
pharmacological  tests  with  sodium  salts  of  the  three  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  His  final  conclusion  is  that  "  the  chief  poisonous  prin- 
ciple in  certain  cotton-seed  meals  is  a  salt  of  pyrophosphoric  acid.  In 
some  this  salt  seems  to  be  a  simple  one,  presumably  inorganic,  while 
in  others  it  is  more  complex,  perhaps  an  organic  one.  Probably  thii» 
difference  in  the  combinations  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  ma\'  aid  in 
explaining  the  variation  in  toxicity  of  different  meals.  In  certain 
cotton-seed  meals  one  would  expect  to  find  salts  of  metaphosphoric 
acid  entering  into  this  action.  To  be  harmful  the  pyrophosphates 
must  be  in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  absorbed,  or  the  phosphoric 
acid  ionized  in  .the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  The  harmlessness  of  cer- 
tain cotton  seeds  and  meal  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  them  the 
])hosphoric  acid  exists  largely,  if  not  entirely,  as  a  compound  of  ortho, 
and  not  as  one  of  the  other  phosphoric  acids.  Small  amounts  of 
pyrophosphates  can  apparently  be  borne  without  injury.  The 
amount  of  the  salt  which  may  be  permitted  in  cotton-seed  meal  should 
be  determined." 

Aside  from  the  avoidance  of  too  high  heating  in  manufacture,  the 
author  does  not  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty  in  feeding  cotton- 
seed meal.  He  points  out  that  "  at  present  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
wisest  course  to  test  each  lot  of  meal  by  a  combined  biological  and 
chemical  method,  and  if  any  excess  of  poisonous  properties  is  present, 
to  utilize  such  meal  for  fertilizing  purposes  or  use  for  feed  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  reserve  for  more  indiscriminate  feeding  those 
which  prove  harmless  to  experimental  animals." 

This  work  suggests  a  line  of  study  upon  the  relation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  etc.,  to  the  production  of  the  poisonous  body  in  cot- 
ton seed,  the  part  which  fertilizers  may  play,  the  influence  of  micro- 
organisms, and  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  pyrophosphoric  acid  is 
derived  from  the  soil  or  is  due  to  a  physiological  process  in  the  seeds. 
The  possible  relation   of  cholin  or  similar  bodies  as  contributory 
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causes  would  also  seem  to  be  in  order.  Furthermore,  "  the  question  as 
to  whether  pyrophosphates  will  induce  a  hypersensibility  and  thus  in- 
crease the  activity  of  pathogenic  organisms  should  be  investigated." 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
regarding  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  feeding  stuff  will  be  generally  recog- 
nized. But  beyond  this  the  study  will  make  possible  and  suggest  a 
whole  train  of  studies  upon  various  ingredients  of  feeding  stuffs  in 
their  relation  to  the  animal  organism.  The  desirability  of  investiga- 
tions starting  out  from  this  point  of  view  has  been  previously  re- 
ferred to,  and  is  illustrated  by  several  studies  now  in  progress. 

The  session  of  the  Graduate  School  to  be  held  this  summer  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest  in  a  number 
of  respects.  It  offers  an  attractive  program  of  advanced  study  in  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  is  held  in  a  typical  region,  at  one  of  the  best 
equipped  agricultural  colleges  in  the  country. 

This  is  the  fourth  session  of  this  school,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  The  undertaking  is  cooperative  between  the  association 
and  the  institution  at  which  the  sessions  are  held,  and  is  designed  to 
furnish  facilities  for  a  brief  period  of  advanced  study  in  the  science 
of  agriculture  with  special  reference  to  the  methods  of  investigating 
agricultural  problems  and  teaching  agricultural  subjects.  The  first 
session  was  held  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1902,  the  experiment 
being  so  successful  that  a  continuance  of  the  school  seemed  desirable. 
Provision  was  therefore  made  for  its  continuance  by  the  association, 
the  plan  being  to  hold  sessions  every  two  years.  The  second  session 
took  place  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1906,  and  the  third  session 
at  Cornell  University  in  1908. 

With  each  succeeding  session  this  school  has  assumed  increasing 
importance  as  an  agency  for  study  and  for  meeting  the  leaders  in 
agricultural  instruction  and  investigation.  The  attendance  has  in- 
creased steadily,  that  at  the  last  session  being  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  students  and  seventy-eight  lecturers.  The  enthusiasm  has  run 
high,  and  the  spirited  discussions  and  personal  contact  have  served  to 
make  the  time  both  inside  and  outside  the  class  room  very  profitable. 
The  change  of  instructors  each  week  brings  a  new  lot  of  men  upon  the 
scene,  and  has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  interest  throughout  the 
session.  To  instructors  and  hearers  alike  the  sessions  have  been 
stimulating  and  helpful,  as  well  as  informational,  and  to  the  younger 
assistants  entering  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  work 
the  schools  have  afforded  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  broadening 
their  grasp  and  coming  to  know  many  of  the  prominent  men  in  these 
lines  of  work. 
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The  scope  of  the  session  held  this  summer  will  be  broader  than  ever 
before.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  eight  main  lines — plant  phys- 
iology and  pathology,  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal  hu^andry, 
poultry,  dairying,  rural  engineering,  and  rural  economics  and  soci- 
ology. The  courses  in  rural  engineering  and  in  rural  economics  and 
sociology  will  be  given  for  the  first  time.  Work  along  these  lines  is 
developing  rapidly  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  Graduate 
School  therefore  affords  an  opportune  occasion  for  discussing  the 
organization  of  such  courses  and  the  development  of  research  in  these 
lines. 

The  course  in  plant  physiology  and  pathology  will  be  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  all  students  interested  in  these  subjects  to  attend.  For 
this  purpose  a  different  hour  has  been  given  to  courses  in  agronomy 
and  horticulture,  which  will  run  parallel,  and  will  be  more  closely 
confined  to  topics  relating  directly  to  these  subjects  respectively. 

In  view  of  the  large  interest  at  present  in  matters  relating  to  agri- 
cultural extension,  a  relatively  large  amount  of  time  will  be  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  functions  and  organization  of  extension  depart- 
ments, their  relation  to  the  experiment  stations  and  teaching  depart- 
ments, etc.  Four  evenings  and  one  Saturday  forenoon  will  be  devoted 
to  this  work.  University  extension  in  general  will  be  presented  by 
Director  Reber  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  President  Sparks 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College ;  and  the  present  status  of  agricultural 
extension  education  in  this  country  and  abroad  will  be  shown  by  Prof. 
John  Hamilton  of  this  Office. 

At  one  of  the  conferences  there  will  be  discussion  of  the  sphere  of 
agricultural  extension,  its  special  problems,  organization,  methods 
and  equipment  of  extension  departments,  and  the  means  for  qualify- 
ing extension  leaders  and  teachers.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
President  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts,  Dean  Davenport  of  Illinois, 
Dean  Hunt  of  Pennsylvania,  President  Soule  of  Greorgia,  Superin- 
tendent Miller  of  Kansas,  Professor  Christie  of  Indiana,  and  Pro- 
fessor Holden  of  Iowa.  In  connection  with  this  conference  it  is  hoped 
to  have  a  general  meeting  of  the  leaders  in  agricultural  extension. 

Agricultural  journalism  will  be  considered  at  one  of  the  Saturday 
conferences,  where  the  matter  will  be  presented  by  representatives 
of  leading  agricultural  journals  and  men  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
who  are  giving  courses  of  instruction  in  this  subject.  Conferences 
will  also  be  held  on  secondary  education  in  agriculture  and  on  the 
relation  of  agricultural  education  to  the  business  of  farming. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  an  unusually  strong  one  and  is  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  includes  over  forty  specialists  in 
the  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  this  Department 
together  with  Dr.  D.  T.  Macdougal,  director  of  the  department  of 
botanical  research,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Prof.  J.  S.  Pray,  pro- 
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fessor  of  landscape  architecture  in  Harvard  University,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Castle,  professor  of  zoology  at  Harvard,  Dr.  C.  W.  Gay,  professor 
of  animal  husbandry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  G.  E. 
Day,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  and  Prof.  F.  H. 
King,  formerly  in  charge  of  agricultural  physics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

There  will  be  two  lecturers  from  abroad :  Dr.  E.  von  Tschermak, 
professor  of  plant  breeding  in  the  Royal  Imperial  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Vienna,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Ewart,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The  former  is  widely  known  for  his 
investigations  in  cereal  breeding  and  the  latter  for  his  work  upon  the 
principles  of  animal  breeding,  including  telegony.  These  two  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  will  add  interest  and  scope  to  the  courses  in 
plant  and  animal  breeding. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  will  open  July  4  and  continue  to  July  29. 
Public  opening  exercises  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  July  6  in  the 
new  agricultural  building  of  Iowa  State  College.  It  is  expected  that 
several  associations,  representing  different  lines  of  agricultural  in- 
struction and  re^arch  will  hold  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
school,  probably  immediately  before  or  after  the  session. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  hold  another  session  pf  the 
(iraduate  School  of  Home  Economics  at  Ames  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture.  One  matriculation  fee  will 
admit  students  to  both  of  these  schools. 

The  vast  agricultural  interests  of  the  region  in  which  this  session 
of  the  school  is  to  be  held,  and  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture throughout  the  Middle  West,  will  afford  to  those  who  attend 
this  session  many  opportunities  for  observations  of  unusual  interest 
to  students  of  our  agriculture.  The  recent  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  agricultural  research,  and  the  rapidly  awakening  interest  in 
broader  problems  of  agricultural  economics  and  country  life,  will 
also  contribute  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  school. 
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Allen's  commercial  orgranic  analysis,  H.  Ijsffmann  i-rr  al.  {PhUadelpkki, 
1909,  vol.  1,  .^,  rd.,  pp.  X-h576,  figs,  86). — This  volume  has  been  so  extensively 
revised  that  it  is  practically  a  new  book.  A  new  feature  introduced  in  this 
edition  is  the  division  of  the  topics  among  various  writers  and  a  new  arraage- 
ment  of  these  topics.  Two  new  chapters  have  been  added,  one  on  yeast  and 
one  on  i)ai>er  and  paper  malting  materials.  The  subject  of  cellulose  nitrates 
has  been  transferred  to  tbe  section  on  smokeless  explosives  of  volume  2,  which 
is  to  follow,  and  the  examination  of  malt  has  been  transferred  to  the  sectiiai 
on  malt  liquors.  The  decimal  system  has  been  used  throughout  excei)t  in  spe- 
cif] Instances  where  conformation  to  the  standards  established  was  necessary. 
The  edition  is  to  have  8  volumes,  the  first  few  of  which  are  stated  to  be  now 
in  press. 

Chemical-technical  analysis,  G.  Lunge  and  E.  Bebl  (Chemisch-tcchnm-hc 
Vntcrauchungsmethodcn,  Berlin^  1910,  6,  cd,,  rev,  and  cnl.,  pp.  JC/X+67i,  fg^. 
16S;  t>up,  pp.  72). — This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  sixth  edition  of  this  work, 
and  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Aside  from  a  description  of  the 
sampling,  general  laboratory  oi)eratlons,  and  general  chemical  and  physical 
analytical  methods,  it  includes  gas  analyses,  examination  of  solid  fuels,  the  mann 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  chemical  control  of  the  process,  etc.,  nitric  acid 
manufacture  and  chemical  control,  analyses  of  the  products,  soda  manufacture 
and  chemical  analyses  of  products,  chlorln  and  Its  product-s,  etc.,  potassiam  and 
the  various  iK>tassluni  comi)Ounds  and  the  analytical  uiethods  therefor. 

Aids  to  the  analysis  of  food  and  drugrs,  Moor  and  Partridge  (London,  190$^ 
3,  cd.,  pp.  2).9). — The  authors  state  that  in  preparing  this  revision  the  volume 
has  been  practically  rewritten.  It  has  been  their  intention,  as  heretofore,  to 
prepare  a  volume  of  moderate  size  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  food  and  dnig^ 
with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  examination 
of  such  materials. 

The  chemistry  of  foods  and  condiments,  J.  Konig  {Chnnie  der  J/en-scA- 
Jivhcn  XahrungH-  und  GniussmittcL  Berlin,  1910,  vol,  S,  pL  J,  -J.  rrr.  cd.,  PP- 
\IV-\-772,  ffgs.  ^05). — ^Thls  volume  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  U.,  15,  pp.  2.S3,  01)1).  It  confines  itself  chiefly  to  the  general  methods 
of  analysis  and  considers  the  following:  Preparation  of  the  sample;  determina- 
tion of  water;  general  physical  methods,  which  includes  determination  of  spe- 
cific gravity,  melting  i)olnt,  cryoscopy,  electrical  conductivity,  calorimetry.  po 
lariscopy,  rofractometry,  spectroscopy,  colorlmetry,  microscopy,  micro-chemical 
analysis,  and  capillary  analysis;  elementary  analysis;  detection,  determination, 
and  separation  of  nitrogenous  bodies ;  separation  and  determination  of  theamtao 
acids  and  other  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins;  detection  and  determination 
of  ptomaines;  separation  and  determination  of  the  flesh  Imses;  differentiatiw 
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of  the  proteins  by  means  of  specific  sera ;  determination  of  fat  and  oils,  deter- 
miuation  and  sejwiration  of  nitrogen-free  extract  substances;  separation  and 
determination  of  organic  acids;  determination  and  sejmratlon  of  mineral  sub- 
stances; determination  of  alcohols;  detection  of  coloring  matters  in  foods  and 
condiments;  qualitative  and  quantitative  detection  of  preservatives;  myco- 
logical  examination  of  food  stuffs;  utilization  of  foods  by  the  human  being; 
respiration  experiments;  animal  calorimetric  investigations;  and  numerous 
tables. 

Handbook  for  the  manufacture  of  colors,  G.  Z^b  and  R.  RiJBENCAMP 
{Handhuch  der  Farhenfahrikation.  Berlin,  J 909,  2.  cd.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp, 
XVI-\-878y  figs.  90). — This  is  a  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  analysis  of  the 
inorganic  and  organic  coloring  matters.  The  descriptive  portions  are  of  par- 
ticular interest.  * 

The  relation  of  colloid  research  to  agricultural  chemistry,  P.  Ehrenbebg 
(Ztschr.  Chem.  u,  Indus.  KoUoidc,  3  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  193-206;  abs.  in  Chem, 
Zenm.,  1909,  II,  No.  17,  p.  1^88).— The  author  draws  attention  to  the  colloidal 
chemical  processes  which  occur  in  agrotechny,  viz,  in  baking,  starch  manu- 
facture, brewing,  alcohol  and  yeast  production,  and  sugar  manufacture. 

The  present  status  of  colloid  chemistry,  A.  Lottebmooseb  {Ztschr.  Angew. 
Chem.,  22  {1909),  No,  50,  pp.  2W-2I,23).—T\i\b  Is  a  description  of  colloid 
chemistry  and  considers  many  matters  pertaining  to  it  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge. 

Principles  and  results  of  plant  chemistry,  H  and  m,  H.  Euleb  {Orund- 
lagen  und  Ergehnisse  der  Pfianzenehemie.  Brunstciek,  1909,  pp.  VI 1 1 -^297,  figs. 
5).-^This  continues  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  906).  The 
second  part  confines  itself  to  the  general  laws  controlling  plant  life,  that  Is, 
the  laws  of  gases,  osmotic  pressure,  electrolytic  dissociation,  solubility,  colloids, 
plant  enzyms,  etc.  The  third  part  considers  the  chemical  processes  In  the  plant, 
that  Is,  the  assimilation  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  nitrites,  nitrates,  ammonia,  and 
mineral  substances,  carbohydrates  and  fats,  the  end  products  of  metabolism,  etc. 

The  vegetable  proteins,  T.  B.  Osborne  {London  and  New  York,  1909,  pp. 
XIII '\- 125). — This  is  a  timely  discussion  of  the  general  chemical  and  physical 
iwoperties  of  the  vegetable  proteins.  As  stated  In  the  preface,  It  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  author  to  present  a  general  description  of  these  proteins  as  a  group 
or  class  rather  than  to  consider  them  individually.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed are  a  historical  review,  the  occurrence  of  proteins  In  the  different  parts 
of  plants  and  their  general  characteristics,  the  Isolation  and  preimration  of 
seed  proteins,  the  basic  and  acid  properties  of  proteins,  the  solubility,  precipi- 
tation, denaturing,  physical  constants,  products  of  hydrolysis,  and  classification 
of  vegetable  proteins,  some  i)hy8lologlcal  relations  of  vegetable  proteins  to  the 
animal  organism,  and  the  biological  relations  of  seed  proteins  to  one  another. 
An  extensive  bibliography  is  ai)pended. 

Peptic  digestibn  of  casein  from  the  standpoint  of  the  acidity  of  its  diges- 
tion products,  S.  Ki'TTNER  {Areh.  Physiol.  [Pfiilger],  129  {1909),  No.  10-12, 
pp.  557-602). — In  the  proteolysis  of  casein  i»hosphorus-free  and  phosphorus- 
containing  compounds  are  split  off.  The  former  can  be  split  off  under  the  most 
nnfavorable  conditions  while  the  latter  class,  or  paranuclein.  Is  not  so  ea^ly 
digestible. 

**  Kflhnes'  anticomplex  "  Is  formed  when  the  paranuclein  digestion  Is  carried 
on  further  and  under  favorable  conditions,  whereas  the  phosphorus-containing 
portion  which  was  split  off  from  it  by  the  peptid  cleavage  is  broken  down  still 
further  to  the  phosphorus-rich  acid  combinations  (paranucleic  acid).  This  ex- 
plains the  observed  Increase  of  the  acid  digestion  products  during  the  digestion 
of  casein. 
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A  contribution  to  nitrogen  determination,  £.  A.  Mitscherlich  (Chem.  Ztg.. 
SS  {1909),  }io.  119,  p,  i(?5«).— This  is  a  polemical  article  in  reply  to  Schencke 
(E.  8.  R.,  21,  p.  611),  and  compares  the  results  obtained  with  the  Mitscherliciu 
Schenoke,  and  Densch  methods.  For  nitrates  the  Mitscherlich  method  yielded 
the  highest  results  of  the  tliree  methods.  The  same  was  the  case  in  determiniog 
nitrites,  and  for  these  Schencke*s  method  gave  results  51.2  per  cent  lower  th&n 
that  of  the  author. 

Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrites  and  nitrates,  V.  Schencke  {Chem, 
Ztg.,  SS  {1909),  Ao.  1S6,  p.  1203).^A  reply  to  Mitscherlich's  criticism,  noted 
above.  The  author  states  that  his  method  was  only  recommended  for  nitnte 
determinations,  and  further,  that  In  order  to  secure  accurate  results  with  the 
reduction  of  nitrates  according  to  Ulsch's  method  a  certain  concentration  of  the 
solution  must  be  present. 

On  the  determination  of  potassium,  by  the  cobalti-nitrite  method,  L.  T. 
Bowser  {Jour,  Indm.  and  Engin.  Chem,,  1  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  791-798,  fig.  1).— 
Owing  to  the  advantages  of  the  cobalti-nitrate  method  ov»  the  platinimi 
method,  the  author  investigated  Adie  and  Wood*s  alkali  method  and  the  acid 
method,  but  found  that  neither  of  these  methods  as  now  employed  furaisbes 
results  sufficiently  correct  for  quantitative  purposes.  The  author's  method, 
which  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Adie  and  Wood,  is  more  accurate. 

The  method  is  carried  on  as  follows:  A  0.75  per  cent  potassium  oxld  solo- 
tion  Is  made,  the  ])otash  being  brought  into  solution  by  the  usual  methods,  and 
any  excess  of  acid  removed  by  evaporation.  The  residue  after  evaporation 
is  taken  up  with  water,  and  any  metal  present  which  may  interfere  is  removed 
by  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  the  pre- 
cipitate obtained  is  washed  with  hot  water.  The  washings  and  the  filtrate 
are  combined,  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  the  [)ota%lum  precipitated  as 
follows:  Five  ec.  of  the  0.75  per  cent  solution  (equivalent  to  0.0375  gm.  potas- 
sium oxld),  10  cc.  of  the  cobalti-nitrite  reagent,  and  1  cc.  of  strong  acetic  add 
are  placed  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish.  The  mixture  Is  then  evaporated 
to  a  imste  on  the  steam  bath  and  after  cooling  the  residue  is  stirred  up  with 
25  to  50  cc.  of  water  and  filtered  through  asbestos  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  sufilcient  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  reagent  The  precipitate  and 
asbestos  are  then  transferred  quantitatively  to  a  250  cc,  beaker.  To  the  braker 
there  is  then  added  an  excess  of  decinormal  potassium  permanganate  solntion, 
and  the  mixture  brought  to  the  boiling  point  When  the  solution  begins  to 
darken  5  cc.  of  a  1 :1  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  added,  and  then  titrated  back 
with  decinormal  oxalic  acid  solution  and  potassium  permanganate  solution  to 
the  end  ix)int.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  potassium  permanganate  used  is  equiv- 
alent to  0.0008573  potassium  oxid. 

The  cobalti-nitrite  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  220  gm.  of  sodium  nitrite 
in  400  cc.  of  water,  and  113  gm.  of  cobalt  acetate  In  300  cc  of  water  and  lOO  cc. 
glacial  acetic  acid.  The  solutions  are  then  poured  tpgether,  gently  warmed, 
and  the  nitrogen  i)eroxid  which  is  evolved  removed  from  the  bottle  by  means  of 
a  filter  pump  which  is  allowed  to  run  overnight.  After  this  the  solution  is 
filtered  and  made  up  to  1  liter. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  solution  with  alkaline  molybdate 
solution  and  glue,  A.  Grete  {Ber.  Dent,  Chem.  OeselL,  4^  {1909),  No.  IS,  pp* 
3/06-3115;  aba.  in  Chem.  News,  100  {1909),  No.  2605,  p.  220).^To  the  solnUon 
containing  phosphoric  acid  are  added  a  glue  solution,  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
nitric  acid.  After  boiling,  molybdic  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  from  a  burette 
until  a  definite  i)recipitate  remains.  The  solution  is  then  again  boiled  and 
well  shaken  until  a  comimct  yellow  precipitate  Is  obtained,  when  more  molybdic 
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add  is  added  in  the  same  manner  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed.  From 
the  amount  of  molybdic  acid  used  the  phosphoric  acid  content  can  be  calculated. 

The  reagents  employed  are  a  molybdic  acid  solution,  which  is  preimred  by 
adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  ammonium  hydrate  to  nitric 
acid  until  the  precipitate  obtained  does  not  redissolve,  and  adding  ammonia. 
The  solution  is  tben  titrated  with  iwtasslum  diphosphate  solution  and  each 
cubic  centimeter  made  to  correspond  to  0.0025  gm.  phosphoric  acid.  The  nitric 
acid-ammonium  nitrate  solution  is  comiwsed  of  200  gm.  ammonium  nitrate  and 
26.5  cc.  nitric  acid  and  made  up  to  1  liter.  The  glue  solution  is  made  by  soak- 
ing the  glue  overnight  in  cold  water,  pouring  off  the  water,  and  boiling  the 
residue  in  water  and  nitric  acid.  After  cooling,  the  mixture  is  made  alkaline 
with  ammonium  hydrate,  and  magnesia  mixture  added  in  order  to  precipitate 
any  phosphoric  acid  which  may  be  present  in  the  glue.  Ammonium  carbonate 
is  then  added  and  the  glue  solution  filtered  off  when  required. 

Estimation  of  sulphur  in  alkali  polysulphids,  C.  Dussebbe  and  V.  YxnixEU- 
MiEB  iChem,  Ztg„  SS  {1909),  No.  127,  p.  1129;  Analyst,  Si  (1909),  Ao.  405, 
p,  545). — ^As  other  forms  of  sulphur  exist  in  these  insecticides  besides  the 
active  polysulphid,  the  authors  suggest  estimating  the  latter  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve 10  gm.  of  the  substance  in  500  cc.  of  water  and  filter.  Place  5  cc.  of 
the  filtrate  in  a  flask  with  30  to  40  cc.  of  strong  ammonia,  and  dilute  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  Heat  the  mixture  gradually  to  the  boiling  point 
and  titrate  with  decinormal  silver  nitrate  solution,  adding  the  same  drop  by 
drop  until  a  black  precipitate  suddenly  forms  and  leaves  a  colorless  super- 
natant liquid.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  silver  nitrate  used  equals  0.0016  gm. 
of  sulphur  in  the  polysulphid  form. 

Vohunetric  estimation  of  calcium  oxid  in  presence  of  dissolved  silica,  K. 
Balthasab  (C/iew.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  71,  pp.  046,  647;  ahs,  in' Jour,  Chem, 
Koc.  London,  96  (1909),  No.  564,  II,  p.  85/).— The  method  is  carried  out  as 
follows:  Seven-tenths  gm.  of  the  substance  (cement,  etc.)  is  treated  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  using  heat  if  necessary.  The  mixture  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  350  cc.  flask,  rinsed  with  water  until  about  100  cc.  is  obtained  and 
l)oiled  a  few  minutes  to  expel  carbon  dioxid.  After  this  50  cc.  of  ammonium 
mixture  (25  gm.  ammonium  chlorld,  100  cc.  acetic  acid  and  ammonium  hydroxid 
to  make  1000  cc.)  is  added,  boiled,  and  then  while  boiling  50  cc.  of  seminormal 
oxalic  acid  is  added,  cooled,  and  filled  to  the  350  cc.  mark  with  water.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered  and  in  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
is  determined  by  decinormal  permanganate  in  the  presence  of  5  cc.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  manganous  sulphate  solution.  From  this 
data  the  percentage  of  calcium  oxld  Is  calculated. 

Estimation  of  calcium  carbonate  in  soils,  F.  S.  Mabb  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  3 
(J909),  No.  2,  pj).  155-160).— The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
boiling  strong  acid  employed  in  the  analysis  of  soils  decomposes  some  of  the 
organic  matter  and  results  in  the  production  of  carbon  dioxid.  Soils  which 
contain  less  than  1  i)er  cent  of  calcium  carbonate,  particularly  acid  soils,  there- 
fore yield  incorrect  results  on  analysis.  R(»commendations  are  made  to 
eliminate  this  source  of  error,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  etc. 

A  modification  of  the  KJeldahl  method  for  foods,  R.  Cobbaui  (Bol.  Chim. 
Farm.,  46  (1907),  pp.  861-864;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  IJntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  (Jenusfimtl.. 
1H  (1909),  No.  11,  p.  671).— The  modification  consists  of  the  use  of  sodium 
hypobromite  and  thereby  discarding  the  usual  distillation  process. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  To  2.5  gm.  of  a  foodstuff  which  contains  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  5  gm.  of  a  foodstuff  which  contains  less  than  3  per 
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cent  of  nitrogen  is  added  (after  previous  drying),  30  cc.  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  Tlie  mixture  is  then  poured  into  about  40  cc.  of  water,  nearly  neutral- 
ized with  sodium  hydroxid,  and  made  up  to  250  cc.  Twenty-five  cc.  is  tlien 
mixed  (with  proper  precautions)  with  25  cc.  of  hypobromite  solution  and  the 
decomposition  allowed  to  take  place  In  the  Dupre  apparatus  as  modified  by  the 
author.  To  the  amount  of  nitrogen  thus  found  1.7  per  cent  must  be  added,  as 
not  all  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  sample  is  liberated. 

Detection  of  flour  adulteration  by  the  serum  diagnostic  method,  W.  Mag- 
nus (Landic.  Jahrb.,  S8  (1909),  Enganzungnh,  5,  pp.  201-215),— Th\^  Is  a 
description  of  the  precipitin  reaction  as  applied  to  the  detection  of  vegetable 
proteids,  particularly  in  flour  adulterations,  and  of  the  method  of  produdng 
the  siieciflc  serum. 

The  bleachinfiT  of  flour,  J.  Buchwald  and  M.  P.  Neumann  (Landw.  Jakrh., 
38  (1909),  Enganzungsh.  5,  pp.  191-206,  fig.  1).— The  authors  show  that  with 
Alsop*s  nitrogen  dioxid  apparatus  the  white  color  of  fine  flours  may  be  rendered 
2  or  3  shades  lighter,  but  that  with  coarsely  ground  dark  flour  no  bleaching 
can  be  done.  They  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  fat  and  contain  larger  sized  and  more  seed  hulls.  The  huUs 
contain  a  dark  tannic  acid  which  can  not  be  destroyed  by  the  bleaching  process. 
The  bleaching  process  was  not  found  to  increase  the  baking  value  of  the  flour, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  did  not  diminish  it. 

The  bleaching  of  flotur,  U.  Rousset  (Rev.  O^n.  Chim,,  12  (1909),  So.  19, 
pp.  308-316,  figs.  7;  aba.  in  Ztschr.  Angeto.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  50,  p.  2^29).— 
The  author  discusses  the  difTerent  bleaching  agents  and  their  detection  in  the 
flour,  and  reports  results  on  attempts  to  bleach  by-products  of  the  milling 
industry,  such  as  bran.  It  is  shown  that  the  various  bleaching  agents  have  no 
decolorizing  power  on  bran.  Tests  with  liquid  bleaching  substances  also  gave 
negative  results.  The  author  shows  by  tests  that  it  is  possible  to  wash  out  90 
per  cent  of  the  starch  content  of  the  bran  and  recommends  the  use  of  this 
product  for  sizing  linen.  The  residue  can  be  used,  when  mixed  with  molasses, 
for  cattle  feed. 

Judging  honey  by  the  biological  method,  J.  Langeb  (Arch.  Hyg.,  71  (1969), 
No.  3,  pp.  308-330). — The  author  made  a  further  study  of  the  application  of 
the  precipitin  reaction  for  detecting  honey  adulteration.  The  proteid  of  honey 
was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  pollen.  By  precipitating  with  ammonium 
sulphate  10  gm.  of  pollen  were  found  to  contain  5.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or 
about  15  times  as  much  as  is  found  in  natural  honey. 

The  method  recommended  by  the  author  is  as  follows:  Ten  gm.  of  the  hooey 
in  question  is  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  water,  filtered,  and  5  cc.  of  this  mixture 
placed  in  each  of  2  dializing  thimbles  (Schleicher  and  Schull)  and  dialized  for 
24  hours  into  distilled  water.  The  water  should  be  changed  2  or  3  times  during 
this  interval.  The  dializates  are  then  combined  and  made  up  to  30  cc.,  washings 
and  all,  and  filtered.  From  this  mixture,  1  cc.  of  10  and  20  per  cent  solutions 
by  volume  are  made  up  and  i>laced  in  2  graduated  centrifuge,  tubes.  A  third 
tube  is  filled  with  the  original  solution.  To  each  of  the  3  tubes  there  is  added 
1  cc.  of  specific  serum  and  1  drop  of  toluol,  and  they  are  then  placed  in  the 
incubator  for  24  hours.  After  this  the  tubes  are  centrifuged  for  5  minutes 
and  the  height  of  the  precipitate  noted.  Certain  pure  honeys  did  not  give  the 
reaction. 

Detection  of  fuchsin  in  wines  and  sirups,  A.  Oabobbio  (BoU  Chim.  Farm., 
46  (1907),  pp.  535-537;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl,  i.S 
(1909),  No.  11,  p.  7/2).— The  author  describes  2  methods: 

(a)  To  1  cc.  of  the  sample  is  added  1  to  2  cc.  of  imraldehyde  and  then  4  to  5 
drops  of  a  50  i)er  cent  iwtassluni  iodid  s-cilutlon  in  distilled  water.    After  shak- 
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ing  and  preventing  as  much  as  possible  the  formation  of  an  emulsion,  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  tima  If  fuchsin  is  present,  the  paraldehyde 
layer  will  be  red  in  color.    The  reaction  is  sensitive  to  1  part  in  a  million. 

(b)  One  ce.  of  the  sample  is  diluted  with  2  cc.  of  water.  Then  2  cc.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  chloroform  is  added,  shaken,  and  allowed 
to  stand.  The  presence  of  fuchsin  Is  indicated  by  the  red  coloration  of  the 
chloroform  layer. 

Olive  oil,  E.  R.  Milleb  (Proc.  Ann.  Conv.  Ala.  Pharm.  Assoc,  27  {1908), 
pp,  71-73). — ^The  results  of  analyses  of  30  samples  of  olive  oil  collected  In  3 
different  States  showed  a  ix)8itive  Halphen  reaction  in  11  instances.  The  nitric 
acid  test  aiid  silver  nitrate  test,  on  the  other  band,  showed  a  slight  reaction  in 
some  Instances  where  none  was  apparent  with  Halphen's  reagent. 

Pecan  oil,  A.  C.  Deileb  and  G.  S.  Fbaps  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  J^S  {1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  90-91 ) . — An  anaylsis  at  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  of  pecan  oil  obtained 
from  pecan  nuts  which  consisted  of  47  per  cent  Ijernels  and  contained  70.4 
per  cent  of  oil,  gave  the  following  results:  Specific  gravity  W  C.  0.9184, 
saponification  value  198.0,  iodin  absorption  (Hfibrs  method)  106.0,  volatile 
acids  (Relchert-Meissl  value)  2.2,  acetyl  value  1.16,  insoluble  fatty  acids 
(Hehner  value)  93.4  per  cent,  lecithin  0.5  per  cent,  and  cholesterol  0.28  per  cent. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  citral  in  lemon  extracts  and  lemon  oils, 
R.  S.  HiLTNEB  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  798-800).— 
The  method  is  a  colorimetric  one,  using  Schreiner's  apparatus  and  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  metaphenylenediamin  hydrochlorid  in  50  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol  as 
the  reagent.     All  operations  may  be  carried  on  at  room  temperature. 

The  determination  of  essential  oil  and  moisture  in  spices  and  aromatic 
drugs,  R.  A.  Cripps  and  J.  A.  Brown  {Analyst,  Si  {1909),  No.  Ji05,  pp.  519- 
523).— The  authors  did  not  obtain  good  results  by  determining  the  oil  and 
moisture  directly  and  therefore  suggest  employing  an  indirect  method,  that  Is, 
determining  (a)  moisture  and  (b)  total  volatile  matter,  the  difference  being 
the  essential  oil. 

The  moisture  is  determined  by  heating  the  spice  in  a  stout  tube  according 
to  Dupre's  method  for  cordite,  allowing  the  vapor  therefrom  to  act  upon  calcium 
carbid  and  measuring  the  amount  of  acetylene  formed  in  a  nitrometer.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  obtained  multiplied  by  0.001725  giving  the 
weight  of  water  in  the  sample.  For  the  total  volatile  matter  (essential  oil 
plus  moisture),  the  authors  heat  a  tube  containing  the  spice  at  a  temi)erature 
of  135*  C,  passing  a  current  of  air  through  It  simultaneously  for  a  period  of 
1  hour  or  less,  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight 

Detection  of  coffee  adulterations,  M.  Cantaobel  {Ann.  Falsi/.,  2  {1909), 
No.  12,  pp.  460-^63;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S3  {1909),  No.  136,  Repert.,  p.  582).— 
The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  coffee  contains  about  25  i)er  cent  of  total 
extractive  matter,  so  that  for  every  5  gni.  of  coffee  substitute  present  there  is  a 
diminution  of  this  extract  by  1.2  per  cent  It  is  further  shown  that  coffee  has 
a  maximum  reducing  value,  so  that  any  values  beyond  this  indicate  adultera- 
tion with  some  roasted  substance  containing  sugar. 

On  the  phosphates  in  certain  vinegars  and  in  the  materials  used  in  their 
manafacture,  T.  Fairley  {Analyst,  Si  {1909),  No.  ^05,  pp.  515,  516).— The 
author  Investigated  certain  vinegars  which,  though  normal  in  other  respects, 
did  not  have  the  requisite  amount  of  phosphates  present.  It  was  found  that 
the  mash  of  these  vinegars  was  made  partly  from  com  and  was  filtered  pre- 
vious to  fermentation,  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  phosphates  was 
retained  In  the  draff  or  grains. 

Iron  as  an  agrent  causing  discoloration  of  food  products,  E.  W.  Ditckwall 
{Conner  and  Dried  Fruit  Paeker,  29   {1909),  No.  23,  pp.  27-JO).— largely  on 
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the  basis  of  ex|)erIeDce,  the  author  discusses  the  discoloration  which  may  occur 
in  the  manufacture  of  pickles  and  other  food  products  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron.  In  processing  canned  goods  of  diflTerent  sorts  hydrogen  sulphid  canses 
discoloration  by  acting  uiion  the  iron  present,  for  instance,  in  the  water  used 
in  preiiaring  the  can  contents. 

Indirect  determination  of  the  total  solids  in  milk,  D.  Giribaldo  and  A. 
Pi-xuFFo  {Monit,  8ci.,  4-  «<t.,  2S  {1909),  II,  No,  812,  pp.  489-499).— This  is  a 
description  of  the  origin  and  Imsis  of  the  formulas  employed  to  determine  tlie 
total  solids  of  milk  indirectly. 

Determination  of  fat  in  dair7  and  other  products  by  Gottlieb's  method, 
L.  OBt)NHUT  (Ztschr.  AnalyU  Chem.,  48  {1909),  No,  12,  pp.  781-785,  figt.  2).— 
A  description  of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  and  modifications  of  Gottlieb's 
method  for  the  determination  of  fat. 

An  anaeroxydase  and  a  catalase  in  milk,  Sabthou  {Chem,  Ztg.,  3S  {1909), 
No.  141,  p.  1240,  fig.  1). — It  is  stated  that  milk  contains  an  anaeroxydase  wbieb 
is  soluble  in  water  and  milk  serum  and  also  a  catalase  which  is  insoluble.  Fur- 
ther, that  insoluble  casein  oxidizes  p-phenylendiamin  but  not  guaicoU  and  that 
the  former  is  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  reagent  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  testing  for  oxidizing  ferments. 

About  an  anaeroxydase  and  a  catalase  in  milk,  F.  Bobdas  and  Touplahv 
{Compt.  R(^d.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  149  {1909),  No,  22,  pp,  1011,  1012),-The 
authors  state  that  the  presence  of  a  catalase  and  anaeroxydase  as  noted  by 
Sarthou  above  is  not  proved,  and  tliat  the  color  reaction  produced  in  raw  milk 
is  brought  about  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxid  and  is  due  to  the 
calcium  caseinate. 

Detection  of  cows'  milk  in  asses'  milk,  L.  Gbimbert  {Jour.  Phamu  et  Chim., 
6.  ser.,  30  {1909),  No,  7,  pp.  298-SOO;  abs.  in  Chem,  Ztg„  3S  {1909),  No.  14U 
Repert.,  p,  605), — As  asses'  milk  contains  no  anaeroxydase  the  presence  of  cowi^ 
milk,  which  contains  anaeroxydase,  can  easily  be  detected  with  a  1  per  cent 
guaiac  solution  and  peroxid  of  hydrogen. 

The  catalase  reaction  of  colostrum,  J.  Van  Haabst  {Meded.  Rijks  Hoogere 
Land,  Tuin  en  Boschhouwsch.,  1  {1908),  pp.  27-32).— On  the  basis  of  his  fai- 
vestigations  the  author  concludes  that  where  the  catalase  content  is  higher 
than  the  normal,  abnormal  milk  is  to  be  suspected. 

About  the  refraction  and  specific  gravity  of  calcium  chlorid  milk  seniin, 
G.  WiEGNEB  and  G.  Yakuwa  {MUchw.Zenthl.,  5  {1909),  N08, 11,  pp,  473-481;  It. 
pp.  521-530). — The  authors  conclude  from  their  work  that  the  specific  refrac- 
tion of  the  calcium  chlorid  serum  is  independent  of  the  temperature  and.  in 
very  wide  limits,  of  the  concentration.  It  is  shown  that  water  added  to  the 
extent  of  only  50  per  cent  increases  the  specific  refraction  from  0.2056  to  O.2068. 
Calculated  from  the  chemical  composition  of  the  serum  (refractive  index  at 
17.5°  C,  specific  gravity  at  15°  compared  with  water  at  15**),  the  specific  re- 
fraction is  0.20552. 

The  specific  refraction  is  also  independent  of  the  milk,  sngar,  protein,  and 
citric  acid  of  the  serum,  but  is  in  a  slight  degree  dependent  upon  the  ash.  If 
the  ash  content  falls  by  0.3  per  cent  the  specific  refraction  increases  from 
0.2050  to  0.2058.  The  tests  demonstrate  its  constancy  with  different  tat  iMt)- 
tein,  and  sugar  contents  of  the  milk.  Watering  the  milk  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent  in  one  experiment  showed  higher  figures  (within  tho  limit  of  the 
taleulated  ones),  but  watering  to  the  ext«it  of  25  per  cent  showed  nothing. 

The  work  further  indicates  that  the  refractometric  and  the  specific  gravity 
methods  are  of  equal  value  and  Importance.  As  to  their  relative  accuracy, 
n  variation  of  1*  of  the  immersion  in  the  refractometric  scale  is  equivalent  to 
OAHW  of  specific  gravity. 
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The  decomi>08ition  degree  of  cream,  W.  Mobres  {Milchw,  ZenthL,  5  {1909), 
No.  12,  pp.  540-^iS,  pU  1). — The  author  proposes  to  determine  the  degree  of 
decomposition  of  cream  by  comparing  the  depth  of  color  produced  with  alizarin 
solution  with  a  color  scale  in  which  each  shade  represents  a  certain  degree  of 
acidity.  The  alcohol  test  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  414)  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  and  furnishes  additional  information. 

Detection  of  oleomargarine  in  butter,  M.  Raffo  and  G.  Foresti  {Gaz.  Chitn. 
JtaL,  S9  (1909),  II,  Jfo.  5,  pj>.  ^^i-^i) .— The  method  consists  hi  determining 
the  viscosity  of  the  fat  at  50°  C.  with  Ostwald's  viscosimeter.  The  results  are 
expressed  in  minutes  and  compared  with  water. 

Operating  the  casein  test  at  cheese  factories,  E.  B.  Hart  and  W.  H.  Cooper 
{Wisconsin  8ia.  Circ.  Inform.  10,  pp.  4)* — ^This  circular  contains  directions  for 
using  the  Hart  casein  test  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  707)  in  cheese  factories.  The 
various  factors  which  influence  the  results  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  discus- 
sion of  how  often  It  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  test  In  order  to  have  perfect 
control  of  the  Industry,  and  a  description  of  the  method  of  payment  for  milk. 

Holders  test  and  the  detection  of  paraffin  wax,  etc.,  in  lard  and  other  fats, 
H.  DUNLOP  {Analyst,  S4  (1909),  No.  405,  pp.  524,  525),— The  author  considers 
Holders  test  for  detecting  mineral  oils  in  fatty  oils  much  more  delicate  and 
economical  than  that  proposed  by  Shrewsbury  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  613). 

[Test  for  foreign  fats  in  beeswax],  P.  Lk  Naour  (Ann.  Chim,  Analyt,,  14 
(1909),  No.  10,  pp.  S69,  370;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chcm,  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  22,  p. 
1211). — ^The  author  finds  certain  defects  in  the  test  recommended  by  the  French 
Codex  of  1908. 

Estimation  of  nicotine  in  concentrated  tobacco  juices,  F.  Porchet  and  F. 
Rfeis  {Chem.  Ztg.,  3S  (1909),  No.  127,  p.  1128;  Analyst,  34  (1909),  No.  405:  pp. 
534,  535). — Toth's  method  Is  to  be  given  the  preference  over  Blel's  or  Schloe- 
sing*s.  The  maximum  difference  between  duplicate  determi  oat  ions  with  Toth's 
method  was  0.8  per  cent  The  amount  of  nicotine  in  various  tobacco  extracts 
examined  was  from  4  to  10  per  cent. 

About  tobacco  fermentation,  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  and  J.  J.  Ott  de  Vries 
{Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  24  (1909),  No.  18-22,  pp.  496-511;  ahs.  in  Chcm. 
Zentbl.,  1909,  II,  No.  18,  p.  1583). — The  authors  show  that  at  a  temperature  of 
100**  C.  oxidation  of  the  tobacco  leaf  takes  place  with  an  evolution  of  carbon 
dloxld.  In  the  presence  of  water  this  oxidizing  action  Is  much  more  marked,  as 
shown  by  the  amount  of  carbon  dloxld  evolved  in  8  to  16  hours  with  and  without 
water.  It  is  also  indicated  that  at  33**  the  oxidation  process  Is  already  present 
and  that  the  rate  Increased  with  the  rise  In  temi)erature.  Further  changes  are 
the  diminution  which  takes  place  In  the  nitrogen-free  extractive  substances, 
among  others  the  pentosans  which  yield  furfurol. 

It  is  stated  that  the  tobacco  fermentation  is  a  chemical  process  which  is 
caused  by  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  the  reserve  Iron  In  the  plant  acting  as  the 
catalytic  agent.  The  iron  content  of  Holland  tobacco  leaves  Is  found  to  be 
from  0.06  to  0.09  per  cent,  while  Deli  contains  from  0.03  to  0.34  per  cent  iron 
oxld. 

Kew  method  for  the  rapid  determination  of  alcohol,  D.  Sidersky  (But. 
Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  Distill,  27  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  562,  563).— It  is  often 
necessary  to  determine  alcohol  rapidly  at  various  stages  during  the  course 
of  the  fermentation  process.  The  method  which  is  recommended  by  the  author 
Is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  misciblllty  of  ether  with  alcohol  of  high 
concentration. 

Concerning  methods  of  urine  analysis,  A.  Jolles  (Brr.  Deut.  Pharm. 
Qesell.,  19  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  477~':00).—A  summary  and  discussion  of  data. 
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Estimation  of  amino  acids  in  urine  by  titration  in  the  presence  of  formal- 
dehyde, IL  Maijatti  {Ztschr,  Physiol,  Vhem,,  61  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  ^dBSfft; 
ahs.  in  Anafyst,  3^  (1909),  No.  405,  pp.  529,  5S0).— The  urine  is  treated  with 
mercuric  clilorid  and  sodium  carbonate  to  precipitate  the  ammonia.    Tlie  amino 

X 
acids  are  tlien  titrated  In  the  filtrate  after  removing  excess  of  lead  with  ^ 

8<Mliuui  hydroxid  In  the  presence  of  formaldehyde. 

The  estimation  of  fat  in  feces,  P.  Rochaix  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  «<t^ 
SO  (1909),  No.  11,  pp..4H7-9il). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  data  and 
methtxls. 

The  standardization  of  acid  butyrometric  apparatus,  W.  Schlosseb  (ifo^. 
Zig.  {Berlin],  19  (1909),  No.  50,  pp.  5H9,  5.90).— This  apparatus  can  be  stand- 
ardized with  either  water  or  mercury. 

The  destruction  of  platinum  crucibles  througrh  the  ignition  of  magnesiuin 
ammonium  phosphate,  R.  E.  Lyons  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  8ci.  190S,pp.  161-163).— 
"The  cause  of  these  occasional  accidents  is  to  be  found  in  the  reduction  of 
the  phosphate  through  incorrect  procedure  In  burning  or  igniting  the  paper 
in  connection  with  the  precipitate,  or,  indirectly  and  less  frequently,  by  failure 
to  observe  the  well-established  conditions  for  properly  precipitating  and  wash- 
ing magneHium  ammonium  phosphate."  A  series  of  suggestions  are  appended 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  platinum. 

Hints  for  preparing  berry  wines,  K.  Kroemeb  (Qeisenh.  Mitt,  Ohst.  u.  Gar- 
tenhau,  2^  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  P7-/0-i).— This  is  a  discussion  and  description  of 
the  manufacture  of  wines  from  currants,  bilberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries, 
and  raspberries. 

Manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  H.  W.  Wiley  et  al.  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Pur.  Chem.  Bui.  130,  pp.  166,  pis.  3,  figs.  /2).— This  is  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  school  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department 
for  teaching  the  principles  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol 
from  trade  and  farm  wastes  to  young  men  connected  with  the  various  experi- 
ment stations  and  agricultural  colleges.  It  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
chemistry  and  sourc(»s  of  alcohol,  the  malting  process,  the  fermentation  and 
dlHtillatlon  jirocess,  the  physical  and  chemical  tests  employed  In  the  distillery, 
kH'tures  by  various  exi)erts  on  distillery  o|>eration  and  control,  mlscellaneoos 
lectures  ix»rtaining  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  an  appendix  on  legisla- 
tion, statistics,  and  si)ecial  alcohol  denaturants. 

Beet-sugar  making^  and  its  chemical  control,  Y.  Nikaido  (Easton,  Pa.  and 
London,  1909,  pp.  XII-\-S54f  figs.  65). — ^According  to  the  preface  this  book  is 
Intendetl  as  an  aid  to  those  who  have  no  systematic  training  in  beet-sugar 
making  and  its  chemical  control.  It  opens  with  a  brief  consideration  of 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  and  shows  the  relation  of  these  to  beet-sugar 
making. 

Manufacture  of  lactic  acid,  H.  GouTHifeRE  (Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  et  Dii- 
////..  .^7  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  516,  577).— A  description  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
substance  on  both  a  small  and  large  scale. 

METEOROLOGY— WATEE. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  climate  and  on  floods,  W.  L.  Moore  ( Washington. 
D.  C:  U.  8.  House  ReprcHeniatives,  Com.  on  Ayr.,  1910,  pp.  38,  dgrns.  2,  charts 
3). — From  the  observations  summarized  in  this  paper  the  following  conclusions 
are  drawn : 

••(1)  Any  marked  climatic  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  are  of  wide 
extent  and  not  local,  are  appreciable  only  when  measured  in  geologic  periods, 
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and  evidence  is  strong  that  the  cutting  away  of  the  forests  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  creating  or  the  augmenting  of  droughts  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

"(2)  Precipitation  controls  forestation,  but  forestation  has  little  or  no  effect 
upon  precipitation. 

**(3)  Any  local  modification  of  temperature  and  humidity  caused  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  forest  coverhig,  the  buildings  of  villages  and  cities,  etc., 
could  not  extend  upward  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  In  this  stratum  of 
air  saturation  rarely  occurs,  even  during  rainfall,  whereas  precipitation  is  the 
result  of  conditions  that  exist  at  such  altitudes  as  not  to  be  controlled  or 
alTected  by  the  small  thermal  irregularities  of  the  surface  air. 

**(4)  During  the  period  of  accurate  observations,  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion has  not  increased  or  decreased  to  an  extent  worthy  of  consideration. 

"(5)  Floods  are  caused  by  excessive  precipitation,  and  the  source  of  the 
precipitation  over  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States  is  the 
vapor  borne  by  the  warm  southerly  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
adjacent  ocean  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  little  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"(6)  Compared  with  the  total  area  of  a  given  watershed,  that  of  the  head- 
waters is  usually  small  and,  except  locally  In  mountain  streams,  their  run-off 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  floods,  even  if  deforestation  allowed  a  greater 
and  quicker  run-off.  Granting  for  the  .sake  of  argument  that  deforestation 
might  be  responsible  for  general  floods  over  a  watershed,  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  pre^  ent  them,  to  reforest  the  lower  levels  with  their  vastly  greater 
arens,  an  impossibility  unless  valuable  agricultural  lands  are  to  be  abandoned 
as  food-producing  areas. 

"(7)  The  run-off  of  our  rivers  Is  not  materially  affected  by  any  other  factor 
than  the  precipitation. 

**(.S)  The  high  waters  are  not  higher,  and  the  low  waters  are  not  lower  than 
formerly.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  late  years  toward  a 
slightly  better  low-water  flow  in  summer. 

"(9)  Floods  are  not  of  greater  frequency  and  longer  duration  than  formerly." 

Climatic  variations:  Their  extent  and  causes,  J.  W.  Gregory  {Ann,  Rpt, 
f^mUhjtn.  Inst,  1908,  pp.  55i?-^5^ ) .— This  article  discusses  the  general  uniform- 
ity of  climates  in  the  past,  exaggerated  estimates  of  climatic  changes,  the  rela- 
tion of  glaciation  to  local  climatic  variations,  and  causes  of  climatic  variations. 
The  author  thinks  it  "probable  that  variations  in  climate,  which  have  been 
established  on  adequate  evidence,  can  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  atmos- 
pheric circulation,  due  to  different  distributions  of  land  and  water." 

Variations  in  climate,  F.  A.  Fobel  {Arcfi,  Sci.  Phys,  ct  Nat.  [Geneva],  ^.  ser., 
2H  it 909),  yo,  9,  pp.  299^02).— On  the  basis  of  data  reimrted  by  Briickner  and 
Hellmann,  the  author  concludes  that  it  appears  that  If  there  Is  a  variation  of 
long  periodicity  In  rainfall  it  is  neither  universal  nor  continental,  but  Is 
rejrfonal. 

On  the  dynamics  of  climatic  variations,  H.  Arctowski  {Compt.  Rend.  Aead, 
M.  [Paris],  1J,9  (1909),  No.  26,  pp.  Ull,  J//1H;  ahn.  in  Rev.  *SVt.  [Parift],  J,H 
(1910),  /,  No.  2,  p.  60). — ^This  is  a  brief  account  of  studies  more  fully  reported 
elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  313),  which  indicated  the  occurrence  of  Immense 
waves  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  heat  which  are  not  Influenced  by  toiKjgraphic 
conditions  such  as  the  existence  of  high  mountains. 

Animal  variations  in  the  amount  of  water  in  the  Norwegian  North  Sea 
in  its  relation  to  varying  meteorologrical  conditions,  yield  of  crops,  and  the 
fihery  industry  in  Norway,  B.  Helland-Hansen  and  F.  Nansen  (Internat. 
Rf'v.  OcMam.  Hpdrobiol.  u.  Hydrog.,  2  (1909),  No.  3.  pp.  3S7-S6t,  ftgn.  17;  ubs.  in 
yatunt.  RundHvhau,  2.k  (1909),  No.  52,  pp.  661-663).— \  uniform  and  direct  re- 
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latlon  between  the  surface  tenii)erature  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  yield  of  crope 
and  the  character  of  the  fishing  season  in  Norway  is  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
in  diagrams. 

[Meteorolo^cal  observations  in  Denmark]  {8 talis.  Aarbog  Danmark,  H 
(1909),  pp,  18^-186). — Tables  are  given  which  show  the  average  temperatnre 
for  40  years,  1861  to  1900,  and  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1908 ;  the  maxfanmn 
and  minimum  temperature  for  1900  to  1908 ;  the  pressure  of  the  air.  directioo  of 
the  wind,  and  storms  for  1873  to  1908;  precipitation,  1861  to  39<^^;  and  dates 
of  frost,  1874  to-1908. 

Meteorolo^cal  and  ma^rnetic  observations,  M.  Rthkatchev  et  al.  {Ann, 
Obficrv.  Phys.  Cent.  Nicolas,  1906  [puh.  1909],  pt,  i,  pp.  4/7).— Detailed  data  are 
given  for  observations  during  1906  at  the  Constantin  Observatory  at  PavlovdL, 
the  Nicolas  Central  Physical  Observatory  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  obserra- 
tory  of  Ekaterinburg.  The  observations  include  di  ta  for  atmospheric  prepare, 
temperature  of  the  air  and  soil,  precipitation,  snow  and  frosts,  sunshine,  and 
magnetic  and  electric  conditions. 

Beport  on  tiie  work  of  tiie  station  of  aerricultural  cllmatolosry  of  Juvisy 
during  1908,  C.  Flammabion  (BuL  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  (1909), 
No.  8,  pp.  1089-1123,  figs.  10). — As  usual,  this  report  contains  records  of  ob- 
servations on  atmospheric  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  soil  (see  also 
p.  521),  and  underground  water,  the  relative  humidity,  rainfall,  sunshine, 
cloudiness,  radiation,  and  wind.  Influence  of  different  colored  lights  and  of  the 
moon  on  growth  of  plants  (p.  529),  and  the  falling  and  renewing  of  leaves. 
The  data  are  recorded  in  tables  and  diagrams. 

Composition  of  Barbados  rainfall  {Rpt.  Agr.  Work  Barbados,  Imp.  Dept. 
Agr.  West  Indies,  1906-1908,  p.  S). — The  amount,  distribution,  and  compositioo 
of  the  rainfall  at  Dodds  Botanic  Garden  during  1006  to  1908  are  given  in 
tabular  form.  The  total  rainfall  from  December,  1906,  to  May.  1908,  was  59.02 
in.,  containing  approximately  201.5  lbs.  of  chlorln  and  9.64  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre. 

Fertilizing  value  of  rain  water,  T.  Weedon  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock 
[Queensland],  1908-9,  pp.  59,  60,  77,  78).— Observations  extending  over  IS 
months,  1907-8,  at  three  places  in  Queensland,  one  having  a  tropical  rainfall, 
another  a  moderate  rainfall,  and  a  third  a  light  rainfall,  are  reported.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  at  these  places  varied  from  26  to  75  In.,  but  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
supplied  to  the  soil  by  the  rain  water  was  practically  the  same  (3  to  4  lbs.  per 
acre).  In  the  tropical  rainfall  nitrate  nitrogen  exceeded  ammoniacal  nitrogen 
Data  are  reported  showing  that  the  rain  at  the  beginning  of  showers  contains 
more  combined  nitrogen  than  toward  the  end  and  that  during  heavy  showers 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  less  than  during  light  showers. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  hydrologry  of  Argentina,  E.  H.  DrcLOtrx  (In 
Censo  Agropecuario  Nacional  la  Oanaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos 
Aires:  Govt.,  1909,  vol.  S,  pp.  103-1^9). — ^This  report  deals  with  the  character  of 
the  surface,  subterranean,  and  mineral  waters  of  Argentina,  as  well  nr  with 
their  classification  and  use  for  potable  and  medicinal  purposes  and  for  irriga- 
tion. Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  reported. 

Waters,  T.  Weedon  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1908^, 
pp.  60,  78). — Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  (including  artesian  waters) 
examined  not  only  for  industrial  purposes  but  also  as  to  suitability  for  stock 
and  Irrigation  are  rejwrted. 

The  farmer  as  an  aquiculturist,  J.  Heyking  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  37  (1910), 
No.  i,  pp,  55-35). — ^This  article  discusses  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  pro- 
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duction  of  small  ponds  by  fertilizing  and  other  means  as  a  supplementary 
industry  to  farming. 

Sewa^re  disposal  in  the  United  States,  A.  Winslow  {Wasaer  u,  Alnoasser, 
2  (1909),  No.  4,  pp,  149-158;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  34  {1910),  No.  25,  Report.,  p. 
102).— This  article  discusses  briefly  the  present  status  in  the  United  States  of 
intermittent  filtration  with  and  without  8ei)tlc  treatment,  contact  and  trickling 
l)ed8,  broad  irrigation  in  the  arid  regions,  chemical  precipitation  and  disinfec- 
tion of  sewage,  experimental  investigations  of  sewage  problems  and  the  general 
outlook  for  sewage  disposal. 

With  regard  to  sewage  irrigation  it  is  stated  that  the  first  sewage  farm  in 
liie  arid  region  was  established  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  1883,  and  that  there  are 
at  present  a  score  or  more  such  farms  in  operation,  mainly  in  Ck)lorado, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  and  California.  Probably  the  most  successful  of  these 
farms  is  that  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  which  was  established  in  1887.  This  farm, 
which  contains  300  acres  of  land,  successfully  disposes  of  800.000  gal.  of  sew- 
age per  day  and  produces  valuable  crops  of  English  walnuts,  barley,  wheat, 
hay,  pumpkins,  and  com.  The  cost  of  operation  is  about  $8,000  a  year  against 
a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  crops  of  nearly  $12,000. 

sons— FEKTIUZEBS. 

The  principles  of  soil  managrement,  T.  L.  Lyon  and  E.  O.  Fiw»in  ( New  York 
and  London,  1909,  pp.  XXXIlI+531,  pi.  1,  figs.  i57).— This  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  Rural  Text-book  Series  coordinate  with  the  Rural  Science  Series  issued 
under  the  same  auspices.  The  latter  series  was  "  designed  primarily  for 
popular  reading  and  for  general  use,"  the  former  is  intended  **  for  class-room 
work  and  for  special  use  in  consultation  and  reference.  It  is  planned  that  the 
Rural  Text-book  Series  shall  cover  the  entire  range  of  public  school  and  college 
texts." 

The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  well  selected  and  up-to-date  material, 
but  its  special  value  as  a  text-book  would  seem  to  consist  largely  in  the  sys- 
tematic and  logical  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  deals  with  the  principles  of 
8oil  technology  and  treats  the  subject  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  plant 
production.  In  it  "  the  authors  have  attempted  to  discuss  the  soil  in  all  its 
relations  to  plant  production,  developing  the  interdependence  of  geological, 
chemical,  bacteriological,  physical,  and  industrial  relationships  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  student  a  grasp,  albeit  a  brief  one,  of  the  entire  subject  in  Its 
many  bearings.  In  its  treatment,  the  book  considers,  first,  the  soil  as  a  medium 
for  root  development;  second,  as  a  reservoir  for  water;  third,  as  a  source  of 
nutrients;  fourth,  as  a  realm  of  organisms;  fifth,  in  its  relation  to  air;  sixth, 
Its  relation  to  heat;  and  the  relation  of  man  to  the  soil  follows  as  a  conse- 
quence and  conclusion." 

The  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  a  detailed  outline  and  table  of  contents 
and  a  carefully  preparetl  Index. 

SoQ  surveys  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  35  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  674-679).— 
This  Is  a  part  of  the  presidential  address  of  C.  F*.  Jurltz  before  section  2  of  the 
South  African  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Bloemfontein  In 
September,  1909,  In  which  the  organization  of  a  systematic  survey  under  the 
auspices  of  the  South  African  Union  is  advocated.  The  results  of  such  work 
in  the  United  States  are  cited  as  illustrating  the  need  and  value  of  such  a 
survey.  Preliminary  work  along  this  line  In  Cape  Colony  Is  also  briefly 
referred  to. 

On  the  method  of  investigration  of  the  microbiolo^rical  properties  of  the 
soil,  A.  Krainsku  {Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour,  Expt.  Landw.) ,  10  {1909), 
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No.  3,  pp.  2H9-S02;  abs.  in  Chem.  Aft».,  3  (1909),  No.  2h  pp.  2991,  2992).— The 
author  rejects  both  the  Remy  and  the  Buhlert  and  Fiekendey  methods  and 
proposes  the  following  substitute,  which,  however,  is  based  upon  the  Buhlert 
and  Fiekendey  method :  Place  100  gm.  of  the  soil  in  a  1,000  cc  flask  with  30) 
cc.  of  sterilized  water  and  shake  for  5  minutes^  allowing  the  larger  particles 
to  settle.  Then  by  means  of  a  sterilized  pipette  connected  with  a  long  tube 
passing  through  the  cork  of  the  flask  draw  off  the  turbid  liquid  to  be  used  in 
inoculating  the  culture  media. 

Tests  of  this  method  which  gave  very  satisfactory  results  are  reported.  The 
author  considers  measurements  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  assimilation  of  nitro- 
gen, nitrification,  and  denitrlflcatlon  necessary  to  the  determination  of  tJie 
bacterial  power  of  soils.  Determinations  of  putrefactive  power  and  anunoni- 
flcation  are  considered  unnecessary. 

As  a  culture  solution  for  determining  nitrification  the  author  recommends  50 
cc.  of  the  Omelianski  solution  Inoculated  with  5  to  10  cc.  of  the  soil  solntioo 
prepared  as  described  and  kept  at  30'  C.  for  10  days.  For  the  study  of  deni- 
trlfication  the  same  conditions  are  recommended  except  that  the  period  is 
reduced  to  5  days. 

Tillage  in  its  relation  to  soil  moisture,  C.  C.  Thom  ( Washington  Sta.  Popu- 
lar Bui.  22,  pp.  4)' — This  is  a  brief  popular  discussion  based  upon  the  results 
of  one  year's  study  of  methods  of  soil  culture  best  adapted  to  the  conservation 
of  soil  moisture  in  dry  farming.  These  results  especially  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  plowing  or  thoroughly  disking  stubble  after  harvesting  in  order  to 
store  the  winter  rains  and  of  disking  or  otherwise  stirring  the  soil  at  as  early 
a  date  In  the  spring  as  it  will  bear  cultivation.  Decided  benefit  was  tlsi> 
obtained  by  subsurface  packing  of  the  soil  Immediately  or  very  soon  after 
plowing. 

The  scientific  reasons  for  allowing  land  to  lie  fallow  every  other  season  In 
regions  of  deficient  rainfall  are  explained.  By  this  means  more  moisture  will 
be  conserved,  If  a  proper  soil  mulch  Is  maintained,  and  a  store  of  available 
plant  food  will  be  accumulated  which  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  succeeding 
crop.  **Thl8  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  nitrates,  for  the 
practice  of  bare  fallow  Is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  nitrifying  organisms  and 
consequent  Increase  In  available  nitrogen." 

The  philosophy  of  conser\'atlon  of  soil  moisture  Is  summed  up  as  follows: 
**  (iet  as  much  as  possible  of  the  winter  precipitation  Into  the  soil  by  a  system 
of  thorough  fall  cultivation.  Retain  it  by  an  equally  thorough  system  of  earij 
spring  and  succeeding  summer  cultivation." 

On  the  absorptive  power  of  some  Bussian  soils,  A.  N.  Sabanin  (Pocftpory- 
cdyenie  [PMologie],  1908,  pp.  87-98;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Ru9S.  Jour. 
Expt.  handle),  10  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  57^,  ^5^— In  the  experiments  here  re- 
ported the  absorptive  power  for  ammonia  was  determined  by  Knopp*8  method 
and  that  for  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  by  Wolfs  method  (slightly  modified). 

Wide  variations  were  observed  in  the  absorptive  capacity  of  Russian  soils  of 
very  diverse  origin  and  composition,  but  there  was  no  parallelism  in  these 
variations  for  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime.  The  greatest  absorptive 
caimcity  for  ammonia  was  found  in  soils  rich  In  humus  (chernozems),  for 
phosphoric  acid  In  ferruginous  (red)  soil,  and  for  lime  in  alkali  soUa  The 
absorptive  power  for  ammonia  varied  on  the  average  with  the  content  of 
hydroscopic  water.  Ap|)arently,  absorptive  power  is  affected  to  some  extent 
by  mechanical  composition,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  by  other  factors.  The 
absorption  was  affected  not  only  by  the  character  but  also  the  quantity  of  the 
solution  used. 
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Temperature  of  the  soil,  C.  Flammarion  (BuL  Mens,  Off.  Rcnseig.  Agr, 
[Pom],  8  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  1106-1117,  figs,  5).— The  results  of  several  years' 
observations  on  tlie  temperature  of  the  soil  at  various  depths  down  to  1  meter 
as  compared  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  reported.  The  data  are 
analyzed  by  Fourier's  method  and  illustrated  graphically. 

It  is  shown  that  the  diurnal  variation  of  temperature  decreases  with  the 
depth  in  the  bOil  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.  The  temperature  changes 
in  the  soil  lag  behind  those  of  the  air  and  this  lag  increases  with  the  depth. 
For  example,  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  air  occurred  on  the  average  at 
about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  surface  soil  at  1  o'clock,  of  the  soil  at  a  depth  of 
0.05  meter  at  2.30,  at  0.1  meter  at  3.15,  and  at  0.25  meter  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  surface  soil  occurred  a  little 
before  sunrise,  at  0.05  meter  a  little  after  sunrise,  at  0.1  meter  1  hour  after 
sunrise,  at  0.25  meter  4  hours  after  sunrise.  In  winter  all  layers  of  the  soil 
were  warmer  than  the  air.  The  surface  soil  was  warmer  than  the  air  during 
the  period  from  May  to  November,  the  greatest  difference  in  this  respect 
occurring  in  July.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  declined  toward  the 
end  of  September  to  a  point  below  tliat  of  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  1  meter,  in 
October  below  that  at  0.5  meter,  and  in  November  below  that  at  0.25  meter. 

The  diagrams  given  show  certain  regular  annual  variations  In  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  during  a  series  of  years,  following  that  of  the  air  regardless  of 
casual  disturbing  conditions.  In  December,  January,  and  February  there  was 
a  series  of  increasing  temperatures  with  the  depth  in  the  soil;  in  May,  June, 
and  July  a  series  of  decreasing  temperatures.  The  first  inversion  of  tempera- 
ture occurred  in  March  to  April,  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was  greatest 
at  the  surface  and  decreased  to  a  depth  of  1.5  meters,  and  the  second  in  autumn, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  surface  layers  was  lowest  and  increased  to  a  depth 
of  1.5  meters.  The  general  character  of  the  diurnal  variation  was  the  same 
in  bare  and  sodded  soil,  but  the  upper  layer  of  the  sodded  soil  was  warmer  in 
winter  and  colder  In  summer  than  that  of  the  lower  layers. 

Soil  temperatures  in  upland  moors  and  the  soil  air  of  different  types  of 
moors,  P.  Vaoeleb  {Mitt.  K.  Bayr.  MoorkuUuranst.,  1907,  No.  i,  pp.  1-51,  pi. 
1,  figs,  S). — ^This  article  describes  tlie  methods  employed  and  reports  the  results 
of  a  large  number  of  observations  on  moors  of  different  kinds.  The  general 
conclusion  reached  was  that  temperature  and  air  conditions  as  well  as  the  de- 
composition processes  in  moor  soils  are  interdependent  and  are  modified  by  the 
moor  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vegetation  Is  modified  In  composition 
by  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  in  the  soil,  so  that  there  results  a  suc- 
cession of  plants,  ending  in  the  formation  of  the  moor  soils  when  the  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable. 

A  classified  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  Is  given. 

The  relation  between  vegetation,  chemical  composition,  and  fertilizer 
requirements  of  moors,  E.  Gully  (Mitt.  K.  Bayr.  Moorkulturanst.,  1909,  No. 
3,  pp.  1S8). — ^The  results  of  detailed  studies  of  the  vegetation  and  chemical 
composition  of  South  Bavarian  moors  of  different  types  are  reported,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  relationship  between  the  vegetation  and  chemical 
composition. 

Contribution  to  the  nitrogen  assimilation  of  forests,  G.  Zempl^n  and  G. 
Roth  (Erd^szeti  KisMetek,  10  {1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  i-^./ ) .—Microscopic  exami- 
nations of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  forest  trees  by  the  methods  described 
by  Jamleson  showed  the  existence  in  all  cases  of  the  halr-llke  organs  to  which 
Jamleson  has  ascribed  the  power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen.  The  authors  believe 
that  this  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  Is 
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not  only  maintained  but  increases  in  forest  soils  although  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  used  in  forest  growth. 

The  forest  as  a  nitrogen  collector,  A.  Cieslab  (Centbl.  Gesam,  Forttw^  S5 
{1909),  No.  2,  pp.  89-^2).— This  article  reviews  investigations  by  Heniy,  Zemp- 
l^n  and  Roth,  and  others,  showing  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  forest  sdls. 

Saline  soils,  A.  B.  Laerainzab  (Estac.  Agr,  Cent,  [Mexico]  Boh  10,  pp.  24).— 
This  is  a  summary  of  information  on  alkali  soils. 

Louisiana  swamp  land  reclamation,  E.  Wisneb  (Manfrs.*  Rec,  56  (1910), 
No.  26,  pp.  119-121,  flffs.  H). — The  progress  of  swamp  reclamation  In  LouisiaDa 
as  well  as  the  use  made  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  deecril)ed. 

Aerology  of  Argentina,  P.  Lavenib  (In  Censo  Agropecuario  Nacional  la 
Oanaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos  Aires:  Govt.,  1909,  voL  S,  pp. 
15S-2S1). — ^This  report  deals  at  some  length  with  the  composition,  classificatioiL, 
origin,  and  formation  of  the  soils  of  Argentina.  It  is  Imsed  upon  examinaticHis 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  tbe  results 
of  which  are  reported  in  detail. 

Some  granite  soils  of  New  South  Wales,  H.  I.  Jensen  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8. 
Wales,  20  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  1085-1093) .—This  is  the  first  report  on  a  series 
of  systematic  studies  of  the  relation  existing  between  various  rocls  formations 
and  the  soils  derived  from  them. 

It  gives  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  with  notes  on  general  physical 
characteristics  of  granite  soils  of  the  Bathurst,  Bega,  and  Cowra  districts 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  are  taken  as  typical  of  the  soils  of  tlie  basic  granite 
areas.  Analyses  are  also  given  of  typical  granites  of  Bathurst  and  Cowra,  as 
well  as  results  of  a  study  of  the  progressive  stages  of  rock  decomposition  in 
soils  at  different  depths. 

The  analyses  show  greater  uniformity  in  composition  in  the  soils  of  inland 
areas  tlian  in  those  of  the  coastal  area  of  Bega.  The  climate  of  the  latter  am 
is  more  favorable  to  rock  decomposition,  and  for  this  reason  the  soils  of  this 
area  are  on  the  whole  richer  in  potash  than  those  of  Bathurst  and  Cowra. 

The  analyses  show  that  the  subsoil  in  granite  areas  is  invariably  rich«  In 
mineral  plant  food,  particularly  potash,  than  the  surface  soil.  The  phosphoric 
acid  decreases  slightly  and  the  nitrogen  considerably  with  the  deptli,  but  the 
amounts  of  lime  and  potash  are  much  larger  in  the  subsoil. 

A  comparison  of  the  granite  soils  with  those  of  other  types  showed  that  they 
are  not  nearly  so  rich  as  many  other  soil  types,  as,  for  example,  those  derived 
from  limestone  and  basalt  and  those  of  the  river  bottoms. 

The  granite  soils  are  classified  into  two  series,  acid  granites  and  basic 
granites.  The  characteristic  vegetation  and  the  manurial  requirements  of  these 
two  classes  are  discussed. 

Maintaining  fertiUty  in  Asia,  F.  H.  Kino  (Country  Gent.,  15  (1910),  No, 
2973,  pp.  53,  5h  figs.  i). — ^This  article  describes  from  personal  observation  the 
methods  followed  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  in  the  utilization  of  waste  prud- 
uts  for  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  It  is  shown  how  soils  which  have  heeo 
cropi)ed  for  ages  are  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  without  the  use  of 
commercial  potash  salts,  phosphates,  or  nitrates.  The  nitrog«i  is  maintained 
by  persistent  and  efficient  culture  of  leguminous  plants,  and  the  available 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  by  the  utilizatiton  of  wastes  and  treatment  of  the 
soil  which  unlocks  and  recombines  in  highly  available  form  the  essential  fer- 
tilizing constituents.  The  careful  methods  which  are  used  in  the  hanclllng  and 
composting  of  manures  of  all  kinds  are  especially  described. 

Maintaining  soil  fertility  in  Japan,  F.  H.  Kino  (Orange  Judd  Farmer,  ^S 
(1910),  No.  Ji,  pp.  131,  132,  fig.  i).— This  article,  which  is  based  upon  observa- 
tions made  during  a  recent  visit  by  the  author  to  Japan,  shows  bow  this 
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country^  with  twenty  times  as  many  people  to  tbe  square  mile  and  Just  as  many 
animals  as  are  found  in  the  United  States,  is  able  to  secure  its  food  supply. 

**  Japan  is  now  supporting  a  population  in  her  four  main  islands  of  more 
than  48,500,000  people  and  more  than  2,600,000  horses  and  cattle,  nearly  all  of 
them  laboring  animals  and  all  on  only  21,321  square  miles  of  cultivated  land. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  2,277  people  and  125  horses  and  cattle  to  each  square  mile 
of  cultivated  land." 

It  is  shown  that  this  result  is  brought  about  by  the  careful  saving  and  use  of 
every  bit  of  fertilizing  material,  the  use  of  green  manure,  and  great  care  in  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  the  soil.  Much  of  the  fertilizing  material  is  used 
in  the  form  of  composts.  The  methods  of  composting  used  in  Japan  are 
described  as  well  as  a  type  of  house  employed  for  the  storage  and  protection 
of  the  compost  and  the  composition  of  samples  of  the  composts,  green  manures, 
and  ashes  used. 

Dry  farming  in  China,  F.  H.  King  {Rural  New  Yorker,  69  (1910),  No, 
40S1,  pp.  101,  102,  figs,  2), — ^The  methods  which  have  been  developed  after  long 
years'  experience  in  China  are  briefly  described,  particularly  the  method  of 
utilizing  manures  of  various  kinds  in  composts  which  are  practically  niter 
bed& 

The  importance  of  suitable  combinations  of  fertilizing  constituents  for 
plants,  O.  Lemmermann  {IUu8,  Landw.  Ztg„  29  {1909),  No.  98,  pp.  90S,  904).— 
Referring  to  a  previous  communication  by  Clausen  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  322)  the 
author  cites  the  work  of  various  investigators  as  indicating  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  plant  production  to  secure  an  optimal  relation  between  the 
various  constituents  of  plant  food,  not  only  generally  but  for  individual  plants. 

Work  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  B.  Welbel  {Ghodichnuii  Otchet  Ploty. 
Selsk.  Khoz.  Opuitn.  StantzU,  U  {1908),  pp.  9i-US,  181-190,  pis.  S,  figs.  1).— 
In  c(«tinuation  of  previous  work  along  similar  lines  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  717)  in- 
vestigations were  made  during  1908  on  the  influence  of  manure  and  fertilizers, 
as  well  as  green  manure,  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Influence  of  -  fertilizers  and  numure. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  previous  ex- 
periments had  shown  that  the  application  of  manure  on  fallow  in  a  4-year 
rotation  sensibly  and  profitably  Increased  the  yield  of  the  following  crops,  and 
that  the  manuring  increased  the  proportion  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated  by  the  crops,  further  experiments  were 
undertaken  to  study  the  relation  of  the  manuring  to  the  assimilable  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  soil.  In  pot  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  yields  were  better 
in  a  rotatlcm  with  manure  than  in  one  without  manure,  but  that  the  effect 
of  the  manure  disappeared  after  3  years.  The  manuring  increased  both  the 
assimilable  nitrogen  and  the  assimilable  phosphoric  acid.  In  3  years  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  and  nearly  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  applied  in  the 
fertilizers  were  assimilated.  The  addition  of  manure  ashes  favored  nitrifica- 
tion and  furnished  a  good  source  of  assimilable  phosphoric  acid.  The  use  of 
sterilized  manure  reduced  nitrification  and  such  manure  was  but  slightly 
superior  to  manure  ashes  as  a  source  of  assimilable  phosphoric  acid.  The 
nitrogen  of  the  manure  was  assimilated  to  a  much  less  extent  than  the  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  results  indicate  that  manure  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  through  its  min- 
eral constituents  and  biological  properties,  but  an  unfavorable  effect,  partlcu- 
lary  on  nitrification,  through  its  dead  organic  constituents.  The  results  of  the 
pot  experiments  were  confirmed  in  the  main  by  those  of  field  experiments,  and 
the  genera]  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  effect  of  manure  in  increasing  yields  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  which  is  readily  assimi- 
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la  ted  by  plants.  The  assimilability  of  these  constituents  depends  not  only 
upon  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  plant  grown  but  also  upon  conditions 
favoring  the  activity  of  the  micro-organisms  of  the  manure.  These  conditions 
are  best  realized  in  fallow  and  to  the  least  extent  in  spring  wheat  solL 

The  influence  of  green  manures. — ^An  examination  of  soils  on  which  various 
leguminous  and  nonleguminous  plants  had  grown  showed  much  less  nitrogen 
In  the  soil  after  the  growth  of  cereals  than  after  fallow  or  the  culture  of  legn- 
Biinous  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  on  which  leguminous  plants  had 
been  grown  contained  much  less  phosphoric  acid  than  the  grain  soiL  Among 
the  leguminous  plants  the  best  results  as  regards  phosphoric  acid  were  ob- 
tained with  esparcet  and  the  poorest  with  clover,  which  left  the  soU  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  Fallowing  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  proportion  of  assimilable  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  the  soil. 

Short  supplies  of  stable  manure  (Mark  Lane  Express,  lOS  {1910),  Ko,  40^4, 
p.  11). — Attention  is  called  to  the  decreasing  supply  of  stable  manure  resulting 
from  the  increased  use  of  motor  traction  in  England.  It  is  also  pointed  out 
that  the  large  applications  of  manure  which  have  heretofore  be^i  used  are  not 
necessary  and  **are  not  economically  sound,  as  equally  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  quite  moderate  dressings  of  dung,  supplem^ited  by  the  Judicious 
use  of  artificial  manures." 

Mixing  superphosphate  with  farmyard  manure  {Mark  Lane  Express,  lOS 
{1910),  No.  408^,  p.  ii).— Attention  is  called  in  this  article  to  experimentB  by 
Dumont  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  531)  which  showed  that  the  eflaciency  of  superphos- 
phate is  increased  by  mixing  It  with  well  rotted  manure. 

Fertilizer  eEzperiments  with  phosphates,  H.  Klebahn  {Jahresber,  Ver. 
Angew.  BoU,  6  {1908),  pp.  280-287;  abs.  in  Centbl.  BakU  [efe.l,  2.  AU^  B5 
(1909),  No.  10-13,  pp.  319,  320).— In  comparative  tests  of  Thomas  slag,  agri- 
cultural phosphate,  and  superphosphate  on  sand  and  moor  soils  planted  to 
barley  and  oats  It  was  found  that  the  Thomas  slag  and  agricultural  phosphate 
gave  the  best  results  on  moor  soils,  but  that  Thomas  slag  produced  very  little 
effect  and  agricultural  phosphate  none  on  sandy  soils.  The  favorable  action 
of  the  agricultural  phosphate  on  moor  soils  was  also  demonstrated  in  field 
experiments,  and  Is  attributed  to  the  acid  properties  of  such  soils.  Free  phos- 
phoric acid  proved  injurious  on  moor  soils  but  produced  the  largest  yield  on 
sandy  soils.  Superphosphate  with  and  without  lime  was  much  more  effective 
on  oats  than  on  barley.  In  field  experiments  on  grass  lands  Thomas  slag  gave 
the  best  results,  followed  in  order  by  superphosphate  and  agricultural  phos- 
phate. In  field  experiments  with  oats  the  Thomas  slag  and  agricultoral  phos- 
phate were  about  equally  effective,  and  slightly  superior  to  superphosphate. 
See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  315). 

The  world's  production  of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  P.  Lavoll^  (BuL  80c 
Agr,  France,  1910,  Jan.  1,  pp.  -^-^--^7).— Statistics  are  given  of  the  productkm 
and  distribution  of  natural  phosphates  In  different  countries  from  1898  to  1908, 
as  well  as  of  the  details  of  the  consumption  of  phosphates  and  superphosphates 
in  France  during  the  same  period. 

The  world's  production,  according  to  the  figures  given,  increased  from  2,405,500 
tons  in  1898  to  5,218,000  tons  in  1908.  During  that  period  there  was  practicallj 
no  increase  in  production  in  Belgium,  a  decided  decrease  in  France,  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  Algeria,  and  a  large  increase  in  Tunis,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  coimtries  showing  the  largest  consumers  of  phos- 
phate in  1908  were  the  United  States  1,365,000  tons,  France  1,106,000  ions, 
Germany  770,500  tons,  Italy  500,500  tons,  Great  Britain  529,500  tons. 
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Two  little  known  fertilizers,  L.  Ledoux  (Jour.  Soc,  Ag^r,  Barbant  et  Hainaut, 
55  (1910),  No,  /,  pp,  8-10). — ^The  compoBltlon  and  fertilizing  value  of  pre- 
cipitated phosphate,  ammoniated  and  unammoniated,  are  discnssed.  It  is 
stated  that  precipitated  phosphate  contains  from  28  to  34  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  alkaline  ammonium  citrate  and  that  ammoniated  precipi- 
tated phosphate  contains  nearly  the  same  amount  of  citrate  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  from  5^  to  6  per  cent  of  ammonlacal  nitrogen. 

Tests  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  these  phosphates  in  comparison  with  other 
phosphatlc  fertilizers  by  various  Investigators  are  reviewed,  the  results  indi- 
cating that  the  precipitated  phosphate  Is  practically  as  efDclent  as  super- 
phosphate. 

Basic  slag  and  potash  for  chalk  land,  J.  Hughes  (Field  [I^ondon],  114 
(1909),  No.  2974,  p.  1146). — Chemical  examinations  of  2  samples  of  soli  from 
the  Sussex  chalk  downs,  one  of  which  had  been  fertilized  with  phosphatlc  slag 
and  potash  and  the  other  not  so  treated,  are  reported.  The  principal  difference 
indicated  by  the  analysis  was  the  higher  percentage  of  organic  matter  In  the 
fertilized  soil,  and  this  Is  thought  to  explain  the  fact  that  this  soli  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  application  of  a  fertilizer  like  slag,  containing  a  large  amount 
of  lime,  when  the  soil  already  contained  a  high  percentage  of  this  constituent. 

What  is  kainitP  P.  Kbische  (lllus.  Landto.  Ztg,,  29  (1909),  No.  92,  p.  855),— 
It  Is  stated  that  natural  and  commercial  kainlt  are  very  different  materials. 
The  formula  formerly  given  to  the  natural  salt  was  K3SO4.  MgSO«.  MgOls.  6H3O, 
containing  12.4  per  cent  of  potash.  As  a  result  of  Van't  Hoff's  investigations 
the  formula  KCl.  MgSO«.  6HsO  Is  now  assigned  to  that  salt. 

Commercial  kainlt  Is  stated  to  be  either  a  mixture  of  natural  Icalnlt  and  rock 
salt,  or  muriate  of  potash,  kleserlte,  and  rock  salt,  or,  occasionally,  muriate 
of  potash  and  rock  salt,  with  a  minimum  potash  content  of  12.4  In  the  form  of 
chlorld.  It  should  not  contain  more  than  6  per  cent  of  chlorln  soluble  In  96 
per  cent  alcohol. 

The  position  of  nitrate  of  soda  (Mark  Lane  Express,  lOS  (1910),  No.  4085, 
p.  SS). — ^As  a  result  of  a  review  of  the  annual  circulars  and  statistical  reports 
of  the  leading  dealers  In  nitrate  of  soda  It  is  stated  that  **  the  salient  features 
in  the  course  of  the  industry  are  (1)  the  failure  up  to  the  present  time  of  the 
negotiations  to  renew  the  combination  between  the  producers  which  came  to  an 
end  on  March  31,  1909;  (2)  the  consequent  and  continued  fall  In  price  of  the 
commodity;  (3)  the  Increased  consumption  all  over  the  world,  especially  In 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  production  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  1909  is  given  as  2,067,000  long  tons,  an 
Increase  of  6  per  cent  over  that  of  1908.  The  total  consumption  was  1,929,000 
tons,  of  which  the  Continent  of  Europe  used  1,354,000  tons,  the  United  Kingdom 
111,000  tons,  the  United  States  398,000  tons,  other  countries  66,000  tons.  The 
figures  for  consumption  In  the  United  States  represent  an  Increase  of  89,000 
tons  over  those  for  1908.  The  prospect  of  Increased  prices  for  nitrate  is 
discussed. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  nitrite  nitrogen  in  various  new  fertilizers, 
Gerlach  (lllus.  Landto.  Ztg.,  29  (1909),  No.  97,  p.  895).— The  results  of  pot 
experiments  with  oats,  mustard,  and  carrots,  comparing  the  fertilizing  value  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  nitrite  of  soda,  and  Norwegian  nitrate  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  calcium  nitrite.  Indicated  that  the  nitrite  has  a  distinct  fertilizing 
value  and  may  be  used  in  as  large  amounts  as  nitrate  of  soda  without  injurious 
effect. 

Oxidation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  F.  Habeb  and  A.  Koeniq  (Ztschr.  Ehk- 
trochem^  16  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  ii-25).— This  Is  a  review  of  scientific  Investiga- 
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tlons  and  patent  literature  on  this  subject  from  the  middle  of  1907  to  the  mMdle 
of  1900. 

Bef  erence  list  on  the  electric  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  tht 
use  of  calcium  cyanamid  and  calcium  nitrate  on  soils,  S.  C.  Sruifn  {U.  8. 
DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui.  6S,  pp.  89).— -This  list  is  introduced  by  a  brief  account 
of  the  development  of  methods  of  electric  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 
References  are  given  to  patent  literature  as  well  as  to  scientific  and  technical 
articles.  It  Is  explained  that  no  attempt  Is  made  at  absolute  completeneoL 
*'  What  Is  attempted  Is  to  bring  together,  roughly  classified,  not  only  all  the 
most  Important  articles  on  all  the  branches  of  the  subject,  but  also  as  many 
references  as  could  possibly  be  verified,  so  that  anyone  having  access  to  any 
collection  of  scientific  or  popular  literature,  no  matter  how  small,  will  find  some 
articles  that  are  accessible  to  him.**  The  titles  are  arranged  chronologically 
under  authors*  names  In  3  classes,  (1)  nitrogen,  Including  general  articles, 
(2)  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  electric  fixation,  and  (3)  caldnm 
cyanamid  and  calcium  nitrate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  more  common  commercial  fertilizers,  A.  Stut- 
«EB  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oeaell.,  25  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  9,  10).— The  specific 
gravity  of  the  principal  fertilizing  materials  Is  giY&x  for  use  in  the  better 
adjustment  of  fertilizer  distributers. 

Commercial  fertilisers,  J.  S.  Bubo  {California  8ta.  Bui.  205,  pp.  91-117).— 
**  The  present  report  contains  the  tabulated  analyses  of  fertilizers  collected  for 
the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1909.  During  this  period  318  samples  of  fertUiiers 
and  fertilizing  materials  have  been  received  at  the  laboratory.  Of  this  number 
39  were  sent  by  farmers  under  the  two-dollar  fee  provision,  189  were  taken  by 
Inspectors  from  purchasers'  goods  upon  the  request  of  the  purchasers,  and  S 
were  taken  by  Inspectors  from  goods  In  the  hands  of  agents  and  manufacturers.** 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilissers,  B.  L.  Habtwell,  J.  F.  Mobgah,  and  1^  P. 
Whipple  {Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui.  138,  pp.  15-91). — This  bulletin  completes  tha 
report  on  lnsi)ectlon  of  fertilizers  during  the  season  of  1909.  Analyses  and  vain- 
atlons  of  the  fertilizers  are  given  as  well  as  comparisons  of  the  actual  with  the 
guaranteed  composition.  "  Based  upon  the  nitrogen,  total  and  available  (dioS' 
phorlc  acid,  and  potash  In  complete  fertilizers,  It  was  found  that  74  per  cent  of 
the  determinations  were  above  the  guaranties,  15  per  cent  were  below,  with  a 
difference  of  0.3  or  more,  and  11  per  cent  were  below  with  a  difference  of  less 
than  0.3.** 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  B.  EUbdin  et  al.  {South  Carolina 
8ta.  Bui.  147,  pp.  U)' — This  bulletin  gives  In  tabular  form  the  results  of  analy- 
ses of  805  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  discusses  the  sources  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  In  fertilizers,  as  well  as  the  valuation  of  fertlllseT& 

The  sale  of  fertilizers  and  farm  foods,  C.  F.  Jueitz  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Qooi 
Hope,  85  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  670-673).— This  article  discusses  the  modified  regn- 
latlons  regarding  the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  which  have  recently 
been  Issued  under  the  act  of  1907,  the  purpose  of  the  article  being  ^  to  explain. 
In  as  simple  language  as  possible,  some  of  the  technical  requirements  of  the  act 
and  of  the  regulations  framed  under  Its  provisions.** 

AORICTTLTUSAL  BOTAITT. 

Some  conditions  which  influence  the  germination  and  fertility  of  polleii, 
B.  P.  Sandsten  {Wisconsin  Bta.  Research  Bui.  4,  pp.  1^9-172,  figs.  5).— As  bear- 
ing on  the  problems  of  unproductive  orchards,  the  author  has  given  an  account 
of  Investigations  on  the  Influence  of  environmental  factors  upon  the  production 
and  fertility  of  pollen.    After  a  summary  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of 
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the  pollen,  descriptions  are  given  of  germination  experiments  in  which  the 
inflaence  of  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  are  given. 

The  germination  and  subsequent  growth  of  the  pollen  tube  are  said  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  germination  and  growth  of  ordinary  i^)ores.  Most  pollen 
grains  were  found  to  germinate  in  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  although  in  the 
experiments  reported  the  pollen  of  the  tomato  germinated  best  in  a  slightly 
acidulated  sugar  solution  and  the  pollen  of  Phaseolus  multi/lorus  in  pure  olive 
oil  A  considerable  range  of  concentration  of  solutions  was  noted  for  some 
species,  while  for  others  the  range  of  concentration  was  quite  restricted. 

The  growth  of  the  pollen  tube  and  the  movement  down  the  style  was  investi- 
gated, and  the  author  believes  that  the  length  of  the  pollen  tube  of  a  given 
species  is  often  a  barrier  against  the  cross  pollination  of  related  species  and 
varletiea. 

In  the  experiments  on  temperature  influence,  pollen  in  a  dry  atmosphere  was 
not  seriously  affected  by  temperatures  of  25  to  Sd"*  C^  but  below  25**  the  ger- 
mination was  interfered  with.  A  temperature  of  70  to  80°  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere  was  found  fatal  to  the  pollen  of  the  peach,  apple,  and  plum,  and  the 
author  states  that  the  pollen  of  these  trees  often  burst  in  great  masses  during 
warm  spring  rains.  Freezing  temperatures,  — 1.5  to  — ^1**,  were  not  seriously 
injurious  to  the  pollen  of  the  apple,  pear,  or  plum,  but  destroyed  nearly  half 
the  peach  and  apricot  pollen.  The  pistils  of  the  varieties  experimented  upon 
were  found  more  susceptible  to  the  low  temperature  than  was  pollen. 

Sunshine  was  found  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  germination  of  pollen 
or  on  the  growth  of  the  pollen  tube  in  most  plants.  The  germination  and 
growth  of  pollen  of  the  tomato  were  found  to  be  decidedly  retarded  by  cloudy 
weather,  and  the  anthers  of  the  tomato  required  a  certain  amount  of  sunshine 
for  the  proi>er  development  of  their  pollen.  This  was  also  true  in  several  species 
of  Lllium. 

The  lack  of  culture  and  fertility  in  orchards  was  found  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction and  fertility  of  pollen. 

Experiments  on  the  longevity  of  apple,  pear,  and  plum  pollen  showed  that 
in  a  dry  place  at  temperatures  ranging  from  7  to  26**  it  could  be  kept  for  a 
considerable  time,  apple  pollen  retaining  its  vitality  for  6  months  or  longer. 
With  proper  precautions  it  is  possible  that  pollen  may  safely  be  shipped  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  without  losing  its  viability  or  fertility. 

Under  favorable  conditions  it  is  found  to  require  from  9  to  32  hours  for  the 
pollen  tube  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries  to  reach  the  ovary  after  having  been 
placed  on  the  stigma.  This  would  indicate  that  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  fertilization  is  less  than  is  commonly  believed,  2  or  3  bright  warm  days 
at  the  time  of  full  bloom  being  sufficient  for  the  setting  of  the  fruit  The 
Btigmas  of  apples  were  found  to  be  receptive  for  from  4  to  6  days,  whether  pol- 
linated or  not.  Continuous  rainy  weather  for  6  or  more  days  would  probably 
result  in  a  total  failure  of  the  crop  in  case  of  most  fruits. 

Summarizing  the  results,  the  author  states  that  the  factors  which  affect  the 
fertility  and  production  of  pollen  over  which  the  orchardist  has  control  are  site, 
■oil,  planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  spraying,  and  selection  of  suitable  varieties. 
Those  over  which  there  is  little  or  no  control  are  freezing  temperatures,  con- 
tinuous rainfall  during  the  flowering  period,  high  temperature  with  a  large 
tmount  of  moisture  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  absence  of  insects  and 
wind  to  transfer  the  pollen. 

Handbook  of  flower  pollination,  P.  Knuth,  trans,  by  J.  R.  A.  Davis  {Oxford, 
1909,  vol.  S,  pp.  IV-\-6U,  figs.  208).— This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume 
of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  .326).  It  is  based  on  H.  Milller's 
work  on  the  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  Insects,  and  gives  the  results  of 
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observations  on  1,426  species  of  544  genera  of  flowers  and  tbeir  insect  visitors. 
The  orders  of  plants  reported  upon  are  those  from  Goodenoviee  to  Cfcades. 
The  work  concludes  with  a  systematic  list  of  the  insect  and  other  visitors 
arranged  alphabetically. 

Influence  of  food  supply  on  variation,  H.  H.  Love  {Amer.  Breeders'  Am$oc, 
[Proc],  5  {1909),  pp,  951 S6^,  dgms,  -J).— The  author  has  carried  on  experi- 
ments with  peas  grown  in  sand,  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  in  garden  soil 
heavily  fertilized  with  manure  and  acid  phosphate,  to  test  the  effect  of  the 
available  food  supply  on  variation.  A  considerable  number  of  peas  were 
grown  in  the  different  plats,  and  the  data  are  given  in  tabular  and  diagram- 
matic form. 

It  appears  that  of  the  three  characters  which  have  to  do  directly  with  the 
vigor  of  the  plant,  i.  e.,  height,  yield,  and  number  of  intemodes,  the  variability 
as  indicated  by  the  standard  deviation  increases  with  the  food  supply.  The 
coefficient  of  variability  also  increases  with  the  food  supply  in  the  case  of  the 
yield  and  number  of  intemodes,  but  in  the  case  of  height  it  is  less  on  the 
fertilized  plat  than  on  the  unfertilized. 

A  study  of  the  tables  indicates  that  the  standard  deviation  increases  more 
gradually  as  the  food  supply  increases  than  the  coefficient  of  variability,  and 
that  in  studying  and  comparing  such  data  the  standard  deviation  is  tlie  best 
index  where  there  are  such  wide  differences  between  means  as  was  the  case  in 
the  author*s  experience. 

Clonal  or  bud  variation,  H.  J.  Webber  {Amer,  Breeders*  A%90c,  [Proc].  o 
(1909),  pp.  S47-S57).'-The  author  calls  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  plaat 
breeding  through  the  selection  of  bud  variations  and  points  out  a  number  of 
instances  in  both  annual  and  perennial  plants  where  this  has  l>een  taken  adrao- 
tage  of.  He  argues  for  a  wider  extension  of  this  form  of  breeding  and  tlilnks 
that  this  field  has  been  neglected  and  should  certainly  receive  more  considera- 
tion. 

Variation  and  correlation  in  the  flowers  of  Lacrerstnaniia  indica,  J.  A. 
IlABBis  {Mo,  BoU  Oard,  Ann,  Rpt,,  20  (1909),  pp.  97-104). ^A  study  has  been 
made  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and  large  and  small  stamens  of  the  crape  myrtle 
in  order  to  determine  the  limits  of  variation  and  possible  correlation,  the  data 
being  presented  as  a  contribution  to  a  quantitative  study  of  variation. 

The  correlation  between  lengrth  of  flowering  stalk  and  number  of  flowers 
per  inflorescence  in  Nothoacordum  and  Allium,  J.  A.  Harris  (Mo,  Bot,  Gcrd. 
Ann.  Rpt.,  20  {1909),  pp.  105-115,  dgms.  2).— As  a  result  of  statistical  studies, 
the  author  found  a  considerable  degree  of  correlation  between  the  length  of  tbe 
flowering  stalk  of  these  monocotyledonous  plants  and  the  number  of  flowers 
which  they  produce. 

Apogamy  in  the  maize  plant,  Q.  N.  Collins  ( U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Contrih.  Sat 
Herbarium,  12,  pi.  10,  pp.  453-455,  pJs.  2). — ^The  author  describes  an  abnor- 
mality found  quite  constantly  occurring  in  a  variety  of  Mexican  com  grown  at 
Victoria,  Tex.  The  abnormality  consisted  in  the  production  of  branches  or 
young  plants  in  the  place  of  the  spikelets  of  the  male  inflorescence,  and  prac- 
tically every  plant  of  this  variety  exhibited  this  character  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  In  the  axils  of  the  first  leaves,  which  correspond  to  the  outer  glumes, 
small  roots  were  found,  and  when  separated  from  the  parent  plant  the^e 
apogamous  plants  took  root  and  made  considerable  growth,  although  none  lived 
to  maturity.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  true  case  of  apogamy  similar  to  that  in 
onions,  certain  species  of  Agave,  and  other  plants. 

The  botany  and  origin  of  American  upland  cotton,  F.  F1.etcheb  (Cairu 
f(ci.  Jour.,  3  {1909),  No.  38,  pp.  263-267,  pla.  3).— As  a  result  of  a  study  of  a 
large  number  of  plants,  together  with  the  literature  relating  to  this  species  of 
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(iosfltypiuin,  the  author  decides  tliat  the  American  upland  cotton  should  be  re- 
ferred to  O.  siamense  and  not  to  G.  hirautum  or  G.  fterftacewm,  as  is  commonly 
reported.  The  growth  characters  of  the  American  upland  cotton  and  the 
species  described  from  Slam  are  quite  similar,  and  the  author  thinks  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  upland  cotton  was  introduced  from  eastern  Asia  to  the  botanic 
gardens  and  afterwards  to  cultivation  in  America. 

Some  cytoloerical  aspects  of  cotton  breeding:,  L.  Baixs  {Amer,  Breeders' 
Amoc,  [Proc.^,  5  {1909) J  pp.  16-28,  dgms,  2). — ^The  author  discusses  the  connec- 
tion between  cytology  and  heredity,  and  gives  an  account  of  some  of  his  investi- 
gations on  the  breeding  of  cotton. 

A  list  is  given  of  about  two  dozen  allelomorphic  pairs  in  cotton,  which,  al- 
though these  do  not  by  any  means  include  all  the  possibilities  of  inheritance  in 
cotton  crosses,  indicate  the  possibility  of  making  over  600  pure  strains.  There 
is  also  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  lint  on  the  cotton  seed.  In  con- 
eiasion  the  author  states  that  he  has  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  crosses 
in  a  cotton  crop  are  heterozygous  In  several  characters,  and  that  the  amount 
of  crossing  which  takes  place  between  cotton  plants  growing  in  a  field  pro- 
ducing this  heterozygous  condition  ranges  from  5  to  25  per  cent.  As  a  result, 
no  pedigree  can  be  considered  as  evidence  for  or  against  any  law  of  heredity 
unless  this  natural  crossing  has  been  recognized  or  excluded.  Recognizing  this 
tendency  to  heterozygosity,  the  author  claims  that  the  so-called  easy  variation 
of  cotton  is  not  a  fluctuation,  but  is  merely  a  diflference  of  rigid  gametic  con- 
stitution, with  some  small  amount  of  fluctuation.  So  far  as  has  been  investi- 
gated, Mendel's  law  applies  to  all  characters  of  the  cotton  plant. 

Seeds  and  plants  imported  daring  the  period  from  January  1  to  March  31, 
1909.  Inventory  No.  18  (U.  »S.  Dept  Agn,  Bur.  Plant  Indtm.  Bui.  162,  pp. 
IS). — This  gives  a  list,  together  with  notes  upon  the  economic  value,  of  the  seeds 
and  plants  secured  between  January  1  and  March  31,  1909,  the  number  of  items 
amounting  to  761.  It  Is  largely  made  up  of  collections  forwarded  by  X.  B. 
Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota  Station,  while  acting  as  an  agricultural  explorer 
for  the  Department 

Vitality  of  pine  seeds  and  the  delayed  opening  of  cones,  W.  C.  Coker 
(Amer.  \aL,  \3  (1909),  No.  515,  pp.  ^7-68/ ) .—Attention  is  called  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  cones  by  the  knob-cone  and  Monterey  pines,  the  author  stating  that 
the  cones  are  frequently  retained  unoi)ened  on  trees  that  are  30  or  more  years 
old.  As  all  cones  are  borne  on  new  growth,  the  iieduncles  of  the  cones  must  be 
broken  loose  from  their  connection  with  the  wood,  so  as  to  allow  the  cones  to  be 
pushed  out  by  the  annual  growth.  The  cones  that  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
trunk  are  said  to  have  no  organic  connection  with  the  tree,  and  they  do  not  shed 
their  seeds  until  the  tree  or  branch  that  bears  them  dies. 

This  condition  of  some  of  the  California  pines  led  the  author  to  Investigate 
the  vitality  of  the  seeds  of  the  common  Pinus  serotina  of  South  Carolina,  which 
holds  its  cones  unopened  for  several  years.  Si)ecimen8  of  unoi)ened  cones  10  or 
more  years  old  were  obtained,  and  the  seeds  collected  and  their  germination 
determined.  From  the  tabular  statement  presented  the  germination  of  the 
different  lots  was  found  to  fluctuate,  but  seeds  as  old  as  14  years  gave  consider- 
able germination. 

The  effect  of  different  solar  radiations  on  plants,  C.  Flammarion  (BuL 
Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  1111-1119).— X  brief  ac- 
count is  given  of  investigations  with  beans,  peas,  and  leeks,  In  which  the  effect 
of  different  colored  screens  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  plants  is  shown. 

In  general  it  was  found  that  under  the  colored  glass  the  Increase  In  nitrogen 
is  more  rapid  than  under  the  clear  glass.    This  Increase  seems  to  be  greatest 
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under  the  colors  which  least  stimulate  the  chlorophyll  functions  of  the  plants. 
With  the  exception  of  peas,  the  total  nitrogen  and  albuminoid  nitrogen  wete 
greatest  under  the  green  and  blue  colored  screens. 

The  influence  of  shade  upon  the  composition  of  plants,  R.  W.  TbATCHO 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chenu,  1  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  801,  802). — In  a  prerioos 
publication  the  author  has  referred  to  the  effect  of  shade  on  tlie  constituents  of 
the  wheat  kernel  (E.  ^.  R.,  19,  p.  435).  In  the  present  paper  an  account  is 
given  of  investigations  carried  on  by  the  author  and  some  of  the  assistants  at 
the  Washington  Exiieriment  Station  to  determine  the  effect  of  shading  on  the 
composition  of  potatoes,  field  peas,  emmer,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

Different  densities  of  shade,  lengths  of  time  of  shading,  and  crops  have  been 
employed,  and  it  has  been  found  that  except  with  plants  which  become  very 
dry  in  maturing,  the  moisture  content  is  greatly  increased  under  the  shade. 
There  is  also  a  higher  percentage  of  ash  in  the  shaded  samples,  except  in  ttie 
case  of  oats,  and  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  crude  protein  in  the  plants 
grown  under  the  shade. 

The  general  effect  of  shading,  whatever  the  texture  of  the  material  used 
or  the  length  of  the  shading  period,  is  to  increase  the  percentage  of  moisture, 
mineral  matter,  and  nitrogenous  matter,  with  a  decreased  percentage  of  starch 
or  carbohydrates.  However,  the  increase  in  other  constituents  Is  not  directly 
proportional  to  the  decrease  in  starch.  It  is  believed  that  the  clianges  produced 
by  the  shade  are  not  simply  a  deterrence  of  the  elaboration  of  starch  or  otlier 
carbohydrates  in  the  absence  of  direct  sunlight,  but  that  other  physiological 
changes  are  induced  by  the  sliading. 

Protein  metabolism  in  plants  and  its  relation  to  some  physiolo^cal  proc- 
esses, F.  Ehrlich  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  38  (1909),  Ergdnzungsb.  5,  pp.  ^89-327).— 
As  a  result  of  the  author's  studies  on  alcoholic  fermentation,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  through  the  brealcing  down  of  the  sugars  yeasts  are  supplied 
with  the  energy  required  for  building  up  proteids.  Part  of  the  sugars  form 
other  carbohydrates,  which,  together  with  glycogen  and  amino  acids,  the  yeast 
forms  into  characteristic  proteids. 

It  is  claimed  that  plants  in  general  build  their  aromatic  compounds  diiefly 
from  the  proteids  and  that  in  a  similar  way,  through  the  protein  metabolism  of 
the  plants,  fusel  oil  and  other  nitrogen-free  substances  are  formed. 

A  comparative  study  on  some  veeretable  diastases,  C.  Gerbeb  ( Compt.  Rend, 
Soc.  Biol.  \Paris].  67  {1909),  No.  37.  pp.  867-869) .—The  results  of  a  study  of 
the  proteolytic  enzyms  of  Pleurotus  oatreatus  and  of  the  paper  mulberry  are 
given.  It  is  shown  that  the  rennet  of  the  fungus  is  greatly  favored  by  lime  and 
oxygen,  is  very  sensible  to  alkalis,  and  slightly  resistant  to  heat,  while  that  of 
the  pai)er  mulberry  Is  less  Influenced  by  lime  and  oxygen,  is  but  slightly  sensi- 
tive to  alkali,  and  very  resistant  to  high  temperatures. 

Starch  formation  from  sorbite  by  the  Bosaceas,  O.  Treboux  {Ber.  Deut. 
Bot.  OeaelU  27  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  507-5 11). —Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
sorbite  can  probably  serve  as  a  source  of  starch,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  tl»e 
case  for  mannite  and  dulcite  of  other  plants.  Sorbite,  however,  is  found  only 
in  the  fruit,  while  the  others  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plants  containing 
them. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  many  species  of  rosaceous  plants,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  ability  to  form  starch  from  sorbite  is  a  distinctive  character- 
istic of  those  species  belonging  to  the  tribes  Pomete,  Prune®,  and  Spinees?.  In 
his  Investigations,  no  trace  of  starch  which  was  made  from  sorbite  was  to  be 
found  in  species  of  RosefP  and  Rubefp. 

A  critical  examination  of  Sachs's  method  for  using  increase  of  dry  weS^t 
as  a  measure  of  carbon  dioxid  assimilation  in  leaves,  D.  Thodat  (Proo.  Roth 
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8oc.  [London],  Ser.  B,  82  (1909),  No.  B  552,  pp.  1-55,  figs,  8).— This  is  a  de- 
tailed account  of  studies  which  have  been  previously  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  318). 

The  phosphoms  metabolism  in  plants,  W.  Staniszkis  ( Bui.  Intemat.  Acad. 
8cL  CracoiHe,  CI.  8ci.  Math,  et  Nat.,  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  95-123,  pi.  1;  aba.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  565,  II,  pp.  923,  924).— A  study  was  made 
of  millet  throughout  its  entire  growing  period  to  determine  its  phosphorus 
metabolism. 

The  seeds  were  found  to  contain  but  little  inorganic  phosphorus  and  during 
their  development  the  phosphorus  content  increased  with  the  Increase  in  dry 
weight.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  panicles  only  small  quantities 
of  organic  phosphorus  were  formed,  but  afterwards  up  to  the  time  of  the  ripen- 
ing the  amount  of  phosphoprotelns,  and  especially  phytin,  increased  consider- 
ably. At  the  same  time  phosphorus  was  found  to  pass  from  the  stem  to  the 
leaves.  The  maximum  lecithin  content  was  found  to  occur  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  formation  of  the  panicles.  While  these  were  being  formed  protein  nitrogen 
decreased,  although  the  total  nitrogen  increased.  In  the  rli^e  millet  seeds  97 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  was  found  to  occur  as  protein.  During  the  ripening 
of  the  seeds  the  ratio  of  the  protein  phosphorus  to  protein  nitrogen  was  found 
to  increase,  showing  that  phosphorus-free  proteins  were  being  converted  into 
pbosphoproteins. 

On  the  lack  of  antagonism  between  certain  salts,  C.  B.  Lipman  (Bot.  Qaz., 
J^  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  41-50,  figs.  2). — In  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R., 
21,  p.  627)  with  respect  to  ammonlflcation  by  BaciJlus  subtilis,  an  account  is 
given  of  farther  experiments  as  to  the  effect  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium 
salts  on  this  organism. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  generally 
obtained  with  green  plants.  The  author  found  that  for  B.  subtilis  there  was  no 
antagonism  between  magnesium  and  calcium  or  between  sodium  and  calcium. 
Any  combination  of  magnesium  and  calcium  proved  more  toxic  than  magnesium 
ehlorid,  and  any  combination  of  sodium  and  calcium  salts  was  more  ])olsonous 
than  sodium  chlorid  alone.  In  these  respects  the  behavior  of  B.  subtilis  is  said 
to  have  no  parallel  among  plants  so  far  as  studied,  and  scarcely  any  among 
animals. 

Goltoral  studies  of  species  of  Fenicillium,  C.  Thom  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  118,  pp.  109,  figs.  36). — The  author  in  previous  work  on" 
fnngi  in  cheese  ripening  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1186)  encountered  certain  difficulties 
In  identifying  the  Penicillium  molds,  which  necessitated  further  culture  and 
comparison  of  many  other  species  and  an  examination  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  whole  genus  Penicillium. 

It  was  found  that  the  cultural  description  of  species  of  molds  demanded  the 
recognition  of  the  following  points:  (1)  The  culture  media  and  conditions 
must  be  described  so  fully  as  to  make  the  repetition  of  the  culture  upon  the 
KiDie  medium  and  under  approximately  the  same  conditions  easily  possible 
anywhere;  (2)  the  habit,  structure,  and  appearance  of  the  colony  must  be 
given  as  It  develops  on  at  least  two  standard  media  of  decidedly  different  com- 
position; (3)  the  physiological  effects  of  the  colony  upon  these  media  should 
be  noted;  (4)  full  drawings  or  photographs  should  show  habit  as  well  as 
microscopic  details  of  cells  and  cell  relations;  and  (5)  other  morphological  or 
physiological  data  obtainable  should  be  given  as  accessory  information. 

The  author  has  followed  this  plan  throughout  the  entire  study  of  the  41 
species  of  Penicillium  noted,  several  of  which  are  described  as  new.  The  paper 
closes  with  keys  to  the  cultural  identification  of  Bi>ecies  and  with  tabular  state- 
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ments  of  tbe  salieut  characters  and  comparative  cultural  data  of  the  Tarious 
species  of  PeniciUium. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Susrffestion  for  a  new  bacteriological  nomenclature,  O.  Jensen  (CenthL 
Baku  [etc.],  2.  Abt,  22  {1908),  No.  4-€,  pp.  97.  98;  22  {1909),  So.  11-13,  pp. 
305^46,  dgm,  1;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZenthL,  1909,  II,  No.  18,  pp,  1579,  1580).— Tbi 
author  recommends  classifying  bacteria  into  2  groups  according  to  their  physi- 
ological and  chemical  actions,  that  is,  cephalotrichinee  and  peritrlchlnie.  Tbe 
grouping  excludes  the  actiuomyces,  the  sulphur,  and  the  thread  bacteria. 

HELD  CBOPS. 

Beaolts  obtained  in  1909  on  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  from 
trial  plats  of  grain,  fodder  com,  field  roots,  and  potatoes,  W.  SArin>Ee 
(Canada  Cent,  Expt,  Farm  Bui,  $4,  pp.  53), — ^Tables  present  the  results  of  a 
continuation  of  variety  tests  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,,  21,  p.  321 K  the  yields 
in  1909  and  the  average  yields  for  the  past  5  years  being  given. 

Beport  on  oat  and  barley  experiments,  1908,  R.  B.  Greig  {Aberdeen  ani 
No.  of  Scot,  Col.  Affr,  Leaflet  8,  pp.  11). — Of  the  6  varieties  of  oats  tested  each 
averaged  per  acre  more  than  50  bu.  of  42  lbs.  each  at  the  5  c«iters  at  which  tbe 
tests  were  conducted.  The  Highlander  and  Thousand  Dollar  varieties  proved 
the  earliest.  The  milling  properties  of  7  varieties  are  given,  loss  of  weight  from 
drying,  and  weight  of  husks,  dust,  oatmeal,  and  meal  per  quarter  being  indicated. 

In  a  test  of  8  varieties  of  barley  Danish  Archer  proved  remarkably  prolific. 
All  were  seeded  at  the  rate  of  2,500,000  seeds  or  from  4  to  4|  bu.  per  acre.  TWs 
rate  of  seeding  yielded  a  total  weight  of  from  4,548  to  5,370  lbs.  per  acre. 

Annual  report  of  the  Burdwan  Agricultural  Station  for  the  year  1907-8, 
F.  Smith  {Ann,  Rpt.  Burdwan  Expt.  8ta,  [India],  1907-8,  pp.  25),— In  a  4-year 
mauurial  test  to  determine  the  l)est  forms  in  which  to  apply  nitrogen  to  jute,  31 
lbs.  per  acre  applied  in  cow  dung  produced  better  results  than  the  same  amount 
In  castor  cake,  bone  meal,  or  bone  meal  and  saltpeter.  The  greatest  output  of 
fiber  was  secured  by  cutting  the  crops  when  the  fruits  were  dead  ripe,  but  It  had 
the  highest  valuation  when  cut  as  the  fruits  began  to  set.  A  higher  yield  was 
secured  from  plants  spaced  4  in.  apart  than  at  any  greater  distance.  The  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  fiber  secured  by  drilling  and  by  broadcasting  were  practi- 
cally the  same. 

Tests  of  jute  and  paddy  in  rotation  indicate  tliat  these  crops  may  be  used  to 
produce  a  food  and  a  money  crop  on  the  same  land  during  the  same  year.  The 
best  results  with  potatoes  came  from  an  application  of  22i  maunds  (about  1.850 
lbs.)  of  castor  cake,  but  almost  equally  as  good  results  were  obtained  from  an 
ai)plication  of  Hi  maunds  of  castor  cake  together  with  7i  maunds  of  saltpeter, 
and  very  good  results  with  conserved  cow  dung  which  cost  less  than  one-third 
as  much  as  castor  cake. 

Annual  report  of  the  Cuttack  Agricultural  Station  for  the  year  1907-S, 
F.  Smith  {Ann,  Rpt,  Cuttack  Expt,  8ta,  [India],  1907S,  pp.  50H-///).— Unie 
produced  beneficial  results  in  manurial  experiments,  especially  in  connection 
with  dhaincha  used  as  green  manure.  The  addition  of  artificial  to  natural  ma- 
nures produced  a  slight  increase  in  output,  but  at  an  economic  loss.  One  maund 
(about  82  lbs.)  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  produced  a  greater  yield  of  paddy  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  applied  than  did  2  or  3  maunds. 

From  30  to  35  seers  (62  to  72  lbs.)  of  paddy  of  medium  sized  grain  proved  the 
maximum  amount  per  acre  profitable  in  broadcast  cultivation.  The  application 
of  2,  4,  and  6  in.  of  water  at  intervals  of  15  days  beginning  September  1.  pro- 
duced approximately  equal  yields  of  paddy. 
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Lime  applied  to  plats  of  Jote  invariably  produced  an  increase  in  yield  bat  a 
decrease  in  the  value  per  maund  of  the  fiber.  The  greatest  increase  in  value 
appeared  to  result  from  applications  of  (1)  8ui)erphosphate  and  (2)  superphos- 
ptiate  and  salti)eter,  while  the  highest  yields  resulted  from  very  complete  mix- 
tures of  artificial  and  natural  fertilizers  including  lime. 

Other  crops  reported  are  sugar  cane,  ground  nuts,  and  papayas. 

Annual  report  of  the  Dumraon  Agricultural  Station  for  the  year  1907-8, 
P.  Smith  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dumraon  Expt,  Sla.  [India],  1901-H,  pp.  20,  dgm.  i).— 
In  a  manurlal  experiment  on  sugar  cane  an  application  of  WO  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
I)er  aci-e  in  castor  cake  or  cow  dung  gave  a  higher  yield  of  raw  sugar  than 
did  an  application  of  150  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  but  the  increase  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  manure  applied.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  cow  manure, 
it  is  recommended  that  one-third  be  replaced  by  castor  cake,  rape  cake,  safflower 
cake,  or  gingelly  cake.  Applications  of  saltpeter  with  the  d liferent  cakes  and 
l)one  meal  are  deemed  impracticable  unless  very  cheaply  obtained,  and  appli- 
cations of  250  lbs.  of  nitrogen  proved  uneconomical  in  all  the  different  forms 
used.  The  Poona  l)ed  and  the  trench  and  furrow  systems  of  planting  sur- 
passed the  Raiyat  and  Mauritius  systems. 

On  Aman  paddy  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  supplied  by  most  manures  is 
too  large  an  amount  to  be  economical.  The  highest  profits  secured  were 
from  the  use  of  (1)  cow  dung  and  castor  cake  and  (2)  sun  hemp  as  a  green 
manure.  Ix)sses  resulted  from  the  use  of  (1)  castor  cake  and  (2)  bone  meal 
and  saltpeter.  The  yield  in  the  case  of  the  latter  was  even  lower  than  when 
no  manure  whatever  was  used. 

Variety  tests  are  reported  in  connection  with  cane,  paddy,  and  oats. 

Annual  report  of  the  Sibpur  Experimental  Farm  and  aerricultural  classes 
for  1907-8,  S.  K.  Basu  (Ann.  Rpt,  Sibpur  Expt,  Farm  [India],  1901-8,  pp. 
10). — ^In  a  manurial  experiment  with  rice  the  highest  profits  were  obtained 
from  the  use  of  dhainclia  as  a  green  manure  and  cow  dung  applied  at  the  rate 
of  150  maunds  (124WX)  lbs.)  per  acre,  while  losses  resulted  from  the  use  of 
apatite  and  saltpeter,  l)one  meal  and  saltpeter,  mahua  cake,  and  rape  cake. 
With  potatoes  the  highest  yield  resulted  from  an  application  of  300  maunds 
of  cow  dung  and  the  lowest  from  an  application  of  20  maunds  of  rape  cake. 
On  sugar  cane,  castor  cake,  bone  meal  and  salti)eter,  and  apatite  and  saltpeter, 
each  produced  a  marked  increase  in  yield. 

Seeding  of  Jute  seed  at  the  rate  of  0  lbs.  per  acre  gave  a  higher  yield  of 
fiber  than  did  the  use  of  7i  lbs.  Potatoes  planted  at  Intervals  of  9  in.  in 
rows  18  in.  ai>art,  produced  decisively  greater  yields  than  those  with  rows 
farther  apart.  Potatoes  sprouted  in  the  open  air  produced  decisively  higher 
yields  In  all  cases  than  did  those  sprouted  under  shade,  while  yields  from  both 
whole  tubers  and  cut  sets  Increased  as  the  weight  of  tubers  and  sets  was 
Increased  from  1  oz.  each  to  }  oz.  and  then  to  1  oz.  each. 

Variety  tests  are  reported  with  paddy,  jute,  and  sugar  cane. 

Plantingr  experiments  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  Zimbiti 
(Mozambique),  W.  H.  Johnson  (Trop.  Life,  5  {1909),  Xos.  6,  pp.  8-^,  85,  figs.  2; 
8,  pp.  122-1S6,  flgft.  7). — A  brief  account  of  the  establishment  and  work  of  this 
station  is  given. 

In  a  variety  test  of  cotton  the  Peeler  and  Bailey  long  staple  upland  cottons 
produced  the  highest  yields  of  seed  cotton  (about  725  kg.  per  hectare  or  645  lbs. 
rier  acre),  with  lint  i)ercentages  of  .33.09  and  33.07,  respectively.  Among  the 
4  short  staple  upland  cottons  the  King  variety  produced  the  highest  yield,  635.2 
kg.  of  seed  cotton  per  hectare,  and  also  the  highest  lint  jiercentage,  35.26.  Only 
one  of  the  16  long  staple  upland  cottons  yielded  less  than  30  i)er  cent  of  lint  to 
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seed  cotton.    Two  sea  island  cottons  failed  to  make  any  yield,  and  the  lint  of 
Kgyptian  varieties  was  inferior. 

In  a  test  of  11  varieties  of  maize,  the  maximum  yield  of  1,960  kg.  of  dry  graio 
per  hectare  was  produced  by  the  White  Bango  variety.  Seeds  of  32  varieties 
of  tobacco  were  sown,  and  seedlings  of  27  varieties  were  successfully  tnas- 
planted,  of  which  22  produced  leaf  fit  for  curing  and  produced  an  average  of 
225  kg.  of  cur«l  leaf  iier  hectare.  The  maximum  yield,  464  kg.  per  hectare, 
was  produced  by  the  I»ng  I^eof  Gooch  variety. 

Notes  on  rubber,  miscellaneous  crops,  and  animal  and  insect  pests,  are  fol- 
lowed by  tables  showing  the  rate  of  ))lanting,  the  dates  of  planting,  germination, 
flowering,  fruiting,  and  hanesting,  the  preparation  of  land,  rate  of  yield,  notes 
on  insect  iiests,  and  other  data  for  each  variety  of  ground  nuts,  cowpeas.  cotton, 
tobacco,  maiaee,  sesamum,  and  other  crops  planted. 

Culture  and  composition  of  Arachls  hypogea  and  Voandzeia  subterranaa, 
P.  BoNAME  {iSta,  Agron,  Mauritius  Bui,  21,  1909,  pp.  5-J).— These  2  crops  are 
discussed  and  compared  as  nitrogen  gatherers  and  many  analyses  of  each  are 
given. 

For  the  ordinary  peanut,  analyses  show  the  composition  of  samples  as  secured 
in  the  market,  and  of  the  ash  from  these  samples.  Analyses  of  the  Jumbo 
and  Virginia  varieties  indicated  a  slightly  higher  nitrogen  content  and  ratio  of 
kernels  to  hulls  in  Jumbo,  which  was  also  markedly  higher  in  cellulose  and 
sugar  content.  Analyses  are  alfo  given  of  the  kernels  from  which  the  oil  baa 
been  pressed,  of  the  stems  and  foliage,  and  of  the  ash  content  of  each. 

The  pistache  Malgache,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  or  Voandzou,  as  it  is  called 
in  Madagasi*ar,  has  the  same  cultural  requirements  as  the  ordinary  peanut,  and 
a  similar  but  less  abundant  foliage,  but  is  said  to  be  less  efficient  as  a  nitrogen 
gatherer.  Analyses  are  given  of  the  green  and  mature  plants  and  showing  the 
proportion  of  kernel  to  hull  in  the  freph  material  and  in  the  dry  matter,  and 
of  the  kernels,  hulls,  entire  fruit,  and  foliage,  and  the  ash  of  each.  The  ratio 
of  nitrogenous  and  n  on  nitrogenous  material  varies  little  from  the  green  plant  to 
complete  maturity.  The  ordinary  peanut  has  a  higher  content  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  and  a  lower  content  of  |)otas8ium  than  has  F.  subtermneu. 

Prickly  comfrey  as  a  forage  crop,  II.  N.  Vinall  (U,  8,  Depi,  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  IndHH,  Circ,  .)7,  pp.  9,  flgn.  2). — This  circular  states  in  a  concise  form  the 
experimental  results  obtained  with  this  crop  at  several  state  experiment  stations 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  plant  and  directions  for  Its  culture.  Intended  to 
enable  prospective  growers  to  determine  its  probable  value  for  their  purposes. 

Com,  P.  II.  Rolfs  {Fla.  Sta.  Bui.  100,  pp.  lS-26,  figa.  J^),—\  brief  statistical 
study  of  the  Florida  com  crop  during  recent  years  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
varieties  and  descriptions  of  varieties,  based  on  ears  raised  from  seed  derived 
mainly  from  various  parts  of  Florida.  Variety  tests  during  the  past  seven 
years  have  indicated  that  northern  bred  com  is  too  soft  and  starchy  for  ordi- 
nary Florida  purimses,  as  it  Is  subject  to  mold  and  decay  early  In  the  year  and 
is  badly  attacked  by  weevils  and  other  insects.  Its  large  yield,  howevw,  makes 
it  profitable  to  devote  a  small  area  to  it.  Directions  for  the  selection,  testing, 
purchase  and  storage  of  seeil  com  are  followed  by  instructions  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  fertilization  of  the  land  and  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

Testing  seed  com  by  specific  gravity,  11.  A.  Dunn  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  Sci.. 
1908,  pp,  103-105). — A  specific  gravity  test  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  glucose  In 
,3  parts  of  water  Is  described.  All  kernels  that  float  In  such  a  solution  are 
termed  light,  and  discarded. 

Eiars  that  tested  '*  extra  strong,"  "  good,'*  and  **  worthless "  In  the  ordinary 
seed  box  germination  test  w^ere  tested  by  this  speciflc  gravity  method.  For  tiie 
"extra  strong"  ear,  the  y  per  cent  of  light  kernels  and  91  per  c«it  of  heavy 
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kernels  indicated  by  the  specific  gravity  test,  showed  a  germination  test  of 
100  per  cent  in  each  case.  From  300  kernels  taken  from  the  "good"  ear, 
258  heavy  grains  liad  a  germination  percentage  of  89,  whiie  the  42  light 
grains  bad  a  germination  i)ercentage  of  69.  Of  68  heavy  kernels  from  an 
eair  whose  box  germination  test  had  shown  4  dead  kernels  and  1  weak  one 
out  of  5,  47  per  cent  germinated,  while  of  the  32  light  kernels  15i  per  cent 
germinated.  In  a  further  test  of  2,110  kernels  from  ears  that  failed  to  ger- 
minate in  the  box  test,  54  per  cent  of  the  592  heavy  seeds  germinated,  while  only 
22  per  cent  of  the  1,524  light  kernels  germinated.  A  field  test  showed  a  differ- 
ence in  yield  of  about  3  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  heavy  seed  as  separated  by 
the  glucose  solution. 

Beport  of  work  in  com  pollination,  M.  L.  Fisheb  (Proc,  Ind,  Acad,  tici,, 
1908,  pp.  J3S,  134), — ^During  1908  six  studies  were  carried  out  in  duplicate,  of 
which  the  results  of  two  studies  are  here  rei)orted. 

Reid  Yellow  Dent  fertilized  with  pollen  from  Stowell  Evergreen  produced  no 
observable  variation  save  a  somewhat  broader  kernel,  which  might  occur  with- 
out crossing.  Fertilizing  with  i>ollen  from  a  speckled  variety  produced  no 
change  save  for  a  few  whitish  crowns.  The  pollen  used  was  from  tassels 
plucked  In  the  afternoon,  sent  through  the  mail,  and  used  the  following  morning. 

When  silks  of  Boone  County  White  were  i)olIenized  with  pollen  from  Reid 
Yellow  Dent,  well-filled  ears  with  white  crowns,  yellowish  kernels,  somewhat 
shorter  than  ttie  usual  Boone  County  White  kernel,  were  obtained  but  this  last 
variation  may  have  been  due  to  extreme  drought  The  other  characters  of  the 
etir  were  unchanged.  Three  5-ear  lots  were  pollenlzed  in  duplicate  with  pollen 
24,  48,  and  72  hours  old,  respectively.  The  24-hour  old  pollen  produced  well- 
filled  rows  in  all  ears,  while  that  48  hours  old  left  many  vacant  places,  although 
the  ears  were  fairly  well  filled.  Practically  no  fertilization  resulted  from 
pollen  72  hours  old,  the  best  ears  containing  but  8  or  10  kernels  per  cob. 

Cultivation  of  peanuts,  R.  G.  Osfes  {Estac,  Gent.  Agron.  Cuha,  Bol.  18,  pp, 
19), — Descriptions  are  given  of  several  varieties  of  i>eanuts  and  directions  for 
their  cultiration,  harvesting,  and  preparation  for  market,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  soil  requirements  of  the  crop,  and  directions  for  seed  selection. 
Estimates  of  the  profits  of  the  crop  in  Cuba  are  also  included. 

Potato  culture  on  irrierated  farms  of  the  West,  E.  H.  Gbubb  {U,  8,  Dept. 
Ayr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  S86,  pp.  13,  figs.  3). — In  this  paper  the  author,  a  practical 
potato  grower  of  Colorado,  discusses  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  i)otatoes, 
planting  by  means  of  machines,  relative  merits  of  cutting  the  seed  and  of 
planting  whole  tubers,  cultivation,  irrigation,  storage,  marketing,  seed  selec- 
tion, selection  of  varieties,  and  possible  yields. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  sugrar  beet  in  its  relation  to  breeding: 
practice,  J.  Molleb  («/.  ZuckeiTubenbau,  16  {1909),  No,  19,  pp.  289-294).^ 
A  bibliography  and  review  of  recent  work  on  the  histological,  physiological, 
microscopical,  and  polarization  studies  bearing  upon  the  Improvement  of  the 
sugar  beet. 

Growing  sugar  beet  seed  in  South  Dakota,  J.  H.  Shepabd  {South  Dakota 
Hta,  BuL  111,  pp,  597-609,  figs.  4).— This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  cooiieratlve 
work  with  this  Department  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  233),  and  reiwrts 
results  with  the  home-grown  seed  produced  in  1908  and  with  the  new  varieties 
of  seed  sown  during  the  year. 

In  the  final  selection  no  mother  beets  were  retained  which  fell  below  15  per 
cent  sugar,  while  In  some  instances  all  below  18  per  cent  were  rejected.  Of 
the  20  varieties  planted  In  1908  only  the  6  hardiest  and  most  promising  ones 
were  retained.  Four  of  these  showed  a  maximum  sugar  i)ercentage  of  19.8  per 
cent    New  lots  of  seed  obtained  this  year  were  divided  into  2  parts  to  pre- 
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vent  a  complete  Iobs  tbrongb  failure  of  the  seed  at  any  one  point,  and  to  demon- 
strate its  adaptation  to  difiterent  cultural  regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  results  with  new  lots  of  seed  planted  in  1908  were  materially  influenced 
by  an  early,  moist,  and  prolonged  growing  season  which  lowered  the  average 
sugar  content  and  increased  the  proportion  of  beets  rejected. 

Seedling:  canes  and  manorial  exi>eriments  at  Barbados,  1906-1908  (Imp. 
Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies  Pamphlet  59,  pp.  101), — Previous  work  at  this  statior 
has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  2tn  p.  233). 

During  1906-1908  experiments  were  conducted  on  12  black  soil  estates  and  3 
red  soil  estates.  In  a  variety  test  of  cane  in  comparison  with  the  White  Trans- 
parent variety,  Sealy  Seedling  produced  an  increased  yield  of  6,184  lbs.  of 
Muscovado  sugar  i)er  acre,  valued  at  $24;89,  B3412  an  increased  yield  valued  at 
$17.57,  Biri21  $49.50,  B3696  $16.31,  and  B3405  $59.50.  A  total  increased  yield 
from  the  plants  and  first  rattoons  of  $73.27  was  secured  from  B1386,  and  of 
$58.50  from  B1566.  Total  increased  yields  of  $115.14  and  $100.27  were  secured 
from  a^390  and  B3412,  resi)ectively,  during  the  period  1904-1908. 

Of  the  219  seedling  canes  planted  in  1906,  22  reached  the  required  standard 
In  field  characteristics  and  in  purity  and  richness  of  Juice,  and  were  retained 
for  planting  at  the  close  of  1908.  At  the  end  of  1907.  6,690  seedlings  were 
obtained,  of  which  4.099  were  transplanted  for  further  test. 

A  list  of  selected  varieties  for  1908  is  given  with  a  description  of  each, 
together  with  its  chief  mean  results  per  acre,  including  yield,  iN>and8  of 
saccharose  per  gallon,  quotient  of  purity,  and  glucose  ratio. 

None  of  the  5  varieties  of  seedling  canes  obtained  by  artificial  hybridization 
or  of  the  6  varieties  obtained  by  self-fertilization  proved  superior  to  the  newer 
seedlings  now  under  cultivation. 

At  the  Dodds  botanic  station  plats  low  in  fertility  were  enriclied  by  an 
application  of  20  tons  per  acre  of  barnyard  manure.  Experiments  were  also 
conducted  in  which  barnyard  manure  was  applied  at  twice  this  rate  and  in 
which  commercial  fertilizers  were  applied  to  determine  the  relative  values  of 
various  sources  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphorus.  The  results  showed  tliat 
the  application  of  nitrogen  as  dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sul|riiate  of 
ammonia,  gave  a  profitable  increase  of  yield.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  proved 
superior  to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  under  some  circumstances  the  organic  form  of 
nitrogen  found  in  dried  blood  was  thought  to  equal  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
most  favorable  rate  of  application  of  nitrogen  was  from  40  to  60  \b%,  per  acre. 
The  yield  of  sugar  appeared  to  decrease  with  the  application  of  superphosphate, 
A  profitable  increase  of  yield  was  obtained  by  the  application  of  60  lbs.  per 
acre  of  potash  as  sulphate.  Greater  profit  arose  from  the  application  of  half 
of  this  sulphate  in  January  and  the  remainder  in  June  than  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  in  January. 

Agricultural  work  for  the  season  between  1906-1908  at  Barbados,  J.  P. 
D' Albuquerque  and  J.  R.  Bovell  {Rpt,  Agr,  Work  Barbados,  Imp,  Dept,  Agr, 
West  Indies,  1906^1908,  pp,  ^-1 09) .—This  report  presents  the  same  conclusions 
as  noted  above  but  includes  more  extended  tabulated  data  from  the  investiga- 
tions on  which  they  are  based. 

Beport  on  turnip  manuring  experiments,  1908,  R.  B.  Gbeig  (Aberdeen  and 
A'o.  of  i^cot.  Vol,  Agr,  Leaflet  7,  pp,  6), — A  mixture  of  f  cwt,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 5|  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash  produced  an 
increase  of  9  tons  15  cwt.  of  turnips  per  acre.  When  the  potash  was  omitted 
the  increase  over  the  check  plat  was  only  5  tons  6  cwt  On  omitting  the 
phosphate  the  increase  was  2  tons  4  cwt.,  and  omitting  the  nitrogen  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  7  tons  10  cwt  The  use  of  superphosphate  alone  showed  an 
increased  yield  of  5  tons  over  the  check  plat  but  of  only  1  ton  15  cwt  on  plats 
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fertilized  witti  dung.  Applications  of  more  than  3  or  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
appeared  to  be  unprofitable,  except  as  to  their  residual  value.  Phosphoric  acid 
in  high  grade  and  in  low  grade  slag  appeared  equally  advantageous,  except 
that  the  low  grade  slag  had  an  apparent  advantage  on  land  deficient  in  lime. 

[Rothamsted  wheat  experiments  of  1909],  J.  J.  Willis  (Oard.  Chron., 
3.  ser.,  47  (1910),  No.  1202,  pp.  20,  21).— The  experiments  during  1909  followed 
the  general  plan  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  381). 

During  1909  the  production  of  wheat  was  in  every  case  l>elow  the  average 
yield.  The  decrease  ranged  from  2  bu.  per  acre  on  the  plat  receiving  no  farm- 
yard manure  to  6|  bu.  on  the  plat  receiving  superphosphate,  potash,  and  200 
lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  yield  of  straw  ranged  from  50}  cwt.  per  acre  on 
the  plat  receiving  farmyard  manure  to  9i  cwt.  on  the  plat  without  manure. 
The  wheats  were  poorly  developed  because  of  insuflSci^it  warmth  during  the 
ripening  period,  and  the  proportion  of  offal  to  dressed  grain  was  large,  reaching 
30  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  some  cases.  The  proportion  of  grain  to  straw  ranged 
from  30.4  to  58.7  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the  grain  on  the  plat  which  has 
received  no  manure  for  70  years  showed  no  decrease  in  spite  of  the  soil  ex- 
haustion which  resulted  In  a  yield  of  only  9i  bu.  per  acre.  The  value  of  a 
supply  of  potash  was  indicated  by  an  increased  yield  of  9i  bu.  of  wheat  and 
10  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre,  resulting  from  its  application,  while  on  another  plat 
it  produced  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  12}  bu.  of  grain  and  13  cwt.  of  straw  as 
compared  with  plats  receiving  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  without  potash. 

Some  varieties  of  wheat  (Estac,  Agr.  Cent.  [Mexico]  Bol.  32,  pp.  78,  pis. 
kl). — This  bulletin  gives  full  descriptions  of  49  varieties  of  wheat  common  In 
Mexico  and  certain  other  countries,  particularly  Egypt,  Australia,  and  France. 

The  hybrid  wheats,  W.  J.  Spillman  {Washington  Sta.  Bui.  89,  pp.  5-27, 
Pgn.  6). — ^Thls  bulletin  contains  a  history  of  the  inception,  progress,  and  results 
up  to  the  present  time  of  an  investigation  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  hardy  winter  wheat  with  stiff  straw  and  close  chaff.  The  principal 
results  have  already  been  noted  from  another  bulletin  (K  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  537). 

In  the  case  of  reciprocal  crosses,  the  results  were  exactly  the  same  which- 
ever parent  grew  the  seed.  The  law  of  recombination  Is  enunciated  and  dis- 
cussed in  full.  "  The  writer  claims  only  to  have  discovered  the  fact  that  In  the 
second  generation  of  a  hybrid  every  possible  combination  of  the  original  parent 
character  occura"  Reports  are  given  from  a  number  of  Washington  farmers 
indicating  that  the  hybrids  resulting  from  the  work  were  producing  yields  con- 
siderably in  excess  of 'those  of  standard  varieties  and  were  being  utilized  over 
a  considerable  area  of  the  wheat  growing  sections  of  the  State. 

Hybrid  wheats,  R.  W.  Thatches  (Washington  Sta.  Popular  Bui.  21,  pp.  4, 
fig.  1). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

JudgincT  and  commercial  grading  of  small  grains  and  hay,  C.  S.  Knight 
{Univ.  yev.  Col.  Agr.  Dept.  Agron.  Bui.  1,  pp.  5-So). — This  bulletin  presents 
standards  of  perfection  and  student's  score  cards,  with  full  explanation  of  each, 
for  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  a  score  card  for  alfalfa  hay.  The  rules  adopted 
by  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  Grain  Inspection  Boards  in  September,  1908, 
for  the  commercial  grading  of  grain,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  rules  for 
tlie  Inspection  of  hay  and  straw,  are  also  given. 

HOBTJCTJITUBE. 

fertilizer  experiments  with  lime  nitrogen,  sulpliate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda  for  cabbage,  Wehnebt  {Landtv.  Wchnbl.  Bchles.  Hoist.,  60 
(1910),  No.  4,  pp.  71,  72). — Plat  experiments  on  different  kinds  of  soil  are  re- 
ported.   The  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  used  in  connection  with  liquid  manure. 
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Thomas  slag  and  40  per  cent  iHitush  salt.     In  two  out  of  three  cases  the  highest 
yields  and  greatest  profits  were  obtained  with  the  lime  nitrogen. 

Suggestions  for  defense  airidnst  spring  frosts,  L.  Desbuu.t  (Prog,  Agr,  et 
Vit.  {Ed.  VEst'Centre),  31  (1910),  A'o.  IS,  pp.  193-196),— A  popular  sammary  of 
practices  employed  in  Europe  for  protecting  vineyards  against  late  spring  frostsw 

The  pruninir  of  apple  trees,  W.  S.  Thobnbeb  ( Washington  Sta.  Poputnr  BuL 
2k,  pp.  k). — This  contains  brief  instructions  for  pruning  and  training  apple 
trees  during  the  first  4  or  5  years  of  their  growth,  and  for  the  pruning  of  bear- 
ing trees. 

Oriflrin  and  synonymy  of  the  olive  varieties  of  Istria  and  Trentino,  C 
HuouES  (Bol.  Quind.  8oc.  Agr.  Ital.,  15  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  52-59).— In  tliis  paper 
the  author  endeavors  to  work  out  the  history  and  synonymy  of  a  nnml>er  of 
varieties  of  olives  growing  in  Istria  and  Trentino. 

Propagation  of  mangoes,  W.  E.  Hess  (Porto  Rico  Hort.  Xews.  3  (1910),  Xo. 
2,  p.  19). — As  a  result  of  experiments  conducted  during  the  season  of  1909,  tlie 
author  reiwrts  success  in  the  production  of  inarched  mango  plants  of  choice 
varieties  ready  to  plant  In  the  orchard  within  3  months  from  the  seed.  His 
method  of  procedure  is  described.  An  Important  aid  to  early  germination  ap- 
pears to  be  the  removal  of  the  kernels  from  the  husk  before  planting  Seed- 
lings thus  grown  were  ready  for  inarching  45  days  after  planting. 

The  limitation  of  the  Satsuma  orange  to  Trifoliate-orange  stock,  W.  T. 
8WINGLC  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plar^t  Indus.  Circ.  46,  pp.  10,  pi.  1,  figs.  6).— 
In  view  of  the  large  experimental  and  prospective  commercial  plantings  of 
the  Satsuma  orange  in  many  of  the  Gulf  States,  this  circular  contains  a  warn- 
ing to  planters  not  to  purchase  the  Satsuma  orange  budded  on  sonr-orange 
stock,  since  the  Satsuma  succeeds  well  only  when  budded  on  Trifoliateorange 
stock. 

A  simple  method  for  identifying  with  certainty  Trifoliate  stock,  which  was 
discovered  in  1887  by  O.  Penzig,  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Genoa,  Italy, 
is  here  described.  This  consists  in  an  examination  of  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  pith  of  the  stock,  which,  if  Trifoliate,  will  show  characteristic  thick- 
walled  pitted  cells  that  make  up  the  imperfect  cross  partitions.  There  is  an 
absence  of  these  thick-walled  cells  In  the  sour  orange  and  other  citrus  fruits. 
In  case  of  doubt  this  Department  offers  for  the  present  to  determine  whether 
or  not  purchased  stock  is  the  Trifoliate  orange. 

Citrus  fruits  in  Texas,  H.  H.  Hume  (Texas  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  3,  pp.  55.  figs. 
28). — At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Texas,  the  author 
investigated  the  possibilities  of  citrus  fruit  growing  in  the  gulf  coast  country 
of  that  State.    The  present  bulletin  comprises  a  report  on  this  investigation. 

Part  1  contains  notes  on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  individual  citrus  trees,  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  country,  as 
well  as  on  orchard  plantings  which  have  been  made,  soils,  climate,  and  citrus 
stocks.  The  author  concludes  in  brief  after  considering  the  whole  matter 
in  relation  to  climatic  conditions  that  citrus  fruits  have  been,  are  beinic  and 
will  be  grown  in  the  gulf  coast  region  of  Texas.  It  is  believed  that  the  Satsuma 
will  be  the  principal  orange  grown.  Part  2  has  to  do  with  citrus  culture.  It 
discusses  setting  out  the  orchard,  cultivation,  pruning,  protection  against  coM, 
fertilizers,  varieties,  and  handling  the  crop. 

Cocoa  experiment  plats,  W.  M.  Malins-Smith  (Proc  Agr.  8oc.  TrinidMd 
and  Tobago,  10  (1910),  \o.  1,  pp.  II-IJ^).— The  relative  values  of  a  number  of 
complete  manures  and  fertilizer  combinations  were  tested  on  1-acre  cacao 
plats  which  previous  to  the  tests  had  yielded  as  high  as  5  bags  of  180  Iba 
each  per  acre.    The  experiments  tend  to  show  that  with  Judicious  manuring 
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the  abOTe  yield  can  be  easily  Increased  by  50  per  cent  with  a  considerable 
increase  in  profits. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee,  H.  V.  Jackson  (Dept,  Agr.  y,  8.  Wales,  Farmers* 
Bui,  4f  PP'  8,  ffgs.  7), — This  consists  of  popular  notes  on  coffee  culture  prepared 
with  a  Tiew  of  stimulating  the  industry  in  New  South  Wales. 

Yerba  mate  or  Parana  tea,  O.  Wabbubo  and  F.  Wohltmann  (Tropenpflan- 
zer,  Beihefte,  It  (1910),  No,  i,  pp.  63,  figs.  13). — ^This  report,  which  is  prepared 
from  official  data  collected  by  E.  Heinze,  German  Consul  for  the  State  of 
Parana,  relative  to  the  yerba  mate  industry  in  the  State  of  Parana,  Brazil,  is 
intended  to  supplement  previous  accounts  of  the  yerba  mate  industry  in  South 
America,  such  as  that  by  Neger  and  Vanlno  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  365).  Information 
is  given  relative  to  the  literature  and  sources  of  yerba  mate,  the  production  of 
the  raw  material,  preparation  and  export  of  the  tea,  economic  status,  and  recent 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  industry. 

Investiffations  in  connection  with  the  African  palm  oil  industry  (Bui. 
Imp.  Inst.,  7  {1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  357-394). — ^This  consists  of  a  summary  of 
various  reports  on  the  palm  oil  industry  made  by  the  director  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  to  the  British  West  African  colonies.  It  contains  information  relative 
to  areas  occupied  by  the  oil  palm  (Eleais  guineensis)  in  West  Africa,  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  different  colonies  and  countries,  the  relative  values  of  the 
several  varieties  for  the  production  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  and  the 
methods  used  for  the  extraction  of  these  products. 

Oreen  znanurlng:  in  the  Tropics,  J.  S.  J.  McCall  (yyasaland  Agr.  and  For- 
estry Dept.  IPub.],  1909,  No.  2,  pp.  4). — ^A  brief  popular  pamphlet  setting  forth 
the  imi)ortance  of  green  manures  for  soil  improvement  with  special  reference  to 
their  use  in  connection  with  coffee,  rubber,  and  other  tropical  crops. 

Trees  in  Washingrton,  W.  S.  Thobnbeb  (Washington  Sta.  Popular  Bui.  23, 
pp.  4)' — -As  a  result  of  extended  tests  made  by  the  station  of  shade,  forest, 
and  ornamental  trees,  more  than  100  trees  have  proved  themselves  valuable 
for  conditions  in  the  State.  Suggestions  are  here  given  relative  to  propagating, 
transplanting,  and  care  and  cultivation  of  trees,  together  with  lists  of  trees 
most  worthy  of  mention,  and  those  suitable  for  special  purposes. 

FOBESTBT. 

Surface  conditions  and  stream  flow,  W.  L.  Hall  and  H.  Maxwell  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv,  Circ.  176,  pp.  16). — ^An  examination  of  the  flow  of  10 
important  rivers  of  the  United  States  on  which  careful  records  have  been  kept 
for  periods  ranging  from  16  to  34  years,  shows  a  steady  increase  In  the  number 
and  duration  of  floods  during  this  period.  This  circular  discusses  the  various 
causes  which  might  increase  flood  conditions,  such  as  precipitation,  evapora- 
tion, temperature,  topography  and  geology,  natural  and  artificial  reservoirs, 
soil,  and  ground  cover,  and  attributes  the  principal  causes  of  increased  fioods 
to  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  on  the  mountainous  watersheds  of  the 
streams  described,  together  with  the  repeated  burning  over  of  forest  lands, 
thereby  reducing  the  thickness  and  value  of  the  ground  cover,  lessening  thp 
power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  and  store  water,  and  destroying  the  undergrowth 
and  brush,  finally  resulting  in  erosion  and  rapid  run-off  of  water.  The  water- 
shed of  the  Cumberland  River  Is  discussed  as  one  where  conditions  have  grown 
worse,  and  that  of  the  Red  River  as  one  where  conditions  have  grown  better. 

The  reforestation  of  sand  plains  in  Vermont,  C.  I>.  Howe  (Bot,  Oaz„  49 
(1910),  No.  2.  pp.  126-148,  figs.  15.  map  i).— This  is  a  study  in  the  succession 
of  forest  types  on  sand  plains  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain.    (Consideration 
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is  given  to  the  geology  and  original  forest  conditions  of  these  areas,  which  tbe 
author  states  were  originally  covered  with  white,  pitch,  and  Norway  pine.  The 
succeeding  forest  types  on  cnt-over  areas  and  abandoned  cultivated  fields  are 
discussed  in  detail.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  pitch  pine  succeeded  to 
the  control  of  areas  from  which  the  dominant  white  pine  had  been  removed. 
White  pine,  however,  is  gradually  regaining  its  control  on  cut-over  areas,  as 
well  as  on  atmndoned  fields,  by  its  actual  replacement  of  white  birdi  stands 
and  by  its  protmble  displacement  of  the  pitch  pine  stands. 

Beproduction  of  western  yellow  pine  in  the  Southwest,  G.  A.  Peabso!! 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  174,  PP-  i6).— Although  the  artificial 
reforestation  of  denuded  areas  with  western  yellow  pine  is  considered  imprac- 
ticable at  present,  a  study  ipade  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1908  indicates  tliat 
proper  methods  of  management  will  insure  a  satisfactory  second  growttL  Hie 
factors  influencing  reproduction,  including  tem[)erature,  soil,  and  air  and  soil 
moisture,  together  with  methods  of  cutting,  brush  disposal,  grazing,  and  fire, 
are  discussed  and  suggestions  are  given  for  the  proper  management  of  tliese 
yellow-pine  areas  to  secure  favorable  reproduction.  The  ideal  management 
for  the  western  yellow  pine  in  the  Southwest  is  said  to  be  by  means  of  tlie 
shelterwood  system,  where  relatively  light  preliminary  cuttings  will  stimulate 
reproduction  and  can  be  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  stand  as 
soon  as  the  second  growth  has  established  itself. 

Accretion  investigrations  with  oaks,  W.  Klemme  {AUg,  Forst  «.  Jagd  Ztg^ 
86  {1910),  pp.  4-^).— An  investigation  similar  to  that  previously  noted  for  firs 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  746)  is  reported  relative  to  the  age  and  growth  accretion  of  over 
4,000  oaks  growing  in  the  state  forests  of  Alsace- I^orraina  The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form  and  discussed. 

British  oaks,  C.  K.  Moss  (Jour.  Rot.  [London],  1,8  {1910),  yos.  565,  pp,  i-^. 
pi,  /,  fig- 1;  566,  pp.  S3S9). — The  author  presents  evidence  to  show  that  Quenms 
robur  and  Q.  scsniliflora,  instead  of  being  identical  as  they  are  usually  cod- 
sidered,  differ  in  botanical  structure,  liabitat,  and  range. 

Burmese  in  wood  (Dipterocarpus  tuberculatus)  R.  S.  Tboxjp  {[Indian  For- 
est Dept.]  Pamphlet  IS,  Forest  Econ.  8er.  6,  pp.  24,  pis,  J,  map  1). — An  accoant 
of  this  si)ecie8  relative  to  its  nomenclature,  distribution,  associating  spedes, 
habits  of  growth,  natural  and  artificial  reproduction,  distinguishing  character- 
istics, size  and  quality  of  timber,  physical  properties  of  the  wood,  exploitation, 
yields  and  returns,  and  uses  of  the  wood  and  minor  products. 

Wattle  grrowing:  for  bark,  I^  E.  Taylor  {Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1910), 
No.  SO,  pp.  235-21,1,  pis.  5). — The  methods  for  growing  wattle  are  discnsed  under 
the  general  headings  formation  of  plantation,  utilization,  regeneration,  and  pro- 
tection. 

Beport  on  the  rubber  trees  at  Nilambur  and  Calicat,  South  Malabar,  B.  L 
Pboudlock  {Madras,  1908,  pp.  XI I +50,  pis.  II,,  chart  /).— -This  report  contains 
information  relative  to  the  history,  growth,  and  condition  of  a  number  of  rubber 
trees  growing  at  Nilambur  and  Calicut,  including  information  relative  to  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  as  well  as  recommendations  for  the  devdopment  of 
the  rubber  industry  in  these  regions. 

Bubber  culture  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  P.  J.  Van  Houten  {Indische  Mercunr, 
S3  {1910),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1,  2;  2,  pp.  19-22).— An  address  in  which  the  history  and 
development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  general  is  reviewed  and  an  account  given 
of  the  present  status  of  rubl)er  culture  in  the  Dutch  Indies. 

Oermination  tests  of  forest  seeds,  Ingeborg  Jacobsen  {Centhl.  Oetam. 
Forsttr.,  36  {1910),  Xo.  1,  pp.  22-28).— The  average  results  secured  for  tlie 
5-year  pi»riod  en<le<l  in  MHYi  at  the  Danish  Seed  i\>ntrol  Station,  (\>peniia?eo,  In 
tests  of  a  large  number  of  coniferous  and  deciduous  forest  seeds  are  given.  Tbe 
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data  Show  the  number  of  tests,  weight  per  thousand  seeds,  germination  energy, 
germination  power,  purity  and  duration  of  test  The  apparatus  and  methods 
used  in  analyzing  and  testing  the  seeds  are  also  described  and  discussed. 

Investierations  on  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  E.  Zederbaukb  (Untersuch- 
ungen  uher  die  Aufastung  der  Waldbdume.  Vienna,  1909,  pp.  17,  pi,  1), — ^These 
studies  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  44). 

How  to  make  improvement  thinnings  in  Massachusetts  woodlands,  H.  O. 
Cook  {Boston,  1910,  pp,  21,  pis,  9). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  this  subject  con- 
taining data  and  illustrations  taken  from  actual  thinning  experiments  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Forester.  It  discusses 
the  importance,  theory,  practice,  results,  and  practicability  of  thinning,  and 
gives  suggestions  relative  to  making  thinnings  in  woodlands  infested  with  the 
gipsy  moth. 

In  conclusion  a  report  on  the  conditions,  methods  of  work  and  financial  re- 
sults secured  in  connection  with  the  experimental  thinning  of  a  white  pine 
woodlot  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  is  given.  J.  J.  Dearborn,  who  carried  on  the  latter 
work,  concludes  that  it  is  possible  to  thin  out  a  pine  grove  50  years  of  age 
with  an  additional  cost  of  not  over  15  cts.  per  thousand  b.  m.  feet  for  the 
chopping  and  15  cts.  per  thousand  b.  m.  feet  for  the  logging  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

A  study  of  the  Massachusetts  wood-using  industries,  H.  Maxwell  (Bos- 
ton, 1910,  pp.  58).— A  statistical  study  directed  jointly  by  the  Forest  Service 
of  this  Department  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  including  only  those 
industries  in  which  lumber  undergoes  further  processes  of  manufacture  after 
leaving  the  sawmill.  The  data  for  each  industry  shows  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  lumber  used  annually,  average  cost  per  thousand,  and  total  cost  at  the  fac- 
tory, as  well  as  the  amount  and  average  cost  of  lumber  grown  in  and  outside  of 
Massachusetts.  The  data  is  also  summarized  by  industries  and  by  species.  A 
list  of  the  wood  manufacturers  and  another  showing  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  each  of  the  54  different  woods  is  used  are  appended. 

Investigations  on  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  Austrian  building  tim- 
bers (Mitt.  ForstL  Versuchsw.  6sten\,  1900,  No.  25,  pp.  VII -{-161,  pis.  21,  figs. 
tS;  190h  ^o.  28,  pp.  VI-\-313,  pis.  15,  figs.  13;  1909,  No.  35,  pp.  VIII+217,  pis.  i, 
ftg»  14). — The  Mariabrunn  Forestry  Station  is  conducting  a  series  of  studies  on 
the  technical  qualities  of  Austrian  building  timbers  with  a  view  of  working  out 
tlie  relations  between  elasticity  and  strength  and  the  moisture  content  and 
specific  density  of  the  woods,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  influence  of  various 
growth  conditions  upon  the  technical  properties  and  to  work  out  the  relation- 
ship between  technical  properties  and  the  exterior  and  easily  ascertained  char- 
acteristics of  wood.  The  present  series  of  reports  contains  an  account  of  ex- 
perimental work  conducted  with  spruce  timbers  from  various  parts  of  Austria, 
dealing  respectively  with  spruces  of  south  Tyrol  by  A.  Hadek  and  G.  Janka, 
spruces  of  north  Tyrol,  Wienerwald  and  Erz-Gebirge  by  G.  Janka,  and  spruces 
from  the  Carpathians,  Bohmerwald,  Ternovanerwald  and  the  Central  Alps  by 
O.  Janka.  In  addition  to  the  experimental  data  on  tests  of  timber  from  the 
above  regions,  the  last  report  also  contains  a  discussion  of  the  technical  qualities 
of  spruce  timbers  in  general,  including  compiled  tables  based  upon  the  results 
of  the  spruce  investigations  as  a  whole. 

Impregrnation  of  wood,  K.  Ij.  F.  1'Iiiedmann  and  W.  A.  G.  von  Heidenstam 
(Danish  Patent  12^19,  Jan.  22,  1909;  ahs  in  Chem.  Ztg..  S3  {1909),  No.  139. 
Repert.,  p.  598). — The  wood  is  treated  In  a  tank  with  creosol-calcium  solution 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  the  gases  of  a  steam  boiler  in  order  to  bring 
alK>ut  a  precipitation  of  the  creosol  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  wood,  and  further 
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to  form  a  layer  of  calcium  carbonate  over  it  The  creosol-calciam  is  earily 
solable  in  water. 

Impregnation  of  beech  ties  with  copper  arsenite,  X.  von  Lobenz  (Imprag- 
nierung  von  BuchenschtccUen  tnit  arsenigsaurem  Kupfcroxyd,  Vienna,  1909,  pp. 
5).— Noted  from  another  soarce  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  640). 

The  use  book:  Grazing  iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Forest  Herv.,  1910,  pp.  84).— 
This  is  the  fourth  revision  of  that  portion  of  the  regulations  and  instroctiom 
for  the  use  of  the  National  Forests  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  147)  relating  to  the  graiiog 
of  live  stoclc,  and  toolc  effect  January  1,  1910. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Sesearches  on  fungi,  A.  H.  R.  Bulleb  {London,  Xeto  York,  Bombay,  ani 
Caleutta,  1909,  pp,  A7-|-i87,  pis.  5,  figs.  85).— Part  I  of  this  worlt  includes  in- 
vestigations of  the  production,  discharge,  and  di^)ersa1  of  the  s{M>res  of  the 
Hymenomycetes  treated  botanically  and  physically.  Part  II  is  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  Ascomycetes.  The  following  Is  a  summary  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  results  obtained : 

The  8|)oreB  of  the  Hymenomycetes  are  very  adhesive  when  freshly  lib^tited. 
Paraphyses  are  useful  as  spacial  agents.  Direct  sunlight  injures  ttie  vitality 
of  the  dry  sfiores  of  certain  si)ecles.  Spores  falling  from  a  fruit  body  suspended 
in  a  closed  bealcer  can  be  seen  in  clouds  or  individually  without  magnificatioD 
by  using  a  concentrated  l>eam  of  light.  Fruit  bodies  of  corlcy  or  leathery  con- 
sistency are  xerophytic,  for  when  revived  after  drying,  they  resume  the  func- 
tion of  discharging  sfiores;  the  spores  lil>erated  are  viable. 

The  four  s|K)res  ou  each  basidium  are  forcibly  and  successively  discharged. 
Each  spore  is  shot  out  horizontally  from  its  sterigma  to  a  distance  of  about 
0.1  mm.,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  40  cm.  per  second,  but  is  rapidly  checked 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  siHires  describe  a 
sharp  curve  called  the  "sporalnUa"  and  then  fall  vertically  to  the  ground  If 
in  still  air.  The  specific  gravity  of  certain  species  ranges  from  1.02  to  IJZL 
The  falling  spores  are  claimed  to  be  electrically  charged. 

The  parasitism  of  fungi,  E.  W.  Schmidt  {Ztschr.  Pfianzenkrank.,  19  {1909), 
Yo.  5,  pp.  129-1 4S,  figs.  7). — An  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  entrance  of 
the  germ  tut>e8  of  imrasltic  fungi  into  the  tissues  of  their  hosts  is  due  to 
chemotropic  influences.  Ex[)eriments  were  conducted  with  artificial  ceils  «i^ 
ranged  as  follows: 

A  sack  with  walls  made  of  celloldin  was,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  so  sus- 
pended inside  of  a  fiaslc,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  thin  layer  of  gelatin, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  saclc  was  a  slight  distance  from  the  gelatin  layer.  The 
saclc  was  filled  alwut  two-thirds  full  of  plum  extract  gelatin  and  the  whole 
apparatus  sterilized.  Si>ore8  from  pure  cultures  of  the  pear  Phyllosticta  were 
then  placed  on  the  gelatin  layer  at  1.5.  2.5,  3.5  cm.  from  the  sack,  the  HbA 
closed  and  the  growth  of  the  3  resulting  colonies  observed. 

The  colony  nearest  to  the  sack  at  the  end  of  11  days  had  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  sack,  and  by  the  end  of  23  days  the  lower  portion  of  the  sack  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  hyphae,  many  of  which  had  penetrated  throu^  the 
celloldin  walls  and  Into  the  nutrient  solution  within.  The  other  colonic  did 
not  show  any  appreciable  turning  of  their  growth  zones  toward  the  sack.  The 
fungi  in  the  sack  continued  to  grow  until  fruit  bodice  were  formed. 

The  author  claims  that  the  celloldin  walls  represent  cell  walls;  the  nutrient 
solution,  the  chemotropic  oell  8ubstance;  and  the  growth  toward  and  through 
the  celloldin  walls,  the  infection  germ  tubes  of  fungus  spores  when  they  first 
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penetrate  into  the  tissues  of  the  host.  He,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  original 
entrance  of  germ  tu))es  into  the  host  is  due  to  cheniotropic  influences. 

The  dissemination  of  disease  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  host  plant, 
M.  P.  Babbus  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  Sci,  J908,  pp.  llS-122,  pis,  ^).— This  is  an  ab- 
stract of  a  thesis  in  which  the  author  gives  data  regarding  a  number  of  dis- 
eases which  are  transmitted  from  crop  to  crop  through  the  seed.  These  dis- 
eases are  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  those  in  which  the  organism  enters  the 
maturing  seed  and  exists  within  in  a  dormant  condition  until  the  germination 
of  the  seed,  and  (2)  those  which  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  seed,  entering  the 
host  plant  at  the  time  it  germinates. 

The  diseases  described  are  bean  anthracnose  {Colletotrichum  lindefnuthi- 
anum),  sunscald  of  pea  (Ascochyta  pisi),  loose  smut  of  wheat  {VsHlago  tritici), 
naked  smut  of  barley  (17.  nuda),  stinking  smut  of  wheat  {Tilletia  fastens  and 
T.  tritici),  loose  smut  of  oats  {U,  arena),  hidden  smut  of  oats  {U.  Iwvis), 
covered  smut  of  barley  {U.  hordei),  the  smuts  of  a  number  of  other  plants,  flax 
wilt  (Fusarium  Uni),  bacterial  blight  of  beans,  black  rot  of  cabbage,  and 
Stewart's  bacterial  disease  of  com.  In  addition  it  is  suggested  that  some  spe- 
cies of  rusts  may  l>e  carried  over  in  a  similar  manner. 

Some  Pusarium  diseases  of  plants,  K.  von  Tubeuf  {Mitt,  K.  Bayr.  Moor- 
kulturanst,  1908,  No.  2,  pp.  S8-62,  pi.  /,  figs.  4).— A  summary  is  given  of  investi- 
gations on  the  diseases  of  plants  due  to  various  species  of  Fusarium,  after 
which  the  species  attacking  grasses  and  common  cereals  are  described  at  some 
length.  Among  the  species  occurring  on  these  hosts  are  F.  heterosporum,  F. 
tritici,  F.  cultnorum,  F.  hordei,  F.  lolii,  etc. 

The  perithecial  stages  of  Fusariums  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  notes 
are  given  on  the  color  changes  observed  in  different  species. 

The  heteroBdous  plant  rusts  of  Indiana,  A.  G.  Johnson  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad. 
Rci.,  1908,  pp.  87-9^). — The  author  briefly  shows  the  results  of  investigations  in 
connecting  various  forms  of  rusts  with  their  different  host  plants,  and  gives 
the  life  histories  of  34  species  of  rusts  represented  in  Indiana.  The  secidial 
stages  of  a  number  of  others  are  not  yet  known  and  the  teleutospore  stages  of 
a  considerable  number  of  species  are  not  yet  recognized. 

International  statistics  of  the  grain  rusts,  P.  Sobaueb  {Ztschr,  Pflamen- 
knnk.,  19  (1909),  No.  4-5,  pp,  19S-286). — ^This  is  a  comprehensive  investigation 
and  compilation  of  data  on  the  grain  rusts  of  the  world. 

The  material  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Events  which  illus- 
trate the  severity  of  the  rust  at  certain  seasons  or  periods.  This  includes  in- 
stances of  severe  rusting  in  which  the  entire  crop  of  grain  was  practically 
destroyed,  and  those  in  which  the  plants  were  badly  rusted  but  a  fair  crop  was 
harvested  in  spite  of  the  rust  <2)  Theories  as  to  the  means  of  infection  and 
propagation  of  the  rust  that  liave  been  advanced  by  various  writers.  Eriksaon*s 
experiments  on  which  he  Imsed  his  mycoplasm  theory  as  to  primary  infection 
are  given,  and  results  obtained  by  various  workers  from  inoculations  of  secidio, 
nredo,  and  teleutospores  on  different  host  plants  are  noted.  (3)  The  influence 
of  the  weather  on  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  rusts.  The  effects  of  rain- 
fall, sudden  changes  of  weather,  and  the  weakened  condition  of  the  grain  plants 
due  to  liail,  drought,  humidity,  insect  injuries,  frost,  or  other  debilitating 
agencies,  are  each  given  due  attention.  <4)  The  location  and  nature  of  the 
soil  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  rusta  Here  are  set  forth  the  data  as 
to  the  different  kinds  of  soils  (clay,  sand,  loam,  etc.),  subsoils,  and  location  as 
to  drainage  and  their  probable  bearing,  if  any,  on  the  rusting  of  cereals  grown 
on  them.  (5)  Tlie  influence  of  cultural  methods  on  the  severity  of  rust  attacks. 
The  sobdiviaiona  under  this  heading  are  good  seed,  thickness  of  stand,  seed 
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time,  preceding  crope,  and  fertilizers.  Tbe  data  under  each  bead  are  tabulated 
and  discussed.  (6)  Tbe  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  of  grain  to  tbe 
attacks  of  tbe  rust.  Nonresistaut  varieties  of  various  grains  are  mentioned  and 
tbe  extent  of  rust  damage  to  eacb.  Resistant  varieties  are  named  and  tbeir 
degree  of  Immunity  indicated. 

After  a  careful  study  of  tbe  data  included  under  tbese  six  beadlngs,  tbe  con- 
clusion is  reacbed  tbat  grain  rust  Is  a  **  disposition  "  disease  and  tbe  question 
is  one  tbat  must  be  solved  by  breeding  rust-resistant  varieties  of  tbe  various 
cereals. 

The  parasitic  ITredinMB  of  Japanese  grasses,  S.  Ito  (Jour,  CoL  Agr,  Tohokn 
Imp.  Unit\  3  {t909).  No.  2,  pp.  J 80-265,  pis.  5).— Annotated  lists  and  critical 
notes  are  given  on  tbe  species  of  rredineee  wbicb  bave  been  found  growing  para- 
sltlcally  on  Japanese  grasses. 

Some  results  and  observations  noted  in  breeding  cereals  in  a  specially  pre- 
pared disease  garden,  H.  L.  Bollet  (Amer.  Breeders'  Assoe.  [Proc.],  5  (1909). 
pp,  177-182), — Tbe  autbor  gives  an  account  of  work  witb  flax  and  wbeat  to 
secure  resistance  to  disease.  He  describes  tbe  metbods  under  which  his  inves- 
tigations were  carried  on  and  as  a  result  of  wbicb  he  Is  led  to  l^elleve  tbat 
mass  breeding  for  disease  resistance  is  as  successful  as  breeding  by  Individual 
selections. 

In  tbe  author's  investigations  the  conditions  for  disease  are  made  much  more 
severe  than  would  occur  under  ordinary  field  conditions.  The  results  thus  far 
obtained  have  shown  that  witb  flax  varieties  have  been  developed  wbicb  have 
yielded  from  16  to  30  bu.  per  acre  upon  soil  on  which  for  a  number  of  years 
it  had  been  Impossible  to  grow  flax  on  account  of  the  wilt.  Some  similar  results 
bave  been  obtained  with  wheat,  and  it  has  been  found  tbat  the  uredospores 
of  rust  api)ear  to  confer  some  degree  of  Immunity  or  resistance  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  lasting.  The  resistance  secured  against  uredospore  attack 
has  not  proved  of  any  value  In  preventing  the  attack  by  means  of  lecidiosporw. 

The  author  Is  led  to  believe,  as  a  result  of  his  work,  that  the  secidial  stage 
of  Puccinia  graminis  acts  as  a  rein  vigors  tor  of  stem  rusts  of  wheat,  and  that 
on  this  account  the  barberries  should  be  rigidly  eliminated  from  wheat- 
producing  regions. 

A  new  disease  of  alfalfa  in  Austria,  F.  BubAk  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  5B 
(1909),  No.  93,  p.  909,  figs.  9).— A  description  is  given  of  the  leaf  spot  disease 
of  alfalfa,  due  to  PleosphctruUna  hriosiana,  that  was  observed  In  Austria  during 
the  suuinior  of  1909. 

The  fungus  produces  two  kinds  of  spots,  small  brownish-red  or  purplish 
si)ots,  which  are  sterile,  and  larger,  leathery-brown  ones  occurring  on  the  leaf 
and  involving  considerable  of  Its  tissue.  It  Is  thought  that  this  disease  Is 
probably  identical  with  one  observed  some  years  before  in  northern  Italy, 
although  there  are  some  differences  In  the  spore  character  of  the  fungi.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  Pleosphierulina  in  all  the  material  examined  was  the  imperfect 
fungus,  Ascoehyta  medicaginis,  Tbe  autbor  believes  It  Is  possible  tliat  these 
two  fungi  may  be  closely  related,  but  this  remains  to  be  determined. 

Cotton  anthracnose,  H.  W.  Babre  (Science,  n.  »er.,  31  (1910),  No.  785,  p. 
68). — As  a  result  of  the  author's  Investigations  it  was  found  that  seed  takeo 
from  tbe  field  where  anthracnose  occurred  the  previous  summer  contained  the 
fungus,  and  an  examination  of  bolls  showed  the  presence  of  the  fungus  beneath 
the  seed  coats  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  cotyledons.  In  addition  to  the  mycelinm, 
spores  were  frequently  found  within  the  seeds. 

Inoculation  ex[)eriments  indicated  that  the  fungus  seems  to  prefer  the  seed 
and  lint  to  other  portions  of  tbe  plant,  and  In  many  cases  these  parts  of  tbe 
plant  were  attacked,  with  no  indication  of  the  fungus  on  the  walls  of  the  boll& 
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When  infected  seeds  were  planted,  diseased  seedlings  were  produced,  and  the 
disease  thus  spread.  A  number  of  outbreaks  of  anthracnose  in  various  sections 
of  South  Carolina  were  traced  to  the  planting  of  diseased  seed. 

Studies  have  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  fungus  from  material 
that  has  remained  in  the  field  as  late  as  July  20.  On  the  basis  of  this  and 
other  observations  the  author  believes  that  it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the 
disease  by  a  one  year's  rotation  with  disease-free  seed. 

The  results  of  seed  treatment,  methods  of  infection,  resistance,  etc^  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  report  from  the  South  Carolina  Station. 

A  serious  potato  disease  occurring:  in  Newfoundland,  H.  T.  GCssow  (Can- 
ada Cent.  ExpU  Farm  Bui.  63,  pp,  8,  pU,  2,  figs,  i )  .—Attention  is  called  to  the 
rapid  spread  throughout  European  countries  of  potato  canker  {ChryaophlyctU 
endobiotica)  and  its  recent  (1909)  observation  in  Newfoundland.  The  history, 
appearance  in  the  field,  damage  caused  by,  and  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  are 
noted.  In  this  disease  the  eyes  of  the  tubers  produce  an  abnormal  cauliflower 
or  warty  outgrowth  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  the  potato  itself. 
In  many  cases  the  entire  potato  is  covered  with  a  blackish  mass  of  wrinkled 
warts. 

Prevention,  seeing  that  no  diseased  potatoes  are  used  for  seed,  seems  to  be  the 
best  remedy.  If  the  seed  tubers  are  suspected,  the  sets  should  be  powdered  with 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  lbs.  to  a  ton  of  potatoes,  and  then  stored  In  boxes 
until  planted.  When  the  disease  has  once  appeared  in  a  field,  the  diseased 
tubers  should  be  collected  and  either  burned  or  boiled.  If  boiled,  they  can  be  fed 
to  the  stock,  but  under  no  conditions  should  unboiled  or  decayed  potatoes  be  fed, 
as  the  spores  of  the  disease  are  capable  of  germinating  after  passing  througli 
the  body  of  an  animal. 

In  removing  the  potatoes  from  the  field,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  clean 
thoroughly  and  disinfect  l)00ts,  carts,  and  implements.  All  refuse  from  the  vines 
and  all  diseased  tul)ers  should  be  collected  and  placed  in  a  hole  upon  a  layer  of 
unslacked  lime  6  in.  deep,  covered  with  a  layer  of  unslacked  lime,  and  so  on  until 
the  hole  is  full.  If  lime  is  not  available,  sawdust  soaked  in  bichlorid  of  mercury 
1 :  500,  and  mixed  with  the  tubers  in  the  hole  may  be  used.  When  the  land  has 
been  thus  cleaned,  it  should  be  fallowed  and  treated  with  unslacked  lime  at  the 
rate  of  4  or  5  tons  per  acre,  or  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury, 
1:800.  In  a  four-year  crop  rotation  the  potatoes  should  be  replaced  by  some 
other  crop,  as,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  disease  only  attacks  potatoes. 

A  warning  is  specially  given  to  all  potato  growers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  this 
disease,  as  it  may  be  introduced  on  imported  seed  potatoes  from  European  coun- 
tries at  any  time. 

Infection  exi>eriment8  with  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica,  the  cause  of  the 
potato  canker,  G.  Schneideb  (Deut.  Landiv.  Presse,  36  {1909),  No.  88,  pp.  940, 
9^^  figs.  6). — ^The  author  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  relating  to  the 
growth,  characteristics,  and  propagation  of  this  disease. 

It  was  found  that  the  resting  thick-walled  siwrangia  withstood  without  in- 
Jury  a  temperature  of  —13°  C.  in  the  open  air  and  thus  were  able  to  live 
through  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  infect  the  young  potato  plants. 
Remnants  of  diseased  potatoes  which  were  overlooked  and  left  in  the  field  were 
often  aflfected  by  the  dry  rot  and  crumbled,  but  the  thick-walled  sporangia  re- 
mahied  uninjured  in  the  soil,  and  were  a  source  of  infection  to  the  new  crop. 
The  disease  enters  through  the  eyes  of  the  potato  when  the  tubers  are  young 
and  spreads  from  cell  to  cell  by  its  Plasmodia.  By  this  means  the  stems, 
shoots,  and  often  the  leaves  finally  become  diseased.  There  was  no  difference 
observable  in  the  growth  of  the  tops  of  tliost*  potato  plants  in  which  tubers 
were  diseased  and  of  those  which  were  healthy.    The  disease  was  not  affected 
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by  the  kind  of  soil  Id  wbicb  the  potatoes  were  grown,  as  clay,  sand,  and  rich 
loam  were  alike  subject  to  attack.  Artificial  inoculations  on  the  tops  of  the 
potato  plants  produced  no  infection.  The  warty  growtlis  on  the  potato  tabers 
are  first  white,  then  yellowish  brown,  and  finally  black  in  the  last  stages.  The 
diseased  leaves  are  thickened,  stunted,  and  covered  with  small  warts. 

Remedies  suggested  are  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  sorting  of  the  potatoes, 
cooking  the  diseased  ones  for  cattle  feed  and  storing  the  healthy  ones  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Seed  potatoes  should  be  used  that  are  known  to  be  healthy 
and  should  be  planted  in  uninfected  soil.  Houses  where  potatoes  are  stored 
and  handled  should  be  some  distance  from  the  fields. 

A  discossion  of  the  leaf  roll  disease  of  the  potato,  E.  W.  Schmidt  (Deut, 
Landw,  Presae,  36  (1909),  No.  99,  p,  1051). — Various  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  the  author  to  determine  the  character  of  the  leaf  roll  disease  of  the 
potato.  He  finds  that  the  fungus  present  in  the  diseased  leaves  will  not  grow 
on  healthy  plants,  and  that  all  attempts  to  produce  the  disease  by  artificial 
cultures  are  unsuccessful.  The  fungus  found  in  the  diseased  plants  is  daimed 
to  be  a  sapropiiyte  and,  therefore,  can  not  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which, 
he  concludes,  is  probably  due  to  physiological  causes  rather  than  to  the  work  of 
any  fungus  parasite. 

Two  epidemics  of  potato  blight  and  rot,  W.  J.  Mobse  {Maine  8ta,  BuL  169, 
pp,  165-184,  pl8.  2). — ^This  bulletin  contains  a  discussion  of  epidemics  of  late 
blight  or  rot  (Phytophthora  infeatans)  of  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County,  Me^ 
in  1907  and  1909. 

It  is  stated  ttiat  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  disease  comes  originally  from  plant- 
ing diseased  seed  tubers  and  that  rain,  dew,  wind,  insects,  etc,  are  the  dii^ 
agencies  in  dis8eminating  the  disease,  it  is  especially  destructive  in  rainy  or 
cloudy  weather,  but  can  be  controlled  by  thorough  and  persistent  spraying  with 
5:5:50  Bordeaux  mixture  properly  prepared  and  applied.  The  applicatloitf 
should  commence  when  the  tops  are  6  to  8  inches  high  and  l>e  repeated  every 
10  days,  or  every  week  if  the  weather  is  cloudy,  and  should  be  continoed  until 
the  frost  kills  the  leaves.  It  was  found  that  50  gal.,  the  amount  usually 
recommended  per  acre,  was  not  sufficient  to  Insure  protection  when  tlie  i^aati 
were  large  and  covered  the  ground.  The  graying  should  not  be  omitted  on 
account  of  rainy  weather,  as  this  is  the  one  time  when  spraying  is  most  needed. 

It  was  also  demonstrated  on  a  large  scale  in  1909  that  where  potatoes  are 
blighting,  it  is  unsafe  to  dig  or  store  the  crop  for  at  least  10  days  after  the 
tops  are  killed  by  frost,  as  the  spores  are  showered  down  on  the  damp  potitoffi 
and  infect  them,  thus  causing  decay  in  storage. 

Bean  anthracnose,  H.  von  Diakonoff  (Oeisenh.  Mitt,  Obst  u.  Oartenbau^  2^ 
(1909),  No,  4f  PP'  51-59,  figs,  3). — An  account  is  given  of  the  bean  anthracnose. 
Collet otrichum  lindemuthianum,  or  Olceosporium  Hndemvthianum,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  with  suggestions  for  its  control.  The  principal  means  recommended  is 
the  selection  of  seed,  all  seeds  showing  any  spots  being  rejected. 

Investigrations  of  the  relation  between  the  character  of  the  ground  and 
the  appearance  of  the  dub  root  disease  in  Central  Jutland,  H.  R.  Chbisteh- 
KKN  ET  AL.  (Tidsskr,  Landbr,  Planteavl,  16  (1909),  No,  3,  pp.  430-476 ),—Tbe 
authors  conclude  from  investigations  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1907 
that  where  the  club  root  disease  is  found  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  acid  and  in 
need  of  liming,  the  attack  should  be  combated  by  heavy  applications  of  marl  or 
lime.  If  the  soil  is  not  acid  and  the  disease  is  still  present,  the  best  remedy  is 
thorough  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  pliysical  condition  of  tlie  soil. 
When  a  soil  is  acid  and  the  disease  has  not  yet  appeared,  applications  of  marl 
and  lime  are  to  be  recommended  in  order  that  the  disease  may  not  gain  a  foot- 
hold should  the  soil  become  infected  with  the  fungus. 
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Apple  diseases  caused  hy  Coryneum  folUcolum  and  Phoma  mall,  C.  EL 
Lewis  {Maine  Uta,  BuU  170,  pp.  185-tOO,  pis.  i3).— This  is  an  account  of  the 
cultural  characters  of  these  two  fungi,  together  with  the  results  of  Inoculation 
experiments  which  were  made  in  order  to  determine  their  parasitism  upon  the 
leaves,  wood,  and  fruit  of  the  apple. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  two  fungi  under  consideration,  C.  foHieolum  and  P, 
mali,  usually  attack  as  wound  parasites  the  wood  of  young  apple  trees  and  the 
branches  of  old  trees.  P,  mali  can  cause  a  rather  rapid  and  complete  decay 
of  ripe  apples  and  can  also  attack  the  green  fruit  to  some  extent,  while  C, 
foliicolum  causes  only  a  slight  decay  of  the  ripe  fruit.  Neither  of  these  fungi 
has  been  found  to  cause  disease  in  uninjured  leaves,  but  they  may  occur  on 
dead  spots  in  apple  leaves.  It  is  stated  that  their  distribution  can  be  largely 
controlled  by  removing  and  burning  the  dead  wood  on  which  they  occur. 

A  new  disease,  black  mold,  of  the  grapes  in  Bussia,  S.  Mokrzecki  (Ztschr, 
P/lamenkrank.,  19  (1909),  No.  7,  pp,  387,  388,  figs.  5).— This  disease  appeared 
after  the  very  cold  winter  of  1907  in  several  Russian  provinces.  It  affected  the 
blooms,  appearing  first  as  rose-colored  spots  on  the  sepals,  which  later  turned 
brown.  The  sepals  and  entire  Inflorescence  finally  blackened,  withered,  and 
fell  oflf.  In  several  provinces  the  entire  crop  was  destroyed,  while  in  others  It 
was  only  partially  so.  A  microscopical  examination  by  different  mycologists 
failed  to  show  any  trace  of  fungi  in  the  diseased  tissues.  It  is,  therefore,  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  physiological  causes,  and  probably  to  the  severe  cold. 

Two  epidemics  of  mildew  in  Baden,  K.  Muller  {Zisqhr,  Pfianzenkrank,,  19 
H909),  No.  5,  'pp.  143,  lJ^4).— In  various  portions  of  Baden  in  1908,  there  was  a 
serious  epidemic  of  mildew  {Sphierotheca  mors-uvce)  on  gooseberries,  only 
the  imported  American  varieties  being  attacked.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  the  oaks  were  also  affected  by  a  mildew  (Microsphsera)  that  did  much 
damage  to  the  trees. 

The  die  \mck  of  cacao  trees  and  the  brown  rot  of  cacao  fruits,  A.  B.  van 
Hall-de  Jongb  and  A.  W.  Dbost  {Dept.  Landh.  Suriname  Bui,  21,  pp,  15, 
pL  1). — The  die  back  of  cacao  trees  and  the  brown  rot  of  the  pods  are  said  to 
be  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  these  diseases  affect  trees  only  when  through 
attacks  of  insects,  winds,  lack  of  shade,  or  other  means,  the  trees  are  In  a  leaf- 
less condition.  The  healthy  pods  are  not  attacked,  but  only  those  which  have 
been  injured  in  some  way.  Various  fungi  have  been  attributed  as  the  cause  of 
these  diseases,  but  the  author  claims  that  they  are  due  to  Diplodia  cacaoicola 
and  that  Chtttodiplodia  and  Lasiodiplodla  are  synonymous  with  Diplodia. 

For  the  prevention  of  the  diseases  the  authors  recommend  the  removing  of  all 
parts  where  the  mycelium  has  spread  and  coating  the  wounds  with  tar. 

The  canker  or  red  rot  of  cacao  trees,  A.  E.  van  Hall-de  Jonge  (Rec.  Trav, 
Bot.  Neerland.,  6  (1909),  pp,  1-25;  Dept.  Landh,  Suriname  Bui.  20,  pp,  22,  pis. 
3). — ^The  author  describes  the  canker  of  cacao  trees  due  to  the  fungus  Spicaria 
colorans  n.  sp.  This  disease  has  l)een  known  in  Surinam  for  a  considerable  time 
and  in  1907  caused  great  damage  in  certain  cacao-growing  districts.  Besides 
the  Splcaria  fructification  the  fungus  forms  fruiting  organs  resembling  those  of 
Fusarium.  The  disease  in  Surinam  is*  said  to  be  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
occurring  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  elsewhere  that  has  been  attributed  to  species  of 
Ifectria,  but  the  author  claims  that  there  has  been  nh  definite  proof  that  Nectria 
causes  the  canker  disease  or  that  the  Nectria  occurs  on  the  pods,  as  has  been 
previously  stated. 

The  witches'  broom  disease  in  Surinam,  its  cause  and  treatment,  C.  J.  J. 
VAN  Hall  and  A.  W.  Dbost,  trans,  by  A.  Fredholm  (Proc,  Agr.  Boc.  Trinidad 
omd  Tohago,  9  {1909),  No,  12,  pp.  475^64,  pis.  17,  dgms,  6).— This  is  a  trans- 
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latioD  of  a  publication  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1141),  with  various 
alterations  to  bring  the  subject  matter  up  to  date. 

A  diseaae  of  Para  rubber,  H.  N.  Ridley  {Agr,  BuU  Straits  and  Fed.  Ualay 
8tat€H,  8  {1909),  No,  12,  pp.  570,  571).— A  disease  of  Hevea  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  248)  and  in  the  present  publicatioD 
a  retK)rt  is  given  of  the  determination  by  G.  Massee  of  the  fungus.  This 
proved  to  t>e  an  undescribed  species  of  Diplodia,  to  which  the  name  D.  rapar 
has  been  given.  From  its  general  structure,  habit,  and  parasitic  nature  it  is 
suggested  that  it  is  probably  a  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  some  species  of 
Rosellinia. 

The  introduction  of  Septoria  azalMB  into  Silesia,  R.  Ewebt  (Ztschr,  Pfiaw- 
zetikrank.,  19  {1909),  \o,  6,  pp.  32 1-32 J^),— In  1908  certain  varieties  of  azalea 
in  southern  Silesia  were  found  to  be  affected  with  a  disease  which  attacked 
the  leaves.  The  affected  plants  were  imported  from  Saxony  and  the  disease 
undoubtedly  came  from  that  region.  A  careful  examination  of  the  plants 
proved  that  they  were  infected  with  S.  azalew,  as  the  spots  on  the  leaves 
showed  the  characteristic  threads  and  fruit  bodies  of  this  fungus. 

Mildew  of  the  oak  in  Portueral  and  Madeira,  C.  Torbend  {Brot&ria,  8  (iSK^), 
pp.  103-113), — The  author  describes  the  mildew  of  oaks  due  to  Oidium  querci- 
num,  giving  an  account  of  its  distribution  in  Portugal  and  its  occurrence  in 
Maderia. 

The  author  believes  that  the  mildew  will  not  prove  generally  destructive, 
as  oaks  are  not  extensively  grown  in  forests  except  in  Portugal  and  there  the 
cork  oak  seems  more  or  less  resistant  to  the  mildew.  It  seems  to  attack  many 
other  species  of  oaks,  the  species  introduced  from  America  not  being  immune. 

Notes  on  (Kidium  quercinum,  J.  S.  Tavabes  {Brot^ria,  8  {1909),  p.  75).— A 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  O.  quercinum  on  oaks  in  Portugal. 

A  new  disease  of  Picea,  A.  W.  Bobthwick  {Notes  Roy,  Bot,  Oard.  EdinK 
1909,  No,  20,  pp,  259-261,  pi,  1),—A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  new  disease  of 
Picea,  which  attacks  the  buds  of  the  trees,  sometimes  stopping  their  further 
growth,  but  if  only  one  side  of  the  bud  is  attacked,  producing  a  twisted  shoot 
The  diseased  buds  are  encased  in  a  dense  black  sheath,  thickly  dotted  with  the 
fruit  bodies  of  the  fungus,  which  is  descril)ed  as  a  new  species,  CucurbUaria 
pice(r  n.  sp. 

Frost  canker  of  Picea  sitchensis,  A.  W.  Bobthwick  {Notes  Roy.  Bot,  Qard, 
Edinb.,  1909,  No.  20,  pp,  263-265,  pL  i).— The  Menzies  or  Sitka  spruce,  which 
Is  extensively  grown  in  parts  of  E2ngland  on  account  of  its  value  as  timber,  is 
dying  In  large  quantities  from  a  form  of  canker,  young  trees  being  the  worst 
sufferers. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  attack  is  a  change  in  the  foliage  from  dark  green  to 
imle  yellow.  Next  the  leader  loses  its  leaves,  turns  dark  red  In  color,  and  its 
buds  or  branches  are  arrested  in  growth.  The  needles  are  retained  on  the  older 
parts  and  if  the  trees  are  not  killed  outri^t  an  attempt  is  made  to  replace  the 
leader  by  a  side  branch.  The  stem  in  many  cases  was  found  to  b^  cankered 
The  canker  at  first  is  a  small  flattened  area  from  which  exudes  a  thin,  bluish 
white  resin.  I^ter  the  bark  splits,  exposing  the  wood,  and  the  tree  attempts  to 
cover  this  by  a  callus  formation.  Fructifications  of  an  ascomycete  are  invariably 
present  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  an  anatomical  examination  of 
the  tissues  leaves  little  doubt  that  frost  is  the  primary  cause.  A  severe  frost  of 
10  to  15°  occurring  in  May  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  injury. 

Other  conifers  have  also  been  attacked  in  a  similar  manner. 

Peziza  willkonunii  on  larches,  A.  W.  Bobthwick  {Notes  Roy.  Bot.  Oflrrf. 
Edinb,,  1909,  No,  21,  pp.  23-26,  pi.  i).— This  is  a  discussion  of  efforts  to  find 
exotic   species  of  larch    that  are    resistant   to   the   European   larch  canker 
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(P.  icillkammii).  Two  species  were  tried,  Japanese  larch  {Larix  leptolepis)  and 
a  western  larch  (L.  occidenialis) ,  but  neither  proved  to  be  immune  from  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus. 

Protection  against  fungus  diseases,  A.  C.  Fobbes  {Dept.  Agr,  and  Tech, 
Instr,  Ireland  Jour.,  10  (1909),  No,  i,  pp.  85-42,  pU,  10). — This  paper  is  one 
of  a  series  on  the  protection  of  forests  and  woodlands  and  is  devoted  to  accounts 
of  fungi  which  attack  the  tmrk,  stem,  and  roots  of  forest  trees.  The  principal 
species  described  are  Nectria  ditUsima  and  A\  cinnabarina  on  deciduous  trees, 
Peziza  wiUkommii  on  larch,  and  Peridermium  pini  on  pines. 

The  control  of  root  parasites  of  plants,  G.  Bellaib  (Rev.  Hort.  [Paris], 
81  (1909),  No.  23,  pp.  565,  556,  figs.  2).— Directions  are  given  for  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  soil  as  a  means  for  the  control  of  nematodes  and  various  fungi  which 
attack  the  roots  of  plants.  The  methods  of  sterilization  described  are  those 
applicable  to  field  treatment  and  consist  in  injecting  formalin  or  carbon  bisul- 
phid  into  the  soil.  The  treatments  should  be  made  early  in  the  autumn  or 
late  in  the  winter  and  should  be  repeated  In  2  or  3  weeks.  In  addition  to 
the  use  of  the  chemicals  it  is  recommended  that  other  crops  should  occupy  the 
{ground  for  some  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  development  of 
the  nematodes  or  the  fungi. 

Fungricides  and  insecticides,  A.  E.  tan  Hall-de  Jonge  (Dept.  Landh.  SurU 
name  Bui.  22,  pp.  1-11). — The  author  gives  formulas  and  directions  for  applica- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  more  common  fungicides  and  insecticides,  among  them 
being  Bordeaux  mixture,  petroleum  emulsion,  Paris  green,  lead  arsenate,  etc. 

Bordeaux-sugar  mixtures,  A.  Kollikeb  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  19  (1909), 
No.  7,  pp.  385,  386). — ^The  author  discusses  the  value  and  chemical  composition 
of  Bordeaux-sugar  mixtures.  The  claim  is  made  that  when  small  quantities  of 
sugar  or  molasses  are  added  to  the  usual  Bordeaux  mixture,  its  keeping  quali- 
ties are  increased,  it  stays  on  the  plants  longer,  and  the  sugar  combines  with 
the  Bordeaux  forming  new  salts  which,  when  sprayed  on  the  leaves  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  rapidly  decompose  and  liberate  the  copper.  It  was 
found  that  the  salts  formed  in  the  Bordeaux-sugar  mixtures  were  double  salts 
of  complex  structure. 
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How  to  destroy  English  sparrows,  N.  Deabbobn  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui.  383,  pp.  11,  figs.  4). — The  English  sparrow,  introduced  about  60  years  ago, 
Is  now  generally  distributed  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada  and  locally  westward  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  few  approved 
methods  for  abating  the  nuisance,  applicable  to  different  conditions,  are  here 
described.  The  most  effective  method  of  preventing  the  increase  of  sparrows 
In  a  locality  is  considered  to  be  to  destroy  their  nests  at  intervals  of  10  or  12 
days  throughout  the  breeding  season. 

Methods  of  destruction  are  discussed  under  the  headings  of  baiting,  trapping, 
shooting,  and  poisoning.  Where  the  use  of  poison  Is  not  prohibited  by  law 
It  may  be  effectively  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  sparrows.  Of  the  dlfl'erent 
poisons  tested,  the  most  satisfactory  Is  strychnia  sulphate,  since  It  Is  easily 
prepared  and  acts  quickly.  "A  poison  mixture  that  has  proved  very  efl'ectlve 
is  prepared  as  follows:  Put  J  oz.  of  strychnia  sulphate  into  f  gill  of  hot  water 
and  boll  until  dissolved.  Moisten  IJ  teas{)oonfuls  of  starch  with  a  few  drops  of 
cold  water,  add  it  to  the  poison  solution,  and  heat  till  the  starch  thickens. 
Pour  the  hot  poisoned  starch  solution  over  1  qt.  of  wheat  and  stir  until  every 
kernel  Is  coated."  Although  2  kernels  of  wheat  coated  with  the  solution  have 
been  known  to  kill  a  sparrow,  6  or  7  kernels  are  required  to  insure  fatal  results. 
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If  undisturbed,  poisoned  sparrows  will  usually  be  found  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  the  bait  was  spread,  death  oecurrlug  in  from  3  to  20  minutes. 

It  is  pointed  out  tliat  sparrows,  when  trapped  or  shot,  may  be  utilized  for 
food,  as  the  flesh  Is  palatable  and  nutritious. 

List  of  birds  found  in  West  Virginia,  K,  A.  Bbooks  (Rpt.  W.  Va,  Bd.  Aqt^ 
1908,  No.  12,  pp,  65,  pis,  ^). — A  list  of  about  250  species  known  to  occur  witliin 
the  State  is  $?lven,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  geographical  distribution,  iMSts, 
and  food. 

A  list  of  birds  collected  by  Dr.  Paul  Bartsch  in  the  Philippine  Tsland^ 
Borneo,  Ouam,  and  Midway  Island,  with  descriptions  of  three  new  forms, 
B.  A,  Meabns  {Proc,  U.  H.  ^at,  Mus„  36  {1909),  pp.  463-'Ji78) .—The  birds  here 
listed  were  collected  during  the  voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisl^rles  steamer 
Albatross  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Three  forms  are  described  as  new  to 
science. 

Additions  to  the  list  of  Philippine  birds,  with  descriptions  of  new  and 
rare  q[>ecie8,  E.  A.  Meabns  (Proc.  U,  S.  Xat,  Mm.,  36  (1909),  pp.  ^J-447).— 
This  Is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Philippine  birds  published  by  the 
author,  adding  In  all  56  siiecies  to  the  list  of  those  previously  known  from  tlie 
islands 

Philippine  ornithological  literature,  H,  R.  C.  McGbbqob  {Philippine  Jour. 
Sci.,  A.  Gen.  Sci.,  4  {1909),  ^'o.  1,  pp.  79-^6).— An  annotated  list  of  50  titles 
In  continuation  of  a  bibliography  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1145). 

A  collection  of  birds  from  northern  Mindanao,  R.  C.  McGbegob  ( PhQippime 
Jour.  8ci.,  A.  Oen.  8ci.,  4  ( 1909),  No.  1,  pp.  67-77).— A  report  of  coUections  made 
by  A.  Celestlno  during  October,  November,  and  December,  1907.  While  most  of 
the  species  are  of  wide  distribution  or  already  known  from  Mindanao,  6  are  re- 
corded from  the  island  for  the  first  time. 

Egjrptian  birds,  C.  Whympkb  {London,  1909,  pp.  X+221,  pU.  51,  figs.  11).— 
A  i)opular  illustrated  account  of  the  birds  of  EJgypt 

A  flonall  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  trematodes  of  birds,  L.  A.  Jao- 
KB8KI5LD  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig,,  ^8  {1908),  No.  3,  pp.  302-301,  figs. 
7). — One  genus  (S]>elophal]u8)  and  3  species  are  described  as  new  to  sciaice. 

Belation  of  insects  to  human  welfare,  H.  A.  Gorsabo  {Jour.  Boon.  Ent^  2 
{1909),  No.  5,  pp.  313-32^). — ^A  general  account  Is  glvoi. 

Insects  and  legislation,  E.  P.  Felt  {Jour.  Econ,  Ent.,  2  {1909),  No.  5,  pp. 
342^Ji5).—A  brief  review  of  the  subject. 

Medical  entomologry,  its  scope  and  methods,  W.  B.  Hebms  {Jour.  'Scon. 
Ent.,  2  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  265-268).— A  paper  presented  at  the  Pacific  Coart 
Entomological  Conference  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  April,  1909. 

[The  common  names  of  insects  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists],  A.  F.  Bubgess  {Amer.  Assoc.  Econ.  Ent.  Circ  1, 
pp^  ^). — ^Thls  Is  a  list  of  231  common  names  adopted  previous  to  1909. 

A  list  of  works  on  North  American  entomologry,  N.  Banks  {U.  S.  De^. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  81,  pp.  120).— -This  Is  a  revision  of  Bulletin  24  of  the  Bnretu 
of  Entomology  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  774),  and  also  includes  additional  works  that 
have  been  published  since  the  Issuance  of  that  bulletin  In  1900. 

The  thorax  of  insects  and  the  articulation  of  the  wings,  R.  E.  Snoogbass 
(Proc.  U.  8.  Ngt.  Mus.,  36  {1909),  pp.  511-595,  pU.  30,  figs.  6).— This  paper  is 
an  attempt  to  show  the  unity  of  thoracic  structure  that  prevails  tliroui^iout  all 
the  orders  of  insects. 

A  new  apparatus  for  experimenting  on  the  sacking  of  insects,  G.  Ziboua 
{Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  48  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  173-175,  fig.  i).-Tbis 
is  an  illustrated  account  of  an  apparatus  for  use  In  the  application  of  Insects 
for  the  observation  of  the  blood  sucking  process. 
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A  nerw^  insectary,  E.  D.  Sandebson  (New  Hampshire  8ta.  Sci,  Contrib,  3, 
pp.  389,  390,  pi.  J;  Jour.  Econ,  Ent.,  2  {1909),  Ao.  6,  pp.  389,  390,  pL  i).— A 
noverinsectary  erected  at  tbe  New  Hampshire  Station  during  the  summer  of 
1900  is  described  and  illustrated.  The  object  in  its  erection  was  to  furnish 
more  natural  conditions  for  life  history  work  than  could  be  obtained  in  a  glass 
house.  The  insectary  is  18  by  24  ft.,  with  a  permanent  wooden  worlcshop,  6  by 
13  ft,  at  one  end.  The  roof  is  of  double  canvas  and  the  sides  of  the  rearing 
room  of  18-mesh  bronze  screening.  It  is  erected  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
talcen  down  and  stored  during  the  winter.  The  Insectary  Is  stated  to  liave  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $400. 

The  life  zones  of  Indiana  as  illustrated  by  the  distribution  of  Orthoptera 
and  Coleoptera  within  the  State,  W.  8.  Blatchley  (Proc,  Ind.  Acad.  8ci., 
1908,  pp.  185-191). — This  account  is  based  upon  collections  made  of  insects 
of  Indiana  during  a  period  of  20  years.  About  150  siiecles  of  Orthoptera  and 
some  2.700  species  of  Coleoptera  have  been  collected. 

"  The  facts  brought  out  regarding  the  distribution  of  Orthoptera  and  Coleop- 
tera in  Indiana,  which  are  supplemented  by  numerous  field  notes  on  other 
groups  of  insect  and  animal  life,  and  on  the  flowering  plants,  prove  conclusively 
that  the  '  transition  zone,*  represented  by  the  Alleghanlan  fauna  and  flora,  over- 
laps the  northern  fourth  of  the  State,  while  the  *  lower  austral  zone,*  represented 
by  the  Austroriparian  fauna  and  flora,  overlaps  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
em  third.  The  Carolinian  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Upper  Austral  embraces, 
of  course,  the  prevailing  forms  of  life  in  the  State,  93  of  the  148  species  of 
Orthoptera  belonging  to  it.  The  majority  of  these  range  over  the  entire  State, 
mingling  with  the  representatives  of  the  Alleghanlan  fauna  in  the  north  and 
with  those  of  the  Austroriparian  fauna  in  the  southern  third.  The  proportion 
of  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  Carolinian  fauna  will  be  about  the  same,  but  the 
exact  figures  can  not  as  yet  be  given.  To  the  Carolinian  fauna  belong  also  the 
great  majority  of  the  other  forms  of  animal  life  in  the  State.'* 

DracTonflies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  collected  during  the  pearl  mussel 
investigations  on  the  Mis8issii>pi  Biver,  July  and  Augrust,  1907,  C.  B.  Wil- 
son {Proc.  V.  H.  Nat.  Mus.,  36  {1909),  pp.  653-671).— A  list  Is  here  presented  of 
the  different  species  obtained  in  connection  with  tbe  pearl  mussel  investigations 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  during  the  summer  of  1907,  with 
their  geographic  and  seasonal  distribution. 

On  Brazilian  grasshoppers  of  the  subfamilies  PjrrgromorphinaB  and  Lo- 
cu8tin»,  J.  A.  G.  Rehn  {Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  36  {1909),  pp.  109-163,  figs. 
39). — Fifty-three  species  are  treated  in  this  paper,  of  which  17  are  new.  Four 
new  genera  are  also  described. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Orthoptera  of  Sumatra,  J.  A.  G. 
RiHW  {Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  36  {1909),  pp.  177-211,  figs.  5i).— Eighty 
sjiecies  are  considered  in  this  paper.  Three  genera  and  17  species  are  described 
as  new  to  science. 

Hew  genera  and  species  of  Illinois  Thysanoptera,  J.  D.  Hood  {Bui.  III. 
State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  S  {1908).  Art.  2,  pp.  361-378,  figs.  5). —Five  genera 
(Heterotlirips,  Lissothrips,  Plectrothrips,  Neothrips,  Allothrlps)  and  15  species 
from  Illinois  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Life  history  of  Corizus  lateralis,  J.  O.  Hambleton  {Ann.  EnU  8oc.  Amer., 
2  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  272-276,  pi.  7).— This  species  is  said  to  have  been  very 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
Polygonum  pennsylvanicum,  its  host  plant,  is  a  native  annual  that  is  quite  gen- 
erally distributed  over  the  whole  T'nlted  States.  It  is  said  that  adults  were  alsi> 
taken  on  P.  persicaria,  a  s|)ecies  introduced  ttom  Europe,  and  widely  distributed, 
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but  that  neither  ef^firs  nor  young  were  found  upon  it.  Technical  descriptionii  are 
given  of  the  egg  and  5  Instars. 

Two  new  genera  and  species  of  AphididflB,  J.  J.  Davis  (Ann,  Ent,  80c.  Amen, 
a  (1909),  A'o.  3,  pp,  196-200,  pi.  1) .—Phymatosiphum  tnonelH,  collected  in  Maj 
and  June  from  Ohio  buckeye  {.i^8culus  glabra),  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Idiop- 
terun  nephretepidis,  taken  from  ferns  in  a  greenhouse  at  Western  Springs, 
III.,  in  December,  are  the  genera  and  species  de8cril)ed  as  new.  The  latter 
species  was  also  found  to  be  injuring  sword  fern  in  a  Chicago  greenhouse. 

Plant  louse  notes,  family  Aphididaa,  C.  P.  Gillette  {Jour.  Econ.  EnU  i 
{1909),  So.  5,  pp.  S,5l-35S,  pi  /). — Brief  notes  are  first  given  on  Fitch's  types, 
which  were  examined  by  the  author.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Fitch  considered  all  winged  aphids  to  be  males.  Field  notes  presented  relate 
to  24  siiecies. 

Some  new  records  of  Aphididn  in  Korth  America,  H.  F.  Wilson  {Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  2  {1909),  No,  5,  pp.  346^50,  figs.  2).— A  new  aphis  en^ny  of 
bananas  iPentalonia  nigronervosa) ,  which  had  been  found  very  abundant  on 
banana  plants  in  the  greenhouses  of  this  Department  and  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  imi)orted  on  banana  plants,  is  redescribed. 

AphU  angelwo',  which  in  Europe  feeds  on  Angelica  syhvcsirU,  has  been  foond 
to  infest  a  species  of  Angelica  and  ivy  In  California.  Drepanfmphum^  pUta- 
noidcs  is  reported  from  North  America  for  the  first  time,  having  been  taken  00 
a  maple  at  Ix)renzo,  CaL 

Notes  on  Aphididas  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Stanford  University,  W.  M. 
Davidson  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  299-305).— Of  the  many 
8|)ecles  here  noted,  5  are  described  as  new  to  science  and  2  or  3  European 
forms  are  reiM>rte<l  from  America  for  the  first  time. 

AphididflB  or  plant  lice,  E.  P.  Felt  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  {1909),  A'o.  4.  pp.  30$, 
SOI ).SoteH  on  numerous  s|)ecies  unusually  abundant  or  destructive  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  19()9  are  presented. 

Experimental  transmission  of  exanthematons  typhus  by  the  body  loose, 
C.  NicoLLE,  0.  (^OMTE,  and  E.  Conseil  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  H9 
(1909),  Xo.  10,  pp.  486-489,  figs.  2). — The  authors,  working  in  Tunis,  succeeded 
in  transmitting  typhus  fever  from  an  infected  macacus  monkey  (J/ocoew 
sinicus)  to  a  healthy  one  by  means  of  the  body  louse  (Pcdiculus  vc^timenti). 

The  tjrphus  fever  of  Mexico,  H.  T.  Ricketts  and  R.  M.  Wildeb  {Jour.  Amer. 
\fcd.  Assoc,  54  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  463-467).— In  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
this  disease  the  authors  state  that  of  the  3  insects  which  are  most  open  to 
suspicion,  namely,  the  body  louse,  the  bedbug,  and  the  flea,  only  the  first  named 
would  seem  to  merit  serious  consideration  because  of  the  epidemiology  of  the 
disease.  Experiments  with  this  louse  (Pediculus  vestimenti)  are  now  nndtf 
way. 

The  authors  were  able  to  confirm  the  probable  susceptibility  of  the  monkey 
to  inoculations  with  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  the  typhus  fever  at 
Mexico,  as  rejwrted  by  Anderson  and  Goldberger  in  a  publication  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  284).  Filtration  experiments  indicate  that  the  vhrus  of 
typhus  fever  of  Mexico  may  be  classed  with  the  unfilterable  viruses. 

The  pine-leaf  and  the  green-winged  Chermes,  EIdith  M.  Patch  (Maine  Sta. 
Bui.  171,  pp.  200-204.  figs.  3).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  pine-leaf  Chermes 
(C.  pinifoliiF),  which,  during  the  summer  of  1909,  badly  Infested  pines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Orono.  Spraying  with  whale-oil  soap  (1  lb.  to  2  gal.  of  water)  will 
doubtless  destroy  the  young  on  the  white  pine  shoots,  but  it  is  considered  doubt- 
ful whether  this  would  be  worth  white  In  Maine  where  syrphus  flies  are 
abundant. 
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The  galls  formed  by  the  green-winged  Chermes  (O.  ahietis)  are  reported  to 
have  been  very  abundant  on  Norway  spruce  on  the  university  campus  and  very 
troublesome  on  native  spruce,  990  galls  formed  during  the  season  having  been 
counted  August  1  on  a  single  white  spruce  3  ft  tall.  Attention  Is  called  to  the 
fact  that  while  C.  pinifoHw  has  alternate  host  plants  (pine  and  white  and  black 
spruce)  (7.  abietis  does  not  It  is  believed  that  the  practice  of  removing  and 
burning  galls  will  serve  to  control  C,  ahietis  sufficiently  on  ornamental  trees. 

The  San  Jos^  scale  and  osage  orange  hedge,  T.  B.  Stmons  and  L.  M.  Peaibs 
{Maryland  Sia.  Bui.  I40,  pp,  87-iOi).— Tests  made  during  the  year  of  several 
commercial  sprays,  to  the  use  of  which  many  growers  are  resorting  because  of 
the  labor  problem,  are  reported  and  discussed.  On  peach  trees,  the  authors 
report  that  "several  solutions,  namely,  orchard  brand  lime  sulphur,  Rex  lime 
sulphur,  soluble  oil.  Swift  lime  sulphur  at  1  lb.  per  gallon,  and  Bogart's  sulphur 
compound  at  1 :15,  gave  uniformly  excellent  results.  Others,  scalecide  1 :  15,  Ni- 
agara brand  lime  sulphur,  and  Never-scale  at  50  lbs.  to  50  gal.  were  not  far 
behind  in  efficiency.  Weaker  strengths  of  some  of  these  mixtures,  as  well  as 
Cooper  V  and  target  brand,  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  San-u-zay,  while  fairly 
satisfactory  for  the  fall  [graying  and  effective  against  the  scale  in  the  spring, 
caused  very  serious  injury  to  the  tops  of  those  trees  to  which  it  was  applied  in 
March." 

Tests  on  apples  were  made  in  November,  1908,  and  March,  1909,  with  orchard 
brand  lime  sulphur  solution  1 : 9  and  1 :  10,  orchard  brand  soluble  oil  ( in  No- 
vember only),  Rex  lime  sulphur  solution  1:10,  and  homemade  lime  sulphur 
wash.  "  Careful  observations  failed  to  reveal  any  marked  difference  in  effect 
of  the  various  mixtures  or  dates  of  spraying  on  the  scale,  as  the  results  were 
all  very  good.  However,  some  of  the  badly  infested  trees  that  were  sprayed  in 
the  spring  died,  while  equally  infested  trees  sprayed  in  the  fall  survived,  indi- 
cating that  for  very  badly  infested  orchards,  the  best  practice  is  to  spray  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  fall,  and  perhaps  give  a  second  treatment  in  the  spring." 

Both  apple  and  peach  trees  were  sprayed  with  orchard  brand  lime  sulphur, 
soluble  oil,  scalecide,  San-u-zay,  and  Rex  lime  sulphur  in  fall  and  spring.  No 
difference  in  the  amount  of  scale  killed  was  noted,  but  in  case  of  the  San-u-zay 
oil,  peach  trees  sprayed  in  Noveml)er  were  not  injured  by  the  oil,  while  those 
sprayed  in  March  were  quite  seriously  injured.  The  authors  consider  the 
tests  to  indicate  that  the  concentrated  lime  sulphur  solution  should  not  be 
used  weaker  than  1  gal.  of  the  solution  to  9  of  water,  while  in  case  of  bad  in- 
festation a  greater  strength  may  be  used.  Practically  no  difference  could  be 
detected  in  the  decidedly  l)eneflcial  effect  of  homemade  and  concentrated  lime 
sulphur  solutions  on  the  leaf  curl  of  peach  trees.  The  authors  continue  to 
believe  that  the  lime  sulphur  solutions  offer  the  safest  and  most  generally 
satisfactory  remedy  for  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

The  osage  orange  hedge  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  i)erpetu- 
ation  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  Maryland  at  this  time.  Hedges  abound  in  many 
r^arts  of  the  State,  in  some  instances  being  practically  the  only  fences.  Thus  far 
not  one  has  been  found  to  l>e  free  from  scale,  and  through  the  visits  of  birds, 
they  are  a  prolific  source  of  infestation  to  fruit  trees  a  considerable  distance 
away.  The  Maryland  horticultural  law,  however,  requires  that  all  infesta- 
tions of  San  Jos6  scale  be  either  treated  or  destroyed,  so  that  if  such  hedges 
are  maintained  they  must  be  sprayed  annually.  The  Japanese  quince  and 
hawthorn,  occasionally  used  in  hedges,  are  also  food  plants  of  the  San  Jos6 
8eale,  but  the  California  privet,  another  hedge  plant,  is  seldom  attacked. 

The  bulletin  closes  with  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  23  public  spraying 
outfits  operated  during  the  spring  of  1909. 
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Papers  on  Cocddtt  or  scale  insects.  Cataloirue  of  recently  descrfi>ed  Ooe- 
cid»,  H,  J.  G.  Sanders  ( C/.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  EnU  Bui.  16,  pi.  5,  tech.  Mtr^ 
pp.  S3-60). — In  this  catalogue,  the  second  of  the  series  (EL  S.  R^  18,  pi  91). 
are  included  references  to  24  new  genera,  195  new  species,  and  14  new  rartrtlet. 
The  list  is  thought  to  be  quite  complete  up  to  March,  1909. 

A  preliminary  list  of  the  Coccid»  of  Wisconsin,  H.  C.  and  H.  H.  P.  SmnuM 
(Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  29(J-2P8).— Thirty-eight  specleB»  tadn- 
sive  of  Eulecanium,  are  listed  from  Wisconsin. 

California  horticultural  quarantine,  C.  W.  Woodwobth  (Jour.  Ecom.  Btt^ 
2  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  959,  960). —K  list  is  givoi  of  11  q[)ecies  of  Coccids  tint  are 
established  in  California. 

Mimicry  in  the  butterflies  of  Korth  Arnica,  E.  B.  Poultozv  {Amn.  Ail 
Boc.  Amer.,  2  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  208-242) .—An  address  delivered  to  tlie  BBtono- 
logical  Society  of  America,  at  Baltimore,  in  December,  190& 

Some  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops.  The  Lima-bean  pod-bow.  Hm 
yellow-necked  flea-beetle,  F.  H.  CHriTENDEN  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Bur.  Eni.  BfA. 
82,  pt.  S,  pp.  25-32,  fig.  i).— The  Llma-beap  pod-borer  (Etiella  r^tcJtenWte)  It 
reported  to  have  been  collected  at  Rattlesnake  Bridge  in  Eldorado  County,  and 
at  Anaheim,  Santa  Ana,  Gardai  Grove,  Compton,  and  Watts,  OaL,  iniMkic 
lima-bean  pod&  The  larvae  attack  the  bean  along  the  edge  and  usually  deroar 
the  germ,  consuming  the  entire  bean  if  young  and  tend^*.  Hiey  are  quite 
capable  of  entering  other  pods  by  cutting  a  small  hole  in  the  side.  Like  the 
pea  moth,  this  species  appears  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Elastem  HemiJiitere 
and  has  been  introduced,  i)erhaps,  from  both  Burope  and  Asia.  North  Ouo> 
lina  is  the  northernmost  locality  recorded,  but  it  may  be  present  farther  nortk 
in  the  Atlantic  region.  Evidently  the  species  is  cosmopolitan  but  may  not  occur 
far  northward.    An  ichneumon  fly  has  l)een  reared  from  the  pest. 

The  yellow-necked  flea-beetle  (DUonycha  mellicoUis)  is  reported  to  hire 
been  particularly  injurious  to  truck  crops  in  Texas  and  Florida  in  1900,  spinach 
and  beets  in  particular  having  been  injured.  The  pests  have  also  been  col- 
lected from  portulaca,  chickweed,  amaranthus,  and  lettuce.  It  is  knoini  to 
occur  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  North  CaroBas, 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Colorado.  In  a  report  by  H.  0. 
Marsh,  incorporated  in  the  account,  information  is  given  on  the  occnrreoce  and 
habits  of  the  pest  as  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville,  Tex.  IQggs  de- 
posited May  12  hatched  in  4  days.  Elev^i  days  were  passed  in  the  larval  and  5 
days  in  the  pupal  stages.  Applications  of  Paris  green  or  lead  arsenate  will 
control  the  pest.  Its  natural  food  plants,  especially  purslane  and  chickweed, 
should  be  kept  down  and  sprayed  when  treating  the  affected  cropa 

The  oblique-banded  leaf  roller,  E.  D.  Sanderson  and  Alii  a  D.  Jacksoh  (Xfv 
Hampshire  Sta.  Set.  Contrih.  3,  pp.  391-403,  pis.  4;  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (19$9). 
No.  6,  pp.  391-403,  pis.  4). — Attention  was  called,  in  July,  1909,  to  a  vefy  sererp 
Injury  by  the  oblique-banded  leaf  roller  (Archips  rosticeana)  in  a  large  roae 
house  at  Madbury,  N.  H.  On  1  or  2  benches  In  this  house  the  roses  bad  been 
entirely  defoliated  for  over  200  ft.,  the  injury  causing  a  loss  of  about  |S.00a 

It  was  found  that  where  plants  are  badly  infested  the  lar>-je  tie  the  terminal 
leaves  together  iu  a  typical  tortricid  fashion,  thus  checking  all  growth  of  tlie 
plant,  and  burrow  into  the  flower  buds,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  ot  securtas 
blooms.  The  insect  appears  to  have  l)een  introduced  into  the  house  on  plaiitf 
from  an  Ohio  firm.  While  it  is  a  common  species  occurring  from  Maine  to 
California,  comparatively  little  has  been  known  of  its  life  history  and  habita 
A  list  is  given  of  50  species  known  to  serve  as  food  plants.  It  has  been  reported 
as  a  source  of  injury  to  apples  In  New  York,  to  i^ears  in  Ontario,  to 
in  Washington,  and  to  roses  iu  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 
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Life  history  observattons  here  reported  were  made  during  August  and  early 
September,  1909.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  round  or  oval,  flat,  green  patches,  each 
containing  an  average  of  about  117  egg&  As  many  as  650  eggs  were  deposited 
by  a  single  motli,  the  average  of  305  eggs  to  a  moth  being  recorded.  Eggs 
kept  in  an  incubator  at  a  mean  temperature  of  80*"  F.  liatched  in  6.G7  days, 
while  a  lot  kept  at  a  mean  temperature  of  70**  required  10.18  days.  "  The  larvse 
when  first  hatched  are  extremely  minute  and  closely  resemble  the  leaf  in  color. 
They  crawl  about  for  3  or  4  days  feeding  here  and  there  and  growing  rapidly. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  young  larva  begins  to  form  a  protection  for  itself 
by  pulling  2  or  3  leaves  together,  or  more  frequently  a  young  larva  will  fold  over 
a  single  leaf  forming  a  tube  open  at  either  end.  The  leaves  are  held  together 
by  silken  threads.  The  larva  feeds  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube  or  makes  short 
excursions  to  adjacent  leaves  which  are  pulled  down  and  attached  to  the  origi- 
nal tube,  so  that  as  the  larva  increases  in  size  it  also  increases  the  size  of  the 
nest"  Before  pupating  the  larva  draws  the  leaves  together  more  firmly  than 
usual  so  tliat  they  practically  form  a  cocoon,  to  the  silk  of  which  the  pupa  is 
attached  by  the  hooks  of  the  cremaster.  At  a  temperature  of  80"  the  average 
length  of  the  lar>'al  stage  was  32.69  days,  and  the  pupal  stage  varies  from  5  to  8 
days,  with  an  average  of  6.41  days.  Out  of  62  pup«,  35  were  males  and  27 
females.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  pupee  failed  to  transform.  The  adults 
emerge  during  the  night  and  if  not  disturbed  will  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
papal  cases  throughout  the  following  day.  At  a  temperature  of  70**  moths  were 
found  to  conmience  oviposition  in  from  1  to  6  days,  or  on  the  average  in  3.45 
days.  Egg  deposition  may  not,  however,  all  occur  at  once,  as  one  moth  may 
d^x>8lt  several  egg  masses  at  different  timea  The  life  of  the  moth  when  kept 
at  70*  is  shown  to  be  from  11  to  20  days,  or  on  the  average  14.6  days.  Tech- 
nical descriptions  are  given  of  the  several  stages. 

Parasites  are  said  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  holding  the  pest  in  check. 
"  The  outbreak  observed  by  us  furnished  a  case  of  the  most  complete  parasitism 
we  have  ever  seen.  When  first  observed  in  late  July  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  eggs  were  parasitized  by  a  species  of  Trichogramma.  Two  weeks  later 
it  was  difficult  to  find  an  egg  mass  in  which  over  95  per  cent  of  the  eggs  did  not 
contain  the  black  pupee  of  the  parasite  and  in  most  cases  99  to  100  per  cent  were 
affected." 

In  experiments  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  It  was  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  strength  to  1  oz.  for  150  cu.  ft  of  space  in  order  to  kill  even  a  minority  of 
the  larvie  and  moths,  but  this  strength  seriously  injured  the  plants.  Results 
from  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  3  lbs.  to  the  barrel  were  obscured  by  the 
almost  total  parasitism  of  the  eggs.  It  is  thought  that  reasonable  diligence 
in  hand  picking  will  control  the  pest  Large  numbers  of  moths  were  caught 
by  trap  lanterns  set  in  pans  of  water  which  were  placed  throughout  the  houses. 
A  complete  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  account. 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  work,  A.  E. 
Stene  (Ann.  Rpt,  Bd,  Agr.  R.  /.,  2It  {1908),  pp.  31-46,  pU.  6).— A  rei>ort  of  the 
work  carried  on  in  Rhode  Island,  which  is  stated  to  have  resulted  in  a  steady 
decrease  during  the  past  3  years  in  the  number  of  insects  throughout  the  entire 
Infested  territory. 

The  spruce  budworm,  A.  Gibson  (Canad.  Forestry  Jour,,  5  (1909),  \o,  -J,  pp. 
Iki,  H4). — Tortriw  fumiferana  is  reported  to  have  been  a  source  of  considerable 
injury  to  spruce  and  balsam  trees  In  the  Upper  Gatineau  country  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  also  to  have  been  found  working  in  British  Columbia. 

The  infested  area  in  Ontario  was  examined  late  in  July  by  the  author,  who 
found  that  the  caterpillars  had  evidently  become  full  grown  during  the  first  and 
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second  week  of  July.  The  caterpillars  had  fed  chiefly  at  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
although  some  injury  liad  been  done  toward  the  ends  of  many  of  tlie  lower 
branches.  Ttie  foliage  for  about  4  or  5  ft  from  the  tops  of  infested  trees  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Additional  rearinflrs  in  CeddomTiidn,  E.  P.  B^t  {Jour.  Boon.  Ent.,  2  {1909), 
^0.  4f  pp.  28&-29S). — ^Brlef  diaracterisations  are  given  of  37  new  species  reared 
and  of  the  galls  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

Transmission  of  malarial  fever  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  Anopheles  mos- 
quitoes, 8.  T.  Daruhg  {Jour,  Amer,  Med,  Aasoc,  53  {1909),  Xo.  25,  pp,  2051- 
2059), — ^The  liabits  of  Anopheles  mosquitoes  and  their  relations  to  malaria  are 
discussed.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  species  are  natural  trans- 
mitters of  malarial  fever  while  others  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  infected  natu- 
rally, although  it  is  possible  to  infect  them  under  laboratory  conditions.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  as  much  selection  of  breeding  places  by  Anopheles  as  tliere  is 
selection  of  feeding  grounds  by  fish. 

*'  Eleven  species  of  anophelines  have  been  collected  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Of 
these  11  species  the  3  commonest  ones  are  Anopheles  alMmanus,  A.  pseudo- 
punctipennis,  and  A,  malefactor.  A.  albimanus  is  much  the  commonest  Ano- 
pheles in  the  Canal  Zone  and  is  the  one  oftenest  taken  in  quarters  and  bar- 
racks, although  the  proportion  of  one  species  to  another  varies  somewliat  with 
the  season  and  locality.  .  .  .  Tree-breeding  iq)ecies  are  rarely  encountered  and 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  taken  io 
quarters.  .  .  . 

"A  series  of  bitings  were  conducted  on  suitable  infected  patients  who  were 
carrying  estivoautumnal  or  tertian  gametes  in  their  peripheral  blood,  nslns 
4  varieties  of  mosquitoes.  Out  of  several  hundred  mosquitoes  used  in  the 
biting  experiments,  100  mosquitoes  were  dissected,  and  of  these  70.8  per  cent 
of  A,  albimanus  became  infected;  12.9  per  cent  of  A.  pseudopunctipennit  be- 
came infected,  and  none  of  A,  malefactor  (17  mosquitoes  used)  became  infected, 
although  several  of  the  latter  were  purposely  placed  in  jars  with  A.  albimamu 
and  bit  at  the  same  time  i)er8ons  from  whom  tlie  specimens  of  A,  albimanut 
became  infected."  Specimens  of  A.  albimanus  infected  with  tertian  parasites 
became  infective  between  9  and  111  days  after  the  first  feeding. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  biting  experiments,  weighings,  and  examinations -of 
blood  from  the  host  and  from  the  midgut  of  tlie  mosquitoes  following  its  inges- 
tion, the  author  concludes  **  that  a  patient  with  more  tlian  one  crescent  for  every 
500  leucocytes,  or  12  crescents  per  cubic  millimeter,  is  infective  and  it  folloirs 
that  such  an  individual  should  not  be  discharged  from  treatment  in  that  condi- 
tion or  should  be  warned  or  required  to  continue  treatment  Such  a  person  is 
a  gamete-carrier  and  is  a  menace  to  a  malarial  community  whenever  susceptible 
Anopheles  have  access  to  him.** 

It  has  been  found  that  A.  albimanus  is  the  host  for  estivoautumnal  and  ter- 
tian malarial  parasites  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  present  time,  and  that  A.  tarsi^ 
maculata  transmits  estivoautumnal  parasites.  A.  malefactor  does  not  transmit 
malarial  fever,  while  A.  pseudopunctipennis  is  only  slightly  concerned  in  its 
transmission.  In  the  efforts  at  mosquito  destruction,  the  extermination  of 
A.  albimanus  is  considered  of  paramount  importance. 

Mosquito  or  man?  The  conquest  of  the  tropical  world,  R  Botcb  {London 
1909,  pp.  XVI-\-261,  figs.  J^J^;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  82  {1909),  No.  2093,  pp. 
158-160,  figs,  2). — An  historical  account  of  the  application  of  prophylactic  mess- 
ures  in  combating  tropical  diseases. 

Hies  and  mosquitoes  {Country  Gent,,  74  {1909),  Nos,  2955,  p.  88S;  2959,  p. 
975;  2960,  p,  999;  2961,  p.  1023).— A  popular  account  of  these  insects  hi  their 
relation  (o  disease  transmission,  with  methods  of  control. 
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OloBsina  pftlpalis  as  a  carrier  of  Trypanosoma  vivax  in  X7fir<Uida,  D.  Bsuce 
BT  AL.  {Proc^  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  82  (1909),  No.  B  552,  pp.  6S-^6).— 
"The  G.  palpalis  on  the  shores  of  Victoria  NyaniEa  are  infected,  not  only  by 
T,  ffamhiense,  but  also  by  T.  vivax.  What  the  reservoir  of  the  virus  of  T.  vivaw 
is,  is  unknown,  but  the  buffalo,  waterbuck,  and  other  antelope  which  live  on 
the  lake  shore  should  be  examined." 

Progress  report  on  the  Uganda  Sleeping  Sickness  Camps  from  December^ 
1006,  to  November  30,  1908,  A.  D.  P.  Hodges  (Rpt,  Uganda  Sleeping  aickh 
ncss  Camps,  1906-1908,  pp.  44)- — In  an  appendix  to  the  report,  a  brief  account 
is  given  of  the  breeding  grounds  of  Oloasina  palpalis,  by  A.  D.  lYaser  and  C.  H. 
MarshaU  (pp.  40-44). 

Injurious  Jane  beetles  (Anomala  marginata),  J.  G.  Stiles  (Jour.  Econ.  Eni., 
2  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  S62,  363). — Through  partial  defoliation,  A.  marginata  is 
said  to  have  seriously  injured  a  large  apple  orchard  in  Patrick  County,  Va., 
in  July,  1909.    Grai^evlnes  near  by  were  entirely  defoliated. 

A  new  treatment  for  wireworms,  H.  T.  Fkbnald  (Jour.  Econ.  EnU,  2  (1909), 
No.  4,  pp.  279,  280). — The  treatment  here  proposed  is  based  upon  a  series  of 
tests  extaadlng  through  2  seasona  After  tarring,  seed  com  is  placed  in  a  bucket 
containing  fine  dust  and  Paris  green  mixed  in  such  proportions  that  the  com, 
after  being  shaken  up  in  the  bucket,  shows  a  greenish  color.  When  thus  applied 
it  appears  to  act  as  a  repellent  It  is  considered  probable  that  Paris  green  is 
present  in  sufl^iait  quantity  to  prove  a  fatal  dose  for  crows  attacking  com. 

Eleodes  as  an  enemy  of  planted  grain,  M.  H.  Swenk  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2 
(1909),  No.  5,  pp.  332-386,  pis.  «).— This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  injury  in 
Nebraska  by  the  larvse  of  a  tenebrionid  (Eleodes  opaca),  of  which  a  brief 
account  has  been  previously  noted  (K  S.  R.,  22,  p.  57). 

On  September  29,  when  the  author  visited  Beaver  City,  Furnas  County,  Nebr., 
the  larv»  were  found  to  be  abundant  in  every  part  of  a  grain  field  examined, 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  planted  seed  being  so  gnawed  that  it  could  never  germi- 
nate. This  condition  seemed  to  be  general  In  all  fields  over  the  whole  region, 
extending  at  least  over  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  It  was  necessary  with 
1  field  of  90  acres  in  wfnter  wheat  to  completely  resow  40  acres.  The  larvae 
were  also  present  In  com  fields,  and  in  breeding  cages  they  ate  com  kernels 
greedily.  Mention  is  made  of  the  occurrence  in  Nebraska  of  several  other 
species  of  Eleodes.  In  1909,  Emhaphion  muricatum  occurred  in  infested  fields 
in  company  with  the  swarms  of  E.  opaca. 

The  ScolytidsB  of  Hokkaido:  Their  relation  to  forest  injury,  Y.  Niisima 
{Jonr.  Col.  Agr.  Tohoku  Imp.  Univ.,  3  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  109-179,  pis.  7,  figs.  »).— 
In  this  account  of  the  bark  beetles  of  the  Japanese  Island  of  Hokkaido,  G4 
species  are  recorded  of  which  16  are  described  as  new  to  science.  Generic 
tables  are  given  for  the  Feparation  of  many  of  the  species,  and  a  host  plant  list 
of  the  beetles  is  appended. 

[Cave  beetles],  R.  Jeannel  (Arch.  Zool.  Expt.  ct  Gdn.,  5.  scr.,  1  (1909),  pp. 
kk^-532,  pis.  8;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  716. 
'fJT). — ^A  report  on  cave  beetles  found  by  the  author  in  France  and  Algeria. 
Sixty-one  species  are  recorded  from  54  French  caves  and  26  species  from 
Algerian  caves.    A  bibliography  of  34  titles  is  a[>pended. 

A  parasite  on  the  asparagrus  beetle,  II.  T.  Febnald  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2 
(1909),  No.  i,  pp.  278,  279).— The  species  of  Tetrastichus  descTilml  In  the  article 
al)gtracted  below  was  ob8er\*ed  by  the  author  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  In  June  ovi- 
positing In  the  eggs  of  the  asparagus  beetle.  This  iiarasite  was  also  observed 
at  Concord,  Mass. 
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Two  new  species  of  the  genus  Tetrastichus,  J.  C.  Crawford  (Proc.  Bni,  80c. 
Wa9h.f  11  {1909),  No,  3,  p.  150). — Teirastichiu  asparagi  reared  from  eggs  of 
the  asparagus  beetle  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  T.  hunteri  reared  from  the  larva 
of  the  boll  weevil  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  are  de8cril)ed  as  new  to  science. 

The  biolo£ry  and  morpholo£ry  of  one  of  the  parasites  (Apanteles  glomera- 
tos)  of  the  cabba^  butterfly,  R.  Weissenbebo  {Sitzber,  OeselU  Naturf.  Fretmde 
Berlin,  1908,  No,  1,  pp,  1-18,  figs,  9), — Tills  parasite  of  Pieris  iMrassicfE  is  said 
to  be  unusually  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin. 

A  synopsis  of  the  American  species  of  Scolioneurins,  A.  D.  Macgillivkat 
(Ann.  Ent.  8oe,  Amer,,  2  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  259-271).— Two  genera  and  4  apedes 
of  sawflies  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Observations  on  the  biologry  of  ticks,  B.  GALU-VAumo  (CentbL  Bakt.  [etc], 
1.  Aht,  Orig.,  47  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  611,  612,  fig.  1).— Notes  on  the  biology  of 
Ixodes  hexagonus  and  /.  ricinus. 

Kotes  on  mites  affecting  chickens,  G.  W.  Hebrick  (Jour,  Econ,  Ent.,  i 
{1909),  No.  5,  pp.  Ski,  $42). — Young  cliickens  in  the  poultry  yards  at  Agri- 
cultural College,  Miss.,  are  reported  to  have  been  affected  during  the  sommeri 
of  1908  and  1909,  by  Trombidium  larvce.  The  mites  were  found  nearly  buried 
in  nodules  wblch  had  been  formed  about  them.  Affected  chicles  seem  to  con- 
tract a  diarrhea,  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  die.  The  mites  are 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  a  high  mortality  among  chickens  in  the  South. 

Ticks  and  other  blood-sucking  arthropoda  [in  Jamaica],  R.  Newstkad 
(Ann.  Trop.  Med,  and  Par.,  3  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  421-469,  pis.  4,  figs.  2).— This 
account  is  based  upon  investigations  conducted  in  Jamaica  from  the  end  ot 
November,  1908,  to  the  end  of  January,  1909.  The  greater  part  of  the  r^JMt 
is  given  up  to  the  ticks  which  by  their  vast  numbers  have  rend^^d  nearly  all 
the  grazing  districts  of  the  island  un^idurable  to  man  and  a  veritable  league 
to  domesticated  animals. 

The  author  first  discusses  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  ticks,  effect  of  win 
and  water  on  ticks  and  their  eggs,  dissemination  of  cattle  ticks  by  various 
agencies,  prevailing  conditions  under  which  pastures  are  either  most  free  or 
most  infested  with  ticks,  longevity  of  ticks  without  access  to  a  host,  and  tlie 
life  cycle  und  structural  characters  of  ticks,  and  presents  an  artificial  key  to 
the  Jamaica  ticks. 

Eight  8i)ecies  of  ticks  which  occur  in  Jamaica  are  considered  of  which  all 
but  the  fowl  tick  (Argas  persicus  miniatus)  were  found  by  the  author.  The 
cattle  tick  (Margaropus  annulatus  australis)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  in 
the  island,  90  to  95  per  cent  of  those  found  being  of  this  species.  Rkipi- 
cephalus  sanguineus  is  said  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  dogs.  The 
tropical  horse  tick  (Dermaeenior  niiens)  is  reported  to  be  fairly  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  island.  Amblyomma  cajennense,  which,  next  to  the  cattle 
tick,  is  the  most  abundant  si)ecie8  in  Jamaica,  is  generally  distributed  in  all 
localities  where  domestic  animals  are  kept  and  Is  a  great  pest  to  man.  A. 
maeulatum  was  collected  in  the  Mandeville  district  of  Manchester.  A. 
(liftsimilc  was  collected  from  the  so-called  bull  frog  (Bufo  marinus),  and  a 
single  specimen  of  a  species  of  Aponomma  was  taken  from  a  lizard  (Anolis 
sp.)  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Mysore  cattle  are  almost  totally 
immune  to  the  attack  of  ticks  and  that  the  ticks  show  a  preference  for  cattle 
which  have  little  or  no  Indian  or  Spanish  strain  in  their  blood. 

The  natural  enemies  of  ticks  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Jamaica  are  the 
8avanah  blackbird  (Quisealus  crassirostris),  the  food  of  which  consists  chiefly 
of  insects  and  ticks,  the  Savanah  or  parrot-billed  blackbird  (Crotophaga  ami), 
the  domestic   fowl,   lizards,   and   the  bull   frog    (Bufo  marinus).    Remedial 
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m^asurefi,  including  burning  over  pastures,  cattle  washes,  and  dips,  are  also 
discussed. 

The  screw  worm  fly  (Chrysomyia  macellaria)  is  said  to  be  a  common  species, 
and  mention  is  made  of  a  case  in  which  3  immature  lar\^ie  were  removed  from 
a  man's  ear.  Other  important  pests  noted  are  Lyperosia  irritans,  the  stable 
fly,  Chrysopa  coaialis,  a  new  blood-sucking  tabanid  (Atylotus  jamaicenais 
n.  sp.),  a  hippoboscid  parasitic  on  birds  {Omithoctona  erythrocephala) ,  also 
one  on  bats  {Trichobius  parasiticus),  the  chiggoe  flea  {Dermatophilus  [Bar- 
copgylla]  penetrans),  and  Anthraw  lucifer. 

Thirty-ninth  annuAl  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  {Ann, 
Rpt,  Ent.  8oc.  Ontario,  S9  (1908),  pp.  152,  pis.  19,  figs.  41), — In  this  report  of 
the  society  numerous  papers  are  included,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Reports  on  Insects  of  the  Year,  by  C.  E.  Grant,  J.  B.  Williams,  C.  W.  Nash, 
and  P.  Hahn  (pp.  10-14) ;  The  Interpretation  of  Nature,  by  E.  P.  Felt  (pp. 
23-30) ;  a  report  of  Entomology  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  held  at 
Cornell  I'niversity,  July,  1908,  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  31,  32)  ;  The  Economic 
Importance  and  Food  Habits  of  American  Gall  Midges,  by  E.  P.  Felt  (pp.  43- 
46) ;  Observations  on  the  Sorghum  Midge,  by  R.  C.  Treheme  (pp.  47-49)  ; 
Bydrttcia  micacea,  especially  In  Canada,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  49-51)  ;  Further 
Notes  on  the  Coccldse  of  Ontario,  by  T.  D.  ^arvis  (pp.  52-54) ;  Some  EiUemies 
of  Ontario  Oxjcidffi,  by  J.  W.  Eastham  (pp.  54-56)  ;  Some  Beetle  Haunts,  by 
F.  J.  A.  Morris  (pp.  56-63) ;  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Lachnosternas  In  1908, 
by  J.  D.  Eivans  (p.  66)  ;  Apparatus  for  Collecting  Small  Arthropods  Terrestrial 
and  Aquatic,  by  T.  D.  Jarvls  (pp  66-69)  ;  A  Catalogue  of  the  Gall  Insects  of 
Ontario,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  a  bibliography,  by  T.  D.  Jarvls  (pp. 
70-08) ;  Entomological  Record,  1908,  by  J.  Fletcher  and  A.  Gibson  (pp.  99-116) ; 
Insects  of  the  Year  1908  at  Ottawa,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  116-120)  ;  an  account  of 
the  Present  Condition  of  the  Work  Connected ,  with  the  Importation  of  the 
Foreign  Parasites  of  the  Gip^  and  Brown-tail  Moths,  by  L.  O.  Howard  (pp. 
121-124)  ;  The  Strawberry  Weevil,  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  124,  125)  ;  Injurious 
Insects  in  Ontario  in  1908,  by  C.  J.  S.  Bethune  (pp.  128-135) ;  Injurious  In- 
sects of  Quebec  in  1908,  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  135-138)  ;  and  Life  History  of 
EuchiBtias  oregonensis,  by  H.  H.  Lyman  (pp.  145-147). 

Beport  on  parasitic  and  injurious  insects,  1907-8,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  (Syd- 
ney, N.  8.  W.:  Govt.,  1909,  pp.  115,  pis.  22).— This  report  consists  of  3  parts. 

Part  1  (pp.  1-57)  is  a  general  report  on  the  author's  trip,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  648).  It  deals  with  the  commercial  value  of  Introduced  para- 
sites in  dealing  with  insect  pests,  the  range  and  spread  of  fruit  flies  and  the 
methods  adopted  In  other  countries  to  check  them,  the  value  of  parasites  In 
exterminating  fruit  flies,  and  the  habits  of  cosmopolitan  Insect  pests. 

In  part  2  (pp.  58-72),  notes  are  presented  on  parasites  and  Insects  that  have 
been  introduced  from  foreign  countries  to  check  or  exterminate  Injurious  In- 
secta  In  part  8  (pp.  73-115),  a  general  a<?count  is  given  of  the  flies  belonging 
to  the  family  TrypetidiB  that  damage  sound  fruit,  with  descriptions  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  their  habits  and  range,  and  suggestions  for  destroying  them. 
Four  species,  Dacus  frenchi  and  D.  omatissimun  from  New  Caledonia,  D.  cur- 
ripennis  from  FIJI,  and  Ceratitis  striata  from  Ceylon,  are  described  as  new  to 
science. 

The  i>rliioipal  insects  injurious  to  horticulture  during  1906-7,  M.  H. 
SwENK  (Ann.  Rpt.  Nehr.  Hort.  8oc.,  39  (WOH),  pp.  1J,1-15H,  flgs.  73).— Previ- 
ously noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  114G). 

(Some  olive  insects  in  Spain],  N.  GarcIa  (Boh  Agr.  T^c.  y  Econ.,  I  (1909), 
Nqs.  $,  pp.  261-2H0;  5,  pp.  457-^66').— The  species  for  which  biological  notes 
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and  remedial  measures  are  here  given  are  Lccanium  oIc<f^  Capnodium  ol4Fopki' 
lum^  Prays  oItcf,  Pysilla  o/^tr,  Phlrpathrips  olece,  and  Cossus  ligniperda. 

Insect  work  on  the  shade  and  ornamental  trees  in  Brooklyn  for  1900, 
J.  J.  Levisou  {Jour,  Econ,  EnU,  2  (1909),  No,  5,  pp,  S6S,  S64). — It  is  reported 
that  in  1900  23,000  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  was  used,  over  40,000  trees  beins 
sprayed.  The  tussock  moth  and  Datana  ministra  were  the  most  numenms 
caterpillars.  Other  important  enemies  were  elm-leaf  beetle,  scurftr  and  oyster- 
shell  scales,  Allan  thus  and  Cynthia  moths  and  the  bagworm.  New  pests  whidi 
are  becoming  formidable  are  the  linden  borer  {Saperda  vesiita)  on  the  Euro- 
pean lindens  and  the  hickory  bark  borer  (Scolytus  quadrispino9U8)  on  all 
species  of  hickories. 

Beport  of  the  nursery  inspector,  A.  R  Stene  (Ann,  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr,  B,  /..  24 
(1908),  pp.  115-lSS,  pis,  ^).— A  bHef  report  of  the  work  for  1908.  including 
accounts  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle  and  tussock  moth. 

Orchard  spraying.  Orchard  protection  work,  F.  Shebman,  Jr.  (Bui,  Tf,  C. 
Dept.  Ayr,,  SO  {1909),  No,  6,  pp,  45,  figs.  i2).— This  bulletin  gives  an  account 
of  the  more  important  items  in  connection  with  the  spraying  of  fruit  orchards, 
and  also  a  description  of  the  more  important  lines  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
division  of  entomology  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Station  for  the  protection  of 
the  fruit-growing  interests.  A  list  of  the  larger  fruit  growers  of  the  State  is 
appended. 

Demonstration  work  in  economic  entomology,  F.  Sherman,  Jr.  (Jour,  EcotL 
Ent,  2  (1909),  No,  5,  pp,  396-Sj^I,  pi.  1).— An  account  is  given  of  this  work  as 
carried  out  in  North  Carolina.  During  1908,  an  apple  spraying  demonstration 
was  conducted  in  each  of  5  different  counties  in  the  apple-growing  section  and  in 
1909  the  work  was  extended  to  12  other  counties.  Very  satisfactory  results  are 
reported  to  have  been  obtained. 

Control  of  household  insects,  E.  P.  Felt  (N,  T,  State  Mus,  Bui.  129,  pp.  47, 
figs,  S^). — Tender  insects  as  disease  carriers  the  author  considers  the  typhoid 
or  house  fly,  fruit  fly,  malarial  mosquito  (Anopheles  macuHpennis) ,  and  the 
yellow  fever  mosquito  (Stegomyia  calopus).  The  cluster  fly  (Pollenia  rudis), 
wasps  and  hornets,  the  rain  barrel  mosquito  (Culex  pipiens),  salt  marsh  mos- 
quito (C.  sollicitans),  house  fleas,  bedbug,  t)edbug  hunter  (Opsicastus  persona- 
tus),  and  house  centipede  (Scutigera  forceps)  are  the  annoying  forms  dis- 
cussed. The  fabric  pests  mentioned  are  clothes  mothi^  carpet  l>eetles.  silver 
fish  (Lepisma  domestiea),  book  louse  (Atropos  divinatoria),  white  ants  and 
crickets.  The  food  pests  considered  are  house  ants,  cockroaches,  larder  beetle, 
cheese  8kip[>er  (Piophila  easei),  and  several  cereal  and  seed  pests.  Directions 
for  fumigattuu  with  hydrocyanlc-acId  gas  are  appended. 

FOODS— HUKAN  HTTTSITIOK. 

Dietary  studies  in  public  institutiona  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Office  Expt  Stat. 
Bui.  22S,  pp.  .98).— This  bulletin  contains  two  papers,  namely.  Dietary  Studies 
In  Public  Institutions  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Emma  Smedley  and  R.  D.  Milner, 
and  Dietary  Studies  In  Public  Institutions  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  H.  L.  Knight, 
H.  A.  Pratt,  and  C.  F.  Langworthy. 

In  the  first  of  these  pni)ers  the  results  are  reported  of  a  dietary  study  In  a 
home  for  old  ladles  and  of  one  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  of  the  data  obtained 
regarding  the  selection  of  food,  methods  of  preparation,  and  other  questions  of 
institution  management.  On  an  average,  the  food  consumed  per  woman  per 
day  by  the  Inmates  of  the  old  ladies*  home  supplied  58  gm.  protein  and  1,SS2 
calories  of  energy,  the  cost  being  18  ets.  per  woman  per  day.  In  the  orphan 
asylum  the  food  supplied  07.6  gm.  protein  and  1,867  calories  per  child  per  day. 
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In  the  second  of  these  papers  the  results  of  dietary  studies  in  Baltimore  are 
f^ren.  These  studies  were  made  in  homes  for  the  aged  and  in  orphan  asy- 
lums, the  institutions  selected  being  regarded  as  typical  of  those  under  munici- 
pal management,  in  which  economy  is  a  prerequisite,  and  those  under  private 
management  in  which  there  may  be  opportunity  for  more  liberal  expenditures. 
The  objects  of  this  investigation,  as  of  the  studies  in  Philadelphia,  were  to 
secure  data  regarding  the  food  consumption  of  aged  persons  and  young  chil- 
dren for  use  in  formulating  dietary  standards,  to  obtain  additional  data  re- 
garding problems  of  institution  mangement,  and  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  institution  itself  of  securing  information  of  the 
character  supplied  by  such  nutrition  studies. 

The  data  regarding  the  food  consumption  in  the  institutions  studied  are  sum- 
marized in  the  table  below.  Bayview  Allium,  one  of  the  institutions  included, 
is  the  Baltimore  city  almshouse,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  aged 
men  and  women.  In  the  case  of  the  other  institution  the  name  shows  whether 
the  inmates  were  aged  persons  or  children. 

Summary  of  studies  icith  aged  persons  and  children  in  public  institutions  in 

Baltimore, 


Location  and  subjects  of 


Bayview  Asylum: 

Regular  Inmates,  males. . 
Chronic  inmates,  males . . 
Receiving- ward  inmates, 

males 

Average  of  3  studies 

Women  inmates,  per  wo- 
man per  day 

Women    inmates,    per 

man  per  day  basis 

Average  of  4  studies 

Entire  institution  « 

Aged  women's  iiome,  per 

woman  per  day 

Aged  men's  home,  per  man 

per  day 

German      Aged      People's 

Home,  per  man  per  day.... 

Home  for  Colored  Children, 

boys 

German    Orphan    Asylum, 

boys 

German    Orphan    Asylum, 
gMa 


Num- 
ber of 
persons 

in 
study. 


136 
82 

82 


111 


111 
411 


Aver- 
age 


Yean. 


Aver- 


Nutrlents  and  energy. 


In  food  eaten. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Pounds.  Omnu. 
144 

I         93 


137.0 


111 
121 

85 

106 
117 
96 

85 

83  I 

74 

50 


Energy. 


Cal9. 
2,901 
2,076 

2,274 
2,504 

1,924 

2,406 
2,453 
2,396 

2,206 

2,339 

2,225 

1.677 


59.2  1 

74.3  ) 


65   1,798 


In  food  wasted. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Energy. 


Chnnu. 
4 
2 


Cal». 
97 
45 


134 
168 


306 

304 

265 

44 

55 


Proportion  In 
food  wasted. 


SS:  |En«n?y. 


Pnct. 
3 
2 


Perct. 
3 
2 


14 
13 
12 
3 


a  Calculated  from  food  purchased. 

The  results  of  the  Investigations  reported  in  this  bulletin  are  discussed  in 
comparison  with  data  obtained  elsewhere  and  with  reference  to  dietary  stand- 
ards for  aged  persons  and  for  children. 

"  On  the  basis  of  the  work  reported  in  this  bulletin  and  other  available  data, 
it  seems  fair  to  propose  0.9  as  the  factor  representing  the  proportion  of  protein 
and  energy  required  in  old  age  by  a  man  or  woman  as  compared  with  a  man 
at  moderate  muscular  work  during  the  period  of  full  vigor,  and  0.7  to  0.8  as 
the  factor  representing  the  relative  food  requirement  for  extreme  old  age.  The 
actual  quantities  of  protein  and  energy  will  vary  according  to  the  basis  of  com- 
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parison  selected,  whether  it  be  food  purchased,  food  eaten,  or  food  dige^ed. 
The  standard  proposed  is  generous  rather  than  the  reverse  and  is  in  accord 
with  American  food  habits,  and  seems  a  reasonable  guide  for  use  in  institatioos 
or  homes  in  planning  diet  for  the  aged»  ... 

"  While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  external  muscular  work 
performed  by  the  children  in  these  studies,  they  are  known  to  have  been  mod- 
erately active,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  their  diet  can  have  been  excessive 
in  either  protein  or  energy.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
protein  in  the  first  study  or  the  energy  in  the  second  can  have  been  sufficient 
for  their  best  development  It  was  noted  in  the  individual  discussions  of  tbeae 
two  studies  that  while  the  nutrients  and  energy  supplied  by  the  diets  corre- 
siK>nded  fairly  closely  to  the  generally  accepted  standards,  the  children  appear^ 
to  the  observer  to  be  rather  l>elow  the  average  in  general  physical  development. 
Wh!le  there  was  little  sickness  in  the  institutions,  the  children  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  younger  tibian  they  were,  and  this  before  any  effort  had  been  made 
to  weigh  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Crerman  Orphan  Asylum  the  body  weiglits 
were  carefully  taken,  so  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  error  from  that  source. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  standards  for  older  cliildren,  the  most  reason- 
able deduction  seems  to  be  that  the  present  standards  for  children  from  9  to  12 
years  old  are  a  trifle  low.  Many  more  observations  of  the  diet  of  normal 
children  are  necessary  before  the  exact  amounts  required  can  be  determined. 
In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  allow  anything  below  the  standard  amounts  in  children's  diets,  and 
in  most  cases  dietitians  would  be  quite  Justified  in  exceeding  them  somewhat*" 

Physiological  and  medical  observations  [including  food  habits],  A.  Hsd- 
LioKA  (Smilhsn,  Inst.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Bui.  Si,  pp.  IX -{-^60,  pU.  28, 
figs.  2). — In  this  bulletin,  which  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Indians  of  the 
southwestern  United  States  and  northern  Mexico,  the  author  has  included,  in 
addition  to  other  topics,  a  large  amount  of  data  regarding  the  food  habits, 
growth  and  development  clothing,  and  dwellings,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
studies  of  muscular  force  made  with  a  dynamometer. 

The  principal  article  of  diet  of  the  different  tribes  is  maize  which  is  pre- 
pared for  use  in  various  ways.  Wheat  is  also  used.  Next  in  importance  are 
meat,  fat,  and  beans.  Meat  Is  scarce,  and  **  beef  and  mutton  are  generally 
preferred  fresh,  but  are  also  cut  in  thin  strips  and  preserved  by  drying  in  the 
sun,  constituting  the  so-called  'jerked  meat'  Fresh  meat  is  prepared  chiefly  by 
roasting  near  a  fire  on  one  or  more  sticks;  or  it  is  cooked  with  com  or  wheat 
and  occasionally  other  vegetables,  in  a  stew.  Fat  and  marrow  are  more  liked 
and  apparently  better  assimilated  by  Indians  of  all  tribes  than  by  the 
whites.  .  .  . 

*' Beans  of  many  varieties  are  a  more  important  article  of  diet  especially 
to  the  Mexican  Indians,  than  meat.  They  are  much  easier  to  procure  and  com- 
bine large  nutritive  value  with  palatabillty.  They  are  generally  cooked  with 
a  little  fat  Into  a  sort  of  stew;  this  is  eaten  with  the  tortilla,  which  serves  as 
a  sf)oon. 

'*  Other  important  articles  of  the  Indian  diet  are  squashes,  melons,  sugar  cane 
In  the  hot  valleys  of  Mexico,  and  wild  and  cultivated  fruit  of  many  varieties, 
as  well  as  plfions  and  other  nuts,  and  some  mushrooma** 

Fruits  and  sometimes  vegetables  are  dried  for  winter  use. 

Many  individual  foods  are  described  and  details  are  given  regarding  the  food 
habits  and  food  preferences  of  different  Indian  tribes. 

"The  unsiK)lled  Indian  of  our  Southwest  and  of  northern  Mexico  is  not 
lazy;  he  may  rather  be  termed  industrious.     Both  men  and  wom^i,  from 
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adolesceDoe,  and  even  earlier,  to  old  age,  do  considerable  work,  though  they 
seldom  hurry,  nor  do  they  care  to  work  for  long  stretches  at  a  time.  Indolence 
is,  however,  quite  prevalent  among  the  more  or  less  degraded  Indians. 

"The  love  of  outdoor  life  and  of  outdoor  si>ort8,  especially  hunting,  horse 
and  foot  races,  and  various  games,  is  general." 

Of  the  different  tribes  the  Otomi  of  northern  Mexico  deserve  special  mention, 
according  to  the  author,  as  they  carry  on  their  backs  bulky  and  heavy  loads  for 
long  distancea 

•*  A  very  large  porportlon  of  the  food  of  the  Otomi  consists  of  tortillas,  beans, 
and  chile.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  tribes  living  in  the  maguey  region,  they 
regard  pulque  as  food."  Only  a  little  food  is  eaten  when  on  the  road.  Ap- 
parently,  these  Indians  are  not  averse  to  other  sorts  of  food  than  those  enumer- 
ated, as  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  pork  products. 

As  regards  the  dynamometer  tests  of  muscular  force,  **  the  pressure  force 
and,  in  younger  subjects,  also  the  traction  appear  on  the  average  slightly  infe- 
rior to  those  in  whites.  ... 

**  The  figures  [recorded]  show  tliat  the  male  Indian,  even  at  his  best,  does  not 
quite  equal,  so  far  as  the  strength  in  his  hands  ana  arms  is  concerned,  a  strong 
white  American;  with  the  women  of  several  of  the  tribes  and  white  working 
women  of  similar  ages  the  relation  would  probably  be  closer. 

'*  Muscular  force  diminishes,  particularly  in  the  males,  with  decrease  in  height 
in  the  tribes.    Tall  individuals  in  the  same  tribe  are  also  the  stronger.** 

An  extended  bibliography  with  explanatory  notes  is  Included  in  the  bulletin, 
and  as  food  is  one  of  the  topics  taken  into  account  in  these  notes,  the  bibliogra- 
phy gives  much  information  as  to  the  amount  of  data  which  has  been  recorded 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  dietetics. 

Waff 68  and  living  [in  Mexico],  W.  W.  Canada  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1910,  iVo.  3685,  p.  1). — Prices  are  given  of  a  number  of  food  prod- 
ucts in  Mexico.  According  to  the  author,  foods  for  a  period  of  years  liave 
steadily  advanced  in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Food  consumption  in  Paris,  J.  Nobmand  (£con.  Franc.,  37  {1909),  II,  No. 
52,  pp.  931-933). — Statistical  data  are  summarized  regarding  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  consumed  in  Paria 

Poodstuifs  in  Siam,  C.  C.  Hansen  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpis.  [U.  8.], 
1910,  No,  3679,  p.  12). — According  to  the  author,  the  main  staple  foods  produced 
in  Slam  are  rice,  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  meat  being  used  in  limited 
quantities  only.  He  notes  further  that  the  demand  for  foreign  articles  of  food 
is  Increasing  and  that  western  methods  of  living  are  gradually  replacing  the 
older  food  habits.  The  foreign  articles  of  food  sold  and  consumed  in  increasing 
quantities  are,  according  to  his  summary,  '*  wheat  flour,  canned  milk,  butter, 
fish,  meats,  fruits,  vegetables.  Jams,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  tinned  biscuits,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  preserved  food." 

[Notes  on  the  food  and  living  conditions  of  natives  of  Tierra  del  Puego], 
C.  W.  Furlong  (Harper's  Mo.  Mag.,  120  (1910),  No.  716,  pp.  217-229,  pi.  1, 
figs.  7,  map  1). — In  an  article  describing  the  Onas,  a  native  tribe  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  whom  the  author  considers  primitive  men  still  living  in  the  Stone  Age, 
information  is  given  regarding  their  food  habits,  living  conditions,  and  physical 
endurance.  The  climate  of  the  region  is  not  favorable  to  rii)ening  grain  and  so 
as  tlie  author  points  out  the  food  of  these  natives  consists  almost  entirely  of 
meat  of  wild  animals,  birds,  the  blubber  of  stranded  whales,  fish,  and  mussels, 
these  foods  being  sup[)lemented  by  a  few  tasteless  berries  in  their  season,  and 
a  round,  sweetisli,  mucilaginous  fungus. 
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The  author  considers  the  Onas  a  tall  people,  the  average  height  of  tie  11  mm 
who  were  measured  being  5  ft.  9  In.  and  states  that  their  life  involves  nsany  hard- 
ships and  much  physical  work  and  that  they  are  capable  of  great  endurance. 

Some  general  principles  of  dietetics,  with  special  remarks  on  proprietary 
foods,  D.  I^  Edsaix  (Jour.  Amcr.  Med,  Asmc,  54  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  193-19$).^ 
On  the  basis  of  his  own  experience  and  other  data,  the  author  discusses  the  Im- 
portance of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  food  values  and  ibod  requirements  in 
invalid  dietetics.  He  also  discusses  proprietary  foods  aud  gives  reasons  for  his 
belief  that  it  Is  not  necessary,  and  seldom  desirable,  to  depend  upon  them  for 
nourishment. 

Proprietary  and  predigrested  foods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pediatrist, 
J.  HowLAND  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  54  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  196-201).— -Tht 
author  discusses  the  character  of  proprietary  foods,  the  use  of  predigested 
medicinal  foods,  and  artificial  ferments  In  Infant  feeding. 

It  is  not,  he  concludes,  **a  narro^r-  view  to  take  that  predigested  medicinal 
foods  have  no  reason  for  existence,  that  proprietary  Infants'  foods  are  unnec- 
essary, and  that  In  pediatrics  we  can  almost  entirely  dlsi)ense  with  [artificial] 
ferments.    The  propositions  are  well  supported  by  fact." 

The  paper  Is  followed  by  a  discussion  which  Includes  also  the  paper  noted 
above. 

Malted  foods  (Brit.  Med.  Jour,,  1910,  No,  2558,  p,  85).— Analyses  of  a  num- 
ber of  commercial  malted  foods  are  reported. 

Most  of  the  malt  preparations  commonly  called  malted  foods  ''  consist  of  a 
farinaceous  material — most  frequently  wheat  flour — mixed  with  malt  floor, 
that  is,  the  flour  obtained  by  milling  malted  barley,  or  in  some  cases  with  dry 
malt  extract.  The  majority  accordingly  contain  a  large  proportion  of  unaltered 
starch,  and  this  does  not  undergo  digestion  to  any  considerable  extent  when 
the  food  Is  prepared  for  use,  for  the  reason  that  the  diastase  of  the  malt  win 
not  act  on  the  starch  until  it  has  been  gelatinized,  and  when  the  Iieat  Is  solB- 
cient  to  do  this  it  destroys  the  diastase." 

A  malted  food,  as  Is  i)olnted  out,  may  be  expected  to  contain  malt-diastase 
nnd  this  was  determined  in  the  goods  examined  In  addition  to  the  usual  con- 
stituents. It  was  found  to  vary  from  0  to  161  when  determined  according  to 
the  method  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  Codex  test,  in  which  the  ability  of  t 
material  to  digest  Its  own  weight  of  starch  In  30  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
40**  C.  Is  designated  100. 

The  importance  of  fish  as  a  food,  J.  Konio  and  A.  Splittgesber  (ZtscMr. 
Untersuch,  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  497-537,  fig,  i).— A  large 
amount  of  data  is  summarized  and  discussed  regarding  the  curing  of  fish.  Its 
composition  and  nutritive  value,  and  Its  importance  as  food,  and  analyses  are 
rGrK>rted  of  fish  and  fish  products,  which  Include  creatln  and  other  meat  bases, 
nnd  the  proiwrtion  of  dlflTerent  nitrogenous  constituents  as  well  as  eiemeuUiT 
analyses.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  fish  flesh  was  also  determined  as  ^x»ll  ns 
the  elementary  composition,  energy  value,  and  constants  of  fish  fat,  and  artificial 
digestion  exiieriments  with  fish  flesh  were  made  In  comparison  with  meat. 

In  general,  the  authors  conclude  that  flsh  flesh  Is  as  easily  and  as  well 
digested  as  meat  and  that  it  may  constitute  a  very  important  source  of  nutrltire 
material.  T'nder  usual  conditions  in  Germany  fresh-water  fish  sell  for  much  the 
same  price  as  meat,  while  salt-water  fish  are  considerably  cheaper.  It  follows, 
therefore,  according  to  the  authors,  that  sea  fish  must  be  selected  If  It  Is 
desireti  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  diet  by  using  fish  In  place  of  meat 

The  use  of  sulphurous  acid  in  chopped  meat  and  the  compMOsitioii  of  some 
preservative  salts,  W.  Brkmi-»  and  R.  Beythien  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  «. 
Oenussmtl.,  18  (1000),  No,  10,  pp.  503-S00).—The  results  are  reported  of  the 
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examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  chopped  meat  with  special  reference 
to  appearance  and  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  and  sodium  sulphite  present. 
Information  is  also  given  regarding  the  composition  of  some  commercial  meat 
preservatives. 

Cooking  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  C.  Barnabd  {Housekeeping  ExpU  Sta. 
[Conn.}  Bui.  6,  pp.  17,  dgm.  1). — A  numl)er  of  recipes  are  given  for  cooking 
meats  in  which  so-called  fireless  cookers  are  used,  the  recipes  being  based  on  the 
author's  experimental  studies  of  the  problem.  Comparison  is  made  with  the 
usual  methods  of  cookery. 

He  concludes  that  "by  means  of  fireless  cooking  the  thrifty  housewife  can. 
with  very  little  money  and  the  minimum  of  labor,  supply  her  table  with  good 
and  abundant  food  that  is  not  only  cheap  but  nourishing,  and  that  can,  at  the 
same  time,  be  made  attractive  and  acceptable  on  any  table." 

I«ecitliin  and  other  components  of  egg  yolks,  E.  Tornani  {Bol.  Chim.  Farm,, 
48  {1909),  pp.  520,  521;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  564, 
II,  p.  818). — ^According  to  the  author,  the  proportion  of  lecithin  in  egg  yolks 
varies  considerably.  The  yolks  of  eggs  which  have  apparently  kept  well  exhibit 
after  a  time  marked  alterations  in  composition,  especially  with  respect  to 
their  lecithin  and  cholesterol  content.  Marked  differences  are  noted  be- 
tween fertilized  and  unfertilized  eggs. 

The  hexone  bases  from  egg  white,  H.  G.  Chapman  and  J.  M.  Petbie  {Jour. 
Physiol.,  S9  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  341-345) .—According  to  the  authors'  determina- 
tions, the  protein  of  egg  white  contains  2.39  per  cent  arginin,  O.OG  per  cent 
bistldin,  and  3.19  per  cent  lysin. 

Copper  in  vegetables,  A.  McGill  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Buh  192, 
pp.  11). — The  results  are  reported  of  the  determination  of  copper  In  70  samples 
of  tinned  vegetables,  chiefly  peas  and  of  French  origin,  and  data  are  sum- 
marized regarding  the  use  of  copper  for  greening  foods.  It  was  found  that  the 
copper  in  42  of  the  samples  examined  exceeded  the  71  parts  per  million  which, 
the  author  states,  has  been  mentioned  in  Great  Britain  as  the  maximum  per- 
missible limit 

The  author  states  that  he  is  at  present  unable  "to  advise  definitely  as  re- 
gards small  amounts  of  copper  in  vegetables;  but  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend tliat  medical  opinions  on  the  subject  l>e  obtained." 

Spices  and  how  to  know  them,  W.  M.  Gibbs  {Buffalo,  1909,  pp.  179,  pis.  Jp, 
flgn.  2,  maps  3). — Historical,  descriptive,  and  other  data  are  given  in  this  sum- 
mary of  information  on  spices,  spice  growing  and  marketing.  Among  the  sub- 
jects considered  are  the  early  history  of  spices,  adulterations  of  spices,  and  how 
to  detect  them.  There  are  special  chapters  on  the  different  spices  and  also  a 
chapter  on  seasoning  herbs. 

Coffee  extract  and  coffee  infusion,  H.  Stbunk  {VerOffentl.  Mil.  ^anitufsic, 
1909,  pp.  26,  27;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersueh.  Nahr.  u.  Ocnussmtl.,  18  {1909),  No. 
10,  pp.  616,  6/7).— Noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  K.,  22,  p.  3G9). 

Studies  of  chicory,  F.  Hueppe  {Untcrsuchungen  iihcr  die  Zichorir.  Berlin, 
1908;  rev.  in  Ztschr.  Untersueh.  Nahr.  u,  (hnuHHtntL,  IS  {1909),  No.  10,  pp. 
618,  619). — Analyses  of  air-dried  roast chI  chicory  root  are  rei)orted. 

According  to  the  author,  the  color  of  roasted  chicory  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  innlin  and  sugar  in  the  original  root.  The  imtassium  salts  in  organic  form 
which  chicory  contains,  may,  In  the  author's  opinion,  €»xercise  an  unfavorable 
effect  and  this  and  other  questions  regarding  the  use  of  chicory  are  discussed. 

The  definition  of  cider  proposed  by  the  international  congresses  for  the 
suppression  of  adulteration  held  at  Geneva  and  Paris,  Triklle  (RitL  fioc. 
Nat.  Agr.  France,  69  {1909).  No.  H,  pp.  730-740).— A  summary  of  data  and 
critical  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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The  effact  of  the  Gloeosporiom  disease  on  the  composition  of  cniTftnt  winit, 
K.  MClleb  {Centbl  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht,  24  {1909),  No.  5-7,  pp.  155-158).— The 
analytical  data  reported  and  discussed  showed  that  the  presence  of  this  currant 
disease  affected  unfavorably  the  composition  of  currant  wine. 

Ck>mbinations  in  which  phosphorus  occurs  in  wine,  P.  Cables  (BuL  Amoc 
Chim.  8ucr.  ct  Distill,  27  {1909),  No,  S,  pp.  217-223).— \  number  of  determina- 
tions are  reported  of  the  total  pho^horus  and  phosphorus  in  mineral  and  or- 
ganic combination  in  wines  in  the  Gironde  region. 

The  sulphur  dioxid  content  of  beer,  Vuaflabt  {AntK  Falsi/.,  2  {1909).  No. 
H,  pp.  534,  535). — Of  the  111  samples  examined  97  contained  from  1  to  10  mg. 
])er  liter  of  sulphur  dioxid  and  the  remaining  samples  larger  quantities. 

Studies  of  the  composition  of  Martinique  rums,  A.  Bonis  {Ann.  FaUif.,  2 
(1909),  No.  14,  pp,  521-527). — On  the  basis  of  a  considerable  number  of  an- 
alyses which  are  reiwrted,  the  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  goods  under  con- 
sideration. 

Food  inspection  decisions  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decisions  111,  p.  1; 
112,  pp,  3). — ^The  subjects  included  are  the  lal)eling  of  yeast  and  an  amend nwnt 
to  Regulation  28  which  concerns  labeling  of  derivatives. 

With  respect  to  yeast,  the  position  of  the  Department  is  **  that  the  term  *  can- 
pressed  yeast  \  without  qualification,  means  distillers*  yeast  without  admixture 
of  starch. 

"  That  if  starch  and  distillers*  yeast  be  mixed  and  compressed  such  prodact 
is  misbranded  if  lat>eled  or  sold  simply  under  the  name  'compressed  yeast*. 
Such  a  mixture  or  compound  should  be  labeled  *  compressed  yeast  and  starch  *. 

"  Tliat  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  decomposed  yeast  under  any  label." 

Notices  of  Judgment  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  123-133,  pp. 
16). — The  subjects  included  are  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  >-anilla 
extract,  wheat  flour,  sirup,  buckwheat  fiour,  lemon  extract,  rye  flour,  and  olive 
oil;  the  adulteration  of  milk;  and  the  misbranding  of  canned  com. 

Official  inspections  {Maine  8ta.  Off.  Insp.  16,  pp.  153-164). — f^m  an  exam- 
ination of  a  numl)er  of  samples  of  commercial  thickeners  for  ice  cream  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  these  goods  contain  "no  injurious  materials.  They 
consist  for  the  most  imrt  of  starchy  materials  or  gelatin  with  very  liberal 
amounts  of  sugar.  They  are  evidently  prepared  chiefly  because  of  the  high 
price  at  which  comparatively  inexpensive  materials  can  be  sold.  The  intelligent 
maker  of  ice  cream  will  buy  starch,  gelatin,  or  whatever  he  prefers  to  use  in 
his  cream  direct  at  what  the  goods  are  really  worth  in  the  market" 

A  sample  of  maple  sugar  used  for  making  maple  sirup  was  declared  unlawful 
because  it  had  been  so  purified  by  crystallization  tliat  the  characteristic  maple 
flavoring  materials  were  not  present,  "  but  the  case  was  not  prosecuted  as  all 
concerned  in  the  matter  had  evidently  acted  In  good  faith." 

A  number  of  jams.  Jellies,  and  preserves  were  examined.  Brief  statem^ts  are 
made  rejcardlng  the  examination  of  whisky  and  rice,  and  cold  storage  and  pre- 
Kerved  eggs  and  the  use  of  chemicals  in  foods  are  discussed. 

Eeport  of  the  department  of  food  and  drugrs,  State  Board  of  Health,  for 
October,  1909,  11.  E.  Babnabp  {Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  12  {1909),  No.  10, 
p.  H3). — During  the  month  125  samples  of  sausage,  dried  beef,  and  other  food 
products  were  examined,  of  which  20  were  found  to  be  illegal. 

Inspectors'  reports  for  the  month  of  October,  1909  {Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd. 
HcaUh,  12  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  143-1^6).— Information  Is  summarised  regardUig 
the  in8i)ection  of  grocery  stores,  meat  markets,  dairies,  and  restaurant  and 
hotel  kitchens.  The  great  majority  of  the  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets 
visited  were  in  good  condition,  but  in  general  the  condition  of  the  dairies  and 
hotel  and  restaurant  kitchens  was  unsatisfactory. 
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[Examination  of  food  and  drugs  and  inspection  work  for  November ], 
H.  E.  Barnard  {Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd,  Health,  12  {1909),  No,  11,  PP-  157-160).— 
Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  drugs,  beverages,  and  food  products,  and  the  Inspection  of  grocery  stores, 
restaurants,  and  similar  places  of  business. 

Text-book  of  human  physiology,  N.  Zuntz  and  A.  Loewy  {Lehrhuch  dcr 
Physiologic  dcg  Menschcn.  Leipaic,  1909,  pp.  XII^JGS,  pis,  2,  figs.  306). — The 
various  chapters  in  this  comprehensive  text-boolc  of  physiology  are  contributed 
by  a  number  of  different  authors. 

Of  special  interest  to  students  of  nutrition  are  those  on  General  Physiology, 
by  M.  Verwom;  Chemical  CJompositlon  of  the  Animal  Body,  by  J.  MUller;  Gen- 
eral Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves,  by  O.  Weiss ;  Physiology  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System,  by  S.  Exner;  Functions  of  the  Peripheral  Nerve  System,  by 
A.  KreidI ;  Mechanics  of  Body  Motion,  by  R.  du  Bols-Ueymoud ;  The  Chemistry 
of  ilespiration,  by  J.  E.  Johansson ;  The  Mechanics  and  Innervation  of  Resplra- 
tioa^  by  R.  du  Bois-Reymond ;  Partial  Digestion,  by  Ellenberger  and  Scheunert ; 
ReiViration  and  Assimilation,  by  Splro;  Urine  and  Urine  Formation,  by 
Cokiiheim;  Excretion  Through  the  Skin,  by  R.  Metzner;  Internal  Secretions 
and  Their  Chemical  Relation  to  Body  Processes,  by  R.  Metzner;  Metabolism  of 
Matter  and  Energy,  by  N.  Zuntz;  and  Reproduction  and  Growth,  by  A.  Ixjewy. 

In  the  section  on  internal  secretions  the  relation  of  the  thyroid  and  para- 
thyroid secretions,  the  secretions  of  the  hypophysis,  the  suprarenal  capsule, 
and  the  thymus,  pancreas,  and  spleen  are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the 
modem  theories  of  the  chemical  regulation  of  body  processes. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  metabolism  of  matter  and  energy,  Professor  Zuntz 
discusses  general  problems,  summarizes  the  results  of  his  own  extensive  studies 
of  methods  and  the  results  of  his  experimental  work,  and  devotes  attention  to 
respiration  experiments,  respiration  calorimeter  experiments,  and  those  in 
which  the  respiratory  quotient  is  determined.  Nitrogen  metabolism,  over- 
feeding, the  Importance  of  mineral  constituents,  the  selection  of  food  under 
different  conditions,  the  protein  requirements  of  man  In  different  circumstances^ 
the  factors  which  influence  protein  requirements,  nitrogen  metabolism  in  the 
body  during  growth  and  repair,  condiments  In  relation  to  nutrition,  and  similar 
questions  are  also  considered. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  dietary  standards  he  concludes  that  since 
the  relation  between  resistance  to  different  infectious  diseases  and  the  protein 
content  of  the  diet  is  not  known,  it  is  not  desirable  at  the  present  time  to 
diminish  generally  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  diet  below  80  gm.  per  day  for 
an  adult  man.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  such  a  quantity  of  protein  entirely  from 
vegetable  foods  if  they  are  wisely  selected,  but  he  considers  It  much  easier  and 
more  agreeable  to  use  animal  foods  in  reasonable  quantity  in  combination  with 
the  cereals  and  vegetables  which  are  less  rich  in  nitrogen  in  order  that  the 
needed  amount  of  nitrogen  and  fat  may  be  secured. 

In  their  introduction  the  editors  state  that  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  designed 
especially  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  and  physicians. 

Nutrition  diseases — a  text-book  for  physicians  and  students,  F.  ITmbeb 
{Lehrhuch  der  Emdhrung  und  der  StofftcechsclkraTvkheiten  fiir  Arzte  und 
Studicrendc.  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1909,  pp.  Vni-\-402,  pis,  10,  figs.  19). ^In  addi- 
tion to  chapters  on  corpulence,  diabetes,  gout,  the  less  common  disease  of  inter- 
mediary protein  cleavage,  and  similar  topics,  the  author  discusses  food  and 
nutrients  in  general,  food  cures  in  the  case  of  the  insufficiently  nourished,  and 
artificial  feeding.  Though  the  last  mentioned  chapters  are  perhaps  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  nutrition,  a  large  amount  of  data  of  general  interest 
will  be  found  In  the  sections  which  deal  with  pathological  questions,  particu- 
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larly  with  referaice  to  carbohydrate  foods  and  their  relation  to  diabetes,  nitrof- 
euous  foods  and  their  relation  to  gout,  and  similar  topics. 

The  science  of  nutrition,  G.  Lusk  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1909,  t.  ed., 
rev,  and  cnl.,  pp,  402,  figs,  IS,  dgtn,  1), — ^The  author  states  that  this  edition 
differs  from  the  preceding  edition  (E.  8.  R.,  18,  p.  056)  chiefly  in  contahiiDg 
facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  earlier  volume  was  published. 

"  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  review  the  scientific  substratum  upon  which  n^ts 
the  knowledge  of  nutrition  both  In  health  and  In  disease." 

The  protein  question  in  the  li^ht  of  recently  acquired  facts,  E.  Abdeshal- 
DEN  {Bcr.  Dcut.  Pharm.  Oesell.,  19  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  451-477).— A  digest  of 
data. 

Bo  differences  in  the  structure  of  proteins  imply  difterences  in  nutritive 
value?  J.  ZisTEBEB  (Ztschr.  Biol,  53  (1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  157-200).— From 
studies  of  casein,  muscle  protein,  and  aleuroue,  a  special  proteid  preparation 
made  from  wheat,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
physiological  effect  of  proteids  attributable  to  differences  in  composition,  but 
that  although  there  are  decided  differences  In  the  cleavage  products  of  proteids, 
the  differences  In  physiological  value  are  not  great  enough  to  have  practical 
value.  The  experimental  work  was  carried  on  with  dogs  and  the  income  and 
outgo  of  nitrogen  was  taken  Into  account  as  well  as  other  similar  factors. 

The  effects  of  a  meat  diet  upon  the  organism  of  the  rabbit,  Gasnieb  and 
L.  G.  Simon  (Arch.  M^d.  Expt  ct  Anat.  Path.  [Paris],  24  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  721- 
743). — On  the  basis  ot  experiments  which  are  reported,  the  author  concludes 
that  rabbits  are  capable  of  digesting  meat  but  that  animal  protein  is  toxic  to 
them. 

The  importance  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  foods,  H.  Ingle  (Jour.  Rojf. 
Inst.  Puh.  Health,  17  (1909),  No.  12,  pp  736-747).— The  author  summarises  and 
discusses  data  on  the  Importance  of  mineral  constituents  in  animal  feeding  and 
In  infant  and  adult  dietetics,  laying  special  stress  on  the  ratio  of  phoephoms 
pentoxid  to  calcium  oxid. 

In  Infant  feeding  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  "  It  Is  not  the  deficiency  of 
lime,  but  the  pre[K>nderance  of  phosphoric  acid  that  renders  cows*  milk,  espe- 
cially if  pasteurized,  sterilized,  or  '  humanized,*  more  liable  than  human  milk 
to  Induce  malnutrition  of  bone  in  Infants." 

In  discuHsing  farinaceous  foods  with  reference  to  ash  constituents,  analyses  by 
A.  E.  Humphries  of  4  samples  of  typical  modem  flours  are  quoted,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash,  and  phosphorus  pentoxid  being  determined.  In  these  samples  the 
ratio  of  lime  to  phosphorus  pentoxid  varied  from  0.132  to  0.160,  the  average 
being  0.146,  a  value  higher  than  that  recorded  In  earlier  analyses. 

Even  taking  the  recent  higher  figures  Into  account  It  Is  evident.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  that  "  in  flour,  and  thus  in  bread,  etc,  there  Is  a  decided  prepcMiderance 
of  phosphoric  add.  Rye  bread  and  products  made  ft'om  maize,  barley,  and  other 
cereals  also  contain  the  two  mineral  constltutents  in  approximately  similar  pro- 
portions. No  doubt  the  magnesia  present  partially  compensates  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  lime,  but,  after  allowing  for  this,  it  Is  probable  that  for  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  bone  development  there  is  an  undue  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  In  almost  all  cereal  foods. 

*'  In  view  of  what  has  been  shown  with  reference  to  the  ash  constitwaits  of 
cereal  grains,  and  the  fact  that  they  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ordinary 
human  diet  without  111  effects,  it  would  seem  that,  for  adults  at  least  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  lime  should  be  equal  to  the  phosphorous  pentoxid  in  the  whole 
ratio — an  assumption  to  which  several  considerations  had  led  in  discussing 
animal  foods. 
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"This  may  be  due  to  the  requirements  of  man  being  different  to  those  of 
animals,  which  Is,  indeed,  probably  the  case ;  but  another  factor,  which  has  not 
be«i  sufficiently  studied,  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  found  in 
the  ash,  which  is  derived  from  phosphorus  occurring  in  the  food  in  the  state  of 
organic  combination — e.  g.,  in  the  form  of  lecithin. 

**  It  may  be  that  such  phosphorus  is  not  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
body  and  would  therefore  not  act  harmfully  in  bone  nutrition,  and  that  the 
really  important  ratio  Is  that  of  lime  to  the  phosphorus  pentoxid  existing  as  acid 
in  the  food.'  This  aspect  of  the  question  deserves  further  study." 

The  effect  of  a  24-hour  fasting  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  Juice,  L.  Run- 
METER  (ZeniU.  Inn.  Med.,  1909,  No.  10,  pp.  233-241;  abs.  in  Zcntbl.  PhysioU  23 
(1909),  No.  18,  p.  613). — From  experiments  with  a  woman  38  years  old  who  was 
a  professional  faster  the  author  concludes  that  after  a  24-hour  fast  the  stomach 
secretes  only  a  small  amount  of  slimy  liquid.  When  stimulated  by  a  test  break- 
fast, gastric  Juice  is  at  once  secreted,  but  this,  however,  contains  much  less 
hydrochloric  acid  than  is  usual,  the  ratio  being  6:16,  and  also  somewhat  less 
ferment.    The  gastric  Juice,  nevertheless,  was  regarded  as  adequate  for  digestion. 

The  chemistry  of  fat  in  the  intestine,  A.  Richaud  {Presse  MH.  [Parish. 
1909,  No.  102,  pp.  921-923). — In  this  discussion  of  the  subject  the  author  has 
summarized  the  work  of  a  number  of  investigators  on  the  digestibility  of  fat 
and  the  estimation  of  fat  in  the  feces. 

Observations  on  the  influence  of  lactic-acid  ferments  upon  intestinal  pu- 
trefaction in  a  healthy  individual,  Helen  Baldwin  (Jour.  Biol.  Chcm..  7 
{1909)y  No.  1,  pp.  37-48). — The  special  object  of  the  investigation  reported  was 
to  determine  the  effect  of  fermented  milks  In  controlling  intestinal  putrefaction 
when  a  general  mixed  diet,  including  meat,  was  taken. 

According  to  the  author,  it  was  found  "  that  they  exerted  no  specially  favor- 
able influence  in  this  way,  but  in  so  far  as  the  subject's  condition  varied  it  was 
better  when  the  lactlc-acld  ferments  were  not  added  to  the  general  diet." 

**  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  observations  In  this  paper 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  use  of  fermented  milks  alone  or  with  a  diet  free  from 
meat  The  giving  of  protein  In  the  form  of  milk  rather  than  of  meat  regularly 
reduce^  the  amount  of  intestinal  putrefaction.  The  fermented  milks  give  a 
variety  to  a  milk  diet,  they  are  found  by  many  to  be  more  api)etlzlng  and  re- 
freshing than  plain  milk,  and  in  certain  forms  of  gastric  and  Intestinal  indiges- 
tion they  are  better  borne  than  plain  milk." 

Some  effects  of  sodium  benzoate,  D.  R.  Lucas  {Proc.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol,  and 
Med.,  6  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  122-126;  Pure  Products,  5  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  626- 
629;  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  54  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  7Jc9-766').— Quotations 
from  the  author's  summary  of  his  experimental  data  and  conclusions  follow : 

"  Sodium  benzoate,  in  concentrations  of  about  1  per  cent,  preserves  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  are  strongly  acid.  Crystals  of  free  benzoic  acid  often 
appear  in  such  mixtures.  Sodium  benzoate  (1  per  cent)  added  to  weakly 
acid  fruits  and  vegeta'  '^s  does  not  preserve  them  well.  Sodium  benzoate  (1 
per  cent)  added  to  fmi  md  vegetables,  the  acidity  of  which  has  been  neutral- 
ized, does  not  preserve  them.  Pure  apple  juice,  containing  0.1  per  cent  of 
sodium  benzoate,  developed  mold  after  10  days;  commercial  benzoated  cider 
under  the  same  conditions,  without  the  further  addition  of  benzoate,  did  not 
develop  mold  or  otherwise  undergo  degeneration. 

"Acid  fruit  Juices  containing  1  per  cent  of  sodium  benzoate  have  a  biting 
taste,  an  effect  due  to  the  liberated  benzoic  acid.  Milk  or  alkaline  vegetables 
treated  with  sodium  benzoate  (1  per  cent)  do  not  taste  of  benzoic  acid  at  any 
time  during  the  first  24  hours  after  th^  treatment    Aft^r  24  hours,  however, 
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ncid  decom|K)sition  be^^ins  in  milk  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  1  per  cent  of 
sodium  benzoate,  when  the  mixture  tastes  distinctly  of  benzoic  add." 

In  experiments  with  men  to  compare  pure  and  benzoated  cider  the  antbor 
states  that  a  burning  taste,  headache,  and  other  unfavorable  symptoms  were 
noted  with  cider  containing  the  preservative. 

*'  Small  doses  of  sodium  benzoate  given  with  acid  substances  to  patients  with 
albuminuria  aggravated  this  condition  and  caused  alarming  symptoms,  classical 
of  nephritis — for  6  days  thereafter  in  one  subject." 

Some  experiments  with  dogs  on  the  effects  of  benzoic  acid  are*  also  briefly 
reported. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  problems  of  life,  E.  Giglio-Tos  (Lrn  Prohl^mes  de  la  Tie. — /,  La  Sub- 
stance Vivante  et  la  Cytodi^r^se,  Turin,  1900,  pp.  ¥111+286,  figs.  S3;  II,  VOn- 
tog^n^HC  et  aes  ProblHnes,  Cagliari,  1903,  pp.  V-\-368,  figs.  36;  III,  La  FHnm- 
dation  et  VH6rMU^,  Cagliari,  1905,  pp.  VI I +189,  fig.  1;  IV,  La  Variation  et 
VOrigine  des  Esp^ces,  Cagliari,  1910,  pp.  VII +222). — This  work  on  speculative 
biology  attempts  to  Interpret  vital  phenomena  in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
It  is  stated  that  the  nature  of  living  processes  is  more  simple  than  is  generally 
supi)osed,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  assuming  a  special  vital  force  not  known 
to  chemistry  or  physics. 

The  theories  advanced  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  mathematical  formolaa 
Part  1  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  living  substance  and  the  process  of  cdl 
division,  which  is  summarized  in  the  form  of  28  "  laws."  The  development  of 
the  growing  organism  is  discussed  In  part  2  as  consisting  merely  of  chemical 
differentiation  of  tissues.  The  topics  treated  In  part  3  are  fertilization,  matura- 
tion, parthenogenesis,  and  heredity.  The  concluding  part  discusses  variation, 
the  origin  of  8i>ecie8,  adaptation,  and  the  origin  of  life,  and  contains  15  "ra- 
tional laws  of  hybridization  "  and  a  general  summary  of  the  entire  work. 

The  importance  of  slaughterhouse  studies  and  anatomical  investigations 
for  animal  breeding,  H.  Kbaemeb  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oesell.,  24  (1909),  So. 
hh  PP'  662-665). — This  is  a  summary  of  recent  investigations  such  as  those  of 
Seeberger  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  776)  and  others,  on  the  relation  of  form  to  physio- 
logical function  by  studies  of  the  anatomy  of  domesticated  animals  at  slaughter- 
houses and  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  pointed  out  that  further  studies  along 
these  lines  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  practical  breeder. 

The  fitness  of  twins  in  cattle  [and  in  sheep]  for  breeding,  Strebel  (Dent. 
Landw.  Presse,  36  {1909),  No.  84,  pp.  897,  898).— A  discussion  of  data. 

A  study  of  the  Simmeutal  herd  book  kept  at  Hohenheim  since  1885  showed 
that  during  the  period  covered  there  were  2,521  births,  of  which  116  were  twinsw 
In  28  cases  both  were  heifers,  in  35  cases  both  bulls,  and  in  53  cases  the  sexes 
were  unlike.  Twins  were  more  common  with  old  than  with  young  cows  and 
could  be  traced  to  44  out  of  55  bulls  used  during  the  75  years.  There  were  9 
pairs  of  twins  in  the  progeny  of  1  bull  which  was  used  for  2  years.  The 
progeny  of  the  heifer  twins  could  be  traced  in  only  16  cases,  in  half  of  which 
l)oth  twins  were  heifers.  In  three  of  these  cases  both  heifers  were  fertile,  while 
in  the  other  5  only  1  twin  was  bred,  the  other  l)eing  weak  and  sent  to  the 
butcher.  Of  the  11  which  were  bred  none  gave  birth  to  twins,  nor  did  tbdr 
offspring  up  to  the  fourth  generation.  Of  the  8  cases  where  the  sexes  were 
different  7  of  the  heifers  were  sterile,  and  1  was  fertile  but  bore  a  sterile 
lieifer. 

Data  concerning  fertility  of  twins  in  sheep  were  obtained  from  a  WQrttem- 
burg  flock  book  covering  a  period  of  40  years,  in  which  time  190  twins  were 
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recorded.  In  51  cases  both  were  ewes  and  4  ewes  out  of  37  were  sterile.  In 
93  twins  of  unlike  sex  5  out  of  36  ewes  were  sterile.  The  breeding  of  the  other 
ewes  could  not  be  traced. 

These  figures  indicate  that  a  "  free-martin  "  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  cattle 
than  in  sheep  whenever  the  twins  are  of  unlike  sex. 

History  of  Hereford  cattle,  J.  Macdonald  and  J.  Sinclaib  {London,  1909, 
rev.  ed,,  pp.  XVI+501,  pis.  31). — ^A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  first 
published  In  1886,  revised  and  enlarged  to  include  an  account  of  the  recent 
development  of  the  breed. 

The  draft  horse,  P.  de  Choin  (Ann.  Inst,  Nat.  Agron.,  2.  ser.,  8  {1909),  No. 
2,  pp.  215-SlO,  figs.  ^). — It  is  pointed  out  that  the  methods  now  in  use  for  judg- 
ing draft  horses  are  crude.  A  more  extensive  use  of  the  dynamometer  Is 
recommended.  The  topics  treated  in  a  discussion  on  the  utilization  of  the 
motive  power  of  the  horse  to  better  advantage  are  road  building,  methods  of 
harnessing,  driving,  and  the  construction  of  vehicles. 

Beport  on  the  stock  show  at  Prek-Po,  Baudoin  {Bui.  icon.  Indo-Chine,  n. 
ser.,  12  {1909),  No.  80,  pp.  451-473,  figs.  11). — This  contains  an  account  of  the 
live  stock  industry  in  Cambodia,  French  Indo-China.  Descriptions  and 
measurements  are  given  of  zebus,  buffaloes,  and  horseSs  exhibited  at  the  annual 
fair. 

Data  on  certain  factors  influencing  the  fertility  and  hatching  of  eggs, 
R,  Pearl  and  F.  M.  Surface  {Maine  8ta.  Bui.  168,  pp.  105-164,  dgms.  2).— This 
bulletin  presents  data  to  show  tliat  fertility  of  the  hen's  egg  and  its  ability  to 
hatch  are  two  essentially  different  things,  and  also  reports  a  quantitative  study 
of  the  relationship  between  these  two  properties  and  their  inheritance  in  the 
offspring. 

The  correlation  between  fertility  and  hatching  quality  was  numerically  deter- 
mined for  2  seasons.  "  So  far  as  the  present  data  indicate  there  is  a  small 
but  still  sensible  correlation  between  the  fertility  and  hatching  quality  of  eggs. 
This  means  that  in  general  or  on  the  average  the  hen  whose  eggs  run  high  in 
fertility  will  also  tend  to  show  a  high  hatching  quality  of  eggs  (percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  hatched)  and  vice  versa." 

The  mean  or  average  percentage  of  infertile  eggs,  as  shown  in  the  breeding 
records  of  the  1908  group  of  birds,  was  21.71.  This  high  percentage  is  explained 
because  of  the  unsuitable  housing  conditions.  In  1909  the  average  percentage 
of  infertility,  taking  all  the  birds  of  the  year  together  (the  returns  on  5,0(K)  to 
6,000  incubated  eggs),  was  14.14.  If  the  early  portion  of  the  breeding  season 
bad  be«i  left  out  of  account,  the  average  percentage  of  Infertility  would  have 
been  considerably  reduced. 

The  average  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  hatched  in  the  1908  season  was  37.24, 
and  in  1909  50.68.  The  degree  of  absolute  variability  as  measured  by  the 
standard  deviation  In  all  but  one  case  was  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of 
batching  quality  than  in  the  case  of  fertility.  While  liatching  quality  appeared 
to  be  a  slightly  more  variable  character  than  fertility,  the  opposite  was  the  case 
if  the  degree  of  variation  in  proportion  to  the  mean  is  considered.  Both  the 
fertility  and  hatching  quality  were  much  better  when  the  breeding  was  done  in 
a  curtain-front  house. 

*•  It  is  shown  that  the  individuality  of  the  female  bird  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  determination  of  the  fertility  of  eggs.  Different  individual  females 
liave  characteristic  degrees  of  fertility  of  their  eggs,  independent  (within  limits) 
of  the  character  of  the  male  bird  with  which  they  are  mated.  This  fact  empha- 
sizes the  importance  to  the  breeder  of  trapnesting  through  the  breeding  season 
at  least." 
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There  was  proportionately  less  variability  among  the  cockerels  toed  as 
breeders  than  among  the  pullets  in  respect  to  their  influence  in  determinlD^  tbe 
fertility  of  eggs. 

"  The  present  statistics  indicate  that  there  is  no  correlation  whatever  betvreen 
winter  (November  to  March)  egg  production  and  the  fertility  of  egg»  laid 
during  the  subsequent  hatching  season.  In  other  words,  the  eggs  of  the  hetfj 
winter  layer  are  not  more  likely  on  the  average  to  be  infertile  than  are  thoee 
of  the  light  winter  layer,  other  conditions  being  the  same. 

"There  is  a  distinct  correlation  between  the  winter  (November  to  March) 
egg  production  and  the  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  hatched  during  the  subse- 
quent breeding  season.  This  correlation  is  of  such  sort  as  to  indicate  that  hi 
general  the  higher  the  winter  egg  production  of  a  particular  bird  the  lower  will 
the  percentage  of  that  bird*s  fertile  eggs  hatched  probably  be  and  vice  versa. 

"  The  present  statistics  do  not  show  any  marked  superiority  of  hens  era 
pullets  In  respect  to  breeding  performance  so  far  as  either  fertility  or  hatchlDg 
quality  of  eggs  are  concerned.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  m»elj  a 
statement  of  fact  and  does  not  constitute  any  recommendation  for  the  use  of 
either  pullets  or  hens  as  breeders.  That  question  involves  more  than  the  two 
factors  here  under  discussion. 

**  There  Is  no  indication  that  the  fertility  of  eggs  in  the  pullet  year  and  hi  the 
second  breeding  year  are  in  any  way  correlated.  In  other  words,  a  bird  whose 
eggs  run  high  In  fertility  in  the  pullet  year  is  as  likely  as  not  to  produce  eggs 
running  low  In  fertility  the  second  year,  and  vice  versa,  when  mated  with  tbe 
same  male  or  with  males  of  essentially  equal  breeding  ability  as  shown  by  thdr 
l)en  averages. 

"  There  Is  a  significant  positive  correlation  between  the  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs  hatched  In  the  pullet  year  and  in  the  second  breeding  year.  In  other  words, 
the  bird  whose  eggs  are  of  superior  hatching  quality  In  the  pullet  year  will  on 
the  average,  show  the  same  characteristic  in  her  second  year." 

A  study  of  inheritance  of  fertility  and  of  hatching  quality  between  mother  and 
daughter,  between  father  and  daughter,  and  between  sisters  showed  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  character  **  fertility  of  eggs  "  is  In  any  degree  inherited. 
The  character  "  hatching  quality  of  eggs  "  is  definitely  inherited  in  the  female 
line  and  apparently  also  In  the  male  line. 

"  Taking  all  the  results  of  the  paper  together,  It  is  evident  tliat  fertility  and 
hatching  quality  of  eggs  are  very  different  characters.  While  there  are  great  in- 
dividual differences  among  different  females  in  respect  to  tbe  fertility  of  their 
eggs,  even  when  mated  to  the  same  male,  It  still  remains  the  fact  that  this  char- 
acter, as  compared  with  hatching  quality  of  eggs,  Is  to  a  very  large  degree  in- 
fluenced by  external  circumstances.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  hatching  qual- 
ity of  eggs  is  an  innate  constitutional  character  just  as  much  intrinsic  as  any 
other  physical  character,  such  as  shape  of  body  or  length  of  limb. 

"  The  present  study  has  shown  tliat  high  winter  egg  production  has,  on  the 
average,  an  adverse  effect  on  the  hatching  quality  of  the  eggs  produced  by  the 
same  birds  in  the  subsequent  hatching  season.  This  again  can  probably  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  a  reduction  of  constitutional  vigor  following  heavy  lay- 
ing. Ck)ntinued  heavy  egg  production  Involves  great  metabolic  activity  on  tbe 
birds'  imrt  in  tbe  transformation  of  matter  and  energy  and  must  fatigue  tbe 
organism.  .  .  . 

"The  data  presented  in  this  paper  emphaslsse  the  Importance  In  practical 
breeding  work  of  (a)  the  selection  of  breeding  stock  with  reference  to  constitu- 
tional vigor  or  vitality,  (b)  the  m^int^nan^^  of  the  breeding  birds  in  a  vigorous 
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condition  by  proper  methods  of  housing  and  feeding,  and  (e)  paying  attention  to 
the  actual  breeding  ability  (as  sliown  by  hatching  performance)  of  the  stock 
nnd  the  exercise  of  selective  breeding  to  improve  this  character." 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  the  literature  is  appended. 

An  act  to  regrnlate  the  sale  of  concentrated  commercial  feed  stufEs  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Circ.  17,  pp.  .jf). — This  contains  the  text  of  the  feeding  stuffs  law 
and  interpretations  of  the  law. 

The  rdle  of  the  ash  constituents  of  wheat  bran  in  the  metabolism  of  her- 
bivora,  E.  B.  Hart,  E.  V.  McCollum,  and  G.  C.  Humphrey  {Wisconsin  Sta. 
Research  BuU  5,  pp.  173-188). — Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R., 
21,  p.  366). 

Further  contributions  on  the  composition  of  hay  from  sewage  meadows, 
1\  EuRENBERo  (Laudw.  Vers.  Stat.,  71  {1909),  No.  Jf-S,  pp.  263-286).— A  con- 
tinuation of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  172).  Analyses  reported 
show  that  hay  from  sewage  meadows  contains  larger  i)ercentage8  of  protein,  albu- 
min, fat,  and  ash  but  less  fiber  than  hay  from  natural  meadows.  Analyses  are 
also  given  of  clover  grown  on  sewage  meadows  and  of  silage  made  from  sew- 
age hay. 

Axddifying  silage  beet  chips  by  means  of  lactic  acid  cultures  {Amer.  Sugar 
Indus,  and  Beet  Sugar  Oaz.,  12  {1910),  No.  2,  p.  39).— This  is  a  report  of  a 
successful  experiment  in  which  beet  chips  as  they  came  from  the  diffusion 
battery  were  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  lactic-acid  bacteria.  At  the  end 
of  6  months  the  chips  had  an  aromatic  odor  of  fresh  distillery  cliips.  The 
effect  of  the  inoculation  was  not  sufficient  to  give  a  pure  lactic  fermentation 
but  was  such  as  to  restrict  the  activity  of  the  deconiix)sition  organism.  Direc- 
tions for  preparing  the  liquid  for  s|)rinkling  the  chips  are  given. 

Rsperlments  in  feeding  these  chips  to  steers  with  favorable  results  are  also 
reported. 

The  utilization  of  pea-cannery  refuse  for  forage,  M.  A.  Crosby  ( U.  S.  Dcpt. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  jo,  pp.  12,  figs.  3). — This  bulletin  describes  meth- 
ods of  using  refuse  pea  vines  as  green  feed,  silage,  hay,  and  fertilizer.  Results 
from  practical  men  are  cited  which  show  that  pea  vine  silage  is  about  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  com  silage  for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep.  Pea  vine 
hay  is  considered  equal  or  superior  to  clover  hay  for  ail  classes  of  farm  stock. 
The  use  of  the  vines  as  a  soiling  crop  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  canning  factory.  As  a  manure  pea  vines  have  a  fertilizing  value 
of  about  $2.60  per  ton. 

Concerning  the  feeding  of  straw,  E.  Pott  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  29  {1909), 
Ko,  101,  pp.  927-929). — ^A  summary  and  discussion  of  methods  of  cutting,  shred- 
ding, steaming,  softening,  and  mixing  with  molasses,  and  of  other  practices  for 
utilizing  straw  and  coarse  fodders  as  feeding  stuffs  for  cattle  is  given. 

Hearing  calves  on  skim  milk  and  supplementary  feed,  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr. 
{Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  257,  pp.  3-29,  figs.  10). — This  bulletin  contains  information 
on  stabling  and  methods  of  feeding  calves  and  gives  records  of  03  imil-fed  calves 
which  include  grade  and  pure  bred  stock  of  both  beef  and  dairy  tyi>es.  The 
feeds  consisted  of  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  silage,  hay,  oats,  green  feed,  beet 
pulp,  and  grain.  Whole  milk  was  valued  at  $1  per  100  lbs.,  and  skim  milk  at  20 
cts.  The  whole  milk  was  usually  fed  for  5  or  G  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  lot,  in  which  it  was  continued  for  12  or  Hi  weeks.  In  some  cases  the  skim 
milk  feeding  continued  for  1  year.  The  year  was  divided  Into  4  iMiual  i)erlod8 
of  13  weeks  each.  As  a  rule  the  greatest  gains  were  made  during  the  second 
period  and  at  the  least  cost 
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Tables  are  given  which  show  the  cost  of  feed,  gains  in  weight,  birth  weight, 
and  other  data.  The  average  results  obtained  from  the  different  gronps  of 
calves  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Average  birth  vreight,  amount^  and  cost  of  gain  of  calves  during  the  first  year. 


Number 

of 
animalR. 


10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
6. 
«. 


Kind  of  8tock. 


Grade  beef;(8horthom  sire).. 
Grade  beef  (Hereford  sire)... 

Grade  beef  (Angus  sire) 

Grade  dairy 

Mixed 

Pure-bred  Holstein 

Grade  dairy 


Arerage 

birth 
weight. 


Pounds, 
76.4 
80.0 
72.0 
76.7 
92.2 
100.0 
?2.6 


Average 

weight  at 

end  of 

year. 


Povndt. 
643.9 
629.0 
6S2.0 
523.5 
697.1 
773.1 
706.1 


Average 
ooetper 


DoOan. 
27.69 
26.78 
82.53 
22.41 
27.35 
30.83 
36.43 


AvexBge 
daily  gain 
per  head. 


Pmtnd*. 
1.55 
1.50 
1.67 
L22 
1.65 
1.84 
1.73 


Average 

co«4per 

pound 

gain. 


OatU, 
4.C 
4,30 
4.79 
4.29 
8.97 
197 
5.16 


Feeding  the  pig,  W.  Dietrich  (Illinois  8ia,  Circ,  J3S,  pp,  19 -\- Errata  Sheet, 
figs,  S), — This  circular  contains  additional  data  to  those  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1068)  of  an  experiment  in  pig  feeding  now  in  progress,  and 
also  outlines  ii  method  for  calculating  rations  according  to  a  standard  advocated 
by  the  author. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  intake  of  water,  which  is  classified  as 
a  nutrient,  and  to  the  value  of  exercise  for  young  pigs.  The  total  quantity  of 
water  fed  seemed  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
fed,  but  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  feeding  the  bulk  of  the  water  after 
the  rest  of  the  feed  had  been  eaten,  using  enough  water  to  wet  the  dry  feeds 
and  enough  feed  in  the  water  to  make  it  palatabla  On  giving  the  pigs  dry  feeds 
or  a  thick  slop  and  then  free  acc€*ss  to  water,  they  did  not  do  as  well  as  in  cases 
where  the  water  was  mixed  with  all  the  dry  feeds  in  the  form  of  a  slop.  **ODe 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  winter  feeding  of  pigs  has  not  been  more  successful 
is  because  an  insufficient  amount  of  water  was  used.  During  the  winter  season 
in  cold  climates  where  the  pig  is  given  dry  feed  and  free  access  to  water,  he  will 
apparently  not  drink  enough  for  maximum  and  most  economical  production.*" 
The  chief  value  of  exercise  appeared  to  be  in  the  Influence  it  exerted  upon  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  functions.  The  results  of  feeding  on  pasture  indicated 
that  pigs  can  utilize  to  better  advantage  the  same  quantities  of  nutrients  in 
addition  to  the  grass  than  when  fed  in  the  dry  lot  experiments,  tills  being  doe 
In  part  to  the  needed  exercise  which  the  pigs  get  in  grazing. 

The  amounts  of  water,  carbohydrates,  and  protein  required  by  pigs  at  differ- 
ent ages,  according  to  the  author's  standard,  are  represented  in  graphic  form. 
In  the  case  of  crude  digestible  protein  the  amount  required  by  the  pig  dally  per 
100  lbs.  live  weight,  for  the  most  economical  production  is  0.6  lb.  at  2  months 
of  age,  increasing  to  0.7  lb.  during  the  following  7  weeks.  The  amount  tlieo 
declines  to  0.6  lb.  during  4  weeks'  time  and  then  maintains  a  level  of  0.65  Ih. 
for  the  next  7  weeks.  After  this  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogenous  feeds  may 
be  removed  from  the  ration.  Starting  at  2  months  of  age  the  pigs  should  have 
12  lbs.  of  water  dally  i)er  100  lbs,  of  live  weight,  this -to  be  gradually  reduced 
to  4  lbs.  during  the  following  6  months,  when  the  pigs  should  be  in  prime  con- 
dition for  market.  At  2  months  of  age  the  pigs  should  have  2.2  lbs.  of  digestible 
carbohydrate  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  this  amount  gradually  increasing 
until  at  the  end  of  18  weeks  it  reaches  2.6  lbs.  The  pigs  will  apparently  make 
larger  gains  when  given  a  little  more  fat  in  their  ration  than  is  ordinarily 
present  in  the  common  feeds  on  the  farm.    They  should  also  have  free  access 
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to  a  Tarlety  of  mineral  Bubstances  in  order  to  supply,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  appetite,  any  deficiencies  In  the  feed. 

Examples  are  given  for  calculating  rations. 

Spanish  peanuts,  soy  beans,  and  skim  milk  as  feeds  supplementary  to  com, 
P.  X.  Font  {Georgia  8ta.  Bui.  87,  pp,  3-10,  figs.  If). — This  is  a  report  of  a  feed- 
ing experiment  in  utilizing  home-grown  feeds  for  pigs.  The  pigs  varied  in  age 
from  3  to  4  months  and  had  an  average  weight  of  7G.9  lbs.  The  feeds  were 
rated  as  follows:  Shelled  com  94  ct&  per  bushel,  shorts  $1.87  per  hundred- 
weight, skim  milk  20  cts.  per  hundredweight,  soy  beans  $2.38  per  acre  net  cost, 
and  Spanish  peanuts  $3.38  per  acre  net  cost. 

A  lot  of  3  pigs  fed  shelled  com  and  shorts  1:1  for  31  days,  and  then  com 
alone  for  48  days,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.71  lb.  per  head  at  a  cost  of 
8^  cts  per  pound.  The  corresponding  figures  for  a  lot  of  6  pigs  fed  shelled  com 
and  skim  milk  was  0.96  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  6.8  cts.  On  a  shelled  corn  atid  fresh 
soy  beans  ration  there  was  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.7  lb.,  at  a  cost 
of  5.6  cts.  per  pound,  and  on  a  ration  of  shelled  com  and  fresh  Spanish  peanuts 
the  corresponding  values  were  0.9  lb.,  and  4.6  cts. 

Data  are  also  given  on  the  cost  of  growing  soy  beans  and  Spanish  peanuts. 

7ea8t  as  a  feeding  stuff  {Wchmchr.  Brau.,  27  {1910),  No.  2,  p.  i8).— Two 
pigs  weighing  about  22  lbs.  each  were  fed  a  ration  of  potatoes,  ground  barley, 
and  yeast  The  amount  of  yeast  fed  daily  to  each  animal  varied  from  1  liter  at 
the  beginning  to  over  10  liters  at  the  close  of  the  trial.  It  was  apparently  rel- 
ished by  the  pigs.  At  the  end  of  5  months  the  average  weight  was  190  lbs. 
each.  The  average  dressed  weight  after  slaughtering  was  83  per  cent  of  the 
live  weight 

Report  of  the  depairtmental  committee  on  poultry  breeding  in  Scotland, 
J.  MxJBBAY  ET  AL.  {Edinburgh:  Govt.,  1909,  pp.  /F+18).— This  report  is  the 
result  of  an  Inquiry  upon  the  methods  commonly  followed  in  the  highlands  and 
islands  of  Scotland  in  the  breeding  and  keeping  of  poultry  and  the  sale  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  especially  into  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  promote  this  industry  and  to  suggest  how  it  may  be  developed 
and  Unproved. 

ICinutea  of  evidence  taken  before  the  departmental  committee  on  poultry 
breeding  in  Scotland  {Edinburgh:  O&vt.,  1909,  pp.  X XV ni-\-H8).— This  con- 
tains the  statements  made  by  men  engaged  in  the  i)oultry  business  in  Scotland 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  report  noted  above. 

Poultry  breeding,  T.  Huperz  {Die  Geflugelzucht.  Neudamm,  1907,  3.  ed., 
rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  VIII +350,  pi.  1,  figs.  78). — The  third  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  this  practical  book  on  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  rearing  of  fowls, 
turkeys,  guineas,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons. 

The  dollar  hen,  M.  M.  Hastings  {New  York,  1909,  pp.  217,  figs,  -i).— This 
book,  according  to  the  author,  was  written  "for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
placing  the  poultry  business  on  a  sound  scientific  and  economic  basis."  The 
topics  treated  are  incubation,  feeding,  management  of  poultry,  marketing  of 
eggs,  and  other  phases  of  poultry  production  upon  which  the  financial  success  of 
the  business  depends. 

The  author  makes  statements  regarding  poultry  work  at  the  Illinois  Station, 
and  gives  an  alleged  quotation  from  its  publications  which  turns  out  to  have  no 
basis  whatever  in  feet  That  station  has  not  carried  on  any  poultry  work  or 
published  anything  on  the  subject,  and  the  hypothetical  experiment  described  is 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  an  unjustified  reflection  on  experiments  in  that 
line. 

The  marketing  of  eggrs,  A.  G,  Philips  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  162,  pp.  2^3-258). — 
This  bulletin  contains  statistics  on  the  egg  production  of  Kansas  and  general 
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iDformation  on  marketing  eggs,  obtained  in  part  from  and  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries 8ent  to  egg  buyers.  Suggestions  are  given  for  preventing  losses  that 
now  occur  because  many  bad  eggs  are  sent  to  marlcet. 

Judging  and  valuation  of  ostrich  feathers  and  feathers  required  hy  the 
trade  for  special  purposes,  R.  W.  Thobnton  (Agr.  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope,  S5 
(1909),  No,  6,  pp,  6S0-686y  figs,  7). — A  discussion  of  the  types  of  feathers  in 
greatest  marlcet  demand. 

DAIBY  FABMIHGh-DAIBTIHO. 

The  efficiency,  economy,  and  physiological  effect  of  machine  milking,  F.  W. 
WoLL  and  G.  C.  Humphrey  ( Wisconsin  8ta,  Research  Bui.  3,  pp,  6l-lJiS^  figs, 
9), — The  experiments  reported  In  this  bulletin  covered  a  period  of  20  months 
and  Involved  29  different  cows. 

In  40  trials  during  a  period  of  26  weeks  there  was  a  wide  variation  in  the 
rate  of  decrease  in  the  weelsly  production  of  milk  when  a  change  was  made 
from  hand  milking  to  machine  milking,  but  on  the  average  the  decrense  was 
no  greater  than  that  from  a  change  in  hand  milkers.  Comparisons  were  ob- 
tained for  10  days  with  cows  on  machine  milking  and  for  corresponding  periods 
on  hand  milking  the  same  cows  for  from  1  to  4  years  for  the  various  cows. 
The  average  weekly  production  for  the  cows  during  the  machine  milking  was 
152.1  lbs.  of  n>ilk  and  7.11  ll>s.  of  butter  fat,  and  during  the  corresponding 
previous  lactation  periods  on  hand  milking  162.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  7.53  lbs.  of 
butter  fat. 

Unfavorable  results  obtained  with  the  machine  at  one  time  were  thought  to 
l>e  due  to  the  use  of  a  too  high  vacuum.  "  In  order  to  avoid  any  injurious 
influence  on  the  milk-secreting  power  of  the  cows,  it  is  evidently  of  vital  im- 
portance not  to  maintain  a  higher  vacuum  than  16  in.  at  a  maximum,  and,  hi 
case  of  a  mixed  herd,  to  maintain  as  uniform  a  vacuum  of  15^  in.  as  possible** 
More  or  less  trouble  was  caused  by  abnormally  small  or  large  teats  or  when 
the  teats  were  very  close  together.  A  fleshy  or  ill-shaped  udder  also  interfered 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

As  regards  thoroughness  of  the  milking,  the  conclusion  reached  was  that 
after  the  cows  had  become  accustomed  to  the  machine  it  is  practically  eqnal  to 
that  of  good  hand  milking  and  is  doubtless  superior  to  that  done  on  many  dairy 
or  other  farms.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  strippings  did  not  tend  to  increase 
in  machine-milked  cows  when  kept  in  the  stable.  The  results  were  also  satis- 
factory for  pasture  conditions  In  the  case  of  most  cows.  Although  d^nite  con- 
clusions were  not  reached,  it  was  thought  that  possibly  machine  milking  not 
followed  by  stripping  will  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  cows  which  do  not 
give  down  their  milk  readily.  It  is  pointed  out  that  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  it  will  probably  not  pay  to  Install  a  milking  machine  except  in  the  case 
of  large  herds  or  where  a  farmer  with  a  small  herd  wishes  to  be  independent 
of  hired  help. 

An  investigation  of  the  bacterial  content  of  machine-drawn  and  hand-drawn 
milk  was  made  by  E.  G.  Hastings  and  C.  HoflFmann.  Bacterial  counts  showed 
that  In  the  case  of  samples  from  the  individual  animals  the  results  are  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  machine;  with  the  composite  samples  the  reverse  is  true.  No 
difference  in  the  content  of  acid-forming,  liquefying,  and  inert  bacteria  was 
noted.  A  series  of  determinations  of  the  number  of  leucocytes  present  in  the 
milk  of  a  number  of  animals  was  made  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the 
machine,  but  In  no  case  was  there  any  marked  change. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  machine  milking  on  the  udder  was  made  by  A.  S. 
Alexander,  who  found  no  appreciable  effect  uiwn  the  physical  condition  of  the 
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COWS.  "  It  was  apparently  responsible  for  Improvement  in  the  udders  of  3  of 
the  cows  and  in  2  instances  possibly  caused  aggravation  of  abnormal  conditions 
previously  noted." 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  Wisconsin  dairymen  concerning  their  experience  with 
milking  machines.  Twenty-seven  oat  of  41  different  farmers  reporting  their 
experi^ices  were  favorable  to  this  method  of  milking,  8  were  undecided,  and  6 
reported  unfavorably.  An  appendix  to  the  bulletin  contains  a  brief  history  of 
tlie  B.  L.  K.  milking  machine,  and  gives  full  notes  on  the  behavior  of  the  iudi- 
vidoal  cows  in  the  milking  machine  trials  reported. 

The  dairy  cow's  record  and  tlie  stable,  L.  Anderson  {California  8ta.  BuL 
204,  pp,  63-90,  figs.  24). — This  bulletin  contains  records  of  dairy  cows,  methods 
of  feeding,  and  cost  of  milk  production  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  There 
are  also  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  several  corrals  and  milking  stables. 
C.  W.  Rubel  contributes  a  brief  article  on  What  is  a  Good  Record. 

The  Wisconsin  dairy  cow  competition,  F.  W.  Woll  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Circ. 
Inform.  9,  pp.  9). — This  circular  discusses  the  value  of  cow  testing,  explains 
the  method  and  rules  of  conducting  the  Wisconsin  dairy  competition,  and  con- 
tains a  list  of  prizes  offered  for  the  best  individual  and  herd  records. 

Winter  milk  production,  J.  Watson  and  J.  McRobert  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech, 
Instr.  Ireland  Jour,,  10  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  14-34,  pis.  6). — ^A  continuation  of 
work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  673).  On  one  farm  the  profit  in  milk 
production  per  cow  in  winter  was  £3  Is.  8d.  and  in  summer  £1  lOd.  On 
another  farm  where  the  cows  were  poor  milkers  there  was  a  loss  per  cow  in 
winter  of  £4  17s.  2d.  and  in  summer  of  £4  14s.  2d.  The  milk  yields  of  the  cows 
on  each  farm  and  the  cost  of  feed  per  week  are  presented  in  graphic  form. 

The  production  price  of  milk,  L.  Nanneson  (Malmo.  Ldns  Hushdll.  Sdllsk, 
Kvrtlsskr.,  1909,  No.  2,  pp.  429-436).— A  discussion  of  the  various  factors  in- 
fluencing the  cost  of  production  of  milk. 

The  different  Items  of  expense  (milking,  care,  litter,  renewal  of  herd,  stabling, 
interest  on  the  value  of  cows,  feed,  and  sundry  expenses)  under  Swedish  con- 
ditions, according  to  the  author  approximate  140.40  krone  per  year  per  cow,  and 
10.79  Ore  per  kilogram  (about  2.7  cts.  per  quart)  of  milk.  This  Is  about  30 
^er  cent  above  the  present  average  market  price  of  the  milk,  but  the  deficit 
mast  be  more  than  covered  by  the  values  of  the  calf  and  of  the  manure  produced, 
though  these  can  only  be  loosely  estimated.  The  solution  of  the  problem  facing 
the  dairy  farmer  is  twofold,  to  feed  the  dairy  herd  effective  rations  of  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  to  Increase  the  returns  per  feed  eaten.  In  both  di- 
rections the  possibilities  for  improvement  in  most  herds  are  great,  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years,  as  disclosed  by  the 
reports  of  the  cow  testing  associations  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  476). 

Dairy  suggestions  from  European  conditions  as  seen  in  the  British  Isles, 
SoUand,  and  Denmark,  W.  J.  Fbaseb  and  R.  E.  Bband  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  14O, 
pp.  ^ff/-52i,  figs.  92). — This  bulletin  reports  a  study  during  an  entire  summer 
of  the  methods  employed  in  the  production  of  milk  on  the  farms  of  the  in- 
toislve  dairy  countries  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  the  chief  particulars  In  which  the  European 
dairymen  excel  are  uniformly  good  cows,  economical  feeding,  painstaking  care 
of  the  stock,  and  sanitary  methods  of  handling  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Among  other  items  noted  from  which  American  dairymen  might  profit  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  Successful  dairying  In  the  County  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  Is  due  to  the  mllk-produclng  capacity  of  the  cattle  and  the  excellence 
of  the  Scotch  cheese,  the  high  quality  of  which  lies  not  so  much  In  the  skill  of 
the  cheese  maker  as  In  the  care  of  the  cows,  stable,  cheese  room,  and  utensils, 
thus  keeping  the  milk  clean  so  that  it  is  delivered  to  the  cheese  vat  in  almost 
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perfect  condition.  British  agricultural  stock  and  dairy  shows  differ  from 
American  shows  because  they  are  conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stimulating 
interest  in  agriculture.  In  Holland  and  Denmark  dairying  is  the  cliief  agri- 
cultural industry  and  not  a  side  issue.  Small  holdings  and  cooperatioii  haye 
^labled  D^imark  to  lead  other  nations  in  dairying. 

[Literature  on  fermentation  and  other  changres  in  milk],  A.  Koch  {Jahm- 
her,  O^rungS'Organismen,  17  (1906),  pp,  298-^25) .—This  bibliography  refers 
(p.  418)  to  literature  published  in  1906  relating  to  changes  in  miik  due  to  bac- 
teria, enzyms,  and  other  causea  Abstracts  are  given  of  the  more  important 
articles. 

Biolo^cal  investisrations  of  milk  which  creamed  abnormally,  A  Wolff 
(MUchio,  ZentU,,  5  (1909),  yo.  12,  pp.  580-^8,  pU.  2).— This  is  a  study  of  a 
sample  of  milk  in  which  the  cream  rose  very  rapidly.  The  layer  of  milk  next  to 
the  cream  was  of  a  bluish  color,  and  small  clots  in  the  milk  adhered  to  tlie  sides 
of  the  milk  vessel.  The  butter  made  from  the  cream  was  also  abnormal  and 
became  rancid  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  usual. 

A  microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  fat  globules  were  very  large 
and  irregular  in  sliape.  A  few  colostral  bodies  and  leucocjrtes  were  found  but 
no  streptococci.  The  cause  of  tlie  trouble  was  apparently  an  alkaline  forming 
tmcillus  which  was'  present  In  large  numbers.  Bacterium  fluorescens  may  have 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  bluish  coloration.  The  alkaline  bacillus  was  found 
in  freshly  drawn  milk  and  water  taken  from  a  well  on  the  farm,  and  seemed  to 
be  widely  distributed  about  the  premises.  Samples  of  abnormal  milk  from 
other  sources  were  also  found  to  contain  the  same  bacillus. 

The  bacterial  flora  of  milk  held  at  low  temperatures,  M.  P.  Ravenel,  E.  6. 
Hastings,  and  B.  W.  Hammeb  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  7  {1910),  No.  i.  pp. 
38-J^6).—\  re|K)rt  of  a  study  of  the  activity  of  the  iMCterial  flora  of  milk  and 
water  kept  from  6  to  203  days  at  —9  and  0**  C. 

"  In  milks  held  at  —9*  there  was  a  clumping  of  the  casein  and  fat,  no  increase 
in  Imcteria  developing  on  agar  and  gelatin,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
soluble  nitrogen  and  a  decrease  in  the  acidity. 

**  In  milks  held  at  0**  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  bacterial  content  re- 
sulting in  an  increase  in  acidity,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  soluble  nitro- 
gen so  that  it  eventually  amounted  to  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  total  nitrogen  content  probably  due  to  a  liberation  of  free 
nitrogen." 

The  data  shows  that  the  ordinary  temperature  at  which  milk  is  stored,  33  to 
40°  F.,  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  lactic  bacteria,  hot  not 
the  growth  of  the  putrefactive  organisms. 

In  practical  effects  cold  storage  is  identical  with  pasteurization,  since  it  re- 
moves from  the  si)here  of  action  that  class  of  bacteria  that  prevent  the  growth 
of  harmful  kinds  of  organisms,  while  it  allows  the  harmful  bacteria  to  develop. 

Composition  of  market  butter,  C.  E.  Lee  and  J.  M.  Babnhabt  (Illinois  8t(L 
BuL  139,  pp.  Jlf41-JJi57).— The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  study  the  compo- 
sition of  butter  found  on  the  market. 

The  average  composition  of  574  samples  of  market  butter  collected  tram 
several  States  for  a  period  of  1  year  was  as  follows:  Water  13,54,  fat  83.2, 
salt  2.25,  and  casein  and  ash  0.9  per  cent  There  was  no  difference  in  compo- 
sition of  buter  caused  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the  State  where  it  was  made, 
or  the  dealer  by  which  it  was  handled.  The  variation  in  composition  of  sam- 
ples taken  from  the  chum  in  different  creameries  was  not  greater  tlian  tlie 
samples  taken  from  any  single  creamery.  The  average  composition  of  60  sam- 
ples of  butter  exhibited  at  the  National  Creamery  Buttermaken*  Convention 
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held  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  1908,  was  as  follows:  Water  12.54,  fat  84.65,  salt  1.77, 
and  casein  and  ash  1.02  per  cent. 

Acidity  of  creamery  butter  and  its  relation  to  quality,  C.  IxAAsen,  T.  H. 
LuiiD,  and  L.  F.  Muxer  (South  Dakota  8ta,  Bui.  1J6,  pp.  573^94) ,— This  is  a 
study  of  the  relationship  between  the  quality  and  acidity  of  butter. 

Several  methods  of  testing  butter  for  acidity  were  tried.  The  use  of  hot 
water  at  different  temperatures  was  found  to  be  less  satisfactory  tlian  the 
ether  and  alcohol  method.  Gasoline  and  benzin  were  found  unsatisfactory.  The 
proTlsional  official  method  gave  lower  results  than  the  ether-alcohol  method, 
especially  in  fresh  butter,  since  it  showed  the  acid  in  the  fat  only,  while  the 
ether-alcohol  method  showed  the  acid  in  all  the  constituents  of  butter.  Another 
reason  which  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  lower  results  by  the  provisional 
method  is  the  high  temperature  of  the  fat  at  the  time  the  test  Is  made. 

The  acidity  of  the  fat  in  fresh  butter  was  found  to  be  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  weight  of  clear  brine  but  less  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of 
curdy  brine.  In  16  samples  of  butter  12.8  per  cent  of  the  acid  was  in  the  brine 
and  the  remainder  in  the  fat 

When  butter  from  various  sources  was  scored  and  tested  for  acidity,  the 
average  relation  l)etween  score  and  acidity  of  305  tubs  was  as  follows:  In  99 
tuba  scoring  93  and  above  the  average  acidity-,  measured  in  cubic  centimeters 
tenth-normal  alkalis,  was  1.97 ;  in  158  tubs  scoring  89  to  93,  1.93 ;  and  in  48 
tubs  scoring  below  85,  2.08. 

"  From  these  results  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  little  or  no  uniform  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  quality  and  the  acidity  of  fresh  butter.  .  .  .  The  de- 
fects associated  with  the  body,  color,  and  salt,  and  the  flavors  of  a  nonacid 
<diaracter,  none  of  which  can  be  measured  by  an  acid  test,  evidently  constitute 
the  chief  faults  of  fresh  butter.  When  fresh  butter  has  once  been  Judged  and 
a  certain  score  put  upon  it,  and  the  same  butter  retained  to  be  tested  for  keep- 
ing quality,  experiments  completed,  and  others  now  in  progress,  show  that  an 
add  test  is  by  far  the  better  criterion  as  to  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  dete- 
rioration.'* 

Pasteurization  as  a  factor  in  making  butter  from  cream  skimmed  on  the 
farm,  C.  E.  Lee  (Illinois  8ta.  Bui.  138,  pp.  369-438) ,— This  is  a  study  of  the 
quality  of  butter  made  from  pasteurized  sour  cream  as  compared  with  the 
quality  of  butter  made  from  the  same  grade  of  cream  not  pasteurized. 

The  butter  scored  in  1905  gave  an  average  of  0.7  of  one  iwint  higher  score  in 
favor  of  butter  made  from  pasteurized  cream.  After  being  in  cold  storage  4 
mouths  the  butter  from  the  unpasteurized  cream  decreased  in  quality  0.3,  and 
that  from  the  pasteurized  0.45,  of  one  iK)int.  In  1906  butter  made  from  un- 
paatearlzed  cream  scored  on  an  average  0.5  of  one  point  over  that  of  the  pns- 
tearized.  Twenty-six  days  later  the  same  lot  of  butter  was  again  scored  by 
two  judges,  with  an  average  of  0.97  and  0.27  of  one  point,  resi>ectively,  in  favor 
of  the  unpasteurized.  After  l)eing  in  storage  101  days  one  Judge  decided  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  decrease  of  quality,  while  the  score  of  another 
judge  showed  that  the  butter  from  the  pasteurized  cream  had  decreased  0.71 
of  one  point  more  than  the  butter  from  the  unpasteurized. 

"The  104  tubs  of  1907  butter  were  scored  by  five  judges  44  days  after  the 
first  lot  was  made.  According  to  three  of  these  Judges  the  unpasteurized  but- 
ter scored  higher  by  0.50,  0.27  and  0.10  of  one  i>oint  respectively.  The  other 
two  judges  scored  the  pasteurized  butter  higher  by  0.3  and  0.41  of  one  point. 
Following  a  period  of  four  months  in  storage  this  butter  was  rescored  by  four 
of  the  former  judges.  According  to  three  of  them  the  unpasteurized  decreastnl 
in  quality  0.13,  0.72  and  0.04  of  a  point  more  than  the  i)asteurized  butter,  while 
the  fourth  Judge  scored  the  unimsteurized  butter  higher  by  0.34  of  one  iH>iut 
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**Tbe  1908  comparisons  were  represeDted  by  160  tubs  of  butter  ^pped  to 
botb  the  Cbicago  and  New  York  markets.  Tbe  butter  shipped  to  Chicago  was 
scored  by  five  different  Judges,  13  days  after  the  last  butter  was  made  with 
the  following  average  results :  Two  of  the  Judges  favored  the  pasteurized  but- 
ter by  0.2  and  0.1  of  one  point  respectively.  After  six  to  seven  months  in 
storage  this  same  butter  was  rescored  by  four  of  these  same  judges.  The 
butter  made  from  the  unpasteurized  cream  decreased  to  the  extent  of  0.15, 
2.02,  0.25  and  0.65  of  a  point,  respectively,  more  than  did  the  butter  made  from 
the  imsteurized  cream. 

"  The  butter  that  was  shipped  to  New  York  was  scored  by  one  judge  before 
it  was  placed  in  storage  with  the  result  of  0.1  of  one  point  in  favor  of  unpas- 
teurized butter.  According  to  this  same  Judge  the  unpasteurized  butter  de- 
creased in  storage  0.35  of  one  point  more  than  the  pasteurized  butter.  The 
average  of  all  the  scores  placed  upon  this  butter  after  storage,  by  four  Judges, 
was  1.51  |>oints  in  favor  of  the  pasteurized  butter." 

From  these  comimrlsons  the  author  concludes  that  pasteurization  does  not 
affect  the  body  or  texture  of  butter  and  does  not  improve  the  quality  of  butter 
made  from  sour  farm-skimmed  cream. 

[Ozone  for  deodorizing  stale  cream  in  buttermaking]  {Pop.  Electricity,  2 
{1909),  No.  8,  pp.  515,  516,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream^ 
29  {1909),  Xo.  7,  pp.  270,  271).— A  brief  account  of  a  trial  of  a  new  method  of 
using  ozone  for  utilizing  stale  cream  in  the  manufacture  of  **  fresh "  butter. 
The  cream  was  first  run  through  the  pasteurizer  at  a  temperature  of  130*  F., 
and  from  there  carried  into  the  agitator  and  treated  with  ozone  for  40  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  cream  had  l>een  bleached  and  completely  deodor- 
ized and  the  acidity  had  been  reduced  from  0.7  to  0.36  i)er  cent.  After  cooling, 
the  cream  was  churned  into  butter  grading  up  to  No.  1. 

On  the  presence  of  colored  macroscopic  colonies  of  bacteria  in  Bmmental 
cheese,  J.  Thoni  and  O.  Allemann  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etch  2.  Aht.,  25  {1909), 
No.  1-4,  pp.  8-^0). — Pure  cultures  were  made  of  bacteria  taken  from  minute 
colored  8i)ots  of  Emmental  cheese.  The  black  sjwts  were  fouud  to  be  caused 
by  Bacterium  giinthcri.  The  brown  and  red  spots  contained  organisms  cloeely 
related  to  propriouic  acid  bacteria  and  which  were  named  Bacterium  acidi  pro- 
pionici  var.  fuscum  and  Bacterium  acidi  propionUH  var.  rubrum. 

The  disposal  of  wastes  from  the  dairy  industry,  A.  E.  Kimbeslt  {Quart. 
Bui.  Ohio  Bd.  Health,  1  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  151-170,  pis.  2;  aba.  in  Engin.  Rcc^ 
61  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  50,  51). — ^After  an  Inquiry  Into  a  number  of  nuisances 
caused  by  the  impro|)er  di8i)osal  of  wastes  from  the  dairy  plants,  experiments 
were  made  on  a  small  scale  in  treating  different  mixtures  of  skim  milk  and 
water  in  settling  and  dosing  tanks  followed  by  filtration.  At  a  skinmilng  station 
the  total  waste  waters  were  i)a8sed  in  a  series  of  4  galvanized  tanks.  The  data 
thus  obtaiiuHl  were  used  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  a  larger  experimental  tank  con- 
sisting of  a  settling  tank,  a  dosing  tank,  siphon  and  2  sand  filters,  which  had 
sufficient  capacity  to  handle  all  the  wastes  produced,  amounting  approximately 
to  4,500  gal.  daily. 

The  results  were  successful  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  nuisance  from 
smell  and  the  marked  pollution  of  the  small  run  near  tlie  plant,  both  of  which 
features  had  formerly  been  v^ry  pronounced  in  the  summer  months,  being 
overcome.  From  the  strict  scientjlflc  viewpoint  the  results  were  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, as  the  (legreo  of  purification  was  not  so  high  as  had  been  anticipated. 

Details  are  given  for  constructing  a  plant  to  t^-eat  waste  waters  from  a  cream- 
ery oi)eratlng  a  1,000  lb.  churn  daily  at  a  probable  cost  of  $750.  For  very  small 
plants.  If  the  cooling  and  condenser  waters  were  seimrated  from  the  putrescent 
liquids,  a  nuisance  could  be  abattnl  In  some  cases  by  causing  the  wastes  to  be 
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received  Into  a  water-tight  cistern  liolding  3  or  4  days'  flow  and  from  wbicli 
the  wastes  could  be  pumped  Into  a  tank  wagon  and  carried  away  to  a  suitable 
point  of  disposal. 

This  report  deals  only  with  wastes  from  butter  and  cheese  factories.  No 
definite  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  the  details  of  treatment  of  renovated 
butter  factory  wastes. 

VETESINABY  MEDICINE. 

Text^book  of  veterinary  medicine,  J.  Law  {Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  1906,  vol.  4,  2.  ed., 
rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  718;  1909,  vol.  5,  2,  ed,,  rev,  and  enh,  pp.  621).— These  volumes 
have  been  revised  and  enlarged.  Volume  4  takes  up  infectious  diseases,  san- 
itary science,  and  i)olice  measures,  and  volume  5,  parasites,  parasitisms,  etc. 

Beg-ardln^  the  value  of  the  Van  Gieson  and  the  Bomanowsky  malarial 
stains  for  the  detection  of  Coccidia,  P.  B.  Hadley  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1. 
.46/.,  Orig.,  52  (1909),  So.  1,  pp.  147-150).— In  this  paper,  which  is  No.  5  of  the 
division  of  biology  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  the  author  describes  the  tech* 
nlqne  which  he  has  used  successfully  in  detecting  by  means  of  the  Van  Gieson 
and  the  Romanowsky  malarial  stains,  certain  stages  of  Coccidium  cuniculi  found 
in  the  cecum,  liver,  and  intestines  of  turkeys,  sparrows,  the  common  fowl,  and 
other  wild  and  domestic  birds. 

On  a  new  spirillum  in  Cercopithecus  patas,  A.  Thiboux  and  W.  Dufougeb^ 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  [Paris],  150  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  132,  133).— The  authors 
have  found  in  a  monkey  (C.  patas),  from  Kayes,  in  the  French  Sudan,  a  spiro- 
chete which  morphologically  is  much  like  Spirochwta  duttoni.  This  spirochete, 
to  which  is  given  the  name  8.  pithed,  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a  very  grave 
disease. 

Stock  diseases  carried  by  flies,  A.  Theiler  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1909), 
yo.  29,  pp.  41-^1)' — The  present  knowledge  of  the  various  species  of  trypano- 
somes  occurring  in  South  Africa,  namely  Trypanosoma  dimorphon,  T.  congo- 
lense,  T.  iheileri,  and  T.  evansi,  and  the  rOle  of  flies  in  their  transmission,  is 
here  reviewed.  But  two  of  the  several  described  species  of  Glossina  (O.  morsi- 
tans  and  O.  pallidipes)  are  known  to  occur  in  South  Africa. 

"The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  various  observations  and  statements 
would,  therefore,  be  that  under  certain  conditions  the  presence  of  flies  stands  in 
a  certain  relation  to  game.  In  others  that  the  fly  does  exist  without  the  presence 
of  game.  This  latter  fact  must  flnd  some  explanation  by  accepting  that  the 
flies  can  live  on  other  animals  besides  game.  It  having  been  established  that  the 
fly,  being  a  pure  bloodsucker,  requires  blood  to  live." 

Sleeping  sickness  in  Uganda:  Duration  of  the  infectivity  of  the  Glossina 
palpalis  after  the  removal  of  the  lake-shore  population,  D.  Bruce  et  al. 
iProc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  82  (1909),  No.  B  552,  pp.  56-63).—'*  It  must 
be  concluded  that  the  Qlossina  palpalis  on  the  uninhabited  shores  of  Victoria 
Xyanza  can  retain  their  infectivity  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  after  the 
native  population  has  been  removed." 

Kotes  concerning:  Trypanosoma  dimorphon,  with  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
servations on  the  trypanosomiases  of  southern  Khodesia,  li.  E.  W.  Bevan 
(Vet.  Jour.,  66  (1910),  No.  415,  pp.  12-19,  figs.  2).— An  account  Is  given  of 
preliminary  observations  of  a  disease  of  cattle  in  southern  Rhodesia  apparently 
due  to  T,  dimorphon. 

East  Coast  fever  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  35  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  571- 
577). — This  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  government 
for  safeguarding  Cape  Colony  against  the  IntnMluctlon  of  East  Coast  fever  from 
the  adjoining  colonies  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal. 
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Experimental  research  in  dourine,  with  particular  consideration  as  to 
the  atozyl  treatment,  UiiLEifiiUTH  and  Woithe  {Arb.  K,  Gftndhttamt^  29 
(1908),  No.  2,  pp.  J^OS-^SU  fl99.  i;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  k  (1909),  \'o.  5, 
p.  4^9). — The  authors  conclude  from  the  investigations  here  reported  that  it  Is 
not  possible  to  prevent  the  onset  of  experimental  dourlne  by  the  previous  injec- 
tion of  atoxyl,  though  its  administration  is  successful  in  preventing  the  disease 
iu  Inoculated  animals  providing  it  is  done  immediately  after  infection.  It  may 
succeed  in  curing  or  freeing  the  animal  from  parasites  during  the  course  of  (lie 
disease. 

Horses  and  dogs  can  not  take  a  sufficiency  of  atoxyl  to  completely  kill  all 
trypanosomes,  but  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice  can  withstand  comparatively  large 
doses.  The  method  of  administering  by  unguent  appears  to  be  preferable  to 
administration  in  solution. 

A  bibliography  of  07  titles  is  appended. 

Biliary  fever  or  maliernant  jaundice  of  the  dog  (canine  piroplasmods), 
W.  Jowi-rrr  (Apr.  Jour,  rape  Good  Hope,  35  (1009),  Xos.  .f.  pp.  U^-Ul;  o.  pp. 
5«2-5.S j ) .— The  author  ro|>ort8  in  detail  the  results  of  injections  with  trypnn- 
blau  of  13  experimentally  and  6  naturally  infected  dogs.  Except  in  the  case 
of  2  dogs  almost  in  extremis  when  received,  the  treatment  proved  to  be  an 
unqualified  success. 

"  Six  dogs  infected  experimentally  with  biliary  fever  (by  Injection  of  vlrn- 
lent  blood),  and  subsequently  treated  with  one  Injection  of  trypanblau.  all 
recovered.  Four  dogs  injected  In  like  manner,  but  which  did  not  receive  drug 
treatment,  all  died.  One  ex|)erimentally  infected  dog  in  which  the  treat- 
ment was  attempted  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  trypanblau  by  the 
mouth  also  succumbed.  One  dog  infected  exiierimen tally  and  injected  3  days 
later  subcutaneously  with  half  dose  of  trj'panblau  before  parasites  had  ap- 
l)eared  in  its  blood  remalnetl  well,  as  did  also  an  animal  which  received  a  dose 
of  try|)anblau  and  C  days  later  an  injection  of  virulent  blood.  .  .  .  Four  dogs 
very  ill  and  manifesting  severe  symptoms  of  biliary  fever  (red  colored  urine, 
anemia,  yellow  colored  membranes,  etc.),  under  treatment  by  injection  of  try- 
panblau all  recovered." 

One  of  the  dogs  which  recovered  resisted  an  inoculation  of  virulent  blood 
and  was  evidently  Immuna  Investigations  of  the  action  of  trypanblau  on 
heartwater  of  sheep  and  goats  and  South  African  redwater  of  cattle  are  stated 
to  be  under  way. 

Infectious  jaundice  due  to  Piroplasma  commune,  J.  McI.  Phillips  and  E.  F. 
McCampbell  (CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  1,  Abt.,  Grig.,  ^7  (1908),  Xo.  5,  pp.  592-40S, 
pi.  i,  figs.  4,  charts  2). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  an  epizootic  of  dogs  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is  similar  to  that  caused  by  P.  canis. 

By  inoculation  the  disease  was  produced  in  guinea  pigs  and  cats  as  well  as 
dogs,  but  not  in  the  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  or  rat.  Although  the  disease  Is  very 
virulent  for  guinea  pigs  when  inoculated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  sub- 
cutaneously, it  is  not  In  the  least  contagious.  By  means  of  Wright's  modifica- 
tion of  Jenner's  stain,  applied  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  authors  were  able 
to  demonstrate  protozoan  imrasltes  within  the  erythrocytes  of  blood  from 
guinea  pigs.  These  organisms  were  found  to  be  similar  to  P.  tmnis,  but  since 
they  differ  from  it  in  being  i)athogenic  in  other  hosts  than  the  dog,  the  name 
P.  commune  has  l)een  applied.  "Two  regular  forms  of  the  parasite  have  been 
noted  so  far,  a  round  and  a  pi  reform  or  pear  shape.  The  size  varies  in  the 
round  forms,  which  are  more  abundant,  from  0.5  to  1.5  microns  in  diameter 
and  in  the  i)ear  shaped  forms  from  1.5  to  2  microns  in  width  at  the  widest 
place  and  from  2  to  3  microns  in  length.  There  is  great  pleomorphlsm  among 
the  piroplasmata  as  iu  P,  oanis  and  P,  bigcminum,'' 
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Preliminary  transmission  experiments  indicate  that  Uncinaria  canis  may  be 
an  agent  in  the  transmission  of  this  infection.  Fleas  from  jaundiced  dogs 
placed  on  healthy  dogs  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  weeks  in  a  fiea-proof 
cage  produced  no  infection.  Experiments  with  Dermacentor  occidentalia  gave 
n^iative  results. 

The  treatment  of  redwater  in  cattle  (bovine  piroplasmosis)  with  trypan- 
blan,  S.  Stockmau  (Jour.  Compar,  Path,  and  Ther,,  22  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  S21- 
S^O). — The  author  presents  in  tabular  form  the  details  of  inoculations  of  20 
animals  with  Piroplasma  higeminum,  and  the  effect  of  trypanblau,  with  which 
20  were  afterward  injected. 

It  has  be«i  found  that  if  blood  from  an  animal  more  or  less  recently  recovered 
from  Texas  fever  be  injected  into  a  series  of  other  animals  that  the  reactions 
obtained  in  the  latter  may  be  most  irregular.  "  Some  of  the  animals  after  an 
incubative  period  of  from  5  to  10  days  may  show  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature,  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  piroplasms  in  a  small 
proportion  of  the  red  blood  cells,  others  may  become  more  or  less  ill  and  recover, 
and  some  may  even  die  of  the  disease  inoculated. 

"  During  the  last  3  years  I  have  inoculated  about  100  bovine  animals  with  the 
virus  of  redwater,  in  most  cases  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  some  degree  of 
immunity  before  they  were  shipped  to  colonies  in  which  the  pastures  are  infected 
with  piroplasmosis,  and  I  have  found  that  the  behavior  of  one  group  of  animals 
towards  a  certain  virus  was  seldom  a  good  guide  to  what  its  effect  might  be  on 
the  next  group  submitted  to  the  immunization  process.  In  some  of  the  groups 
there  would  be  hardly  one  severe  reaction,  while  in  others  the  majority  of  the 
animals  would  suffer  severely.  .  .  .  The  reaction  obtained  with  a  special  virus 
seems  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  individual  susceptibility  of  the  animal 
operated  upon — a  factor  the  existence  of  which  one  can  not  initially  even  sus- 
I>ect  There  are  other  factors,  however,  which  appear  to  have  some  Influence  on 
the  activity  of  a  virus.  .  .  .  The  death  rate  from  Inoculated  piroplasmosis  In 
bovines  is  not  high,  probably  5  per  cent  would  be  a  high  figure  to  put  it  at  If 
a  large  number  of  animals  are  operated  upon. 

•*  The  action  of  the  drug  is  to  confine  the  piroplasms  for  a  time  to  the  Internal 
organs.  It  certainly  does  not  appear  to  clear  them  completely  out  of  the  system, 
since  they  reappeared  after  an  intenal,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  un- 
treated. ...  I  think  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  blood 
of  an  animal  treated  with  trypanblau  retains  its  virulence  and  can  infect  ticks." 

It  is  thought  tliat  trypanblau  may  aid  in  making  the  process  of  immunization 
more  regularly  mild.  While  the  experiments  here  descril>ed  support  the  conclu- 
sions of  Nuttall  and  Eiadwen  (K,  S.  R.,  22,  p.  83),  tliat  trypanblau  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  bovine  piroplasma,  it  is  concluded  that  the  value  of  the  treatment 
can  be  properly  estimated  only  after  extensive  trials  In  the  field. 

Indian  cattle  in  Jamaica^  B.  S.  Gosset  (BuL  Dept.  Agr.  Jamaica,  n.  «fr., 
/  {1909),  A'o.  2,  pp.  102-113,  pis.  ^).— "Indian  cattle  are  In  a  great  measure 
Immune  from  the  attacks  of  the  different  species  of  ticks,  which  swarm  In  our 
imstures.  I  have  noticed  a  great  diminution  of  ticks  In  pastures  which  hare 
been  regularly  fed  by  zebu  cattle,  and  horses  also  thrive  better  when  fed  in  the 
same  pastures  as  Indian  cattle.  Ticks  are  frequently  on  the  skins  of  zebus, 
bat  unless  the  animal  is  sick  or  is  starved  they  do  not  seem  to  thrive,  but 
appear  rather  to  exist  in  an  undeveloped  state.  Should  the  zebu  be  starved 
for  a  couple  of  days  the  ticks  develop  on  its  hide  In  a  most  astonishing  way, 
though  the  animal  may  have  been  confined  In  a  place  where  there  were 
none.  ... 

"The  chief  causes  of  loss  by  disease,  are  blackleg  among  the  young  stock, 
and  splenic  fever  among  the  older  ones.    These  diseases  often  take  the  very 
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finest  and  best  of  the  growing  cattle  but  splenic  seldom  attacks  mature  beasts, 
and  only  young  animals  are  subject  to  blackleg." 

Anti-rinderpest  serum,  its  production  and  use,  C.  G.  Thomson  { Philippine 
Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  2  (1900),  No.  12,  pp.  670-^76,  pis.  2). — ^.in  account  is 
given  of  the  use  of  this  serum,  particularly  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"Anti-rinderpest  serum,  properly  prepared  and  kept,  will  protect  over  90  p«r 
cent  of  treated  animals,  as  shown  by  the  results  obtained  during  the  past  2 
years.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  a  total  of  16,495  animals  were  inoculated, 
with  2G9  reported  deaths,  a  mortality  of  1.6  per  cent.  In  1908,  a  total  of  21,005 
were  treated,  with  a  mortality  of  621,  or  2.95  per  cent.  It  is  improbable  that 
all  deaths  following  Inoculation  were  reported." 

Epizootic  abortion  in  cattle,  J.  McFadyean  et  al.  {Rpt.  Dcpt.  Com.  Bd.  Agr. 
and  Fisheries  [Gt.  Brit.],  Epizootic  Abortion,  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  2.f ;  App.,  pp,  4^).— 
This  Is  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  investigate  contagious  episM>otic  abortion  amoDg 
bovine  animals.  In  the  appendix,  Drs.  J.  McFadyean  and  S.  Stockman  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  experiments  and  observations  upon  which  the  report  is 
based.  A  historical  review  Is  first  presented,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  material  and  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  affected  cows. 
The  causative  agent  Is  then  considered,  its  morphological,  tinctorial  and  cul- 
tural characteristics  being  described. 

"  If  a  suitably  stained  preparation  made  from  the  uterine  exudate  of  an 
affected  cow  be  examined  under  the  microscope  a  large  number  of  white  blood 
corpuscles  and  catarrhal  cells  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  can  be  seen. 
Between  the  cells  there  are  numerous  small  single  bacilli,  which  are  mostly  of 
an  oval  sliai)e;  some,  however,  are  distinctly  rod-shaped,  like  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus, and  show  1  or  2  unstained  areas  in  their  substance.  In  many  places  the 
bacilli  are  collecttxi  Into  dense  groups  or  colonies.  ...  As  a  rule  the  majority 
of  the  bacilli  are  between  1  and  2  microns  in  length,  but  many  are  less  than 
1  micron.  The  longest  measure  about  3  microns.  The  bacilli  are  nonmotlie.  .  .  . 
In  no  affected  uterus  while  fresh  were  abortion  bacilli  found  in  the  fluids 
contained  inside  the  fetal  membranes.  In  the  fetus  itself,  however,  they  were 
frequently,  though  not  always,  found  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach.  .  .  . 
The  abortion  bacillus  grows  best  at  temperatures  between  30  and  37**  C  The 
bacillus  Is  an  aerobe. 

"  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Danish  and  English  diseases  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  coin  a  name  for  the 
bacillus,  as  It  seems  appropriate  that  it  should  be  known  as  *  Bang's  bacillus  of 
cattle  abortion '  In  deference  to  the  work  of  Its  distinguished  discoverer.  .  .  . 
It  was  found  that  In  the  moist  state  it  was  not  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of 
55°  maintained  for  an  hour,  but  2  hours  at  the  same  temperature  proved  fetal. 
If  It  be  kept  for  10  minutes  In  water  at  a  temperature  between  50  to  61*  and 
above,  Its  vitality  Is  destroyed,  but  after  exposure  In  water  at  55**  for  10  min- 
utes it  retains  its  vitality. 

"  The  contents  of  the  infected  uterus,  that  Is  to  say,  the  exudate,  the  fetal 
membranes,  and  the  fetus,  are  all  virulent,  since  they  contain  the  microbe.  It 
is  Improbable  that  abortion  bacilli  are  excreted  in  the  milk  of  affected  cows, 
and  some  exix»rimental  observations  which  were  made  show  that  the  bacilli  can 
not  be  found  in  the  milk  a  week  after  a  large  amount  of  culture  has  been  Injected 
up  the  teat.  ...  It  appears  that  virulent  material  may,  if  kept  fluid  and  free 
from  putrefaction,  remain  Infective  for  7  months  but  not  for  a  year.  .  .  .  Desic- 
cation has  a  destructive  influence  on  the  vitality  of  the  virus.  .  .  . 

"Affected  in-calf  cows  may  be  introduced  Into  a  clean  herd,  and  be  the 
jpaeans  of  establishing  fresh  centers  when  thejr  abort    This  is  one  of  the  most 
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insidious  ways  in  which  abortion  may  be  spread,  for  it  Is  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  individual  to  say  whether  a  pregnant  animal  is  affected  or  not.  .  .  . 
Cows  which  have  aborted  must  be  considered  sources  of  infection  so  long  as 
the  discharge  continues  to  come  from  the  genital  organs,  and  it  may  continue 
intermittently  for  a  few  weeks  if  the  animals  be  not  treated.  Such  animals, 
If  not  isolated,  may  continue  to  infect  the  sheds,  or  the  pastures  when  turned 
out  to  graze.  .  .  .  The  most  certain  method  of  Infecting  an  animal  with  abor- 
tion is  to  inject  natural  virulait  material  or  active  cultures  into  the  blood 
stream.*'  In  experiments  this  method  of  infection  gave  positive  results  in  8 
cases  and  failed  in  none. 

'^Animals  can  also  be  infected  by  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  virulent  material.  .  .  .  Out  of  5  attempts  to  experimentally  infect 
animals  by  this  method  3  were  positive,  and  2  were  negative.  We  consider 
that  this  method  of  infection  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  artificial  one,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  probable  that  under  natural  conditions  animals  are  at  all  likely 
to  be  infected  by  virulent  material  gaining  access  to  a  wound."  By  introducing 
virulent  material  per  vaginum  5  positive  and  3  negative  results  were 
obtained.  In  ingestion  experiments  "3  positive  results  were  obtained  against 
1  negative.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  warrantable  on  this  comparatively 
small  number  of  experiments  alone  to  conclude  that  infection  is  more  likely  to 
follow  when  virulent  material  is  swallowed  than  when  it  is  introduced  by  the 
vagina."  .  .  .  The  authors,  however,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
more  frequently  contracted  by  ingestion  than  in  any  other  way.  "  Presumably, 
the  bacilli  are  absorbed  from  the  intestine  and  gain  the  blood  stream,  whereby 
they  reach  the  uterus.  ...  In  the  experimental  attempts  to  infect  with  natural 
virus  by  way  of  the  vagina,  3  were  followed  by  positive  results  and  3  by  nega- 
tive, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  material  was  deposited  in  enormous  quantity 
right  on  and  around  the  os  uteri  by  means  of  a  long  tube." 

The  S3rmptoms  are  briefly  considered.  Under  the  headings  of  distribution 
and  identity  of  the  disease  it  is  stated  that  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  through- 
out Great  Britain.  "Abortion  was  experimentally  induced  by  introducing  the 
microbe  of  cattle  abortion  into  the  bodies  of  cows,  ewes,  goats,  bitches,  and 
guinea  pigs.  .  .  .  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  bovine  abortion  ...  is  essentially 
a  disease  of  cattle,  and  although  other  species  can  be  experimentally  infected 
in  the  laboratory  they  are  not  likely  to  contract  the  disease  in  practice  except 
as  the  result  of  gross  carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  infected  material.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  identify  the  characteristic  clumps  of  abortion  bacilli 
in  microscopical  preparations  made  from  the  uterine  exudate  discharged  imme- 
diately before  and  after  abortion.  ...  No  evidence  has  been  obtained  during 
the  investigation  to  show  that  natural  immunity  to  the  abortion  bacillus  is 
possessed  by  any  individuals  of  the  bovine  species.  .  .  .  From  general  inquiry, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  majority  at  least  acquire  a  serviceable  degree 
of  immunity  as  the  result  of  an  attack,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  in  practice 
a  considerable  proportion  abort  twice  and  a  small  number  abort  even  three 
times.  .  .  .  From  the  first  it  appeared  that  the  disease  was  not  one  against 
which  a  protective  serum  could  be  successfully  used.  The  protection  derivable 
even  from  a  potent  serum  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  last  more  than  2  or  3 
weeks.  .  .  .  Moreover,  as  curative  agents  in  advanced  stages  of  disease,  sera, 
as  a  rule,  have  little  or  no  value." 

An  experimental  test  of  carbolic  acid  administered  internally  gave  negative 
results.  Treatment  with  dead  bacilli  appears  to  have  failed  In  1  case  and  to 
have  succeeded  in  2.  It  appears  that  the  methods  which  have  been  relied  upon 
in  the  past  for  the  prevention  of  abortion  and  its  eradication  from  a  herd  have 
iiot  brought  about  an^  material  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
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herds.  "According  to  reports,  decided  improvements  have  been  ^ected  In  indi- 
vidual herds  by  the  adoption  of  isolation  and  disinfection,  wliile  in  others  very 
little  has  been  accomplished.  Should  the  fixation  of  the  compl^nent  and 
abortln  tests  jostifjr  in  actual  practice  the  hopes  raised  by  their  application  in 
the  laboratory,  they  will  not  only  constitute  additional  means  of  establishing 
the  diaf^osis  after  tlie  act,  but  will  furnish  a  method  of  diagnosing  the  disease 
a  considerable  time  before  the  uterus  has  ejected  its  virulent  cont^its,  and  so 
give  to  measures  of  isolation  their  full  and  undoubted  value  in  practice.**  It 
is  stated  that  the  internal  administration  of  cart>olic  acid  must  be  regarded 
as  an  absurdity  which  has  gained  a  certain  amount  of  support  owing  to  ob- 
servations carelessly  collated  and  carelessly  interpreted.  **  So  long  as  a  dis- 
charge continues  to  come  from  the  genital  passages,  we  think  that  for  hygienic 
and  therai)eutic  reasons  they  ought  to  be  cleansed  once  or  twice  daily  by  the 
intra  vaginal  injection  of  tepid  antiseptic  solutions,  such  as  a  2  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  or  a  1  in  3,000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  oo 
the  ground  that  the  injections  will  disinfect  the  uterus." 

It  is  shown  that  the  bovine  female  can  be  rendered  highly  resistant  to  infec- 
tion with  virulent  material  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  active  liquid  culture  of  the  abortion  bacillus,  the  inocnlatioD 
to  be  performed  about  2  months  before  the  commencement  of  pregnancy.  While 
"it  is  not  i)08sibie  to  immunize  pregnant  animals  with  living  cultures;  It  ia 
possible,  however,  that  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  immunity  of  shorter  dura- 
tion may  with  safety  be  bestowed  on  pregnant  animals  by  inoculating  tliena 
with  a  large  dose  of  bacilli  which  have  been  killed  at  a  low  temperature." 

On  contaiTions  abortion  in  cattle,  S.  Stockman  (Vet.  Rcc.,  22  {1909),  So. 
1102,  pp,  13i-139). — An  address  presented  before  the  Royal  Ck>unties  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  held  July  30,  1909. 

The  Bang  method  for  the  repression  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  B.  Basq 
(Pi'nn,  Dipt.  Agr,  Bui,  172,  pp.  28). — An  account  of  the  operation  of  the  method 
originated  by  the  author,  which  was  introduced  into  Denmark  in  1892. 

Abscesses  in  the  lungrs  and  lymphatic  glands  of  sheep,  W.  Jowett  {Agr. 
Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  35  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  733-735). — Caseous  lymphadenitis 
due  to  the  bacillus  of  Preipz-Nocard  is  reported  to  be  prevalent  in  Cape  Colony. 

Studies  of  agglutination  reactions  in  hog  cholera  during  the  process  of 
serum  production,  W.  Giltneb  {Michigan  8ta.  Tech.  Bui,  3,  pp.  5-21). — In  the 
investigatiou  here  rejwrted  the  author  finds  tliat  the  blood  serum  of  normal 
hogs  may  agglutinate  Bacillus  cholcrw  suis  in  dilutions  as  high  as  1 :  125,  of 
virus  hogs  as  high  as  1 :  700,  of  immune  pigs  as  high  as  1 : 1,000.  and  of  hyper- 
immune pigs  as  high  as  1 : 2,000  and  possibly  higher. 

**  Pigs  may  be  killed  by  injection  intravenously  or  by  feeding  cultures  of 
B,  choUiw  Huifi  Isolated  from  virus  hogs  made  sick  by  intramuscular  injections 
of  hog-cholera  blood.  Pigs  immunized  according  to  the  Tumer-Kolle  method 
may  withstand  intravenous  injections  of  virulent  cultures  of  B,  cholera 
8Ui8.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  demonstrated  that  the  hyperimmunizatlon  process  of  Dorset-Niles 
results  in  the  production  of  agglutinins  and  immune  bodies  for  B.  cholerw  suis* 
We  know  neither  the  nature  of  these  immune  bodies  nor  the  constancy  with 
which  they  occur.  It  is  not  determined  by  our  experience  whether  the  produc- 
tion of  immune  bodies  for  B.  cholerw  suis  is  the  only  result,  tliat  is,  the  primary 
result,  of  the  hy[)erimmunization  process  or  merely  a  secondary  reaction,  inci- 
dental to  the  primary  production  of  immunizing  substances  against  the  filterable 
virus.  Our  experiments  are  valuable  in  paving  the  way  for  a  clearer  und»- 
standing  of  the  etiology  of  hog  cholera.  Until  the  etiology  of  hog  cholera  is 
determined  by  uncontrovertible  experimental  and  clinical  evidences,  the  pro- 
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duct  ion  of  immunity  toward  hog  cliolera  must  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
constantly  subjected  to  the  interrupting  influences  of  unlvnown  factors.  If 
B.  cholerw  auU  is  a  species  distinct  from  the  filterable  virus  of  Dorset  and 
others,  then  there  is  truly  opened  a  wonderful  field  in  bacteriology  as  related  to 
animal  pathology,  Involving  the  associative  action,  the  symbiotic  relations  of 
several  pathogens  and  the  common  host." 

Infectious  pneumonia  of  the  horse,  F.  G.  Edwabds  (Vet  Rec,  22  {1910), 
iVo.  1122,  pp,  46S-467). — ^A  general  account  Is  given  of  this  disease  which  has 
been  known  in  Europe  for  some  time,  particularly  In  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  where  it  is  both  epidemic  and  endemic.  Within  the  last  2  years,  several 
large  and  valuable  hunting,  racing,  and  breeding  studs  In  England  have  been 
affected. 

Ensila^  poisoning  in  horses,  L.  C.  Beaumont  (Mo,  Valley  Vet.  BuL,  4 
(WOO),  Xn.  7,  pp.  S0S2). — Several  cases  are  rer»orted  In  which  horses  were 
poisoned  through  being  fed  moldy  ensilage.  Cattle  fed  on  ensilage  from  the 
same  source  were  not  affected. 

Sulphur  poisoning  in  horses,  H.  W.  Percy  {Vet.  Jour.,  66  {1910),  No.  415, 
pp.  29-Sl). — ^An  account  of  poisoning  of  horses  by  sulphur.  The  author  con- 
siders sulphur  very  poisonous  if  given  in  quantities  larger  than  8  oz. 

Vaccine  therapy  and  the  treatment  of  follicular  mange,  A.  E.  Mettam 
iVet.  Jour.,  66  {1910),  No.  ^/o.  pp.  33-S7;  Vet.  Rec,  22  {1909),  No.  1118,  pp. 
890,  S91). — Having  concluded  from  observations  that  the  demodlces  were  not 
the  chief  cause  of  lesions  and  that  possibly  staphylococci  might  be,  experiments 
with  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  were  conducted.  Cultures  grown  upon  agar 
were  washed  off  with  physiological  salt  solution  and  sterilized  at  a  temperature 
of  56"  C.  for  1  hour.  Injections  of  the  staphylococci  are  said  to  have  resulted 
in  the  recovery  of  the  affected  dog. 

A  new  view  of  the  pathology  of  rabies,  D.  Konbadi  {Orvosi  Hetilap,  52 
(1008),  No.  31,  pp.  571-573;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  {1909),  No.  1080,  p.  630).— 
The  author  states  that  he  has  conducted  experimental  Investigations  which 
prove  that  the  virus  of  rabies  Is  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus.  It 
Is,  however,  transmitted  In  an  attenuated  condition,  and  for  this  reason,  further 
Inoculations  of  other  animals  show  a  progressive  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
Incubation. 

He  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  virus  of  rabies  In  young  animals  bom  during 
the  period  of  Incubation  of  the  disease  in  the  mother,  when  the  mother's  disease 
remained  latent  for  9  days  after  the  birth  of  the  ofl'spring.  Thus  the  virus  was 
circulating  In  the  maternal  blood  and  affected  the  young  by  the  placental  circu- 
lation 9  days  before  the  appearance  of  fever,  the  first  manifest  symptoms  of 
experimental  rabies.  In  the  mother. 

From  these  results  It  appears  that  the  bite  of  a  dog  can  be  dangerous  from 
6  to  8  or  even  13  days  before  the  appearance  of  symptoms  characteristic  of 
rabies. 

Nodular  tsniasis,  or  tapeworm  disease,  of  fowls,  G.  E.  Gage  and  C.  L. 
Opperman  (Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  139,  pp.  73-85,  figs.  //).— This  bulletin  gives  an 
account  of  the  life  history  of  the  parasite  and  of  the  treatment  which  was 
found  most  effective,  and  records  observations  of  the  outward  symptoms  and 
l»ost-mortem  findings  of  14  affected  fowls  examined  during  an  outbreak  at  the 
Maryland  Station  and  the  surrounding  country  In  1908.  Nodules  were  found 
along  the  outside  walls  of  the  Intestinal  tract  with  tapeworms  attached  at  each 
nodular  spot,  within  the  intestines.  Two  worms  were  Isolated  from  infected 
birds  and  identified  as  Drepidot€mia  infundibuliformis  and  Davainia  (Twnia) 
tetragona. 
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It  is  advised  that  affected  birds  sbould  be  isolated  and  kept  confined  until 
they  have  recovered.  Droppings  of  all  birds  known  to  be  infested  with  the 
parasites  should  be  destroyed,  or  if  used  for  fertilizer  treated  with  a  diBin- 
fectant 

In  treating  affected  fowls  the  authors  gave  large  doses  of  Epeom  salts,  tlie 
object  t>eing  to  eliminate  the  egg-l>earing  proglottides  from  the  intestinal  tract 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Turpentine  was  then  administered  with  the  result  that 
all  the  birds  which  were  treated  were  saved. 

Experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  dose  of  salts  necessary  are  reported 
in  tabular  form.  For  birds  1  to  5  weeks  old,  10  grains  are  recommended: 
from  5  to  10  weeks,  15  grains;  and  from  10  to  15  weeks,  20  grains;  from  15 
weeks  to  6  mouths,  30  grains;  from  6  months  to  1  year,  35  grains :  and  for  adult 
fowls  40  to  50  grains.  Up  to  15  weeks,  the  salts  should  be  given  in  the  feed, 
after  this  with  2  teaspoonfuls  of  water.  In  administering  turpentine,  from  2 
teaspoonfuls  to  §  oz.  of  which  may  be  given,  the  liquid  can  be  introduced  di- 
rectly into  the  crop  by  means  of  a  soft  rubl)er  tube  or  catheter.  By  this  method 
the  turi)entine  passes  immediately  Into  the  intestines  and  destroys  the  heads 
of  the  worms  left  behind  after  the  purgative  lias  torn  away  the  long  ribbon- 
like band  of  segments  of  the  parasite. 

Formaldehyde  disinfection  without  special  apparatus,  L.  E.  W album  (Ho^- 
pitalstid,  [Copenhagen],  oi  {1909),  So,  Si,  pp.  96i-974;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoe.,  53  {1909),  No,  14,  p.  11^).— The  author  reports  a  series  of  com- 
parat4ve  tests  of  various  methods  of  formaldehyde  disinfection. 

The  most  effective  and  cheapest  is  with  the  special  disinfecting  formaldehyde 
apimratus,  but  good  results  can  I>e  obtained  with  potassium  permanganate- 
formaldehyde,  though  larger  amounts  of  the  chemicals  must  be  used  than  the 
directions  call  for.  It  was  found  to  be  Impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
until  the  amounts  were  Increased  to  3.3  kg.  potassium  [>ermanganate,  3.3  liters 
formalin,  and  3.3  liters  of  water  for  each  100  cubic  meters. 

BXTBAL  ENOINEEBINO. 

Irrigation  in  Texas,  J.  C.  Naole  ( V,  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Office  Expt,  Sia9,  Bui, 
222,  pp.  92,  pi,  1 ) . — This  Is  another  of  the  series  of  reports  giving  the  status  of 
Irrigation  in  the  several  arid  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  data  likely  to 
be  needed  by  prospective  settlers.  It  discusses  the  physical  features,  climate, 
and  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  larger 
Irrigation  projects  now  in  operation  there.  It  also  contains  a  summary  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  governing  irrigation. 

The  area  at  present  irrigated  in  the  State  is  estimated  as  400,000  to  500,000 
acres.  No  estimate  of  the  area  which  can  ultimately  be  irrigated  is  given,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  State  has  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce 
croi)s  so  that  irrigation  In  these  sections  is  optional  with  the  farmers. 

Progrress  report  on  experiments  in  supplemental  irrigation  with  small 
water  supplies  at  Cheyenne  and  Newcastle,  Wyoming,  1905-1908,  0.  W. 
Bryant  {U.  S,  Dept.  Agr„  Office  Expt.  Bias,  Circ.  92,  pp.  51,  figs.  8).— The 
greater  part  of  the  land  lying  between  the  one  hundredth  meridian  on  the  east 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  is  l>eyond  the  reach  of  canals  from  the 
streams  of  that  section,  and  the  water  supply  is  not  sufliclent  to  irrigate  any 
considerable  part  of  it.  Ck)nsequently  the  agriculture  of  this  region  must  be 
principally  such  as  can  be  carried  on  without  irrigation.  Notwithstanding 
previous  failures  to  establish  permanent  homes  there,  these  lands  have  been 
taken  up  very  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  work  reported  In  this 
circular  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  hicomlng 
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settlers  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  water  supply  for  tlie  irrigation  of  a 
small  part  of  each  landholding  and  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from  its 
use.  Although  the  years  covered  by  this  report  have  had  precipitation  far  above 
the  normal,  irrigated  crops  have  been  far  superior  to  crops  grown  without  irri- 
gation, and  in  addition  the  irrigated  plats  have  yielded  crops  every  season,  while 
the  unirrigated  land  has  yielded  crops  no  oftener  than  every  other  year,  and 
those  crops  were  usually  light. 

Farm  underdrainage:  Does  It  payP  W.  H.  Day  (Ontario  Dept,  Agr,  Bui, 
nk.  PP'  ^4f  fids.  16), — Millions  of  acres  in  Ontario  are  so  wet  that  seeding  is 
delayed  from  2  to  6  weeks.  Wood  pipes  formerly  used  have  decayed  and  stone 
ones  have  filled  up,  leaving  the  land  in  need  of  drainage. 

Letters  from  those  for  whom  the  college  department  of  physics  had  surveyed 
drains  indicate  that  half  of  the  correspondents  were  able  to  sow  their  drained 
lands  4  weeks  or  more  earlier  than  undrained  land,  while  nearly  two-thirds  of 
them  gained  3  weeks  or  more.  The  cost  of  drainage  was  frequently  repaid 
before  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  season  in  the  increased  yields  of  hay, 
straw,  grains,  and  peas.  The  average  increased  yields  due  to  drainage  were 
25  bo.  per  acre  in  case  of  barley,  43  of  oats,  10  of  peas,  23  of  fall  wheat,  10 
of  spring  wheat,  20  of  corn,  35  of  beans  and  §  of  a  ton  of  hay,  while  the  yield 
of  straw  was  reported  as  about  doubled.  At  market  prices  in  Guelph  and 
Toronto,  the  average  gain  per  acre  Is  computed  at  $21.65. 

Underdrainage  is  discussed  In  full  as  an  investment  and  in  its  relation  to 
the  tillage,  aeration  and  temperature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  Its  effect  upon 
bacterial  action,  the  germination  of  seeds  and  development  of  the  roots  of  the 
various  field  crops  and  of  trees. 

A  portable  panel  fence,  W.  Dietrich  {Illinois  8ta.  Circ,  132,  pp,  ^,  fig,  1). — 
This  describes  In  detail  a  method  of  constructing  a  portable  fence,  planned 
primarily  for  swine  but  which  may  also  be  used  for  sheep  and  calves.  The 
fence  consists  of  panels  and  triangles  made  of  rough  fence  boards  6  in.  wide. 
The  iianels  are  16  ft.  long  and  make  a  fence  40  In.  high  when  the  lower  boards 
of  the  panels  rest  on  the  ground. 

Sanitary  cow  stalls,  C.  A.  Ocock  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Bui,  185,  pp.  3-18,  figs, 
9). — Several  types  of  homemade  sanitary  cow  stalls  are  Illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. The  Model  stalls  can  be  built  for  about  $6  each.  The  principal 
features  are  (1)  the  movable  crossbar  near  the  hind  feet  of  the  cow  which 
causes  her  to  move  forward,  and  (2)  a  hay  rack  In  front  which  compels  the 
cow  to  stand  at  the  rear  of  the  stall  when  eating.  The  Helendale  stall,  which 
has  swinging  partitions,  a  crossbar  front,  and  a  chain  In  the  rear,  costs  about 
$5.75.  The  Ideal  stall  differs  from  the  Model  In  having  no  hay  rack  In  front 
and  in  allowing  more  freedom  to  the  animal  by  means  of  the  chain  arrangement. 
It  costs  about  $4.40.  The  New  Ideal  costs  about  $7.18  and  is  much  like  the 
Ideal  but  is  made  of  gas  pipes,  except  the  manger  and  partitions.  Details  are 
also  given  regarding  the  construction  of  concrete  stable  floors  and  mangers. 

Electricity  and  agrriculture,  W.  H.  P.  Cherry  (Dept.  Agr,  N.  S.  Wales, 
Farmers'  Bui.  18,  pp.  26,  figs.  2^).— This  article  deals  with  the  application  of 
electricity  In  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  comiwunds,  In  electro-culture,  and 
various  household  and  farm  operations.  See  also  a  previous  note  ( EL  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  6SS). 

Befrifireration  on  the  homestead,  H.  V.  Jackson  and  A.  E.  Lea  (Dept.  Agr. 
N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers'  Bui.  11,  2.  ed.,  pp,  16,  pi,  1,  figs.  P).— The  problem  of 
farm  refrigeration  Is  discussed  and  data  are  given  regarding  machinery  of 
different  makes,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  relating  to  small  refrig- 
erating  plants.    Information    Is   summarized   and   discussed    regarding   farm 
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products,  both  animal  and  vegetablet  and  the  advantages  of  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  cold  storage  are  pointed  out  under  the  conditions  considered. 

**  In  New  South  Wales  there  is  great  ecoyye  for  the  further  development  of 
the  frozen  pork,  ham,  and  bacon  industry,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
refrigerating  plants  for  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  factory,  places  refrig- 
eration within  the  scope  of  oi)erations  of  small  cooperative  societies. 

**  In  like  manner,  if  the  fisheries  of  the  State  are  to  he  more  fully  develojied 
and  thoroughly  worked  along  our  coast  line,  then  refrigeration  will  be  a  factor 
assisting  in  the  development  of  small  fishing  communities  which  may  yet  be 
established  at   various  points.  .  .•  . 

"  In  the  absi'uce  (»f  other  methods,  the  storing  of  maize  and  other  grain  and 
seeil  in  cold  stores  is  also  an  excellent  means  of  holding  over  seed  required 
.for  si)ecial  purposes." 

Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engrineers  {Tratu,. 
Amen  Sfjc.  Apr,  Engin,,  1  (1907),  So.  i,  pp.  102). — This  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  Madison,  Wis,,  December  27  and 
2S,  1907,  and  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19.  p.  596). 

BUSAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  training:  of  farmers,  I^  H.  Bailey  iXric  York,  1909,  pp.  r///-f263L— 
This  book  is  a  compilation  of  articles  written  ns  separate  studies  made  at  loof; 
intervals  of  time,  with  some  new  matter,  the  aim  being  to  present  a  homo- 
geneous study  of  the  one  phase  of  the  rural  problem  which  has  to  do  with  the 
means  now  in  existence  for  the  educational,  scientific,  and  practical  training  of 
farmers. 

Farm  bookkeeping,  H.  G.  Lamb  (Sew  York,  t90S,  ,ip.  vn[+69).—This  is  a 
practical  book  of  instruction  for  farmers  and  their  wives  which  aims  to  make 
the  double-entry  system  of  bookkeeping  i)erfectly  clear  and  simple  by  means  of 
definitions,  explanations,  and  diagrammatic  accountings. 

Simplified  farm  accounts,  Hattie  M.  Wilson  {Farmer,  28  (1910),  \o.  J. 
pp.  4,  12,  figs.  4)' — A  method  of  keeping  farm  accounts  adapted  to  both  live 
stock  and  field  crop  records  is  illustrated  and  descril>ed. 

The  needs  and  importance  of  agriculture  and  relations  of  farming  intei^ 
ests  to  the  railroads,  W.  W.  Finley  (Tradet^m^in.  62  (1909),  \o.  25,  pp.  S9- 
.'t2). — This  is  an  address  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

The  pai)er  deals  with  the  opi>ortunIties  afforded  by  the  South  for  the  in- 
creased production  not  only  of  stai)le  i)roducts  like  cotton  and  com.  but  alst)  for 
dairy  farming,  iK)ultry  raising,  and  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetablesL  In- 
creased i)roducts,  however,  would  require  an  increase  in  marketing  facilities, 
and  therefore  good  roads,  efficient  railroad  service,  and  Improved  waterways 
are  necessarj'  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  farmer,  imrtlcularly  with  refereaoe 
to  the  profitable  dlsjmsal  of  perishable  products. 

As  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  the  farmers  and  the  railroads  are  mota- 
iUly  dei)eudent  for  their  highest  economic  welfare. 

[The  transportation  of  agricultural  packages],  D.  Bellet  i^'con.  franc- 
S8  (1910).  I,  So.  2,  pp.  45-47).— This  article  describes  the  rates  charged,  size? 
of  i)ackages,  kind  of  goods  carried,  and  obligations  assumed  by  various  British 
railways  for  the  transportation  of  small  packages  of  perishable  farm  products, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  introduction  and  operation  of  a  similar  system 
in  France. 

The  French  system  of  imposing  a  stamp  tax  on  such  packages  nets  the  gof- 
ernment  35  centimes  out  of  every  85  centimes  charged  the  sender  for  carrying 
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the  produce,  and  this  article  strongly  emphasizes  the  economic  differences  exist- 
ing in  the  two  countries  in  the  transportation  of  perishable  farm  products  and 
of  the  greater  burden  under  which  the  French  small  holder  naturally  labors  as 
a  result  of  this  policy.  A  reduction  in  the  stamp  duty  on  agricultural  products 
shipped  in  small  pacliages  for  short  distances  is  recommended. 

Farmers'  shipping  associations  ( West.  Fruit  O rower j  Brother  Jonathan  8er, 
lU  pp.  38). — ^This  pamphlet  gives  an  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
work  of  several  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  associations,  together  with  copies 
of  their  constitutions  and  by-laws.  The  Information  is  presented  with  a  view 
to  famishing  suggestions  to  growers  for  solving  the  problems  connected  with  the 
marketing  of  such  perishable  farm  products. 

[Papers  on  acrricultural  cooperation]  {Cornell  Countryman,  7  {1909),  No, 
ft,  pp.  41-4St  figs.  5). — ^A  series  of  articles  dealing  with  cooperative  marketing  of 
truck  crops,  fruits,  and  poultry  products,  and  the  function  of  the  grange  in 
cooperation. 

Cooperative  marketing,  W.  H.  Reid  (pp.  41^3). — An  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Monmouth  County  Farmers'  Exchange  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  cooperative  marketing  of  vegetables  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The  soci- 
ety has  been  organized  one  year,  has  525  members,  sold  goods  valued  at  $454,- 
414.11,  purchased  $35,000  worth  of  seed  potatoes  and  859  tons  of  fertilizers  for 
members,  and  increased  its  receipts  about  12  per  cent.  Brief  notes  are  also 
given  on  the  present  financial  status,  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Produce  Exchange, 
Onley,  Va. 

The  grange  as  a  factor  in  cooperation,  W.  N.  Giles  (pp.  43,  44). — This  article 
shows  that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  grange  is  to  encourage 
business  cooperation  among  its  members,  with  the  result  that  members  have 
consolidated  their  products  into  jobbing  quantities  and  purchased  products  In 
quantities  insuring  substantial  reductions  in  cost. 

The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  C.  C.  Vincent  (pp.  45-47). — An  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  society,  its  methods  of  grading, 
packing,  and  marketing  apples,  and  the  advantages  to  farmers  of  such  organiza- 
tions in  all  branches  of  agriculture. 

Cooperation  in  marketing  poultry  products,  G.  Frost  (pp.  47,  48). — Notes  are 
given  in  this  article  on  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Central  New  York  Egg  and 
Poultry  Shippers*  Association  in  1909  in  the  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry. 

Aerricaltural  credit,  insurance,  and  cooperative  societies  in  France,  L.  von 
Hennet  (Mitt.  Fachberichterstat.  K.  K.  Ackvrb.  Min.  [Vienna],  1909,  No.  18. 
pp.  137-141)' — ^The  data  in  this  article  have  been  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  194). 

State  aid  to  agricultural  cooperation  in  France  {Dcpt.  Agr,  and  Tech. 
Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  10  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  72-79).— Statistics  on  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  agricultural  professional  associations,  credit  banks.  Insurance  societies, 
and  cooperative  societies  in  France  are  discussed,  and  the  forms  under  which 
the  government  assists  and  encourages  agricultural  cooi)eration  are  summarized 
.as  follows: 

"Exemption,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  cooperative  societies  of  various  kinds, 
from  the  troublesome  and  expensive  formalities  re(iuire<l  by  law  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ordinary  companies  and  associations. 

"  Exemption  from  certain  stamp  duties,  patent  fees  and  taxes  on  transferable 
securities,  in  the  case  of  cooperative  agricultural  credit  banks,  insurance 
societies,  etc. 

"Grants  are  made  (o)  to  new  cooperative  agricultural  insurance  societies  on 
their  formation,  and  (&)  In  times  of  stress  to  such  societies  already  at  work. 
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**  Free  loans  are  made  (a)  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  cooperative  district 
credit  banks  (law  of  1899),  and  (b)  for  a  term  up  to  25  years  to  agricnlloral 
coo|ierative  societies  (law  of  1906). 

**Undei*  the  law  of  30th  April,  1906,  relative  to  the  system  of  'warrants 
agricoles/  agricultural  cooi)erative  societies  may  obtain  loans  on  the  security  of 
any  agricultural  produce  in  their  possession,  provided  there  be  nothing  against 
this  In  their  statutes." 

The  Belerian  farmers'  union,  P.  Van  Molkot  (Rev,  0<^.  Agron,,  n.  ser^  f 
{1909),  iVo.  10,  pp.  4/J-424).— This  article  describes  the  deplorable  addition  of 
agriculture  and  the  i)ea8ant  class  in  Belgium  t>efore  1890,  which  conditions 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  farmers'  union  {Boercnbonds, 
and  discusses  in  detail  its  origin,  development,  organization,  and  activities. 

The  union  is  a  federation  of  farmers'  societies  originally  organized  for  re- 
ligious puriJoses,  but  which  became  centers  for  the  spread  of  ideas  relating  to 
cooi>eratlon  «s  a  means  of  improving  agricultural  conditions.  Its  growth  since 
1890  has  been  unequalled  in  Europe.  At  present  it  includes  shoxxt  480  societies 
with  41,000  members,  and  it  operates  under  sections  dealing  respectively  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  products,  agricultural  credit,  various  forms  of  insur- 
ance, ins[)ection  service,  and  other  cooperative  features.  In  1908  the  section 
for  purchasing  farm  supplies  bought  28,349,043  kg.  of  fertilizers  and  34.126.072 
kg.  of  fee<iing  stuflTs  for  members.  Of  586  local  credit  tmnks  in  Belgium  at  the 
close  of  1908,  286  were  affiliated  with  the  central  credit  bank  of  Louvain  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  union. 

While  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  various  criticisms  brought  against  the 
union,  be  maintains  that  it  has  performed  indisputable  economic  services  to 
agriculture  in  Belgium.  It  has  contributed  largely  to  the  uplift  of  agriculture. 
8topi)ed  the  agricultural  crisis,  developed  agricultural  education,  introduced 
modem  cultural  methods,  and  Improved  the  welfare  of  large  numbers  of  rural 
families. 

Cooperative  producing  and  credit  societies  iOff.  Gouvl,  G^n.  Alg^rie.  BtU. 
Bimcns.,  15  {1909),  A'o.  2^,  pp.  371,  57-^).— The  text  of  the  regulations  under 
which  cooi)erative  societies  In  Algeria  can  secure  long-time  loans  from  the  dis- 
trict banks  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  February  26,  1909, 
is  reiH)rted. 

Beport  on  the  working  of  cooperative  credit  societies  in  the  Punjab  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  A.  Langley  (Rpt.  Work.  Coop.  Credit  Soc. 
Punjab,  1909,  pp.  20+1//).— The  rural  banks  numbered  311  with  22,976  mem- 
bers, and  i)o8se8sed  a  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  94,313  rupees  (about 
^30.(KM)),  representing  large  Increases  over  the  preceding  year  {K.  S.  R.,  20. 
p.  1092). 

A  short  history  of  English  agrriculture,  W.  H.  R.  Cubtleb  (Oxford,  1909. 
pp.  yiIl-\-371). — ^Thls  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  period  of  ^gllsh 
agriculture,  but  with  more  particular  emphasis  laid  on  the  period  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1908,  inclusive. 

Bural  settlements  in  England,  I^  von  IIennet  {Mitt.  Fachbcrichtcrstat.  K. 
K.  Ackcrb.  Min.  [Vienna],  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  i*/-/^^).— Statistics  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  small  holdings  and  allotments  act  during  1908.  previously  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  22.  p.  90),  are  presented  and  discussed. 

Beport  for  the  year  1908  on  the  Bussian  budget.  Expenditure  necessi- 
tated by  agricultural  distress,  II.  O'Beibne  {Diplo.  and  Con^.  Rpts.  [London], 
Ann.  Scr.,  190f<,  No.  4163.  pp.  17). — In  this  reiwrt  on  the  Income  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Russian  Government  for  1908  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
an  account  Is  given  of  the  Increasing  government  aid  to  agriculture  since  ISTl 
as  a  result  of  rural  conditions. 
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For  the  decade  1871-1880  the  average  annual  relief  amounted  to  £180,000  and 
to  1881-1890  it  fell  to  an  average  of  £100,000  per  year;  "but  in  the  period 
1891-1900  it  hicreased  to  £2.000,000,  and  in  the  years  1901-1906,  Inclusive, 
it  was  no  less  than  £4,800,000  per  year."  The  districts  suflfering  most  are 
within  the  rich  blaclc-earth  zone  of  south,  central,  and  southeastern  Russia 
where  the  population  is  purely  agricultural  with  no  industrial  centers  to  re- 
lieve the  situation.  The  growth  of  distress  is  attributed  to  two  principal 
causes — the  insufficient  area  of  peasants'  allotments  and  inferior  farming.  A 
sum  of  £2,521,474  was  expended  in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion 
by  facilitating  the  migration  of  peasants  to  Siberia,  and  there  are  also  assign- 
ments towards  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  the  redis- 
tribntlon  and  improvement  of  holdings. 

Aerricultural  wagres  and  the  supply  of  afirricultaral  laborers  in  Finland, 
1907,  O.  Gboundstboem  (Landtbr,  8iyr,  MeddeL,  1909,  No.  63,  pp,  33-^29).— A 
statistical  study.  The  supply  of  laborers  was  reported  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
42^  per  cent  of  the  municipalities,  while  56.8  per  cent  reported  a  "scant 
supply  "  or  "  great  lack  "  of  agricultural  laborers,  either  during  the  entire  year 
or  during  the  summer  season. 

Our  census  of  American  agriculture  {Orange  Judd  Farmer,  48  {1910),  No, 
h  PP*  4*  5,  fiffs.  2). — Estimates  on  the  number  and  value  of  farms,  the  value  of 
farm  products  in  1909,  and  the  farm  wealth  of  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1910,  are  reported  and  discussed.  The  value  of  farms  and  farm  property  is 
given  as  $29,640,000,000,  a  gain  of  44  per  cent  since  the  census  of  1900. 

Imports  of  farm  products  into  the  United  States,  1851-1908  (U.  8,  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur,  Statis.  Bui,  7^,  pp,  62), — Statistics  on  the  quantity,  value,  and  kinds 
of  farm  products  imported  into  the  United  States,  including  the  principal 
countries  from  which  consigned,  for  a  period  of  58  years  are  reported  and 
discussed. 

Bxports  of  farm  products  from  the  United  States,  1851-1908  {U,  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Statis.  Bui.  75,  pp,  66), — Data  similar  in  scope  to  the  above 
dealing  with  the  exports  of  farm  products  and  the  countries  to  which  consigned 
are  presented. 

Crop  Reporter  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  12  {1910),  No. 
2,  pp.  9-16,  figs.  7). — Statistics  on  the  number,  price,  and  value  of  farm  animals 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  the  imports  and  exports  of  animals 
and  animal  products  in  1908  and  1909,  and  the  range  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products  In  the  principal  markets  are  reported,  together  with  articles  on  the 
stock  of  potatoes  on  hand  January  1,  1910,  the  value  of  land  and  the  rate  of 
wages  In  Canada,  the  crops  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  prospective  census  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products. 

AOBICTJLTUEAl  EDUCATION. 

Education  for  efficiency,  E.  Davenport  (Boston,  1909,  pp.  V-\-18/t). — A  col- 
lection of  addresses  by  the  author,  with  an  introduction  and  some  new  connect- 
ing matter. 

Part  1  deals  with  the  general  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  subjects  of 
education,  and  part  2  with  practical  methods  of  introducing  agricultural  study 
Into  existing  schools.  The  author  argues  for  vocational  education,  urges  that 
"  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  educate  a  live  boy  with  no  reference  to  the 
vocational,"  and  that  no  Individual  should  "be  obliged  to  choose  between  an 
education  without  a  vocation  and  a  vocation  without  an  education." 

**  I  would  have  it  so  that  In  any  company  of  American  citizens  one  can  not 
tell  by  the  dress,  the  manners,  or  the  speech,  what  is  the  occupation  of  the 
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individual.  To  tbis  end  let  there  be  few  seboolH  with  many  courses,  not  many 
8ebo()l8  witb  few  courses."  Agriculture  is  beld  to  be  a  subject  for  botb  the 
college  and  tbe  high  school. 

Vocational  education  (A\  Y.  Ed,  Dept,,  Div.  Trades  Schools  [Circ.h  ^^JO. 
Feb,  /,  pp,  26). — The  author  of  this  report  discusses,  among  other  general 
phases  of  vocational  instruction,  the  Importance  of  industrial  arts  in  rural  com- 
munities and  household  arts  instruction.  He  particularly  t^oints  out  the  desir- 
ability of  devising  new  forms  of  manual  training  for  country  boys  directly 
related  to  their  vocational  interests,  and  the  imi)ortance  of  giving  older  girls  in 
the  schools  work  on  real  garments  and  cooking  problems. 

The  nature-study  idea,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  York,  1909,  pp.  IX +246,  figi, 
2). — Part  1  of  this  book  deals  with  the  general  content  of  "nature  study.'' 
part  2  with  the  teacher*s  point  of  view,  and  [mrt  3  with  ans^'ers  to  various 
questions  that  have  come  to  the  author  from  teachers.  Among  the  interesting 
8i»ecial  topics  that  receive  attention  are  the  following:  Nature-study  agricul- 
ture, must  a  **  use "  be  found  for  everything,  what  subjects  to  choose,  what  is 
thoroughness  of  teaching,  how  choose  the  best  books,  shall  there  be  a  special 
nature-study  teacher,  how  correlate  nature-study  work  with  other  subjects,  and 
is  nature  study  on  the  wane. 

Boy^'  and  grirls'  agrricultural  clubs,  F.  W.  Howe  ( ('.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui,  SSo,  pp,  23,  figs.  11). — This  reviews  the  work  already  accomplished  by  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  and  domestic  science  clubs  in  the  United  States,  tbe 
assistance  given  by  this  Dejiartment,  and  the  relation  of  such  work  to  rural 
schools,  and  offers  practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  such  clubs  and 
the  planning  of  their  work.  There  is  also  included  a  list  of  the  free  publica- 
tions of  this  Detmrtment  and  of  various  state  colleges  and  exjterimeut  stations 
dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  this  form  of  school  extension  work  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

Outlines  of  afirriculture  for  rural  schools,  C.  M.  Evans  {Chicago,  1910,  pp. 
31,  figs.  5). — This  is  a  series  of  37  outline  lessons  on  agricultural  topics  adapted 
to  Iowa  conditions.  The  aim  of  the  course  Is  to  relieve  the  teacher  unfamiliar 
with  agriculture  from  undue  effort  or  anxiety  by  putting  the  responsibility  for 
facts  uixm  parents,  direct  observation  by  pui)ils,  and  the  study  of  bulletins  of 
information  issued  by  the  State  and  by  this  Department  No  text-l>ook  is  rec- 
omniendcKl.  on  the  ground  that  "  most  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  teach  agri- 
culture from  a  text-book." 

Elementary  domestic  science,  Sarah  W.  LuVNDes  (Oulhrie,  Okla.,  1909,  pp, 
lyj). — This  is  a  text-book  on  food  and  cookery  for  schools.  Part  1  deals  with 
fcMKl,  part  2  with  cookery,  and  part  3  with  directions  for  elementary  chemical 
and  physical  experiments  with  food  materials.  It  is  so  designed  that  each  part 
may  be  used  alone  In  schools  not  equipped  for  illustrating  the  entire  subject. 
A  iist^ful  list  of  reference  books  and  bulletins  is  included.  The  treatment  is 
well  adapted  to  correlation  with  other  school  subjects. 

Poultry  patholosry:  Its  place  in  the  curriculum,  G.  B.  Morse  (Ontario  Agr. 
Vol,  Rev.,  22  (1910),  yo.  5,  pp.  246-251), — This  paper  t)oints  out  the  economic 
imiK)rtance  of  a  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases  and  their  proi>er  treatment  in 
successful  i)ouItry  raising.  The  author  regards  this  topic  as  of  primary  value 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  course  In  poultry  husbandry,  and  believes  that  the 
study  of  a  well -organized  iwultry  course  would  secure  "  a  broad  training  involv- 
ing not  only  a  fundamental  general  science  course  but  also  a  technical  agri- 
cultural course  that  would  include  every  phase  of  farm  life." 

The  silo,  J.  F.  Woodhill  (\ature-8tudy  Rev.,  6  {1910).  So.  L  pp.  10-16, 
jigs.  2), — This  Is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  adapted  for  presentation  as  a 
school  topic  in  nature  study,  including  a  description  in  simple  language  of  the 
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process  of  ensiling  com  and  an  explanation  of  the  chemical  clianges  tliat  talce 
place  in  silage. 

Orgranization  lists  of  the  agrricultural  collegres  and  experiment  stations 
in  tlie  United  States,  Maky  A.  Agnew  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Office  Expt,  Stas.  Bui. 
22h  pp.  9S). 

Orgranization,  work,  and  publications  of  the  Agrricultural  Education 
Service  {U.  S.  DepU  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Circ.  93,  pp,  i5).— This  circular 
outlines  the  nature  of  the  educational  work  of  this  Dopartment  as  conducted 
through  this  Office,  the  legal  basis  for  this  work,  its  subdivisions  and  staflTs, 
and  Includes  a  descriptive  list  of  the  publications  which  have  been  issued  by 
this  Office  on  collegiate,  secondary  and  elementary  agricultural  Instruction, 
farmers'  institutes,  and  extension  work. 

A  teacher's  professional  library:  Classified  list  of  one  hundred  titles 
{Bur.  of  Ed.  [l\  fif.]  Bui.  8,  1909,  pp.  i.^).— The  books  listed,  classified  partly 
by  subjects  and  partly  by  grades  of  instruction,  deal  mainly  with  the  history 
and  theory  of  education,  the  school  curriculum,  and  school  organization  and 
administration. 

MISCELLAHEOTJS. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LV  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  58//,  pp,  32, 
flgs.  3). — ^This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Poultry 
manure,  early  onions  in  the  Southwest,  oleander  poisoning  of  live  stock,  feeding 
fermented  cotton-seed  meal  to  hogs,  wintering  farm  work  horses,  alfalfa  meal 
as  a  feeding  stuff,  mangels  for  milch  cows,  records  of  dairy  herds,  sklm-milk 
buttermilk,  whipped  cream,  farm  butter  making,  Camembert  cheese  making  in 
the  United  States,  and  cement  and  concrete  fence  vosts. 

List  of  periodicals  currently  received  in  the  Library  of  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Bui  75,  pp.  72).— This  list, 
which  contains  1,575  titles,  arranged  l>oth  alphabetically  and  classified  by  sub- 
jects, **  does  not  include  annual  reports  and  other  serial  imblications  ai)i)earing 
as  annual  volumes,  nor  does  it  include  series  of  bulletins,  each  number  of  which 
is  a  monograph,  such  as  the  publications  of  the  state  exi)erlment  stations.  The 
aim  has  been  to  include  only  those  serials  which  appear  frequently  and  which 
are  usually  considered  as  periodicals." 

Laws  of  Maine  relating  to  agrriculture  (BuL  [Maine]  Dept.  Agr.,  8  (1909). 
Xo.  4^  pp.  171-238). — ^This  is  a  compilation  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  State 
relating  to  agriculture,  arranged  by  subjects  and  with  a  detailed  Index. 

Laws  relating  to  agriculture  now  in  force  in  Oklahoma  (Quart.  Rpt.  Okla. 
Bd.  Agr.  1909,  June  30,  pp.  120).— Th\s  is  a  digest  of  the  laws  pertaining  to 
agriculture  now  in  force  in  Oklahoma. 

Laws  of  Vermont  relating  to  agrriculture  and  forestry  (Ann.  Rpt.  Comr. 
Agr.  Vt.,  1  (1909),  pp.  10-^8 ).— This  is  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Vermont 
relating  to  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Illustrated  dictionary  of  agriculture  (lUustrierteH  Landwirtschafta-Lej-ikon. 
Berlin,  1910,  Ji.  ed.,  pp.  IV-\-987,  figs.  60 -{-1250). —This  contains  definitions  of 
agricultural  terms,  brief  descriptions  and  In  many  cases  Illustrations  of  prac- 
tices i)ertaining  to  agriculture,  brief  biographical  notes  of  teachers.  Investi- 
gators, and  others  notable  in  agricultural  work,  and  similar  data. 
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Alaska  StatioBt. — A.  J.  Wilkus,  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  a^icultnre  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed  assistant  at  the  Sitka  Station,  rice 
K.  W.  I>e  Annond,  resigned,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Arkaaiat  Station. — W.  C.  Lassetter,  assistant  in  soil  physics  at  Ohio  Stute 
I'niversity,  has  been  appointed  assistant  agronomist  in  the  station  and  has 
entered  ui)on  his  duties. 

GkoririA  College. — Fourteen  extension  schools  of  agriculture  hare  been  held 
during  the  last  eight  weeks.  Unusual  interest  has  been  manifested,  the 
average  registration  per  meeting  being  over  90,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
91  sessions  held  thus  far  8,220.  Petitions  are  being  received  asking  for  meet- 
ings far  in  excess  of  what  the  appropriation  will  allow.  A  campaign  is  now 
being  organized  for  institute  work.  The  county  school  commissioners  will  meet 
at  the  college  in  May. 

Idaho  TTniveriity  and  Station. — Francis  D.  Farrell  has  been  ap[x>inted  irriga- 
tlcmlst  and  director  of  substations  in  southern  Idaho,  beginning  March  1.  He 
will  also  act  as  representative  of  the  university  and  station  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  and  will  outline  cooperative  tests  with  the  fruit,  dairy,  and  griln 
farmers  of  the  region.  L.  C.  Aicher  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  tlie 
substation  at  Caldwell,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  April  1. 

Purdue  University  and  Station. — The  facilities  for  work  in  farm  mechanics 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  recent  completion  of  the  farm  mechanics 
building.  This  is  a  brick  structure  with  stone  trimmings,  with  a  70-ft  frontage 
and  a  dei>th  of  130  ft.  It  contains  two  laboratories  each  57  ft  square,  one  of 
which  will  be  used  for  heavy  machinery  and  the  other  for  light  machinery. 
There  are  also  two  large  class  rooms,  a  drafting  room,  offices,  a  cement  labora- 
tory, tool  and  supply  rooms,  and  miscellaneous  laboratories 

A  seed-testing  laboratory  has  been  established  at  the  station  in  cooperation 
with  the  liureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  The  laboratory  is  to 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  deimrtment  of  agricultural  extension, 
with  Miss  Helen  H.  Henry  and  G.  M.  Frier  as  assistants. 

Kansas  College.— Samuel  Dexter  Houston  died  February  28,  at  the  age  of  92 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  from  1863  to  1869.  and  toofe 
a  prominent  part  in  securing  the  location  of  the  college  at  Manhattan.  John 
Elliott  regent  from  1S81  to  1883,  died  March  5,  aged  77  years,  and  John  N. 
Llmbocker,  regent  from  1897  to  1899,  died  March  13,  aged  80  years. 

E.  L.  Holton,  a  graduate  student  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  industrial  education  for  the  extension  depart- 
ment. He  will  have  charge  of  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  shop  work,  and 
home  economics  Into  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  and  will  supervise 
the  corn  contests,  boys'  corn  clubs,  and  the  new  correspondence  courses. 

Massachusetts  Station.— Frederick  R.  Church,  assistant  agriculturist  from  1002 
to  lOOG,  was  killed  at  Queens  Station,  I>ong  Island,  March  17,  while  attemirt- 
ing  to  board  an  electric  car.  J.  F.  Merrill  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 
596 
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MicUgan  Station. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
the  superintendence  of  the  South  Haven  Substation  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  station  horticulturist 

Kinnesota  University  and  Station. — J.  A.  Vye,  instructor  in  farm  accounts,  sec- 
retary of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  the  station,  and  treasurer  of  the  school 
of  agriculture,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work  in  Oregon. 

Xissonri  University  and  Station. — Courses  in  poultry  husbandry  and  agricul- 
tural Journalism  are  being  offered  for  the  flrst  time.  The  college  of  agriculture 
is  also  cooperating  with  the  Frisco  Lines  in  holding  a  night  school  of  agriculture 
In  St.  Louis.  The  auditorium  originally  secured  proved  Insufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  public  desirous  of  attending.  A  similar  school  Is  also  contemplated  lor 
Kansas  City. 

Charles  T.  Dearlng,  assistant  In  horticulture  in  the  university  and  station, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  scientific  assistant  In  the  vltlcultural  Investigations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  and  has  entered  upon  his 
duties. 

Sew  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — At  the  April  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  E.  D.  Sanderson,  whose  resignation  as  director  was  called  for  last 
fall,  to  take  place  In  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  who  was  retained  as  entomolo- 
gist of  the  college  and  station,  was  dropped  from  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year.     He  will  retire  at  J:he  close  of  this  college  year. 

Sew  Jersey  State  Station. — Clarence  L.  Pfersch  has  resigned  as  assistant 
chemist. 

Sorth  Dakota  College. — The  department  of  botany  has  prepared  for  sale  at  a 
nominal  price  to  public  schools  a  set  of  20  mounted  specimens  Illustrating  the 
more  common  plant  diseases. 

Ohio  Station. — Joseph  D.  Guthery,  of  Marion,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  control,  vice  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain.  At  the  annual  reorganization  of  the 
board  on  March  9,  John  Courtright  was  reelected  president,  H.  L.  Goll,  secretary, 
and  D.  L.  Sampson,  treasurer. 

Oklahoma  Station. — The  resignation  of  J.  A.  Craig  as  director  is  announced, 
to  take  effect  May  1. 

Porto  Rico  University. — J.  W.  Hart,  who  was  chosen  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  in  October,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Institution. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — The  college  has  recently  purchased  a  small  herd  of 
pure-bred  Holstein  cattle  for  use  In  class  room  and  exi)erlmeutal  work.  P.  V. 
Cardon,  assistant  agronomist  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  and  will  have  charge  of 
the  cooperative  work  between  the  station  and  that  Bureau  which  is  being 
carried  on  at  the  dry  farming  substation  at  Nephi. 

Yirglnia  Truck  Station. — P.  T.  Cole,  a  1910  graduate  of  the  college  of  agri- 
calture  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
horticulturist,  vice  C.  S.  Heller,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  notetl. 

Minnesota  Conservation  Congress. — What  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
state  conservation  congress  ever  held  occurred  at  St.  Paul,  March  16-19.  The 
congress  aroused  much  Interest,  especially  among  farmers,  of  whom  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  3,000  were  in  attendance. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Governor  A.  O.  Eberhardt,  who  presided,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  James  J.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger,  Director 
George  Otis  Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  this  Department,  D.  J.  Crosby  of  this  Oflace,  President  Cyrus 
Northrop  and  Dean  Woods  of  the  I'niversity  of  Minnesota,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  university  and  station  staff.  Si)eclal  attention  was  given  to  the 
agricultural  phases  of  the  problem  of  conservation,  and  a  notable  feature  was 
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the  oxteDsive  exhibit  of  illustrative  material  by  tlie  Minnesota  College  and 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  station,  the  various  booths  of  which  were  in 
charge  of  students. 

Railroad  Bemonitration  Farms. — It  is  annouced  that  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  completed  plans  for  the  purchase  and  opera- 
tion of  three  large  farms  In  different  sections  of  the  State,  as  a  demon^ration 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  the  rejuvenation  of  **  run-down  "  farm  prop- 
erties by  the  application  of  modem  scientific  and  business  methods*  These 
en  terrorises  are  to  be  managed  strictly  for  profit,  but  It  is  intended  to  use  no 
methods  that  are  not  equally  available  to  neighboring  farmers. 

The  Delaware,  I^ckawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Is  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  one  or  more  farms  along  its  line,  with  a  view  to  turning  them  over  to 
the  agricultural  colleges  or  other  agricultural  institutions  for  maintenance  as 
demonstration  farms. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  will  institute  a 
series  of  c(H)i)eratlve  farm  experiments  in  conjunction  with  various  development 
and  commercial  clubs  in  tlie  towns  along  its  line.  One  farmer  is  to  be  selected 
near  each  town  who  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre  annually,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  crop,  for  cultivating  and  cropping  not  less  than  6  acres  of  ground 
under  directions  to  be  supplied. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. — In  cooperation  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  City  of  New  York  has  established  a  botanic  gard«i  in 
Brooklyn.  A  tract  of  al)out  30  acres  of  land  in  close  proximity  to  the  institute 
has  been  acquired  for  the  purpose  and  the  city  has  appropriated  $100,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  laboratory  building  for  investigation  and  instruction  pur- 
poses and  a  range  of  experimental  and  public  greenhouses.  An  endowment  of 
$50,000  has  also  been  secured  from  private  sources,  the  Income  of  which  will  be 
used  for  equipment. 

In  addition  to  research,  Instruction  in  botany  Is  to  be  offered  to  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  classes.  In  close  cooperation  with  existing  educational 
agencies  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager,  professor  of  botany  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  botanist  In  the  Missouri  Station,  has  been  appointed 
director  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  July  1. 

Agriculture  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Biological  Laboratory. — For  the  first  time 
a  course  for  teachers  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  Is  to  be  Included  in  the 
Instruction  offered  by  the  Biological  I-Aboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  during  the  forthcoming 
session  beginning  July  6.  The  course  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H  H. 
Laugblifi,  of  the  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at  Kirksvllle,  and  will  continue 
six  weeks. 

Agricnltnral  Libraries  Round  Table  at  the  American  Library  Association.— 
The  American  Library  Association,  which  Is  to  meet  at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich., 
from  June  30  to  July  6,  Is  to  Include  In  its  program  a  round  table  conference, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  work  and  problems  of  agricul- 
tural libraries.  It  Is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  workers 
In  agricultural  libraries  to  be  held  In  this  country. 

Michigan  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Education. — ^The  teachers  of 
agriculture  In  several  Michigan  high  schools  have  recently  organized  a  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Education  In  the  Public  Schools,  with  R,  G. 
Carr,  of  North  Adams,  as  president,  and  C.  L.  Nash  of  Lawton.  as  secretary. 
The  association  is  open  to  all  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  and  it  is 
intended  to  hold  at  least  two  meetings  each  year  for  the  discussion  of  methods 
of  promoting  the  school  study  of  agriculture. 
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Agricultural  Instruction  at  Normal  Schools. — A  short  course  in  agriculture 
was  held  at  the  DeKalb  (111.)  Normal  School  during  the  week  of  December  6. 
Courses  were  offered  in  elementary  agriculture,  judging  com,  horses,  and  dairy 
cows,  testing  milk,  rope  splicing,  spelling  farm  words,  and  domestic  science, 
and  special  lectures  were  given  by  Dean  Davenport,  President  John  W.  Cook 
and  C.  W.  Whitten,  of  the  normal  school,  Frank  H.  Hall,  of  Aurora.  III.,  and 
others.  There  were  75  students  in  attendance,  ranging  in  age  from  11  to  G8 
years. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  requiring  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in  the  three  state  normal  schools  in  Texas  and  making  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose,  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  at  Huntsville, 
has  employed  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  and  is  erecting  a  new  building 
which  will  provide  an  agricultural  laboratory  and  other  facilities  for  teaching 
agriculture. 

Extension  Work  at  Agricnltnral  High  Schools. — Short  courses  of  from  4  to  6 
days  were  recently  offered  by  the  La  Crosse  County  School  of  Agriculture  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Mcintosh  High  School  and  the  I^wiston  Consolidated 
Agricultural  High  School  of  Minnesota.  In  each  case  the  faculties  of  the 
respective  state  colleges  of  agriculture  cooperated  in  the  program. 

Oklahoma  District  Agricultural  Schools. — The  new  agricultural  schools  of 
Oklahoma  have  recently  been  opened,  with  an  enrollment  at  the  Cameron 
State  School  of  92,  at  the  Haskell  State  School  of  156,  at  the  Fifth  District 
State  School  of  78,  and  at  the  Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute  of  51,  with  a 
number  of  i>rospective  students  waiting  for  accommodations. 

Agricultural  Training  in  Reformatories  and  Prisons. — The  Journal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Victoria  reports  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
reformatory  treatment  of  boys  from  the  Neglected  Children's  Department  by 
giving  them  a  course  in  viticulture  and  general  agriculture  in  the  buildings 
and  on  the  farms  of  the  Viticultural  College  at  Rutherglen.  The  boys  are 
received  at  the  age  of  14  and  held  until  they  are  18.  They  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  general  farm  work,  dairying,  and  viticulture,  as  well  as  along 
general  educational  lines. 

A  recent  report  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Commission  states  that  it  is 
understood  that  the  superintendent  of  prisons  intends  to  make  use  of  agricul- 
tural, instruction  in  the  new  prison  at  Ccmstock,  and  that  all  first-term  convicts 
will  be  sent  there  for  this  purpose. 

•  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. — The  University  of  Alberta,  at  Strathcona, 
has  accepted  plans  for  a  building  230  ft.  long  by  70  ft.  wide,  with  wings  on  the 
north  and  south  ends  110  by  30  ft.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  building  will  be 
completed  inside  of  3  years  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  approximately  $500,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  university  senate  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee regarding  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  college  recommended  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments:  Animal  husbandry,  agronomy, 
dairying,  agricultural  engineering,  bacteriology,  and  veterinary  science.  In 
addition  the  departments  of  chemistry,  biology,  and  geology  will  be  common  to 
the  faculties  of  both  arts  and  agriculture.  It  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
organization  of  the  agricultural  faculty  along  the  3  following  lines:  (1)  By  the 
completion  of  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  faculty  within  the  university 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  (2)  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  permanent 
secondary  schools  in  connection  with  demonstration  farms  in  those  sections  of 
the  province  not  coming  within  the  immediate  scope  of  the  college  Itself;  (3)  by 
the  development  of  a  department  of  extension  teaching.  The  university  work 
will  not  be  confined  to  teaching  but  will  include  research  work  in  connection 
with  the  yarious  agricultural  problems  of  the  province. 
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In  Saskatchewan  last  year  about  150  agricultural  meetings  were  held  ander 
the  auspices  of  tlie  agricultural  department,  and  it  is  expected  tbat  tliis  namber 
will  be  greatly  increased  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  principal  of  Macdonald  College,  has  resigned.  For  the 
present  he  will  be  engaged  in  a  study  of  agricultural  and  other  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  in  connection  with  the 
conservation  of  Canada's  national  resources. 

Agriculture  in  Cuba. — ^An  estimate  is  included  in  the  Cuban  budget  for  1910- 

11  of  $112,200  for  the  maintenance  of  the  six  agricultural  schools  autborized  for 
the  several  provinces  by  an  act  passed  July  12,  1909.  Under  other  clauses  in 
the  budget,  $100,000  is  to  be  used  for  cattle  breeding,  a  like  sum  for  holding  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  $30,000  for  subsidies  to  private  experi- 
mental farms,  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  plants  and  seeds,  and  $1,100,000  for 
laying  the  expenses  of  transporting  immigrant  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

Agriculture  in  Santo  Domingo. — Under  a  law  recently  signed  by  President 
Cneeres,  a  general  board  of  agriculture  and  immigration  is  established  In  Santo 
Domingo.  This  board  will  have  supervision  of  all  schools  of  agriculture,  both 
public  and  private.  An  agricultural  laboratory  and  an  experiment  station  are 
contenn)lated,  and  the  more  general  dissemination  of  agricultural  literature  is 
to  be  taken  up.  Another  section  of  the  law  authorizes  the  president  to  import 
for  sale  at  cost  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  farm  implements. 

Agricultural  Organization  in  BraziL — A  bureau  of  agricultural  inspection  has 
been  organized  in  Brazil,  which  is  to  make  a  special  study  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  opportunities  for  improvement. 
It  will  have  charge  of  the  work  of  collecting  and  disseminating  useful  infomia- 
tion  among  the  farmers,  promoting  the  introduction  of  new  crops  or  the  extension 
of  those  already  under  culture,  compiling  statistics  on  agriculture  and  anhnal 
husbandry,  making  crop  estimates,  and  inspecting  the  agricultural  schools  and 
exi>eriment  stations. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  work,  the  country  will  be  divided  into 

12  district?,  with  an  inspector  in  charge  of  each.  An  expenditure  of  $300,000  in 
the  northern  states  has  been  authorized  for  the  introduction  of  irrigation  and 
dry  farming  methods.  A  special  investigation  is  to  be  made  of  the  public  mbber 
lands  in  the  Acre  Territory,  with  a  view  to  their  development,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  experiment  stations  for  the  cultivation  and  extraction  of  rubber  is 
authorized. 

Miscellaneout. — Prof.  A.  KlossovskI  has  recently  resigned  the  editorship  of 
Mctrorologhicheskoe  Obozryenie  (Meteorological  Review)  and  Lyetopmi  J/ayA- 
nitnO'Mcfeorologhichcskol  Ohscrvatorii  Imperatorskagho  NovorogsiUkagho  Vnh 
rcrsJtata  (Annals  of  the  Magnetic-Meteorological  Obser\-atory  of  the  Imperial 
Novo-Itussian  University).  The  final  numbers  to  be  issued  under  his  direction 
contain  an  extended  survey  of  his  27  years  of  i)edagogical  and  scientific  activity 
at  the  Novo-Rusaian  University  in  the  field  of  meteorology. 

Miss  A.  B.  Junii>er,  dean  of  the  school  of  household  science  in  Macdonald  Col- 
lege since  its  establishment,  has  been  api)ointed  professor  of  household  science 
at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  organization 
of  the  new  department  of  household  science. 

Count  Faina  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  Cappelli. 

It  is  announced  that  the  fourth  annual  com  exposition  will  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  January  30  to  February  11.  1911. 


o 
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The  names  of  few  foreign  workers  in  agriculture  are  more  familiar 
to  readers  in  this  country  than  is  that  of  Professor  Julius  Kiihn,  of 
Halle.  He  was  known  to  many  personally,  and  by  reputation  to 
students  of  agriculture  very  generally.  His  writings  and  his  teach- 
ings brought  him  into  world-wide  prominence.  His  death  on  April 
14,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four  years,  closed  the  career  of  a  really 
great  man,  a  notable  figure  for  a  full  half  century,  one  whom  the 
world  had  recognized  and  honored  in  life,  and  who  leaves  the  record 
of  a  completed  work. 

Julius  Kiihn  was  a  pioneer  in  agricultural  science  and  teaching. 
He  conceived  and  realized  an  ideal  in  agricultural  education,  secured 
ft  wider  recognition  for  the  subject  from  university  authorities  and 
practical  agriculturists,  and  in  his  long  career  left  a  profound  im- 
press upon  his  nearly  eight  hundred  students.  The  agricultural 
institute  at  Halle,  the  first  of  its  kind  affiliated  with  a  university, 
was  a  product  of  his  own  initiative  and  labor,  of  his  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance  in  propagating  an  idea. 

Young  Kiihn  was  bom  October  23,  1825,  at  Pulsnitz,  a  small  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  small  means, 
and  the  son  prepared  himself  to  follow  that  vocation.  After  the 
public  school  period  and  two  years  at  the  Polytechnicum  in  Dres- 
den he  entered  upon  the  career  of  farm  manager,  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  spite  of  his  youth  and  gaining  experience  in  several  localities 
where  different  soil  conditions  were  presented.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  new  agricultural  theories  which  were  being  advanced  by 
Liebig  and  others,  and  was  quick  to  make  the  application  of  these  in 
his  farm  management.  Very  soon  he  began  to  make  agricultural 
experiments  himself,  and  took  up  especially  the  study  of  plant  dis- 
eases. This  first  experimental  work  was  done  while  in  charge  of  a 
farm  in  Silesia,  which  he  managed  for  eight  years. 

His  interest  in  these  matters  led  to  a  desire  for  further  study,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1855,  he  went  to  the  agricultural  academy  at 
Poppelsdorf,  near  Bonn,  which  he  attended  for  two  semesters,  going 
thence  to  Leipsic  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  plant  diseases 
and  received  his  doctor's  degree.  In  1858  Kiihn  published  his  first 
book,  an  epoch-making  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants, 
Their  Cause  and  ControL    This  book  approached  the  subject  for  the 
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first  time  in  its  scientific  aspects  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture. 
It  was  a  product  of  individual  work  in  a  comparatively  new  field 
and  with  meager  facilities.  The  studies  on  which  it  was  based  were 
made  with  the  aid  of  a  secondhand  microscope  which  he  purchased 
for  a  few  dollars.  The  book  was  well  received  and  the  edition  was 
soon  exhausted  but  was  never  revised,  despite  many  requests  for  a 
new  edition.  Kiihn  continued  his  studies  in  that  field  throughout 
his  career,  and  only  a  few  years  before  his  death  took  up  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  revision  of  his  book,  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
completed. 

Following  a  semester  as  privat-docent  in  the  agricultural  academy 
at  Proskau,  Kiihn  became  manager  of  a  large  estate  in  lower  Silesia 
in  1857,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  his  widely-known  treatise  on  cattle  feeding  was  written.  A 
prize  was  offered  through  the  Silesian  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
best  treatise  on  some  phase  of  agriculture.  This  prize  was  awarded 
in  1859  to  Julius  Kiihn  for  his  essay  on  cattle  feeding,**  which  was 
first  published  in  1861.  This  was  a  blending  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  developed  at  that  time  with  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  feeder.  Kiihn  demurred  at  the  attempt  to  make 
animal  feeding  on  the  basis  of  fixed  standards  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  Grouven  a  matter  of  applied  mathematics,  rind  adopted 
for  his  book  the  now  famous  motto  "  the  eye  of  the  master  fattens 
his  sto(*k,"  a  doctrine  which  finds  much  endorsement  among  l>oth 
practical  feeders  and  investigators  at  the  present  day. 

The  preparation  of  this  book  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  the 
man.  The  sixty  drawings  contained  in  the  first  edition  were  all  of 
them  original,  and  many  made  from  microscopic  preparations.  In 
referring  to  these  in  the  preface  the  author  takes  occasion  to  impress 
upon  young  men  the  importance  of  individual  effort — of  independ- 
ent seeing  and  reasoning.  In  the  twelve  editions  through  which 
this  book  has  passed  the  scheme  of  treatment  as  shown  by  the  table 
of  contents  has  not  changed.  The  chapter  headings  and  subdivisions 
remain  the  same,  but  successive  revisions  have  incorporated  in  the  text 
the  progress  made  in  the  subject  as  recognized  by  the  author.  The 
new  matter  added  has  made  the  later  editions  fully  twice  the  size  of 
the  original  essay. 

In  18G2  Kiihn  received  a  call  to  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  his 
studies  and  his  wide  and  successful  practical  career  had  made  him 
exceptionally  well,  fitted  for  such  a  position.  Moreover,  he  had  de- 
veloped a  keen  interest  in  higher  agricultural  education,  and  was  am- 
bitions for  connection  with  an  institution  which  would  give  him 
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opportunity  for  development  along  the  line  of  his  ideas.  A  call  to 
the  agricultural  institute  at  Berlin  was  declined  because  it  was  not 
thought  to  afford  him  the  desired  opportunity. 

Up  to  that  time  agricultural  instruction  had  been  confined  mainly 
to  special  technical  schools — agricultural  academies,  and  there  was 
Httle  confidence  in  agricultural  work  in  a  university.  Even  Liebig's 
view  that  the  union  of  agricultural  courses  with  the  universities  would 
most  advantageously  meet  the  needs  of  agricultural  students  carried 
Httle  weight  with  the  Prussian  authorities  at  that  time.  Chairs  of 
agriculture  had  been  established  in  some  of  the  Prussian  universities 
much  earlier,  but  the  subject  had  not  been  developed  in  any  large 
way,  the  teaching  was  remote  from  the  practical  calling  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  field  of  activity  was  limited  principally  to  training  experts 
and  administrative  officials. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  preference  should  have  been  given 
to  independent  agricultural  academies  located  on  the  land  and  giving 
special  attention  to  the  practical  phases  of  agriculture.  There  was 
little  public  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  university  instruction  and 
little  demand  for  it.  Kiihn's  appointment  at  Halle  was  therefore 
r^arded  as  a  matter  of  no  significance  by  the  agricultural  press  of 
the  day,  and  was  referred  to  disparagingly. 

But  his  announcement  of  courses  showed  that  he  brought  to  his 
position  a  new  ideal  and  a  different  point  of  view.  His  success  in 
winning  confidence  is  evidenced  by  the  attendance  which  his  work 
attracted.  In  his  first  semester  he  had  only  three  pupils,  but  in  the 
?pring  semester  the  number  increased  to  twenty,  and  this  increase 
continued  steadily  until  in  the  winter  semester  of  1864-5  the  attend- 
ance was  122.  This  equaled  the  highest  attendance  at  the  older 
agricultural  academies.  His  instruction  developed  the  advantage 
of  higher  education  in  agriculture,  which  combined  a  knowledge  of 
science  and  principles  with  their  application  in  practice.  A  feature 
of  his  success  appears  to  have  been  this  ability  to  give  a  practical  bent 
to  his  scientific  deductions,  a  trait  which  rested  on  his  deep  interest 
and  his  wide  familiarity  with  agricultural  practice. 

It  was  Kuhn's  ambition  from  the  first  to  establish  an  agricultural 
institute  for  teaching,  investigation,  and  demonstration.  His  idea 
was  that  of  a  college  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  university  and 
forming  an  integral  part  of  it.  It  was  an  effort  to  secure  recognition 
of  agricultural  theory  and  practice  as  a  subject  suited  to  university 
courses  and  entitled  to  specific  provision  in  the  way  of  organization 
and  facilities.  This  would  give  an  individuality  to  the  agricultural 
instruction,  and  win  for  it  a  place  among  the  special  schools  of  the 
university. 
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The  story  of  Kiihn's  struggle  to  secure  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institute,  his  effort  to  provide  land  necessary  for  it, 
and  later  funds  for  buildings,  illustrates  how  undeveloped  was  the 
idea  of  agriculture  as  a  subject  for  teaching  and  investigation  in  the 
university,  and  how  little  confidence  and  interest  there  was  among 
those  in  authority.  His  persistent  efforts  won,  however,  and  in  1863 
the  institute  was  authorized.  Kiihn  personally  advanced  and  bor- 
rowed money  to  pay  for  the  land,  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the  • 
university,  and  after  much  labor  secured  a  grant  of  about  $1,500  fw 
adapting  buildings  upon  it  to  his  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  new  institute  won  support  for  it,  and  five  years 
later  new  buildings  were  erected  to  better  serve  its  needs.  .  The  idea 
grew,  and  similar  institutes  were  established  at  other  universities,  but 
Halle  maintained  its  lead.  In  1890  its  attendance  exceeded  that  of 
all  the  other  agricultural  institutes  in  Prussia  combined,  including 
the  agricultural  high  school  at  Berlin.  The  students  then  numbered 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

Experimental  and  demonstration  work  had  early  formed  a  part  of 
Kiihn's  plan  for  the  agricultural  institute.  Land  was  acquired  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose,  other  pj^rcels  leased  for  continuous  field 
experiments,  and  Kiihn  personally  purchased  over  thirty  acres  which 
were  leased  to  the  university  to  secure  continuity  of  the  work.  Ex- 
perimental fields  and  gardens,  greenhouses,  stables,  etc.,  were  pro- 
vided. In  1880  the  area  under  the  institute  included  about  275  acres, 
used  mainly  for  the  experiments  and  the  maintenance  of  live  stock. 
The  stables,  known  as  the  Haustiergarten^  were  perhaps  Kiihns 
special  pride  and  interest.  Here  he  made  studies  of  races,  breeds 
and  breeding,  feeding  experiments,  etc.  The  collection  of  dc«nestic 
animals  increased  steadily  until  he  had  about  one  thousand  head, 
representing  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  races  and  breeds. 

Like  many  of  the  earlier  workers  in  agriculture,  Kiihn's  studies 
and  writings  covered  an  unusually  wide  field.  His  contributions 
were  published  for  the  most  part  as  reports  from  the  physiological 
laboratory  and  experiment  station  of  the  institute  at  Halle,  in  a 
series  begim  by  him  in  1872.  ^Vmong  the  subjects  included  were  soils, 
drainage,  fertilizers  and  manures,  the  culture  and  manuring  of  vari- 
ous field  crops,  nitrogen  assimilation,  plant  diseases,  nematodes, 
animal  feeding  and  breeding,  and  agricultural  machinery. 

Among  his  noteworthy  works  were  his  studies  on  nematodes  as  a 
cause  of  sugar  beet  sickness,  which  he  found  could  be  destroyed  by 
burning  over  the  ground.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  more 
j)opular  agricultural  journals  throughout  Germany,  taking  special 
interest  in  j)resenting  the  results  of  his  studies  to  those  engaged  in 
practical  farm  operations. 
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Professor  Kiihn  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  from  various  societies  and  associations.  He  was  made 
Geheimrat  in  1882,  and  in  1903  was  given  the  title  of  Exzellenz. 
Orders  were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  own  and  foreign  govern- 
ments; he  was  awarded  the  Liebig  medal  and  the  Prussian  gold  medal 
for  service  to  agriculture;  and  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
a  long  list  of  societies  and  academies. 

Personally  Kiihn  was  of  a  kindly,  sympathetic  disposition  that 
made  him  beloved  as  he  was  respected  by  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  His  relations  with  his  students  were 
unusually  close,  and  he  was  affectionately  known  among  them  as 
"Father  Kiihn."  They  united  with  a  long  list  of  his  admirers  in 
honoring  him  in  a  public  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birthday  in 
1895,  and  again  on  his  eightieth  birthday  ten  years  later.  His  declin- 
ing years  were  marked  by  a  remarkable  vigor  and  continuance  of 
activity.  He  accomplished  well  what  in  early  life  he  set  out  to  do, 
and  his  name  will  long  live  in  the  institute  to  which  he  gave  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  recent  years  in  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  bacteriological  activity  to  soil  fertility,  and  valuable  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  this  subject.  These 
studies  are  clearing  up  problems  of  soil  fertility  which  chemical  and 
physical  investigation  had  left  obscure,  and  are  showing  how  pro- 
foundly soil  processes  are  modified  and  controlled  by  bacteriological 
action. 

Quite  recently,  Russell  and  Hutchinson  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi-. 
ment  Station  have  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  through 
reports  of  their  studies  of  the  effect  of  partial  sterilization  by  means 
of  heat  or  volatile  antiseptics  upon  the  productiveness  of  soils.  These 
studies  have  been  characterized  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Hall,  director  of  the 
Rothamsted  Station,  as  "  the  most  notable  addition  to  the  theory  of 
the  soil  since  the  publication  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth's  paper  on 
the  nodule  bacteria  in  1886." 

These  investigators  found,  in  agreement  with  many  others,  that 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  greatly  increased  by  heating  or  by 
treatment  with  volatile  antiseptics.  It  was  observed  many  years  ago 
that  treatment  of  vineyard  soils  with  carbon  bisulphid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  phylloxera  resulted  in  an  increased  productiveness 
which  could  not  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  destruction  of  the 
phylloxera.  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, observed  that  steaming  greenhouse  soils  to  destroy  nematodes 
apparently  increased  the  actual  fertility  of  the  soil.  Dr.  Bernard 
Dyer  reported  the  same  result  from  steaming  garden  and  greenhouse 
soils.    More  recently  Prof.  T.  L.  Lyon  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bizzell,  of  the 
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New  York  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  have  reported  experiments 
showing  that  while  steaming  soil  under  two  atmospheres  pressure  for 
two  to  four  hours  apparently  produced  substances  which  were  at 
first  injurious  to  plant  growth,  a  luxuriant  growth  took  place  later 
on  the  sterilized  soil. 

Russell  and  Hutchinson  found  that,  although  the  treatment  with 
heat  or  volatile  antiseptics  (toluene)  enormously  reduced  the  number 
of  bacteria  present,  it  did  not  eflPect  complete  sterilization,  and  that 
when  the  conditions  were  again  made  favorable  for  growth  in  the 
partially  sterilized  soils  the  number  of  bacteria  rapidly  increased  and 
eventually  became  much  more  numerous  than  they  had  ever  been 
under  normal  conditions  in  the  untreated  soil. 

In  a  summary  of  these  investigations.  Director  Hall  states  that 
"  with  this  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  came  an 
increase  in  the  rate  at  which  ammonia  was  produced  by  the  break- 
down of  the  more  complex  carbon  compounds  of  nitrogen  that  were 
present  in  the  soil.  When  no  plants  were  present  to  take  up  this 
ammonia,  it  accumulated  in  the  soils,  because  the  bacteria  which  con- 
vert nitrites  and  nitrates  had  been  completely  destroyed.  It  thus 
appeared  pretty  clear  that  the  increased  fertility  of  the  treated  soils 
was  due  to  their  greater  power  of  breaking  down  the  complex  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  to  the  state  of  ammonia,  a  form  in  which  plants 
can  assimilate  nitrogen;  and  this  increased  production  of  ammonia 
was  due  to  an  exceptional  multiplication  of  the  ammonia-splitting 
organisms  which  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  normal  bac- 
terial flora  of  the  soil. 

"  The  authors  then  carried  out  various  experiments,  which  showed 
(1)  that  no  stimulus  could  be  supp)osed  to  have  taken  place  through 
the  treatment  which  would  make  the  bacteria  remaining  in  the  soil 
more  active;  (2)  that  there  had  been  no  selective  destruction  of 
organisms  which  would  leave  behind  a  population  of  a  more  active 
type  than  the  usual  mixed  flora  of  the  soil.  By  other  steps  which 
need  not  be  here  set  out,  it  became  clear  that  the  difference  between 
the  treated  and  untreated  soils  was  due  to  some  factor  in  the  latter 
which  normally  limits  the  number  of  bacteria,  and  therefore  the  rate 
of  production  of  ammonia.  Search  for  this  unknown  factor  disclosed 
the  presence,  in  all  soils  so  far  examined,  of  numbers  of  protozoa  and 
ameba  which  live  on  bacteria  and  keep  their  numbers  down  to  the 
comparatively  low  limit  specified.  The  heating  or  treatment  with 
antiseptics  kills  off  all  these  large  organisms,  but  leaves  unhurt  some 
spores  of  the  ammonia-producing  bacteria,  which  afterwards  can 
develop  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  untreated  soil  because 
they  are  freed  from  their  normal  check. 

"The  theory  as  it  stands  then  assumes  that,  putting  aside  its 
physical  characteristics,  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  determined  by  the 
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activity,  or  rather  by  the  number,  of  its  ammonia-producing  bacteria, 
and  the  number  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  activity  of  the  protozoa 
for  which  these  bacteria  serve  as  food.  Any  cause  which  destroys 
or  reduces  the  number  of  the  protozoa  enables  the  bacteria  to  extend 
their  territory,  and  so  raises  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  authors 
have  also  carried  out  a  number  of  collateral  experiments,  which 
show  that  the  direct  additions  of  these  large  organisms  will  rapidly 
reduce  the  activity  of  various  fermenting  media,  but  this  and  other 
positive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  have  not  as  yet  been 
published." 

The  direct  evidence  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  investigations 
of  Russell  and  Hutchinson  which  have  been  published  to  date  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  cause  the  theory  advanced  to  be  fully  accepted  by 
scientists,  although  we  are  assured  that  the  subject  is  being  rigidly 
investigated  in  all  of  its  phases  and  additional  data  of  great  im- 
portance have  already  been  accumulated.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  since  the  publication  of  the  results  of  this  work  attention  has 
been  called  by  various  writers  to  certain  practices  which  are  thought 
to  bear  on  the  theory. 

For  example,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Mann  and  others 
that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  practice  of  "rab"  on  rice  lands  in 
India,  which  consists  of  turning  up  the  soil  and  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  the  intense  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  may  be  attributed 
to  partial  sterilization,  and  Mr.  J.  Aitkin  suggests  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  heating  the  surface  soil  by  means  of  intense  and  long-con- 
tinued fires  as  practiced  in  certain  parts  of  England  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  same  cause.  If  further  investigation  shall  show  that 
such  practices  as  these  bring  about  increased  productiveness  as  a 
result  of  partial  sterilization,  it  will  go  far  toward  demonstrating  the 
practical  utility  of  Russell  and  Hutchinson's  conclusions. 

The  practical  application  of  their  work  is,  however,  being  put  to 
direct  test  by  the  investigators  themselves,  in  experiments  on  methods 
of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  soils  in  the  open  by  the  use  of 
various  means  of  suppressing  the  injurious  organisms.  Such  work 
suggests  a  wide  field  of  interesting  investigation,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling  of  garden  and  greenhouse  soils,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  intense  heat  and  light  upon  the  bacterial 
activities  of  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  under 
various  methods  of  tillage. 
40612— No.  7—10 2 
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Physical-chemical  methods  as  applied  to  physiology,  L.  Ashes  {Handh. 
Physiol.  Mithodik,  1  {1908),  2.  AhL,  pp.  llS-^32,  figs.  ^2).— A  description  of 
the  more  important  physical-chemical  methods  which  are  employed  io  physio- 
logical research. 

Progress  in  fat  and  oil  chemistry  for  1908,  F.  Ulzeb  and  P.  Pastbovich 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  A'o«.  153,  pp.  1337-1 339;  15h  PP-  /545-/,JJ7).— This  is 
a  r<>8um^  of  the  advances  made  In  fat  and  oil  chemistry  during  1908,  especially 
of  those  phases  pertaining  to  pure  and  analytical  chemistry. 

Linseed  oil  and  other  seed  oils,  W.  D.  Ennis  {Sew  York,  1909,  pp.  J/F-h 
316,  figs.  11), — This  book  treats  chiefly  of  the  production  of  linseed  oil  and 
the  chemical  control  of  its  manufacture.  In  it  are  discussed  the  developmeut 
of  the  Hnseed-oii  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  handling  of  seed  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  impurities,  grinding,  tempering  the  ground  seed  and  molding  the 
press  cake,  pressing  and  trimming  the  cakes,  the  hydraulic  operative  equipment, 
the  treatment  of  the  oil  from  the  press  to  the  consumer,  the  preparation  of  the 
cake  for  the  market,  the  oil  yield  and  output,  shrinkage  in  production,  cost  of 
production,  oi>eration  and  equipment  of  typical  mills,,  other  methods  of  manu- 
facturing, the  seed  crop,  the  seed  trade,  chemical  characteristics  of  linseed  oil 
boiled  oil,  the  linseed-oil  market,  and  the  feeding  of  oil  cake.  Chapter  18 
deals  with  refined  and  special  oils,  while  chapter  22  deals  with  the  cotton-seed 
oil  Industry. 

Melting  and  solidification  points  of  mixtures  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
oleic  acids,  E.  Carlinfanti  and  M.  Levi-Malvano  {Oaz.  Chim.  Hal.,  39  {1909). 
II,  yo,  J,,  pp.  353-383,  flgsyS;  abs.  in  Analyst,  35  {1910),  \o.  1,06,  pp.  30,  31).- 
From  their  work  the  authors  conclude  that  mixtures  of  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids  form  4  series  of  solid  solutions,  and  one  additional  compound  which  cor- 
responds to  the  old  margaric  acid  and  to  the  newer  daturic  acid,  and  possibly 
to  the  synthetic  margaric  acid  of  Heints  and  Krafft  Mixtures  of  stearic  and 
oleic  acids,  and  of  palmitic  and  oleic  acids,  form  only  a  single  series  of  solid 
solutions. 

Tables  are  presented  of  the  results,  and  when  these  are  platted  and  the  pro- 
portion of  oleic  acid  found  from  the  lodln  number  It  Is  possible  to  calculate 
the  proportion  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acid  in  a  mixture  of  the  threa 

The  ferments  and  their  action,  C.  Oppenheimeb  {Die  Fermcnte  und  Ihre 
Wirkungen.  Lcipsic,  1909,  3.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  X/+-^9i).— This  Is  the  **  special  part** 
of  the  third  revised  edition.  The  enzyms  or  ferments  treated  are  the  esterases, 
carbohydrases,  amidases,  proteases,  coagulases,  oxidases,  catalases,  and  fer- 
mentation enzyms  or  zymases.  The  references  to  the  literature  are  a  valoable 
feature. 

Betardation  of  rennet  action,  S.  G.  Hedin  {Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem..  63 
{1909),  No.  2-3,  pp.  U3-1 5 J^).— This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  re- 
searches on  the  effect  of  charcoal  on  the  inhibition  of  rennet  action.  He  finds 
that  the  retardation  can  l>e  prevented  by  different  substances,  such  as  clarified 
608 
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egg  which  has  been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  neutralized  or  serum 
which  has  been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  explanation  given  is  that 
these  substances  are  supposed  to  contain  some  of  the  same  materials  as  rennet 
and  apparently  displace  It  In  the  charcoal. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  tomato,  R.  Willstatter  and  H.  H.  Escheb 
{Ztschr,  Phyaiol.  Chem.,  6^  (1910),  No.  i.  pp.  J^7-6U  pl-  U  fiO-  1).— Lycopin, 
the  coloring  matter  obtained  from  the  tomato  by  the  author,  differed  markedly 
in  shade  from  carotin.  While  these  hydrocarbons  are  alike  as  to  molecular 
weight  and  behavior  toward  oxygen.  It  Is  shown  that  the  rate  of  antoxidation 
Is  greater  with  lycopln,  and  their  combinations  with  the  halogens  and  their 
crystallization  on  cooling  the  solutions  seem  to  show  that  they  are  different 
bodies. 

Composition  of  gras  from  cotton  wood  trees,  F.  W.  Bus  hong  (Trans.  Kans. 
Acad.  8ci..  21  (1907-8),  pt,  U  p.  55).— Having  noticed  that  gas  bubbles  in  the 
sap  upon  the  freshly  cut  trunk,  stump,  and  chips  of  cottonwood  trees  contained 
an  Inflammable  gas,  the  author  collected  gas  from  a  hole  bored  into  the  heart 
of  a  cottonwood  tree  and  submits  the  results  of  analyses  of  it  made  by 
McFarland. 

The  c»onstltuent8  found  were:  Oxygen,  1.24;  carbon  dioxid,  7.21;  methane, 
eOM;  and  nitrogen,  etc.,  by  difference,  30.65  i)er  cent  Olefines,  carbon 
moooxid,  hydrogen,  and  ethane  were  not  found. 

Bacterial  action  the  cause  of  the  corrosion  of  steel,  R.  II.  Gaines  (Ahs.  in 
Chem.  Ztg..  S3  (1909),  No.  i^.S,  p.  1268).— It  Is  concluded  that  bacteria  are 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  corrosion  of  steel  In  the  soil,  as  the  author  found  on 
analyzing  the  rust  that  It  contained  much  organic  matter  and  from  1.41  to 
3.95  per  cent  of  combined  sulphur  (calculated  as  SO2),  whereas  the  original 
steel  contained  but  0.05  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  the  decomposition  of  potassium  nitrate  by 
micro-^rsranisms,  H.  Franzen  and  R  Lohmann  (Ztschr,  Physiol.  Chem,,  63 
(1909),  So,  1,  pp.  53-102;  abs.  in  Analyst,  35  (1910),  No.  ■Jf06,  p.  2//).— Known 
amounts  of  i)otasslum  nitrate  were  added  to  peptone  media  and  the  tubes 
inoculated  with  various  bacteria.  The  amount  of  nitrate  remaining  at  the 
end  of  sjieclfied  periods,  together  with  the  nitrite  (after  the  latter  had  been 
oxidized  by  hydrogen  peroxld),  was  estimated  by  Busch's  nitron  method 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  945).  The  nitrate  alone  was  also  determined  after  destroy- 
ing the  nitrite  with  hydrazin  sulphate.  In  this  way  a  measure  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  amount  of  nitrite  formed. 

On  the  basis  of  these  experiments  the  authors  classify  the  bacteria  into  3 
groups,  (1)  those  which  convert  the  nitrate  into  nitrite  without  further  de- 
composition of  the  nitrite  (Bacillus  plymouthens<is,  B.  prodigiosus,  B.  kiliensc, 
Proteus  vulgaris,  B.  colt  communis,  and  B.  typhi  murium),  (2)  those  which 
decomi>ose  the  nitrate  and  Immediately  convert  the  nitrite  Into  nonoxidized 
nitrogenous  compounds  (B,  pyocyaneus),  and  (3)  those  bacteria  which  have 
DO  .effect  on  nitrates  at  all  (B.  fluorescens  liqucfaciens) . 

Determination  of  small  quantities  of  nitrogen,  T.  Zkllkr  (Landir.  Vers. 
Stat.,  7/  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  W-UO).—Th\s  is  a  criticism  of  Mitscherlich's 
method  (K.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  208).  Comparisons  are  made  between  the  tigures  actu- 
ally found  by  MItscherlich  and  those  set  down  as  the  limit  of  error,  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  errors  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  method,  and  finally 
the  author  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  really  ne<'essary  to  have  so  accurate 
a  method  as  this. 

Nitro^n  determination  in  soil  extracts,  Densch  (Chem.  Zip.,  33  (1909), 
No.  IJ^,  pp.  1249-I25I). — The  author  has  reinvestigated  his  own  method  and 
claims  tliat  the  error  is  never  higher  than  0^  mg.    Mitscherlich's  assertion 
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(E.  8.  Rm  22,  p.  510)  that  the  error  Is  from  0.42  to  0.53  mg.  he  therefore  deems 
Incorrect. 

The  determination  of  colloids  in  clasrs,  K.  Endell  (Zischr.  Chem.  «.  Indus. 
Kolloiil(\  5  (1909),  p.  24 i;  abs,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S3  (1909),  No.  156,  Repert..  p. 
673).— The  dry  clay  Is  boiled  with  Canada  balsam,  and  after  cooling  and 
hardening  it  is  cut  Into  small  sections  and  colored  with  fuchsin.  By  photo- 
graphing the  sections  the  rireas  can  be  located  which  contain  the  colloids 
(SIOj,  AUOs,  F02O3).    These  are  cut  out  and  weighed. 

Studies  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphatic  slags  and 
natural  phosphates  by  the  citro-mechanical  method,  E.  Guerry  and  E.  Tous- 
SAiNT  (BuL  80c.  Chim.  Brig.,  23  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  ^5^-^57).— This  is  a  further 
study  of  the  method  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  107). 

The  authors  now  proi)ose  the  following  procedure:  Two  and  five-tenths  gm. 
of  the  material  are  placed  in  a  250  cc.  Jena  flaslc  with  about  20  to  25  cc.  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  heated,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  material 
to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  flask.  The  mixture  is  kept  boiling  for  10  minutes, 
then  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  water  added  In  small  quantities,  cooled  again, 
filled  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  and  filtered.  Twenty-five  cc.  of  the  filtrate 
are  then  taken  in  a  beaker,  neutralized  with  ammonia,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
30  cc.  of  ammonium  citrate  solution  (containing  10  gm.  of  citric  acid),  and  15 
cc.  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxid  added.  After  placing  in  a  shaking 
apparatus,  35  cc.  of  magnesium  mixture  is  added  dropwise,  the  mixture  shaken 
again  for  25  minutes,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  dilute  ammonia 
and  ignited  as  usual. 

A  study  of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  iron  and  alumina  in 
phosphate  rock,  W.  C.  Dumas  (Amer.  Fert.,  31  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  7-/4)— The 
author  concludes  from  his  work  **  that  there  is  no  more  error  due  to  imparities 
In  the  Glaser  alcohol  method  than  there  is  in  the  acetate  method,  and  that  this 
error  seldom  amounts  to  16  per  cent."  It  is  further  shown  that  a  combination 
of  the  Glaser  alcohol  and  acetate  methods  furnishes  very  good  results,  and  that 
it  consumes  no  more  time  than  either  of  these  alone.  It  is  advisable  to  remove 
fluorin  in  solution  in  the  acetate  method  as  the  results  run  low,  and  the  iPM 
should  be  present  in  the  ferric  state. 

**  In  the  Glaser  alcohol  method  the  calcium  salts  should  be  precipitated  in  a 
50  per  cent  alcohol  solution,  containing  considerable  excess  of  free  HCL  When 
the  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  ammonia,  only  the  slightest  excess  Is  per- 
missible. .  .  .  Blasting  the  FePO*  and  AlPO«  is  not  necessary  if  they  are 
ignited  strongly  over  the  Bunsen  burner  for  15  minutes.  The  Glaser  alcohol  is 
the  best  method  of  all  for  iron  and  aluminum  in4he  hands  of  the  Inexperienced." 

The  determination  of  iron  and  alumina  in  inorganic  plant  constituents, 
R.  F.  Hare  (Jour.  Imlus.  and  Engin.  Chem,,  Z  (1910),  No,  1,  pp,  21,  2^).- 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  of  Ofladal  Agricultural  Chemists  have 
no  official  method  for  the  determination  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the  presence  of 
phosphorus  in  inorganic  plant  constituents,  the  author  proposes  a  method  which 
yields  satisfactory  results  and  which  is  not  so  troublesome  as  the  methods 
usual lir  recommended  by  others.  The  methods  of  separating  the  2  elements  are 
described  and  a  method  for  determining  the  Iron  is  also  given. 

Two  volumetric  methods  for  determining  calcium  and  magnesium,  V. 
ScHENKE  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SS  (1909),  No.  150,  pp.  1313, 1314).— These  methods  allow 
the  determination  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  lime  alone,  in  gray  limes,  raw  or 
burnt  lime,  lime  ashes,  marls,  soils,  and  silt. 

The  first  method  consists  of  adding  to  2.5  to  6  gm.  of  material  125  cc.  normal 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  250  cc.  long-necked  fiask,  and  allowing  this  to  stand  npon 
the  boiling  water  bath  for  at  least  one-half  hour,  and  then  filling  to  the  mark 
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with  water.  Tbe  acidity  remaining  in  50  ec.  of  this  mixture  Is  titrated  with  one- 
half  normal  potassium  hydroxid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  One 
cc.  of  one-half  normal  acid  Is  then  added  and  boiled  for  2  minutes  in  order  to 
remove  the  remaining  carbon  dioxid,  and  titrated  back  with  one-half  nor- 
mal potassium  bydroxid.  The  calculation,  whicb  considers  both  the  lime 
and  magnesia    as   calcium    hydroxid,    is,    for   1    gm.    of   titrated    substance, 

(51—0.  ?  KOH  j  1.4,  a  signifying  the  total  amount  of  one-half  normal  potassium 

hydroxid  used. 

The  second  method  consists  of  a  modification  of  the  Balthasar  method,  but 
uses  only  one-half  as  strong  a  titrated  potassium  permanganate  solution  and  a 
larger  amount  of  substance  than  the  original  method  and  allows  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  lime  alone.  The  difference  between  the  calcium  oxid  determina- 
tions of  tbe  two  methods,  multiplied  by  five-sevenths,  gives  the  magnesia  content 
of  the  substance.  The  presence  of  silica  does  not  influence  the  results  in  any 
way,  but  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus  does  in  the  case  of  the  second  method. 

Volmnetric  determination  of  small  amounts  of  arsenic,  L.  W.  Andrews 
and  H.  V.  Fabb  {Ztachr,  Anorgan.  Chem.,  62  (1909),  Ao.  2,  p.  123-128;  abs.  in 
ZUchr.  Untersuch,  Nahr,  u,  Genmsmth,  19  {1910),  No.  /,  pp,  31,  32),— The 
material,  if  in  solution,  is  concentrated  to  a  bulk  of  15  to  20  cc.  There  is  then 
added  2.5  times  its  bulk  of  a  solution  consisting  of  20  gm.  of  stannous  chlorid 
crystals  and  40  gm.  of  tartaric  acid,  made  up  to  the  liter  with  40  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  2  to  3  hours  In  a  stoppered  glass 
bottle  (capacity  80  to  100  cc.)  in  a  warm  place  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
clear.  The  precipitate  formed  is  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter  with  the  aid 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  water,  and  with  the  asbestos  put  back  in 
the  original  bottle  and  shaken  with  a  known  amount  of  a  one-hundredth  or  one- 
tenth  normal  iodin  solution  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  5  per  cent  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  or  sodium  phosphate  solution  to  obtain  a  neutral  reaction.  The 
shaking  process  is  continued  until  all  the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  when  the  excess 
iodin  is  titrated  with  a  one-hundredth  or  one-thousandth  normal  arsenite  solu- 
tion. For  arsenic  under  0.5  mg.  one-thousandth  normal  and  for  10  to  100  mg., 
one-tenth  normal  solution  can  be  used.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  a  cor- 
rection of  0.6  cc.  of  a  one- thousandth  normal  solution  for  every  50  cc.  of  solu- 
tion employed  must  be  applied. 

Aids  to  the  analysis  of  food  and  drugs,  C.  G.  Moor  and  W.  Partridge 
{Ijondon,  1909,  3,  ed.,  pp.  249). — This  is  a  small  handy  volume,  dealing  with 
the  general  analysis  of  foods  and  drugs,  and  containing  much  matter  of  interest 
to  the  public  analyst 

A  source  of  error  in  the  examination  of  foods  for  salicylic  acid,  H.  C. 
Sherman  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  2h,  25).— It  Is 
commonly  assumed  in  testing  foods  for  preservatives  that  a  body  soluble  in 
ether,  volatile  with  steam,  sublimable,  and  crystallizable,  and  giving  a  violet 
reaction  with  ferric  chlorid,  is  salicylic  acid.  The  author  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  cereal  foods  this  coloration  is  probably  due  to  the 
maltol  of  Brand,  as  no  reaction  could  be  obtained  with  Jorissen's  reagent.  A 
recommendation  is  made  to  adopt  Jorissen's  reaction  for  such  work. 

See  also  Backe's  work  In  this  regard  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  412). 

Detection  of  formaldehyde  in  chopped  meat,  W.  Bremer  and  R.  Beythien 
i/Aschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  733-737). — 
Comparative  tests  were  made  between  the  Rideal  and  Hehner  methods,  the 
latter  being  considered  the  more  satisfactory. 
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Honey  investicrations,  Witte  (Ztschr.  UntersucK  Nahr.  «.  Qenus^tntl,  18 
(1909),  No,  11,  pp.  625-649), — The  author  concludes  from  an  examination  of  52 
samples  of  honey  by  the  general  methods,  which  are  descril)€d.  that  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  such  as  appearance,  color,  consistency,  odor,  and  taste 
do  not  give  any  definite  clue  as  to  adulteration.  He  considers  the  following 
determinations  important:  The  nitrogenous  substances,  tannin  precipitation 
after  Lund,  Ley  and  Fiehe's  reaction,  testing  for  glucose  according  to  Fiehe's 
method,  iwlarization  before  and  after  inversion,  and  calculation  of  saccharose. 
In  certain  cases  the  determination  of  water  may  be  essential.  Determining  the 
ash  and  acid  is  of  little  significance  but  may  be  done  with  certain  suspicioos 
samples. 

Samplinsr  of  ground  spices,  H.  E.  Sindall  (Amer,  Jour.  Pharm,,  82  (1910), 
No.  2,  pp.  80-82). — The  author  discusses  the  methods  which  he  has  found  satis- 
factory for  taking  samples  for  analysis  of  ground  black  pepper,  ground  red 
pepi>er,  whole  mustard  seed,  and  other  spices. 

Betectiori  of  adulterations  in  coffee,  H.  KtJHL  (Apoth.  Ztg,,  25  (1910).  .Vo. 
2,  pp,  15,  16). — Determining  the  amount  of  caffein  alone  in  coffee  samples  is 
not  sufficient  to  detect  adulteration.  On  the  other  iiaud,  examining  the  coffee 
microscopically  yields  only  qualitative  results  and  does  not  give  the  extent  of 
the  adulteration.  The  author  therefore  suggests  the  employment  of  the  micro- 
scopic examination  in  conjunction  with  the  shaking  test,  and  finally  the  deter- 
mination of  the  extract.  Surrogates  yield  more  extract  than  true  coffee  and 
usually  leave  a  greater  sediment 

Examination  of  milk,  A.  Behbe  {Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  50  (1909),  No.  8, 
p.  156;  aha.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u,  Oenussmtl.,  19  (1910),  No.  /,  p. 
41). — It  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  dry  substance  calculated  by  Flelschmann's 
formula  and  thnt  found  on  analysis  agree  in  general  up  to  0.2  p«r  cent  With 
watered  milks  there  were  variations  up  to  0.7  per  cent 

The  refraction  of  the  calcinm  chlorid  milk  serum,  C.  Mai  and  S.  Rothen- 
FrssEB  (Ztschr.  Intcrsueh,  Nahr.  u.  (lenussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  737- 
763). — An  examination  of  the  milks  from  12  herds,  receiving  \-arious  feeds  and 
in  different  stages  of  lactation,  showed  variations  in  the  refraction  of  the 
calcium  chlorid  serum  only  between  0.2  and  0.6  scale  divisions.  Mixed  milk 
from  2  to  2J)  cows  showed  differences  of  from  only  0.1  to  0.55  scale  divisions. 
It  is  therofore  considered  certain  that  the  determination  of  the  refractive  index 
of  the  calcium  chlorid  serum  of  a  milk  is  a  most  important  means  to  detect 
added  water. 

The  significance  of  the  nitrate  reaction  in  milk,  E,  von  Ebneyi  {MUch 
Ztg.,  38  (1909),  No.  J,Jt,  pp.  519,  520;  abs.  in  Biochem.  CentbL,  9  (1909),  No,  11, 
p.  5^1). — The  author  considers  that  even  though  a  milk  gives  a  reaction  with 
diphenylamin,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  same  has  been  watered. 

The  determination  and  judgment  of  the  dirt  content  of  milk,  G.  Fekdleb 
and  O.  KUHN  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  GenussmtL,  19  (1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
13-21,  figs.  P).— The  authors,  after  reinvestigating  the  Weller  method  (E.  S.  R, 
21,  p.  414;  22,  p.  11),  find  that  the  residue  from  the  filter  which  is  designated 
as  milk  dirt  consists  jwirtly  of  normal  milk  constituents.  They  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  method  is  not  reliable. 

A  rapid  method  to  detect  boric  acid  in  milk  and  butter,  E.  Gauvbt  (An%. 
Chim,  Analyt.,  15  ()910),  No.  1,  pp.  14,  i5).— This  reaction  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  red  coloration  is  produced  when  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  and  turmeric  are 
added  to  milk  or  butter  according  to  the  specifications  set  down  by  the  author. 

Observations  in  regard  to  the  determination  of  carbohydrates  in  feeding 
stuffs,  P.  C.  Dkn  Herder  (Pharm,  Weekbl,,  46  {1909),  No.  +7,  pp.  1306-lSU)  — 
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This  is  a  discussion  of  methods  and  of  the  possible  channels  of  error  in  feeding 
FtQffs  analysis. 

The  flash  point  in  wax  analyses,  E.  Stoebeb  (Chem,  Ztg,,  3S  {1909) ,  No, 
IJ^6,  pp.  J275y  IZISj  fig,  1), — The  author  recommends  the  introduction  of  the 
flash  test  amongst  wax:  analysis  methods. 

In  his  tests  unbleached  beeswax  had  a  flash  point  between  242**  and  250**  C. 
White  wax  is  thought  to  l)e  between  245**  and  258**.  Materials  which  are  gen- 
erally used  for  adulterating  beeswax,  such  as  beef  tallow,  stearin,  colophony, 
Japan  wax,  and  paraffin  wax,  had  flash  points  ranging  from  181"  to  316°.  Tests 
made  with  mixtures  of  beeswax  (flash  point  246**)  and  ceresin  showed  with  an 
addition  of  5  per  cent  of  the  latter  a  flash  point  at  236** ;  with  25  per  cent, 
213.5° ;  and  with  50  per  cent,  203^ 

Extracted  beeswax,  O.  G.  Gabbilowitsch  {Aha.  in  Chem,  ZenthL,  1909,  II, 
No,  IS,  pp.  1599,  1600;  Jour.  8oc,  Chem,  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No,  23,  p,  1259),— 
The  following  results  from  extracted  Russian  beeswax  were  obtained :  Spe- 
cific gravity,  minimum  0.95,  maximum  0.97,  and  average  of  100  samples  0.96; 
melting  point,  minimum  OO''  C,  maximum  64**,  and  average  62** ;  acid  value, 
minimum  18,  maximum  22,  average  20;  saponification  value,  minimum  88, 
maximum  100,  and  average  04.  The  minimum  ratio  number  was  3.88,  the  maxi- 
mum 3.55,  and  average  3.7. 

Some  technical  methods  of  testing  miscellaneous  supplies,  P.  H.  Walkeb 
{V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem,  Bui,  109,  rev.,  pp.  68,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  revision 
of  Bulletin  109,  prevoiusly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1008).  Much  new  matter  has 
been  added  and,  where  deemed  necessary,  the  chapters  have  been  revised. 

Aluminum  dishes  and  certain  other  apparatus  for  quantitative  electro- 
lytic analyses,  J.  FormAnek  and  F.  Pe6  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S3  {1909),  No.  147,  pp. 
1282,  1283,  figs,  3). — In  order  to 'substitute  a  cheaper  material  for  platinum  in 
electrolytic  analysis  the  author  employs  an  aluminum  dish  coated  on  its  inner 
side  with  copper.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  this  is  very  satisfactory. 
Some  auxiliary  apparatus  is  also  mentioned. 

Apparatus  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  ammonia  in  air,  P.  Liechti 
and  E.  RiTTER  {Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {t909).  No,  7^5,  pp.  1265,  1266,  fig,  /).— The  ap- 
paratus is  designed  for  the  estimation  of  small  amounts  of  ammonia  (such  as 
are  given  off  from  the  soil)  in  large  quantities  of  moving  air.  A  reproduction 
of  the  apparatus  is  shown.    The  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  normal  sulphuric  acid. 

The  influence  of  the  structure  of  the  cane  on  mill  work  in  susrar  factories, 
N.  Deerr  ( Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  8ta,,  Div.  Agr,  and  Chem.  Bui.  30,  pp.  42, 
fi0s,  4). — ^This  work  is  divided  into  3  parts,  as  follows:  On  Analytical  Controls 
of  Cane  Weights;  Some  Experimental  Studies  on  the  Milling  of  Canes;  and 
The  Structure  of  the  Cane  as  Affecting  Mill  Work. 

The  results  of  the  first  Investigation  indicate  that  the  ratio  between  the  total 
solids  i)ercentage  of  the  absolute  Juice  of  the  cane  (which  includes  everything 
which  has  not  been  left  behind  In  the  cane  extracted  with  water,  viz,  pro- 
toplasm, the  colloid  water  of  Geerligs,  and  the  water  other  than  juice  of 
Watts),  and  that  expressed  by  the  first  mill  Juice  lies  between  0.97  and  0.98. 
This  ratio  is  the  same  for  at  least  3  varieties  of  cane  with  a  content  of  crude 
fiber  varying  from  10  to  14  per  cent.  This  is  applied  to  the  sugarhouse  con- 
ditions and  the  formula  therefor  is  appended.  With  this,  if  the  density  of  the 
absolute  Juice  of  the  cane  be  known,  it  is  possible,  with  only  the  analytical 
data,  to  express  all  the  important  measurements  in  mill-work  control  In  terms 
of  cane,  and  if  the  weight  of  bagasse,  of  mixed  Juice,  or  the  added  water  be 
known  all  the  other  quantities  can  be  calculated. 

From  part  2  it  appears  that  with  a  9-roller  mill  the  best  extraction  is  ob- 
tained when  a  ^stem  of  compound  saturation  is  followed,  while  the  lowest  is 
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obtained  when  all  but  the  water  is  added  before  the  last  milling.  There  was 
little  difference  found  between  the  use  of  hot  water  and  cold  watar.  With  a 
12-roller  mill  the  same  results  were  obtained.  The  12-roller  mill  was  found  to 
be  more  economical  to  operate. 

In  part  3  it  is  shown  **that  the  milling  process  is  very  effective  so  £ar  as 
regards  the  soft  interior  pith,  but  very  crude  as  regards  the  extraction  of 
sugar  from  the  hard  outer  rind;  probably  with  saturation  processes  using 
imbibition  very  little  of  the  water  is  taken  up  by  the  rind  tissue.*' 

The  froth  fermentation  of  molasses,  H.  A.  Tempany  {West  Indian  BirL, 
10  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  130-1  S7).—i:hi8  fermentation  is  not  due  to  micro-organ- 
isms but  to  the  decomposing  of  gummy  bodies,  such  as  glucinates  produced  dar- 
ing the  process  by  the  action  of  lime  on  glucose  and  which  break  down  with  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxid. 

Crystallization  of  sag&r  from  fruit  sirups,  K  Luhmann  {Pure  Products, 
6  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  59-€Ji), — This  is  a  r^um6  of  the  newer  views  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  crystallizing  out  of  sugar  In  fruit  sirups. 

The  value  of  peaches  as  vinegar  stock,  H.  C.  Gore  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Bmt. 
Chem.  Circ.  51,  pp.  7). — ^The  author's  summary  is  as  follows: 

**  The  most  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  work  are,  first  that 
peaches  contain  sufficient  ferm^itable  sugar  for  use  as  vinegar  stock,  and. 
second,  that  they  can  be  successfully  handled  by  machinery  already  in  use  for 
making  apple  cider  and  vinegar.  Other  points  of  interest  are  as  follows:  (1) 
But  little  variation  was  found  in  the  composition  of  the  same  variety  of 
peaches  when  obtained  from  different  localities.  (2)  The  peach  juices  analyzed 
were  found  to  be  richer  in  sugar  than  those  which  have  been  previously  an- 
alyzed by  others,  but  they  were  about  1  per  cent  lower  in  sugar  than  average 
apple  Juices.  They  were  considerably  richer  than  apples  in  sucrose  and  in  add. 
(3)  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  pure  culture  yeasts  was  not  necessary  to  in- 
sure rapid  alcoholic  fermentation.  (4)  The  ciders  prepared  from  peaches  were 
considerably  poorer  in  alcohol  than  apple  ciders  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
peaches  contain  less  total  sugars  than  apples.  (5)  The  presence  of  brown  rot 
was  found  not  to  Interfere  with  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  ground 
peaches,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugars  was  wasted  by  allowing  the  fruit 
to  rot  before  fermenting.  (6)  Well-flavored  vinegars  were  produced  by  the  use 
of  a  small  quick-process  generator.  These  vinegars  were  of  acceptable  quality, 
though  turbid,  and  did  not  possess  the  distinctive  peach  flavor.*' 

Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricoltoial 
Chemists,  1900  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  52,  pp.  32).—Th\B  advance 
circular  contains  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
referees  with  reference  to  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  potash,  soils,  waters,  in- 
secticides, dairy  products,  medicinal  plants  -and  drugs,  sugars,  and  foods,  a 
brief  statement  as  to  other  action  affecting  the  work  in  1910,  including  a  note 
with  reference  to  defraying  expenses  for  the  subsequent  publications  of  the 
association,  together  with  a  list  of  the  officers,  referees  and  committees  appointed 
for  the  year  1910,  and  a  set  of  alcohol  tables  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

HETEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

The  agricultural  engineer  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  T.  H.  Means  (i^o. 
Weather  Rev.,  37  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  1107,  1108).— The  importance  of  weath^ 
records  in  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  is  briefly  set  forth  and  It  is 
ix)inted  out  that  "  records  from  remote  localities  are  often  the  most  important 
and  the  extension  of  the  Weather  Service  over  new  territory  will  be  vCTy 
valuable  to  future  generations." 
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IContbly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  37  (JOOO),  Nos,  11,  pp,  SJfl- 
996,  flgn.  9,  charts  32;  12.  pp.  097-1153,  figa.  7,  charts  33).— In  addition  to  the 
usual  climatological  summaries,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  November 
and  December,  1009,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of  additions  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology,  a 
condensed  climatological  summarj',  and  climatological  tables  and  charts,  these 
numbers  contain  the  following  special  papers: 

No.  11. — Important  Problems  in  Climatology,  by  F.  H.  Bigelow,  and  Average 
Annual  Rainfall  of  Porto  Rico,  W.  I.  (illus.),  by  O.  L.  Fassig. 

No.  12. — The  Lake  Region — General  Features  (illus.),  by  J.  H.  Armington; 
The  Effect  of  Drainage  Work  in  Northern  Iowa  on  the  Flood  Stages  of  the  Rivers, 
by  A.  Marston  (see  below) ;  The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  the  Work 
of  the  Engineer,  by  J.  A.  Ockerson ;  The  Agricultural  Engineer  and  the  Weather 
Bureau,  by  T.  H.  Means  (p.  614) ;  Practical  Benefits  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  by 
H.  W.  Sheley;  The  Rainfall  of  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  (illus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdie; 
and  The  West  Umatilla  River  Water-users*  Association,  by  J.  W.  Campbell. 

Xeteorologrical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  A^rricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostrandeb  and  C.  M.  Damon  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Met. 
Buls.  25S,  254,  PP*  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  January  and  February,  1910.  The  data  are  briefly 
discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Xeteorolo^cal  observations  (Michigan  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  167-179).— 
Tabulated  daily  and  monthly  summaries  are  given  of  observations  during 
1908  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  etc. 

Xeteorolocrical  summary  for  the  year  1908,  A.  E.  Bells  (Wyoming  8ta. 
Upt.  1909,  pp.  40-48). — Summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  sunshine  and  cloudiness,  and 
wind  movement  during  1908.  The  mean  annual  temperature  was  40.3^  F.,  and 
the  total  precipitation  13.53  in. 

*•  The  average  temperature  for  the  year  was  but  a  fraction  of  a  degree  below 
the  mean  for  the  previous  17  years.  The  highest  temperature  for  the  year  was 
^^6*',  occurring  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  the  lowest  was  — 24**  on  the  14th 
of  Novemt>er.  ...  A  total  of  13.53  in.  precipitation  for  the  year  is  3.5  in.  more 
than  the  average  for  the  previous  17  years." 

Summer  temperatures  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  H.  H.  Hildebrandsson 
iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Parin],  149  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  703-705,  fig.  1;  abs. 
in  Rev.  8ci.  [ParU],  ^7  (1909),  U,  No.  19,  p.  603).— A  continuation  of  studies 
previously  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  415),  tending  to  show  that  the  summer 
temperature  of  various  places  in  Europe  may  be  predicted  by  the  previous 
winter  temperature  at  Thorshavn  and  Upsala. 

On  the  laws  of  evaporation,  P.  Vaillant  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris], 
150  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  213-216;  abs.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  48  (1910),  I,  No.  6,  p. 
186). — Experiments  with  partially  covered  surfaces  are  reported  showing  that 
the  rapidity  of  evaporation  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid. 

The  effect  of  drainasre  work  in  northern  Iowa  on  the  flood  stages  of  the 
rivers,  A.  Mabston  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  37  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  IO46,  IO47).— 
Briefly  reviewing  the  drainage  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  region,  the 
author  concludes  that  '*  first,  the  probable  effect  of  the  construction  of  drainage 
ditches  alone  without  tile  drainage  is  to  decrease  the  ordinary  flow  of  streams 
and  increase  the  flood  flow;  second,  the  probable  effect  of  tile  drainage  is  to 
Increase  the  ordinary  and  low  water  rate  of  flow  of  streams  and  decrease  the 
flood  flow ;  third,  the  combined  effect  of  drainage  ditches  and  tile  drainage  will 
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probably  be  to  cause  a  tera])orary  Increase  In  the  rate  of  flood  flow,  and* 
eventually,  a  permanent  decrease  in  the  rate  of  flood  flow/* 

Note  on  subsoil  water  in  Egrypt,  H.  T.  Ferrab  {Cairo  8ci.  Jour,,  3  (1909), 
No.  28,  pp.  1-i,  dgma.  2). — These  notes  are  based  upon  a  series  of  observations 
made  by  means  of  experimental  wells  in  a  number  of  localities,  mainly  In 
Upper  Egypt.  These  observations  showed  a  close  relation  between  the  flood 
stage  of  the  Nile  and  the  level  of  the  water  table  in  the  soil.  "  In  the  basin 
lands  the  range  of  fluctuation  amounts  to  as  much  as  6  or  7  meters,  in  the 
perennially  irrigated  areas  it  is  only  3  or  4  meters,  while  In  Lower  Egypt  it  Is 
still  less  and  is  seldom  more  than  a  meter  and  a  half.  .  .  .  The  rise  does  not 
take  place  until  some  45  days  after  the  Nile  has  begun  to  rise  and  the  water  of 
these  wells  continues  to  rise  for  about  the  same  number  of  days  after  the  crest 
of  the  flood  has  passed.*' 

Further  notes  on  subsoil  water  in  Egrypt,  H.  T.  Febbas  {Cairo  Sci.  J  our., 
S  it909).  So.  39,  pp.  291-294,  dgtns.  2).— The  observations  reported  in  this 
article  were  made  in  a  number  of  experimental  tube  wells  In  the  Province  of 
Gharbia  In  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  land  Is  Irrigated  perennially.  The  results 
show  that  the  conditions  in  Lower  Egypt  are  alnoost  the  reverse  of  those  In 
Upr>er  Egypt  (see  above)  in  that  while  the  annual  rise  of  the  underground 
water  due  to  the  Nile  flood  may  be  recognized  In  some  of  the  wells,  "the 
greater  number  seem  to  be  Influenced  by  artificial  Irrigation  more  than  by  the 
natural  fluctuation  of  the  subsoil  water.'* 

Pure  water  {Mo.  Bui.  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Health,  26  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  3-27).— 
This  is  a  series  of  short  siiecial  articles  dealing  with  the  question  of  keeping 
water  supplies  pure  or  purifying  polluted  waters. 

The  pai)ers  and  their  authors  are  as  follows:  The  Departmeijfs  Policy- 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,  by  E.  11.  Porter ;  Our  Laws  to  Prevent  Pollution  of 
Streams,  fey  A.  H.  Seymour;  Disease  from  Impure  Waters,  by  W.  A.  Howe; 
Resiwnsibiiity  of  the  Small  Community  In  Preventing  Stream  Pollution,  and 
Sewage  Disposal  of  the  Community,  by  T.  Horton;  Sewage  Disposal  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Residence,  Country  Home,  and  Camp,  by  H.  B.  Cleveland;  Inspection 
of  Watersheds,  by  H.  N.  Odgen;  Laboratory  Control  of  Water  Supplies,  by 
W.  S.  Maglli;  and  The  EflTects  of  Water  Pollution  as  Reflected  in  Vital  Sta- 
tistics, by  F.  D.  Beagle. 

A  convenient  portable  apparatus  for  measuring  the  electric  conductiyity 
of  waters,  sewage,  and  salt  solutions  in  place,  M.  Pleissneb  {Wa^aer  s. 
Abwasser,  2  {1910),  No.  6,  249-256,  figs.  5).— Apparatus  based  upon  the  use 
of  an  alternating  current,  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  and  a  telephone  is  described. 

SOILS— FEBTILIZEBS. 

On  the  chemical  decomposition  of  rocks,  J.  Dumont  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  [ParHs],  149  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  1390-1393;  abs.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris], 
48  {1910),  I,  No.  2,  p.  61).— A  study  of  the  action  of  carbon  dioxld,  pure  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  calcium  chlorld  on  the  decomposition  of  certain  rock 
types  is  rei)orted. 

The  results  showed  that  pure  rocks  reduced  to  a  powder  were  very  slowly  at- 
tacked by  acid  or  saline  solutions.  The  limit  of  solution  was  very  small  and  was 
directly  dependent  upon  the  fineness  of  the  material  and  the  degree  of  change 
which  it  had  previously  undergone.  It  was  observed  that  notwithstanding  the 
effects  of  long  continued  culture  the  sandy  particles  of  soil  had  preserved  their 
miuera logical  character  to  such  a  degree  that  a  cultivated  soil  examined  under 
the  microscope  seemed  to  be  a  rock  powder,  the  particles  of  which  were 
cemented  together  by  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  mineral  and  humic  colloids. 
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Yellow  laterite  and  its  parent  rock,  K  G.  J.  Mohb  (Bui,  Dept  Agr.  Indes 
N^erland.,  1909,  No.  28,  pp,  1-12,  pi.  1). — Chemical  studies  of  unaltered  andesite 
and  of  the  yellow  crust  forming  on  the  surface  of  this  type  of  rock  under  the 
influence  of  weathering  are  reported. 

Soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick,  Qa.:  A  preliminary  report,  H.  H.  Ben- 
nett ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Circ.  21,  pp.  21 ) . — This  is  a  report  of  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  this  region  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  crop  adaptations 
and  capabilities.  It  describes  briefly  the  agriculture,  climate,  and  typical  soils 
of  the  area-  The  latter  include  Portsmouth  loam,  fine  sand,  clay,  and  mucliy 
loam,  Coxville  fine  sandy  loam,  Amelia  fine  sand,  Congaree  clay  and  muclcy 
sandy  loam,  and  peat. 

The  Portsmouth  series  of  soils  are  "the  poorly  drained  dark  gray  to  black 
lands  of  high  organic  matter  content;  .  .  .  the  well  drained  gray  to  nearly 
white  deep  sandy  lands  of  low  humus  content  are  classed  as  Amelia ;  the  gray 
to  dark  gray  types  underlain  by  plastic  clay  of  mottled  yellow  and  red  color 
belong  to  the  Coxville  series;  and  the  river  bottom  lands  belong  to  the  Congaree 
series."    The  crop  adaptations  of  the  different  soils  are  noted. 

Soils  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  N.  Tulaikov  {Pochvui  Kirghizskoi  Stepi. 
Moscoic,  1907,  pp.  95;  rev.  in  Zhnr.  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.), 
9  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  628-630).— The  characteristic  soils  along  the  proiK)sed 
railroad  from  Aktubiusk  to  Semipalatinsk  are  described,  the  main  types 
included  being  chernozem,  chestnut,  light  gray,  sandy,  and  alkali  soils.  The 
latter  are  grouped  in  three  classes,  (1)  those  formed  from  salt-bearing  rocks, 
(2)  those  occurring  in  the  beds  of  dried  up  lakes,  and  (3)  those  occurring  in 
river  valleys.  The  lake  bottom  soils  contain  considerable  amounts  of  salts 
(1.8  to  5.3  per  cent),  largely  chlorids.  The  amount  of  soluble  salts  in  the 
river  valley  alkali  soils  varies  widely  but  is  sometimes  as  high  as  19  per  cent, 
chlorids  and  sulphates  being  the  predominating  constituents.  Carbonate  alkali 
rarely  occurs. 

[Analyses  of  soils],  W.  R.  S.  Ladell  (Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  13  {1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  656,  657). — Chemical  analyses  of  26  samples  of  soils  from  different  parts  of 
Xatal  are  reported. 

Evaporation  from  water  and  soil  surfaces,  E.  C.  J.  Mohb  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr, 
Indes  N^erland.,  1909,  No.  29,  pp.  12,  figs.  2). — The  relative  rate  of  evaporation 
from  water  and  soil  surfaces  was  studied  with  a  series  of  cylindrical  zinc 
dishes  3  cm.  deep  and  having  a  surface  area  of  100  sq.  cm.  Some  of  the 
dishes  contained  soils  of  different  kinds.  Each  received  200  cc.  of  water  and 
all  were  exposed  to  the  free  air  and  weighed  from  time  to  time  to  determine 
evaporation. 

The  results  show  that  evaporation  was  uniformly  higher  from  a  water  sur- 
face than  from  the  surface  of  either  a  wet  or  only  moist  soil.  At  the  beginning 
evaporation  was  greater  from  the  soil  and  later  became  still  greater,  but 
finally  decreased  until  it  was  less  than  from  the  water  surface. 

A  study  of  the  production  and  movement  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  an  irri- 
gated soil,  R.  Stewabt  and  J.  E.  Greaves  (Utah  8ta.  Bui.  106,  pp.  69-96). — 
The  results  of  Investigations  on  this  subject  during  the  years  1903  to  1907,  In- 
clusive, are  reported  In  this  bulletin,  with  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  other 
investigators  along  similar  lines. 

The  investigations  were  carried  on  on  the  station  farm  on  which  the  soil  Is  of 
a  sedimentary  nature  derived  from  the  weathering  of  limestone  rocks  of  a 
near-by  mountain  range.  Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  each  foot  of  the 
soil  down  to  a  depth  of  8  ft,  are  reported  as  well  as  determinations  by  essen- 
tially the  King  method  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  229)  of  nitric  nitrogen  In  extract  from 
samples  of  the  soil  from  differently  treated  plats  down  to  a  depth  of  10  ft 
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The  bulletin  also  contaius  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  influence  of  chloiids 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  nitric  nitrogen  by  tiie  King  method 
and  a  study  of  the  composition  of  the  irrigation  water  used  on  the  various 
plats.  Some  of  the  plats  were  uncropped,  others  were  planted  to  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  com,  and  oats.  No  attempt  is  made  to  draw  definite  conclu- 
sions from  the  data,  but  some  facts  of  importance  are  brought  out 

It  was  found  that  nitric  nitrogen  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  lower  secdons 
of  the  soil  during  winter  and  spring  and  that  the  application  of  irrigation  water 
carries  the  nitric  nitrogen  to  a  large  extent  below  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  There  was  an  e8i)ecially  low  concentration  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  land 
bearing  alfalfa.  Cultivated  fallow  soil  contained  more  nitric  nitrogen  at  the 
end  of  the  irrigation  season  than  uncultivated  fallow,  but  in  the  fall  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  nitric  nitrogen  content  in  the  cultivated  and  uncnlti- 
\ated  plats.  The  average  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
period  during  three  years  was  142  lbs.  per  acre  in  soil  on  which  com  was 
grown,  98  lbs,  per  acre  on  potato  land,  27  lbs.  per  acre  on  alfalfa  land,  and  165 
lbs.  on  fallow  land. 

**  In  the  com  land  the  average  before  irrigation  was  144  lbs.  per  acre,  while 
after  irrigation  it  was  104  lbs.  per  acre;  in  potato  land  the  average  before 
irrigation  was  110  lbs,  per  acre,  while  after  irrigation  it  was  94  lbs.  In  the 
alfalfa  land  before  irrigation  the  average  was  34  lbs,,  while  after  irrigation  it 
was  3S  lbs.;  in  the  fallow  plats  the  average  was  174  lbs.  before  irrigation,  and 
130  lbs.  after  irrigation.  During  the  fall  period  we  have  the  same  result;  in 
the  corn  land  there  were  63  lbs.  per  acre;  in  the  alfalfa  land  there  w»e  32 
lbs.  i)or  acre;  while  in  the  fallow  land  there  were  151  lbs,  per  acre." 

The  figures  show  that  the  different  plants  make  very  different  demands  upon 
the  nitric  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  There  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  nitric 
nitrogen  content  of  potato  and  com  land  from  iieriod  to  period,  but  that  of 
alfalfa  and  fallow  land  remained  nearly  constant.  The  nitric  nitrogen  dis- 
npi)eared  rapidly  from  oat  land  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant. 

**The  nature  of  the  season  apparently  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  results 
obtaine<l.  In  1905  the  application  of  irrigating  water  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
nitric  nitrogen  content  of  soil  on  which  potatoes  were  growing,  while  in  1906 
exactly  the  opi)08ite  was  true,  there  being  an  increase  in  every  case.'* 

Organic  nitrogenous  compounds  in  peat  soils,  S.  Ij.  Jooidi  {Michigan  8ta. 
Tech.  BuL  ^,  pp.  28,  fig.  i).— The  nitrogenous  decomposition  products  which 
have  been  discovered  and  identified  by  earlier  investigators  are  «iumerated 
and  the  details  of  a  study  by  the  author  of  different  samples  t)f  Michigan  peat 
by  methods  essentially  the  same  as  those  ordinarily  employed  in  the  chemical 
study  of  protein  compounds  are  reported  and  form  the  basis  of  the  followfaig 
conclusions : 

'*  There  are  no  nitrates  in  the  types  of  Michigan  peat  soil  examined. 

*'  The  amount  of  ammonia  is  small,  ranging  from  a  few  thousandths  to  a 
few  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  this  representing  the  nitrogen  available  Im- 
mediately as  plant  food.  In  the  case  of  the  brown  peat,  the  amooat  of 
ammonia  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  or  two  crops,  as  Is  evident  from 
the  following:  There  are  in  an  acre-foot  in  round  numbers  170  tons  of  oven- 
dried  peat,  with  0.041  per  cent  ammonlacal  nitrogen,  making  0.0697  ton  or 
139.4  lbs.  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 

"  Practically  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  peat  is  of  organic  nature. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  organic  nitrogen,  namely,  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
calculated  upon  the  nitrogen  in  solution,  by  boiling  with  acids,  is  present  in 
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the  form  of  monamino  acids,  aboat  one-quarter  in  the  form  of  amlds,  and  the 
refit  of  the  nitrogen  represents  diamino  acids. 

"Through  weathering,  the  organic  nitrogenous  bodies  present  in  the  brown 
peat  change  quite  slowly." 

Orgranic  nitrogenous  compounds  in  peat  soils,  S.  L.  Jodidi  (Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  32  (1910),  No,  S,  pp.  396-ilO),^A  briefer  account  of  the  investiga- 
tions noted  above. 

On  the  fertility  of  soils  with  regrard  to  phosphoric  acid,  A.  Kostzyelyetz- 
Kn  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron,  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landu?.),  10  (1909},  No.  4,  pp. 
^9-483). — This  is  a  further  and  more  detailed  account  of  investigations  which 
have  already  been  briefly  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  424),  indicating  that  the 
growth  of  Aspergillus  niger  In  nutritive  solutions  furnishes  an  Index  of  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  add  present.  It  was  found  that  phosphoric  acid  consti- 
tutes about  1/200  part  of  the  weight  of  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus. 

Experiments  are  reported  which  were  undertalien  to  determine  the  age  at 
which  the  mycelium  completes  its  growth  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  In  the  full-grown  mycelium.  It  was  found  that  when  the  minimum 
of  phosphoric  acid  (not  exceeding  0.025  per  cent)  was  used  the  Aspergillus 
completed  Its  growth  In  18  days  and  was  capable  of  absorbing  the  total  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  present  in  this  time.  The  results  obtained  with  the  Asper- 
gillus agreed  closely  with  those  obtained  by  extracting  podzol  soil  with  citric 
«cld  and  chernozem  soil  with  oxalic  acid. 

Various  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  the  Aspergillus  were  studied  and 
'tre  reported  upon. 

The  plant  food  minimum  and  phosphoric  acid,  J.  P.  Wagneb  (Deut,  Landw. 
Frcsse,  36  (1909),  Nos.  ^5,  pp.  459,  460,  figs.  2;  44*  PP-  4^2,  47S;  //5.  pp,  4S3, 
W,  figs.  2;  4&,  pp.  491,  492;  aha.  in  Zenthl.  Agr.  Chem.,  38  (1909),  No.  12,  pp. 
804,  SOo). — The  author  explains  the  Importance  of  evenly  balanced  fertilizing 
and  discusses  the  cheai:)e&t  and  simplest  means  of  correcting  soil  deficiencies 
in  plant  food  with  particular  reference  to  deficiencies  In  phosphoric  acid.  The 
discussion  Is  based  upon  and  Illustrated  by  results  obtained  with  varying 
amounts  of  Thomas  slag  In  connection  with  other  fertilizing  materials  on  a 
large  number  of  different  kinds  of  soils  In  Alsace-I^rraine,  Luxemburg,  and 
Rhelnfalz  during  1907  and  1908.  While  the  results  are  mainly  of  local  impor- 
tance they  show  that,  as  a  rule,  Thomas  slag  can  be  freely  used  even  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  a  given  crop  with  reasonable  assurance  of  ultimate  profit. 

Contribution  to  investigations  on  the  utilization  by  plants  of  plant  food 
occurriniT  ^  minimum,  E.  A.  Mitscheblich  and  K.  Celichowski  (Landw. 
Jahrb.,  39  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  133-156).— This  is  a  continuation  of  previous 
experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  223),  and  gives  the  results  and  conclusions  from 
pot  experiments  with  oats  grown  In  sand  with  phosphoric  acid  in  minimum. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  showed  In  general  that  with  like  conditions  of 
growth  the  percentage  utilization  of  the  carbon  dioxid  soluble  plant  food  in 
minimum  was  the  same.  It  was  not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  plant 
food  supplied.  Since,  according  to  the  law  of  minimum,  the  yield  of  the  plant 
increases  in  logarithmic  function  with  the  amount  of  fertilizer  applied,  It 
follows  that  the  plant  yield  Increases  In  logarithmic  function  with  the  amount 
of  plant  food  In  minimum  which  Is  assimilated. 

Under  like  conditions  of  growth  the  percentage  utilization  of  a  plant  food  in 
minimum  varies  when  the  plant  food  Is  supplied  In  two  fertilizers  varying  In 
solubility.  The  percentage  content  of  plant  food  in  the  plant  also  varies  under 
snch  conditions,  that  Is,  with  the  same  yield  there  may  be  a  very  different  per- 
centage of  the  plant  food  In  minimum  In  the  plant.    The  percentage  Increase  In 
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this  content  Is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  soluble  In 
carbon  dloxld.  The  amount  of  plant  food  taken  up  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  soluble  under  like  conditions  in  water  containing  carbon  dioxid.  Under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  growth,  for  example,  in  climate  and  soil,  which  affect  the  solo- 
bility,  the  percentage  utilization  of  the  given  plant  food  is  also  changed,  bet 
it  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  the  plant  food  applied. 

To  what  extent  can  fertilieer  action  be  replaced  or  strengthened  hj  the 
work  of  bacteriaf  P.  Ehrenbeeg  (Jahrb.  Deut,  Landw,  GeselL,  tk  (1909), 
No,  4.  pp.  915-926). — This  is  a  popular  review  of  investigations  by  the  author 
and  others  tending  to  show  that  the  action  of  fertilizers  may  be  materially 
modified  by  bacterial  activity  In  the  soil. 

On  the  decomposition  of  stable  manure,  B.  Heinze  {Abs.  in  CentU,  Bakt, 
[etch  2.  Abt.,  25  (1909),  No.  19-25,  pp.  503,  50^).— It  is  stated  that  the  thoroogii 
decomposition  of  stable  manures  in  the  stall  and  in  the  heap  greatly  increases 
its  efficiency  as  a  fertilizer.  This  decomposition  not  only  increases  the  availa- 
bility of  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  the  manure  but  also  improves  it  as  a 
food  for  micro-organisms  in  the  soil. 

The  contents  of  the  fertilizer  sack,  C.  E.  Thobne  (Ohio  Farmer,  125  (1910), 
No,  6,  pp.  J,  26). — The  nature  and  sources  of  the  principal  constituents  of  fer- 
tilizers and  the  mixing  of  fertilizers  of  desired  composition  are  discussed. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  as  top-dressing,  Bannbrt  (Jahrb.  Deut. 
Landw.  GeseU.,  24  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  926-93^) .—The  practical  experience  of  a 
number  of  farmers  is  summarized. 

The  coat  of  available  nltroiren,  E.  B.  Voorhees  (New  Jersey  Stas,  BuL  2H, 
pp.  14-19). — This  article  discusses  the  relative  availability  otf  nitrate,  am- 
monical,  and  organic  nitrogen  with  special  reference  to  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  value  of  the  principal  materials  furnishing  these  different  forms 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  shown  that  while  the  organic  forms  of  nitrogoi  are  less 
available  than  the  nitrate  or  ammonical  nitrogen  they  at  preseit  cost  more 
in  the  market 

The  nitrate  deposits  of  Chile,  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.  (Jour.  OeoL,  18  (1910), 
No.  1,  pp.  1S2,  figs.  7). — This  article  discusses  the  location  and  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  nitrate  regions,  the  history  of  the  nitrate  mining  industry,  the 
mode  of  occurrence  and  materials  composing  the  nitrate  deposits  in  the  Tara- 
pacft  region,  industrial  features  in  the  Tarapacd.  nitrate  region,  other  nitrate 
regions  in  Chile  and  nitrate  de()osits  elsewhere  than  in  Chile,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Chilean  deposits. 

It  is  stated  that  "  almost  all  the  nitrate  of  Chile  is  in  the  great  arid  basta 
lying  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast  ranges,  in  the  provinces  of  Tarapacft  and 
Antofagasta."  Smaller  deposits  are  found  to  the  north  and  south  of  these 
provinces. 

The  author  considers  derivation  from  organic  matter,  and  especially  guano, 
as  the  most  probable  hypothesis  regarding  the  origin  of  these  deposits.  The 
nitrate  mining  industry  is  comparatively  recent  in  origin.  In  1830  the  pro- 
duction was  8,348  long  tons.  During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1909,  It  was 
about  1,808.980  long  tons.  It  is  stated  that  the  nitrate  being  mined  at  presoit 
is  very  wasteful ly  treated  and  a  large  percentage  of  it  is  left  in  the  refuse 
material  accumulating  around  the  factories.  "Thus  low-grade  nitrate  ma- 
terials are  gradually  accumulating  in  immense  amounts,  and  may  be  used  in 
the  future  when  more  economical  methods  lare  introduced.  These  materials, 
together  with  the  possible  new  discoveries  of  nitrate,  render  the  future  of  the 
industry  in  Chile  much  more  hopeful  than  some  of  the  pessimistic  prophets 
would  lead  us  to  believe;  and  for  very  many  years  to  come  Chile  will  doubtless 
be  capable  of  supplying  nitrate  to  the  world." 
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California  nitrates  (Amer,  Fert,,  32  (1910),  No.  2,  p.  itf).— Niter  beds  which 
are  being  exploited  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  San  Bernardino  CJounty, 
Cal.,  about  32  miles  south  of  Needles,  are  described.  Analyses  of  4  samples  of 
the  nitrate-bearing  clay  are  reported,  showing  from  7.2  to  22.6  per  cent  of 
BOdinm  nitrate 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  in  1909,  Maizi^bes  (Engraia,  25  {1910),  No.  3,  pp. 
69-71), — The  world's  production  in  1909  is  estimated  at  968,700  metric  tons,  of 
which  England  produced  348,000  tons,  Germany  340,000,  and  France  53,600. 
Statistics  are  also  given  showing  the  distribution  of  the  sulphate  in  different 
countries. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  production,  R.  P.  Skinner  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U,  S.],  1910,  No.  3700,  p.  6).— This  is  a  brief  statement  regarding 
methods  of  manufacture  and  prices  current  in  Germany  for  this  material. 

Experiments  with  new  nitrogenous  manures,  1904-1908,  J.  Hendrick 
(Aberdeen  and  No,  of  Scotland  Col,  Agr.  Bui,  13,  pp.  29;  ahs.  in  Mark  Lane 
Express,  103  {1910),  No,  4089,  pp.  137,  139).— The  need  of  additional  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers  is  discussed;  the  manufacture,  properties,  and  agricultural 
value  of  calcium  nitrate  and  calcium  cyanamid  are  briefly  described;  and  ex- 
periments with  these  two  materials  in  comparison  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulpliate  of  ammonia  extending  over  several  years  are  reported.  The  experi- 
meata  included  field  tests  with  oats,  barley,  and  turnips,  and  pot  tests  with 
oats.  The  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  used  at  rates  furnishing  equal  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  and  always  in  connection  with  the  same  application  of  potash  salts 
and  superphosphates. 

The  results  show  that  both  calcium  cyanamid  and  calcium  nitrate  were 
active  and  effective  fertilizers,  the  calcium  cyanamid  being  equal  to  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  fertilizer  for  grain  crops,  and  the  nitrate  of 
lime  rather  more  effective  than  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  cal- 
cium cyanamid.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  calcium 
nitrate  was  due  to  the  lime  and  that  the  results  might  be  different  on  soils 
well  supplied  with  lime.  With  applications  of  about  1  cwt.  per  acre  there  was 
no  noticeable  injury  to  germination  by  applying  the  cyanamid  at  the  time  of 
seeding.  It  was  found  that  neither  calcium  cyanamid  nor  calcium  nitrate  is 
suitable  for  mixing  with  soluble  phosphates.  Calcium  nitrate  is  so  hygro- 
scopic that  it  requires  to  be  protected  from  the  air  when  stored  and  is  not 
suitable  for  use  in  ordinary  fertilizer  mixtures.  Calcium  cyanamid,  however, 
may  be  safely  mixed  with  basic  slag,  bone  meal,  and  potash  salts,  although 
such  mixtures  become  hard  and  lumpy  after  a  time.  The  best  method  of 
applying  calcium  nitrate  Is  as  a  top-dressing. 

Observations  are  reported  showing  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  diminishes 
in  calcium  cyanamid  during  storage.  In  one  case  It  fell  from  17.4  to  13.6  per 
cent,  while  the  weight  of  the  material  increased  about  16.8  per  cent.  The  fall 
in  percentage  of  nitrogen,  therefore,  was  mainly  due  to  increase  in  weight. 

On  artificial  nitrogenous  fertilizers  derived  from  the  air. — Lime  nitrogen, 
nitrogen  lime,  and  calcium  nitrate,  and  their  importance  in  practical  agri- 
culture, B.  Heinze  {Abs.  in  Cenibl,  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  (1909),  No.  19-25, 
pp.  502,  503). — ^The  importance  of  stable  manure  and  green  manure  is  pointed 
out,  the  frequently  observed  superiority  of  nitrate  of  soda  over  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  explained,  and  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  new  nitrogen  compounds,  calcium  nitrate  and  calcium  cyanamid,  in  com- 
parison with  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate  Is  discussed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  calcium  nitrate  is  less  likely  to  form  a  hard  crust  on 
clay  soils  than  sodium  nitrate.    Attention  is  called  to  possible  injury  from 
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calcium  cyanamid  due  to  chanj^es  whicb  that  compound  undergoes  in  tbe  soil 
under  chemical  or  biological  action.  The  author  states  that  calcium  cyanamid 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  on  potatoes  and  on  cereals  tlian  on  beets,  the 
potato  being  especially  l>eneflted  by  ammonium  compounds,  the  beet  by  nitrates. 
Tbe  cyanamid  is  not  considered  at  all  suited  for  acid  humus  soils  and  light 
sandy  soils. 

The  electrochemical  manufacture  of  nitric  add  and  nitrogen  compounds 
from  the  air,  J.  Escabd  (La  Fabrication  Electrochimique  de  VAcide  Xitrique 
It  dCB  Composes  Nitres  a  VAide  des  ElHnents  de  VAir.  Paris,  1909,  2,  cd.,  pp. 
t15,  figs,  5i), — This  treatise  reviews  the  industrial  and  economic  importance  of 
nitrogen  compounds,  the  exhaustion  of  known  nitrate  deposits,  tedmical  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  rAle  of  electricity  in  the  electrochemical  preparation 
of  nitric  acid,  methods  used,  particularly  the  Blrkeland  and  Eyde  process  for  the 
preparation  of  calcium  nitrate  and  the  various  processes  proposed  for  tlie 
preiwratlon  of  calcium  cyanamid.  and  high  yielding  niter  beds.  The  various 
steps  in  the  preparation  of  calcium  nitrate  and  calcium  cyanamid,  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  since  1830,  and  the  comparative  use  of  nitrate  in 
difTerent  European  countries  are  shown  diagrammatically.  Attrition  is  also 
called  to  the  proposed  utilhEation  of  peat  not  for  the  direct  production  of 
nitrates,  but  for  the  production  of  energy  and  by-products  by  distillation. 

The  nitrate  Industry  of  Norway,  L.  Grandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser., 
19  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  ^^-^<?).— This  article  summarizes  briefly  the  latest  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  production,  fertilizing  value,  properties,  and  cultural 
use  of  calcium  nitrate  as  manufactured  by  the  Blrkeland  and  E^e  process  at 
Notodden,  Norway. 

[Manufacture  of  nitrate  In  Norway]  (Engrais,  25  (1910),  No,  3,  pp,  79- 
8/).— Data  are  given  regarding  the  present  status  of  this  industry. 

Production,  properties,  and  use  of  the  principal  potash  salts,  P.  Kuschk 
(Mitt.  Dvnt.  Landw.  acHclL,  25  {1910),  Nos.  2,  pp,  20,  21;  3,  pp.  33-36).— The 
diflTerent  potash  salts  mined  and  used  in  Germany  are  described  with  data  as 
to  production,  consumption,  and  price. 

Kalnlt,  Its  production,  properties,  and  Importance  In  German  acn^culture, 
P.  Krische  {Fiihling'8  Landw,  Ztg„  58  (1909),  No.  24,  pp.  8P0-897).— Statistics 
ar^  given  of  tbe  consumption  of  potash  in  Germany,  the  kainit  and  associated 
salts  in  natural  potash  deposits  are  described,  and  the  market  price  of  kainit 
as  compared  with  other  salts  is  discussed. 

Thomas  and  Martin  slafirs,  A.  Otruighan*ev  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron,  (Russ, 
Jour.  Ej-pt.  Landw.),  10  (1909),  No,  5,  pp,  609-659,  figs.  5).— Results  of  several 
years'  ix)t  and  field  exjieriments  with  these  slags  in  comparison  with  other 
l»ho8phate8  showed  that  Thomas  slag  Is  a  very  effective  fertilizer  for  the 
lighter  soils,  on  i>eat,  and  in  general,  on  more  or  less  acid  soils.  In  these  cases 
it  was  more  effective  than  superphosphate.  The  slag  acts  more  slowly  than 
sui»erhtK)sphate  and  not  infrequently  exerts  almost  no  influence  on  the  first 
crop,  but  acts  more  strongly  on  the  second,  third,  and  often  later  crops.  It  is 
e8i)ecially  suited  to  use  on  meadows,  on  winter  rye,  and  on  cereals  followed 
by  grasses.  For  summer  cereals  superphosphate  is  considered  in  general  more 
suitable.  Martin  slag  gave  results  somewhat  inferior  to  those  obtained  with 
Thomas  slag. 

The  process  of  making  these  slags  is  described  and  analyses  of  the  matarials 
used  and  the  products  obtained  are  given. 

Something  new  In  the  field  of  phosphatlc  fertUlisers,  A.  Msnosei  (Agr. 
Mod,,  15  (1909),  No.  5i,  pp.  7/5-7/8).— The  novelty  in  question  is  calcium 
pyrophosphate,  made  by  heating  raw  phosphate  with  sulphur  dlozld  in  tbe 
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presence  of  air.    The  resulting  product  is  a  fine,  white,  dry  powder.    The  re- 
action is  slightly  alkaline  and  the  total  phosphoric  anhydrid  is  26.5  per  cent. 

A  pot  experiment  with  millet  comparing  ordinary  superphosphate,  pyro- 
phosphate, and  slag  showed  that  the  pyrophosphate  gave  a  slightly  smaller 
return  in  grain  than  either  of  the  other  materials  and  a  considerably  larger 
yield  of  straw  than  the  slag  but  slightly  smaller  than  the  superphosphate. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  product  are  that  it  is  better  suited  to 
acid  soils,  the  process  of  manufacture  is  simpler  and  cheaper,  and  it  is  much 
less  difficult  to  handle. 

Plant,  phosphorite,  and  soil  according  to  experiments  in  the  Agrricultural- 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  St.  Petersburg,  P.  Kossovich  (Zhur.  Opuitn,  Agron. 
{Ru88.  Jour.  Expt,  Landw.).  10  {1909),  No.  6*,  pp.  782-S42,  figs.  17).— Pot  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  utilization  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  Jura  phosphor- 
ites under  varying  conditions  of  soil  and  plant,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  1898  to  1908,  are  reported  In  detail.  The  plants  experimented  with  were 
mustard,  red  clover,  oats,  and  flax.  Data  are  given  not  only  for  the  yield  but 
also  for  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  seed  and  straw. 

The  oat  plant  was  found  to  be  most  resistant  to  an  excess  of  acidity  or 
alkalinity  in  the  soil.  Flax  and  red  clover  were  decidedly  affected  by  the 
reaction  of  the  soil,  the  first  being  especially  sensitive  to  alkalinity,  the  second 
to  acidity.  Mustard  withstood  alkalinity  well,  but  was  decidedly  affected  by 
acidity. 

With  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  mustard  showed  the  smallest  capacity 
for  utilizing  the  soil  phosphoric  acid.  A  slightly  greater  capacity  in  this 
respect  was  shown  by  red  clover,  but  a  much  higher  capacity  by  oats  and  flax. 

The  behavior  of  the  different  plants  toward  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phos- 
piforite  was  entirely  different  from  that  toward  the  soil  phosphoric  acid.  In 
this  case  the  mustard  showed  the  highest  assimilative  capacity  and  was  able 
to  utilize  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphorite  to  a  considerable  extent  and  with 
a  marked  increase  in  yield.  The  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  the  soil  and 
the  absence  of  acidity  reduced  the  assimilative  capacity  of  mustard  to  only  a 
slight  extent.  The  largest  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  was  assimilated  by  the 
mnstard  from  phosphorite  in  a  light  sandy  acid  cheniozem  soil.  Oats  and  flax 
utilized  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphorite  to  a  much  less  extent  than  mustard. 
Clover  showed  a  greater  assimilative  capacity  than  oats,  and  the  smallest 
capacity  was  observed  In  the  case  of  flax.  All  of  these  plants,  however,  showed 
marked  assimilation  of  the  phosphorite  only  In  soils  which  were  decidedly  acid. 
In  soils  which  were  not  acid  or  which  had  been  neutralized  by  the  application 
of  lime  the  assimilation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphorite  was  almost 
inappreciable. 

The  capacity  for  assimilating  difficultly  soluble  phosphoric  acid  not  only 
varied  with  different  plants  but  also  with  the  same  plant,  depending  upon  the 
source  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  whether  from  the  soil  or  from  phosphorite. 

The  results  show  in  general  that  the  question  Is  complicated  by  a  variety  of 
factors  which  require  further  Investigation. 

The  mining  of  phosphate  with  special  reference  to  Florida  phosphate,  O. 
Gbothe  {Technologist,  Mitt.  Deut.  Amer.  Tech.  Verhandes,  15  {1910),  No.  1, 
pp.  1-8). — ^The  extent,  cliaracter,  and  methods  of  mining  the  phosphate  are 
briefly  described. 

The  western  phosphate  lands,  M.  S.  Duffield  {Conservation,  1,5  {1909), 
Ao.  11,  pp.  686-683). — This  article  refers  to  the  withdrawal  from  entry  by  execu- 
tive order  of  lands  In  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  supposed  to  contain  phosphate, 
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urKes  the  Importnnee  of  the  conservation  of  phosphates,  and  calls  attention  to 
certain  legislation  pending  In  CongreFS  regarding  this  matter. 

Bational  use  of  lime  on  land,  A.  Agee  {Penn.  Dcpt,  Agr.  Rpt.,  t.)  ium), 
pp,  S6S^7t;  Bui,  111,  pp.  68-7 1),— An  attempt  Is  made  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  soils  is  toward  lime  deficiency.  Even  limestone  soils  gradually 
lose  available  lime,  and  maximum  crops  can  only  be  obtained  on  alkaline  soils. 
As  soils  grow  old  more  and  more  lime  Is  required  to  keep  them  sweet- 

Fertilizing^  with  carbon  dioxid,  1^.  A.  Mitscheblich  {Landtc.  Jahrb.,  S9 
{1010}^  Xo,  1,  pp,  l'il-166), — Pot  exi^eriments  with  oats  grown  on  sandy  huinu? 
loam  and  moor  soils  are  reported.  Various  fertilizer  combinations  were  use«1 
and  in  certain  series  of  the  experiments  the  soils  were  treated  with  water 
saturated  with  carbon  dioxid. 

The  results  showed  that  no  increase  in  yield  followed  an  increase  in  the  carbon 
dioxid  content  of  the  soils.  Apparently  the  soil  is  so  well  supplied  with  cartHm 
dioxid  excreted  by  the  plant  roots  or  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  humus 
substances  that  a  further  addition  of  this  substance  does  not  increase  the  soln- 
bility  and  utilization  of  the  soil  constituents. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  cotton-seed  meal  on  sale  in  Mississippi,  W.  F. 
Hand  et  al.  {Mississippi  8ta.  Bui,  121,  pp.  ^7). — This  bulletin  summarizes  the 
results  of  inspection  of  cotton-seed  meal  offered  for  sale  in  Mississippi  durinp 
the  season  of  1908-9,  and  discusses  the  comparative  value  of  different  grades  of 
meal.  The  analyses  show  "that  some  manufacturers  supply  an  excellent  prod- 
uct on  a  guaranty  of  6.18  per  cent  nitrogen,  while  others  make  an  effort  to  sell 
R  meal  containing  only  a  small  margin  over  6.18  per  cent.  In  endeavoring  to 
keep  this  margin  within  reasonable  limits  cases  are  numerous  in  which  meflls 
guarantied  to  contain  6.18  per  cent  nitrogen  carry  from  about  5.8  to  6.18  per 
cent  and  more." 

Beport  on  commercial  fertilizers,  1909,  R  H.  Jenkins  and  J.  P.  Stbeet 
iCnnnevticut  State  Sta,  Rpt.  1909-10,  pU  i,  pp.  in-\-VII I ).^rhe  results  of  in- 
spection of  737  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  miscellaneous  fertilizlDi; 
materials,  Including  factorj'-mixed  and  home-mixed  fertilizers  and  standard 
and  miscellaneous  fertilizing  materials,  are  reported.  The  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials of  which  analyses  are  reported  include  limekiln  ashes,  lime,  calclnm 
carbonate,  soot,  pulverized  sheep  manure,  tobacco  stems  and  tolmcco  dust,  stlt 
waste,  plaster,  lava  fertilizer,  and  peat  or  swamp  muck. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al.  (Mississippi  8ta.  Bui.  126,  pp.  95). — This  is  the  complete 
re|)ort  on  inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Mississippi  during  the  season  of  190^-9. 
{lartial  reiwrts  having  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21.  p.  125),  and  con- 
tains analyses  and  valuations  of  880  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertillilBg 
materials. 

Discussing  the  quality  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  the  bulletin  warns 
farmers  against  the  purchase  of  low-grade  fertilizers.  The  analyses  show  that 
very  few  of  the  fertilizers  examined  were  deficient  as  mnch  as  6  per  cent  hi 
relative  conmierclal  value,  but  **  it  appears  evident  that  a  few  manufacturers 
are  operating  on  close  margins,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  unsatisfactory 
results  can  not  be  prevented.'* 

The  most  marked  deficiencies  obser^'ed  were  in  nitrogen.  "  It  is  true  that 
the  excess  in  phosphoric  acid  In  very  many  cases  prevents  a  too  great  depres- 
sion In  relative  commercial  values  when  nitrogen  determinations  are  low,  but  a 
compensation  of  this  kind  is  allowable  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The  essential 
character  of  a  fertilizer  ought  not  to  be  modified  even  though  the  final  results 
give  a  value  equal  to  the  guaranty." 
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Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  g^round  bone,  C.  S. 
Cathcabt  et  al.  {NeiD  Jersey  Staa.  Bui.  22Ji,  pp.  3-14,  20-46). —This  bulletin 
supplements  a  previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  228)  on  fertilizer  inspection  in 
New  Jersey  during  1909,  reporting  later  analyses  and  discussing  the  results  of 
inspection  as  a  whole.  It  also  contains  a  special  article  on  the  cost  of  available 
nitrogen   (see  p.  620). 

The  work  of  the  year  Involved  analyses  of  762  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fer- 
tilizing materials.  The  483  brands  of  complete  fertilizers  examined  repre- 
sented the  product  of  108  manufacturers  and  Jobbers.  This  indicates  an  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  brands. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  analyses  the  brands  fully  satisfied  the  guaranties 
made  by  the  manufacturers,  but  there  were  many  cases  of  individul  deficiencies^ 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  brands  were  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.  **  In 
the  brands  examined  there  was  a  total  of  1,449  deficiencies  possible  and  of  this 
number  244,  or  16.8  per  cent,  were  actually  found.  These  deficiencies  were  dis- 
tributed among  203  brands,  166  of  which  were  deficient  in  one  element,  33  in 
two  elements,  and  4  in  all  three  of  the  elements.  .  .  .  The  deficient  brands  do 
not  show  evidences  of  intentional  inferiority,  but  rather  the  result  of  bad 
mixing,  and,  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  one  element 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  another,  no  hardship  is  imposed  upon  the  con- 
sumer, assuming  that  he  obtains  an  equivalent  of  fertility  value." 

Of  the  brands  examined  71  were  deficient  in  nitrogen,  137  in  phosphoric  acid, 
and  36  In  potash.  The  average  composition  of  the  fertilizers  examined  shows 
that  the  nitrogen  content  was  Increased  0.23  per  cent  and  the  potash  content 
0.27  per  cent,  while  the  three  dlflferent  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  were  prac- 
tically the  same,  when  compared  with  the  averages  for  last  year. 

**The  average  valuation  was  $1.16  per  ton  lower  than  last  year,  and  the  sell- 
ing price  was  $1.08  higher.  The  dilTerence  between  the  selling  price  and 
station's  valuation  was  $8.54  per  ton,  which  represents  the  overhead  charges 
on  the  material." 

During  1909  the  consumer  received  "  In  one  ton  of  fertilizer  96  cents*  worth 
more  of  plant  food  than  he  did  last  year  and  ...  It  cost  him  $1.08  more  to  get 
iV  It  is  shown  that  the  lower  the  grade  of  fertilizer  the  greater  the  cost  of 
actual  plant  food. 

Analyses  of  commeroial  fertilizers,  M.  B.  Habdin  (South  Carolina  8ta. 
RptB.  wort,  pp.  11-15;  1908,  pp.  13-18),— The  results  of  fertilizer  inspection 
during  the  years  ended  June  30,  1907  and  1908,  are  briefly  summarized. 

[Amount  and  price  of  fertilizers  used  in  Germany,  1908  to  1908]  (Jahrb. 
Deut  Landw.  OeselL,  24  (1909),  No.  4*  PP-  1025-1028).— DetMed  statistics  are 
given  for  the  different  provinces  of  Germany. 

AGRICTJLTTTBAL  BOTANY. 

Application  of  some  of  the  principles  of  heredity  to  plant  breeding,  W.  J. 
Spillman  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  165,  pp.  7^,  figs.  6).— This 
paper  is  designed  to  set  forth  what  is  known  of  the  effects  of  selection  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  plants  and  the  possibilities  of  cross-breeding  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  new  varieties.  In  general.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  technical 
terms  and  laws  relating  to  plant  breeding  that  have  been  evolved  from  Mendel's 
theory. 

The  mutation  theory,  H.  de  Vbies,  trans,  by  J.  B.  Fabmeb  and  A.  D.  Dab- 
BiseiRE  (Chicago,  1909,  vol.  1,  pp.  XVI+5H2,  pis.  6,  figs.  119).— This  Is  an 
English  edition  of  the  author*8  work  Die  Mutationstheorle,  which  api>eared 
several  years  ago.    The  present  volume  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  ex- 
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I>eriments  and  observations  od  the  origin  of  species  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  second  volume  will  treat  of  the  origin  of  varieties.  Some  additional  material 
has  been  included  to  bring  the  subject  up  to  date. 

In  the  present  work  a  discussion  is  given  of  the  principles  of  the  current 
theory  of  selection,  after  which  the  author's  investigations  on  the  origin  of 
elementary  species  in  the  genus  CEnothera  are  described  at  length.  An  ex- 
tended discussion  is  given  of  the  relative  Influence  of  nutrition  and  selection  on 
various  characters,  and  it  is  shown  that  these  two  factors  influence  the  plant 
in  the  same  direction*  and  when  brought  into  conflict  sometimes  one  and  at 
other  times  the  other  predominates. 

This  translation  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  students  and  investigators 
of  plant  and  animal  breeding  to  whom  the  author's  earlier  work  is  not  available. 

The  orisrin  and  relationship  of  new  varieties  of  cereals,  F.  KoRif icke  {Arch, 
BiontoL,  i  (1908-0).  No.  2,  pp.  S90-.i37).—The  results  of  a  botanical  study  of 
the  various  species,  varieties,  and  races  of  Triticum,  Hordeum,  and  Avena  are 
given,  with  some  notes  on  varieties  of  Panlcum  and  maize. 

The  wild  type  of  the  cultivated  potato,  P.  Bebthault  {Compt.  Rend.  Acnd. 
Sci.  [Paris].  150  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  i7-50).— The  results  of  a  study  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  of  cultivated  ix)tatoes,  wild  species  in  cultivation,  and 
herbarium  material  have  convinced  the  author  of  the  impracticability  of  deter- 
mining from  them  the  specific  origin  of  our  cultivated  potato.  He  subjected 
some  of  the  wild  species,  especially  Solanum  commersonii,  to  the  condition 
which  are  supposed  to  induce  mutations,  but  thus  far  he  has  been  unable  to 
recognize  any  st)eciflc  modifications. 

The  transmission  of  variations  in  the  potato  in  asexual  reproduction, 
E.  M.  East  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pp.  119-160,  pis.  5).— In  a 
previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  533)  the  author  presented  data  which  he  thought 
justified  the  conclusion  that  asexual  fiuctuatlons  in  case  of  the  potato  were  not 
Inherited.  Other  investigations  made  it  desirable  to  repeat  his  work,  elimi- 
nating as  far  as  possible  all  experimental  error. 

In  1906  a  number  of  foreign  and  domestic  varieties  of  potatoes  were  gathered 
together  to  observe  the  frequency  with  which  difTerentiations  occurred  within  a 
variety  reproduced  by  tubers.  In  1907  other  varieties  were  added  until  over 
700  commercial  varieties  of  potatoes  were  under  investigation.  ObservatioDS 
were  made  upon  this  stock  in  1906.  1907,  1908,  and  1909.  Among  the  unnamed 
seedlings  was  one  grown  from  seed  of  Early  Rose,  probably  self-fertilized,  that 
bad  certain  marked  characteristics  which  made  it  valuable  for  study.  This 
was  propagated  and  a  considerable  amount  of  material  obtained  for  study. 

The  fluctuation  in  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  content  as  due  to  high  or  low 
nitrogen  content  in  the  seed  tuber  was  investigated,  and  the  author  concludes 
that  neither  the  relative  content  of  dry  matter  nor  that  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
potato  can  be  changed  by  the  selection  of  fluctuations  and  their  subsequent 
asexual  reproduction.  Studies  were  also  made  on  the  fluctuations  In  yielding 
power,  and  it  seems  impracticable  to  recommend  asexual  selection  to  commercial 
growers  as  a  means  of  actual  improvement  of  the  crop. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  as  to  the  power  of  resistance  to  drought,  disease, 
and  other  external  influences,  while  the  author  does  not  claim  that  the  power 
of  resisting  physiological  or  fungus  diseases  does  not  occur  in  asexual  reproduc- 
tion, he  believes  that  the  relative  probability  that  the  commercial  grower  will 
obtain  dlsease-roslstant  varieties  by  this  means  Is  negligible.  In  most  cases 
investigated,  so-called  resistance  within  a  variety  Is  believed  to  be  due  to  non- 
infection,  and  when  there  is  a  marked  difference  In  vitality  It  is  probably  due  to 
differences  in  maturity,  size  of  seed  piece,  varying  soil  fertility,  or  other  causes. 
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In  another  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  325)  the  author  has  called  attention  to  the 
Infreqnency  of  bud  variations.  A  further  study  has  afforded  no  reason  to  change 
liis  opinion  tliat  practically  all,  if  not  quite  all,  bud  variations  are  losses  of  a 
dominant  or  an  epistatic  character  allowing  the  appearance  of  a  recessive  or  a 
iiypostatic  character.  The  experiments  on  which  this  opinion  was  based  in- 
\oIved  investigations  as  to  change  of  color,  shape,  depth  of  eyes,  and  habit  of 
growth. 

A  series  of  attempts  was  made  to  produce  variations  through  grafts,  such 
^•ariatlons  having  been  reported.  More  than  100  attempts  were  made  to  graft 
buds  of  white  and  colored  tubers,  in  each  case  the  bud  being  cut  in  half  at  its 
\ertical  point  and  two  grafted  buds  brought  together.  It  was  found  that  the 
new  plant  was  always  formed  from  the  growing  tissue  of  one  variety.  A  second 
experiment,  consisting  of  inserting  a  bud  cut  from  a  tuber  of  a  colorless  variety 
into  a  hole  of  the  same  size  in  a  colored  one,  and  vice  versa,  gave  results  which 
indicated  that  there  was  absolutely  no  influence  of  the  stocls  upon  the  plant. 
f>om  his  experience  the  author  is  led  to  believe  that  many  of  the  so-called 
graft  hybrids  were  plants  exactly  lilce  the  stock,  produced  from  it  by  unnoted 
advoititions  buds. 

In  summing  up  his  investigations  the  author  states  that  the  behavior  of 
variations  reproduced  by  budding  is  in  many  ways  essentially  like  that  of 
variations  coming  from  seed.  Of  the  variations  found  all  but  one  have  con- 
cerned characters  that  mendelize  in  sexual  reproduction,  and  as  there  is  no 
evidence  of  inheritance  in  the  case  of  this  one  exception,  it  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  large  amount  of  material  under 
observation  only  12  inherited  variations  liave  been  observed,  a  rather  high  rate 
of  frequency,  there  is  believed  to  be  no  reason  to  recommend  asexual  selection 
as  a  conunercial  means  of  actual  improvement,  as  no  changes  of  commercial 
valae  have  t>een  found. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states: 

"The  classification  of  all  of  the  permanent  bud  variations  as  losses  of  char- 
acters shows  the  investigation  of  the  possible  inheritance  of  fluctuations  in 
composition  in  a  new  light.  Since  the  variety  used  in  the  investigation  was 
recessive  in  all  the  characters  whose  behavior  in  sexual  reproduction  is  known, 
less  probability  exists  that  an  inherited  change  might  take  place  that  would 
obscure  the  results  on  the  class  of  variations  immediately  concerned.  Thip 
being  the  case,  we  may  feel  some  confidence  in  a  conclusion  that  fluctuations 
(variations  due  to  surrounding  conditions)  are  not  inherited.  Furthermore, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  cases  of  so-called  disease  resistance  should  be 
classed  as  noninherlted  fluctuations  due  to  various  physiological  causes." 

A  Mendelian  interpretation  of  variation  that  is  apparently  continuous, 
E.  M.  Easf  {Amer,  Nat.,  U  {1910),  No.  518,  pp.  65S2).— Some  new  facts  of 
inheritance  obtained  from  pedigree  cultures  of  yellow  and  white  varieties  of 
maize  are  given,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  hypotheses  to  which  an  extension 
of  this  class  of  facts  leads. 

The  facts  have  to  do  with  the  independent  allelomorphic  pairs  which  cause 
the  formation  of  like  or  similar  characters  in  the  zygote.  In  certain  cases  the 
endosperm  of  the  maize  contains  two  indistinguishable,  independent  yellow 
colors,  although  in  most  yellow  races  only  one  color  is  present.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  that  there  are  three  and  possibly  four  independent  red  colors 
in  the  pericarp,  and  two  colors  in  the  aleuroue  grains.  In  15  different  varieties 
of  yellow  maize  crossed  with  various  white  varieties,  crosses  were  obtained 
that  gave  a  simple  monohybrid  ratio,  but  in  other  cases  a  dihybrld  ratio  was 
the  result.  In  certain  cases  there  appear  to  be  several  allelomorphic  pairs, 
each  of  which  is  inherited  independently  of  the  others,  and  each  of  which  is 
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separately  capable  of  forming  the  same  character.  When  present  in  different 
numbers  and  in  difTcrent  individuals,  these  units  simply  form  quantitatiye  differ- 
ences. 

In  the  light  of  these  added  facts  as  to  inheritance,  the  author  believes  that 
the  word  ** mutation'*  may  be  applied  to  any  inherited  variation  however 
small,  while  the  word  **  fluctuation  "  should  be  restricted  to  those  variations 
due  to  immediate  environment  which  do  not  affect  the  germ  cells  and  which 
are  not  inherited.  This  gives  a  rational  basis  for  the  origin  of  new  character* 
which  has  heretofore  been  somewhat  of  a  Mendelian  stumbling  block. 

Color  inheritance  in  Lychnis  dioica,  G.  H.  Shull  (Amer.  yat.,  44  (1910), 
No.  518,  pp.  83-9 J). — In  the  purple-flowered  form  of  Lychnis  it  was  observed 
that  some  of  the  flowers  were  of  a  blue-purple  hue,  and  an  effort  is  made  by 
the  author  to  determine  the  relationship  of  this  color  to  the  more  common 
reddish-purple  by  crosses  l)etween  the  red  and  blue,  using  a  single  red-flowered 
individnal  as  the  mother  in  one  series  of  crosses,  and  a  single  blue-flowered 
Individual  as  the  mother  In  another  series.  The  stime  blue-flowered  and  red- 
flowered  plants  were  also  crossed  at  the  same  time  with  white-flowered  plants. 
The  actual  and  theoretical  results  of  these  eight  crosses  are  given. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  the  purple  color  in  L,  dioica  was  found  to 
be  a  compound  color  due  to  three  distinct  and  independent  genes  in  a  manner 
exactly  analogous  to  the  similar  colors  in  Lathyrus.  Matthiola,  etc. 

Oenetical  studies  on  CBnothera,  I,  B.  M.  Davis  (Amer,  Nat.,  U  (1910).  No, 
518,  pp,  108-115). — The  author  makes  a  report  on  the  behavior  in  the  first 
generation  of  sets  of  hybrids  obtained  by  crossing  certain  species  of  Gt^othenL 
The  characters  of  the  parents  as  presented  In  each  cross  were  so  blended  that 
as  regards  the  mensurements  of  parts,  habit,  texture  of  foliage,  etc,  the  average 
for  each  set  of  hybrids  would  probably  present  a  fair  mean  between  the  two 
parents.  There  was,  however,  a  wide  variation  in  the  resemblance  of  the 
hybrids  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parents.  No  dominant  parental  character 
was  discovered  in  these  hybrids. 

Future  methods  of  soil  bacteriological  investigations,  H.  J.  Conn  (Cent^ 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  Abt.,  25  (1909),  No.  U-18,  pp.  45^-^57). —The  author  claims 
that  before  any  real  advances  can  be  made  in  soil  bacteriology  the  bacterial 
flora  of  the  soil  must  be  properly  classifled  by  means  of  pure  cnltures  and 
arranged  in  well-defined  groups.  A  study  must  then  be  made  of  the  effects  of 
the  recognized  and  significant  species  on  the  soil  rather  than  on  liquid  cultnre 
media. 

Studies  on  the  micro-organism  producing  the  legume  taberdes,  G.  de 
Rossi  (Ann.  Bot.  [Rome],  7  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  617-669,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— The 
micro-organism  producing  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  is 
claimed  to  have  been  isolated,  Its  microscopic,  biological,  and  macroscopic 
characteristics  described,  and  methods  for  using  the  organism  in  practical 
agriculture  given.  The  organism  was  isolated  by  using  for  inoculation  mate- 
rial water  Infusions  of  the  contents  of  the  bacteroids,  plated  on  gelatin  made 
from  legume  glucose,  and  then  replated  from  the  resulting  individual  colonies 
until  a  pure  culture  was  obtained.  The  bacteria  thus  isolated  were  capable 
of  producing  nodules  on  the  roots  of  various  legumes,  and  the  author  claims 
that  the  micro-organism  is  not  identical  with  Bacillus  ra4icicola  as  described 
by  Beijerlnck. 

Besearch  on  the  proteolytic  enzyms  in  fungi  and  bacteria,  R.  M.  Wil0O5 
(Notes  Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Edinh.,  1909,  No.  21,  pp.  27-57).— Several  species  erf 
fungi  and  bacteria  were  examined  for  proteolytic  activity.  Each  species  of  the 
higher  fungi  was  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with  water  and  sand  into  a  thick  paste 
which  was  diluted  with  water  and  then  filtered.    To  the  filtrate  was  added 
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absolute  alcohol.  The  precipitate  obtaiDed  was  washed  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
filtered  oflF  and  dried,  and  the  enzymatic  powder  thus  produced  allowed  to  act 
on  wheat  protein,  the  nitrogen  content  of  which  was  about  16  per  cent.  In 
each  experiment  3  flasks  were  used,  each  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
protein,  enzymatic  preparation,  and  water.  To  one  flask  tannic  acid  and  a 
trace  of  sodium  acetate  were  added  at  once;  the  other  flasks  were  allowed  to 
8tand  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  50**  C'when  they  also  received  the 
same  quantity  of  tannic  acid  and  sodium  acetate.  The  tannic  acid  precipi- 
tates the  insoluble  protein  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  remaining  In  the  filtrate 
was  assumed  to  represent  the  proteolytic  activity  of  each  enzym. 

A  direct  test  was  made  of  some  12  species  of  the  fleshy  fungi,  using  the  juice 
pressed  from  fresh  plants  and  allowing  It  to  act  on  the  wheat  protein  for  4 
hours  at  50"  C.  Cultures  of  several  of  the  lower  fungi  and  bacteria  were  also 
made  and  tested  for  proteolytic  activity.  Proteolytic  action  was  demonstrated 
for  the  species  of  fungi  and  bacteria  examined. 

The  germicidal  action  of  metals,  A.  C.  Rankin  {Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  [London], 
Her.  B,  82  {1910),  A'o.  B  553,  pp.  78-87,  fig.  i).— The  results  of  experiments 
with  plates  of  pure  zinc,  aluminum,  and  copiier  immersed  in  wiiter  are  given. 
The  purpose  was  to  investignte  the  real  cause  of  the  germicidal  effect*  of  these 
metals,  whether  It  Is  due,  as  heretofore  claimed,  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
peroxid  and  its  subsequent  action  on  the  bacteria  or  to  some  other  factor  not 
yet  discovered.  In  all  the  experiments  the  plates  of  metal  were  allowed  to 
act  for  one  hour  on  Montreal  tap  water  to  which  Bacillus  coli  had  been  added, 
and  the  results  tested  by  counting  the  number  of  colonies  obtained  by  Inoculat- 
ing sterilized  agar  plates  with  a  drop  of  this  water  and  then  incubating  the 
plates  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C. 

Hydrogen  peroxid  was  formed  in  the  presence  of  zinc  and  aluminum,  but 
not  In  the  presence  of  copper.  The  germicidal  action  took  place  only  while  the 
metal  plates  were  in  the  water;  if  the  plates  were  removed  and  the  water  In 
which  they  had  been  immersed  was  allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours  and  then 
tested,  it  showed  no  appreciable  effect  on  bacteria,  except  slightly  In  the  case 
of  copper.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxid  developed  In  1  hour  with  zinc  and 
aluminum  was  so  small  that  It  produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  colon 
bacilli.  The  germicidal  action  occurred  with  copper  as  well  as  with  the  other 
two  metals,  although  it  formed  no  hydrogen  peroxid  in  the  water.  The  metal 
plates  produced  no  germicidal  action  when  Immersed  In  oxygen-free  water. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  germicidal  power  of  these  metals  is  not  due 
to  the  hydrogen  peroxid  formed  or  to  the  minute  quantity  of  the  metal  that 
may  be  dissolved  In  the  water,  but  is  caused  by  the  metals  dissociating  the 
oxygen  molecule.  The  free  ions  thus  liberated  oxidize  the  bacteria  and  thus 
destroy  them. 

The  effect  of  mineral  salts  on  the  respiration  of  germinating  seeds,  W. 
Zaleskj  and  A.  Retnhard  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  23  {1909),  No.  S-^,  pp.  193-21!i, 
dgms.  16). — Experiments  were  made  with  lupine,  maize,  and  pea  seedlings  In 
solutions  containing  various  chemicals  and  the  effect  of  the  single  salts  and 
their  combinations  upon  the  respiration  of  the  plants  was  determined. 

Of  the  salts  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  phosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  sodium 
phosphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  when  Iso-osmotlc  with  0.1  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  potassium  nitrate  Increased  the  energj'  of  respiration  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum observed  by  Krzemleniewski  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  943),  who  claimed  that 
only  potash  and  nitric  salts  were  able  to  stimulate  respiration  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  The  nutrient  effect  of  the  salts  was  not  found  to  be  equal  to 
that  described  by  many  others.     Zinc  sulphate  stimulated  respiration,  but  it 
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can  not  be  considered  a  plant  nutrient.    The  nutrient  effect  of  the  various  salts 
was  inappreciable  when  used  in  a  less  strength  than  0.02  per  cent.    The  stimu- 
-lating  effect  of  the  salts  was  found  to  be  of  very  short  duration,  after  which  the 
respiratory  energy  fell. 

The  BJgrniflcance  of  the  liberation  of  water  vapor  by  plants,  Lex^lebc  or 
Sablon  {Rev.  O^n,  Bot„  21  {1909),  No,  248,  pp.  295-311). — Some  doubt  having 
been  raised  as  to  the  importance  of  transpiration  In  the  nutrition  of  plants,  the 
author  reviews  some  earlier  literature  and  presents  additional  data  which 
he  believes  indicate  that  the  liberation  of  water  vai)or  by  plants  has  a  far  less 
imi)ortant  n^le  than  that  usually  given  it  by  plant  physiologists. 

In  concluding  his  discussion  the  author  claims  that  the  absorption  of  mineral 
salts  by  nwts  is  independent  of  the  absorption  of  water,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
of  transpiration,  and  is  regulated  by  the  osmotic  power  of  each  of  the  salts 
occurring  in  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  plant  The  utilisation  of  these 
salts  by  the  plant,  which  causes  them  to  go  into  insoluble  combinations,  is  tlie 
essential  cause  of  their  absorption  through  the  roots. 

An  experiment  by  Schloesing  with  tolmcco  showed  that  when  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  of  transpiration  there  was  hardly  any  difference  in  the 
absorptioir  of  salts  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  an  Increase  in  the  dry  weight 
of  the  plant.  Transpiration  is  not  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  salts 
from  the  roots  to  the  leaves,  nor  is  there  any  relation  between  the  transpiration 
and  the  formation  of  dry  matter  in  plants. 

The  stoma ta  are  organs  for  the  exchange  of  gas  in  the  respiration  and  as- 
similation, and  their  physiological  rOle  and  anatomical  structure  indicate  that 
they  are  not  for  the  escape  of  vapor,  and  that  their  function  is  to  retain  rather 
than  to  liberate  water  vapor  from  the  plant. 

The  occurrence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  some  mushrooms,  1^1.  Gbeshoff 
{Pfiami.  Weekbl.,  46  {1909).  No.  51,  pp.  U18-1425,  fig,  /)  .—Attention  is  called 
to  the  occurrence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  various  mushrooms,  and  a  number  of 
species  are  mentioned  as  giving  the  reaction  to  that  substance. 

The  mistletoe  pest  in  the  Southwest,  W.  L.  Beat  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  1€6,  pp.  39,  pis.  2,  figs.  7). — This  paper  presents  the  results 
of  several  years  of  investigation  of  the  various  phases  of  mistletoe  parasitism, 
together  with  Its  history,  development,  germination,  dissemination,  and  horts. 

In  combatting  this  parasite,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  mistletoe  is  on  small 
branches  [>runing  will  suffice,  but  that  when  the  branches  are  large  and  the 
Infected  area  is  considerable  the  mistletoe  should  be  cut  out  and  the  woonds 
treated  with  an  antiseptic  paint  or  wash.  Carbolineum  proved  especially  efTect- 
ive  for  this  purpose. 

Seeds  and  plants  imported  during  the  period  from  April  1  to  June  30. 
1909.  Inventory  No.  19  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  BuL  i$8,  pp. 
4'}). — This  is  a  list  with  notes  on  the  economic  value  of  the  seeds  and  plants 
secured  between  April  1  and  June  30.  1909,  the  number  of  introductions  being 
526.  The  list  is  made  up  of  collections  of  seeds  forwarded  from  correspond- 
ents and  cooi)erators  throughout  various  parts  of  the  world. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Experiment  on  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  meadows,  P.  Wagneb  {Art. 
Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  1909,  No.  162,  pp.  106;  abs.  in  Mark  Lane  Express,  103 
{1910),  No.  J,089,  p.  139;  Deut.  Landw.  Prcsse,  37  {1910),  Nos.  29,  p.  321;  S$. 
pp.  ,iS1,  SS2). — The  author  outlines  in  detail  16  different  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  at  dilTerent  points  for   from  4   to  9  years,  reporting  the 
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experiments  coudricted  at  different  points  for  from  4  to  9  years,  reporting  the 
fertilizers  applied  during  each  year,  and  chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of 
the  soils,  and  discussing  the  results  very  fully,  e8i)ecially  as  to  the  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  ix)ta8h  required  in  fertilizing  meadow  soils  and 
the  forms  in  which  phosphoric  acid  should  be  ai)plled. 

Soil  analyses  are  regarded  as  of  little  value  in  determining  the  fertility  re- 
quirements of  meadows,  hut  analyses  of  the  crop  produced  by  the  soil  are 
deemed  useful  as  indicating  its  fertilizer  requirements.  It  Is  thought  that  a 
meadow  yielding  hay  containing  2  per  cent  or  more  of  potash  will  not  have 
its  liay  yield  increased  by  the  application  of  potash  as  the  crop  is  already 
overfed.  If  the  hay  contains  1.8  per  cent  of  potash,  It  Is  possible  that  applica- 
tions of  this  fertilizer  will  increase  the  yield,  if  the  percentage  is  1.6  applica- 
tions win  probably  prove  beneficial,  while  if  the  i)Otash  content  is  but  1.4  per 
cent  or  less  it  is  practically  certain  tliat  the  soil  Is  deficient  in  potash.  In 
some  instances  the  author  succeeded  in  raising  the  potash  content  of  the  hay 
produced  by  a  given  soil  from  0.8  pev  cent  to  3  per  cent. 

The  same  method  Is  regarded  as  applicable  In  determining  the  phosphoric  acid 
requirements  of  the  soil.  The  percentages  of  this  substance  contained  in  the 
liay  varied  from  0.28  to  0.8.  It  Is  thought  that  the  soil  should  be  enriched 
with  phosphoric  acid  when  the  hay  contains  less  than  0.7  i>er  cent.  Basic  slag 
is  regarded  as  a  better  source  of  ])hosphorus  than  superphosphate  because  of 
tlie  lime  which  It  contains,  as  meadows  are  frequently  sour  and  applications  of 
kalnit  or  muriate  of  iK)tash  may  be  made. 

Pastures  and  meadows  in  the  Weichsel  marshes,  C.  A.  Webeb  {Arh,  Deut. 
handle.  OeaclL,  1909,  No.  165,  pp.  7-i^2). — Meteorological  data  are  given, 
together  with  many  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  soils  of  the  different 
localities  on  the  Weichsel  marshes,  these  being  compared  with  similar  data 
from  the  North  Sea  marshes.  Systematic  studies  of  the  areas  producing 
profitable  grasses  are  rei)orted  from  17  different  localities  In  each  of  which 
the  various  varieties  found  upon  selected  plats  of  25  square  meters  are  noted, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  the  plats  occupied  by  each.  Observations  are 
also  given  on  the  relation  existing  between  the  character  of  vegetation  present, 
the  soil  moisture  and  texture,  and  the  amount  of  plant  food  present. 

Promising  root  crops  for  the  South  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.  BuU 
164,  PP'  4^f  pis.  10). — This  consists  of  two  pai)ers. 

I.  Yauiias,  taros,  and  dashetns,  O.  W.  Barrett  (pp.  7-29). — This  paper  re- 
ports a  continuation  of  investigations  begun  in  Porto  Rico,  and  reported  as 
Bulletin  6  of  the  Porto  Rico  Station  (E.  S.  R..  17,  p.  246).  A  general  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  yautias,  taros,  and  dasheens,  together  with  directions  for  their 
culture,  fertilization,  harvesting  and  storage,  and  suggestions  as  to  their 
probable  value  in  this  country.  It  is  stated  that  these  plants  are  moderate 
in  their  cultural  and  fertility  requirements  and  have  comparatively  few  In- 
sect and  fungus  pests.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root  or  root 
stock  and  different  varieties  may  be  used  as  salad  plants,  as  stock  food,  either 
fresh  or  ground  Into  meal,  or  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Tubers  of  many 
varieties  are  suitable  for  table  use. 

The  author  believes  that  they  may  be  profitably  grown  on  large  areas  of 
abandoned  wet  lands.  Although  introduced  from  the  tropics  their  crop  season 
is  sufficiently  short  to  allow  their  maturing  before  killing  frosts  during  most 
years,  and  one  or  two  varieties  have  produced  a  fair  yield  as  far  north  as 
central  New  York.  The  Rolliza  yautla  has  produced  15  tons  of  edible  tubers 
per  acre,  l>eside8  5  tons  of  rootstocks  suitable  for  stock  feeding  or  starch 
manufacture. 
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II.  Agricultural  history  and  utility  of  the  cultivated  aroids,  O.  F.  Cook 
(pp.  31^7). — A  sketch  is  given  of  the  historical  and  agricultural  importance 
of  aroids,  including  a  discussion  of  their  distribution  aud  of  their  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  ethnology.  The  extent  of  their  present  food  use  in  the 
different  rmrts  of  the  world  nnd  the  possibilities  for  their  introduction  for  that 
purpose  among  Europeans  are  discussed. 

Variegated  alfalfa,  J.  M.  Westgate  (U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Bui 
169,  pp.  63,  pi  ft,  if,  figs,  5). — Studies  of  fields  of  especially  hardy  alfalfa  have 
indicated  that  the  hardy  strains  agree  quite  closely  in  botanical  and  agronomic 
characters.  These  characters  indicate  that  the  hardiness  of  these  strains  arisw 
from  their  possession  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  blood  of  Mcdicago  falcata, 
which  occurs  wild  in  Sll)eria  on  the  dry  cold  steppes  of  Siberia,  far  north  of 
the  range  of  ordinary  alfalfa  (J/,  sativa).  The  term  variegated  alfalfa  is  used 
in  this  bulletin  to  designate  the  progeny  of  the  intermediate  hybrid  formatloD, 
secured  by  crcwslng  different  strains  nnd  varieties  of  alfalfa. 

For  sections  presenting  winter  conditions  too  severe  for  ordinary  alfalfia, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  preference  may  well  be  given  to  the  Grimm  alfalfa, 
sand  lucem,  and  (^anadian  alfalfa,  and  that  the  initial  seeding  of  any  of  the 
>ariegated  alfalfas  should  be  on  a  small  scale  in  sections  new  to  them,  because 
the  preliminary  field  tests  are  of  too  short  a  duration  to  warrant  definite 
conclusions  as  to  their  relative  value.  The  great  variation  among  individnals 
of  the  different  strains  of  variegated  alfalfa  gives  great  promise  of  the  result 
that  may  be  obtained  from  breeding  and  selection  for  the  further  development  of 
Improved  strains. 

A  discussion  of  the  history  and  commercial  value  of  the  sand  lucem  is 
followed  by  a  similar  study  of  the  Grimm  alfalfa  and  a  briefer  discussion  of 
Canadian  alfalfa,  (icrman  alfalfa  and  Russian  forms  of  variegated  alfalfa 
from  Simbirsk  and  Kharkof.  an  outline  of  the  work  resulting  in  the  recreation 
of  variegated  alfalfa,  aud  comparative  l>otanical  studies  of  the  different  strains 
and  their  parents. 

The  Influence  of  storasre  and  dryingr  on  barley,  W.  Windisch  and  E 
BiscHKOPFF  (  Wchnschr,  Brau.,  26  (1909),  Nos,  38,  pp,  ^9-459;  S9,  pp.  46»-47fl; 
40,  pp,  oj^-5S0;  41,  pp.  534-542).— Th\8  article  reports  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  storage  and  drying  on  77  samples  of  barleys  grown  in  the  different 
German  provinces  in  1002  and  1903,  both  ordinary  barleys  received  from  the 
farms  and  special  samples  preimred  for  exhibition  purposes  being  used  in  the 
tests.  Determinations  were  made  of  the  vitality,  viability,  total  nitrogen  and 
albumin,  water  soluble  nitcogen.  eoagulable  albumin,  proteolytic  action,  specific 
weight  of  extracts  obtained,  total  phosphoric  acid,  diastatic  |K>wer,  amount  of 
dextrin,  sugar,  and  other  carbohydrates  present,  and  other  data  of  interest 

The  barleys  of  1902  had  a  water  content  of  al)out  13.9  per  cent  which  was 
k-educed  by  drying  In  storage  to  9.5  |>er  cent.    In  1903,  the  water  content  was 

14  to  15  i)er  cent  in  the  case  of  the  barleys  prepared  for  exhibition  purposes  and 

15  to  16  per  cent  for  the  barleys  received  from  the  fields.  The  barleys  stored 
In  sneks  and  dried  gradually  contained  11  to  12  per  cent  of  water.  The  exhi- 
bition barleys,  when  dried  for  2  days  at  from  20*  to  25 **  C,  had  the  water  con- 
tent reduced  to  9  per  cent,  and  those  from  the  fields  fell  to  from  7  to  11  per  cent 

The  vitality  nnd  viability  of  all  barleys  grown  in  1902  was  increased  throat 
drying  to  the  extent  of  from  Mo  i  the  original  vigor.  Slow  drying  in  air  bad 
a  more  favorable  effect  than  rapid  drying  at  a  higher  temperature.  Results 
of  tests  of  proteolytic  action  during  the  two  years  were  quite  different 

Storing  and  drying  had  apparently  a  marked  influence  on  solubility.  In 
1902,  the  water  soluble  nitrogenous  material  decreased  in  77  per  cent  of  the 
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dried  barleys,  and  Increased  in  the  remainder,  whereas  In  1903,  an  increase 
took  place  in  half  the  samples.  Variations  in  weather,  soil,  and  other  local 
conditions  are  assigned  as  the  causes.  Differences  in  coagulahle  nitrogen  were 
80  small  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  (0.01  to  0.02  per  cent). 
The  soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  62  per  cent  of  all  samples  showed  an  increase, 
and  in  general  this  increase  appeared  to  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of 
soluble  nitrogenous  material.  Steeping  to  complete  the  malting  process 
appeared  to  increase  the  soluble  nitrogenous  material.  In  1903,  drying 
appeared  to  increase  the  diast«tic  power  in  §  of  all  samples,  decreasing  it  in 
the  remainder,  while  the  proteolytic  power  decreased  in  §  of  the  cases  and 
increased  in  the  remainder.  The  carbohydrate  content  apiieared  to  have  de- 
creased during  drying  in  the  case  of  half  the  samples,  while  an  increase 
appeared  in  the  other  50  per  cent. 

Com  culture,  J.  M.  Kimbbougu  {Georgia  8ia.  BuL  88,  pp,  U'63,  figs.  15). — 
Variety,  fertilizer,  and  cultural  tests  are  reported. 

In  a  test  of  23  varieties,  3  strains  of  Marlboro  Prolific  produced  more  than 
40  bu.  each  per  acre  with  from  116  to  136  ears  to  the  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
An  experiment  to  determine  the  relative  productivity  of  seed  corn  from  long 
and  short  ears  showed  average  yields  of  45.47  and  43.22  bu.  per  acre,  respec- 
tively, reversing  the  small  difference  In  favor  of  the  short  ears  previously 
reported   (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  538). 

In  a  fertilizer  experiment  comparing  cotton-seed  meal,  tankage,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  as  sources  of  nitrogen,  the  respective  yields  per  acre  were  43.49, 
45.62,  and  44.42  bu.  In  another  series  of  tests,  formulas  made  up  of  150  lbs. 
acid  phosphate,  7.28  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  and  180  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  or 
an  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  supply  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  nitrogen,  was  used.  Analyses  showed  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  nitrogen  at  prevailing  prices  to  be  23.5  cts.  in  cotton-seed  meal,  18 J 
cts.  In  nitrate  of  soda,  and  13  cts.  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  cost  of  the 
increased  yield  was  $1,  86  cts.,  and  74  cts.  per  bushel,  respectively. 

The  Gllmore  method  of  corn  culture  has  proved  uniformly  good  at  this  sta- 
tion and  is  recommended,  while  the  trials  of  the  Williamson  method  were  un- 
favorable, except  In  a  test  of  a  modified  form.  In  a  comparison  with  ordinary 
com  culture,  the  ordinary  method  yielded  26.19,  the  Gllmore  method  30.39,  and 
the  Williamson  method  24.23  bu.  per  acre.  The  cost  of  production  by  the  Gil- 
more  method  was  5§  cts.  per  bushel  less  than  by  the  Williamson  method  and 
about  20  cts.  less  than  by  the  ordinary  method.  These  differences  in  cost  arose 
from  wide  differences  In  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  of  the  fertilizers  applied. 

A  difference  In  yield  of  11.23  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  planting  2  kernels  per 
hill  Instead  of  1  was  secured  when  the  hills  were  3i  ft.  apart  each  way.  Plats 
on  which  was  used  a  complete  fertlizer  supplying  150  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  180 
lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  and  8.4  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  at  a  cost  of 
$4.23  produced  1.89  bu.  more  com  per  acre  than  did  plats  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  60  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  and  60  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  costing  $5.61  per  acre. 

Agricultural  value  of  nitrogenous  materials  for  cotton  on  the  Houston 
clays,  as  determined  by  field  trials,  F.  D.  Stevens  {Alabama  Canebrake  8ta, 
Bui.  27,  pp.  16,  fig.  /). — In  an  8-year  trial  with  cotton  on  the  red,  gray  and  black 
phases  of  the  Houston  clay  an  average  net  profit  of  $1.86  per  acre  resulted 
from  the  annual  application  of  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  ^meal.  The  agricultural 
or  crop-producing  value  of  the  nitrogen  In  cotton -seed  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda 
is  estimated  at  36.9  cts.  and  73.9  cts.  per  pound  respectively,  on  these  soils, 
assuming  that  the  fertilizers  are  purchased  for  their  nitrogen  content  alone. 
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One  acre  produced  without  fertilizer  in  1903,  320  lb&  of  seed  cotton,  a  total 
of  18.6  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  during  the  next  3  years,  an  unrecorded  yield  of 
cotton  in  1907  and  1,942  and  1,542  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  in  1908  and  1909,  respec- 
tively. It  is  calculated  that  the  residue  from  the  3  years*  stand  of  alfalfa 
equaled  in  results  the  application  of  111.4  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  50S  lbs.  of 
cotton-seed  meal.  In  1908,  6.3  acres  of  alfalfa  averaged  3.9  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  while  in  1909,  an  average  of  3.46  tons  was  secured  from  a  meadow  7  or 
8  years  old. 

Crushed  raw  lime  rock  applied  at  the  rate  of  6,400  lbs.  per  acre  was  followed 
by  a  decreased  yield  of  cotton.  With  a  mixture  of  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosiibate,  costing  $3.90  per  acre  there  was  an  increased 
yield  of  cotton  worth  $2.88.  Bur  clover  turned  under  in  the  spring  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  increased  yield  of  cotton,  valued  at  $14.58,  a  net  gain  of  $4.86. 
Approximately  the  same  results  were  secured  with  crimson  clover. 

Planting  com  land  in  September  to  vetches  or  clovers  and  cutting  for  hay 
i>efore  planting  the  land  to  cotton  the  following  spring,  resulted,  except  with 
white  clover,  in  a  small  cotton  crop  the  first  year,  but  the  total  crop  for  the 
2  years  exceeded  that  from  land  unfertilized,  left  bare  through  the  winter  and 
planted  early  in  both  years.  Land  sown  to  oats  or  to  oats  and  vetch  in  the 
fall  failed  to  give  so  favorable  results.  Redtop  turned  under  caused  a  slight 
increase  In  the  yield  of  cotton. 

During  1008,  tests  of  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phosphate,  kainit  and  nitrate  of 
soda  in  various  combinations  were  made  on  a  black  phase  of  the  Houston  clay. 
Increased  yields  were  secured  from  all  combinations  containing  cotton-see^i 
meal  or  nitrate  of  soda,  except  in  the  case  of  a  plat  fertilized  with  200  lbs.  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  200  lbs.  phosphate,  and  100  Iba  kainit  i)er  acre.  Results  of 
similar  experiments  on  these  plats  in  1909  are  also  reported. 

On  black  bottom  land,  applications  of  (1)  nitrate  of  soda,  (2)  160  lbs.  cotton- 
seed meal  per  acre,  and  (3)  160  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  and  160  lbs.  kainit  per 
acre  were  followed  by  net  profits  of  $4.22,  66  cts.,  and  24  cts.  per  acre,  respec- 
tively, as  compared  with  the  net  profit  obtained  on  untreated  plats.  Net  losses 
varying  from  69  cts.  to  $5.19  resulted  where  there  were  applications  of  acid 
phosj)hate  and  kainit,  singly  and  in  combination  with  cotton -seed  meal.  In 
jinother  fertilizer  test  on  black  bottom  land,  an  Increased  net  profit  of  $5w<U 
was  obtained  from  application  of  80  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  $2.40  from 
application  of  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre,  $2.05  from  l.^iO  lbs.  fish 
guano,  and  $1.48  from  100  lbs.  of  tankage.  Losses  resultetl  from  application  of 
(1)  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  and  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  (2)  125  lbs. 
of  dried  blood.  Fish  guano  at  $44.60  per  ton  did  not  take  the  place  of  cotton- 
seed meal  at  $30  per  ton. 

On  poor  red  land,  an  Increased  net  profit  of  $9.80  per  acre  resulted  upon  the 
application  of  80  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  $3.60  from  that  of  240  lbs.  ootton-seed 
meal  and  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  $1.74  from  160  lbs.  fish  guano,  while 
losses  of  58  cts.  and  $2.74,  respectively,  resulted  upon  the  application  of  100  lbs. 
of  dried  blood,  either  on  July  15  or  at  planting. 

Tabulated  data  of  the  results  from  the  application  of  commercial  fertilisers 
to  land  planted  continuously  to  cotton  for  6  years  and  receiving  no  vegetable 
matter  save  the  crop  residue  showed  that  the  percentage  of  advantage  secured 
by  the  application  of  fertilizers  decreased  from  145  in  1905  to  36  in  1909,  daring 
which  year  a  profit  of  .$1^52  was  secured  from  an  application  of  fertilizer  worth 
$9.55  per  acre. 

In  variety  tests.  Peterkln,  Brown  Five  Lock,  Trultt.  and  Drake  each  produced 
868  lbs.  or  more  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  while  on  upland  soil,  William  Improved, 
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Russell  Big  Boll,  and  Mortgage  Lifter  produced  more  than  1,000  lbs.  each.  It 
is  concluded  that  no  one  variety  is  suited  to  a  single  soil  and  that  varieties 
must  he  selected  which  are  adapted  to  the  various  phases  of  each  soil  type. 

Varieties  of  American  upland  cotton,  F.  J.  Tyleb  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus,  Bui.  163,  pp.  127,  pla.  8,  figs,  67). — The  economic  botany  of  cot- 
ton, the  origin  of  upland  varieties,  stability  of  varieties  and  influence  of  soil 
and  climate  are  discussed  and  the  terms  used  in  descriptions  fully  explained. 
A  classification  of  varieties  is  then  given  and  discussed,  and  the  results  of  tests 
of  5  varieties,  each  grown  in  4  different  States,  showing  the  relative  number 
and  size  of  bolls  and  seeds,  percentage  of  lint  to  seed,  and  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  lint  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  Among  10  varieties,  an  average  of 
58.4  5-locked  bolls  or  72.3  4-locked  bolls  yielded  a  pound.  Three-locked  bolls  of 
the  King  variety  ran  149  to  the  pound. 

Descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
bulletin.  A  statement  is  made  of  the  group  to  which  each  variety  belongs,  its 
geographical  distribution,  the  publications  in  which  it  is  mentioned  or  de- 
scribed, the  number  of  bolls  per  pound,  seeds  per  pound,  the  length  of  lint, 
strength  of  single  fibers,  and  percentage  of  lint  to  seed.  A  description  of  the 
plant  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the  variety  are  also  given  in  many  instances. 

Cotton  culture,  J.  M.  Kimbbough  {Georgia  8ta.  Bui.  89,  pp.  67-8^,  figs.  2). — 
In  a  test  of  34  varieties,  Cleveland  Big  Boll.  Triumph,  and  Moore  Improved 
stood  first  in  yield  with  1,675.44  or  more  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  while 
Triumph,  Hope  Mexican  Early  Big  Boll,  and  Livsey  Early  Big  Boll  showed  the 
greatest  freedom  from  anthracnose,  having  1  per  cent  or  less  of  diseased  bolls. 

Tests  of  various  complete  fertilizers  carrying  equivalent  quantities  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  were  made  to  determine  the  most  advantageous 
sources  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  In  each  case  the  standard  for  comparisou  was 
the  station  formula,  containing  444  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  33  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 
and  223  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  and  costing  $7.83  per  acre.  In  one  test,  there 
was  produced  with  this  mixture  a  yield  of  1,380.6  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre, 
while  with  the  substitution  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  the 
cotton-seed  meal,  making  the  cost  $7.64  and  $6.85,  respectively,  there  was  pro- 
duced 1,427.71  and  1,502.11  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  respectively.  The  un- 
fertilized plat  in  this  series  produced  889.2  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

When  132  lbs.  of  kainit  were  substituted  for  the  muriate  of  potash,  the  cost 
per  acre  was  Increased  9  cts.  The  yields  of  seed  cotton  were  1,420.89  lbs. 
and  1.293.84  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively,  while  the  unfertilized  plat  yielded 
663.92  lbs.  per  acre.    As  a  preventive  of  rust,  kalnlt  was  almost  a  failure. 

Substituting  tankage  for  all  and  for  half  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  resulted  in 
average  yields  of  1,357.51  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  with  the  tankage  formula, 
1,496.24  lbs.  with  the  tankage-cotton-seed  meal  formula,  and  1,438.63  lbs.  with 
the  standard  formula. 

As  compared  with  high  grade  guano,  costing  $7.23  per  acre,  the  station 
formula  produced  33  lbs.  more  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  the  first  year  and  6.4 
lbs.  less  the  second  year.  When  the  fertilizer  was  applied  and  bedded  on  be- 
fore planting.  56.27  lbs.  more  seed  cotton  per  acre  was  produced  than  when 
two-fifths  was  drilled  In  the  opening  furrows  and  bedded  on,  two-fifths  applied 
June  9  and  the  remaining  one-fifth  applied  June  30.  This  was  In  general  ac- 
cord with  results  during  the  preceding  season  (K  S.  R..  21,  p.  538). 

Screened  seed  produced '92.73  lbs.  more  seed  cotton  per  acre  than  did  un- 
screened seed.  A  brief  discussion  is  also  given  on  cotton  wilt  (Neocosmoapora 
rasinfecta). 

Notes  on  cotton  cultivation  in  Nyasaland,  J.  S.  J.  McCall  {Nyasaland 
^gr.  and  Forestry  Dept.  [Pub.],  1909,  No.  4,  pp.  ^).— The  area  devoted  to  cot- 
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ton  f^owinK  In  Nyasaland  decreased  from  22.000  acres  in  1905  to  7,000  In  1907, 
as  it  has  been  found  tbat  the  growing  season  is  too  short  for  maturing  tbe 
Egyptian  varieties  at  the  elevation  of  2^500  ft.  The  average  lint  percentage  of 
upland  cotton  is  now  27  per  cent.  Means  of  improving  this  and  other  features 
of  the  cottons  grown  are  discussed,  together  with  their  cultivation,  climatic 
requirements,  and  the  time  and  methods  of  planting,  topping  and  harvesting, 
in  both  uplands  and  lowlands.    Notes  are  given  on  insect  pests. 

Cotton  facts,  A.  B.  Siieppebson  (Sew  York,  1909,  pp.  /.Y4-/86\  fig.  i,  map 
i). — A  review  of  the  cotton  season  of  190&-9  and  of  the  prospects  for  the  sea- 
son of  1909-10  is  followed  by  crop  and  other  statistics  for  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Meteorological  data  and  information  of  general  interest 
to  cotton  growers  are  included. 

Cotton,  the  srreatest  of  cash  crops,  S.  A.  Knafp  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Office 
8cc.  Cite.  32.  pp.  JO). — In  this  address,  delivered  at  Greenville, -Miss.,  January 
17,  1910,  the  past  and  present  world  demand  for  cotton  is  outlined  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  supplying  the  demand  is  discussed.  The  present 
status  of  cotton  growing  In  the  United  States  is  set  forth  with  special  ^efe^ 
ence  to  boll  weevil  conditions. 

Broom  millet,  G.  Marks  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers'  Bui,  20,  pp.  20, 
figs.  It). — Discussions  of  the  trade  and  fertility  requirements  and  of  the  ma^ 
keting  and  botany  of  broom  mil  let  are  followed  by  directions  for  prodocing, 
harvesting  and  baling  the  crop,  and  for  seed  selection. 

Oats,  E.  G.  Montgomery  (Sehraska  8ia.  Bui.  113,  pp.  3-16.  fig.  /).— Tabu- 
lated data  present  the  results  of  a  test  of  12  varieties  of  oats  and  indicate  tbe 
yield  i)er  acre,  susceptibility  to  rust,  date  of  heading,  and  date  of  harvestlDg 
of  each  of  the  varieties. 

The  earlier  varieties  have  given,  during  the  past  5  or  6  years,  an  average 
yield  14  bu.  i>er  acre  greater  than  that  of  the  later  varieties. 

Sowing  at  the  rate  af  8  pk.  per  acre  gave  the  best  results  with  drilled  Kher- 
son outs  and  10  pk.  when  the  oats  were  sown  broadcast  Cultivation  gave  an 
increased  yield  of  4.8  bu.  per  acre  of  drilled  oats  but  a  decreased  yield  of 
broadcast  oats.  When  the  rainfall  Is  more  than  normal,  damage  is  done  by 
cultivating  either  oats  or  wheat  but  when  precipitation  l)efore  seeding  has 
been  meager,  cultivation  of  grain  produces  good  results  by  conserving  moisture 
and  removing  a  imrt  of  the  stand. 

Owing  to  the  difference  In  weight  and  volume  of  kernel,  8  pk.  of  Kherson, 
14  pk.  of  Dun,  and  19  pk.  of  New  Reliance  oats  produced  the  same  number  of 
I)laiit8  f)er  acre.  It  is  noted  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for  thin  seedlngs 
to  tiller  enough  to  bring  the  stand  up  to  normal,  or  al>out  1,700,000  stems  per 
acre. 

Improvements  in  paddy  cultivation  on  the  home  farm  at  Sivagriri,  Tinne- 
velly  district,  J.  M.  I^nsdale  (Dept.  Agr.  Madras  Bui,  6t,  pp.  S). — ^The  opera- 
tions of  the  station  are  outlined  and  the  value  of  the  various  crops  of  tlie 
region  discussed. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  paddy  have  been  Introduced  from  northern  India 
and  elsewhere.  Swarnavarl  and  Banku,  which  are  brought  from  regl«is 
where  the  atmosphere  Is  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  and  irrigation  water  Is  never 
abundant,  are  particularly  good  In  quality,  yield,  early  maturity  and  drought 
resistance,  but  lose  these  characteristics  when  grown  under  less  exacting  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  new  seed  every  5  or  6  years.  Seed 
selection  Is  being  carried  on  for  the  Improvement  of  the  introduced  varieties, 
and  a  brief  statement  of  the  more  important  points  with  regard  to  9  of  these 
varieties  is  given. 
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Biolofirical  studies  of  grreen  and  brown  kernels  of  summer  rye,  B.  Gboss 
yZtschr.  Landw,  Versuchsw.Oaterr,,  12  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  7//-76).— In  1908,  an 
experiment  was  undertaken  with  the  green  and  brown  kernels  of  summer  rye/ 
The  color  was  transmitted  with  considerable  certainty.  The  plants  produced 
by  the  brown  kernels  showed  shorter  straw,  longer,  looser  ears,  smaller  kernels, 
and  a  greater  weight  per  plant  but  a  lower  total  weight  of  grain  per  plant  and 
a  lower  weight  per  kernel  than  did  the  plants  from  green  kernels. 

Sisal  hemp,  T.  H.  Wells  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers'  Bui.  25,  pp.  17, 
figs.  S). — ^The  climatic,  soil,  and  cultural  requirements  of  sisal  hemp  are  out- 
lined and  harvesting  and  milling  discussed. 

Select  list  of  references  on  sugar  chiefly  in  its  economic  aspects,  H.  H.  B. 
Meveb  (Washington:  Library  of  Congress,  1910,  pp.  238). — ^This  exhaustive 
compilation  of  bibliographical  data  has  reference  more  especially  to  the  mate- 
rial in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  does  not  include  the  publications  of  the 
state  experiment  stations. 

The  titles  are  arranged  under  the  three  main  headings:  General  and  eco- 
nomic, agriculture,  and  chemistry  and  manufacture.  Separate  sections  have 
been  given  to  some  of  the  more  important  government  publications  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  while  the  articles  in  consular  reports  and 
periodicals  have  been  arranged  chronologically. 

'Report  on  tobaccos  from  Nyasaland,  W.  R.  Dunstan  (Xyasaland  Agr,  and 
Forestry  Dept.  [Puh.],  1909,  No.  3,  pp.  ^). — This  reiK)rt  on  5  samples  of  tobacco 
received  from  the  Agricultural,  Forestry  and  Botanical  Department  of  Nyasa- 
land  includes  analyses  of  3  of  the  samples. 

The  percentage  of  nicotine  is  in  all  3  cases  lower  than  the  average  found  in 
American  tobaccos  of  similar  type.  The  characteristics  of  aroma  and  flavor 
produced  when  they  are  burned  are  also  different  and  will  probably  prove  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  finding  an  extendeil  market  in  Europe.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  ash  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  its  constituents  on  the  burn- 
ing quality  of  tobacco  show  no  reasons  for  reversing  the  general  belief  that 
IK)tash  is  advantageous,  lime  deleterious  only  when  in  excess,  magnesia  slightly 
deleterious,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorin  markedly  deleterious. 

A  text-book  on  tobacco,  C.  Webnee  (New  York,  1909,  pp.  136,  pis.  7).— A 
historical  sketch  is  followed  by  a  classification  of  the  leaf  and  products  of  to- 
bacco, a  statement  of  the  methods  of  cultivation,  curing  and  manufacture,  a 
chapter  on  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  information  on  taxation  and  packages, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  tobacco  bug  and  its  remedy.  Statistics  and  general  in- 
formation adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  retailer  are  also  given. 

The  present  status  of  the  tobacco  industry,  W.  W.  Garner  {U.  8.  Dept, 
Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Circ,  J^S.  pp,  13). — This  circular  contains  a  statement  of 
facts  bearing  upon  the  advisability  of  undertaking  tobacco  culture  in  various 
loi-alities,  especially  in  new  territory  in  the  ITnited  States. 

A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  a  specialized  tobacco  industry  is  fol- 
lowet'  by  a  statement  of  the  different  classes  of  tobacco,  arising  from  variations 
in  soil,  climatic  conditions  and  methods  of  production.  These  tyi)es,  based  on 
present  market  requirement,  are  the  cigar,  export,  and  manufacturing  types, 
the  first  including  filler  leaf,  wrapper,  binder  leaf,  and  shade-grown  tobacco; 
the  second,  dark  fire-cured  tobacco,  Maryland  and  eastern  Ohio,  and  air-cured 
tobacco;  and  the  third  chiefiy  Burley  tobacco,  dark  manufacturing  tobacco, 
bright  fiue-colored  tobacco,  and  perlque.  The  more  salient  facts  with  regard  to 
each  are  presented. 
[Protein  and  water  content  of  seven  varieties  of  wheat],  T.   E.  Keitt 

(South  Carolina  8ta,  Rpt.  1909,  pp,  23,  24).— The  protein  content  of  the  varie- 
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ties  analyzed  ranged  from  12.38  to  15.29  per  cent,  the  water  content  from  12.26 
to  12.84  per  cent. 

The  adulteration  and  misbrandingr  of  the  seeds  of  alfalfa,  red  doTer, 
orchard  errass,  and  Kentucky  blue  grrass,  A.  F.  Woods  ( XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ofiet 
t?cc.  Cin\  31 J  pp.  4), — None  of  the  359  samples  of  alfalfa  secured  was  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  but  107  contained  dodder.  Of  the  630  samples  of  red 
clover  seed,  54  contained  dodder,  the  percentage  t>eing  only  one-fifth  of  that  of 
a  year  ago,  when  low-grade  seed  was  being  more  extensively  imported  from 
European  sources.  Of  the  379  samples  of  orchard  grass  seed  obtained,  55  wwe 
adulterated  with  seed  of  meadow  fescue  or  rye  grass  or  both.  Of  446  sampleB 
of  seed  obtained  as  Kentucky  blue  grass,  only  14  were  wholly  or  In  part  Cau- 
dian  blue  grass  seed,  while  germination  tests  gave  results  varying  from  aero 
to  90  per  cent  with  an  average  of  62  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  of  1,814  samples  secured,  69  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or 
misbranded  and  the  results  of  their  analyses,  together  with  the  names  of  seeds- 
men by  whom  they  were  offered  for  sale,  are  included  in  this  circular. 

Seed  inspections  {Maine  8ta,  Off,  Imp,  17,  pp.  165-180), — ^The  chief  require- 
ments of  the  state  seed  inspection  law  are  explained,  various  features  connected 
with  its  enforcement  discussed,  and  directions  given  for  taking  and  malllBis 
samples  of  seed  for  free  analysis,  and  for  testing  seeds  at  home.  A  list  is  giT« 
of  the  79  kinds  of  weed  seeds  found  in  seeds  examined  in  1909.  together  with 
tables  showing  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  results  of  analjia 
of  the  official  samples  collected  in  1909. 

The  grass  and  clover  seed  trade  in  Vermont  in  1907-1909.  G.  T.  Ru- 
RiNGTON  (Vermont  8ta,  Bui.  1^6,  pp.  205-2^0 ) .—Tabulated  results  of  tht 
analyses  of  131  samples  of  seed  examined  since  1907  show  tliat  timothy  was 
usually  of  good  grade,  nlsike  variable,  and  red  clover  extremely  variable. 

The  danger  of  importing  the  seeds  excluded  by  state  laws  from  the  markets 
of  other  States  and  countries  is  noted.  Other  topics  discu»»ed  are  the  qotlities 
of  good  commercial  seed,  weed  seed,  seed  control  with  special  refereoce  to 
Vermont  conditions,  the  dangers  of  low  grade  seeds,  mit^celhineous  seed?  tef^ed. 
and  Vermont's  worst  weeds  in  1909  as  compared  with  those  In  1872,  1891.  tad 
1898.  Weeds  noted  as  recently  having  become  frequent  enough  to  be  trooble^ 
Home  are  rib  grass  or  lance-leafed  plantain;  clover  dodder  (Cimch/ii  epHhp- 
tnum),  first  reported  in  Vermont  in  1900;  blue  weed  (Echinvm  vniffare); 
prickly  lettuce  {Lactuca  scariola)  ;  hoary  alyssum  {Berteroa  incana)  1895: 
tumble  mustard  (Sisymbrium  altissimum)  1900;  squirrel  tail  grass  iHordmrn 
jubatum) ;  wormseed  mustard  (Erysinum  cheiranthoidvs)  :  and  iPeutemoi* 
Iwvigatus). 

Cascuta  europna  and  its  hosts,  V.  B.  Wittrock  (Sven^k  Bot.  Ti^Mkr.^  S 
(1909),  No.  i,  pp.  l-n,  figs,  2).— A  brief  discussion  of  this  parasite  l»  giv«n, 
followed  by  a  host  index  of  over  100  plants  arranged  according  to  families. 

The  common  toad  flax,  C.  Kbaus  (Arb,  Deut.  Landic.  GeselL,  1909,  So.  /«. 
pp.  5-28,  pi,  1,  figs.  18). — A  discussion  of  the  weed  varieties  of  the  genot 
Linaria  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  habitat  and  geographical  dlstrfbotioo 
of  the  common  toad  flax,  a  description  of  the  plant,  a  statement  of  its  habits, 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  eradication. 

HORTICXTLTTrSE. 

New  methods  of  plant  breeding,  G.  W.  Oliver  (V,  8.  Dept,  Agr^  Bur.  Pltnt 
Indus.  Bui.  161,  pp.  39,  pis,  15,  figs.  ;^).— This  bulletin  deals  with  methods  used 
by  the  author  in  accomplishing  what  have  hitherto  been  considered  impossible 
or  difficult  crosses.    The  prominent  feature  of  these  methods  con^sts  of  **  de- 
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pollination*'  or  the  removal  of  pollen  from  the  stigma  before  fecundatlou  has 
taken  place.  This  process  has  been  successfully  used  on  several  genera  of  the 
Compositse  and  can  be  used  with  all  dowers  having  reproductive  organs  too 
small  to  be  successfully  manipulated  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  enmwulation. 
It  may  also  be  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  larger  flowers  to  remove  voUen  which 
may  have  gained  access  to  the  stigmas  previous  to  an  artificial  pollination. 

The  author  discusses  the  development  of  depollination  in  his  plant  breeding 
work,  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment  for  depollination  and  emasculation, 
the  possible  origin  of  hybrids  and  crosses  of  composite  flowers,  and  prepara- 
tion of  seed  and  pollen  bearing  plants.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  work  with 
alfalfa,  two  methods  of  depollinating  the  flowers,  by  means  of  a  tiny  jet  of 
water  and  by  compressed  air,  are  described  hi  detail.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  growing  of  breeding  plants,  raising  seed  from  crosses,  crossing 
largi»  flowered  legumes,  crossing  In  large  and  small  numbers,  hybridizing 
species,  crossing  cultivated  varieties  on  natural  species,  cross-pollinating 
clovers,  and  methods  of  emasculating  and  pollinating  common  flowers.  Ref- 
erences are  made  to  many  difficult  crosses  which  the  author  has  performed 
and  the  methods  used  are  fully  Illustrated. 

Recent  investigations  on  the  occurrence  of  parthenogrenesis  among  orchard 
trees  and  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  Ewert  (Landw,  Jahrb,,  38  (1909),  Ao. 
5-€,  pp.  767-839,  ffffff-  7), — In  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  investiga- 
tions on  flower  biology  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1156)  and  the  occurrence  of  imrtheno- 
genesis  among  fruit  trees  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  142),  an  account  is  given  of  obser- 
vations and  studies  made  during  the  years  1907-8  with  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
cherries,  peaches,  gooseberries,  currants,  grapes,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes, and  hazlenuts,  inciudiug  investigations  of  single  variety  orchard  plantings 
and  of  the  influence  of  seeds  upon  the  development  of  fruit  and  upon  the  nutri- 
tion processes  In  the  plant.  The  methods  employed  and  results  secured  by 
other  investigators  along  this  line  are  compared  with  those  of  the  author.  The 
report  concludes  with  discussions  relative  to  the  occurrence  and  probable  value 
of  flowerless  apples  and  the  nature  of  parthenogenesis. 

The  author  is  led  to  conclude  from  his  own  investigations,  as  well  as  from 
the  results  secured  by  others,  that  many  so-called  cases  of  .«*elf-fertlllzation, 
particularly  among  apples  and  i)ears,  are  in  reality  due  to  parthenogenesis  and 
that  in  varieties  where  this  occurs  cros8-|)ollinatiou  is  unnecessary.  The  occur- 
rence of  parthenogeuetic  fruit  api)ears  to  be  a  varietal  characteristic,  the 
general  factors  of  growth  being  of  only  secondary  lmi)ortauce  in  producing 
such  fruit.  The  opinion  Is  advanced  that  not  only  must  considerable  more  data 
be  accumulated  but  more  satisfactory  methods  of  Investigations  must  be  worked 
out  In  order  to  make  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  of  value  in  practical  fruit 
culture. 

The  resistance  of  plants  to  frost  {Gard.  Chron.,  S,  scr.,  !f}  {!9!0),  Vo.  IJOS, 
pp.  120,  121), — ^A  review  of  our  present  knowledge  relative  to  the  means  by 
which  the  more  resistant  species  of  plants  protect  themselves  from  injury  by 
frost 

Beport  of  horticulturist,  C.  C.  Newman  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt,  1907,  pp. 
16-22). — ^A  progress  re|)ort  of  cultural  exi)eriment8  with  fruits,  nuts,  and  vege- 
tables, including  a  table  showing  that  the  nuts  from  some  Ul  seedling  i)ecans 
varied  in  size,  from  51  to  192  making  a  iwund. 

Aeport  of  horticulturist,  C.  C.  Newman  (Sfmth  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
19-22). — A  progress  re|K>rt  on  cultural  and  breeding  ex|>eriments  with  fruits, 
nuts,  and  vegetables.  Ex|>eriments  are  being  conducted  in  grafting  apples 
to  determine  the  length  of  stock  and  scion  suitable  for  producing  the  largest 
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number  of  first  grade  trees,  and  results  of  this  work  to  date  are  presented  in 
tabular  form. 

Cultural  methods  for  some  common  vesretables,  R.  S.  Hekkick,  W.  Paddock. 
and  U  F.  Paull  {Colorado  8ta,  Circ,  5,  pp,  II). — Brief  popular  directions  are 
given  for  growing  asparagus,  cabbage,  celery,  onions,  and  tomatoes. 

Garden  accessories  and  mushroom  irrowing,  R.  R.  Jeffries,  W.  Padoock. 
and  L.  F.  Paull  (Colorado  8ta.  Circ.  6,  pp.  tO). — ^This  circular  contains  brief 
[K)pular  directions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  cold  frames  and  botbeds. 
sterilising  the  seed  bed  for  tomatoes  and  otber  plants,  and  mushroom  growing 

Fall  and  winter  cabbaires*  C.  C.  Newman  {South  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt,  19^. 
pp,  nS-J24,  figs,  2). — Brief  popular  directions  are  given  for  growing  fall  and 
winter  cabbagea  in  South  Carolina.  The  phases  discussed  include  preparation 
of  soil,  the  plant  bed.  transplanting  to  the  field,  fertilisers,  cultivation,  and 
varieties. 

A  strain  test  of  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbare,  C.  E.  Myebs  {Pennsylvania  SU. 
Bui.  96,  pp.  S-18,  flgn,  5). — This  is  a  progress  report  covering  two  years  of  a 
tPKt  of  2r»  strnins  of  Jersey  Wa Icefield  cabbage  secured  from  various  seed 
dealers.  Notes  are  given  for  both  seasons  on  the  strain  secured  from  eacb 
dealer,  and  the  data  are  also  presented  in  tabular  form. 

A  numi)er  of  marked  variations  have  occurred  within  the  variety,  vrith  greet 
differences  in  earliness,  yields,  and  form  and  solidity  of  heads.  The  degree  of 
vigor  of  the  young  plants  has  thus  far  proved  of  no  value  In  Indicating  tlie  shee 
or  character  of  the  resultant  crops.  The  percentage  of  germination  of  stnue 
stralnH  was  very  low.  The  work  is  to  be  continued  for  several  years  to 
determine  the  full  importance  and  significance  of  the  variations  noted. 

The  cost  of  fruit  girowing,  A.  Janson  (FUhling^s  Landw.  Ztg..  59  {1919). 
No.  tt,  pp  U9-nO). — A  discussion  of  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  fruit  orchards,  together  with  suggestions  relative 
to  methods  of  estimating  their  productive  >'alua 

Orchard  management,  O.  B.  Whipple  and  W.  Padoock  {Colorado  81a.  Circ. 
3.  pp.  7). — ^This  circular  contains  brief  popular  suggestions  relative  to  orctiard 
irrigation  and  cultivation,  shade  crops,  and  preparing  orchards  for  winter. 

Preparing^  land  and  trees  for  orchard  planting,  W.  Paddock  and  O.  B. 
Whipple  {Colorado  8ta.  Circ,  4*  PP*  7). — Brief  |K)pular  suggestions  are  givwi. 

Pomological  possibilities  of  Texas,  G.  Onderdonk  ( Texas  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  9, 
pp.  55,  fign.  .9). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  itosslbllltles  for  the  commcH^rlal  cwi- 
tnre  of  a  large  number  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  nuts  In  Texaa  Sep- 
arate chapters  are  devoted  to  the  orange,  ^g,  i)each,  pear,  grape,  plnm,  apple, 
jierslmmon,  mulberry,  apricot,  i)ecan,  and  date.  Consideration  Is  also  given 
to  berries  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  fruits. 

Fruits  adapted  to  Wyoming:  {Wyo.  Bd.  Hort.  Spec.  Bui.,  1  (1910),  No.  2, 
pp.  6-10). — A  list  based  on  data  secured  In  different  sections  of  the  State  is 
given  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples,  (lears,  plums,  cherries,  raspberrlef, 
currants,  gooseberries,  and  strawl)errles,  adapted  for  culture  in  Wyoming. 

The  transportation  of  fruits  and  other  edible  products  in  ref rigrerator  cars, 
BizoT  {Ann,  8oc.  Agr,  8cL  et  Indus,  Lyon,  1908,  pp,  53-73). — ^An  account  of  the 
development  and  present  status  of  the  refrigerator  car  service  in  France,  with 
notes  on  the  transportation  of  specific  products,  including  fruits,  meats,  butter, 
milk,  beer,  and  ice. 

Drying  apricots  and  peaches,  W.  J.  Allen  (Dept,  Agr.  N,  8,  Wales,  Farmers' 
Bui.  U,  pp.  P,  figs.  7). — A  popular  bulletin  discussing  methods  and  equiinnent 
used  in  drying  nprlcots  and  peaches. 

Pineapple  culture.  VI,  The  effect  of  fertilizers  upon  the  quality  of  the 
fruit;  A,  W,  Blair  ana  B.  N.  WitSQN  {Florida  ^(a,  fiul,  101,  pp.  29-^2,  f^-  1)*— 
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In  prerlous  work  with  pineapples  (E.  8.  R.,  17.  p.  1154),  it  was  shown  that  an 
hicrease  of  fertilisers  up  to  a  certain  point  resulted  in  a  decided  Increase  of 
larger  sized  fruit  but  In  no  material  Increase  In  the  total  number  of  fruits, 
and  that  certain  fertilizers  are  unsuitable  for  the  pineapple  plant  The  ezperi- 
meuts  were  continued  as  previously  outlined  to  determine  whether  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  Is  affected  by  the  kind  or  quantity  used.  The  plan  of  the  work  and 
methods  of  sampling  and  analysis,  together  with  the  data  and  results  secured 
for  the  years  1906  to  1908,  are  here  reported. 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  the  eating  quality  of  pineapples,  so  far  as  their 
sngar  and  acid  content  is  concerned,  does  Hot  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  used,  although  their  shipping  quality  may  be  thus  affected.  In- 
creasing the  fertilizer  slightly  increases  the  sugar  content  and  very  slightly 
decreases  the  acid  content  of  the  pineapples,  although  the  work  does  not  indi- 
cate to  which  fertilizing  constituent  the  Increase  In  sugar  Is  due.  Large  fruits 
contained  a  greater  percentage  of  sugar  than  small  ones  and  slightly  less  acid. 
The  ratio  of  reducing  sugars  to  sucrose  was  greater  in  the  large  fruits.  An 
huTease  of  fertilizer  failed  to  Increase  the  nitrogen  percentage  of  the  fruit. 

From  the  analyses  reported,  the  following  averages  were  made  up,  the  weight 
of  fruit  in  all  cases  being  reckoned  without  the  crown :  Weight  of  one  fruit, 
65  determinations.  966.2  gms. ;  edible  portion,  33  determinations,  61  i)er  cent  of 
the  fruit;  available  juice,  85  determinations,  92.84  per  cent  of  the  edible  por- 
tion; total  solids  in  whole  fruit,  66  determinations,  15.18  per  cent  of  the  fruit; 
nitrogen,  6S  determinations,  0.064  per  cent  of  edible  portion ;  and  acids  calcu- 
lated as  citric,  reducing  sugars,  sucrose,  and  total  sugars,  100  determinations 
each,  0.98,  2.60,  9.47,  and  12.07  per  cent  of  the  juice,  respectively. 

Ptneai^le  by-products,  T.  F.  Sedgwick  (Hatoaii.  Afmanac  and  Ann,,  36 
(1910),  pp.  lO&'llO). — A  iMlef  description  of  the  process  of  canning  pineapples 
with  a  view  to  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  refuse  from  a  pineapple  factory 
and  the  possibility  of  Its  utilization.  It  Is  estimated  that  1  ton  of  pineapple 
waste  will  produce  1,700  ]b&  of  juice  and  100  lbs.  of  dried  pulp.  This  amount  of 
Jnice  will  jrteld  17  lbs.  of  citrate  of  lime,  valued  at  $2.38,  and  20  gal.  of  mo- 
lasses, valued  at  $10. 

Votes  on  the  season  of  maturity  of  table  grapes  in  Italy  (Bol,  Min,  Agr., 
Indus,  e  Com,  [Ron^e],  8  (1909),  8er,  C,  No.  10,  pp,  19-29),— Usts  are  given 
showing  the  period  of  maturity  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  table  grapes 
grown  at  various  government  nurseries  in  Italy. 

Inveatljrations  on  the  maturinflr  of  grrape  wood  and  the  trainingr  of  Amer- 
ican stocks,  F.  ScHMrrTHENNEB  (Landio.  Jahrh,,  38  (1909),  No,  4,  pp.  629-691, 
$09,  5). — Tlie  author  reviews  the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  relative  to 
the  anatomical  and  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  maturing  of 
grapevines,  and  In  conclusion  summarizes  those  factors  which  are  of  importance 
for  the  production  of  well  matured  grafting  stocks,  with  special  reference  to 
the  American  vines  which  are  used  in  reestablishing  the  German  vineyards. 
The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  general  headings  of  the  indications 
of  maturity  and  the  process  of  ripening,  and  the  influence  of  climatic  and  soli 
conditions,  vine  diseases  and  methods  of  combating  them,  methods  of  training  the 
vines,  and  leaf  activities  upon  the  ripening  of  wood.  The  principal  points 
brought  out  in  the  study  are  summarized. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  general  climatic  conditions  in  German  viticul- 
tural  districts  are  not  the  most  favorable  for  securing  well  ripened  wood  of 
American  grapes.  This  difllcutly  must  be  obviated  by  training  the  vines  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  procuring  the  proper  relation  between  the  light,  air,  and 
in9i»ttir?T    Tb9  trellis  systena  of  training  appears  to  be  the  b^st, 
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The  graft  stocks  in  1909,  J.  M.  Guillon  {Rev.  Ft/.,  3S  {1910),  No.  8^8,  pp. 
i^/-/-^8,  figs,  6). —A  progress  report  on  the  behavior  of  a  number  of  American 
grapes  being  used  to  reconstitute  the  vineyards  of  Cha rente,  relative  to  their 
resistance  to  drought,  soil  adaptation,  effect  on  yields,  etc.  (R  S.  R.,  1^  p.  941). 

Shield  budding  the  mango,  J.  E.  Hiogins  {Hawaii  8ta.  Bui  20,  pp.  6-46, 
pJs,  2,  figs,  4). — The  author  has  conducted  tests  of  various  methods  of 
propagating  desirable  varieties  of  mangoes  and  finds  that  patch-budding,  tlie 
method  successfully  employed  by  Oliver  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  365)  and  by  Knigbt 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  558),  although  greatly  superior  to  inarching,  can  be  success- 
fully employed  only  when  l>oth  bud-wood  and  stock  are  in  flush  or  active  growth, 
a  condition  which  frequently  does  not  exist  in  both  memliers  at  the  same  time. 

The  experiments  here  reported  indicate  that  shield  budding  with  the  '^T" 
incision  inverted  is  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  mango  and  much  more 
rapid  in  execution  tlian  the  patch-bud  method.  It  may  be  used  successfully 
when  the  bud- wood  is  not  in  active  growing  condition.  The  method  may  be 
applied  advantageously  in  working  seedling  trees  in  orchard  form  and  in  top 
working  old  trees  to  new  varieties.  It  also  appears  highly  probable  that  it 
would  be  applicable  to  nursery  trees.  This  process  of  budding  Is  illostnited 
and  described  in  detail  and  a  study  of  the  bud  union  is  reported. 

One  coffee  plantation,  D.  W.  May  {Porto  Rico  Uort,  News,  3  {1910),  No.  S, 
pp.  33,  34). — With  the  view  of  illustrating  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  <^ 
developing  old  coffee  plantations,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  4 
years  are  given  of  an  old  plantation  which  is  undergoing  renovation. 

Pecan  culture,  G.  I^.  Clothier  {Mississippi  8ta.  Bui.  12k,  PP-  S). — The  pur- 
pose of  this  bulletin  is  to  set  forth  the  present  status  of  pecan  culture  In  Misris- 
sippi.  It  discusses  choice  of  varieties,  selection  of  location  and  site,  purchasing 
nursery  stock,  returns  from  pecan  orchards,  planting  the  orchard,  cultivation 
and  care,  pruning,  and  top  working  old  treea 

Sago  and  sago  palms,  L.  A,  T.  J.  F.  Van  Oijen,  J.  Fortgens,  and  J.  Tupa- 
MAHu  {Bui.  Kolon.  Mvs.  Haarlem,  1909,  No.  44,  pp.  120,  pis.  5,  figs.  2).— TMs 
bulletin  consists  of  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  botany, 
exploitation,  and  uses  of  the  sago  i)alms  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Vermont  shrubs  and  woody  vines,  L,  R.  Jones  and  F.  V.  Rand  {Vermont 
Sta.  Bui.  145,  pp.  51-199,  figs.  8^).— This  bulletin  consists  of  a  key  with  cnm- 
plete  descriptions,  economic  notes,  and  illustrations  for  dotenuining  the  shmlw 
and  woody  vines  of  Vermont. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  of  San  Antonio  and  vicinity,  B.  Mackensen  (San 
.\ntonio,  Tex.,  1909,  pp.  51,  figs.  15). — A  popular  handbook  of  woody  plants 
growing  naturally  in  and  alxmt  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  including  some  introduced 
8i)ecies.  It  contains  a  general  description  of  the  San  Antonio  region  and  plant 
formations,  together  with  an  enumeration  and  description  of  siiecies. 

The  best  trees  for  lawn,  street,  and  woodland  planting,  J.  J.  Levisoh 
{Gard.  Mag.  [N.  Y.],  It  {I9t0),  No.  3,  p.  160,  figs.  2).— The  common  and 
botanical  name  of  each  is  given,  together  with  notes  on  its  si>ecial  advantages 
and  requirements. 

Flowering  shrubs  for  continuous  effects,  E.  L.  D.  Seymour  {Gard.  Mag. 
[N.  Y.],  11  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  166-169,  figs.  35),— A  planting  table  is  giT«i  in 
which  the  best  hardy  shrubs  are  arranged  according  to  the  color  of  the  flowers 
and  their  season  of  bloom.  The  character  of  the  flower,  height  of  the  plant 
habit  of  growth,  and  cultural  notes  are  also  given,  together  with  illustratioos 
of  a  large  number  of  the  more  desirable  kinds. 

On  the  making  of  gardens,  G.  Sitwell  {London,  1909,  pp,  Vlll'hl09).—A 
popular  essay  on  landscape  gardening,  consisting  of  a  study  of  old  Italian 
gardens,  th^  nature  Qf  beauty  and  the  principles  involved  in  garden  design. 
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That  rock  garden  of  ours,  F.  E.  Hulme  {London,  1909,  pp.  527,  ph.  50),— A 
IKipuIar  work  discussing  the  making  of  rock  gardens,  including  notes  on  the 
culture,  chiaracter,  and  arrangement  of  n  large  number  of  plants  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

The  book  of  the  sweet  pea,  D.  B.  Cbane  (London  and  New  York,  1910,  pp. 
IX-\-136,  pis,  17), — A  popular  treatise  containing  detailed  directions  for  grow 
iug  sweet  peas  under  glass  and  in  the  open.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the 
history,  evolution  and  literature  of  sweet  peas,  their  use  for  exhibition  and 
decorative  purposes,  and  their  pests  and  diseases.  The  best  varieties  are  classi- 
Ced  according  to  their  colors  and  lists  are  given  of  varieties  considered  to  be  tou 
much  alike. 

Bibllocrraphy  of  Danish  horticulture,  1546-1908,  C.  Mabiboe  (Fortegnelae 
over  Dansk  HavehnigslUteratur  Fra  15^6-1908,  Copenhagen,  1909,  pp.  57), — 
This  contains  456  separate  references  arranged  under  the  following  headings: 
Horticulture  In  general,  periodicals  and  calendars,  greenhouses  and  cold  frames, 
storage  of  horticultural  products,  lundscai)e  gardening  and  laying  out  of  gar- 
dens, the  kitchen  garden,  the  orchard,  floriculture,  plant  diseases,  reports,  etc., 
together  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  authors. 

FORESTEY. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  forestry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  period  July  1,  1008,  to  June  30,  1009,  G.  P.  Ahebn  {Ann,  Rpt,  Dir.  For- 
f^iry  P.  /.,  1909,  pp,  20). — This  consists  of  a  progress  report  of  forest  opera- 
tions conducted  during  the  year  by  the  divisions  of  administration  and  Investi- 
gation, including  statistics  relative  to  the  certification  of  public  lands,  utllizatioa 
of  forest  products,  amounts  of  important  timber  species  cut,  im|)orts  and  exports 
of  forest  products,  revenues,  and  expenditures. 

Annual  progrress  report  upon  state  forest  administration  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, W.  Gill  {Ann.  Rpt,  State  Forest  Admin.  So,  Aust.,  1908-9,  pp.  12,  pis. 
7). — The  report  Includes  a  general  account  of  the  year's  planting  and  other 
forest  operations,  together  with  tabulated  data  showing  the  areas  of  forest 
reserves  and  plantations,  the  distribution  of  trees,  and  a  financial  statement  for 
the  year.    Notes  are  also  given  on  a  number  of  New  South  Wales  eucalypts. 

Review  of  forest  administration  in  British  India  for  the  year  1007-8, 
F.  B.  Bbyant  {Calcutta:  Govt.,  1910,  pp,  54). — This  is  the  usual  annual  review 
for  the  year  1907-8,  relative  to  forest  operations  in  the  various  provinces  of 
India.  It  contains  notes  and  data  on  alterations  In  areas,  forest  settlements, 
demarcation  and  surveys,  the  development  of  working  plans,  forest  protection, 
silvicultural  operations,  and  experiments  and  exploitation,  together  with  a 
financial  statement  for  the  year.  The  aggregate  area  of  all  classes  of  forests 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  237,809  square  miles,  or  24.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  British  India. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Andamans  for  1008-0, 
H.  K.  Robinson  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Andamans,  1908-9,  pp.  1V+2S).—X  state- 
ment similar  to  the  above  Is  presented  relative  to  the  administration  of  state 
forests  In  the  Andamans  during  1908-9. 

Some  features  of  forest  working  plans  in  India,  and  of  forest  regula- 
tion in  the  coniferous  forest  of  the  Himalayas,  B.  Moore  (Forestry  Quart,, 
H  (1910),  No,  1,  pp.  41-57,  fig.  1). — A  general  account  is  given  of  the  mak- 
ing of  working  plans  In  India,  Including  some  of  the  more  imi)ortant  pro- 
visions of  a  sixx'ial  plan  for  coniferous  forests  in  the  Himalayas.  It  is  believed 
that  the  methods  discussed  should  contain  valuable  suggestions  for  foresters 
In  the  United  States. 
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Tables  showing  the  proirx^ss  in  working  plans  in  the  provinoes  outside 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies  up  to  the  Slst  December,  190&»  witii 
special  reference  to  the  application  of  the  various  silTicultural  systems, 
A.  M.  F.  Caccia  ([Indian  Forest  Dept.]  Pamphlet  9,  Working-plan,  Ser.  S,  pp. 

Instructions  for  making  forest  surrejs  and  maps  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  For- 
est 8erv,  [Pamphleth  1910,  pp.  $U  /tf<.  »).— These  InstmcflOTS  are  istoed  to 
members  of  the  Forest  Senrlce  of  this  Department  with  a  view  of  securing  mii- 
form  results  in  the  making  of  forest  surveys  and  maps.  Information  Is  giTen 
relative  to  the  use  of  surveying  Instruments,  Including  the  necessary  tsblci  for 
making  observations,  the  use  of  the  hypsometer  and  grademeter,  naking 
measurements  and  field  notes,  the  use  of  the  plane  table,  map  making,  etc. 

Preservation  and  utilisation  of  the  national  forests,  S.  Rilet  (Proe.  Cofo. 
BcU  8oc.,  9  (1909),  pp.  159-1 80).^ A  pajier  read  beforfe  the  Colorado  Scientific 
Society. 

Study  of  forest  conditions  in  Kentucky,  J.  S.  Holmes  and  R.  C.  Hiix 
(Bien,  Rpt.  Bur.  Agr,,  Labor,  and  Statia.  [Ky.],  78  {190S-9),  pp.  ^/78).-Thto 
is  the  second  report  on  the  joint  study  of  forest  conditions  in  Kentucky  wliidi 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  in  cooperatloii 
with  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Immigration. 
Thus  far  6  forest  districts  have  been  covered  In  the  work,  the  first  of  which 
was  discussed  in  the  previous  report  (R  S.  R..  20,  p.  543). 

A  re|x>rt  is  here  made  on  the  5  districts  studied  in  1908.  including  for  each 
district  an  outline  of  the  physiography,  transportation  and  land  classification, 
descriptions  of  forest  types  with  recommendations  for  the  management  of  each 
type,  tabular  data  showing  the  present  stand  and  output  of  lumber  and  other 
forest  products,  and  detailed  descriptions  by  counties.  Articles  discussing 
forestry  for  coal  mine  owners  and  the  black  locust  in  Kentucky  are  appended 

An  introductory  study  on  the  distribution  of  the  principal  forest  spedes 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  J.  Salvador  (Itev.  Baux  et  ForHa,  ^9  (1910).  ^os,  4, 
pp.  97-113,  map  1;  5,  pp,  ISt-llil,  fig,  /).— This  consists  of  a  snmmaHxed  study 
of  the  principal  forest  species  of  the  department  of  Maritime  Alps  with  notes 
on  the  geographic  distribution  of  each. 

Petwun  or  trincomali  wood  (Berrya  ammonllla),  R,  S.  Troup  (l/ii*<w 
Forest  Dept.]  Pamphlet  12,  Forest  Eeon.  Ser,  5,  pp.  8.  pi.  /).— An  accoont  Is 
given  of  this  si^ecles  of  wood  relative  to  Its  synonymy,  distribution,  habitat 
and  botany,  the  grain,  color,  weight,  strength,  seasoning  power,  and  durability 
of  the  wood,  exploitation,  yields,  returns  and  uses.  Petwun  wood  occurs  In 
Burma  and  the  Little  Coco  Island,  and  Is  also  found  In  Ceylon.  It  is  ton^i, 
elastic,  and  straight  grained.  In  addition  to  Its  use  for  building  purposes,  it  is 
employed  in  a  large  number  of  wood  using  industries.  The  bast  fiber  also 
furnishes  a  poor  quality  for  cordage. 

The  dissemination  of  Junipers  by  birds,  F.  J.  Phillips  (Forestry  Quarts 
8  (1910),  No.  U  PP'  tfO-75).— This  article  embraces  the  results  of  6  yean^ 
regional  studies  In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and 
New  Mexico,  as  well  as  data  from  other  regions  which  have  l)een  supplied  by 
observers  along  this  line.  The  general  conclusion  Is  reached  that  birds  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  dissemination  of  the  junipers.  A  list  is  appended 
of  birds  that  have  been  found  to  eat  Juniper  berries. 

On  the  afforestation  of  poor  or  unfavorably  situated  agricultural  lands, 
Thiele  (Ztschr.  Landw.  hammer  Braunschweig,  78  (1910),  Nos.  ^5,  pp.  557-^9: 
Ji6,  pp.  570,  571;  ^8,  pp.  59i-596.  figs.  4).— A  discussion  of  this  subject  with 
special  reference  to  German  conditions,  including  directions  for  planting  forest 
trees. 
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Planting  methods  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  attack  of  the  May  beetle, 
a  TiEMANN  {Foratw.  CenibL,  n.  «er.,  32  (1910),  No,  2,  pp,  84-91).— The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  general  recommendation  tbat  in  eBtabllshiug  forest  planta- 
doDS  tbe  soil  should  be  loosened  as  little  as  possible  In  order  to  render  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  the  breeding  of  May  beetles.  He  points  out  that 
the  ball  method  of  planting  trees  more  nearly  approaches  this  condition 
than  any  other,  and  outlines  and  discusses  a  series  of  planting  experiments 
wlilch  might  throw  some  light  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  diflferent  methods 
of  planting  In  combating  the  insect. 

Forest  production,  C.  Giberd  (Semaine  Agr,  [Paris],  29  (1910),  No,  1491, 
pp,  44-41). — The  author  reviews  the  present  status  of  forest  production  In 
France  and  discusses  the  need  of  increased  forest  areas. 

The  productivity  of  woodland  soil,  J.  Nisbet  {Sei.  Prog,  Twentieth  Cent,, 
4  (1910),  No,  15,  pp.  504-510). — The  importance  of  humus  in  the  maintenance 
of  forest  growth  is  iK>iuted  out  and  it  is  stated  that  **  the  best  method  of  insur- 
ing a  humus  favorable  to  soil  productivity  Is  to  grow  timber  crops  In  mixed 
woods  consisting  of  kinds  of  trees  suitable  to  tbe  soil  and  situation,  and  capable 
of  protecting  the  soil  against  the  deteriorating  effects  of  sun  and  wind ;  and  in 
8ach  mixed  woods  the  beech  has  on  the  Continent  been  foiyid  to  possess  the 
most  valuable  properties  regarding  the  conservation  and  the  Increase  of  soil 
productivity." 

Experiments  in  tapping  Ceara  rubber  trees,  E.  V.  Wilcox  (Hawaii  8ta. 
Bui.  19,  pp.  1-20).— In  continuation  of  initial  experiments  with  the  Ceara  rub- 
ber tree  in  Hawaii  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  245)  the  results  are  given 
of  one  year's  experiments  which  were  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  yield  of 
latex  from  Ceara  rubber  trees  and  to  determine  their  commercial  possibilities, 
88  well  as  to  study  the  relative  value  of  different  methods  and  times  of  tapping 
and  the  possibility  of  utilizing  local  Jai^anese  labor  in  the  work  of  tapping  and 
collecting  rubber.  The  work  was  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  station  and 
the  territorial  division  of  forestry,  in  conjunction  with  the  directors  of  4  private 
robber  plantations. 

Although  It  is  generally  recommended  that  trees  should  not  be  tapped  until 
tbey  are  6  to  8  years  old,  the  majority  of  the  trees  tapped  In  the  experiments 
were  only  2  or  3  years  old.  One  series  of  80  trees  was  tapped  by  means  of  one 
vertical  cut  each  day,  the  cut  being  about  7  ft.  in  length  and  extending  from  the 
jpimtest  height  the  laborers  could  reach  to  a  point  near  the  ground.  It  re- 
quired 36  hours  and  40  minutes  of  labor  to  tap  the  trees,  collect  the  latex  and 
secure  by  coagulation  \\  lbs.  of  rubber,  but  with  experience  this  time  was 
greatly  reduced.  Another  series  of  160  trees  which  were  tapi>ed  with  2  vertical 
cuts  in  place  of  1,  required  only  40  hours  of  labor  and  yielded  5  lbs,  of  prime 
robber  and  2\  lbs.  of  scrap  rubber,  and  gave  profitable  returns. 

Tapping  experiments  made  on  some  mature  Ceara  trees  indicate  that  about 
§  OK.  of  dry  rnbl)er  may  be  expected  as  a  daily  yield  from  each  tree.  From  the 
data  at  hand,  It  Is  estimated  conservatively  that  the  Ceara  rubber  tree  will 
not  only  grow  and  thrive  In  the  Territory  but  will  yield  profitable  returns. 

With  trees  4  in.  in  diameter,  single  vertical  cuts  can  be  made  daily  for  2 
weeks  in  succession  or  2  vertical  cuts  daily  for  1  week.  Comparisons  of  the 
**V"  cuts  with  vertical  cuts  resulted  in  favor  of  the  vertical  cut  as  to  yield, 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  the  two  in  the  healing  of 
the  bark  wounds. 

The  results  as  to  time  of  tapping  show  the  yield  to  be  somewhat  larger  about 
daylight  than  at  any  subsequent  time,  the  difference,  however,  being  more 
noticeable  on  clear  days  with  the  bright  sun  than  on  cloudy  cool  days,  when  the 
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flow  of  latex  is  almost  the  same  tbrougbout  the  morning  hoar&  The  tapping 
worl£  as  a  whole  iudicntes  that  under  ordinary  conditions  it  will  be  profitable 
to  tap  trees  from  daylight  until  nearly  noon. 

A  further  test  was  made  of  the  use  of  water-bags  to  wash  down  the  latex. 
Although  it  appears  that  the  yield  may  be  somewhat  increased  and  the  flow 
maintained  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  by  the  use  of  water,  the  economy  of 
the  o|)eration  has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

It  api)ears  that  the  flow  of  latex  may  be  temporarily  stimulated  by  apply- 
ing nitrate  of  Htxla.  In  one  case  the  nitnite  was  placed  in  the  soil  at  a  depth 
of  3  or  4  in.  and  at  some  distance  from  the  trunk  around  each  tree  wliere  it 
would  most  quickly  become  available  to  the  roota  The  weight  of  drj-  rubber 
from  3  trees  which  rci-eived  i  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  each  was  2.3  os^  from  3 
trees  receiving  \  lb.  each  1.3  oz.,  and  from  the  3  unfertilissed  trees  1.2  ox.  The 
effect  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  ui)on  the  flow  of  latex  was  manifested  within  4S 
hours.    The  test  was  re|)eated  with  similar  results. 

Ex|)erimeuts  in  retapping  trees  which  have  recently  been  tapped  indicate 
that  the  (Vara  rubber  trees  in  Hawaii  may  be  profitably  tapiied  al)out  3  tlmet^ 
annually.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  latex  tubes  shows  the  tubes  to  be 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  bark  outside  of  the  cambium,  so  that  it  appears 
unnecessary  to  injure  the  cambium.  The  large  number  of  connecting  tubes  be- 
tween the  main  longitudinal  trunk  is  conspicuous  and  accounts  for  the  ready 
flow  of  latex  from  the  tapping  wounds  in  any  direction.  The  use  of  inter- 
crops, such  as  corn  or  soy  beans  or  other  legumes  while  the  trees  are  maturing 
is  advised  l)oth  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
the  tret»8.  Samples  of  rubber  from  the  2  and  3  year  old  trees  submitted  to  com- 
mercial firms  compared  favorably  as  to  value  with  prime  Para  rubber. 

The  climatic  and  soil  requirements  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  A.  Zimiiebma55 
(Pftanzcr,  5  {1909),  A'o.  IS-Ui,  pp.  205-211).— A  discussion  of  the  climatic  and 
soil  requirements  of  Para  rubl)er  based  upon  data  secured  from  rubber  planta- 
tions In  various  parts  of  the  Tropics,  to  which  a  bibliography  of  rubber  cultnre 
Is  appended. 

The  author  concludes  that  Para  rubber  is  adaptable  to  those  regions  in  the 
German  colonies  under  600  meters  altitude,  with  a  rainfall  of  about  2  meters, 
no  long  continued  dry  s|)ells,  and  fairly  moist  winds.  The  soil  should  be  fairly 
rich  in  humus. 

On  the  effect  of  arsenical  and  sulphur  fumes  on  vegretation,  with,  par- 
ticular reference  to  tJie  Para  rubber  tree  (Hevea  brasiliensis)  and  Bam- 
bong  (Ficus  elastica),  B.  J.  E.\ton  (Agr.  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed,  Malay  States, 
9  {1910),  No.  2y  pp.  ^6-51). — In  view  of  the  supposed  deleterious  effect  of  tbe 
fumes  from  the  Chinese  furnaces  roasting  low  grade  tin  ores,  a  small  furnace 
was  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Institute  for  Medical  Research  and  actual 
exi)erlment8  conducted  with  a  numl>er  of  potted  rubber  plants. 

The  results  of  the  exi)erlment  proved  conclusively  the  harmful  effect  of  thew 
fumes.  They  do  not  show  whether  the  Injury  Is  due  to  the  arsenlous  acid  or 
to  the  sulphur  dloxid  In  the  fumes,  but  in  the  author*s  opinion  the  latter  was 
the  more  harmful.  "  The  first  noticeable  effect  is  a  spotting  of  the  leaves, 
yellowish  white  spots  being  found  on  the  surface,  which  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  latter  eventually  dropping  off.  The  plants 
thus  become  quite  defoliated.  The  leaves  naturally  grow  again  if  the  fumes 
are  stopped,  but  If  the  fumes  from  the  furnaces  are  continuous,  as  is  the  case 
in  practice,  then  complete  defoliation  would  occur,  and  the  plant  would 
subsequently  die." 
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Babber  cultivation  in  Uganda,  F.  Kaye  {India  Rubber  Jour.,  n.  ser.,  39 
{J9J0),  No,  5,  pp.  SOJi,  306,  309,  310,  figs.  5).— A  brief  account  of  rubber  cultiva- 
tion in  Uganda,  including  data  on  the  growth  of,  and  tapping  experiments  with, 
a  Dumber  of  rubber  trees  at  the  Entebbe  Botanical  Garden. 

BISfJLSES  OF  PLANTS. 

Becent  investigations  on  plant  diseases,  F.  C.  Stewabt  {West.  A'.  Y.  Hort. 
ii(tc.  Proe.,  5^  {1909),  pp.  77-81). — An  outline  is  presented  of  some  recent  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  carried  on  for  the  prevention  of  plant  diseases,  and 
notes  are  given  on  the  value  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  as  a  fungicide, 
a  st(K-k  solution  of  lime-sulphur  for  the  prevention  of  ai)ple  scab,  the  arsenical 
iwisoning  of  fruit  trees,  and  a  number  of  diseases,  among  them  apple  leaf 
spot,  crown  gall,  apple  rots  in  cold  storage,  and  black  rot  of  grapes. 

A  list  of  parasitic  fungi  from  the  Swedish  provinces  of  Soderman  and 
Bohon,  G.  Lagekiieim  {Svcnsk  Bot.  Tidskr,,  3  {1909),  \o.  1,  pp.  IS-J^O,  fig. 
/).— This  list  includes  about  liK)  si)ecies  of  plant  parasites,  two  of  which  are 
descril)e<i  as  new,  namely,  Chrysomyxa  ramischiw  on  leaves  of  Pyroia  sccunda 
and  Iromyces  fleet  ens  on  Trifoiium  repens. 

What  is  Aspergillus  glaucusP  L.  Mangin  {Ann.  Sei.  Nat.  Bot.,  9.  ser.,  10 
(1909),  No,  .i-6,  pp.  303-371,  figs.  15).— A  critical  and  exi)erimental  study  has 
been  made  of  the  various  molds  which  are  generally  grouped  under  the  name 
.Upergillus  glaueus.  The  author  finds  that  with  the  exception  of  Eurotium 
amstelodami  n.  sp.,  the  ascospore  form  of  the  mold,  all  the  forms  can  be 
grouped  together  in  one  series,  which  should  be  united  and  maintained  under 
the  name  of  A.  glaueus.  This  series  would  naturally  include  A.  oryzw  and  A. 
flavus,  but  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  typical  form  by  the 
Hhape  and  size  of  their  conidia.  E.  amstelodami  may  be  recognized  from  all 
other  forms  by  the  smallness  of  the  conidia. 

The  wintering  over  of  plant  parasites,  K.  von  Tubeuf  {Naturw.  Ztschr. 
Forst  u.  Landxc,,  8  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  56-58).— The  author  reports  Cuscuta  win- 
tering over  on  the  green  parts  of  winter  plants,  the  api)Ie  mildew  in  the  buds 
of  apple  trees,  and  a  rust  {Pueeinia  malvaeearum)  In  the  rhizomes  of  its  host. 

A  method  of  infection  experiments  with  green  plants,  E.  W.  Schmidt 
iCentbl  Bakt.  [ete.],  2.  Abt.,  25  {1909),  No.  Li-18,  pp.  126-/^30,  figs.  2).— The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  or)en  at  both  ends  and  standing  in  a  glass 
cap  or  vessel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of  sand  and  In  the  top  a  plug 
of  cotton.  The  i>lant  to  be  infected  is  placed  inside  the  glass  cylinder  and  the 
plug  replaced.  It  is  claimed  that  the  i)laut  can  thus  obtain  the  proi>er  amount 
of  moisture  and  air  and  yet  be  protected  from  outside  infection. 

New  infection  experiments  with  Uromyces  dactylidis,  W.  Krieg  {Centbl. 
Bakt.  [ete.],  2.  Abt.,  25  {1909),  No.  lJi-18,  pp.  //^0-^,^6).— TeIeutosi)ores  of  U. 
dactylidis  obtained  from  dlflferent  regions  were  sown  on  species  of  Ranunculus, 
and  the  results  are  given,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  biological  species 
of  V,  dactylidis.  The  infection  exj)eriments  were  successful  with  Ranunculus 
9ylratieus,  R.  platanifolius,  R.  aconitifolius,  R.  alpestris,  R.  glacialis,  R.  repens, 
and  R.  bulbosuH, 

Some  anemone  rusts,  E.  W.  D.  IIolwav  {Gard.  Citron.,  3.  ser.,  47  {1910), 
yo.  1205,  p.  67). — Attention  is  called  to  the  investigations  of  Arthur  and  Tranz- 
«chel  in  America  and  Euro|)e  on  the  relationship  of  some  of  the  Uredineae,  par- 
ticularly of  the  8i)ecies  Pueeinia  fusea  found  on  Anemone  nemorosa  and  the 
niBt  P.  pruni-spinosce  on  cherry,  plum,  peach,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  Tranzschel 
in  lUH  and  Arthur  later  ( E.  S.  H..  1,s.  p.  5())  showed  that  the  .Ecidium  on  Ane- 
nnme  was  a  stage  in  the  life  history  ^f  the  plum  rust.    Another  si)ecie8  has  been 
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foaud  by  Transacbel  (E.  S.  R..  16.  p.  3S4)  occurring  as  .f>?idiaiu  cm  ADemoQe 
and  to  be  connected  witb  Ochrospora  sorbi  on  species  of  Pyms. 

Tbe  preset  tbeory  regarding  these  nists  Is  that  originally  P.  pruni-gpinon 
was  able  to  produce  all  Its  spore  forms  on  both  Prunus  and  Anemone,  but  that 
It  has  become  so  specialized  that  one  form  is  limited  for  the  uredo  and  teleoto- 
spore  stages  to  Prunus,  retaining  its  secidial  stage  on  Anemone,  while  the  form 
on  Anemone  has  lost  Its  lecidiai  and  uredo  form  and  li%'es  on  Anemone  only. 

Biological  investigations  on  the  germinating  power  and  germination  of 
the  uredospores  and  ncidiospores  of  the  grain  rusts,  E.  Schaffnit  {Ann. 
Mycol,  7  {1909),  No.  6,  pp,  509-52S,  fig.  /).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of 
the  various  conditions  that  may  affect  the  germinating  power  and  germinatioo 
of  the  ipcidiospores  and  uredospores  of  the  grain  rusts,  such  as  ripeness  and 
age  of  the  spores,  heat,  wind,  moisture,  condition  and  Influence  of  host,  etc 

The  leaf  spot  of  clover  and  alfalfa  (Pseudopeziza  medicaginis),  E.  Voces 
{Deut.  Landw.  Prcsse,  SO  {1909),  No.  80,  pp,  85^,  855,  figa.  (J).— This  very  com- 
mon disease  of  alfalfa  is  claimed  by  the  author  to  be  identical  with  a  similar 
fungus  (P.  trifoUi)  ou  clover.  He  also  claims  that  a  form  of  Phyliosticta  foand 
on  both  alfalfa  and  clover  Is  only  an  Imperfect  stage  of  the  leaf-spot  fungus  {P. 
medicaginis).  Cross  Inoculation  experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  the  two 
Pseudo|)ezizas  on  clover  and  alfalfa  plants  were  successful.  Cultures  of  tbe 
Phyllostlcta  on  both  hosts  produced  the  Pseudopeziza  arwthecia  and  spores  of 
the  Pseudopeziza  sown  on  the  leaves  of  clover  and  alfalfa  produced  tbe  fralt 
iKxlies  (pycnidia)  of  the  Phyllosticta  form. 

Cotton  anthracnose  investigation,  H.  W.  Barre  {South  Carolina  8ta.  Rpi. 
1909,  pp.  H9-tlH,  figs,  7). — This  is  a  progress  report  on  the  author's  investiga- 
tions, a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R^  22. 
p.  ri44).  Detailed  accounts  are  given  oi  inoculation  experiments  to  determine 
the  method  of  Infection  and  also  of  experiments  conducted  to  t«*gt  the  possi- 
bility of  disinfection  through  the  treatment  of  the  seed. 

The  author  found  as  a  result  of  his  inoculation  studies  that  the  disease  may 
be  develoi)ed  in  the  bolls  at  any  age  or  on  any  variety  when  inoculated  witb 
st)ores  through  puncttires  In  the  boll  wall.  On  entering  the  inoculated  bolls 
the  fungus  attacks  the  lint,  and  later  enters  the  seed  coats,  penetrating  tbe 
endosperm  and  cotyledons.  When  flowers  10  hours  after  opening  were  sprayed 
with  water  carrying  siwres,  44  per  cent  of  the  bolls  develoi>ed  from  socb 
flowers  were  diseased.  Where  young  bolls  were  Inoculated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, 53  i>er  cent  became  diseased,  the  amount  of  disease  varying  with  the  age 
of  tbe  bolls  at  the  time  of  inoculation.  In  both  the  artlflcial  and  natural  infec- 
tion the  fungus  enters  through  the  lines  of  dehiscence  of  the  bolls.  Inoculation 
with  a  spray  carrying  siwres  had  no  effei^t  on  the  bolls  after  they  were  three- 
fourths  grown,  and  it  is  believeil  that  natural  Infection  must  take  place  before 
or  when  the  bolls  are  about  half  grown. 

Studies  of  diseased  seed  in  which  attemi)ts  were  made  to  destroy  the  fungns 
by  treatment  failed  to  give  any  practical  results. 

The  investigations  seemed  to  Indicate  that  the  fungus  is  unable  to  live  more 
than  10  months  on  the  old  diseased  bolls  and  seed  In  the  field,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  one  year's  rotation  with  clean  seed  would  eliminate  the  disease. 

Scolecotrichum  graminis  avenaa,  F.  Krause  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Abt.,  25 
{1909),  No.  i-4,  pp.  102-106,  pi.  i).— Oats  In  Western  Prussia  have  for  several 
summers  been  attacked  by  a  fungus  that  forms  yellowish  brown  spots  on  tbe 
leaves.  An  examination  of  tbe  diseased  tissues  showed  that  these  were  doe  to 
8.  graminis  aven<B. 

A  pathological  change  in  the  embryo  of  wheat  grains,  U.  Batzi  {Ric,  Lah. 
Chim.  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Milano,  3^1908),  pp.  169^172) .—In  the  prov- 
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inces  of  Cremona  and  Milan,  much  of  the  wheat  that  was  planted  did  not  germi- 
nate, although  the  seed  appeared  sound  and  viable.  A  careful  mlscroscopica) 
examination  of  the  seed  showed  many  very  small  hyalin,  septate  threads  of 
some  fungus  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  wheat  grains.  Artificial  cultures  on 
gelatin  gave  fruit  bodies  similar  to  those  of  Aspergillvs  fumigatus.  This 
fungus  Is  supposed  to  have  infected  the  grain  when  the  ovaries  were  young 
and  by  subsequent  growth  to  have  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  until  their 
liability  was  seriously  injured. 

The  bacterial  soft  rots  oi  certain  vegetables,  I  {New  York  State  8t(K  Tech. 
BuL  11,  pp,  251S68,  figs,  10). — A  report  is  given  of  an  investigation  conducted 
Jointly  by  the  Vermont  and  New  York  State  stations  on  the  soft  rots  of  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  and  turnips,  and  consists  of  ti^^o  papers. 

The  Mutual  Relationships  of  the  Causal  Organisms,  H.  A.  Harding  and 
W.  J.  Morse  (pp.  251-287).— This  report  deals  with  the  morphology  and  cul- 
tural characters  of  43  strains  of  organisms  represented  by  cultures  from  Eng- 
land, Germany.  Holland,  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  were  derived  from  turnips,  iris,  rape,  calla  lily,  cauliflower,  and  cabbage, 
iill  of  which  produce  soft  rots  of  their  host  plants.  In  all  more  than  12.000 
cultures  were  studied. 

From  the  action  of  the  organisms  on  the  media,  it  appears  that  there  are  six 
groups  of  one  species,  but  a  further  study  of  the  cultures  will  be  necessary 
before  a  definite  classification  can  be  made. 

Pectinase,  the  Cptolytic  Enzym  produced  hff  Bacillus  carotovorus  and 
Certain  other  Soft-rot  Organisms,  L.  R.  Jones  (pp.  289-368,  figs,  10). — A  re- 
port is  given  of  studies  on  the  enzyra  produced  by  B.  carotovorus,  which  wat? 
Isolated  by  various  methods,  such  as  heating,  filtration,  the  use  of  germicides, 
alcohol  precipitation,  etc.  In  these  investigations  a  detailed  study  was  made 
of  the  enyzm  as  produced  by  the  carrot-rot  organism,  including  a  comparison 
of  its  action  when  obtained  in  different  ways  apart  from  the  living  bacillus, 
after  which  a  comparison  was  undertaken  of  the  characteristics  of  the  enzyms 
secured  from  soft-rot  organisms  of  several  other  vegetables,  and  finally  with 
the  wall -dissolving  enzyms  produced  by  other  bacteria,  by  fungi,  and  by 
germinating  seeds. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  concludes  the  report 

The  leaf  roll  disease  of  the  potato  and  its  outbreak  in  Austria,  K.  Kob- 
NAiTTH  and  O.  Reitmaib  {Monatsh.  Landw.,  2  (1909),  p.  78;  ahs.  in  Centhl. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  2fi  {1909),  No.  29^25,  pp.  573,  57'/).— The  first  serious  out- 
break of  this  disease  in  Austria  appeared  in  1908.  A  study  was  made  and  the 
following  facts  ascertained :  The  disease  can  be  Introduced  Into  uninfected 
regions  by  the  use  of  diseased  seed  potatoes,  also  by  means  of  Infected  soil. 
Its  recognition  in  the  early  stages  Is  difficult,  as  there  Is  no  known  criterion  in 
all  cases.  Weather  and  soil  conditions,  so  far  as  causing  an  outbreak,  are 
without  influence  though  they  may  affect  its  progress.  No  variety  of  potato 
has  been  found  immune.  The  disease  has  spread  over  Germany,  is  now  found 
la  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  has  done  much  damage  to  the  potato  industry  of 
those  countries. 

Potato  wart  disease:  The  life  history  and  cytology  of  Synchytrium  endo- 
bloticam,  J.  Pebcival  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  25  {1909),  No.  H-IS,  pp. 
\]i0~^7,  pis.  S). — Experiments  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  parasite 
were  carried  on  throughout  the  growing  season.  These  experiments  included 
germination  of  the  resting  sporangia,  sorl  of  sporangia.  Infection  and  effect  on 
the  host,  and  the  cytology  and  development  of  the  thlck-walled  sporangia. 

According  to  the  author  the  fungus,  previously  known  as  Chrysophlyctis  endo- 
Itiotioa^  should  receive  the  name  £f.  endohioticum. 
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The  wart  disease  of  the  potato  in  Engrland,  E.  Riehm  {CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.], 
2.  Abt,,  2k  {1909),  No,  8-12,  pp.  208-213).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  data  as 
to  tlie  potato  wart  disease.  Ttie  author  discusses  the  identity  of  ChrysopMyctU 
vndohiotica  with  (Edomyces  Icproides,  and  concludes  that  the  two  are  not 
identical.  The  entrance  of  the  zoospores  into  the  host  plant  has  not  been  ob- 
served, but  Plasmodia  were  found  in  the  diseased  tissues.  The  fungus  belongs 
to  the  Olpidiaceae  group.  It  is  claimed  that  the  resting  sporangia  can  live  for 
nt  least  G  years  in  the  soil.  The  disease  is  spread  by  means  of  the  soil  and 
seed  potatoes.  The  remedies  are  gas  lime,  quicl^lime  and  sulphur  ai^lied  to 
the  soil.    The  article  closes  with  a  bibliography  of  the  disease. 

Crown  rot,  arsenical  poisoning,  and  winter  injury,  J.  G.  GitossENBACHa 
(Vf  1(7  York  mate  Sta.  Tech,  BuL  12,  pp.  S6V'Jill,  pis.  .S).— Tlie  author  gives  an 
extensive  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject,  discu^ng  frost 
fungus,  and  arsenical  injury  to  fruit  trees,  the  disease  having  been  attributed 
to  all  of  these  causes.  He  Is  inclined  to  believe  that  low  temperatures  are  the 
primary  cause  of  what  is  termed  crown-rotted  trees,  but  that  there  is  need  for 
a  thorough  investigation  to  determine  the  relationship  existing  between  low 
tem|)eratures.  arsenical  poisons,  and  various  organisms  to  canlcered  and  crown- 
rotted  trees. 

The  author  discusses  preventive  measures  which  have  been  proposed  for  this 
injury,  consisting  of  early  and  thorough  cultivation,  followed  by  a  cover  crop 
in  midsummer,  and  if  ]H>ssible  the  use  of  hardy,  short-seasoned  seedlings  or 
crabs  for  stocks.  The  trees  should  be  planted  deep  in  order  to  protect  tlie  roots 
as  much  as  |)ossible  from  cold. 

The  gummosis  of  citrus  orchards,  L.  Savastano  and  B.  Majmone  {Bof. 
Arbor,  Ital,  5  {1909),  Ao.  2,  pp.  6S-lS).—The  authors  discuss  the  formation  of 
gum  on  citrus  fruit  trees  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  3  distinct 
factors,  (1)  a  bacteriological  agent  (probably  Bacterium  gummis),  (2)  a 
breaking  down  of  the  cellular  tissue  due  to  the  excessive  formation  of  cell  aip. 
and  (3)  external  causes  such  as  blows,  wounds  of  insects,  and  pruning. 

The  apple  scab,  A.  Bbetschneideb  {Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  {1909),Vo.  100, 
pp.  980,  981  f  fig.  J). — ^A  general  description  of  the  macroscopic  and  rol«io8eopic 
characters  of  Fusicladiam  dendriticum  is  given,  accompanied  by  figurii  show- 
ing its  A^arious  fruiting  stages,  and  the  gross  appearance  of  the  fungus  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit.  Varieties  of  apples  that  are  more  or  less  resistaiit^ 4o  the 
disease  are  named  and  means  of  control  suggested. 

Apple  scab,  E.  Wallace  {Rpt.  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  Fellowship,  2  (19(19), 
pp.  JO,  figs.  14). — A  i)opular  description  of  the  disease  and  its  methods  of  in- 
fection is  presented,  accompanied  by  figures  showing  the  gross  and  micro- 
scopic characteristics  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  using  various  sprays.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  comparative 
results  as  to  scab  and  Insect  injuries  obtained  during  1909  with  Bordeaux  and 
lime  sulphur  sprays  to  each  of  which  arsenate  jof  lead  had  been  added. 

The  investigations  showed  that  commercial  lime  sulphur  (Niagara  brand, 
**  heavy  grade  *')  diluted  1 :  30  was  as  effective  as  Bordeaux  3 :  4 :  50  in  prevent 
Ing  the  scab,  and  caused  no  injury  to  the  fruit  or  leaves,  while  the  Bordeaux 
seriously  russet ed  the  fruit.  The  arsenate  of  lead  used  with  the  lime  sulphur 
was  fully  as  effective  In  controlling  the  codling  moth  as  when  used  with  Bor- 
deaux, and  caused  no  burning  of  fruit  or  foliage.  The  combination  of  the 
arsenate  with  the  lime  sulphur  did  not  appreciably  diminish  the  insectlcldal 
and  fungicidal  value  of  either. 

Fire-blight  remedies,  H.  H.  Whetzel  {West.  N.  Y.  Hart.  Soc.  Proc^^  H 
{1909),  pp.  119-126,  figs.  5).— Under  the  author*s  direction  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  to  test  some  of  the  propria 
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tary  materials  advertised  as  of  value  for  the  control  of  flre-bliglit  of  pears  and 
apples. 

One  mixture,  called  Blight  Specific,  for  which  great  claims  have  been  made,  was 
tested,  and  it  was  found  that  it  not  only  failed  to  control  the  disease,  but  also 
that  as  a  result  of  its  use  the  trees  seemed  to  suffer  positive  injury  through 
tbe  blackening  of  the  wood.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  substance  showed  that 
it  consisted  of  over  92  per  cent  sulphur  together  with  some  powdered  charcoal 
and  asafetida.  So  far  as  New  York  conditions  are  concerned,  the  author 
thinks  that  it  is  worthless  for  the  control  of  the  pear  blight  and  is  actually 
Injurious  to  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  trees,  making  serious  wounds  into  which 
rot  fungi  gain  entrance. 

The  apoplexy  of  the  grrape  in  Anjou,  E.  Vinet  (Rev.  ViU,  32  {J 909),  No.  835, 
pp.  676-681,  figs.  3). — This  disease  is  quite  prevalent  in  Anjou  and  is  gradually 
destroying  many  vineyards.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  dead  stems  show 
necrosis  of  the  tissues  but  that  the  disease  is  not  found  In  the  roots.  Old  stems 
that  are  dying  from  this  cause  are  often  found  infected  with  two  species  of  tte 
higher  fuAgi*  Polyporus  versicolor  and  Stereum  hirsutum,  the  mycelia  of  which 
were  fowwl  ramifying  throughout  the  necrotic  tissues,  and  the  question  is 
raised  ans^m  whether  they  are  not  a  secondary  cause  of  the  death  of  the  vinak 
The  Y^im  growers  of  that  region  have  found  the  following  remedies  of  much 
value  in  «4Mail>ating  the  disease :  Destruction  of  badly  diseased,  old,  and  dying 
plants,  rlfl^rous  pruning  away  of  the  affected  portions  on  the  younger  living 
vines,  steciiization  of  all  wounds  by  painting  them  over  with  coal  tar  or  other 
antiseptic,  and  the  treatment  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  cuttings  with  a  solution 
of  30  to  35  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  black  rot  of  grapes,  D.  Reddick  ( West.  N.  Y.  Uort.  8oc,  Proc,  5^  {1909), 
pp.  127-134,  figs.  3).— A  description  is  given  of  the  black  rot  of  grapes,  with 
suggestions  for  its  control. 

The  physical  and  chemical  composition  of  grapes  when  diseased  by  Oi'diom, 
R.  AvERNA  (Bol.  Arbor,  Jtal,,  5  ( 1909),  No.  2,  pp.  87-^90 ) .—Several  varieties  were 
analyzed.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  materially  reduced  the  average  weight 
of  the  bunches  and  the  seeds,  decreased  the  amount  of  sugar,  tannin,  and  tar- 
taric acid  produced,  made  the  yield  of  the  must  less  and  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed the  coloring  matter,  but  increased  the  amount  of  lees  and  the  acidity 
of  the  product 

[Ck>operative  spraying  experiments!.  U  R.  Taft  (Michigan  8ta.  Rpt.  1909, 
pp.  152-157). — An  account  is  given  of  some  cooperative  spraying  experiments 
for  the  prevention  of  black  rot,  the  experiments  having  been  begun  as  a  result 
of  observations  made  on  the  disease  in  1905.  The  first  yearns  experiments  were 
not  very  accurately  conducted  and  the  results  were  not  deemed  conclusive,  but 
in  1907  and  1908  the  spraying  was  much  more  carefully  done  and  the  results 
fully  justified  the  efforts  made  for  controlling  the  disease. 

For  spraying  vineyards  it  is  believed  advisable  to  use  a  4 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  earlier  sprayings,  the  amount  to  be  reduced  to  3 : 3 :  50,  or  if 
spraying  is  required  after  July  15  to  2  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  to  1  lb.  of  lime 
In  50  gal.  of  water.  The  amount  required  for  spraying  an  acre  of  grapes  will 
vary,  but  in  general  about  60  gal.  per  acre  will  be  required  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  and  from  60  to  80  in  subsequent  applications.  The  estimated 
cost  of  epraying  an  acre  with  5  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  recom- 
Jnended  above  is  $4.90. 

In  addition  to  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  some  observations  have  been 
made  on  dust  sprays  and  on  lime-sulphur  solutions,  but  nothing  was  found  as 
valuable  as  Bordeaux  mixture  prepared  in  the  way  recomm^ded  above. 
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Obeervations  on  some  dltmi—  of  the  oliTe,  L.  Petbi  {Atti  R.  Acoad.  lAmsei, 
Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat,  5  ser,,  IH  {1909),  II,  No.  U,  pp.  e^^k^,  ftg*. 
4). — ^Tbe  aatbor  notes  4  different  diseases  of  tbe  olive,  a  new  leaf  spot  {Phffi- 
losticta  olew  n.  sp.)  which  prodoces  white  spots  on  tbe  growing  leaves*  a  bac- 
teriosis  of  the  fruit  in  which  tlie  infection  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  insect 
punctures,  an  anatomical  alteration  of  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  olive  pro- 
duced by  a  coccid  {Poliinia  pollinii),  and  a  new  parasitic  fungus  oo  the  root 
tips  of  tbe  olive  trees. 

Tbe  rootlets  attnclced  by  tbe  disease  last-named  present  a  brush  like  appear- 
ance at  first,  which  soon  develops  into  a  mycorrbisa  tliat  finally  produces  a 
corn  Hold  condltlou  of  the  rootleta  By  the  end  of  summer  these  rootlets  toni 
black  and  absorption  ceases.  Tbe  fungus  belongs  under  the  Plectascinec  and 
is  descrll)ed  as  a  new  genus  and  species,  Cryptoascus  oligo^pom^  n.  g.  and  sp. 
Tbe  iierithecln  are  black  and  are  borne  on  the  rootlets  of  the  diseased  plants. 

The  splitting  of  oranges  in  1M8,  L.  Savastano  {Boi.  Arbor.  ItaL,  5  {1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  83-i^,  fign.  5), — The  usual  splitting  of  oranges  is  caused  by  an  ex- 
cessive absorption  of  water  by  tlie  fruit  and  a  consequent  rupture  of  the  skin 
of  the  orange  from  internal  pressure.  In  1908  in  the  Province  of  Sonrentiae. 
tbe  season  was  very  dry  and  hot,  and  the  fruit  for  that  reason  did  not  reach  iti 
usual  Rise  but  rii>ened  prematurely  and  showed  much  splitting.  This  splitting 
is  claimed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  long  drought  in  moat  instances,  but  in 
a  few  cases  it  seemed  to  have  originated  from  an  abnormal  carpellary  proHfera- 
tion  that  thrust  itself  outward  against  the  surface  of  the  orange  and  flnallj 
split  it 

Peach  leaf  curl,  E.  Wallace  {Rpt.  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  FeUotcskip,  1  {1909), 
pp.  8,  pin.  3,  fig.  /). — These  experiments  were  undertaken  to  obtain  data  rela- 
tive to  the  efficiency  of  lime  sulphur  sprays  as  compared  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  to  determine  wiiat  dilution  can  most  profitably  be  used.  Tbe 
experiments  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  Comdl 
Station  under  a  fellowship  established  by  tbe  Niagara  Sprayer  Company,  and 
the  applications  were  made  April  5  to  12.  The  trees  of  each  plat  received  ooljr 
one  application  of  the  spray.  The  results  of  spraying  with  lime  sulphur  1:9. 
1  :  12,  1 :  15,  and  1 :  20,  res|»ectively,  are  given,  and  compared  with  those  obtained 
by  using  Bordeaux  3 :  3 :  50. 

The  lime  sulphur  1 :  15  controlled  the  leaf  curl  as  well  as  the  1 : 9,  and  eren 
1 :  20  compared  favorably  with  the  stronger  solutions,  and  gave  a  lower  per- 
centage of  the  curl  than  the  Bordeaux  in  otlier  orchards.  In  the  experiments 
where  lime  sulphur  and  Bordeaux  were  sprayed  on  tbe  trees  the  same  day,  the 
results  were  in  favor  of  the  lime  sulphur.  The  percentage  of  diseased  leaves 
was  reduced  from  41.3  to  5.3  by  the  1 :  15  lime  sulphur  and  to  8.3  on  the  Bor- 
deaux plat.  It  is  considered  as  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  proper  spray- 
ing with  either  1 : 9  or  1 ;  15  lime  sulphur  effectually  controls  the  curl  aad  at 
the  same  time  acts  as  an  insecticide,  especially  for  tbe  San  Jos§  scale, 

A  report  on  the  chestnut  tree  bUght,  J.  Micklebobouqh  {Harrisburg:  Penn. 
Dept.  Forestry,  1909,  pp.  16,  pis.  2).— A  rei)ort  is  given  of  investigations  carried 
on  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  chestnut  tree  disease  {Diaporthe  panuitiea) 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  in  Pennsylvania.  Ac- 
companying the  report  is  an  account  of  the  life  history,  propagation,  and  danj- 
age  already  done  by  this  disease,  and  suggestions  for  remedial  treatment 

The  author  has  not  found  the  blight  north  of  South  Mountain  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley.  In  the  Delaware  Valley  diseased  trees  were  found  at  a  num- 
ber of  places,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  so  destructive  as  in  New  York,  especially 
QU  Lon^  Island, 
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Observatloiis  have  shown  that  the  fungus  is  parasitic  only  on  the  chestnut, 
and  the  variety  Paragon  seems  quite  susceptible.  While  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties are  not  immune,  they  are  more  resistant  than  the  native  ones,  so  far  as 
observed. 

Contribution  to  our  knovledfT^  of  the  willow  Kelampsora  of  Switmerland, 
O.  Schneidbb-Obelli  (Centbl,  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  AhU,  25  {1909),  No.  U-18,  pp. 
4S6-499). — The  author  divides  the  group  morphologically  Into  three  divisions: 
(1)  Teleutospore  membrane  not  thick,  uredospores  long;  (2)  teleutospore  mem- 
brane not  thick,  uredospores  round;  (3)  teleutospore  membrane  at  the  apex 
very  thick,  uredospores  round.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  various  biological 
species  of  Switzerland  is  given. 

A  new  leaf  disease  of  the  pine  (Pinus  silvestris),  £.  MOnch  and  K  von 
TUBCUF  {Natuno.  Ztschr.  Forst  u,  Landw.,  8  {1910),  A'o.  i,  pp,  5M4).— This 
disease,  which  causes  the  needles  to  turn  brown  and  fall  prematurely,  is  de- 
scribed as  due  to  a  new  8i)ecies  of  fungus,  Hendersonia  acicola. 

The  making  and  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  £1  S.  Salmon  {Jour,  Bd. 
Agr.  [London],  16  {1910),  No,  10,  pp.  79S-810,  figs,  /7).— Directions  are  given 
for  making  Bordeaux  mixture  and  suggestions  for  its  proper  application.  The 
author  states  that  the  ready-made  Bordeaux  mixtures  on  the  market  are  not 
so  efficient  as  the  fresh  homemade  mixture,  and  that  the  i)owdered  forms  are 
of  relatively  little  value  as  fungicides. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOMOLOOT. 

fieport  of  territorial  entomologist,  A.  W.  Morrill  {Southwest.  Stockman, 
28  {1909),  No.  25,  pp.  J,  6,  7).— This  is  a  report  on  entomological  conditions  in 
Arizona  with  recommendations  concerning  the  work  of  the  horticultural  com- 
mission. The  Florida,  California,  and  Cuban  conditions  as  related  to  the  pos- 
sible Introduction  of  insect  pests  into  Arizona  are  reviewed,  and  the  value  of 
inspection  in  excluding  dangerous  i)ests,  the  treatment  of  nursery  stock  by 
famigation  or  insecticide  washes,  and  the  defoliation  of  citrus  and  other  white- 
fly  food  plants  are  discussed. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  best  interests  of  citrus  growing  as  an  industry  in 
Arizona  can  be  safeguarded  only  by  an  absolute  quarantine  against  the  im- 
portation of  citrus  nursery  stock  from  all  sections  known  to  be  infested  with 
dangerous  pests.  Such  action  is  recommended  to  the  commission  provided  that 
In  the  judgment  of  Its  members  this  would  receive  the  moral  sup|)ort  of  those 
who  have  iiermaneut  interests  requiring  protection. 

Twenty-fourth  report  of  the  state  entomologist  on  injurious  and  other 
insects  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1908,  E.  F.  Felt  {N.  Y,  State  Mus.  Bui. 
^^^  PP»  206,  pis.  17,  figs.  22). — During  the  season  under  report  fruit  trees  in 
some  sections  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  were  seriously  injured  by  the 
cigar  case  bearer.  The  fall  cankerworm  was  unusually  abundant  and  destruc- 
tive on  eastern  Long  Island  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  The  warm 
dry  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  was  favorable  to  the  unrestricted 
molti plication  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  and  iu  some  cases  infested  orchards  became 
very  badly  affected.  An  unprecedented  outbreak  of  the  grape  blossom  midge 
destroyed  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  on  an  acre  of  Moore  Early 
grapes  at  Fredonla. 

Ravages  by  the  elm-leaf  beetle  were  very  severe  in  many  Hudson  valley  cities 
and  villages.  The  extensive  outbreaks  by  the  green-striped  maple  worm,  pre- 
viously reported,  continued  in  southern  Rensselaer  County.  The  depredations 
bjr  the  spow-white  linden  moth,  previously  reported^  were  CQQtinuod  in  X^^ 
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Catskills  and  extensile  injuries  were  reported  from  the  Adlrondacks.    Scvaity- 
flve  species  of  gall  midges  were  reared  during  the  year. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  life  history  and  habits,  with  descriptions  of  the 
several  stages,  of  the  poplar  sawfly  {Trichiocampus  viminalis)  which  has 
become  rather  abundant  upon  Carolina  poplars  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  also 
of  the  grape  blossom  midge  (Contarinia  johnsoni)  which  was  reared  for  the 
first  time.  An  aphid,  which  has  for  2  or  3  years  caused  more  or  less  injury  to 
gladioli  bulbs  by  weakening  them,  has  been  found  to  represent  a  new  specie 
and  is  here  described  as  Aphis  gladioli.  The  pest  is  apparently  unable  to  breed 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  warehouses,  but  as  spring  advances  and  the 
houses  begin  to  warm  up  in  March  the  aphids  appear  in  large  numbers. 
Fumigation  with  sulphur  has  beeu  found  inefliclent  in  controlling  this  species. 
Two  specimens  of  a  Central  American  cockroach  {Panchlora  hyalina)  are 
reiwrted  to  have  been  taken  in  different  sections  of  Albany.  A  somewhat 
extended  account  is  given  of  the  typhoid  or  housefly,  and  its  biology  and 
relation  to  disease  transmission,  to  which  an  annotated  bibliography  of  80 
titles  is  appended. 

Under  notes  for  the  year  the  author  considers  some  of  the  more  important  out- 
breaks. Of  fruit  tree  insects,  the  occurrence  of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths 
in  Massachusetts,  cankerworms,  cigar  case  bearer,  and  blister  mite  {Eriophtfes 
pyri)  are  noted.  The  grape  root  worm  {Fidia  viticida)  Is  said  to  have  caused 
less  injury  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  shade-tree  insects  reported  upon 
are  the  elm-leaf  miner  {Kalioaysphinga  ulmi),  elm-leaf  beetle  (Galerucella  lute- 
ola),  bagworm,  fall  webworm,  white-marked  tussock  moth,  snow-wliite  linden 
moth  (Ennomos  suMgnariua),  and  spruce  gall  aphid  (Chermes  abieiis).  White 
ants  are  re|)orted  to  have  caused  heavy  losses  In  the  storage  vaults  of  a  New 
York  City  printing  comrmny,  where  they  riddled  blocks  upon  which  the  electro- 
types were  mounted  and  ran  galleries  through  flies  of  back  publications.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  the  occurrence  of  the  com  worm  (Heliothis  armiger)  and 
of  the  work  conducted  in  the  State  against  mosquitoes. 

A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  entomologist  and  of  additions  to  the  collec- 
tions from  October  16,  1907,  to  October  15,  1908,  are  also  given.  In  Appendix 
A  (pp.  71-75),  J.  G.  Needham  describes  two  May  flies  as  Siphlonisca  tprodromUL, 
n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  and  Potamanthus  incqualis  n.  sp.  Appendix  B  (pp.  76-159) 
consists  of  a  catalogue  of  the  descrlljed  Scolytldce  of  America,  north  of  Mexico, 
by  J.  M.  Swaine. 

Some  new  fruit  pests  and  other  bug:  notions,  M.  V.  Slingerlano  ( West.  S.  Y. 
Hart,  Noc.  /Voc,  5i  (1909),  pp.  89-96,  figs.  3).— Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  more  destructive  Insect  i>e8ts  of  the  United 
States  are  of  foreign  origin  and  that  the  Increasing  International  commerce  In 
plants  and  .fruits  Is  yearly  adding  to  the  list  of  injurious  insects  in  this 
country. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  occurrence  of  a  plum  leaf  miner  iNcpficula  slinger- 
landclla),  which  recently  appeared  In  destructive  numbers  in  a  large  plum  and 
prune  orchard  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  insect  attacks  only  plum  and  prune 
foliage,  pears  and  apples  nearby  showing  no  mines.  A  red  bug  (HeterocordylMs 
malinus)  appeared  during  1908  and  destroyed  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
Greenings,  Pound  Sweets,  and  Ben  Davis  ai>ple8  In  an  orchard  near  Syracuse, 
and  practically  the  whole  crop  of  Greenings  in  an  orcliard  near  Ithaca  was 
punctured  to  death  by  the  bugs  and  dropped  soon  after  the  fruit  set.  Its 
destructive  work  Is  said  to  have  l)een  practically  all  accomplished  in  May. 
Other  species  briefly  considered  are  an  apple  seed  pest,  brown-tail  oioth,  San 
JosO  scale,  codling  moth,  and  lesser  apple  worm. 
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[Monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  zoologry],  H.  A.  Subface  (ZooL  Bui, 
Penn.  DepU  Agr„  7  (1909),  No8.  i,  pp.  SSI;  2,  pp.  S5-64;  S,  pp.  67-96;  4,  pp. 
99-128;  5,  pp.  1S2-160;  6,  pp.  168-192;  7,  pp.  195-22Ii) .—In  these  numbers  are 
coDsidered,  respectively,  plant  pest  treatment ;  short  articles  on  economic  ento- 
mology ;  nursery  and  orchard  inspection,  etc. ;  fumigation,  the  cont»'ol  of  plant 
pests,  and  bee  keeping;  fumigation  of  buildings,  and  hunting  and  game  laws; 
results  of  experiments  with  lime-sulphur  solution,  and  how  to  destroy  San 
Jos6  scale;   and  reports  of  Pennsylvania  orchard  inspectors. 

Spermatogenesis  in  Acridid»  and  Locustidas,  H.  S.  Davis  {Bui.  Mus. 
Compar.  ZooL,  53  {1908)  No.  2,  pp.  59-158,  pU.  9,  figs.  7;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1909,  No.  6,  p.  713). — ^A  full  account  is  given  of  sperma- 
togenesis in  Dissosteira  Carolina,  with  notes  on  points  of  special  interest  in  six 
other  species  studied. 

Catalogrue  of  the  Hemiptera  (Heteroptera),  with  biological  and  anatomi- 
cal references,  lists  of  food  plants  and  parasites,  etc.,  G.  W.  Kiricxldy 
{Berlin,  1909,  vol.  1,  pp.  XL+392;  rev.  in  Ent.  News,  21  {1910),  No.  3,  pp. 
HO-l^S). — This  volume  deals  with  the  Cimicidte  (Pentatomidae),  which  in- 
cludes the  families  which  have  been  known  as  Pentatomidse,  Scutellerldie,  and 
Cydnidse.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  discussion  on  nomenclature  and  an  analytical 
table  of  families.    The  review  is  by  E.  P.  Van  Duzee. 

Chinch  bug,  J.  B.  Parkeb  {Kansas  8ta.  Circ.  5,  pp.  6,  fig.  1).—A  brief  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  chinch  bug  and  means  for  its  control.  In  1909  it  was  the 
source  of  much  damage  in  the  com  belt  of  the  State,  the  loss  in  the  counties 
Infested  being  estimated  at  from  5  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop.  The  damage  was 
reported  to  be  heaviest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  belt,  particularly  in  Sum- 
ner County,  where  the  estimates  varied  from  20  to  85  per  cent  of  the  com  crop. 

Investigations  showed  that  the  fungus  disease  due  to  Sporotrichum  globu- 
liferum,  though  present  among  the  bugs,  does  not  always  control  them.  It  is 
recommended  that  comstalks,  instead  of  being  bumed,  be  plowed  under  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter.  As  soon  as  the  grass  becomes  thoroughly  dry,  fire  should 
be  run  over  all  pastures,  meadows,  roadsides,  and  waste  lands  on  which  are 
found  blnestem,  bunch  grass,  or  other  native  clump-forming  grasses,  in  which 
the  chinch  bug  may  hibernate. 

The  com  and  cotton  root  louse  in  South  Carolina,  A.  F.  Conradi  {South 
Carolina  8ta.  RpU  1909,  pp.  5 /-65).— Following  complaints  of  injury  by  this 
pest  during  1908,  ini^estlgations  have  been  conducted  since  the  spring  of  1909 
at  Marion  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department. 
During  1909  the  damage  was  more  severe  than  in  1908  and  besides  the  heavy 
infestation  in  Marion  County,  reports  of  injury  were  received  from  Sumter, 
Saluda,  Colleton,  and  Lee  counties. 

During  the  investigation  3  forms  of  attendant  ants  were  found,  namely, 
Lasius  niger  amcricanus,  Pheidole  dentata  commutata,  and  L.  claviger,  the  first 
named  being  the  most  common,  and  one  or  more  of  the  3  species  being  in  at- 
tendance in  nearly  all  cases.  Records  were  made  of  the  food  plants  of  the 
aphis,  principally  from  the  vicinity  of  Marion,  an  annotated  list  being  given 
of  the  25  host  plants  discovered. 

The  com  root  louse  was  found  to  be  most  injurious  in  localities  where  crops 
are  not  rotated.  If  the  field  is  frequently  stirred  after  plowing  and  before 
planting,  it  will  destroy  volunteer  plants  upon  which  early  colonies  depend  for 
sbbslstence.  Winter  plowing  is  considered  to  be  the  most  practical  method  of 
controlling  the  pest  in  South  Carolina  where  no  crop  rotation  is  easily  adapta- 
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ble  for  controlling  it.    It  is  also  recommended  that  some  quick  acting  fertilizer 
be  applied  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Scale  insects  injurious  in  Nebraska  durincr  1906-7,  H.  S.  Smith  (Ami. 
Rpt,  Nehr.  Hort,  Soc,,  S9  (1908),  pp.  150-160,  figs,  6).— Previously  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  1146). 

Peach  tree  borer,  A.  F.  Conradi  and  W.  A.  Thomas  (Souih  CaroUna  Sta. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  12Ji-127,  figs.  5).— Continuing  data  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
21,  p.  157),  the  pupation  and  emergence  of  the  pest  during  1908  are  shown  by 
means  of  charts. 

Catalogrus  dipterorum,  C.  Kebt^sz  {Caialogus  dipterorum,  Leipsic,  1902, 
voU.  1,  pp.  SSO;  2,  pp.  950;  Budapest.  1008,  vol.  3,  pp.  367;  1009,  vols.  4,  pp.  W; 
5,  pp.  200;  6,  pp.  362).— A  catalog  of  the  dlptera  of  the  world.  Volume  1  talus 
up  the  Sclarldae,  Mycetophilid»,  Bibienid«e,  Chironomidw,  Stenoxenidse,  Culic- 
idae,  Ptychopteridae.  Dixidfe,  Blepharoceridae,  Simulldse,  Orphnephilidtt,  P?y- 
chodfds,  and  RhyphidaB;  volume  2,  the  Cecidomyildie,  Llmnobiidae.  Tipulids, 
and  Cylindrotomidse;  volume  3,  the  Stratiomylidffi,  Erinnlds,  C<Bnomyiidje, 
Tabanidie,  Pnntophthalmldffi.  and  Rhagionidse;  volume  4,  the  Oncodid«B,  Neme- 
strlnldsp.  Mydaldae.  ApioceridiB,  and  Asilldae;  volume  5,  the  Bombyliidie,  Tliere- 
vidte.  and  Omphralldfe;  and  volume  6,  the  EmpididsB,  Dolichopodidie,  and 
Musidoridfe. 

Stomoxys  calcitrans  and  Argentine  cattle,  L.  Iches  {Bui.  8oc.  \at.  AccUtn. 
France,  56  (1909),  pp.  lOJ^-lll;  abs.  in  Jour.  Econ.  Ewt.,  2  {1909),  So.  4,  p. 
305). — The  stable  fly  is  reported  to  be  the  source  of  great  annoyance  to  cattle 
in  the  province  of  Santa  F^.  In  an  investigation  made  in  1908  the  author  foand 
the  pest  breeding  in  the  portions  of  screenings  and  chaff,  left  in  the  threshing 
of  flax  and  wheat,  which  were  near  the  soil  and  undergoing  fermentation. 

The  development  of  Trypanosoma  brucei  in  Olossina  fusca,  G.  Kcysseutz 
and  M.  Mayeb  {Arch.  Schiffs  u.  Tropen  Hyg.,  12  {1908),  No.  13,  pp.  532-435; 
abs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  [London^,  12  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  157).— The 
authors  were  able  to  experiment  only  with  adult  flies  caught  In  the  open  and 
which  had  apimrently  already  bitten  animals.  They  found  that  such  flies 
when  fed  on  infected  animals  yieldeii  no  higher  percentage  of  infection  than 
those  fed  on  healthy  dogs  or  even  not  fed  at  all.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  trypanosomes  can  develop  within  the  fly  only  once  during  the  life  cycle  of 
the  latter  and  that  infection  can  occur  only  on  the  flrst  occasion  on  which  the 
fly  sucks  blood.    About  10  per  cent  of  the  flies  caught  proved  to  be  infected. 

The  forms  of  the  trypanosomes  found  were  always  found  in  the  proven- 
triculus,  and  also  in  the  protioscis  and  fore  and  hind  intestine.  The  authors 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  imrasltes  which  they  found  adhering  to  the 
walls  of  the  proboscis  near  the  opening  of  the  salivary  le^ands  and  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  flies  are  mechanically  Inoculated  at  the  time  of  biting. 

Measures  sugrgrested  aerainst  the  Argentine  ant  as  a  household  pest,  W. 
Newell  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  324-332.  pi.  /,  fig.  /).— Thisis 
an  account  of  simple  measures  which,  in  the  course  of  2  years'  observations, 
the  author  has  found  to  be  effective.  In  discussing  direct  methods  of  destruc- 
tion, attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  measures  which  will  destroy  the  queens 
are  necessary.  Observations  indicate  that  1  per  cent  or  less  of  the  worlters  in 
a  colony  can  keep  the  remaining  Individuals  fully  supplied  with  food. 

In  winter  trapping,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  habit  of  the  ant  colonies  to 
segregate  or  combine  In  the  autumn,  preiMiratory  to  passing  the  winter  as  large 
colonies,  containing  thousands  of  workers  and  lar%'ffi  and  dozens  or  even  hon- 
dreds  of  queens.  These  large  colonies  seek  their  domicile  in  well -protected 
locatiQRs  favorable  for  passing  the  wlntef.    jis  >farm  situations  are  particn- 
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larty  attractive  to  them,  about  the  first  of  October  an  ordinary  dry  febcklS  t>dx, 
about  2  by  2  by  3  ft.  may  be  filled  with  cotton  seed  and  straw,  or  other  pbrCuS 
vegetable  material,  and  placed  near  the  center  of  an  ordinary  city  lot  or  ^f- 
den.  If  the  top  be  left  exposed  to  the  weather  the  contents  will  l)ecome  moi&i 
and  the  center  of  the  mass  become  very  warm  as  decay  proceeda  This  pre- 
sents a  nesting  situation  so  attractive  to  the  ants  that  practically  all  colonies 
within  a  radius  of  30  or  40  yds.  take  up  their  abode  in  it  as  cool  weather 
approaches.  The  number  of  fertile  queens,  which,  during  the  winter  of  1908, 
occupied  a  trap  formed  in  this  way  is  conservatively  estimated  as  upwards 
of  1.000.  In  January,  the  craclcs  in  the  box  were  closed  tightly,  the  top  cov- 
ered with  a  waterproof  canvas,  and  a  pound  or  two  of  carbon  blsulphid 
poured  Into  the  box  to  destroy  the  colony.  **  So  effective  has  this  winter 
trapping  appeared  to  be  that  we  fully  believe  that  if  it  were  carried  out 
uniformly  by  the  residents  of  several  or  more  contiguous  city  bloclcs  acting 
In  cooijeration,  few  if  any  other  measures  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  pest 
in  reasonable  check.** 

While  much  can  be  accomplished  by  destroying  colonies  during  the  summer 
months,  steady  and  pei'sistent'  effort  Is  necessary,  as  the  colonies  are  of  coni- 
liaratively  small  size  and  occur  in  every  conceivable  situation.  Much  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  carl>on  disulphid,  decoy  logs  near  which  jars  of 
honey  have  been  placed,  etc.  **  Sweetened  preparations  of  soluble  arsenic 
are  of  little  direct  use*,  as  they  kill  the  majority  of  the  foraging  workers  taking, 
them  and  little,  if  any,  of  the  poison  reaches  the  colony  proper,"  In  actual 
test,  the  author  found  tape  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  to  successfully 
repel  the  ants  for  11  months  without  being  renewed.  *'  Experiments  have 
shown  that  solutions  of  sugar  or  molasses  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
arsenic  can  be  used  to  drive  the  ants  from  a  room  which  the  foragers  persist 
to  visiting.  The  best  solution  of  this  kind  Is  made  as  follows:  White  arsenic, 
i  gm. ;  cane  sugar.  20  gm. ;  and  water,  100  cc." 

The  Insect  and  other  galls  of  plants  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  C.  Houard  {Lcs  Zoocccidies  dvs  Planics  d'Europe  ei  du  Bassin  de  la 
Mediteran^e,  Paris,  1908,  vols.  i.  pp,  J-56V;  2,  pp,  513-l2Jil,  pis.  2,  ffgs.  1365; 
rt^v.  in  Science,  n.  «rr.,  31  (1910),  No,  78.J,  pp.  27,  28).— In  this  work  the  cecidia 
are  grouped  with  reference  to  the  host  i)lant  Instead  of  under  the  insects  or 
other  animals  which  cause  their  formation.  *'  The  host  plants  are  arranged  In 
accordance  with  Engler  and  Prartti's  Pflanzenf ami  lien  and  under  each  species 
are  given  the  cecidia  which  occur  ui)on  It.  with  cross  references  for  those  species 
of  cecidia  which  occur  on  more  than  one  host.  Each  family  of  host  plants  is 
preceded  with  a  r^sum^  of  the  characters  of  the  cecidia  which  occur  upon  Its 
species.  The  work  records  a  total  of  6,239  si)ecies,  with  descriptions  of 
each.  ,  .  . 

"Following  each  species  of  cecidia  are  the  references  to  the  bibliography. 
Each  species  is  also  accompanied  by  abbreviations  which  explain  the  part  of  the 
plant  on  which  it  occurs,  whether  it  is  simple  or  compound,  whether  the 
metamorphosis  occurs  in  the  cecidia  or  in  the  ground,  the  time  required  for  its 
complete  development,  and  the  geographical  distribution.  .  .  .  About  one-third 
of  the  known  genera  of  American  cecidia  are  also  common  to  Europe,  but  only 
a  very  few  species  are  common  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  .  .  . 

**The  work  also  Includes  a  bibliographical  index  of  nearly  400  authors  and 
about  1,200  titles,  index  tables  giving  the  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species 
of  the  organisms  which  cause  the  cecidia,  and  the  families,  genera,  ^ud  species 
of  the  host  plants." 
The  review  is  by  M.  T.  Cook, 
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Insects  injurious  to  strawberries,  J.  B.  Smith  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Bui,  225, 
pp.  5-37,  pis.  2,  figs,  9), — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  important  part  whidi 
Insects  play  in  the  fertilization  of  the  strawberry,  and  gi^^es  notes  on  the  life 
history,  habits,  and  means  of  control  of  injurious  insects. 

The  strawberry  weevil  appeared  in  Cumberland  County  in  1893  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  attract  attention  and  has  each  year  since  cansed  injury  at  some 
point  in  the  southern  counties,  the  pine  l)arren  areas  having  been  most  affected. 
It  has  seldom  been  abundant  in  the  same  locality  for  more  than  2  or  3  years 
in  succession,  after  which  there  may  be  a  period  of  equal  or  greater  length 
during  which  it  does  not  appear.  It  is  shown  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
buds  of  staminate  varieties  only,  following  which  the  weevil  crawls  down  the 
stem  and  punctures  it  about  ^  in.  below  the  bud  so  that  the  latter  withers  and 
drops  to  the  ground  in  a  few  days.  Injury  is  not  confined  to  the  strawl)erry. 
but  as  the  cultivated  varieties  are  the  earliest  suitable  plant  that  appears  they 
are  first  attacked,  and  later,  dewberries  and  various  blackberries  as  well  as  wild 
strawberries.  The  injury  has  often  l)een  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  the  early 
buds  and  occasionally  higher.  The  fact  that  plants  sprayed  with  Bordeanx 
mixture  and  Paris  green  are  less  injured  than  the  unsprayed,  is  attributed  to 
the  repellent  action  of  the  mixture.  Remedial  measures  suggested  include  the 
use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  greeu  (4  lbs.  of  copi)er  sulphate^  4  lbs.  of 
lime  and  50  gal.  of  water,  with  1  lb.  of  Paris  green  or  5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  every  125  gal.  of  Bordeaux)  just  before  the  blossoming  begins;  the  mowing 
and  burning  of  the  vines  as  soon  as  picking  is  over  (l)efore  July  1) ;  or  the 
covering  of  the  rows  with  muslin  or  other  light  fabric.  It  is  thought  tliat  a 
much  better  prospect  for  avoiding  injury  lies  in  the  selection  of  pistillate  vari- 
eties for  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  with  a  profusely  flowering  staminate  variety  as 
a  pollenizer.  Clean  culture  is  highly  important  as  is  the  destruction  of  all  wild 
blackberries  and  raspberry  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  strawberry  patches.  The 
author  considers  it  safer  not  to  use  a  mulch  unless  the  advantages  from  mulch- 
ing counterbalance  the  Injury  from  the  weevil  attack.  The  planting  of  very 
profusely  flowering  varieties  so  that  there  may  be  enough  to  feed  the  beetles 
and  make  a  crop  as  well,  and  the  planting  of  an  early  profusely  flowering 
variety  as  a  trap  crop  and  burning  this,  are  also  suggested.  Catolaceus  aHtko- 
nomi  and  ^igalphu^  rirgimensis  were  bred  in  small  numbers  from  the  pest. 

The  strawberry  leaf  roller,  though  distributed  throughout  the  State,  is  much 
more  abundant  south  of  the  red-shale  soil,  but  injurious  only  on  the  lighter 
soils  of  Burlington  and  other  southern  counties.  The  species,  apparently  of 
Euro|>ean  origin,  occurs  at  the  i)re8ent  time  from  Canada  to  Virginia  and  prob- 
ably farther  south,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  moths  appear 
in  the  fields  during  May  and  de|)osit  eggs  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves, 
about  70  eggs  being  der)08lted  by  each  female.  These  hatch  In  from  5  to  7  daysw 
The  larvie  wander  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  as  soon  as  liatched,  and,  for 
a  day  or  two,  feed  openly  without  protection,  gnawing  into  tlie  vein  or  along- 
side so  as  to  weaken  the  tissue.  They  then  begin  to  draw  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  leaf  or  lobe  together  by  means  of  fine  silken  threads,  to  form  a  shelter, 
within  which  they  feed,  making  the  fold  more  secure  and  sometimes  actually 
making  a  roll  of  an  entire  leaf.  The  lari'al  stage  lasts  for  about  4  weeks  and 
the  pupal  for  9  or  10  days,  thus  requiring  a  period  of  from  42  to  50  days  for 
development  from  egg  to  Imago.  Tliere  are  3  broods  during  the  jrear,  the  third 
hibornnting  in  the  pupal  stage.  While  the  flrst  brood,  the  moths  of  wiiich 
apitear  In  the  strawberry  field  during  the  last  days  of  June  and  early  July,  Is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  strawberries,  the  second  and  third  may  be  more 
abundant  on  the  blackt>erry  and  raspberry,    Their  injuries  on  tliese  latter 
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plants  are  all  caused  after  midsuramer.  On  strawberries  only  the  first  brood 
is  really  Injurious  in  New  Jerj>ey,  tlie  second  brood  seeming  to  be  controlled  by 
natural  checks,  and  the  third  finding  so  much  food  and  growing  so  slowly  that 
the  plants  do  not  show  the  effects  of  the  feeding.  On  varieties  in  which  the 
foliage  is  thin  and  scant,  the  injury  is  serious  and  may  reach  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  and  an  impairment  of  25  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  remainder. 
An  iehneumonid  parasite  {Porizon  cooki)  was  bred  from  the  larra  but  does 
not  occur  in  sufl9cient  numbers  to  be  of  much  importance.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  bearing  patches,  injury  can  be  completely  prevented  by  a  single,  prop- 
erly timed  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  lbs.  to  100  gal. 
of  water.  Spraying  should  be  done  within  a  week  after  the  moths  are  noticed 
In  the  field,  and  just  about  the  time  when  they  are  becoming  abundant.  By 
that  time  the  eggs  first  laid  will  be  hatched,  but  no  leaves  will  yet  be  folded. 
This  date  is  usually  about  May  10  in  the  southern  counties  and  about  May  15 
In  Burlington  and  Camden  counties. 

The  strawberry  root  louse  (Aphis  forhesi)  occurs  in  Injurious  numbers  In  the 
light  sandy  soils  of  the  pine  barren  regions  In  the  State,  but  is  exceptional  and 
seasonal.  In  New  Jersey  it  usually  winters  in  the  egg  stage.  Hatching  out 
early  in  April,  the  larv»  begin  feeding  on  the  leaves,  and  as  they  grow  work 
their  way  down  to  the  tender  foliage  of  the  crown  and  feed  there,  until  in  from 
12  to  15  days  they  are  full-grown  and  ready  to  reproduce.  If  the  survival  of 
the  winter  eggs  Is  unusually  heavy  the  crown  may  becin  to  show  the  effects  of 
feeding  when  the  second  brood  develops,  especially  if  there  are  but  few  ants  to 
transfer  them  to  the  roots,  and  this  injury  may  become  noticeable  in  the  failure 
of  the  plants  to  develop.  In  a  field  containing  many  ant  colonies  even  a  slight 
original  Infestation  may  become  serious.  As  this  aphis,  so  far  as  known,  occurs 
only  on  cultivated  strawberry  plants,  land  upon  which  strawberries  have  not 
been  grown  for  2  years  will  be  free  from  infestation.  If  Infested  plants  must 
be  used  they  should  be  dipped,  before  planting,  In  a  strong  tobacco  decoction. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  no  unhatched  eggs  are  on  the  vines  this  must  be 
done  between  April  15  and  October  1,  as  the  eggs  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
dip.  Directions  are  also  given  for  the  fumigation  of  plants  with  hydrocyanlc- 
acld  gas,  1  oz.  of  potassium  cyanld,  2  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  oz.  of  water 
per  100  cu.  ft.  of  space  being  recommended,  with  an  exposure  of  10  minutes. 

Complaints  of  injury  by  the  strawberry  white  fly  (Aleyrodes  packardi)  are 
said  to  have  occasionally  come  from  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  State.  The 
strawberry  leaf  beetle  {Typophorus  quadrinotatus)  which  occurs  throughout 
the  State  was  Injurious  in  1909  through  a  limited  aresi,  but  has  not  often  ap- 
peared In  harmful  numbers.  White  grubs  (May  beetles)  and  2  species  of  Har- 
palus  are  also  mentioned  as  attacking  strawberries. 

[The  rose  chafer,  grape-berry  moth,  and  steel  beetle],  L.  R.  Taft  (Miehi- 
gan  Sta,  RpU  1009,  p.  i57).— The  experiments  conducted  during  the  last  2  or  3 
years  Indicate  that  using  3  to  5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  50  gal.  of  water,  to 
which  a  quart  of  cheap  molasses  has  been  added,  will  destroy  the  rose  chafer 
and  prevent  serious  Injury  to  grai)es.  If  the  application  is  made  when  the 
beetles  appear  in  numbers  they  will  leave  the  leaves  and  feed  upon  the  poisoned 
water. 

The  grape-berry  moth  Is  reported  to  have  caused  considerable  injury  In  1907. 
A  large  number  of  growers  have  found  that  the  pest  can  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead  just  before  the  blossoms  open  and  again  when  the 
fruit  has  set. 

The  steel  beetle  sometimes  api)ears  in  large  numbers  as  the  buds  are  swelling 
and  canaes  Injury  by  eating  out  the  center  of  the  bud,  thus  preventing  the 
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jcrowth  of  the  new  shootfi.    It  can  be  controlled,  however,  by  spraylnj?  regularly 
with  arsenate  of  lead. 

Bpnjing  experiments,  J.  Troop  and  0.  G.  Woodbury  (ffuliana  St  a.  Rpi. 
190i9,  pp.  43,  44). — One  hundred  and  flfty-fonr  4  to  r>  year  old  trees  which  were 
quite  uniformly  infested  by  San  Jos^  scjile  were  sprayed  on  March  7  aad  8, 
four  commercial  products  beinj?  used.  **  Target  brand,  contrarj-  to  the  writCT's 
former  experience  with  this  remedy,  made  a  stable  emulsion  with  water  imme- 
diately upon  mixing  and  proved  very  efficient  against  the  scale.  Bogarfs 
sulphur  comimund  did  not  emulsify  satisfactorily  and  was  very  inefficient  as 
a  scale  destroyer.  The  two  brands  of  lime  sulphur  [Grasselli  and  Niagara] 
both  diluted  easily,  but  were  not  quite  equally  effective." 

Spraying  trees  for  the  elm  scale,  S.  B.  Doten  {Nevada  8ta,  Circ  6,  pp.  fi, 
flgs.  3 ) . — This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  European  elm  scale  and  its  control,  a 
more  extensive  account  of  which  haS^een  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p. 
(555). 

Experiments  show  that  it  is  readily  destroyed  through  spraying  with  a  mix- 
ture of  20  lbs.  of  quicklime,  15  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  50  gal.  of  water. 
As  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  turns  the  ])aint  of  houses  and  fences  black,  it  lias 
been  found  advisable  to  use  kerosene  emulsions  on  cork  elms  close  to  dwelling 
houses. 

Sprairing,  L.  R.  Tatt  {Michiifan  8ta.  Rpt.  1909.  pp,  150,  151).— A  brief 
account  of  the  spraying  work  carried  on  during  the  year  under  report 

A  chemical  studj  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  L.  L.  Van  Sltke,  C  C 
Hedges,  and  A.  W.  Boswobth  {Sew  York  State  8ta,  Bui  319,  pp.  58^1-^/8). -The 
work  descriljed  in  this  bulletin  was  undertalten  for  the  purpoFes  of  learning  <1) 
how  the  comix)sltion  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  influenced  by  conditions  of 
preparation  and  (2)  what  is  the  composition  of  various  commercial  prepara- 
tions. Prerm  rat  ions  were  made  containing  125  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  52,  60,  and  65 
lbs.,  respectively,  of  pure  lime.    The  general  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

**  The  siieciflc  gravity  or  density  of  the  preparation  and  the  amount  of  .sulphnr 
and  calcium  In  solution  increased  with  the  amount  of  lime  used. 

"  When  the  largest  amount  of  lime  was  used,  the  compound  present  was 
mostly  calcium  tetrasulphld  (CaS^) ;  when  the  smallest  amount  of  lime  was 
used,  the  mixture  was  more  nearly  pentasulphid  (CaS»). 

"  In  the  undissolved  portion  or  sediment,  free  sulphur  was  present  in  largest 
amounts  when  the  smallest  amount  of  lime  was  used,  and  the  amount  decreased 
when  larger  amounts  of  lime  were  used.  Calcium  sulphite  was  present  in 
smallest  amounts  when  the  least  amount  of  lime  was  used." 

DiflTerent  mixtures  were  also  boiled  45,  60,  and  90  minutes,  with  the  following 
results: 

**  The  largest  amount  of  soluble  sulphlds  was  formed  by  boiling  about  1  honr, 
especial ly  when  the  largest  amount  of  lime  was  used. 

••  In  c:enei*al,  increaped  length  of  boiling  decreases  the  amount  of  thiosnlphate 
and  increases  the  amount  of  sulphite. 

**  The  amomit  of  sediment  increases  with  length  of  boiling,  owing  to  increased 
formation  of  calcium  sulphite,  etc.  The  amount  of  free  sulphur  in  sediment 
de(»re«ses  with  length  of  l)oilIng." 

An  examination  was  made  of  concentrated  home-made  mixtures  and  of 
dilute  mixtures  prepared  according  to  the  formula  15  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  20 
lbs.  of  commercial  lime,  but  the  results  were  not  as  satlsfat»tory  as  in  case  of 
the  other  preiwratlons  already  described,  probably  l)ecause  of  the  use  of  Impure 
lime.    In  the  case  of  the  15;  20  formula,  the  sulphld  compounds  of  calcium 
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appear  to  be  decomposed,  forming  com])oimds  containing  mucli  less  sulphur  than 
the  tetrasulphid  (CaS4). 

A  concentrated  solution  was  diluted  to  50  gal.,  using  8  gal.  of  water  for  1 
gal.  of  concentrate,  and  10  lbs.  of  lime  then  added.  **The  amount  of  Rulphid 
ftulpbur  was  decreased,  while  thiosulphate  was  increased  with  formation  of 
free  sulphur.  The  higher  sulphids  of  calcium  were  decomposed,  forming  com- 
pounds containing  less  sulphur.  The  changes  thus  caused  may  be  so  great  as 
to  seriously  decrease  the  insecticldal  power  of  the  mixture. 

"When  nearly  pure  lime  is  used,  the  sediment  consists  largely  of  calcium 
sulphite  (CaSOs),  free  sulphur,  hydroxid,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  can  be 
added  to  fresh  amounts  of  sulphur  and  lime  in  making  additional  wash.  This 
should  not  be  done  when  the  lime  used  contains  magnesium  compounds. 

''Magnesium  oxid  does  not  form  sulphids  when  boiled  wtlh  sulphur.  Some 
limited  action  takes  place  which  results  in  producing  hydrogen-sulphid  gas. 
Wh«i.magneeium  oxld  Is  present  in  lime,  it  tends  to  decomi>o8e  and  decrease 
the  amount  of  sulphids  of  calcium  found.  Hydrogen  su1i)hid  gas  thus  produced 
is  poisonous  and  may  affect  unfavorably  the  person  who  handles  the  mixture 
during  t>oiling. 

"  Several  samples  of  each  of  four  different  brands  of  solutions  were  examined. 
One.  brand  contained  varying  amounts  of  sediment,  one  sample  nearly  20  per 
cent.  The  percentage  of  soluble  sulphids  was  found  to  vary  from  16.5  to  25.6; 
in  most  cases  the  percentage  was  between  23  and  24.  The  sulphid  compounds 
present  were  tetrasulphid  (CaSi)  and  pentasulphld  (CaS»),  the  proportions 
varying  somewhat;  on  an  average,  the  two  compounds  were  present  in  approxi- 
mately equal  proportions. 

"  One  sample  of  a  dry  powder  was  examined,  the  result  showing  that  at  the 
price  charged  the  cost  Is  higher  than  In  case  of  the  commercial  solutions." 

Concentrated  lime-sulphur  mixtures,  P.  J.  Parrott  (^cm?  York  State  Sta. 
Bui.  320,  pp.  419-4S8,  fig,  1), — ^Tests  of  these  mixtures  are  rejwrted  and  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Field  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  the  sediment  of  a  commercial  llme- 
snlphur  mixture  in  controlling  the  San  Jos^  scale  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
soluble portion  possesses  very  weak,  if  any,  Insecticldal  proi)ertie8  on  this  pest. 
The  sulphur  sprays  derive  their  chief  insecticldal  value  from  the  soluble  lime- 
sulphur  compounds.  The  addition  of  the  sediment  of  a  commercial  or  home- 
made lime-sulphur  wash  as  extra  material  has  apparently  no  detrimental  In- 
fluence on  the  effectiveness  of  the  clear  solution.  The  strength  of  the  diluted 
preparation  should  be  based  on  the  clear  solution. 

**On  the  basis  of  reasonable  efficiency  and  cost,  the  strengths  of  effective  mix- 
tures for  the  San  Jos^  scale,  using  a  lime-sulphur  solution  testing  33**  B.,  range 
from  1  gal.  of  the  concentrate  diluted  with  8  gal.  of  water  to  1  gal.  of  the 
solution  diluted  with  11  gal.  of  water.  In  orchards  where  the  scale  Is  not 
thoroughly  controlled,  the  stronger  mixtures  are  recommended.  For  spraying 
for  the  blister-mite,  a  dilution  of  1  gal.  of  the  concentrate  to  11  gal.  of  water 
makes  an  effective  spray. 

**  Present  evidence  Indicates  that  the  common  spraying  arsenlcals  do  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  value  of  lime-sulphur  mixtures.  In  spraying  for  the  scale  or 
blister-mite,  an  arsenical  In  the  usual  amount  for  orchard  treatment  may  ap- 
parently be  safely  added  to  a  diluted  sulphur  solution  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  bud-moth  and  casebearers,  which  are  now  very  destructive  in  many 
apple  orchards. 

**The  second  year's  experiments  with  the  home-made  concentrated  llme-sul- 
phur  wash  gave  satisfactory  results  on  the  scale  and  bllster-mlte.  The  different 
preparations  showed  some  variation  In  the  density  of  the  solution  and  In  the 
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quantity  of  sediment,  requiring  the  use  of  a  hydrometer  to  obtain  diluted  mix* 
turefl  of  definite  strength.  This  method  of  preparing  a  snlphur  spray  has  se?- 
eral  advantages,  and  should  be  tested  by  fruit  growers  owning  suitable  cook- 
ing outfits,  to  determine  its  applicability  under  their  own  conditions.** 

Composition  and  use  of  lime-sulphur  washes,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  State 
Sta.  Buls.  319,  320,  popular  ed.,  pp.  13), — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  bulletins  noted 
above. 

Inspection  of  nursery  stock,  S.  B.  Doten  {Nevada  8ta,  Oirc.  5,  pp.  2)-— 
The  text  of  the  Nevada  law  relating  to  the  Inspection  of  nursery  stock,  whicb 
was  approved  March  25,  1909,  is  given.  All  shipments  into  the  State  of  nursery 
and  orchard  stock  must  l>ear  certificates  of  inspection  stating  ttiat  they  are  free 
from  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

Seport  of  the  economic  soolofirist,  H.  A.  Subface  {Ann.  RpL  Penn.  Dept. 
Agr.,  IJf  {1908),  pp.  129-197).— An  account  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  year 
including  lists  by  counties  of  the  nurseries  inspected  and  licensed. 

A  code  of  colors  for  the  use  of  naturalists,  artists,  etc,  P.  Klincksisck 
and  T.  Valette  {Code  des  Couleura  d  V Usage  des  Naturalistes,  Artistes,  Com- 
meroants  et  Industriels.  Paris,  1908,  pp.  86,  pis.  50;  rev.  in  Pomona  Jour.  Ent., 
1  {1909),  No.  4,  p.  7^).— This  is  a  book  of  32  pages  of  text  and  50  plates  on 
heavy  paper,  containing  720  block  colors  and  a  table  of  the  10  principal  colors 
in  18  languages. 

FOODS— EUHAH  NTTTBITION. 

Food  and  drug  products,  1909,  J.  P.  Street  {Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt. 
1909-10,  pt.  2,  pp.  163-280).— A  total  of  1,630  samples  of  food  products  and 
drugs  were  examined,  of  which  the  bulk  were  collected  by  the  station  or  by  the 
state  dairy  commissioner.  Of  the  materials  examined,  986  were  not  found  to 
be  adulterated,  while  404  were  considered  adulterated  or  below  standard  and 
139  compound.  The  food  materials  included  among  others  breakfast  foodK 
coffee,  condensed  milk,  dessert  preparations,  gelatin.  Jelly  powders,  grape  jnlce. 
lard,  flavoring  extracts,  olive  oil,  peanut  oil,  sardines,  sausage,  sirup,  codfish, 
and  "  temperance  beverages."  In  the  discussion  of  the  anal3rtical  data,  the 
character  of  the  materials,  the  validity  of  tlie  claims  made  for  special  food 
products,  and  similar  topics  are  considered. 

In  the  case  of  breakfast  foods,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  ready-to-serve  brands 
contain  considerably  more  soluble  carboliydrates  than  the  other  sorts  and  also 
more  soluble  ash,  which  is  due  to  added  salt  The  ready-to-s«*ve  materials 
were  found  to  be  the  more  expensive,  "  on  the  average  costing  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  other  fooda  In  each  class  the  corn  foods  are  the  cheapest  per 
calorie  and  the  wheat  foods  the  most  expensive." 

Gelatin,  as  the  author  points  out,  is  derived  from  collagen,  the  chi^  con- 
stituent of  connective  tissue.  "By  proper  treatment  any  form  of  connective 
tissue  can  be  made  to  yield  gelatin.  Hide  clippings  yield  glue,  a  crude  form  of 
gelatin,  and  much  commercial  gelatin  Is  simply  a  purified  glue,  derived  from 
such  a  source.  Isinglass,  obtained  from  the  swimming  bladder  of  the  sturgetHi 
and  other  fish,  is  the  purest  form  of  gelatin.  The  gelatin  obtained  from  calves* 
fset,  free  from  bone,  is  also  of  high  quality. 

"Gelatin  is  very  soluble  in  l>oiling  water,  and  on  cooling  sets  into  a  jelly. 
This  jellying  will  occur  in  a  solution  containing  as  little  as  1  per  cent  of  gel- 
atin. .  .  . 

"The  cost  of  gelatin  naturally  depends  upon  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived,  tliat  from  calves'  feet  being  much  more  expulsive  tiian  the  usual  coo^ 
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mercial  gelatin,  and  that  from  isinglass  being  even  more  costly.  Ordinary 
chemical  analysis  reveals  little  as  to  the  source  of  the  gelatin,  and  in  .  .  . 
(the  examination  reportedl  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  that  problem. 
A  high  ash  would  indicate  an  imperfect  method  of  manufacture,  and  a  low 
nitrogen  content  an  ihipure  article,  but  neither  of  these  determinations  affords 
definite  information  as  to  the  quality  of  the  gelatin." 

Of  the  16  samples  examined,  6  did  not  satisfy  the  established  standard,  or 
were  of  short  weight. 

Jelly  powders,  according  to  the  author,  "  consist  chiefly  of  cane  sugar,  with 
sufficient  gelatin  to  make  a  Jelly,  and  are  variously  flavored  and  colored  to  simu- 
late the  flavor  and  color  of  natural  fruits.  As  a  rule  their  compound  nature  is 
more  or  less  clearly  indicated  on  the  label." 

The  12  samples  examined  on  an  average  "  contained  1.63  per  cent  water,  0.27 
per  cent  ash,  8.52  per  cent  gelatin,  and  88.95  per  cent  cane  sugar,  the  three  sub- 
stances first  named  being  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  commercial  gelatin 
used.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  Jelly  powders  on  the  average  consist 
of  about  one  part  of  commercial  gelatin  and  nine  parts  of  cane  sugar.  For  this 
sugar  the  buyer  pays  on  the  average  about  22  cts.  per  pound." 

Both  sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed  milk  were  included  in  the  36 
samples  examined.  With  5  exceptions,  the  sweetened  milks  met  the  legal  require- 
ments. "  In  4  samples  the  percentages  of  fat  in  the  calculated  milk  solids  were 
abnormally  low,  although  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  condensed  milk  was 
normal." 

Unsweetened  condensed  milk,  as  noted,  should  contain  at  least  7.75  per  cent 
of  fat.  One  of  the  samples  contained  less  than  this,  while  two  others  were 
slightly  above  the  minimum.  These  three  samples  also  contained  considerably 
less  milk  solids  than  the  standard  required. 

"  The  composition  of  a  condensed  milk  depends  not  only  upon  the  quality  of 
the  milk  condensed,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  this  condensation.  In  sweetened 
condensed  milk  the  concentration  is  carried  much  farther  than  in  the  unsweet- 
Hied  variety.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  condensation,  as 
thereby  a  good  Idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  composition  of  the  original  milk. 
The  calculation  of  this  factor  Is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  in  the  case  of 
unsweetened  milk,  for  here  we  are  dealing  with  the  normal  constituents  of 
milk,  and,  excepting  water,  in  normal  proiK>rtlons.  In  sweetened  milk,  how- 
ever, containing  varying  amounts  of  cane  sugar,  the  whole  ratio  of  the  con- 
stituent solids  is  changed  and  the  problem  is  much  more  compllcnted."  Various 
niethods  for  determining  this  factor  are  discussed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  analytical  data,  the  author  discusses  the  uses  and  appli- 
cations of  condensed  milk.  **  The  labels  of  most  of  the  brands  of  condensed  milk 
give  directions  for  its  use  as  a  drink,  alone  or  with  tea  or  coffet*,  as  a  cooking 
adjunct,  or  as  a  food  for  Infants.  ...  Of  the  sweetened  milks  [only  one  of  the 
brands  examined  would  yield  when  diluted-  with  waterl  according  to  direc- 
tions, a  milk  containing  normal  quantities  of  milk  solids  and  fat,  and  even  this 
would  contain  a  great  excess  of  cane  sugar.  The  other  sweetened  milks  would 
yield  products  containing  from  5.5  to  8.8  i)er  cent  of  milk  solids,  and  from  1.5 
to  2.2  per  cent  of  fat;  In  other  words,  a  mixture  only  a  little  over  half  as  rich 
as  milk  of  good  quality.  None  of  the  brands  can  be  dllutetl  with  more  than  1.5 
parts  of  water  to  1  of  milk  and  yield  a  product  which  equals  fresh  milk  in 
fat  content." 

Of  the  unsweetened  milks  examined,  only  one,  when  dlluteil  according  to  direc- 
tions, would  yield  a  product  **  approaching  good  milk  In  richness."  A  dilution 
of  1  part  of  milk  with  3  parts  of  water  can  yield  a  milk  of  standard  composition 
In  none  of  the  unsweetened  milks  [examlnedl.  .  .  . 
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•**  For  cooklnj:  purposes  and  for  a  beverape.  deficiency  In  fat  may  be  of  cora- 
paratively  minor  importance,  although  the  nourishing  qualities  of  the  millL  are 
thereby  reduced.  In  infant  feeding,  however,  where  fat  is  the  most  essential 
ingredient  in  the  millc,  and  where  cane  sugar,  in  the  opinion  of  many  physiolcv 
gists,  is  e8i>ecially  to  be  avoided,  the  comiKwitlon  of  the  milk  obtained  by  fol- 
lowing the  manufacturer's  dlrectlcms  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance.** 

As  the  author  |)oints  out,  si»ecific  directions  for  pre|)aring  mixtures  suitable 
for  infants  from  one  week  to  one  year  old  are  given  with  a  number  of  the 
brands  examined. 

**  A  comparison  of  the  calculated  composition  of  the  mixtures  made  for  infants 
of  different  ages,  according  to  the  directions  Indicated,  with  the  eompositioD  of 
human  milk  at  the  same  age  periods,  shows  how  deficient  a  diet,  as  compared 
with  mother's  milk,  is  furnished  if  the  manufacturer's  directions  are  followed. 
This  criticism  applies  to  every  brand  .  .  .  ,  for  in  no  case  do  they  even  approxi- 
mate the  composition  of  human  milk  in  all  the  ingredienta  Nor  could  this 
condition  with  the  sweetened  milk  be  remedied  entirely  even  by  the  additioo 
of  cream,  cod  liver  oil  or  some  similar  oil,  and  milk  sugar,  for  there  will  always 
be  an  excess  of  cane  sugar  present,  even  when  its  addition  is  not  specifically 
directed.  The  desirability  of  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  in  the  diet  of  very 
young  children  Is  a  matter  of  much  controversy  among  physiologists,  yet  eadi 
of  the  four  brands  of  unsweetened  milk,  which  recommend  a  formula  for  infants 
one  week  old,  directs  that  cane  sugar  shall  be  added,  making  up  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  solids  of  the  mixture." 

IFood  standards  in  Nevada],  S.  C.  Dinbmobe  (Nevada  8ta,  Circs,  2,  9,  4t  7, 
pp.  1  each), — The  tppics  discussed  are  the  state  standards  for  ice  cream,  flavor 
ing  extracts  and  soda  fountain  sirups,  coloring  matter  in  food  products,  and 
the  lnl>eling  of  food  products  artificially  colored. 

Food  inspection  decision  (C7.  fif.  Dept,  Agr,,  Food  Jnsp.  Decision  US,  pp.  f).— 
This  decision  has  to  do  with  the  labeling  of  whisky  and  mixtures,  and  Imita- 
tions thereof  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906. 

Notices  of  Jndgrment  (U,  8,  Depi,  Agr„  Notices  of  Judgment  IS^-HO,  pp.  Ik; 
Jkf-t53,  pp.  2  each;  15^-1 55,  pp.  3  each,\  156-159,  pp.  2  each;  160.  pp.  S; 
161-162,  pp.  2  each:  163,  pp.  7;  164,  PP'  2).— The  subjects  considered  are  the 
misbranding  of  "buchu  gin,"  vanilla  extract,  cheese,  lemon  extract  a  drug 
preimratlon,  baking  powder,  evaporated  apples,  "mapleine,"  and  pepper;  the 
adulteration  of  almond  extract,  seedless  raisins,  raisins,  vanilla  extract,  and 
]>enches;  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  lemon  extract,  vanilla 
extract,  strawberry  extract,  terpeneless  lemon  extract,  pineapple  extract, 
tomato  catsup,  powdered  asafetida,  and  peppers. 

The  value  of  the  fishing:  industry  in  Germany  as  a  means  of  conserving 
the  meat  supply,  J.  Konig  and  A.  Splittgerbeb  {Landto.  Jahrb.,  38  (1999), 
Erfltinzutiffsh.  ^,  pp.  1-169,  pis.  6;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Gesam.  Physiol,  n.  Path.  Stoff- 
irechsclfi,  u.  scr..  Jj,  (1909),  No.  19,  pp.  7^4^  745).— A  large  amount  of  data  is 
puniniarizcd  and  discuased  regarding  the  storing,  curing,  and  preserving  of  fish, 
Its  conipiisltion  and  nutritive  value,  and  its  importance  as  food,  and  analyses 
are  re|K)rte<l  of  fish  and  fish  products,  which  include  in  some  cases  creatin  and 
other  njent  bases,  and  the  proportion  of  different  nitrogenous  constituents,  as 
well  as  elcniontary  analyses,  in  addition  to  proximate  constituents.  The  heat 
of  combustion  of  fish  flesh  was  also  determined  as  well  as  the  composltioiL 
energy  value,  and  constants  of  fish  fat,  and  artificial  digestion  experiments  with 
fish  flesh  were  made  In  eomimrlson  with  meat. 

In  general,  the  authors  conclude  that  fish  flesh  is  as  easily  and  a»  well  di- 
gested as  meat  and  that  it  may  constitute  a  very  important  source  of  nutritlTe 
material,     tender  (ierman  conditions  fresh  water  fish  sell  for  much  the 
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price  as  meat  while  salt  water  fish  are  coDslderably  cheaper.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, aceordlDg  to  the  authors,  that  sea  fish  must  be  selected  if  it  is  desired  to 
lower  the  cost  of  the  diet  by  using  fish  in  place  of  meat. 

The  article  as  a  whole  is  an  exhaustive  study,  more  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  German  conditions,  of  the  value  of  fish  as  food  from  the  standpoint  of 
commercial  importance,  economy,  and  nutritive  value,  as  shown  by  chemical 
composition. 

The  importance  of  flsh  as  food,  J.  K5ni6  and  A.  Splittgebbeb  (Ztschr,  Un- 
tersuch.  Nahr,  u.  GenussmtL,  18  {1909),  No.  9^  pp.  ^91-531,  fig.  1).—A  conden- 
sation of  the  above. 

A  report  on  preservation  methods  employed  in  the  European  fish  indus- 
tries, J.  KdNiG  and  A.  Splittgebbeb  (Pure  Products,  6  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  9-16).— 
The  portion  of  the  above  article  which  has  to  do  with  the  nutritive  value  of 
fish  and  with  the  cold  storage,  curing,  and  canning  of  fish  is  abstraebed  at 
length.     Recipes  are  quoted  for  preparing  a  number  of  flsh  products. 

Nutritive  value  of  wheat,  P.  Hibtz  {Millers'  Qaz.,  33  {1909),  Nos.  37,  p. 
452;  38,  pp.  460,  461;  39,  pp.  472-474) -—In  this  article,  translated  from  the 
French,  a  number  of  analyses  of  wheat  of  different  sorts  are  reported  and  dis- 
cussed. Nearly  all  of  the  wheats  analyzed  contained  more  nitrogenous  matter 
than  the  native  wheats  of  the  consuming  European  countries,  and  this  was 
especially  true  with  reference  to  the  E^ench  wheats. 

The  occurrence  of  Oi'dium  and  yeast  on  dried  fruit,  H.  KChl  {Phartn.  Zen- 
tralhalle,  50  {1909),  No.  51,  pp.  1057,  1058). — The  author  concludes  from  his 
investigations  that  bacteria  are  only  occasionally  found  on  dried  fruit,  whereas 
yeast  and  OTdium  are  abundant. 

East  Indian  food  materials,  M.  Gbeshoff  {Bui.  Kolon.  Mus.  Haarlem,  1909, 
No.  42,  [p.  261],  /oHo).— Continuing  earlier  work,  analyses  are  reported  of  a 
number  of  sorts  of  grains,  poppy  seed,  pine  nuts,  vegetables,  herring,  butter, 
and  other  miscellaneous  foods. 

Ck>nceminer  the  absolute  vegetarian  diet  of  Japanese  bonzes  [monks],  G. 
Yukawa  {Arch.  Verdauungskrank.,  15  {1909),  Nos.  4,  pp.  471-524;  5,  pp.  609- 
646). — The  author  was  led  to  this  study  of  Japanese  vegetarian  diet  by  the 
fact  that  some  statistics  of  Japanese  centenarians  indicated  that  46.5  per  cent 
of  the  200  persons  included  were  strict  vegetarians. 

He  selected  as  subjects  12  monks  from  Buddhist  monasteries  where  the 
roles  of  celibacy  and  the  avoidance  of  animal  foods  are  still  observed  strictly, 
this  no  longer  being  the  case  except  in  certain  communities.  The  men  selected 
for  the  experiment  ranged  from  17  to  70  years  of  age,  the  average  age  of  the 
young  men  being  26.2  years  and  of  the  older  63.6  years ;  the  younger  men  had 
been  monks  for  about  15  years  and  the  older  for  about  55  years.  Such  clois- 
tered monks,  the  author  states,  lead  in  general  a  very  quiet  life,  with  little 
bodily  exercise.  In  addition  to  their  religious  services  they  cook  their  food, 
perform  their  household  tasks,  and  when  alms  are  collected  they  go  about 
from  house  to  house  and  from  village  to  village.  Three  meals  are  eaten  per 
day,  and  consist  chiefly  of  rice  or  rice  and  barley  with  pickled  radishes  and 
other  Japanese  vegetables,  raiie  seed  oil,  and  soy  bean  products  such  as  soy 
Bauce  and  miso,  the  cooked  rice  and  other  dishes,  as  is  usual  in  the  Jaimnese 
diet,  being  commonly  prepared  with  soy  sauce.  In  one  of  the  strict  mon- 
asteries it  is  the  custom  for  the  monks  to  be  given  a  10-day  i^erlod  to  rest 
every  2  months,  during  which  time  they  refrain  from  physical  exertion  and 
have  a  better  diet  than  at  other  times.  It  was  such  a  period  which  was 
selected  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  dietary  study. 

The  experiment  as  a  whole  covered  5  months  and  the  individual  dietary 
studies  from  4  to  10  days.     During  the  experimental  period  all  the  old  men 
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and  all  except  one  of  the  younger  men  spent  a  large  part  of  tbe  time  in  abfio* 
lute  rest  with  their  eyes  closed  engaged  in  meditation.  On  an  average  tbe 
diet  of  the  8  younger  monks  at  rest  supplied  per  man  per  day  483.1  gm.  dry 
matter,  57.1  gm.  protein,  14.6  gm.  fat,  344.9  gm.  carbohydrates,  and  2.8  gm. 
alcohol,  the  total  energy  value  being  1,804  calories.  The  weight  of  these  inea 
on  an  average  was  44.46  kg.  (97.8  lbs.).  In  the  case  of  a  young  monk  with 
light  work  and  weighing  52.1  kg.  the  diet  supplied  758.8  gm.  dry  matter,  8S5 
gm.  protein,  21.2  gm.  fat,  and  531.1  gm.  carl)ohyd rates,  the  energy  value  being 
2,731  calories.  In  the  case  of  3  old  men  at  rest  the  diet  supplied  529.4  gm. 
dry  matter,  60.4  gm.  protein,  12.3  gm.  fat,  346.9  gm.  cart)ohydrates.  and  33.2 
gm.  alcohol,  the  energy  value  being  2,020  calories.  The  average  weight  of  the 
old  men  was  51.82  kg.  (114.2  lbs.).  If  the  values  for  protein  and  energy  in 
these  diets  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  150  lbs.  body  weight,  th^ 
i>ecome  87.5  gm.  protein  and  2,769  calories  per  day  for  the  young  monks  at 
rest,  113.2  gm.  protein  and  3,574  calories  for  the  young  monk  at  light  work, 
and  79.3  gm.  protein  and  2,654  calories  for  the  old  monks  at  rest. 

In  connection  with  his  dietary  studies  the  author  determined  the  digefiti* 
bllity  of  the  food  and  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  other  constituents  in  tbe 
urine  and  discusses  his  results  on  the  basis  of  t>ody  weight  and  surface  area. 
Ck)nsiderlng  digested  nutrients,  the  diet  of  the  young  monks  at  rest  supplied 
38  gm.  protein  and  1,(^59  calories;  that  of  the  young  monk  at  light  work  @ 
gm.  protein  and  2,547  calories;  and  that  of  the  old  monks  at  rest  41-2  0u. 
and  1,872  calories. 

From  the  investigation  as  a  whole  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  abso- 
lute vegetarian  diet  of  these  Japanese  monks,  though  supplying  what  he  con- 
siders a  minimum  amount  of  energy,  was  nevertheless  sufficient  for  maintain- 
ing the  men  in  good  health.  The  author  concludes,  however,  that  the  fact 
that  the  whole  organism  and  particularly  the  digestive  tract  were  by  casiom 
adjusted  to  such  a  diet  plays  an  important  part  in  the  result. 

The  report  is  supplemented  by  a  bibliography. 

The  principal  foods  utilized  by  the  natives  [of  Taytay],  B.  D.  Mebbiu 
{Philippine  Jour.  Scf.,  B.  Med.  Sd.,  4  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  219-22S),^lu  this 
study  of  the  habits  of  Filipino  natives  the  author  has  collected  and  summarised 
data  regarding  the  principal  foods  used  by  the  natives  of  Taytay  and  enumer- 
ates and  identifies  different  species  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  pot  herbs,  and 
condiments  which  they  use.  Taytay  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  me- 
dium-sized and  small  settlements  in  the  Philippines  and  its  food  supply  seems 
to  be  from  local  sources. 

••  Here,  as  In  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  rice  Is  the  Ijasls  of  the 
meal,  and  fish,  l>oth  fresh  and  dried,  apparently  ranks  as  the  second  most  com- 
monly utilized  food.  The  town  is  situated  In  the  midst  of  a  large  rice  growing 
region,  and  the  supply  of  this  staple  is  practically  all  local,  although  in  times  of 
scarcity  foreign  rice  is  brought  from  Manila.  Comparatively  few  varieties  of 
rice  seem  to  be  cultivated. locally,  at  least  In  any  great  quantity. 

**  Most  of  the  fresh  fish  found  In  the  local  markets,  and  apparently  most  of 
the  dried  fish,  are  fresh  water  varieties  secured  in  I^ke  Bay,  although  some 
dried  fish  originating  In  salt  water  Is  brought  from  Manila.  .  .  . 

"  Meats  play  a  very  secondary  part  In  the  local  dietary  as  In  other  parts  of 
the  Philippines.  Apparently  the  only  local  supply  that  is  at  ail  constant  is  of 
fresh  pork;  pigs,  both  large  and  small,  being  abundant  in  the  town  and  always 
offered  for  sale  on  market  days.  Goats  are  utilized  for  food  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. Beef  is  apparently  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  offered  for  sale  In  tbe 
local  market;  a  meat  closely  Tesembling  it— that  is,  the  meat  of  the  water 
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boffialo  or  carabao— la  probably  sold  at  times  here  as  in  otber  Piiilippine  towns, 
but  the  snpply  must  be  very  limited.  .  .  . 

**  Fowls,  especially  chickens  and  dncks,  are  found  abundantly  locally  and  are 
considerably  utilized  for  food,  especially  among  the  natives  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  while  eggs,  both  fresh  and  *balut'  (incubated)  are  somewhat  used. 
The  comparatively  high  price  of  all  meats,  poultry,  and  eggs  places  these  prod- 
ucts beyond  the  means  of  the  average  native  of  the  laboring  class  for  regular 
articles  of  diet" 

Various  cakes  and  other  sweet  or  starchy  foods  and  similar  materials  are 
sold  in  the  market,  the  author  states,  but  wheat  bread  is  used  scarcely  at  all 
and  may  not  be  considered  to  have  any  place  in  the  dietary  of  the  average 
native. 

''Dairy  products  such  as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  have  no  place  in  the 
dietary  of  the  natives,  except  the  former,  which  is  obtained  from  the  water 
buffalo  and  is  used  to  a  limited  extent.  .  .  . 

"  Fresh  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  although  always  to  be  found  in  the  Manila 
market,  are  rarely  obtainable  locally,  and  then  only  in  very  limited  quantities." 
The  list  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  pot  herbs  is  a  fairly  long  one,  but  according 
to  the  author,  **  of  the  entire  list  of  fruits  .  .  .  ,  Imnanas,  mangoes,  and  pine- 
apples are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  ranked  as  first-class  fruits  from  an  edible 
standpoint." 

The  food  of  the  people  of  Taytay  from  a  physiolocrical  standpoint,  H.  Abon 
(Phttippine  Jour,  8cL,  B.  Med.  ScU,  4  (1909),  2Vo.  4,  PP.  225-25/).— Continuing 
the  work  referred  to  al)ove.  the  author  has  collected  and  summarized  data  re- 
garding the  food  habits  of  Filipino  natives  and  the  nutritive  value  of  their 
ordinary  diet,  his  estimates  of  quantities  eaten  being  based  upon  the  amounts 
expended  for  daily  staple  foods  and  the  local  market  prices.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  was  determined  in  several  species  of  fish,  fresh  and  cured,  used  iJy  the 
natives. 

**  In  making  a  study  of  the  food  and  its  nutritive  value  for  these  people,  one 
has  to  consider  principally  the  quantity  of  rice  and  fish  eaten  daily.  The  pro- 
tein material  found  in  the  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  neglected  and  the  psrotein 
In  the  few  eggs  occasionally  eaten  is  too  small  in  amount  to  be  of  any  impor- 
tance. However,  the  caloric  value  of  the  sugar  and  the  sugar  preparations  and 
of  the  carbohydrates  found  in  vegetables  and  fruits  can  not  be  disregarded 
altogether.  .  .  . 

"The  average  amount  of  rice  per  i)erson  Is  about  700  gm.  [which  would  sup- 
ply 50  gni.  protein  and  2,000  calories],  but  for  a  hard-working  man  it  is  some- 
what higher,  from  850  to  900  gm.  The  fish  eaten  by  the  people  of  Taytay 
»ie8er\'es  our  attention  especially  as  a  source  of  protein,  the  content  of  fat  in 
the  Philippine  fishes  being  very  low,  at  the  most  only  1  to  2  per  cent;  this 
means  that  the  fish  contains  only  one-tenth  as  much  fat  as  protein.  .  .  .  The 
amount  of  fish  eaten  per  person  can  not  be  determined  with  the  same  accuracy 
as  the  amount  of  rice,"  but  the  author  concludes  from  available  data  that  the 
«mount  eaten  on  an  average  per  day  will  supply  40  gm.  protein.  He  concludes 
farther  that  the  other  vegetables  and  foods  eaten  in  addition  to  fish  and  rice 
would  supply  about  500  calories  per  person  per  day,  so  that  the  total  dally  diet 
of  the  average  person  would  supply  about  90  gm.  protein  and  2,700  calories  of 
*^nergy.  The  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  rice  used  In  the  diet  of  a  hard-working 
i"an  would  make  the  nutritive  value  of  the  average  daily  diet  100  gm.  protein 
and  3,100  calories,  according  to  the  author. 

"Practically  all  the  rice  used  in  this  town  belongs  to  the  class  of  'cured* 
rice,  which  accordhig  to  some  observers  never  causes  beriberi  even  when  it 
forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  nutriment  over  a  long  period  of  time.    The  rice 
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in  prepared  at  home  and  is  trnpoliahed;  iM)lished  or  'uncurcd*  rice  Is  fotmd 
only  very  rarely.  .  .  . 

**  The  cost  of  the  food  for  one  person  ranges  between  0  and  16  centavos  dally, 
with  an  average  of  12|  centavos  per  person.  ...  In  a  provincial  town  a  Fili- 
pino can  live  very  comfortably  on  abont  12  centavos  a  day."  See  also  a  previous 
note  (B.  8.  R.,  21.  p.  768). 

General  sanitarx  conditions  [in  Taytay],  P.  Clements  (PhUippine  Jour. 
KH.,  B,  Mvd.  6ci.,  i  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  tkl-^55,  pis.  4)— In  a  discnssion  of  the 
general  sanitary  conditions  in  this  Philippine  village  the  author  summarizes  a 
considerable  amount  of  data  regarding  the  kinds  of  foods  used  and  their  prepa- 
ration, the  construction  of  houses,  water  supply,  the  disposal  of  refuse,  and 
related  topics. 

Sonunary  and  conclusions  [regrardingr  the  native  village  of  Taytayl.  R.  P. 
Strong  {PhUippine  Jour.  Sci.,  B.  Med.  8ei.,  4  (1909),  No.  4*  PP-  289-299, 
pis.  3). — In  this  article,  which  summarizes  reports  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a 
medical  sur>ey  of  Taytay.  some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  ubove,  data  are 
included  regarding  the  food  habits  and  other  living  conditions. 

The  chemical  regrulation  of  the  processes  of  the  body  by  means  of  activa- 
tors, kinases,  and  hormones,  W.  H.  Howell  (Science,  n.  ser.,  St  {1910),  No. 
7ti6,  pp.  9S-100). — In  this  address,  delivered  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  December.  1909,  the  chemical 
regulation  of  digestive  processes  and  other  processes  in  the  animal  body  Is  dis- 
cussed, and  some  of  the  newer  theories  which  have  to  do  with  these  topics  are 
considered. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  liquid  foods,  J.  L.  Jona  (Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  4  (1909), 
No.  10,  pp.  462-466). — Coffee,  tea,  alcoholic  beverages,  lemon  juice,  diluted  mo- 
lasses, soups,  heet  tea,  sugar  solutions,  fruit  juices,  proprietary  foods,  and  saUoe 
a|)erient  solutions  were  used  in  the  experiments  reported. 

Quotations  from  the  author's  general  conclusions  follow: 

**Of  all  the  fluid  foods  which  are  admitted  to  the  stomach,  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  fruit  juices  alone  are  hypertonic.  Further,  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  in  no  case  is  a  fluid  admitted  in  which  hypertoniclty  is  due  to  the  mineral 
ingredients  alone.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  kidney  elaborating  a  flnid 
(urine)  with  suflJcient  saline  ingredients  to  render  it  hypertonic,  we  must  re- 
gard the  high  concentration  of  this  fluid  as  so  much  external  work  done  and  of 
Hufliclent  moment  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calorimetric  exf»eriments  od 
an  animal  or  on  the  human  subject.  These  experiments  also  demonstrate  tliat 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  sense  of  taste  a  distinct  osmotactlc  character.  Not  only 
is  this  sense  potent  in  testing  the  food  qualitatively,  but  also  from  the  quanti- 
tative standpoint  of  molecular  concentration.  Even  those  hypertonic  fruit 
juices  which  are  admitted  to  the  stomach  are  passed,  so  to  say,  under  protest, 
for  their  taste  is  recognized  as  astringent  or  highly  acid,  and  are  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  thirst.  .  .  . 

"  The  great  majority  of  fluid  foods  are,  however,  hypotonic,  and  thus  a  mar- 
gin is  left  for  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  constituents  of  the 
gastric  juice.  .  .  . 

"The  association  of  the  raising  of  osmotic  pressure  of  beverages  with  the 
induction  of  thirst  Is  made  use  of  in  some  departments  of  commerce  by  the  ex- 
cessive salting  of  wines  and  the  oversugarlng  of  *  summer  drinks.*  In  the  case 
of  cane  sugar,  a  solution  isosmotlc  with  the  blood  would  be  at>out  11  per  ceat 
whereas  the  fluid  which  reaches  the  stomach  as  a  result  of  even  the  slow 
methods  of  ingestion  of  sweetmeats,  as  exemplifled  in  the  process  of  sucking 
confectionery,  is  much  higher  than  this,  and  accounts  for  the  disagreeable  after- 
results  very  often  experienced  after  overindulgence  in  such  delicacies.^* 
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The  partial  transformation  of  food  fat  Into  mannites  by  peptic  and  pan- 
creatic digestion  in  vitro,  A  Gautbelet  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  149 
(1909),  No,  24,  pp.  1150,  1151). — From  his  experiments  the  author  concludes 
that  in  both  sorts  of  artificial  digestion  mannites  were  formed  from  fat 

On  the  nature  of  the  so-called  fat  of  tissues  and  organs,  H.  MacLean  and 
O.  T.  WnxiAics  (Bio-Chem,  Jour.,  4  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  455-461). —The  high 
saponification  numl>er  of  the  fat  obtained,  by  thorough  extraction  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  the  blood,  organs,  and  tissue  of  dogs  showed  that  the  material 
coald  not  be  composed  to  any  extent  of  ordinary  fat.  J^ccording  to  the 
authors,  "the  high  saponification  values  were  found  to  be  caused  by  combina- 
tion of  part  of  the  sodium  with  phosphoric  acid  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid 
liberated  during  the  process  of  saponification. 

"Every  organ  and  tissue  naturally  contains  more  or  less  neutral  fat  in  the 
interstices  of  its  substance;  but  though  it  would  seem  that  the  preponderating 
portion  of  the  'fat*  combined  with  protein  in  the  bioplasm  as  masked  fat  is 
present  as  phosphatld,  in  addition  some  of  the  phospbatid  Is  present  in  free 
form,  perhaps  as  a  phase  in  its  passage  to  combination;  free  phospliatids 
would,  on  this  view,  constitute  preliminary  substances  which  subsequently 
pass  on  to  actual  combination  in  the  tissues.  In  a  normal  organ,  therefore, 
the  less  microscopical  evidence  there  is  of  fat,  the  less  neutral  fat  is  actually 
present;  while  the  combined  fat — a  phosphatld — seems  to  represent  one  of 
those  steps  in  that  synthetical  elaboration  of  fats  which  appears  to  be  a  nec- 
essary prelude  to  actual  assimilation.  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  phospbatlds 
represent  a  necessary  step  in  the  elaboration  of  fatty  substances  destined 
ultimately  to  undergo  actual  assimilation  Into  living  matter.  That  such  sub- 
stances are  essential  for  the  vital  processes  seems  indicated  by  their  presence 
in  all  living  cells  hitherto  investigated;  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  one  of 
the  steps  which  ordinary  fat  undergoes  in  the  cell  is  a  transformation  into 
phosphatld,  and  probably  in  these  bodies  the  desaturatlon  of  the  fatty  acid 
radicle  Is  brought  about.  Whether  this  elaboration  is  necessary  for  the  ulti- 
mate oxidation  of  all  fats,  or  whether  we  have  here  wholly  or  In  part  a 
process  somewhat  analogous  to  the  endogenous  metabolism  of  protein,  can 
as  yet  be  but  conjecture.  The  fact,  however,  that  phosphatids  contain  prac- 
tically all  the  constituents  ...  of  nucleo-proteins.  Is  not  without  significance, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  .  .  .  that  they  may  be  the  source  of  the  cell  nucleo- 
proteins." 

Experiments  on  the  amount  and  character  of  fat  In  pig  liver  were  also 
briefly  reported.  From  the  data  obtained  the  author  concludes  that  appar- 
ently "  the  essential  fat  of  the  liver,  and  probably  of  certain  other  organs,  is 
really  phosphatld,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
disintegration  during  the  process  of  extraction,  it  may  be  practically  the  only 
one  found  in  any  appreciable  amount  in  the  combined  part  of  the  *  fat.' " 

Ck>ncemingr  the  partition  of  nitrogren  in  the  urine  of  infants,  H.  Vogt 
{Manatsschr.  KinderheUk,,  8  (1909),  No.  2-3;  abs,  in  Zentbl.  Oeaam.  Physiol 
u.  Path.  Stoffwechsels,  n.  ser.,  4  (1909),  No,  19,  p.  761), — The  author  concludes 
that  in  the  case  of  healthy  infants,  as  with  adults,  the  partition  of  nitrogen  in 
the  urine  is  rather  constant,  provided  there  are  no  abnormalities  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  food.    His  other  conclusions  have  to  do  with  pathological  conditions. 

ANIMAL  FEODUGTIOir. 

Fbragre  plants  of  XTrugruay  and  their  value  as  feeding  stuffs  for  cattle, 
J.  ScHBOEDEB  (Rev,  Sccc.  Agron.  Univ.  Montevideo,  1907,  No,  2,  pp,  86-103;  1908, 
No.  3,  pp.  II9-I4I). — ^Analyses  of  alfalfa,  clovers,  grasses,  and  other  forage 
plants  of  Uruguay  are  reported  and  their  value  for  feeding  purposes  discussed. 
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Composition  of  Indian  feeding:  stuffs,  M.  Greshofp  (Bui.  Kolon,  Mus,  Haar- 
lem, I909f  No,  i2,  [p.  261],  folio). — ^Analyses  of  wheat  oats,  rye,  lapinea.  and 
other  feeding  staffs  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  reported. 

Desiccation  of  potatoes,  T.  H.  Nobton  {DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.l. 
1910,  No.  3716,  pp.  IS). — An  account  is  given  of  a  new  process  used  In  Ger- 
many for  drying  potatoes  and  making  them  into  a  meal  to  be  used  for  a  feed- 
ing stuff.  The  plant  required  for  the  treatment  of  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  dur- 
ing a  season  of  about  8  mouths  cost  from  $18,000  to  $19,000.  The  total  cost  of 
preparing  unpressed  potato  meal  by  this  method  is  about  56  cts.  per  long  too 
of  tubers,  and  the  additional  cost  for  pressing  into  cakes  is  12  cts.  per  too. 
About  3.8  tons  of  raw  potatoes  yield  1  ton  of  the  desiccated  product. 

Concerning^  feeding  rice,  W.  R.  Dodson  (La.  Planter,  ^  {1910).  No.  6,  p. 
92). — ^A  discussion  of  the  value  of  rice  as  a  feeding  stuff.  The  author  esti- 
mates tliat  1  lb.  of  rice  without  the  hulls  is  worth  al)out  as  much  as  1|  lb&  of 
fom.  I'nder  favorable  conditions  it  is  thought  that  rice  ought  to  return 
J. bout  |2  a  l>arrei  when  fed  to  steers. 

Silos  and  silage  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers*  Bui.  6.  pp.  79,  pU.  5, 
figs.  76). — A  bulletin  of  practical  information  on  the  construction  of  tab, 
hillside,  and  pit  silos  and  on  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  ensilage  crops 
adapted  to  Australian  conditions.  Directions  are  also  given  for  making  stack 
silage. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  R  H.  Jenkins  and  J.  P.  Street  (Connecticut 
State  8ta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pt.  3,  pp.  28/ -522). —This  report  contains  an  Interpre- 
tation of  the  state  feeding  stuffs  law  and  reports  analyses  of  over  200  samples 
of  feeds  which  include  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meals,  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley, 
and  buckwheat  by-products,  distillers*  and  brewers*  grains,  and  many  pro- 
prietary and  condimental  feeds. 

Report  of  commercial  feed  stuffs,  J.  E.  Halligan  (Louisiana  8tas.  Fefd 
Stuffs  Rpt.  190H-9,  pp.  i98).— Analyses  are  reported  of  10,672  samples  of  cot- 
ton-seed meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  wheat  and  rice  by-products,  com  chop,  hominy 
feeds,  brewers'  grains,  alfalfa  meal,  and  molasses  and  other  mixed  feeds. 

The  inspection  and  analysis  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  (Mississippi  8ia. 
Bui.  125,  pp.  3-27). — Analyses  are  reported  of  about  500  samples  of  corn  chop, 
wheat  and  rice  by-products,  red  dog  flour,  and  molasses  and  other  mixed  feefe 

[Feeding  stuffs  analyses],  T.  E.  Keitt  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1909.  pp. 
2 J,  25). — Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal,  wheat  bran,  mixed  bran, 
corn  meal,  and  com  silage. 

Feeding  stuffs  inspection:  Concerning  commercial  feedin^r  stuffs,  J.  Ij. 
Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  P.  A.  Benedict  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  1^,  pp.  S-^8).— 
This  bulletin  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  composition  of  feeds  and  the  fo.-flia- 
latlon  of  grain  rations.  Analyses  are  also  reported  of  cotton-seed,  linseed,  and 
alfalfa  meals,  red  dog  flour,  cotton-seed,  gluten,  com,  oat,  flax  and  mohisses 
feeds,  distillers'  and  brewers'  grains,  and  proprietary  and  mixed  feeds. 

"Certain  feeds  while  meeting  guaranties  are  deemed  to  be  lll-adrised 
purchases  for  the  reasons  stated: 

"  Molasses  feeds  as  a  class ;  because  of  the  likelihood  that  living  weed  seeds 
are  used ;  because  of  the  inferior  nature  of  the  absorbents  used ;  because  at 
ruling  prices  the  digestible  nutrients  are  relatively  costly. 

"Flax  feeds;  because  of  the  presence  of  weed  seeds,  either  ground  or  un- 
ground;  because  of  unknown  feeding  values;  and  because  poisonous  seeds  naiy 
occur  therein. 

*'  Cotton-seed  feeds ;  because  it  Is  unnecessary  to  import  cotton-seed  hulls 
which  have  a  low  food  value. 
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"  Oat  feeds;  because  of  the  low  feeding  value  of  the  extraneous  oat  hulls  with 
which  they  all  are  more  or  less  laden. 

'^Alfalfa  meals;  because  the  payment  of  a  concentrate  price  for  hay  even 
though  it  be  ground  is  absurd." 

Experimental  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  selection,  H.  S.  Jennings 
{Amer.  Nat,  44  {1910),  No,  519,  pp.  136-145). — ^A  paper,  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Naturalists  December  29,  1909,  which  gives  a  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  pure  lines  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  pp.  469,  771)  in  the  evolution  of  types. 
The  author  suggests  that  Johannsen's  term  "genotype**  be  substituted  for 
"pure  line,"  and  defines  genotype  as  "a  set  of  individuals  which  so  long  as 
they  are  interbred  produce  progeny  that  are  characteristically  uniform  in  their 
hereditary  features,  not  systematically  splitting  into  diverse  groups."  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  Galton's  law  of  ancestral  Inheritance  does  not  hold  In  pure 
lines,  even  In  a  statistical  sense,  and  that  investigators  who  have  brought  al>out 
changes  In  type  by  selection  have  not  worlsed  with  genotypes. 

"^Tiat  the  pure  line  work  shows  (agreeing  In  this  with  other  lines  of  evi- 
dence) Is  that  the  changes  on  which  selection  may  act  are  few  and  far  between, 
instead  of  abundant ;  that  they  are  found  not  of tener  than  In  one  Individual  In 
ten  thousand,  instead  of  being  exhibited  on  comparing  any  two  specimens ;  that 
a  large  share  of  the  differences  between  individuals  are  not  of  significance  for 
selection  or  evolution — these  being  precisely  the  differences  measured  as  a  rule 
by  the  blometrlclau's  'coefliclent  of  variation.*  .  .  .  The  work  with  genotyi)e8 
brings  out  as  never  before  the  minuteness  of  the  hereditary  differences  that 
separate  the  various  lines.  These  differences  are  the  smallest  that  can  possibly 
be  detected  by  refined  measurements  taken  In  connection  with  statistical  treat- 
ment. .  .  .  The  genotyplc  work  lends  no  support  to  the  Idea  that  evolution 
occurs  by  large  steps,  for  it  reveals  a  continuous  series  of  the  minutest  differ- 
ences between  great  numbere  of  existing  races.  .  .  . 

"Altogether,  I  think  we  may  say  tliat  the  pure  line  or  genotype  concept  pre- 
sents an  Instrument  of  analysis  which  is  worthy,  on  the  basis  of  what  it  has 
thus  far  done,  of  a  thorough  tryout  for  future  work,  and  no  one  Interested  in 
these  questions  can  afford  to  neglect  It." 

The  imperfection  of  dominance  and  some  of  its  consequences,  O.  B.  Daven- 
POBT  {Amer.  Nat.,  U  HOlO),  No,  519,  pp.  129-135),— A  paper,  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  December  29,  1909,  In  which  the  author  cites 
several  examples  of  Imperfect  dominance,  of  which  there  are  all  degrees,  and 
explains  them  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  determiner,  though  present,  may  fall  to 
complete  Its  ontogeny,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dominance  Is  not  reversed 
but  merely  weakened.  The  determiner  may  be  so  weak  that  the  character  may 
fall  completely  In  a  development  of  the  heterozygote,  and  even  In  a  homozygote 
will  give  the  impression  of  nonlnheritablllty. 

**By  the  aid  of  the  facts  of  Imperfection  In  dominance  and  the  hypothesis  of 
varying  potency  of  determiners  the  territory  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
segregation  of  determiners  Is  applicable  becomes  greatly  extended." 

On  a  new  method  of  determining  correlation  between  a  measured  charac- 
ter A,  and  a  character  B,  of  which  only  the  percentage  of  cases  wherein  B 
exceeds  (or  falls  short  of)  a  griven  intensity  is  recorded  for  each  grade  of  A, 

K.  Pearson  (Biometrika,  7  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  96-105),— A  new  and  rapid 
method  of  determining  correlation  when  one  variable  is  given  quantitatively 

and  the  other  is  divided  into  two  classes  only  Is  presented.    Hitherto  such  prob- 
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leniH  could  ouly  be  treated  by  the  fourfold  table  method,  which  led  to  diverse 
results  according  to  the  arbitrary  placing  of  the  division.  Several  examples  of 
the  method  are  given. 

A  mechanism  for  organic  correlation,  G.  H.  Pabkeb  {Amer.  Nai^  4S  (/909), 
No,  508,  pp,  212-218). — ^The  author  cites  examples  to  show  that  many  organs 
of  the  body  produce  hormones  tliat  affect  the  form  or  structure  of  other  organs, 
external  as  well  as  internal.  "  Shattock  and  Seligmann  have  shown  [that 
when]  a  small  piece  of  a  male  gland  is  grafted  into  a  young  castrated  male,  the 
comb,  hackles,  and  spurs  may  develop  as  in  a  normal  bird.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  the  reproductive  glands,  like  the  ductless  glands,  produce 
hormones  by  which  the  development  of  the  secondary  sexual  organs  is  deter- 
mined.** 

The  author  thinks  that  the  hormones  of  the  internal  enTironment  of  an 
organism  are  mechanisms  of  correlation  and  that  by  means  of  them  one  organ 
influences  another.  He  points  out  that  in  nature  selection  may  well  be  con- 
ceived to  modify  an  internal  hormone-producing  organ  if  this  organ  is  of  vital 
significance,  and  incidentally  to  establish  a  new  internal  environment  that  would 
so  influence  the  form  and  external  configuration  of  a  given  organism  that  it 
would  be  called  a  new  8i)ecies,  even  though  none  of  the  new  external  features 
by  which  this  organism  would  be  described  might  show  the  least  usefulness. 

The  relation  between  fertility  and  normality  in  rats,  R.  E.  Lloyd  {Bee 
Indian  Mus.,  3  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  261-^6o).— The  weight  of  1,000  female  house 
rats  of  India  ranged  from  50  to  210  gm.  Correlation  tables  are  presented  which 
do  not  show  any  correlation  between  slse  and  fertility.  The  mode,  or  the  num- 
ber of  young  in  a  litter  occurring  with  the  greatest  frequency,  was  five. 

The  significance  of  the  ''  chestnuts  "  on  the  legs  of  solid-hoofed  T^ii'mmaift^ 
R.  HiNTZE  {ZooL  Am.,  35  {1910),  No.  12-13,  pp.  372-380).— The  author  sugge^ 
that  the  growths,  commonly  called  chestnuts,  which  occur  on  the  legs  of  the 
horse  and  its  allies,  may  have  had  their  origin  as  the  homy  pads  or  cushions 
of  a  plantigrade  ancestor  which  became  vestigial  when  the  animal  acquired  the 
habit  of  walking  on  Its  toes. 

Anatomical-histological  investigations  on  the  '^  shield  "  of  nude  swine 
in  regard  to  meat  inspection,  G.  Stemmeb  {Anatomisch-histologische  Unlrr- 
suchungen  iibcr  den  Schild  der  Mdnnlichen  Snidcn  mit  BeriickMehttgung  4cr 
Fleischheschau.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  51,  pis.  3,  figs.  3). — Frwn  a 
study  of  a  large  number  of  animals  the  author  concludes  that  the  thick«iing 
of  the  dermis  which  occurs  on  the  shoulder,  commonly  called  the  shield,  is  a 
secondary  sex  characteristic  of  males.  It  is  a  post-embryonic  structure  not 
known  in  any  other  animal  and  consists  ehlefiy  of  connective  tissue.  Accord- 
ing to  the  German  feeding  stuff  law  it  is  not  a  human  food  and  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  slaughtered  animal  before  stamping,  although  some  butchers 
are  known  to  grind  it  up  for  sausage. 

The  effect  of  castration  on  the  metabolism,  F.  H.  McObuddeh  {Jour.  Bioi. 
Chcm.,  7  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  185-197).— A  brief  review  by  the  author  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject  does  not  show  that  there  Is  any  definite  knowledge 
ooncemiug  tlie  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  testes  and  ovaries  on  metabolism, 
although  the  general  opinion  Is  that  there  is  at  least  a  temiwrary  cliauge. 

The  author  also  rei)ort8  an  experiment  of  his  own  In  which  2  male  and  female 
dogs  were  desexed  and  fed  a  ration  of  lean  l>eef  heart,  lard,  cracker  dust,  and 
water.  The  results  dp  not  confirm  the  view  generally  held  tliat  castration  is 
followed  by  a  retention  of  material.  esiKJclally  the  mineral  elements,  the  general 
t^denc^r  being  in  the  other  direction.    In  almost  every  instance  where  then^ 
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was  a  retention  of  material  before  castration  this  retention  was  either  decreased 
or  became  a  loss  after  castration. 

Castration  and  its  effect  on  animal  organism,  J.  H.  W.  T.  Reimebs  {Gul- 
tura,  21  (1909),  No,  256,  pp.  656-665).— \  summary  of  Investigations  on  this 
topic. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  bleeding:  with  different  methods  of 
slaufirhteringr,  B.  Hoth  (Bin  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  der  Aushlutung  hei  Verachiede- 
nen  Schlachtmethodcn.  Inaug.  Diss,,  Univ,  Bern,  1908,  pp.  35), — The  author 
reviews  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  reports  experiments  involving  176 
animals,  in  which,  by  different  methods  of  slaughtering  he  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  the  live  weights  of  blood  discharged:  With  oxen,  by  the 
Jewish  method  3.6,  by  bleeding  after  stunning  with  a  hammer  3.61,  by  the 
use  of  the  striking  mask  followed  by  pithing  (mutilation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata)  3.35,  and  by  the  Stoff  shooting  apparatus  3.24;  with  cows,  Jewish 
method  4.07,  stunning  with  hammer  4.18,  pithing  3.59,  and  shooting  apparatus 
3.30;  with  bulls,  Jewish  method  3.56,  stunning  with  hammer  3.85,  pithing  3.28, 
and  shooting  apparatus  3.24;  with  calves,  Jewish  method  6.03,  and  cervical 
cutting  after  clubbing  5.86;  with  sheep,  Jewish  method  4.45,  cutting  carotids 
without  stunning  4.5,  and  cutting  carotids  after  stunning  with  hammer  4.43; 
with  sows,  sticking  in  the  chest  after  stunning  with  hammer  3.1;  and  with 
castrated  boars,  sticking  in  chest  after  stunning  with  hammer  2.8  per  cent. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  methods  which 
do  not  injure  the  medulla  oblongata  are  to  be  preferred  because  the  latter 
method  prevents  a  complete  discharge  of  the  blood.  In  cattle  and  swine 
females  discharged  more  blood  in  proiwrtion  to  their  weight  than  males,  and 
calves  have  proportionally  more  blood  than  mature  cattle  of  either  sex. 

What  is  the  averag^e  loss  in  slaughteringr  Westphalian  pure  bred  swine 
and  what  are  the  controlling:  factors P  W.  Estor  ( Wic  Iloch  StcUt  sich  der 
DurchschniWivhc  Schlachtvcrlust  beim  Westfdlischcn  Vercdelten  Landschwein 
und  Welvhc  Momentc  Bccinflussen  Ihnf  Inaug,  Diss,,  Univ,  Bern,  1908,  pp.  32, 
chart  1). — Slaughter  tests  by  the  author  show  that  the  percentage  of  weight 
lost  in  slaughtering  swine  ranged  from  13.7  to  32.5,  the  average  being  19.43. 
The  factors  which  affect  the  results  were  found  to  be  breed,  sex,  time  since 
the  last  feeding,  time  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  during  the  period 
of  finishing.  The  loss  was  less  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather,  and  also  less 
when  the  finishing  was  on  a  ration  rich  in  protein  than  on  a  ration  consisting 
largely  of  potatoes. 

Short  fed  steers:  A  comparison  of  methods  of  feeding:,  H*  W.  Mumfobd 
and  H.  O.  Allison  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  I!i2,  pp.  565-578,  figs.  5).— In  this  experi- 
ment 34  grass-fed  3-year  old  steers  averaging  1,073  lbs.  in  weight  were  divided 
into  2  lots  of  17  each  and  fed  for  89  days  on  a  ration  of  com  meal,  oil  meal,  and 
clover  hay.  Lot  1  was  fed  twice  each  day  as  is  the  common  practice,  whereas 
with  lot  2  the  clover  hay  was  cut  and  mixed  with  the  grain  ration  and  fed 
through  a  self-feeder  to  which  the  cattle  had  access  at  all  times. 

The  average  daily  gains  \ier  head  were  2.984  lbs.  and  3.326  lbs.,  respectively, 
at  a  cost  per  pound  of  gain  of  7.53  cts.  and  7.49  cts.,  resi>ectively.  If  the  value 
of  the  pork  produced  by  the  hogs  kept  in  the  imsture  to  utilize  the  waste  is 
considered,  the  cost  of  gains  for  the  2  lots  is  reduced  to  7.39  and  7.11  cts., 
respectively.  The  feeds  were  rated  as  follows:  Ground  com  $13.70,  clover  hay 
$8,  ground  clover  hay  $9,  and  oil  meal  $28  i)er  ton.  When  sent  to  market  lot  1 
was  estimated  at  $5.45  i)er  hundred  and  lot  2,  $5.(50  per  hundred. 

'*Iu  general  the  financial  results  of  this  exi)eriment  were  favorable  to  the 
method  of  feeding  used  for  lot  2,    Whiie  the  data  given  in  thhj  publication  are 
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not  extensive  they  Indicate  that  for  short  feeding  cattle  the  plan  of  chaiBng  hay, 
mingling  It  with  grain,  and  feeding  through  a  self-feeder  Is  worthy  of  further 
investigation  and  trial  by  feeders.** 

*'  lender  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  short 
feeding  cattle  was  7.36  per  cent  interest  on  the  total  expenditure  for  90  days 
for  lot  1  and  18.88  per  cent  for  lot  2.  With  expenses  as  figured  the  necessary 
margin  per  hundredweight  l)etween  buying  and  selling  price  in  Chicago  in  order 
to  break  even  was  $1,137  for  lot  1  (common  method  of  feeding)  and  $1,166  for 
lot  2  (chopi)ed  hay  and  self-feeder),  when  the  porli  produced  Is  not  consid- 
ered. .  .  .  The  larger  gain  of  lot  2  resulted  in  better  finish,  15  cts.  per  hundred- 
weight higher  selling  price,  and  $2.05  per  steer  more  profit  (not  including  pigs) 
than  lot  1." 

Cattle  breedingr  in  German  colonies,  A.  R.  Brlbeck  {Milch  7Ag.,  $9  {1910), 
No.  5.  pp,  ^9->5i).— A  general  and  statistical*  account  of  cattle  breeding  in  the 
(vcrman  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Etost  Indies. 

Cattle  of  southern  India,  W.  D.  Gunn  {Dept,  Agr,  Madras  BuL  60,  pp,  63. 
pis,  68,  map  /).— An  account  of  methods  of  cattle  raising  as  practiced  in  south- 
ern India,  including  feeding,  breeding,  and  religious  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  cattle  industry.  The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  and  domesticated  buffaloeB 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  are  illuFtrated  and  described. 

The  cattle  of  southern  India,  W.  D.  Gunn  {PhOippine  Agr,  Rev.  [EngU$h 
Ed,],  2  {1909),  xVo.  12,  pp, ^85-702,  map  /).— Extracts  from  the  worli  noted 
above. 

The  determination  of  the  age  of  calves,  A.  Schultze  (Die  Altersbcstim- 
miing  hri  Sfifhrrn.  Inaug.  Dinn.,  Univ,  Bern,  1909,  pp,  52,  pis,  S), — ^The  author 
reviews  the  literature  on  this  subject  and  describes  in  detail  the  condition  of 
the  teeth,  gimis,  navel,  hoofs,  and  undeveloped  horns  In  149  calves.  These 
characters  vary  so  much  that  no  one  character  is  a  reliable  guide,  but  it  Is 
thought  that,  taken  collectively,  one  can  estimate  by  means  of  them  the  age  of 
the  calf  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Farmers'  sheep,  R.  W.  Peacock  {Dcpt,  Agr,  N.  8,  Wales,  Farmers^  Bui,  /, 
pp,  ^6,  figs.  SI), — This  gives  data  for  the  practical  farmer,  for  the  most  ptrt 
previously  noted  from  other  sources. 

Suggrestions  for  pig  feeders  {Jour,  Bd,  Agr,  [London],  16  {1909),  .Vo.  S, 
pp,  71H-73I;  16  {1910),  No,  10,  pp,  820-83/).— This  Is  a  summary  of  information 
of  value  from  a  practical  standpoint  and  includes  the  results  of  numerous 
experiments  in  feeding  swine  which  have  been  made  In  Europe  and  America. 

The  brood  sow  and  her  litter,  F.  G.  King  {Missouri  Bd.  Agr,  Mo.  Bui,  7 
(1909),  \n.  10,  pp,  26).— This  Is  a  bulletin  of  practical  Information  based  upon 
experiments  that  have  been  made  at  the  different  experiment  stations  and  the 
practice  of  the  leading  breeders  and  farmers  of  Missouri. 

Belative  efficiency  of  different  rations  for  fleshing  horses  for  market,  R.  C 
Obrkcht  {Illinois  Sla.  Bui.  1^1,  pp.  525-662,  figs.  //).— The  plan  of  the  first 
exi)erlnient  reported  was  to  compare  corn  with  a  mixed  ration  of  com  and 
oats,  and  clover  hay  with  timothy  hay  as  rations  for  fleshing  horses  for  mar- 
ket In  an  S4-day  i»erlod.  If  the  preliminary  feeding  period  had  been  included 
the  entire  period  would  have  almost  equaled  the  usual  time  (100  to  120  days) 
required  to  put  thin  horses  Into  marketable  condition. 

Five  mares  and  13  geldings  from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  weighing  about  1.400 
11)8.,  were  used  for  this  experiment.  The  feeds  were  rated  as  follows:  Om 
35  cts.  per  bushel,  oats  30  cts.  per  bushel,  bran  |20  per  ton,  old  process  oil 
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meal  $27  per  ton,  clover  hay  $8  per  ton,  and  timothy  hay  $9  per  ton.     The 
results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  different  rations  in  flenhing  It  horses  during  a  period  of  8^  days. 


Lotl. 
Lot2. 
Lots 


Ration. 


Dry  matter 
fed  daily 
per  1,000 
Ibfl.  live 
weiKht. 


I 


I 


Com,  bran,  oil  meal,  clover ' 

('x>m  and  oats  1:1  bran,  oil  meal,  clover. 
()om  and  oats  1:1  bran,  oil  meal,  timo- 
thy hay. 


Lb9. 
20.6 
19. 7ft 
21.48 


Daily  gain 
in  weight 
per  head. 


2.29 
2,98 
1.88 


CJost  per 
pound 
gain. 


Omis. 
8.6 
7.4 
12.1 


Estimated 

increase  in 

value  per 

head. 


Dollars. 
51.00 
48.76 
36.00 


The  second  experiment  was  planned  to  secure  more  data  on  the  results  of 
mixini?  oats  with  bran  and  com,  as  compared  with  an  all-corn  ration  with 
clover  hay  as  the  roughage.  Comparison  was  also  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
exercise  and  no  exercise  with  the  taking  on  of  flesh.  The  feeds  were  rated  as 
follows:  Com  43  cts.  per  bushel,  oats  35  cts.  per  bushel,  bran  $20  per  ton.  oil 
meal  $27  i)er  ton.  and  clover  hay  $13  i)er  ton.  The  results  of  the  feeding  trial 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  different  rations  in  feeding  20  horsen  during  a  period  of  112  days. 


Lotl Com,  oil  meal,  clover  hay 

Lot  2 Com  and  oats  8:1,  oil  meal,  clover. . , 

Lots Com  and  oats  1:1,  oil  meal,  clover.. 

Lot 4 Com  and  bran  4:1,  oil  meal,  clover. 


Dry  matter 
fed  dailv 
per  1.000 
Ibe.  live 
weight 


Lbg. 
19.96 
20.91 
21.07 
20.42 


Daily  gain 
in  weight 
per  head. 


Lbs. 
2.12 
2.88 
2.44 
2.26 


Cost  per 
pound 
gain. 


CerUs. 
12.0 
12,3 
12.7 
12.4 


Estimated 

increase  In 

value. 


Dollars. 
44.00 
51.00 
42.00 
48.00 


The  following  conclusions  were  among  those  drawn : 

•*A  mixed  grain  ration  of  com  and  oats,  when  fed  with  clover  hay,  is  more 
efficient  than  a  single  grain  ration  of  com  for  producing  large  gains  In  an 
S4-day  feeding  period. 

"  While  a  ration  of  com,  oats,  and  clover  hay  is  more  expensive  with  prices 
of  feeds  as  stated,  than  one  of  com  and  clover  hay,  the  gains  are  such  as  to 
make  its  use  more  economical. 

"  Clover  hay  when  fed  with  a  mixed  grain  ration  of  com  and  oats  Is  more 
efficient  for  producing  gains  than  timothy  hay.  In  this  test  clover  hay  pro- 
duced 58  per  cent  more  gains  than  timothy. 

"A  ration  of  com,  oats  and  timothy  is  not  satisfactory  for  producing  finish 
in  fleshing  horses  for  market,  but  may  be  materially  Improved  by  the  addition 
of  oil  meal.  .  .  . 

"A  ration  of  one-fourth  oats  and  three-fourths  com  proved  more  economical 
than  one  of  half  oats  and  half  com. 

"A  ration  of  com  and  bran  fed  In  proportions  of  one  part  bran  to  four  parts 
com  by  weight  is  superior  to  an  all-corn  ration  for  producing  gains  when  fed 
in  conjunction  with  clover  hay. 
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"  This  test  sewned  to  indicate  that  there  is  danj?er  of  feeding  too  much  bran 
for  iiest  results  when  clover  liay  furnishes  the  roughage  part  of  the  ration. 
The  bran  and  clover  combined  produced  a  too  laxative  condition.  .  .  . 

"  Exercise  has  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  taking  on  of  flesh.  In  this  test 
the  horses  receiving  no  exercise  made  24  per  cent  more  gains  than  those  havtng 
'a  daily  walk  of  2.8  miles. 

**  While  box  stalls  are  safer  than  single  stalls  for  stabling  horses,  they  are 
also  more  expensive  and  do  not  offer  merits  not  jwssessed  by  single  stalls  » 
far  as  they  may  influence  the  horse  In  taking  on  flesh.  The  horses  stabled  in 
single  stalls  made  16  lbs.  or  S  i>er  cent  more  gains  in  84  days  than  those  in  box 
stalls.'* 

Suffffestions  for  the  improvement  of  Wisconsin  horses,  A.  S.  Alexandeb 
(WiMOonftin  Sta,  Bui,  ]86,  pp,  SSO,  fiffs,  .9).— This  bulletin  reports  statistics  of 
the  Wisconsin  horse  industry  and  offers  suggestions  for  improving  the  breeding 
stock  by  the  elimination  of  unsound  animals  and  using  more  pure-bred  sirea 
•*  During  the  past  3  years  the  horses  of  the  State  have  Increased  66.068  head  !n 
numbers  and  $16,216,852  in  total  value.  In  1906  the  average  value  of  each 
horse  In  the  State  was  $91,65.  On  January  1,  1909,  the  value  was  $107.  or  an 
increase  of  $15.35  per  head."  The  increase  in  value  per  head  is  thought  to  be 
due  in  iMirt  to  the  influence  of  the  stallion  law,  which  is  discussed  In  detail. 

Wisconsin  horse  breedingr  statistics,  A.  S.  Alexandeb  ( WisconMn  Sia,  Bui 
JSS,  pp.  S-54). — This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the  state 
stallion  law  during  the  fourth  breeding  season  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
It  also  contains  the  amendments  to  the  law  in  1909,  a  r^sum^  of  stallion  legis- 
lation in  other  States,  a  directory  of  owners  of  licensed  stallions  and  Jacks,  and 
a  list  of  transfers  during  1909. 

The  Kellerstrass  way  of  raising  poultry,  R  Kellerstrass  (KafMiin  Tt/y, 
jlfo.,  1909,  pp,  J^5,  figs,  22;  rev.  in  Farm  Poultry,  21  {1910),  No.  ^.  pp.  20,  21).— 
A  book  of  practical  information,  being  chiefly  an  account  of  the  methods  prac- 
ticed on  the  farm  of  the  author. 

DAIBT  FABJOHO— DAIBTING. 

Shall  the  dairyman  buy  concentrates?  W.  J.  Spillman  (Hoard's  Dairyman, 
Jil  {19 10),  NoH.  4,  pp.  123,  124;  iO,  pp,  57(^^578).— The  author  submits  data 
which  are  based  on  cattle  records  obtained  from  dairy  fkrms  by  the  Farm 
Management  Investigation  of  this  Department  and  indicate  that  on  a  dair$' 
farm  under  present  conditions  larger  returns  can  be  obtained  by  feeding  home- 
grown grains  than  when  concentrates  are  purchased,  even  though  a  smalls  num- 
ber of  cows  is  kept. 

[Dairy  rations],  D.  O.  Noubse  {South  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  26-2S).— 
This  is  a  discussion  of  rations  for  dairy  cattle  in  the  Southern  States  based  oo 
experimental  data.  Com  silage  and  cotton-seed  meal  was  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  feed  for  South  Carolina.  Cotton-seed  meal  given  at  the  rate  of  6 
lbs.  per  day  caused  no  apparent  ills  after  having  been  fed  for  3  yeara 

The  effect  of  milk  as  a  nutrient  for  dairy  animals,  C.  Bbgeb  {Lanivt, 
Vers.  Stat ,,,71  {1909),  No.  J^S,  pp.  S53S72;  abs,  in  MUchw.  Zentbl,  6  (1910), 
No,  1,  pp,  18,  19). — In  experiments  with  2  goats  the  average  daily  yield  of  mUk 
for  each  animal  was  1,151.8  gm.  with  whole  milk  as  a  supplementary  ratiOD, 
1,225.7  gm.  with  tropon,  sugar,  and  milk  fat,  and  862.7  gm.  with  skim  milk 
and  milk  fat.  After  making  corrections  for  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the 
feeding  periods  at  a  late  stage  of  lactation,  the  author  concludes  that  fiat  as 
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an  emulsion  tn  the  form  of  whole  milk  was  superior  to  nonemulsified  fats, 
which  accords  with  his  experience  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  470). 

The  university  dairy  herd,  1908-9,  G.  C.  Humphrey  and  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wis- 
coHsin  8ta.  Bui.  187,  pp.  3-22,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  presents  data  relating  to 
the  feed  consumed  and  milk  produced  by  the  station  herd  during  the  year  end- 
Uig  May  11,  1909. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  individual  cows  are  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  rations  fed  for  milk  production.  Twenty-flve  cows  averaged 
during  the  year  8,439.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  3^3.62  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  If  an 
average  of  the  actual  prices  received  for  butter  fat  and  the  prices  paid  for 
feed  be  taken,  the  average  value  of  their  product  would  be  $111.76,  the  cost 
of  feed  eaten  $50.34,  and  the  average  net  profit  $61.42.  The  winter  grain 
ration  used  consisted  of  wheat  bran,  com  meal,  and  distillers'  grains  in  the 
proportion  of  3:4:3.  Small  amounts  of  oats,  oil  meal,  and  brewers'  grains 
were  fed  occasionally  when  the  cows  needed  variety. 

The  feeding  shows  that  cows  which  are  high  producers  can  consume  large 
amounts  of  dry  matter  containing  as  high  as  2^  lbs.  of  digestible  protein 
daily  and  use  their  feed  economically,  while  cows  that  are  advanced  in  lacta- 
tion and  are  low  producers  must  feed  less  grain  and  cheaper  feeds  if  they  are 
to  yield  any  profit.  The  7  cows  in  the  herd  which  produced  more  than  li  lbs. 
of  butter  fat  per  day  during  the  winter  period  consumed  on  the  average  17 
lbs.  of  dry  matter  and  1.62  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  for  each  pound  of  butter 
fat  produced.  The  9  cows  which  made  less  than  J  lb.  of  butter  fat  per  day 
consumed  on  the  average  30.9  lbs.  of  dry  matter  and  2.33  lbs.  of  digestible 
protein  per  pound  of  butter  fat  produced. 

The  average  production  and  net  profit  of  the  herd  during  the  last  6  years, 
as  estimated  on  the  basis  of  27  cows  which  produce  an  average  of  7,454  lbs. 
of  milk  containing  315.7  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  was  $85.49  as  a  value  of  total 
products  less  $37.70  total  cost  of  feed,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $47.79  per  cow 
per  year.  The  net  profit  returned  last  year  was  the  highest  since  the  herd 
was  established  11  years  ago. 

The  chemical  composition  of  milk,  J.  de  Bb£vans  {Hyff.  Viande  et  Lait, 
3  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  593-618).— A  summary  and  discussion  of  variability  in  the 
chonical  composition  of  milk.  Tables  of  analyses  are  given  to  show  the  varia- 
tions due  to  Individuality,  breed,  period  of  lactation,  and  other  factora 

On  the  formation  of  milk  sugrar,  C.  Porches  {Biochem,  Ztschr.,  23  (1910), 
•Vo.  5,  pp.  370-401,  figs.  12). — ^The  removal  of  the  mammary  glands  of  goats 
and  cows,  either  before  or  after  parturition.  Induced  glucosuria  and  was  accom- 
panied by  hyperglucohemia.  Injections  of  phlorizin  in  lactating  animals  pro- 
duced glucosuria.  EYom  these  experiments  it  is  thought  that  lactose  is  formed 
from  glucose  In  the  blood  as  it  circulates  through  the  mammary  gland,  and  that 
on  the  removal  of  the  gland  this  glucose  is  excreted  in  the  urine. 

Farther  investigations  on  the  influence  of  stimulatingr  substances  on  milk 
secretion,  G.  Fingerling  {Landw.  Vers.  8tat..71  {1909),  No.  4-5,  pp.  373-414).-- 
A  continuation  of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  778).  Fennel, 
limit  sprouts,  coconut  cake,  and  palm-nut  cake,  which  are  rich  in  stimulating 
substances,  were  contrasted  with  starch,  peanut  oil,  and  other  feeds  which 
have  no  stimulating  effect.  The  basal  ration  was  hay,  from  which  the  aromatic 
and  stimulating  material  had  been  removed  by  steeping.  Two  new  milch  goats 
were  used  and  the  feeding  periods  lasted  15  days  each. 

The  author  concluded  that  of  the  feeds  tested  malt  sprouts,  palm-nut  cake, 
and  coconut  cake  contain  substances  which  exercise  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
mammary  glands  independent  of  the  form  of  digestible  nutrients  contained  in 
the  feeding  stuff.    In  the  case  of  one  goat  the  average  dally  yield  of  milk  on 
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tbe  various  rations  was:  715  gni.  on  malt  sprouts,  718  gm.  on  palm-not  cake, 
708  gm.  on  coconut  cake,  672  gm.  on  fennel ;  518  gm.  witb  feeds  not  containing 
a  stimulating  substance,  and  736  gm.  with  normal  hay  and  with  palm-not  cake. 
Corresponding  results  with  the  oUier  goat  were,  on  malt  sprouts  662  gnu,  palm- 
nut  cake  651  gm.,  coconut  cake  598  gm.,  f^inel  662  gm.,  witliout  stimulating 
feed  502  gm.,  and  with  normal  hay  and  coconut  cake  554  gm.  Digestion  co- 
efficients, analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  data  are  given. 

The  so-called  iron  milk,  C.  Mai  (Zischr,  Vntersuch.  Nahr,  u,  GenuMtmtL. 
19  {1910),  No.  /,  pp.  2/-25).— An  experiment  is  reported  In  which  2  cows  re- 
ceived a  ration  composed  in  part  of  a  proprietary  feed  which  contained  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.  The  claim  that  this  feed  would  raise  tlie  percoitage  of 
iron  in  the  milk  was  not  sustained  by  the  experiment 

Bzperimental  leacocytosis  in  the  cow's  udder,  C.  Hoffmann  (WUctrntiM 
8ta,  Research  Bui.  6,  pp.  207-218,  figs.  2).— This  reports  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  injections  into  the  udder  of  various  solutions  Injected  at  blood  heat  upon 
the  leucocyte  content  of  cow*s  milk.  The  usual  method  was  to  inject  2  quart^^ 
of  the  udder  with  from  150  to  300  cc.  of  the  solutions,  introducing  them  into 
the  udder  by  means  of  a  milking  tube  connected  with  a  large  separatory  funnel 
so  graduated  tliat  the  amounts  introduced  Into  the  udder  could  be  accurately 
determined.  No  pressure  was  applied,  injection  depending  entir^y  upon  tbe 
action  of  gravity.  The  leucocyte  determinations  were  made  according  to  tlie 
modified  Doane-Buckley  method. 

Injections  of  the  sterile  solutions  were  made  about  6  hours  after  the  morning 
milking  had  been  completed,  or  about  11  a.  m.,  and  the  cow  was  again  milked 
at  4  p.  m.  Even  in  so  short  a  time  marked  changes  invariably  occurred  in  tlie 
texture  and  appearance  of  the  udder.  Inflammation  characterised  by  swelling 
and  fever  could  usually  be  detected.  The  number  of  leucocytes  incr^ised 
greatly  in  those  quarters  into  which  the  sterile,  distilled  water  was  introduced. 
The  maximum  number  of  leucocytes  was  found  in  tlie  second  and  tliird  milking. 
18  to  30  hours  after  the  injection.  The  number  of  leucocytes,  however,  then 
rapidly  decreased  until  by  the  third  day  the  milk  could  again  be  considered 
normal.  Injections  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  produced  leucocytosls, 
but  not  nearly  so  marked  as  with  the  sterile,  distilled  water,  while  with  a  0.6 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  the  leucocyte  content  remained  about  tlie 
same  as  with  the  water. 

After  an  injection  of  0.5  cc.  of  a  broth  culture  of  BacUlus  prodiffiosus  in  100 
cc.  of  sterile  water,  or  1  cc.  of  the  culture  in  200  cc.  of  water,  the  milk  secre- 
tion was  practically  stopped.  There  was  a  marked  inflammation  of  the  entire 
udder  and  a  general  constitutional  illness.  Recovery  was  rapid,  and  by  the 
third  milking  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  few  streams  of  a  watery,  y^lowisb 
clotted  liquid  from  the  injected  quarters,  but  the  milk  was  so  abnormal  that 
no  determinations  of  leucocytes  could  be  made  until  the  eighth  milking.  It 
was  considered  doubtful  whether  the  organism  alone  was  the  cause. 

A  repetition  of  these  experiments  with  another  cow  gave  similar  results. 
An  increased  leucocyte  content  was  often  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  bacteria. 
In  the  uninjected  quarters  the  leucocyte  content  was  unchanged  and  also  the 
bacterial  content.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  decrease  in  number  of  Itacteria 
may  have  been  due  to  the  phagocjrtic  action  of  the  leucocytes.  A  microscopical 
examination  of  the  sediment  from  the  milk  of  the  injected  quarters  sliowed 
many  leucocytes  containing  from  5  to  25  bacteria,  while  the  sediment  from  the 
uninjected  quarters  showed  no  such  action.  In  the  abnormal  milk  the  presence 
of  flocculent  material  was  also  noted.  Examinations  of  these  clots,  which  were 
of  a  doughy  consistency  and  invariably  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  re- 
vealed them  to  be  comprised  almost  entirely  of  large  masses  of  fibrin  stranda 
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"  FYom  the  standpoint  of  milks  which  show  an  abnormally  high  leucocyte  con- 
tent this  relation  of  fibrin  to  leucocytes  is  of  importance,  for  it  enables  one  to 
determine  whether  the  leucocytosis  is  normal  or  due  to  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition. Previous  studies  have  shown  that  those  milks  which  are  high  in 
leucocytes  but  which  come  from  perfectly  normal  cows  do  not  as  a  rule  contain 
fibrin." 

Before  injection  the  acidity  of  the  milk  was  practically  the  same  in  all 
quarters,  but  subsequently  thereto  considerable  dlfTerences  were  found.  In 
most  cases  the  milk  from  the  uninjected  quarters  showed  more  acidity  than  that 
from  the  injected.  This  was  true  only  immediately  subsequent  to  injection 
and  {n^dually  disappeared. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  mammary  gland  to  foreign  substances  Is  emphasized 
by  these  results. 

The  sigrniflcance  of  leucocytes  in  milk,  W.  G.  Savage  {Jour,  Roy.  Inst.  Pub. 
Health,  18  (1910),  No.  2.  pp.  65-71).— A  summary  of  work  on  this  subject. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  a  differential  enumeration  of  leucocytes  is  of 
great  value.  *'  Rigid  standards  as  to  the  number  of  leucocytes  to  allow  in  milk 
can  not  l>e  set  up,  but  the  count  indicates  the  need  for  local  investigation. 
With  extended  ex[)erlence  it  may  do  much  more  than  this.  The  enumeration 
can  be  rapidly  performed.  It  gives  definite  information  which  inspection  fre- 
quently can  not  furnish,  and  the  procedure  reaches  its  highest  utility  when 
combined  with  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk." 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  is  appended. 

Bacterial  content  of  the  milk  of  individual  animals,  E.  G.  Hastings  and  C. 
Hoffmann  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Research  Bui.  6,  pp.  189-196;  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.]. 
2.  Aht.,  25  {1909),  No.  19-25,  pp.  ^65-^70).— A  report  on  the  bacterial  and  leu- 
cocytic  content  of  cow*s  milk. 

Two  animals  were  found  which  had  large  numbers  of  bacteria  and  also  an 
abnormally  large  leucocyte  content.  The  authors  think  It  possible  that  at  somo 
previous  time  the  cows  may  have  had  an  attack  of  garget  caused  by  pyogenic 
bacteria  and  that  the  organisms  persisted  after  recovery,  becoming  carriers  of 
bacteria  as  in  the  case  of  human  beings  which  carry  typhoid. 

The  occurrence  and  distribution  of  a  lactic  acid  orgranism  resembling:  Bacil- 
lus bulfiraricus  of  yogrhourt,  E.  G.  Hastings  and  B.  W.  Hammer  (Wisconsin 
8ta.  Research  Bui.  6,  pp.  197-206;  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  (1909),  No. 
J 4-18,  pp.  419-426). —A  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20. 
I>.  573). 

For  2  years  many  samples  of  milk  from  different  sources  have  been  incubated 
at  37*  and  in  all  eases  developed  a  greater  acidity  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  pres^ice  of  B.  lactis  acidi,  indicating  that  the  causal  organism,  a  bacil- 
lus closely  related  to  B.  hulgaricus  and  to  B.  casei  «,  has  a  wide  distribution. 

Milk  and  its  relation  to  the  public  health  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp. 
Serv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  56,  pp.  834,  P'«-  51,  figs.  67). — A  new  and  revised 
«>ditlon  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1175).  Besides  numerous 
revisions,  the  additional  chapters  found  in  this  edition  are :  The  Relation  of  the 
Tuberculous  Cow  to  Public  Health,  by  E.  C.  Schroeder;  The  Thermal  Death 
Points  of  Pathogenic  Micro-organisms  in  Milk,  by  M.  J.  Rosenau;  The  Relative 
Proportion  of  Bacteria  in  Top  Milk  (Cream  Layer)  and  Buttermilk  (Skim 
Milk)  and  Its  Bearing  on  Infant  Feeding,  by  J.  F.  Anderson;  and  National 
Inspection  of  Milk,  by  H.  W.  Wiley.  New  material  has  also  been  added  to  tho 
topics  of  bacillus  carriers,  l)acterl()loglcal  standards  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Milk  Commissions,  and  on  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
tullk  epidemics. 
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The  orgranization  of  the  milk  supply,  J.  N.  Habris  (Jour,  Bd,  Agr,  [Lon- 
lUm],  16  {t9t0).  So,  10,  pp.  SI0-H20).— An  account  of  several  successful  co- 
operative dairy  societies  in  Great  Britain  which  have  been  organized  in  recent 
years.  By  cooperatlcHi  the  producers  have  received  an  increased  price  for  their 
milk.  It  is  pointed  out  that  these  organizations  are  also  of  b^ieflt  to  the  cod- 
siimer,  as  it  is  easier  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
is  produced  and  distributed. 

The  provision  of  milk  for  cities,  Rievel,  trans,  by  I^  M.  Steckix  {Amer. 
Vet,  R(t\,  36  (WIO),  No,  5,  pp,  56/^68).— This  is  a  translation  of  a  report 
made  to  the  Ninth  International  Veterinary  Congress  on  the  importance  of 
having  tbe  State  regulate  the  milk  trade,  and  contains  many  suggestions  con- 
cerning milk  inspection. 

Pasteurization  of  milk,  R.  G.  Freeman  (Jour,  Amer.  Med,  Assoc,,  5\  (1910), 
No,  5,  pp.  S72,  873), — ^The  dangers  in  using  raw  market  milk  and  commercial 
pasteurized  milk  are  {lointed  out. 

"  The  only  safety  for  the  consumer  is  to  get  his  milk  sweet  and  raw.  Having 
obtained  it  he  should  then  render  it  safe  by  the  use  of  the  smallest  amount  of 
heat  compatible  with  safety.  A  tenii>erature  of  140*  F.,  but  little  higher  than 
the  temperature  in  which  one  can  bear  one's  hand,  if  continued  for  40  minutes, 
with  the  milk  in  a  closed  nursing  bottle,  is  sufficient  to  kill  all  the  beeteria 
that  we  know  and  fear  in  milk,  at  the  same  time  changing  neither  the  taste 
nor,  so  far  as  we  kuow,  the  chemical  composition  or  the  ferments  of  tiie 
milk.  .  .  .  Pasteurizetl  milk  does  not  cause  malnutrition  or  scurvy  or  rachitis." 

To  what  extent  is  there  dangrer  in  using:  milk  and  milk  products  from 
cows  which  have  tuberculosis  of  the  udder P  A.  Webeb  (Tuberkulftse  Arh. 
K.  (isndhisamt.,  1910,  No.  10,  pp.  /-/OO).— This  is  an  investigation  of  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  human  beings  who  use  milk  obtained  from  cows 
known  to  have  mammary  tuberculosis.  So  few  cases  were  found  where  it 
could  be  iwsitlvely  proved  that  tubercular  lesions  were  caused  by  the  use  of 
such  milk  that  the  author  thinks  the  danger  of  contracting  the  disease  from 
such  a  source  is  comparatively  slight  as  compared  with  contracting  it  from 
human  beings  who  have  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Milk  defects  and  their  relation  to  cheese  making:,  K.  Teichebt  (MUch  Zt9^ 
39  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  13-17). — A  summary  of  investigations  on  abnormal  milks 
due  to  the  presence  of  pathogenic  and  other  undesirable  species  of  bacteria. 

The  composition  of  cream,  R.  R.  Tatlock  and  R.  T.  Thomson  (Analjfsi,  35 
(1910),  No,  ^06,  pp.  5-8). — ^Trials  are  reported  which  show  that  whatever  the 
method  of  creaming  the  solids  of  the  nonfatty  portion  of  cream  are  slightly 
higher  than  those  In  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  milk  from  which  it  has 
been  taken,  but  that  the  difference  has  no  practical  significance  and  may  be 
disregarded. 

Layer  cheese,  M.  Siegfeld  (Molk,  Ztg.  [Hildesheim],  2k  (1910),  No,  6,  pp,  95, 
96) . — A  description  Is  given  of  "  layer  "  or  "  cream  layer  cheese  "  which  is  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  cream  and  skim  milk  curd.  Analyses  of  the  differ^ 
ent  layers  In  17  cheeses  obtained  from  various  localities  are  reported.  The 
I)ercentage  of  fat  In  the  total  cheese  mass  varied  from  5.1  to  24.2. 

Sap  sagro  cheese,  P.  Buttenbebg  and  W.  KoEino  (Ztschr.  UntersucK  Nakr, 
u,  Genussmth,  18  (1909),  No,  7,  pp,  ^13-415;  ahs.  in  Milchw.  Zetitbl,,  6  (1910), 
No.  1,  pp,  32,  33). — Analytical  data  are  reported^ 

Literature  on  the  science  and  practice  of  dairying  in  the  second  half  of 
1908  and  the  first  half  of  1909,  R.  W.  Raudnitz  (Separate  from  Monatsschr, 
Kinderheilk.,  8  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  6^).— A  list  of  publications  during  this  period. 
with  abstracts  of  the  more  imiK>rtant  articles. 
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Questions  and  answers  on  milk  and  milk  testing:,  G.  A.  Publow  and  H.  C. 
Tboy  {New  York  and  London,  1909,  pp.  97,  pi.  /). — These  questions  and  answers 
were  prepared  espeelaDy  for  short-coarse  students  in  dairying  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  civil  service  examination  for  positions  in  dairy  work. 

Qaestions  and  answers  on  butter  making,  G.  A.  Publow  (New  York  and 
London,  1909,  pp,  75). — These  questions  and  answers  are  prepared  especially  for 
short-course  students  and  for  practical  butter  makers  who  wish  to  pass  a  civil 
8er>ice  examination  in  butter  making. 

VETEBINABT  KBDICINE. 

[Beport  of  the  bacteriologist  on  work  with  animal  diseases],  G.  E.  Mab- 
SHALL  (Michigan  8ta.  Hpt.  1909,  pp.  127-14S,  figs.  2).— The  work  with  hog 
cholera  is  reviewed,  directions  given  for  the  use  of  the  immunizing  serum,  now 
being  prepared,  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  790),  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  W.  Giltner  in  49  cases  reported. 

A  method  for  treating  contagious  abortion  of  cattle  is  outlined.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  disease  among  cattle  at  Saline,  Mich.,  infectious  anemia  or  swamp 
fever  of  horses  In  the  northern  peninsula,  and  an  undetermined  disease  of  sheep 
near  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  are  briefly  reported  upon  by  W.  Giltner.  Two  cases 
vt  suspected  omphalophlebitis  in  lambs  and  a  case  of  traumatic  serous  inflamma- 
tion with  septicemia.  In  a  Shorthorn  heifer,  are  also  reported  by  Dr.  Giltner. 

[Beport  of  the  veterinarian],  K.  Babnett  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt,  1909, 
pp,  SO-J^J^). — In  experiments  made  to  determine  the  physiological  effects  of  cot- 
ton-seed meal  when  fed  in  large  quantities  to  dairy  cattle  **  a  number  of  abor- 
tions took  place  besides  a  number  of  cases  In  which  difllculty  was  exi)erienced  In 
getting  animals  pregnant,  and  it  appeared  there  was  a  fairly  constant  relation 
between  these  troubles  and  the  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  fed,  depending  also 
upon  the  weight  of  the  animal  and  the  amount  fed  about  the  period  of  concep- 
tion. In  some  instances  there  has  been  noticed  a  peculiar  form  of  mammltis, 
notably  in  the  case  of  a  Jersey  cow  in  which  attacks  had  occurred  during  a 
previous  2  years  at  intervals  of  from  2  weeks  to  2  months  and  had  become  so 
bad  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  this  cow.  During  most  of  this 
period  6  lbs.  dally  of  cotton-seed  meal  had  been  fed." 

An  experiment  was  also  conducted  to  determine  if  cotton-seed  meal  could  be 
UA  profitably  to  hogs  in  small  amounts  and  to  study  the  pathological  changes 
in  organs  from  hogs  killed  by  cotton-seed  meal.  The  results  indicate^  that  it 
can  not  be  safely  fed  to  hogs  even  in  small  amounts  for  an  extended  period,  and 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  specific  toxin  which  affects  first  the 
lymphatic  glands  draining  the  digestive  tract,  and  secondly,  the  lungs. 

Work  on  the  immunization  of  hogs  against  hog  cholera  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  is  reported. 

Experiments  in  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the  stomach  worm  and 
hook  worm  disease  of  young  calves  indicate  that  animals  over  5  months  old  do 
not  very  readily  become  Infested  with  the  ensheathed  form  of  the  larvce,  though 
this  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  usual  manner  of  infestation. 

Beport  of  the  state  veterinarian  for  1908,  L.  A.  Klein  (Ann.  Rpt.  Pcnn, 
Dept.  Agr.,  U  (1908),  pp.  110-128).— A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  year 
Including  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  stock  diseases. 

Beport  of  the  colonial  veterinary  surgeon,  Hongkong  (Abfi.  in  Jour.  Trop. 
Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  209,  210).— The  total  number  of  cattle  admitted  to 
the  government  depots  for  the  year  was  42,098,  a  decrease  of  17,901.  The  total 
nomber  of  pigs  admitted  to  Kennedy  Town  was  168,682  against  180,728  in  1907, 
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and  of  sheep  30.118  a8  against  28,349.  In  regard  to  fresb  beef  and  mntton,  it  is 
stated  that  338^0  and  301.239  lbs.  respectively  were  imported  from  Australia. 

Among  the  diseases  reported  as  occurring  at  the  depots  are  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  anthrax,  rinderpest,  and  blaclc  quarter.  A  few  cases  of  whipworm 
(Tricocephalus  afflnis)  were  found  in  young  animals  and  large  numbers  of 
filarise  were  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the  aortas  of  Chinese  cattle  and  water 
buffaloes.  Stomo^s  calcitran9  and  the  horn  fly  are  the  two  most  comm<Mi  flieft 
in  cattle  sheds,  both  causing  cattle  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 

Observations  on  rabies,  with  special  reference  to  an  atrophic  form  of 
the  disease  occorrinflr  in  animals,  G.  Lamb  and  A.  G.  McKeicdrick  iSH.  Mem. 
Mid,  and  tianit.  Dcpt».  India,  n.  »rr.,  1909,  No.  36,  pp.  Si). — '*A  virus  originally 
obtained  from  a  dog  in  the  street  was  passed  through  a  series  of  13  dogs,  by 
subdural  inoculation  or  by  intraocular  injection.  An  increase  of  virulence  re- 
sulted. The  virulence  of  the  virus  was  also  increased  for  the  rabbit.  Negri 
bodies  were  demonstrable  in  certain  cells  of  the  central  nen-ous  system  of  the 
dogs  of  the  first  few  iiassages,  but  not  in  the  same  cells  of  the  animals  of  the 
later  passages." 

**  Several  cases  of  a  form  of  rabies  in  the  rabbit,  in  which  progressive  emacia- 
tion is  the  chief  symptom,  are  described.  This  tyyie  has  been  obser^-ed  to  follow 
l>oth  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  fixed  rabbit  virus  and  sul>dura1  injection  of 
street  virus.  The  disease  generally  runs  a  more  or  less  chronic  course  but  may 
be  com|)aratively  ra|>ld.  The  fact  that  this  condition  is  true  rabies  has  been 
experimentally  demonstrated.  On  subpassage  from  animals  dead  of  this  form 
of  the  disease  typical  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  rabbit  have  develoi)ed.  Rabbits 
Fliowing  symptoms  of  progressive  emaciation  after  injection  of  rabies  virus 
have  been  observed  to  recover  completely.  Finally  this  type  of  the  disease  has 
l)een  observed  in  a  dog  infected  in  nature." 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  immunity  against  rabies,  D.  KonkIdi 
iCcntbl.  Baki.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  52  (1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  ^97-515;  aft*,  in  Tet. 
Rrc,  22  {1910),  No.  1130,  p.  587).— Seven  series  of  Investigations  conducted 
upon  dogs  which  had  been  immunized  against  rabies  by  the  methods  of  voo 
nogyes,  in  which  young  animals  from  the  same  litter  were  tested  one  after 
another  at  various  Intervals  of  time  as  regards  their  resistance  to  rabies,  thus 
eHtimatliig  the  duration  of  immunity,  are  here  reported.  The  investigations 
yielded  the  following  conclusions: 

Immunity  against  rabies  is  transmissible  by  heredity.  The  father  scarcely 
plays  any  part  in  the  transmission  of  immunity,  but  the  mother  transmits  it 
not  only  when  she  is  immunized  during  pregnancy,  but  also  when  she  has  been 
immunized  before  conception.  The  capacity  for  transmission  of  Immunity 
against  rabies  seems  to  increase  during  successive  pregnancies.  The  Inmiunity 
is  only  transmissible  to  the  first  generation,  and  completely  disappears  in  the 
further  descendants.  The  offspring  of  immunized  animals  show  individual 
differences  as  regards  the  inheritance  of  immunity,  many  inheriting  it  and 
others  not.  Both  inherited  and  acquired  Immunity  against  rabies  are  of  mudi 
longer  duration  than  has  hitherto,  in  accordance  with  the  researches  of  Ehrlich, 
been  supiHjsed.  The  blood  serum  of  animals  with  inherited  or  acquired  im- 
munity has  no  rabicide  action  upon  the  street  virua  The  practice  of  immuniza- 
tion before  conception  is  very  advisable,  and  can  be  of  great  utility. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  necessity  in  reporting  investigations  of  stating 
the  length  of  time  during  which  infected  animals  are  observed,  as  otherwise  it 
is  very  easy  to  reach  erroneous  conclusiona 

Investigation  of  the  cause  and  means  of  prevention  of  Rocky  Konntaia 
spotted  fever  carried  on  during  1907-8,  H.  T.  Ricketts   {Bien.  Bpt,  Bi> 
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Health  Mont,  4  (1907-8),  pp,  77-/9/).— This  account  consists  of  2  reports,  the 
first  of  which  was  transmitted  January  15,  1908,  the  second  December  12,  1908. 
In  the  first  (pp.  87-130),  the  investigations  conducted  up  to  the  time  of 
transmission  are  reported,  the  life  cycle  of  the  tick  which  transmits  the  disease 
{Dermacentor  venustus),  experimental  work  with  the  tick  in  relation  to 
spotted  fever,  hereditary  transmission  of  spotted  fever  in  the  tick,  the  exist- 
ence of  infected  ticks  in  nature,  tick  eradication,  etc.,  being  considered. 

The  second  report  (pp.  131-191)  Includes  investigations  relating  to  the 
source  of  infection  for  ticks  and  the  means  by  which  the  disease  is  kept  active 
from  year  to  year.  By  hereditary  transmission  of  the  causative  agent  which 
takes  place  in  the  tick  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  (more  than  7  per  cent 
and  less  than  50  per  cent),  it  has  been  kept  alive  in  some  into  the  third  genera- 
tion. The  existence  of  spotted  fever  in  a  number  of  distinct  foci  separated 
by  zones  in  which  the  disease  does  not  occur  is  further  evidence  that  some 
source  of  infection  for  the  ticks,  other  than  man,  exists  in  nature. 

The  disease  was  found  to  be  acute  in  the  gopher  or  ground  squirrel ;  after 
recovery  from  the  disease  their  blood  was  free  from  the  virus.  Ticks  were 
found  to  transmit  the  disease  from  the  guinea  pig  to  the  gopher  and  also 
from  the  gopher  to  the  guinea  pig.  Experiments  with  the  gopher  showed  it 
to  l>e  possible  for  this  animal  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  tick  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  spotted  fever  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
Studies  carried  on  show  the  rock  squirrel,  _woodchuck,  chipmunk,  and  moun- 
tain rat  to  be  susceptible  to  spotted  fever  and  to  serve  as  hosts  for  D.  venustuft, 
and  indicate  that  at  least  the  first  three  as  well  as  the  gopher  may,  when  act- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  tick,  be  effective  in  maintaining  the  disease  by 
causing  its  extension  among  the  ticks.  It  is  shown  that  in  Idaho  the  infec- 
tion is  transmitted  by  a  different  species  of  Dermacentor  and  that  it  is  less 
virulent. 

Under  the  heading  of  hosts  of  ticks,  the  author  reports  that  adult  ticks 
have  been  found  to  feed  mainly  on  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the  horse,  cow, 
and  certain  of  the  wild  animals,  as  the  deer,  elk,  and  mountain  goat.  The 
spotted  fever  tick  of  Idaho  was  found  on  snowshoe  rabbits  in  large  numbers 
in  all  stages  of  their  development  and  at  one  time.  **  The  gopher,  rock  squirrel, 
and  pine  squirrel  are  utilized  as  hosts  by  the  lan^ie  and  nymphs  to  an  exten- 
sive degree,  and  the  same  Is  true,  but  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent,  of  the  chip- 
munk, woodchuck,  and  mountain  rat.  Minute  ticks  have  also  been  reported 
to  me  as  occurring  on  the  rock  rabbit.*' 

As  regards  prophylaxis,  the  author  considers  the  most  effective  single 
method  to  consist  of  oiling  the  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  other  domestic  animals 
on  which  this  tick  feeds  extensively,  from  about  lyiarch  15  to  about  June  15. 
The  clearing  of  land  which  affords  protection  to  the  ticks  and  some  of  the 
small  hosts  on  which  they  feed  is  another  aid,  while  the  destruction  of  the 
small  wild  animals  mentioned  may  be  of  value  in  destroying  hosts  for  the 
tick  and  possibly  hosts  for  the  virus  of  spotted  fever. 

Bibliography  of  trypanosomiasis,  C.  A.  Tuimm  (London:  Sleeping  Sick- 
ness Bur.,  1909,  pp.  228). — This  publication  contains  almost  complete  lists  of 
original  papers  on  sleeping  sickness  and  the  trypanosomiases  of  man  and  ani- 
mals from  1803  to  March  31,  1909,  and  references  to  works  and  papers  on  tsetse 
files,  especially  Qlossina  palpalis.  The  arrangement  is  by  authors  in  alpha- 
betical order,  the  papers  being  given  again  under  the  names  of  the  Journals 
in  which  they  appeared.    Against  each  original  reference  Is  an  index  number. 

Subject  index  to  the  bibliography  of  trypanosomiasis,  O.  A.  Thimm  (Lon- 
don: Bleeping  Sickness  Bur,,  1910,  pp.  ^^7).— The  additions  and  corrections 
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appended  to  this  subject  Index  are  so  printed  that  each  slip  can  easily  be  cat  off 
and  attached  to  the  bibliography  al>ove  noted  in  the  proper  place. 

Trypanosomiasis  obsarred  in  horsM  of  the  Sahara,  Baudot  {Bee  Hyg.  et 
MM.  V^t  Mil.,  10  (1909),  p.  522;  abs.  in  Rev.  06n.  MM.  F^t.,  15  (1910),  No. 
170,  pp.  103,  104). — A  trypanosomiasis  of  camels  and  horses  is  reported  to  occur 
In  South  Oran.  In  the  camel  it  runs  a  chronic  course,  but  is  acute  in  the  horse, 
to  which  it  proves  fatal  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases. 

The  transmission  of  Trypanosoma  eqniperdam,  EL  Siebeb  and  R.  Gohdes 
{Arch.  Schiifs  u.  Tropen  Hyg.,  12  {1908),  No.  11,  p.  646;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Trop. 
Vet.  8ci..  4  (1909),  No.  4,  p.  584),— The  authors  state  that  th^  apparently  suc- 
ceeded In  transmitting  dourine  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  animal  by  means 
of  Siomoxys  calcitrans.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  development  of  the 
trypanosome  in  the  fly,  the  transmission  appearing  to  be  purely  mechanicaL 
Attempts  to  transmit  the  trypanosome  from  an  infected  to  an  uninfected  rat 
resulted  negatively. 

Contribution  to  the  study  and  etioloiry  of  souma,  G.  PficAuo  (Bui.  8oe. 
Path.  Exoi.,  2  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  530-5S2;  abs.  in  Sleeping  SickneMs  Bur.  [Lon- 
don] Bui.  12,  p.  -^57). — Fourteen  specimens  of  Olossina  palpalis  were  collected 
on  the  tmnks  of  a  lagoon  near  Porto  Novo  where  there  was  a  small  herd  of 
cattle  in  3  members  of  which  Tryapnosoma  cazalboui  had  been  found.  The 
flies  were  put  on  a  healthy  sheep  on  3  successive  days,  and  14  days  after  the 
first  bites  T.  cazalboui  was  found  in  the  sheep.  The  author  now  believes  that 
distant  transmission  of  T.  cazalboui  is  effected  by  tsetse  flies  and  Immediate 
transmission  by  Stomoxys  and  tat>anida  Evidence  was  obtained  that  Sto- 
moxys  transmitted  the  disease  in  the  stable  and  an  appended  note  adds  tliat  a 
recent  observation  shows  the  same  to  occur  with  T.  dimorphon. 

Beport  of  the  results  of  investisrations  in  Qerman  East  Africa  in  1906-7 
by  the  German  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission,  R.  Koch,  M.  Beck,  and  F.' 
Kleine  (Arb.  K.  Osndhtsamt.,  31  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  320,  pis.  5,  figs.  100.  charts 
65,  maps  6;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London]  Bui  11,  pp.  420-429).— 
The  chapters  on  etiology  and  on  general  preventive  measures  are  by  R.  Koch; 
those  on  diagnosis,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  and  also  the  account  of  cases,  are 
by  M.  Beck;  while  part  of  the  chapter  on  preventive  measures  is  by  Kleine. 
The  distribution  of  Olossina  palpalis  and  of  sleeping  sickness  and  the  route 
followed  are  shown  on  maps. 

IHow  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  body],  P.  CeAussfe  (Rcc.  MM.  TH.,  S6 
(1909),  Nos.  17,  pp.  573-579;  19,  pp.  640-S49;  abs.  in  Rev.  G^.  MM.  V^.,  15 
(1910),  No.  170,  pp.  89-91). —A  critical  review  of  the  subject  in  which  it  Is  con- 
cluded that  the  bacilli  enter  the  body  largely  by  inhalation. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  vaccination  against  tuberculosis  of 
cattle  by  Klimmer^s  method,  E.  Glockneb  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  25 
(1909),  No.  16,  pp.  292-294;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No.  15,  pp.  $59. 
660). — Of  the  several  methods  of  vaccinating  cattle  against  tul>ercnIo8is,  the 
author  prefers  that  of  Klimmer.  In  this  method  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  human 
tyi)e  which  have  been  attenuated  by  heating  to  from  52  to  53**  C.  and  bacilli 
rendered  avirulent  by  passage  through  the  salamander  are  used.  The  anthor 
vaccinated,  by  single  Injections  23  young  animals  of  which  4  had  reacted  to 
tuberculin. 

After  a  year  in  contact  with  cows  suspected  of  tuberculosis,  one  of  the  ani- 
mals which  had  not  reacted  was  killed  and  found  to  be  free  from  the  disease. 
Two  of  those  which  had  reacted  to  tuberculin  previous  to  vaccination  were 
killed  at  the  same  time  and  lesions  found  which  had  completely  calcified.  The 
author  concludes  that  this  vaccine  not  only  has  an  immunizing  but  also  a  con 
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tiTe  effect  For  young  animals  the  subcutaneous  vaccination  gives  better  re- 
sults than  the  intravenous.  This  \-accinatlon  confers  immunity  only  after  2 
months,  during  which  period  the  animals  must  be  isolated  and  suckled  by 
healthy  cows  or  fed  sterilized  milk. 

Vaccination  against  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  S.  Abloino  {Rev,  06n.  M6d. 
V6t^  H  {1909),  No.  168,  pp.  781-794).— This  is  a  paper  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  held  at  The  Hague  in  September, 
1909,  relating  to  the  practical  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  immunizing 
cattle. 

Diifuse  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  of  cattle 
caused  by  acid-fast  bacteria  [Johnes  disease],  K.  F.  Meter  {iJher  die  durch 
wurefeste  Bakterien  hervorgenifene  diffuse  Hypertrophic  der  Darmschleimr 
haui  d€s  Rindes.  Jena,  1908,  pp.  107,  pis,  3,  fig.  1;  rev.  in  Rev.  Gi^n.  MM.  V6t., 
15  (1910),  No.  170,  pp.  91-93). —The  author's  Investigations  confirm  those  of 
Bang  on  chronic  pseudotuberculous  enteritis  of  cattle.  The  affection  is  said  to 
occur  very  frequently  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Freiburg,  Waadt,  and 
Aargau,  Switzerland. 

"Hog  cholera  and  vacciation,  F.  S.  Schoenlebeb  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  163,  ff. 
259-276,  figs.  12). — A  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  production  of  hog  chol- 
era serum  and  of  its  use  in  immunizing  against  the  disease.  It  is  stated  that 
dnring  lOlO  the  station  expects  to  produce  over  100,000  doses. 

The  frequence  and  nature  of  cystic  kidneys  in  the  pig,  Mabchesini  and 
Babtouni  {Abs.  in  Vet.  Rcc.,  22  {1910),  Nos.  1122,  p.  J,55;  1123,  pp,  469,  470).— 
Within  a  period  of  2  years  the  authors  have  examined  the  kidneys  of  80,000 
pigs  killed  in  the  abattoir  at  Rome  and  studied  cystic  kidneys,  which  have,  by 
many  observers,  been  confounded  with  hydronephrosis.  From  4  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  pigs  examined  were  affected,  sometimes  only  one  kidney  being  cystic  and 
sometimes  both. 

Equine  piroplasmosis  in  Bussia  and  the  rdle  of  the  tick  Dermacentor 
reticulatus  in  its  spread,  E.  J.  Mabzinowski  and  A.  W.  Bielitzeb  {Ztschr. 
Hffg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  63  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  17-33,  pis.  6;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Trop. 
Vet.  8ci.,  5  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  200,  201).— This  disease  was  first  observed  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  Smolensk  government  by  MIchallof  in  1902.  In  1906,  it  was  reported 
by  Bielitzer  from  the  Ryasan  government.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Taml>ov  gov- 
emment  and  from  precinct  reports  is  known  to  frequently  occur  in  the  Moscow, 
Vladimir,  and  Ufa  governments. 

The  disease  has  been  found  to  be  transmitted  by  D.  rcticulatus.  Larvae 
placed  upon  rabbits  attached  to  the  eyelids  and  ears,  engorged,  and  dropi)ed 
in  2  or  3  days.  Larvie  which  became  quiescent  June  26  emerged  as  nymphs 
July  1.  Five  engorged  nymphs  removed  from  the  host  July  12-13  emergetl 
as  adults  on  July  29.  It  is  stated  that  larvse  may  live  6  months  while  waiting 
for  a  host  Some  500  seed  ticks  were  placed  ujmn  a  horse,  but  none  engorged 
and  no  piroplasms  appeared  in  the  blood.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  larvae 
were  unable  to  penetrate  the  skin  and  that  in  nature  they  probably  engorge 
upon  small  animals.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  nymphs  no  transmission  ex- 
periments were  conducted  with  that  stage. 

Horses  were  subcutaneously  injected  with  a  solution  in  which  Infected  larvte 
had  t>een  crushed,  but  no  piroplasms  appeared  in  the  blood.  Piroplasms  ap- 
peared in  the  blood  12  days  after  the  first  adult  was  placed  upon  the  host.  The 
disease  was  also  reproduced  In  3  cases  by  the  injection  of  infected  blood,  all 
of  the  animals  recovering  without  treatment.  Attempted  transmission  to  the 
rabbit,  guinea  pig,  and  puppy,  and  the  culture  of  the  iwirasite,  failed.  In  treat- 
ment, digitalis  and  camphorated  oil  were  used  as  heart  stimulants,  alkalies 
per  00  and  per  anum»  and  a^inst  the  parasites  quinin,  mercury,  and  arsenic. 
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Tlie  intramuscular  lojeotion  of  10  cc.  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury  per  day  gave  the  best  results.  It  is  stated  that  Saikowitsch.  working 
In  the  Ryasau  government,  bad  but  140  deaths  out  of  529  cases  where  this  treat- 
ment was  practiced.    See  also  a  previous  note  (El  S.  R.,  20,  p.  984). 

Equine  piropUsmosis  in  Bouthem  Bossia  (Kherson  government),  N.  X 
MiCHiN  and  W.  U  Yakimoff  (Ztschr.  Infektionskrank,  u,  Hyg,  ffaustiere,  6 
(1909),  So,  S-i,  pp.  265-269,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Jour,  Trop,  Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No.  1, 
pp,  20S,  204). — This  disease  was  observed  by  one  of  the  authors  in  soutliem 
Russia  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1908,  and  during  the  summer  was  discovered 
at  5  points  in  the  Kherson  government^ and  also  in  a  horse  from  the  Ekaterinos- 
laf  government.  From  a  total  of  400  horses  in  the  infected  places.  61  cases 
occurred,  17  during  May,  26  in  June,  and  18  in  July.  The  infected  area  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ingulez  River  where  the  pastures  are  covered  with  brush. 
Ticks,  determined  by  Neumann  as  Hyalotnma  wgyptium,  were  found  on  all  the 
affected  horses.  In  treatment  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  intramus- 
cular injei'tions  of  a  2  |»er  cent  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  with  adminis- 
trations of  qulnin  and  cardiac  stimulants. 

The  treatment  of  surra  in  horses  by  means  of  arsenic  and  its  deriyatives. 
Thirty- two  cases  of  successful  treatment,  J.  D.  E.  Holmes  (Jour,  Trop,  Vet. 
KH.,  5  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-45,  pis.  /5).— Following  a  brief  historical  review  of 
(he  chemotherapy  of  trypanosomiasis,  the  author  reports  in  detail  experiments 
in  which  were  t€»8ted  the  value  of  atoxyl.  soamln,  mercury,  antimony  salts,  and 
arsenious  acid  alone  and  with  atoxyl,  in  the  treatment  of  surra.  The  experi- 
ments indicate  that  arsacetin  is  equal  In  toxicity  to  atoxyl  and  that  Its  adminis- 
tration has  much  the  same  effect  on  the  trypanosomes.  Soamin  is  also  con- 
sidered about  equal  In  value  to  atoxyl.  It  Is  equally  toxic  when  injected  sub- 
cutaneonsly,  but  when  administered  by  the  mouth,  appears  to  be  much  less 
toxic  than  atoxyl.  Mercury  alone  had  little  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  in  combination  with  atoxyl,  the  results  were  not  so  good  as  when  atoxyl 
alone  was  used. 

**  Tartar  emetic  in  1  per  cent  solution,  Injected  Intravenously,  has  a  rapid 
but  temix>rary  effect  on  the  trypanosomes  in  the  circulation.  Administered  by 
the  mouth,  it  has  no  Influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  Injected  subcu- 
taneously  In  very  dilute  solutions  it  causes  local  Irritation,  frequently  followed 
by  nwrosls  of  the  skin,  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  .  .  .  Arsenions  acid  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  specific  for  surra  In  horses.  It  must  he  administered  In  full 
Kubtoxic  doses  and  at  Intervals,  and  not  in  continuous  daily  dosage.  In  tlie 
light  of  these  results  It  Is  clear  that.  In  the  early  experiments  conducted  by 
LIngard,  Bruce,  and  others,  arsenic  was  given  in  too  small  an  amount,  and  In 
continuous  treatment.  Animals  can  not  tolerate  the  requisite  amount  of  ar- 
senic if  the  dt>so  be  too  frequently  reiieated.  ...  It  Is  doubtful  wliether  any 
advantage  Is  gnhu*d  by  combining  atoxyl  with  arsenious  acid  In  the  treat- 
ment of  surra.  The  results  of  treatment  with  arsenious  acid  alone,  given 
in  10  doses  at  an  interval  of  one  day.  were  superior  to  those  wliere  tlie 
arsenious  acid  was  alternated  with  atoxyl." 

"All  our  observations  on  the  action  of  atoxyl  are  In  support  of  the  view  tiiat 
a  small  amount  of  cleavage  occurs  and  that  the  therapeutic  effect  is  entirely 
due  to  the  presence  of  free  arsenic." 

On  the  antiphagines  [aggressins]  of  the  chicken  cholera  organism,  N. 
TcHisToviTCH  (Ann.  Innt,  Pasteur,  23  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  SS4-8kO) .—Yrom  the 
Investigations  here  rei>orted  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: 

Virulent  cultures  of  the  chicken  cholera  organism  contain  antiphaglnes  which 
protect  the  microbe  from  phagocytosis;  the  antipliagines  can  be  more  or  less 
easily  removed  from  cultures  of  the  microbe,  which  then  becomes  the  prey  of 
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the  phagocytes;  the  addition  of  antiphagines  to  a  but  slightly  virulent  culture 
of  the  organism  protects  it  from  phagocytosis ;  the  actiou  of  these  antiphagines 
is  specific,  that  is,  they  only  prevent  phagocytosis  of  the  species  of  microbe 
from  which  they  arise ;  and  the  antiphagines  protect  this  organism  only  in  the 
animal  species  for  which  it  is  pathogenic.  The  fact  that  the  leucocytes  of 
various  animals  behave  differently  toward  the  chicken  cholera  microbe  can  not 
be  entirely  explained  by  the  difference  in  quantity  of  the  opsonins  in  the  serum 
of  these  animals. 

An  epidemic  among:  geese  caused  by  the  Bacillus  septicnmi»  anserum 
ezsadativfB  of  Biemer,  together  with  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  pseudo-influenza  bacilli,  P.  Frosch  and  K.  Bierbaum  (CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.], 
J.  Abt.,  Orig.,  52  {1909),  No,  4*  PP-  4S3-440,  figs,  6;  aha.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  22  (1910), 
No.  IISO,  p.  587). — Bacteriological  Investigations  of  an  epidemic  among  geese 
which  occurred  near  Franzburg,  GJermany,  are  reported.  Although  the  appe- 
tites of  the  birds  were  maintained,  they  rapidly  became  emaciated  and  died 
of  debility.  As  the  causal  agent  of  the  disease,  the  authors  established  a 
Blender  bacillus  with  distinctly  rounded  ends,  which  was  present  in  great 
numbers  in  the  cardiac  blood,  in  the  pericardial  fluid,  and  in  fibrinous  deposits 
upon  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  intestinal  coils. 

Cultivation  was  at  first  successful  only  upon  nutrient  media  containing 
hemoglobin,  but  afterwards  succeeded  upon  media  without  this  addition.  The 
bacillus  proved  to  be  pathogenic  for  geese  only,  and  its  pathogenicity  was 
most  marked  when  introduced  by  intramuscular  inoculation.  An  adult  goose 
could  not  be  infected  by  feeding  with  the  organs  of  one  that  had  died  of  the 
disease  after  being  artificially  infected.  The  virulence  of  the  cultures  rapidly 
became  attenuated  unless  kept  up  by  regular  passages  through  geese. 

The  authors  consider  this  organism  to  be  the  same  as  that  found  by  Riemer 
in  an  epidemic  of  geese  In  Mecklenburg,  and  described  by  him  as  B.  septi- 
cwmiw  anserum  exsudativw.  They  incline  to  the  opinion  that  on  the  ground 
of  its  morphological  and  biological  characteristics,  it  must  be  classed  in  the 
influenza  group  of  bacilli. 

A  bibliography  of  18  titles  is  appended. 

Stomach  worms,  hookworms,  and  other  parasites  of  the  digestive  tract 
of  ruminants,  A.  F.  Conbadi  {South  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  tf5-8P).— This 
report  is  largely  devoted  to  Investigations  of  the  stomach  worm.  See  also  a 
previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  181). 

This  worm  {H<Bmonchu8  contortus)  occurs  normally  In  the*  fourth  stomach 
but  may  be  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  small  intestines  during  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  animals  that  die.  While  in  the  alimentary  canal 
the  worms  mate  and  the  females  lay  minute  eggs  which  are  excreted  in  the 
feces.  The  eggs  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  heat,  and  drought,  and  may  be 
killed  by  freezing  temperatures  as  well  as  by  exposure  to  drought  for  a  short 
time.  "In  a  temperature  of  88  to  98**  F.  hatching  occurs  in  from  24  to  48 
hours,  and  as  the  temperature  falls  the  time  required  for  hatching  increases. 
There  was  no  development  in  infested  manure  dropped  November  14,  1908,  and 
left  in  the  pasture  under  natural  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  tree.  A  small  percentage  of  eggs  hatched  outdoors  during 
the  warm  weather  occurring  during  the  third  week  of  November,  1908.  When 
the  temperature  falls  to  60**  In  the  laboratory  incubation  may  require  from 
Beveral  weeks  to  a  month,  and  at  40*  all  activity  is  practically  discon- 
tinued. .  .  . 

**  In  from  6  days  to  2  weeks,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  moisture,  the 
young  larvae  reach  their  complete  growth  in  the  free  state,  the  maximum 
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growth  taking  place  wben  the  temperature  ranges  from  90  to  94*.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60  to  75*  this  may  require  2  to  3  weeks.  Only  one  molt  was 
ohserved,  but  from  micrometer  measurements  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
two  before  the  final  molt  in  the  free  stage.  When  the  free  larvs  become  fall- 
grown  they  reach  what  may  be  called  a  pupal  stage.  Most  of  them  secrete 
a  covering  about  themselves,  inside  of  which  the  activities  of  the  lar\-a  may  foe 
observed.  This  covering  is  called  a  sheath  and  when  completed  practically 
seals  the  inclosed  larva.  The  ensheathed  worm  is  from  625  to  SOO  microns  in 
length  and  tias  the  rear  end  elongated  into  a  sliarp  point  .  .  .  The  length  of 
time  the  various  stages  of  the  worms  may  remain  alive  varies  greatly  with  tlie 
environment  and  probably  witb  the  individuality  of  eact  worm  to  some 
extent  .  .  . 

**  In  moist  cultures  in  the  open  cages  in  the  laboratory  to  which  no  water  vras 
added,  during  the  winter  of  1908,  the  ensheathed  worms  were  all  dead  after 
a  period  of  93  days.  Fresh  material  heavily  infested,  collected  October  14, 
1908,  was  [>ut  In  cages  outdoors  after  85  per  cent  liad  ensheathed.  The  cages 
were  made  of  glass  open  at  top  and  bottom  to  give  as  nearly  out-of-door  condi- 
tions as  possible.  The  maximum  hatching  occurred  on  October  29,  1908.  The 
ensheathed  larvae  attached  to  the  glass  wall  of  the  breeding  cage  were  ex- 
amined at  frequent  intervals  and  after  February  17  no  live  worms  could  be 
found.  ...  It  was  particularly  noticed  that  manure  kept  for  7  noonths  in  open 
outdoor  cages  and  which  had  to  l>e  soaked  in  water  for  some  time  before  a 
slide  could  be  made  for  examination,  contained  more  live,  full-grown  free  worms 
than  the  breedlpg  cage  walls." 

Young  worms  from  infested  feces  which  had  been  burled  in  sand  to  a  depth 
of  5  in.  were  found  to  come  to  the  surface  without  any  apparent  obstruction, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  cultivation  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  relieve 
the  situation  under  ordinary  field  conditions.  It  is  thought  that  as  the 
worms  occur  mostly  in  the  mucous  secretions  between  the  ingesta  and  the 
mucous  membrane,  their  principal  food  consists  of  this  mucus.  The  relatioa 
of  maximum  infestation  to  the  time  of  death  or  recovery  of  20  animals  studied 
is  shown  in  diagrammatic  form  from  data  obtained  in  1908  by  making  daily 
fecal  examinations.  It  appears  ttiat  the  heaviest  infestation  occurred  dur- 
ing June  and  that  another  increase  of  infestation  took  place  in  some  animals  in 
September. 

The  seasonal  and  post-mortem  records  of  30  calves  used  in  the  experiments 
in  1908  are  also  reported.  In  this  study  the  author  finds  that  **  in  case  of  two 
calves  of  the  same  age  on  same  pasture  and  giving  about  the  same  egg  record, 
one  may  die,  the  other  survive.  In  case  of  two  calves  of  same  age  on  same 
pasture,  one  having  much  higher  egg  record  than  the  other,  the  animal  with  the 
lower  egg  record  may  die  while  that  with  the  higher  egg  record  may  not  even 
show  symptoms  of  being  affected  by  the  infestation.  In  case  of  two  calves,  one 
having  a  low  egg  record  of  short  duration,  the  other  a  low,  prolonged  egg 
record,  the  former  may  die,  the  latter  survive." 

As  young  worm-free  calves  put  on  Infested  pasture  show  eggs  in  small 
numbers  in  the  feces  in  about  4  weeks,  it  appears  tliat  this  is  approximately 
the  time  required  for  the  young  worms  to  complete  their  growth  after  they  are 
taken  Into  the  body. 

In  reviewing  the  data  relating  to  seasonal  occurrence  of  injury  at  the 
station,  the  author  considers  it  evident  that  the  percentage  of  death  during  a 
single  season  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  amount  of  precipitation  dur- 
ing the  main  growing  season,  from  June  to  September.  The  principal  injury  is 
said  to  be  done  to  spring  calves.  It  is  concluded  that  tlie  intestinal  parasites 
are  eliminated  from  the  animSl  at  approximately  14  months  and  sooner  in 
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some  cases.  During  tbe  investigation  examinations  Were  made  of  the  feces  and 
alimentary  canal  of  animals  otbter  than  ruminants,  including  the  horse,  pig, 
rabbit,  dog,  etc^  a  brief  report  of  the  findings  being  here  included. 

In  regard  to  the  prevention  and  remedial  measures,  the  author  concludes  that 
"  the  animals  should  have  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  especially  during  late 
summer  and  fall  wh«i  pastures  become  scant.  The  animals  should  have  access 
to  plenty  of  fresh  water,  preferably  running  water,  and  no  muddy  or  swampy 
conditions  should  be  tolerated  about  watering  places.  During  a  moist  season 
when  the  disease  is  worst  the  pasture  should  be  changed,  always  keeping  the 
animals  on  upland.  .  .  .  Where  the  raising  of  late  summer  or  fall  calves  is 
practicable  [Intelligent  rotation  of  landl  will  greatly  eliminate  this  disease.** 

Some  helminthiases  observed  in  Tunis,  Weinberg  and  Roma^novitgh  {Aroh. 
Inst.  Pasteur  Tunis,  1909,  Feb,;  abs.  in  Rcc.  Med,  Vet.,  86  (1909),  No.  23,  pp. 
841  f  842). — Liesions  in  cattle  due  to  Amphistotnum  conicum,  Dreschsler*s  nema- 
tode, and  Pentastoma  denticula  are  considered. 

Iffammaliftn  leucocytozoa,  S.  R.  Ghbistophebs  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  ScU,  4 
{1909),  No.  2,  pp.  232-234).— An  account  taken  from  the  report  of  the  King  In- 
stitute of  Preventive  Medicine. 

Some  clinical  tests  of  the  action  of  antistreptococcic  serum,  N.  Mobi  {Clin. 
Vet.  [Milan],  8ez.  Prat.,  32  {1909),  No.  22,  pp.  331-341;  abs,  in  Rev.  O^,  M^d. 
Vit.,  14  {1909),  No.  168,  pp.  802,  803).— From  the  results  obtained  during  an 
epidemic  of  strangles  in  which  an  antistreptococcic  serum  prepared  at  the 
military  bacteriological  laboratory  at  Rome  was  used,  the  author  concludes  that 
it  lias  some  curative  as  well  as  high  preventive  properties. 

Biological  albumin  differentiation  procedure,  with  special  reference  to 
the  forensic  examination  of  blood  and  meat,  and  the  obtaining  of  precipi- 
tizing  sera,  P.  Uhlenhuth  and  O.  Weidanz  {Praktische  Anleitung  zur  Aus- 
fuhrung  des  biologischen  Eiweissdifferenzierungsverfahrens  mit  besonderer 
BerOcksichtigung  der  forensischen  Blut-  und  Fleischuntersuchung,  sotcie  der 
Qewinnung  prdzipitiercnder  Sera.  Jena,  1909,  pp,  246,  figs.  38;  Handb.  Tech.  u. 
Methodik  Immunitatsforsch.,  2  {1909),  pp.  721-833,  figs.  29;  rev.  in  Vet.  Jour., 
65  {1909),  No.  414,  pp,  640,  6^/).— This  work  deals  exhaustively  with  the  effects 
occasioned  by  antlsera  on  different  kinds  of  blood.  An  extensive  bibliography 
is  appended. 

Medical  pocket  dictionary  in  eight  languages,  edited  by  J.  Meteb  {Lexicon 
Uedicum.  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1909,  pp.  JXF///+788).— This  dictionary  in- 
cludes about  5,500  words  in  each  of  the  following  languages :  German,  £2nglish, 
Froich,  Italian,  Japanese,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Hungarian. 

ETTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

A  critical  examination  of  and  contribution  to  the  problem  of  intensive  cul- 
ture, T.  Brinkmann  (Fuhling's  Landw,  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  Nos,  23,  pp.  833-850, 
dgm.  1;  24,  pp,  873-890,  dgms,  5).— This  article  critically  examines  the  relation 
that  exists  between  the  degree  of  culture  given  to  laud  and  the  productiveness 
of  land,  labor,  and  capital.  The  author  summarizes  his  conclusions  as 
follows: 

(1)  An  inductive-statistical  examination  of  the  returns  as  a  result  of  chang- 
ing degrees  of  intensive  culture  in  agriculture  must  take  into  consideration  both 

.  gross  returns  and  total  expense.  A  comparison  of  the  gross  income  with 
definite  expense  items  means  nothing  as  to  the  real  relation  of  expense  and 
yield. 

(2)  Practically,  that  is  on  individual  farms,  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
dii&iiilshing  returns  can  not  be  determined,  because  this  law  according  to  its 
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accepted  definition  and  also  logically  deals  only  with  the  relation  of  expense 
and  yield  in  similar  conditions  of  technical  knowledge. 

(3)  With  the  Increase  of  population,  the  increasing  Intensive  culture  in  agri- 
culture leads  to  a  decrease  In  the  cost  of  labor  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
products.  This  decrease  is  a  result  of  the  universal  operation  of  the  law  of 
productiveness.  While  the  yields  of  land  must  be  materially  secured  in  t 
more  unproductive  way,  the  price  of  products  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
price  of  labor,  and  so  also  the  value  of  the  total  products  of  a  business  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  value  of  the  proper  labor  expaise  and  of  the  expense  in 
general. 

(4)  Moreover,  the  dear«r  labor  becomes  In  relation  to  the  value  of  maun- 
factured  means  of  production  used  in  agriculture,  the  more  the  productiveness 
of  labor,  In  comparison  with  the  last-named  form  of  productivene^  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  In  intensive  culture,  must  approach  to  ever  narrower  limitsL 
For  as  the  limits  of  the  profitableness  of  capital  are  reached  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  case  of  labor,  the  latter  must  be  supplied  by  capital.  If  man  seeks  in 
the  sphere  of  individual  operations  for  phenomena  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  productivity,  the  relative  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
labor  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  diminishing  cost  of  labor  in  the  s^ise  of  an  opposite 
tendency  to  the  very  characteristic  phenomenon  of  land  productivity. 

(5)  As  a  systematic  inquiry,  the  investigation  has  confirmed  the  conviction 
that  In  searching  for  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  agriculture,  the 
statistical  method  promises  smaller  results  than  the  deductive  interpretatioD 
of  absolutely  known  facts.  The  signification  of  statistics  does  not  lie  primarily 
in  the  province  of  induction,  but  rather  in  the  verification  of  that  which  has 
already  been  learned  as  a  result  of  induction. 

The  recent  agrricultural  strike  and  its  influence  on  rural  economy,  P.  ViR- 
CKY  {BtU.  8oc,  Agr.  France,  1909,  Oct,  6,  pp.  78^-79^ )  .—This  paper,  presented 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  held  October  27,  1909,  dis- 
cusses the  economic  effects  of  a  strike  declared  simultaneously  on  July  12,  1909, 
by  all  the  laborers  employed  on  the  farms  owned  by  the  City  of  Paris  and  let 
out  to  operators  engaged  In  various  branches  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

The  strike  was  settled  on  the  following  day  in  most  instances,  the  operators 
conceding  a  higher  rate  of  wages  ranging  from  9.2  to  24.6  per  cent  Increase  to 
the  different  grades  of  farm  laborers,  not  from  any  sense  of  Justice  but  ratlier 
from  the  danger  of  losing  their  entire  crops.  The  economic  effects  of  this  in- 
crease In  wages  on  the  returns  to  the  operators,  who  were  able  to  secure  no 
higher  prices  for  their  products,  as  well  as  on  the  future  operation  of  these 
farms  involving  less  hand  labor,  are  presented. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the  relation  of  the  strike  to 
the  high  cost  of  living  Is  given  prominence. 

Agricultural  labor,  J.  M.  t.  Izaguibbe  (Prog.  Agr.  y  Pecuario,  16  {1910), 
No.  658,  pp.  7,  8). — This  article  compares  the  numbers  of  workers  In  agriculture 
11  nd  industry  In  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  points  out  the  great  dispro- 
portion of  agricultural  laborers  to  industrial  laborers  in  Spain  as  compared 
with  the  other  countries.  Thus  Spain,  with  a  population  of  about  20  millions, 
has  about  7^  millions  of  workers  of  whom  more  than  4}  millions  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  while  France  has  about  40  millions  of  inhabitants, 
with  more  than  14  millions  of  workers,  of  whom  less  than  5i  millions  are 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  disproportion  between  agricultural  and  industrial  laborers  is  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  agriculture  in  Spain,  resulting  in  serions 
competition  for  work,  overcrowding  of  cities,  and  emigration.    The  remedies 
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suggested  for  the  Improvement  of  rural  conditions  are  agrioultural  organization, 
rural  credit,  the  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates  ("latifundi"),  and  agricul- 
tural education. 

Leon^atha  labor  colony,  E.  J.  Nevell  et  al.  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr,  Victoria,  7 
{1909) y  No.  11,  pp.  704-722,  figs,  i^).— This  is  the  report  of  the  trustees  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1909. 

The  colony  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  work  to  the  unemployed 
in  Victoria.  Of  482  men  admitted  in  1909,  48  different  trades  or  occupations 
were  represented,  but  many  of  these  men  go  to  the  colony  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  learning  something  about  agriculture  They  receive  board,  lodgings, 
and  iJay  for  their  labor,  and  are  free  to  seek  work  at  their  respective  callings. 
During  the  year  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  colonists  by  the  local  farmers. 

The  colony  receives  government  aid  at  present,  obtaining  nearly  £544  in  1909, 
but  the  aim  is  to  make  it  self-supporting  from  the  sale  of  live  stock  and  prod- 
uce raised  on  the  farm  which  at  present  comprises  420  acres.  The  different 
lines  of  work  and  the  care  and  training  of  the  colonists  are  described  and 
illustrated. 

Cooperative  afirricultural  credit,  E.  H.  Godfrey  (Canad.  Farm.,  2  (1910), 
Ifo.  5,  p.  8). — This  article  describes  the  origin,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  banks  in  continental  Europe,  and 
the  introduction,  modification,  and  growth  of  similar  credit  banks  In  Great 
Britain,   Ireland,  and  Canada. 

A  bank  for  the  encouragrement  of  farming,  T.  Poggi  (Coltivatore,  56 
{1910),  No.  3,  pp.  65-68).— Th\B  article  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  bank  of 
credit  for  the  encouragement  of  farming  in  Italy. 

A  plan  is  outlined  for  the  cutting  up  of  the  "  latifondi"  or  large  estates  into 
large,  medium-size,  and  small  farms,  the  function  of  the  bank  of  credit  being 
to  assist  the  unemployed  to  settle  on  the  small  holdings  by  supplying  them  with 
houses,  buildings,  live  stock,  and  implements,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
oiabling  the  tenants  of  the  small  holdings  to  become  the  owners.  This  plan 
it  is  believed  would  make  the  large  estate  more  profitable  than  at  present, 
stop  emigration,  encourage  agricultural  labor,  and  increase  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

The  possibility  and  significance  of  determining:  the  cost  of  producingr 
agricultural  products,  Stieger  (Jahrh.  Dent.  Landw.  GcselL,  2^  {1909),  No. 
i,  pp.  950-989,  ngs.  4).— This  paper,  delivered  before  the  German  Agricultural 
Society  at  Berlin,  October  21,  1909,  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  data  that 
have  been  secured  within  recent  years  in  Europe  and  America  as  to  the  cost 
of  raising  farm  products  under  various  conditions  of  climate,  culture,  fertilizing, 
cropping,  stock  raising,  etc.,  and  discusses  their  significance  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  The  complex  nature  of  stock  and  crop  raising  renders  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  their  cost  of  production  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to 
solve  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis. 

North  Dakota  farm  account  {Farmer,  28  {1910),  No.  6,  p.  180).— The  farm 
contained  1,112  acres,  of  which  485  acres  were  in  crop  in  1909.  The  total  cost 
of  raising  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  was  $1,955,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  $5,300. 
This  gave  the  cost  and  value  of  raising  small  grains  at  $4.55  and  $12.32  per 
acre,  respectively.  Corresponding  figures  for  corn  were  $5.30  and  $14.12.  The 
net  profit  for  the  year  was  $4,106,  or  an  interest  rate  of  9.92  i)er  cent  on  a  farm 
valued  at  $37.50  per  acre,  or  a  total  value  of  $41,400. 

Coat  of  com  production,  T.  P.  Cooper  {Farmer,  28  {1910),  No.  6,  p.  172).— 
The  average  cost  of  com  production  for  the  last  five  years  as  determined  on 
several  farms  In  Minnesota  Is  given  as  $13.75  ver  acre,  the  details  both  for  com 
and  other  crops  having  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  188). 
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A^ricoltore  In  Hew  York:  Its  importance  as  shown  by  statistics,  R.  A. 
Peabson  rr  al.  (iV.  y.  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  9,  pp.  186,  figs.  22).— The  data  tabu- 
lated and  discussed  in  this  bulletin  relate  to  the  number,  acreage,  and  value  of 
forms,  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  kinds  and  value  of  faim 
products  raised,  etc.,  and  are  largely  derived  from  the  .United  States  census 
of  1900. 

Farming  in  Canada  (Rpt.  Soot,  Com.  Agr.  Canada,  1908,  pp.  195,  figs.  8S).— 
This  is  a  re[)ort  of  the  Scottish  commission  on  agriculture  in  Canada  in  190S, 
which  discusses  land  settlement,  the  different  lines  of  agriculture  and  stock 
raising,  agricultural  education  and  research,  irrigation,  cost  of  living,  coknl- 
sation,  and  other  features  of  Canadian  rural  life. 

Agriculture  in  Sweden  at  the  commencement  of  the  20th  oentuiT)  ^ 
Levasseur  {Rev.  Hatn,  Intemat.,  7  (1910),  /,  No.  1,  pp.  25-65).— This  article 
summarizes  an  atlas-volume  by  Fraenckel,  which  is  described  as  the  most  im- 
portant book  of  its  kind  that  Sweden  has  published. 

It  discusses  the  climate  and  soil,  the  condition  and  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  extent  of  territory  and  the  amount  under  cultivation*  crops  and  live 
stock  raised,  its  forests,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Exports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1906-1908  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bttr. 
Btatis.  Bui.  77,  pp.  91). — Detailed  statistics  of  exports  of  farm  and  forert 
products,  including  the  countries  to  which  consigned,  are  reported.  In  1908 
the  value  of  farm  products  exported  was  $1,017,396,404,  and  of  forest  prodocts 
$90,362,073,  these  being  decreases  from  the  values  for  1907  which  were 
$1,054,405,416  and  $92,948,705,  respectively  (E.  S.  R,.  20,  p.  690). 

Crop  Reporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  12  (1910),  ^o. 
S,  pp.  17-2^). — In  addition  to  the  customary  information  regarding  the  yidd 
and  condition  of  crops  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  this  number 
gives  data  on  the  farm  value  and  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products,  the 
coffee  crop  for  the  years  1904-1908,  a  statement  relative  to  the  origin,  purpose, 
and  uses  of  the  decennial  census,  and  a  reprint  of  Circular  31  of  the  Oifice 
of  the  Secretary  which  is  abstracted  on  page  638  of  this  issue. 

AOBICTTLTirBAL  EDTTCATION. 

Agricultural  education:  Extension  work,  departments  of  a^rrieoltoral 
education,  and  summer  schools  for  teachers,  B.  M.  Davis  {El.  8ehool  Teacher, 
10  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  277-286).— This  is  the  third  article  in  the  author's  series 
on  agricultural  education. 

It  begins  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
introducing  pioneer  forms  of  extension  work,  such  as  farmers'  institutes, 
farmers'  conventions,  farmers'  excursions  to  the  colleges,  instruction  trains, 
and  demonstration  farms.  The  earliest  form  of  extension  work  through  the 
circulation  of  college  publications  is  attributed  to  Cornell  University,  and  the 
most  complete  organization  of  boys*  and  girls*  club  work  to  Nebraska,  under 
cooi)eration  between  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  state  department 
of  education.  Extension  work  in  the  form  of  college  departments  of  agricultural 
education  is  shown  to  be  represented  in  15  States,  and  a  number  of  other 
agricultural  colleges  give  courses  in  educatl(m  to  their  students  who  expect  to 
teach. 

The  article  closes  with  a  bibliography  of  books  and  periodicals  on  various 
phases  of  agricultural  education. 

Agrricultural  education  for  the  rural  districts,  S.  A.  Knafp  (Addresses  and 
Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  47  (1909),  pp.  954-959).— The  author  discusses  the  rural 
education  problem  in  the  South  as  it  appears  to  him,  dwelling  e^>ecially  apon 
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the  effectlyeness  of  boys*  clubs,  and  the  need  of  teaching  the  young  the  care  and 
importance  of  the  garden,  the  poultry  flock,  and  the  cow,  and  how  to  care  for 
them  and  realize  the  most  from  them. 

Kature  study,  rural  sodolofiry,  and  agrriculture  for  rural  schools  {Mich. 
Affr,  CoL,  Dept,  Agr.  Ed,  Buh  4,  pp.  12,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  is  intended  to 
be  of  special  service  to  teachers  in  the  Michigan  county  normal  training  classes. 

Suggestions  are  offered  in  reference  to  teaching  concerning  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  rural  pupils,  including  familiar  natural  objects,  occupations,  home 
affairs,  civic  relations  and  responsibilities,  and  the  correlation  of  such  instruc- 
tion with  language,  geography,  and  other  subjects  of  school  study.  Special 
work  in  elementary  agriculture  is  advised  for  grades  5  to  9,  and  a  working  out- 
line is  offered  in  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  l)otany,  entomology,  orni- 
thology, animal  husbandry,  and  mechanics.  A  bibliography  of  helpful  books 
and  bulletins  is  included. 

Gonunon  sense  in  negro  schools,  G.  S.  Dickerman  (Hampton  Leaflets,  n, 
»er..  5  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  13,  figs.  9). — This  is  a  description  of  domestic  science 
and  other  forms  of  industrial  work  introduced  into  the  negi'o  public  schools 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  vicinity  by  Miss  S.  E.  Breed,  in  1896,  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  the  work. 

Agriculture  in  California  schools,  E.  B.  Babcock  (Sierra  Ed.  News  and 
Book  Rev.,  6  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  46-51).— This  is  a  description  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  agricultural  instruction  into  various  California  schools  as  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  494),  with  a  comparison  of  the  work  in  California  with 
that  of  other  States,  and  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  so  organizing  **  nature "  or 
"science"  teaching  in  the  schools  as  to  correlate  it  effectively  with  other 
subjects  of  instruction. 

Afirricultural  education  and  research  {Rpt.  Scot.  Com.  Agr.  Canada,  1908, 
pp.  63-78,  figs.  7). — A  consideration  of  the  organization  and  work  of  agricul- 
tural education  institutions  in  Canada,  including  rural  schools,  consolidated 
schools,  Macdonald  Institute,  agricultural  colleges,  and  farmers'  institutes. 

Elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  school  gardens  in  rural  and 
village  schools  (Ontario  Dept.  Ed.  Circ.  13,  pp.  5^,  pis.  4,  figs.  9,  dgms.  2).— 
An  explanatory  and  descriptive  circular,  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  containing  regulations  in  reference  to  grants  of  from  $30  to  $50  for 
maintaining  such  work  in  rural  and  village  schools,  the  general  purpose  of  the 
work  Itself,  the  organization  of  school  garden  plans,  and  the  general  care  of 
the  garden  after  planting.  Suggestions  for  the  equipment  of  school  garden 
work,  including  a  description  of  garden  tools,  seed  supplies,  and  useful  and 
helpful  books,  are  included. 

Manual  of  agriculture,  D.  O.  Barto  (Boston,  1910,  pp.  X/F+89).~A  set  of 
36  elementary  exercises  in  soils  and  crops,  with  an  introduction  by  Dean 
Davenport.  This  is  essentially  a  laboratory  manual  for  use  in  secondary  courses 
in  agronomy — ^not  elementary  but  elemental. 

Notes  on  soils,  A.  R.  Whitson  and  H.  L.  Walster  (Madison,  Wis.,  1909,  pp. 
H9,  figs,  4)' — This  is  an  outline  of  an  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  soils, 
embracing  the  origin  of  soil  materials,  humus,  acidity,  soil  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potash,  soil  texture,  the  behavior  of  water  in  soils,  soil  ventilation,  barn- 
yard manure,  crop  rotation,  and  soil  management,  with  particular  attention  to 
Wisconsin  conditions. 

Free  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  classified  for  the 
xise  of  teachers,  D.  J.  Cbosby  and  F.  W.  Howe  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt. 
Stas.  Circ.  94,  PP»  29). — This  circular  is  designed  to  aid  teachers  and  others  in 
making  a  more  discriminating  selection  and  use  of  Department  publications  in 
comiection  with  school  work. 
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The  clagslflcation  of  titles  under  general  agriculture  covers  educational  pub- 
lications on  school  courses  and  school  ext^ision  work;  plant  production,  in- 
cluding agnmomy  (soils,  fertilisers,  field  crops,  and  crop  pests),  horticultore, 
and  forestry;  animal  production,  including  the  ordinary  farm  animals  and 
poultry;  agricultural  technology,  including  dairying  and  miscellaneous  topics; 
agricultural  engineering,  including  farm  buildings,  farm  mechanics,*  road  im- 
provem^it,  drainage,  and  irrigaticm;  agricultural  economics;  and  general  and 
special  publications  adapted  to  teacliing  botany,  chiemistry,  domestic  science 
and  hygiene,  geography,  physics,  physiology,  and  zoology  (including  ^to- 
mology).  Cross  references  are  freely  used  and  directions  and  suggestions  are 
given  as  to  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  both  the  free  publications  of  the  De- 
partment and  those  for  which  a  price  is  ctiarged. 

Courses  of  reading  and  examinations  in  practical  agricolture  {Imp.  DtfU 
Agr,  We»t  Indies  Pamphlet  i,  1910,  n.  «er.,  pp.  10), 

mSCELLAVEOTTS. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Seport  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1906  (Alabama 
College  8ta.  Rpi.  1908,  pp.  3-nS-^).— This  contains  the  organizaUon  list  of  the 
station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  re- 
ports of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  covering  the  work  of  the  station 
during  the  year. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Indiana  Station,  1909  {Indiana  8ta, 
Rpi.  1909,  pp.  72).— This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  r^wrts 
of  tlie  director  and  lieads  of  departments,  of  which  a  portion  of  that  of  the 
horticulturist  is  abstracted  on  page  660  of  this  issue,  a  list  of  the  buUetins  and 
circulars  issued  by  the  station  to  January  1,  1910,  and  a  financial  statemait 
for  the  federal  and  miscellaneous  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90, 
1909,  and  for  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1909. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Michigan  Station,  1909  {Michigan  Sta. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  ii5-^).— This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1909,  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the 
work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  the  experimental  features  of  which  have 
l)een  previously  noted  or  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  reprints 
of  Bulletins  252-255,  Teclmical  BulleUn  1,  Special  Bulletins  47-49,  and  Circu- 
lars 1-5,  previously  noted,  and  of  press  bulletins  on  the  formalin  treatm^t  of 
wheat  and  oats  for  the  prevention  of  smut,  and  on  ways  of  preventing  potato  scab. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1907  {8ofUh  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Rpt.  1907,  pp.  S2).'^Th\s  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station, 
a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  and  reports  of  the 
director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year, 
the  experimental  features  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1908  {South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  39). — Data  corresponding  to  the  above  are  presented  for 
the  fiHcal  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1909  {South 
Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  127). — Data  corresponding  to  the  above  are  pre- 
sented for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  and  in  addition  a  condensation  of 
Bulletin  146,  previously  noted,  and  several  special  articles  abstracted  elsewhere 
ill  this  issue. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  Wyoming  Station,  1909  {Wyoming  Sta. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  ^8).— This  contains  the  organization  list  of  tlie  station,  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  reports  of  the  director 
and  heads  of  departments,  and  a  meteorological  summary  for  1908  wliich  is 
abstracted  on  page  615  of  this  issue. 
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Alftlmma  Collei^  Statton. — J.  E.  Toomer,  assistant  chemist  in  the  Pennsylvania 
College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  and  has  entered  upon 
his  duties. 

California  Vniyertity  and  Station. — G.  B.  Lipman,  who  will  receive  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  at  commencement,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  soils,  and 
will  offer  several  courses  In  soil  physics  and  soil  fertility  which  have  been  dis- 
continued since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Loughridge.  Cyril  A.  Stebbins,  who  has 
taught  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  for  several  years  in  the  Chico 
Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  agricultural  education,  and 
will  assist  in  the  introduction  of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

A  demonstration  train  was  sent  out  from  April  4  to  16,  traversing  about  seven 
hundred  miles  of  the  Soutliem  Pacific  System.  It  was  manned  by  experts  from 
tlie  college  and  station  staff  and  fitted  up  with  illustrative  material  from  the 
different  departments. 

Delaware  Station. — Dr.  H.  P.  Bassett,  formerly  of  the  North  Dakota  Station, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist,  largely  for  work  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Adams  Act,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  April  1. 

niinois  TTniYeriity. — A  conference  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture  In  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Illinois  was  held  at  the  college  of  agriculture  March  24  to  26, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  promoting  the  Introduction  of  agriculture  Into  these  schoola  There 
were  addresses  and  discussions  by  several  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
iDstructors  In  normal  schools  and  school  directors.  Dean  Davenport  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  Director  W.  C.  Bagley,  of  the  school 
of  education,  Frank  H.  Hall,  superintendent  of  farmers*  institutes,  and  D.  J. 
Crosby  of  this  OflBce. 

Emory  Cobb,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  1867  to  1893,  died  April 
14,  aged  79  years.  I.  S.  Brooks,  assistant  in  pomology,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
commercial  position  in  Colorado. 

Indiana  Station. — B.  R.  Ryall  has  resigned  as  assistant  horticulturist  to  engage 
in  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Lake  County,  Ohio,  where  a  special  effort  Is  to 
be  made  by  this  organization  to  aid  In  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  country 
life. 

Iowa  College. — W&yne  Dlnsmore.  associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  American  Percheron  Society  at 
Chicago,  and  retires  at  the  close  of  the  college  year. 

Xinnetota  University. — ^At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  school  of  agri- 
cnlture  during  the  week  of  March  21,  108  students  were  graduated.  Milton  M. 
Williams,  of  IJttle  Falls,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  regents. 

Xiuiisippi  College  and  Station. — W.  L.  Hutchinson  has  been  succeeded  as 
director  by  J.  W.  Fox,  assistant  director  of  the  Delta  substation,  and  has  been 
appointed  director  of  farmers'  institutes,  and  professor  of  animal  husbandry. 
J-  A.  McLean  has  resigned  as  animal  husbandman  of  the  station  and  Is  snc- 
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ceeded  by  B.  R.  Lloyd,  formerly  director  of  farmers*  iiistitute&  Archibald 
Smith,  professor  of  animal  hosbandry,  has  be^i  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ddta 
substation. 

Xltsonri  VniYertity  and  StaHon. — ^Tbe  night  school  of  agrlcnlture  held  by  tbe 
nnlversity  at  Kansas  City  in  cooperaticm  with  the  Frisco  Lines,  was  attended 
by  over  600  persons.  The  attendance  at  a  similar  school  in  St  Louis  was  OTer 
1,800.  Including  these  two  night  schools  and  three  spec!al  trains,  the  faculty 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  addressed  over  40,000  persons  during  one  month. 

F.  W.  Woodman  resigned  March  1  as  research  assistant  in  chemistry  to 
accept  a  commercial  position  in  Pennsylvania,  and  lias  been  succeeded  by  A.  A. 
Jones,  who  has  been  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry.  Other  recent  appoint- 
ments include  Dr.  Leonard  Haseman,  of  Cornell  University,  as  instructor  In 
entomology,  G.  C.  White,  a  senior  student  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  as 
assistant  in  dairy  hustmndry,  and  J.  C.  Hackleman,  of  Purdue  University,  as 
assistant  in  agronomy.  C.  R.  Moulton  has  been  promoted  to  the  instructorship 
in  agricultural  cliemistry,  and  L.  G.  Rinkle  to  tliat  in  dairy  husbandry. 

Hebratka  Uniyenity  and  Station. — L.  W.  Chase,  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural engineering  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  lias  be^i  added  to  the  station 
council,  with  the  title  of  agricultural  engineer,  and  is  conducting  investigations 
in  farm  drainage  and  sanitation  and  the  use  of  cement  for  farm  purposes. 

The  new  substations  located  at  Mitchell  and  Valentine  are  being  equipped. 
The  Mitchell  substation  is  to  ^ve  special  attention  to  work  in  irrigation  and 
dry-land  agriculture,  and  will  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  The  land  and  a  portion  of  the  improve- 
ments have  been  furnished  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  and  Frits 
Knorr  has  been  appointed  superintendent  The  Valentine  substantion  is  to 
investigate  the  crops  and  agricultural  methods  adapted  to  the  sand-hill  region 
of  the  State.  James  Cowan  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  this  sab- 
station. 

Hew  Jersey  State  Station. — ^Miner  S.  Macomber,  a  graduate  of  the  Rhode  Island 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  in  connection  with  the  fertiliser 
and  feed  inspection. 

Hew  Xexioo  College  and  Station. — A.  P.  BJerregaard,  assistant  io  chemistry, 
resigned  February  1. 

Cornell  Uniyenity. — Bills  have  passed  the  legislature  granting  $113,000  for  a 
general  class  room  and  auditorium  building,  |90,000  for  a  poultry  building,  and 
$154,000  for  a  home  economics  building. 

Horth  Dakota  College  and  Station. — W.  C.  Palmer,  dean  of  agriculture  at 
Winona  College,  has  been  appointed  agricultural  editor  in  the  department  of 
college  extension,  and  A.  McMeans,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  has 
been  api)ointed  assistant  in  horticulture.  G.  A.  Abbott,  assistant  professor  of 
organic  chemistry  in  the  college,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  head  of  the 
chemical  department  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  lias  been  succeeded 
by  E.  E.  Ware,  assistant  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  A.  F.  Schallc,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department, 
has  been  api>ointed  professor  of  comparative  physiology  in  tbe  veterinary  col- 
lege and  has  entered  upon  his  duties,  which  will  include  both  instruction  and 
ex i)erl mental  work. 

Plans  have  been  accepted  for  the  new  chemistry  building,  a  seed  house  at  the 
Dickinson  substation  to  cost  $3,500,  and  a  residence  at  the  Hettinger  substatloD. 
An  enlargement  of  the  sheep  bams  has  been  authorized. 

The  plant-breeding  work  is  to  be  enlarged  and  extended.  A  centg«ier  planter 
has  recently  been  procured  for  use  in  the  work.  The  veterinary  department  is 
preparing  to  distribute  hog-cholera  serum.    Extensive  poultry  experiments  are 
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under  way,  especially  of  factors  influencing  egg  production  under  North  Dakota 
conditlona 

Ohio  Station. — The  appropriations  made  by  the  general  assembly  to  the  station 
for  the  ensuing  year  aggregate  $166,295,  an  increase  of  nearly  $50,000  over  the 
previous  year.  Some  of  the  principal  itepis  are  $26,300  for  administration, 
$16,475  for  agronomy,  $15,000  for  animal  husbandry,  $10,900  for  botany,  $20,470 
for  cooperative  experiments,  $5,000  for  entomology,  $10,000  for  forestry,  $10,500 
for  soils,  $3,700  for  chemistry,  $10,950  for  horticulture,  $4,000  for  nutrition, 
$17,000  for  completing  the  nutrition  building,  $3,000  for  the  extension  of  the 
power  house,  and  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of  land- 

The  assembly  also  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  dairy 
husbandry,  and  appropriated  $8,000  for  its  support.  Among  the  lines  of  Inves- 
tigation which  are  contemplated  are  the  production  of  dairy  stock,  including 
breeding  and  feeding,  conformation  as  related  to  dairy  function,  utilization 
of  food,  the  effect  of  special  foods,  especially  those  deficient  In  phosphorus,  upon 
the  production  and  general  health  of  the  animal,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  the 
birth  weight  and  vigor  of  offspring,  and  the  pathology  of  the  dairy  with  special 
reference  to .  tuberculosia  The  present  dairy  herd,  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  a  portion  of  the  station  pastures,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  depart- 
ment It  Is  expected  that  the  pathological  work  will  eventually  be  organized  as 
a  separate  department. 

Under  an  act  signed  by  the  governor  April  23,  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  of  the 'State  are  required,  upon  petition  of  200  or  more  of  the  taxpayers, 
to  submit  to  a  vote  a  project  for  establishing  a  demonstration  farm.  If  this  Is 
anthorized  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  mill  fpr  any  one  year  may  be  levied  for 
its  equipment  and  support.  The  station  Is  to  cooperate  in  the  selection  of  sites 
and  the  conducting  of  experiments. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — The  resignations  are  noted  of  L.  A.  Moorhouse 
as  agronomist,  W.  L.  Burlison  bs  assistant  agronomist,  W.  R.  Wright  as  assist- 
ant bacteriologist,  O.  M.  Morris,  horticulturist  and  botanist,  H.  P.  Miller,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  of  agriculture,  and  three  members  of  the  clerical  force  of 
the  station. 

Ehode  Island  Station. — The  station  Is  just  completing  a  hospital  building  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  investigation  concerning  the  diseases  of  poultry  and 
methods  for  their  control. 

Clemson  College. — W.  R.  Perkins,  agronomist  of  the  Mississippi  Station,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  agricultural  department. 
Texas  Station. — W.  C.  Welbom  has  resigned  as  vice  director  and  agriculturist 
Vermont  Vniyersity  and  Station. — A  better-farming  special  train  was  run  on 
the  Rutland  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  in  the  State,  April  12  to  15, 
in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university,  the  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  the  state  forester.  It  Is  estimated  that  about 
5,500  people  visited  the  train. 

H.  A.  Edson,  for  nearly  four  years  assistant  botanist  and  later  bacteriologist 
of  the  statlpn  and  Instructor  In  bacteriology  in  the  university,  will  enter  the 
employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  June  1.  J.  W. 
Wellington,  assistant  horticulturist  of  the  station,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Indiana  Station,  to  take  effect  July  1. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — Leonard  Hegnauer,  assistant  In  crop  pro- 
duction at  the  Illinois  University  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
agronomy  In  the  college  and  agronomist  In  the  station,  beginning  June  1.  Robert 
C.  Aabby,  adjunct  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
lui8  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  and  entered 
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upon  his  duties  May  1.  M.  A.  Tothers,  assistant  entomologist  of  tbe  Michigan 
College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  entomologist  in  the  station 
and  began  work  April  1.  Ira  P.  Whitney,  instructor  In  dairying  in  the  college, 
has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Wiieontin  VniYcnity.— Eric  W.  Miller,  of  the  Weather  Bureau  station  at 
Madison,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  meteorology.  Recent  promotions  in- 
clude as  associate  professors,  E.  V.  McCollum  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
J.  G.  Moore  in  horticulture;  and  as  assistant  professors,  W.  E.  Tottingham  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  O.  J.  Delwiche  and  A.  L.  Stone  in  agronomy,  and  G.  H. 
Benkendorf  in  dairy  husbandry. 

Summer  Schools  of  Agrlonlture. — Of  the  large  number  of  institutions  which 
are  to  hold  summer  courses  in  agriculture  and  related  subjects  this  year,  an- 
nouncements are  available  for  the  following:  At  the  Ck>nnecticut  Agricultural 
College,  July  5-29,  in  cooperation  with  the  Wlllimantic  State  Normal  School; 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  beginning  June  20,  six  weeks'  and  nine  weeks* 
courses  for  teachers ;  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  l>eginning  June 
14,  six  weeks*  courses  primarily  for  teachers;  at  the  Western  Kentucky  State 
Normal  School,  Bowling  Green,  June  14  to  July  22 ;  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  in  bee  keeping.  May  25  to  June  8,  and  a  large  numt>er  of  courses 
especially  for  teachers,  clergymen,  and  others,  July  11  to  August  12;  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  June  20  to  July  29,  elementary  courses  primarily  for 
teachers;  at  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  May 
10-28,  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  for  rural  teachers;  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  rx)llege,  June  6  to  July  22,  In  traction  engineering;  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.,  July  19  to  August  27;  at  the  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College,  from  June  20  to  August  6;  at  the  Rhode  Island  College, 
July  11-23 ;  at  the  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
from  June  22  to  July  13 ;  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  from  June  21  to  July 
20;  at  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  from  June  20  to  July  29; 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  from  June  18  to  August  4 ;  at  the  North  Texas  State 
Normal  College,  Denton,  Tex.,  for  eight  weeks,  beginning  June  1;  at  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Tex.,  from  June  27  to  August  19;  at  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  from  June  14  to  July  12 ;  at  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, June  20  to  July  29 ;  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from  June  27 
to  August  6. 

A  Standard  Course  in  Forestry. — The  Forentry  Quarterly  for  March  states  that 
at  a  conference  of  forest  schools  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  30-51, 
1909,  15  universities  and  colleges  giving  instruction  in  forestry  were  represented. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Forester  H.  S.  Graves,  of  Professors  Femow,  Roth, 
and  Fisher,  and  of  Glfford  Pinchot,  reported  to  the  conference  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  standard  curriculum  in  forestry  and  looking  toward  the 
permanent  organization  of  a  forest  conference.  This  report  was  adopted  and 
the  committee  continued,  with  power  to  call  n  meeting  of  such  a  conference  and 
to  formulate  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  association,  and.  In  consultation 
with  the  Forest  Service  and  other  employers  of  foresters,  to  prepare  a  standard 
of  forest  education. 

Opening  of  New  School  of  Agriculture  Building  at  Cambridge  VniTersity.— The 
new  building  of  the  school  of  agriculture  at  Cambridge  University  was  formally 
opened  April  26  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  building  is  an  imposing  three- 
story  structure  In  additloa  to  the  basement  and  attic,  and  contains  three  lecture 
rooms,  two  large  elementary  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  botany,  smaller 
rooms  for  private  research,  and  a  library  and  offices.  The  cost  of  the  buildlnir 
was  about  $100,000.  It  was  designed  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students^ 
but  is  already  barely  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  work. 
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Sseondary  Agrloultnral  Schools  in  Arkansas. — The  four  district  agricultural 
schoojs  provided  for  by  the  Arkansas  legislature  have  been  located  as  follows : 
First  district,  Jonesboro,  second  district,  Russellville,  third  district.  Magnolia, 
fourth  district,  Monticello.  The  Russellville  school  will  open  in  the  fall  of 
1910,  with  A.  K.  Short,  formerly  animal  husbandman  of  the  Arkansas  College 
and  Station,  in  charge  as  principal. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  $350,000  for  the  equipment  of  these  schools, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  augment  this  materially  by  contributions  from  the  localities 
in  which  the  schools  are  to  be  located. 

Xorrill  Centennial  Exercises. — Memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill  were  held  April  14  at 
Montpelier,  Vt.  The  principal  eulogy  was  delivered  by  President  M.  H.  Buck- 
ham,  of  the  University  of  Vermont  In  this  tribute  President  Buckham  dwelt 
especially  on  Senator  Morrill's  work  in  connection  with  the  founding  and  en- 
dowment of  the  land-grant  colleges,  characterizing  this  as  the  last  and  greatest 
of  his  public  measures. 

Federal  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Law. — ^IJnder  an  act  signed  by  President 
Taft  April  26,  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  in  interstate  commerce, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories,  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
Paris  green,  lead  arsenate,  and  other  insecticides  and  fungicides  is  prohibited 
after  January  1,  1911,  at  which  time  the  act  goes  into  effect. 

The  law  corresponds  in  a  general  way  to  the  federal  food  and  drugs  act  of 
1906.  Rules  and  regulations  for  its  enforcement  are  to  be  formulated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  but  definitions  and  standards  are  adopted  for  most  of 
the  principal  products  dealt  with.  Violations  of  the  law  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor, and  are  punishable  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  The  analytical 
work  is  to  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  this  Department. 

Necrology. — ^J.  S.  Newman,  one  of  the  pioneer  workers  for  southern  agricul- 
tural advancement  and  identified  with  its  interests  for  nearly  thirty  years,  died 
May  11,  at  Walhalla,  S.  C,  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

Professor  Newman  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  Va.,  in  1836,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1859.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  war,  and  at  its  close  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  taught  a  private  school  until  1875.  In  that 
year  he  became  secretary  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture,  continuing 
in  this  position  for  eight  years. 

In  1883  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  station  he  was  also  made 
director  of  the  Alabama  Station,  and  in  this  capacity  organized  and  exercised 
general  supervision  over  its  substations.  He  also  organized  the  state  agri- 
cultural society,  and  served  as  Its  president  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
state  statistical  agent  of  this  Department  In  connection  with  the  crop  reporting 
service.  In  1892  he  accepted  his  final  position  at  Clemson  College  as  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  vice  director  of  the  station,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  period  from  1894  to  1897  spent  in  farming,  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
1905,  when  he  accepted  a  pension  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  retired  to 
private  life. 

Professor  Newman  was  married  In  1863.  Among  his  five  children  are  Clifford 
L.  Newman,  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  North  Carolina  College,  and  Charles 
C.  Newman,  horticulturist  at  the  South  Carolina  Station. 

During  his  long  career.  Professor  Newman  was  a  frequent  speaker  at 
farmers'  institutes,  agricultural  societies  and  other  farmers*  gatherings  in 
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Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Sooth  Carolina.  He  was  also  a  prolific  writo; 
preparing  a  large  numl>er  of  bnlletins,  cliiefly  in  connection  with  his  experi- 
ments with  field  crops,  as  well  as  several  manuals  on  general  agricnltare^ 
sheep,  poultry,  cattle,  and  hog  raising,  and  southern  horticulture.  For  manj 
years  he  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the  leading  agricultural  Journals  of  the 
South. 

In  the  words  of  his  long-time  friend  and  associate,  ex-President  P.  H.  Mdl, 
of  Clemson  College:  *' In  his  death  the  South  has  lost  a  distinguished  man, 
who  devoted  his  energies  unselfishly  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  country.  The 
farmers  will  miss  his  wise  counsels,  for  they  have  lost  a  friend  who  was 
deeply  concerned  in  their  welfare.  His  best  work  was  done  In  Georgia^  althoagh 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina  can  well  claim  much  of  the  valuable  resalts  of 
his  busy  life.  He  was  a  progressive  agriculturist,  who  believed  In  making  the 
soil  produce  its  best  under  the  most  intelligent  cultivation  by  scientific  and  well 
directed  systema  He  at  all  times  taught  the  farmers  that  the  land  sboald  be 
made  to  |lroduce  all  crops  possible  for  home  consumption,  and  they  shonld  de- 
part from  the  old  method  of  making  cotton  the  one-market  crop.  He  tanglit 
by  precept  and  example  the  value  of  deep  ploughing  and  thorough  cultivation. 
Some  of  his  practical  experiments  before  the  farmers*  institutes  in  the  earlj 
days  on  the  relationship  of  the  plant  roots  to  the  soil  were  intensely  interesting, 
and  of  great  assistance  to  the  farmer  in  Intelligently  understanding  the  economy 
of  plant  growth.  His  fund  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  extensive  practical 
exi)erience  made  him  a  past  grand  master  in  the  orchard,  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  In  the  fieM.  He  could  make  plants  grow  in  soils  where  other  men  wonid 
fail,  because  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  constitution  of  the  soil  and  its  capa- 
bilities. 

"The  agricultural  workers  In  the  experiment  stations  of  the  future  will 
miss  his  contributions  to  the  sciences,  but  he  has  left  so  much  in  print  the 
country  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  work  of  his  pen." 

Charles  F.  Wheeler,  an  expert  in  Iwtany  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
this  Department,  died  March  5,  aged  68  years.  Professor  Wheeler  was  gnidn- 
ated  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1801.  For  about  10  years  he 
served  as  assistant  professor  of  Ixitany  in  that  institution,  and  for  much  of 
that  time  he  was  lK)tanist  or  consulting  l)Otanist  for  the  Michigan  Station. 

Dr.  O.  Bottcher,  from  1884  to  1909  assistant  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Mockem,  and  since  1893  its  vice  director,  died  February 
2,  1910,  at  the  age  of  53  years. 

Xitcellaneons. — On  April  16  an  agricultural  conference  was  held  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  to  consider  the  opportunities  open  to  women  for  earning  a  livelihood 
in  general  farming,  truck  gardening,  stock  raising,  poultry  raising,  fruit-tree 
nurseries,  hothouse  floriculture,  bee  keeping,  and  landscape  gardening. 

A  recent  issue  of  Science  states  that  Columbia  University  has  received 
$ir),0(K)  from  an  anonymous  source  for  agricultural  education. 

The  fifth  National  Dairy  Show  will  be  held  Ocober  14-22,  1910.  H.  E.  Van 
Norman,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station,  will  continue  to  serve  as 
secretary  and  manager. 

B.  N.  Wale,  senior  lecturer  In  agriculture  in  Southeastern  College,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  Seale-Hayne  Agricultural  College,  in  Devonshire. 

Dr.  Giovanni  Raineri  has  succeeded  F.  Cocco-Ortu  as  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Industry  and  Commerce  of  Italy. 

Dr.  G.  Loporiore  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  agricultural  station  at 
Modena,  Italy. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AOSICTTLTUSAL  CHEMISTBY— AOBOTECHNT. 

The  crystallogrraphy  of  hemoglobins,  E.  T.  Reich ebt  and  A.  P.  Brown  (Car- 
mgie  Inst.,  Washington  Pub.  116,  pp.  XlX-\-S38,  pis.  100,  figs,  ^/i).— The  elab- 
orate and  extended  investigations  here  reported  were  undertaken  in  a  study 
of  the  differentiation  and  specificity  of  corresponding  proteins  and  other  vital 
substances  in  relation  to  biological  classification  and  organic  evolution. 

The  several  chapters  have  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  hemoglobin  and  allied 
substances  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  specificity  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates  in  rela- 
tion to  zoological  distinction;  the  general  chemical  and  physical  characters  of 
hemoglobin,  and  its  specificities;  the  preparation  and  crystallography  of  hemo- 
globins; tbe  methods  employed  In  the  present  research  for  preparing,  examin- 
ing, and  measuring  crystals  of  hemoglobins;  and  the  results  of  studies  of  the 
crystallography  of  the  hemoglobins  from  the  different  types  of  the  animal 
l^lngdom. 

The  present  research  was  begun  • "  upon  the  hypothesis  that  if  it  should 
be  found  that  corresponding  vital  substances  are  not  identical,  the  altera- 
tions in  one  would  doubtless  be  associated  with  related  changes  in  others,  and 
tbat  if  definite  relationships  could  be  shown  to  exist  between  these  differences 
and  peculiarities  of  the  living  organism,  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  utmost 
importance  would-be  established  in  the  explanation  of  heredity,  mutations, 
tbe  influences  of  food  and  environment,  the  differentiation  of  sex,  and  other 
great  problems  of  biology,  normal  and  pathological. 

"To  what  extent  this  hypothesis  is  well  founded  may  be  Judged  from  this 
partial  report  of  the  results  of  our  Investigations:  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  not  only  that  corresponding  hemoglobins  are  not  identical,  but  also  that 
their  peculiarities  are  of  positive  generic  specificity,  and  even  much  more  sensi- 
tive In  their  differentiations  than  the  '  zoopreclpitin  test.'  Moreover,  It  has 
been  found  that  one  can  with  some  certainty  predict  by  these  i)eculiarities, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  the  species  from  which  the  hemoglobins  were 
derived,  whether  or  not  interbreeding  is  probable  or  possible,  and  also  certain 
characteristics  of  habit,  etc.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  context.  The  question  of 
Interbreeding  has,  for  instance,  seemed  i)erfectly  clear  in  the  case  of  Canldse 
and  Murldse,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  forecasting  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  of  habit  in  Sclurldae,  Muridce,  Felidse,  etc.,  not  because  hemoglobin 
Is  per  se  the  determining  factor,  but  because,  accordng  to  this  hypothesis,  it 
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serves  as  an  index  (gross  though  It  be,  with  our  present  very  limited  knowl- 
edge) of  those  i)hysico-chenilcal  properties  which  serve  directly  or  indirectly 
to  differentiate  genera,  species,  and  individuals.  In  other  words,  vital  i>ecnliir- 
itles  may  be  resolved  to  a  physico-chemical  basis.'* 

On  the  biochemistry  of  nucleic  acids,  P.  A.  Levene  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem,  S'jc, 
.i2  {1910),  No.  2j  pp.  2S1-240), — In  this  paper  the  author  presents  a  sommtrr 
and  digest  of  data  on  the  elementary  composition  of  nucleic  acids,  their  omsji- 
tution,  and  related  questions. 

The  biochemical  r61e  of  bacteria,  A.  Hobowitz-Wlassowa  (Arc*.  i<ci,  BvA. 
[St.  Petersh.],  15  {1910)  f  No.  i,  pp.  ^0-58).— Exi)eriments  are  reported  and  dis- 
cussed on  the  bacterial  cleavage  of  protein. 

A  critical  study  of  the  natural  changes  occurring  in  fats  and  oils,  J.  S. 
Hepbxtbn  {Jour.  Franklin  Insi.,  168  (1909),  Nos.  5,  pp.  S6o^SS4;  6,  pp.  ji/-jj*': 
169  {1910),  Xo.  1,  pp.  iS-6^). — This  is  a  review  of  the  various  researches  wlwh 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  natural  changes  occurring  In  oils  and  fats. 

Action  of  nitric  acid  on  starch,  A«  G.  Doroshevski,  A.  V.  Rakovski.  ami 
A.  Y.  Bardte  {Zhur.  Ru88.  Fiz.  Khim.  Ohshch.,  Vhast  A'/ifwi.,  40  il90M).  \o.  J, 
pt.  i,  pp.  932-940,  fig.  1;  nb8.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  France,  4.  ser^  8  { 1910),  Ao.  i, 
p.  H9). — Studies  were  made  in  regard  to  the  inversion  of  starch  by  S,  6.  and  14 
per  cent  strengths  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  the  results  it  is  evident  that  the  rwc- 
tion  Is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  concentration.  The  studies  were  nwde 
with  starches  from  different  sources,  and  which  the  author  divides  into  2  jtroaiw; 
group  1  containing  the  starches  of  potato,  and  the  Bermuda  and  8t  Vino«tit 
arrowroot,  and  group  2  the  starches  of  rice  and  wheat. 

Vicianose,  G.  Bertbano  and  G.  Weisweilleb  (Compt.  Rend.  Arad.  srL 
[Pom],  150  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  180-182).— This  is  a  new  biose  reducinir  i^ajar 
obtained  by  acting  upon  vicianin  with  a  diastase  obtained  from  the  seed*  <»f 
Vicia  angtistifolia.  It  Is  the  first  biose  prejmred  by  diastatic  hydrolysis  of  1 
glucosid.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  129.). 

Investigations  in  regard  to  rennet  action,  Hoft  (Arb.  Verit.  8fat.  Moilnr. 
Kid  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  20-25;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [rfc],  2.  Abt.,  2i  (1909).  >^ 
16-17,  p.  -^60). — It  was  found  that  spontaneously  and  artificially  acidified  miJks 
have  about  the  same  coagulation  time.  Neither  the  reduction  of  aridity 
to  a  small  amount  with  the  aid  of  i)otassium  hydrate  nor  acidifying  to  a 
medium  strong  degree  had  any  marked  influence  on  the  coagulation  time.  Fcr 
whMe  milk  and  skim  milk  of  the  same  origin  it  was  shown  that  on  the  averas^ 
the  skim  milk  with  a  small  degree  of  acidity  had  only  a  slightly  slower  «n»aci:- 
latlon  time  than  the  whole  milk.  It  is  recommended  In  testing  milks  in  this 
regard  to  bring  the  different  milks  to  the  same  degree  of  acidity. 

Differentiation  of  rennet  coagulum  from  that  produced  by  add,  Hon  tlrk 
Vers.  Stat.  Molkw.  Kiel,  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  12-19;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [He,],  i. 
Abt.,  2^1  {1909),  No.  16-17,  p.  4^0). — Rennet  coagulum  can  be  easily  differen- 
tiated from  acid  coagulum  by  comparing  the  ash  content  of  the  fat-free  dry 
substance.  The  rennet  coagulum  yields  8  to  10  per  cent  of  ash,  while  ibat 
from  the  acid  has  only  from  4  to  6  per  cent  Further,  the  calcium  c<»ntent  of 
the  rennet  coagulum  is  about  3  per  cent,  while  that  obtained  from  the  fat-free 
dry  substance  of  the  acid  coagulum  is  only  about  1  per  cent. 

If  the  coagulation  of  milk  Is  brought  about  by  the  combined  action  of  sold 
and  rennet  the  coagulum  shows  evidences  of  a  transition  between  the  acid  and 
rennet  rongulum.  The  temi)erature,  also,  has  ixissibly  some  influence  on  the 
ultimate  composition  of  the  ash.  Determining  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  two 
coagulates  furnishes  no  definite  Idea  as  to  their  origin,  |)articularly  where  the 
estimation  is  not  carried  out  directly  after  coagulation. 
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The  newer  work  on  bacterial  fermentation,  O.  Emmerling  ( Biochem.  Centhl., 
9  (1909),  No,  9-10,  pp.  397-^17). — A  retrospect  of  the  newer  work  in  fermenta- 
tion bacteriology*  including  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  milk*  slimy  fermen- 
tations, etc. 

Ferments  and  their  actions,  C.  Oppenheimeb  (Die  Fennente  und  ihre  Wirk- 
ungen,  LeipHc,  1909,  S.  ed.,  pp.  XI +491). — This  is  a  "special  part"  of  the 
third  revised  edition  on  the  functions  of  enzyms.  The  author  has  grouped  the 
material  under  the  headings  hydrolases,  oxydases,  zymases,  and  katalase.  He 
states  that  the  material  included  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  that  the 
present  work  will  be  supplemented  by  a  volume  discussing  enzyms  in  general. 

The  oxidases,  J.  H.  Kastle  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  8,,  Hjfg. 
Lab.  Bui.  59,  pp.  164). — This  Is  a  compilation  of  the  literature  and  a  discussion 
of  most  of  the  more  important  work  pertaining  to  the  oxidases  and  other 
oxygen  catalysts  which  are  concerned  in  biological  oxidations. 

About  the  presence  of  a  catalase  and  an  anaeroxydase  in  cow's  milk,  J. 
Sabthou  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  150  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  119-121).— 
A  reply  to  Bordas  and  Touplain  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  514). 

The  intracellular  enzyms  of  Penicillium  and  Aspergillus,  with  special 
reference  to  those  of  Penicillium  camemberti,  A.  W.  Dox  (Connecticut  Starrs 
8ta.  Rpt.  1908-9,  pp.  375-453;  V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  120. 
pp.  70). — This  work  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  609)  but  the  present  publications  have  a  much  more  extensive  discussion  of 
previous  investigations  and  present  additional  details. 

The  nuclein  ferments  of  yeasts,  M.  N.  Straughn  and  W.  Jones  (Jour.  Biol. 
Vhenu,  6  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  245-255;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Gesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path, 
titoffwechsels,  n.  sen,  4  (1909),  No.  19,  p.  7-H). — The  authors  conclude  that 
guanase  is  the  only  nuclein  ferment  present  in  yeast. 

The  bluing  of  press  yeast,  A.  Babon  (Brennerei  Ztg.,  1909,  pp.  5141,  5149; 
(ihs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  10,  Repert.,  p.  .^3).— The  author  attributes 
the  coloration  to  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  considers  it  a  physio- 
logical process  which  is  going  on  in  yeast  cells  which  are  free  from  glycogen 
and  with  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  compound  which  Is  designated  "yeast 
hemoglobin."  If  the  yeast  cells  are  cultivated  or  placed  in  a  sugar  solution  for 
\  hour  this  coloration  disappears 

The  stimulation  of  premature  ripening  by  chemical  means,  A.  E.  Vinson 
iJnur.  Amer.  Chem.  iSfoa,  S2  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  208-212).— In  a  fuller  account 
of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  209)  the  author  records  the  effect  of 
a  large  number  of  chemical  substances  on  the  ripening  of  dates,  such  stimu- 
lation being  obtained  with  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  materials  used. 

Quotations  from  the  author's  discussion  of  the  subject  follow : 

"  From  the  diversity  of  these  reagents  it  is  evident  that  the  effects  observed 
can  not  be  due  to  any  particular  chemical  structure,  nor  do  many  of  them  react 
chemically  with  any  known  constituent  of  the  date.  Furthermore,  after  treat- 
ment over  night  with  acetic  acid  vapor,  an  appreciable  reaction  for  invertase 
could  be  obtained  in  the  glycerol  extract  although  a  marked  astringency  was 
still  present.  From  these  facts  and  previous  work  on  the  intracellular  invertase 
of  the  date,  including  some  recent  observations  on  the  chemical  organization  of 
the  green  fruit  while  it  retained  its  physical  integrity,  it  was  concluded  that 
this  apparent  stimulation  of  ripening  depended  solely  on  the  killing  of  the 
protoplasm.  In  broad  terms,  any  substance  which  will  penetrate  the  cuticle 
and  kill  or  stimulate  the  protoplasm,  thereby  releasing  the  previously  insoluble 

Intracellular    enzyms    without    rendering    them    inactive,    will    bring    about 

ripen  In?,  provided  the  fruits  have  reached  a  certain  necessary  degree  of 
maturity.  ... 
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**  The  more  Immature  frolte  heated  to  70°  for  10  minutes  or  longer  darkened 
nicely  but  remained  astringent.  At  higher  temperatures  even  the  more  mature 
fruits  remained  permanently  astringent  while  untreated  Immature  fruits  gradu- 
ally lost  their  astrlngency.  These  facts  can  t>e  explained  only  as  the  direct  or 
indirect  action  of  some  8i)eclflc  enzym  that  Is  destroyed  at  about  70**.  Hydn- 
Blne  hydrochlorld  Interfered  with  the  general  trend  of  ripening  but  th^ 
astrlngency  disappeared. 

**  (\>mmerclally,  many  varieties  of  dates  may  be  ripened  rapidly  after  tlwr 
have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  Before  that  time  they  do  not  con- 
tain suflSclent  dry  matter  to  make  a  palatable  fruit  Many  varieties  so  rlpeoed 
are  fully  equal  to  the  natural  product.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  exposing 
them  to  the  vapors  of  a  great  many  substances,  but  only  a  few  are  commer- 
cially practical,  due  to  the  bad  flavors  which  most  of  them  impart  Fruit  of 
gtKHl  flavor  was  obtained  by  treatment  with  the  vaijors  of  acetic  and  propionic 
acids,  ethyl  chlorld,  ethyl  bromld,  ethylene  chlorld,  methylene  chlorid  and 
chloroform,  and  with  solutions  of  lactic,  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  and  some 
other  substances  of  more  or  less  poisonous  nature  Gasoline,  benzene,  esters  of 
organic  adds,  ordinary  ether,  acetone,  volatile  oils,  and  most  other  substances 
leave  i>ermanent  disagreeable  flavors. 

**  l>eglet  Noor  dates  do  not  yield  satisfactorily  to  these  methods  but  can  be 
made  palatable  and.  If  sufficiently  mature,  will  yield  fruit  of  fair  quality  when 
subjected  to  the  Judlchnis  use  of  ethyl  nitrite  vapor.  A  small  amount  of  this 
reagent  ( i  to  i  cc.  of  20  per  cent  solution  for  every  1,000  cc.  of  space  inclosed) 
will  finally  render  the  tannin  insoluble  without  discoloring  the  date  badly  or 
Imparting  any  noticeable  flavor. 

"  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  application  of  these  methods  will  prevent  much 
of  the  enormous  loss  from  souring  which  Is  experienced  at  present  during 
unfavorable  weather.  Artlflclally  ripened  dates  do  not  sour  so  readily  as  the 
fruit  ripened  on  the  tree  and  remain  much  freer  from  Insects." 

Concerning  the  after-ripening  of  fruits,  R,  Otto  and  W.  D.  Koopeb  (ZUc^r. 
Untrrsurh.  Xahr.  u.  Genussmtl,  19  (1910),  .Vo.  i,  pp.  10-13;  abs.  in  Biftchca^ 
Vvnthl.,  9  (1910),  No.  18-19,  p,  85(?).— Investigations  with  the  sloeberry  (Prvnut 
spinosa)  show  that  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  dry  substance  increases  very 
little,  but  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  glucose  and  results  in  a  rise  in  the 
fructose*  content.  The  acid  and  tannin  decrease  about  In  the  same  proportion, 
but  this  decrease  Is  greater  than  the  Increase  In  the  total  sugar  content  The 
authors,  therefore,  conclude  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
after  ripening  Is  brought  about  with  the  production  of  sugar  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  substances  present.  Furthermore,  It  Is  explained  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  astrlngency  Is  due  to  the  decrease  In  the  acid  and  tannin. 

Postripening  of  fruits,  R.  Otto  and  W.  D.  Koopeb  (Ztschr,  Untersuch,  yahr. 
u.  (icnussmtl,  19  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  32 8-^30). —Further  investigations  with  other 
fruits,  the  Japanese  quince  iCydouia  japonica)  and  the  medlar  (Misp€lus 
<j(  nnanka),  showed  that  with  the  latter  a  decided  decrease  In  the  sugar  took 
pI.Kv  simultaneously  with  the  decrease  In  the  acid  and  nitrogen  content  With 
I  lie  Japanese  quince  In  the  second  stage  of  ripening  a  decrease  in  the  sugar 
was  also  api)arent,  but  the  tannin  and  acid  decreases  were  slight  In  the  third 
sta;;e,  however,  a  marked  fall  In  the  water,  sugar,  tannin,  and  acid  content 
took  place. 

The  chemical  novelties  for  1909,  C.  Poulenc  (Les  Nouveautis  Chimiquef 
pour  1909.  Paris,  1900,  pp.  VIII-\-336,  figs.  172).— A  condensed  description  of 
new  or  modified  chemical  apimratus  and  methods  brought  out  in  the  year  1909. 
The  apparatus  included  is  physico-chemical,  analytical,  general  industrial,  food, 
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and  medical.    A  chapter  Is  also  given  in  reference  to  recent  bacteriological  ap- 
paratus. 

An  iodimetric  determination  of  phosphorus,  P.  Abtmann  (Ztschr.  Analyt. 
Chem.,  49  (1910),  No,  /,  pp,  i-25).— After  considering  the  acidimetric,  oxydl- 
metric,  and  precipitation  methods,  the  author  recommends  the  following  iodi- 
metric method  for  phosphorus  determination  in  phosphates: 

One  gm.  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  about  30  cc.  of  water  containing 
s  to  10  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (density  12).  and  heated  up  to  the  boiling  point,  from 
2  to  3  cc.  of  1 : 1  hydrochloric  acid  being  added  during  the  process.  If  sulphates 
are  present  these  are  precipitated  at  the  boiling  point  with  barium  nitrate. 
The  flask  is  then  filled  to  the  250  cc.  mark  and  filtered.  Twenty-five  cc.  of  the 
filtrate  is  taken  for  the  actual  determination,  there  being  added  to  it  4  gm.  of 
ammonium  nitrate  and  2  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  heated  to  40*  C,  and 
12  to  15  cc.  of  ammonium  molybdate  solution  (previously  heated  up  to  40*) 
added  dropwise.  The  mixture  is  then  stirred  for  5  minutes  at  40°,  and  after  a 
lapPe  of  15  minutes  5  cc.  more  of  the  molybdate  solution  is  added.  After  heat- 
ing at  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  for  from  }  to  1  hour,  the  solution  is  decanted 
and  filtered  through  a  hardened  6  cm.  filter  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump  and 
wash  water  at  14°.  The  decantation  is  continued  until  5  droi)s  of  the  filtrate 
give  no  definite  brown  coloration  with  potassium  ferrocyanid. 

The  precipitate  which  has  been  carried  over  on  the  filter  is  dissolved  in 
one-half  normal  sodium  hydrate  and  washed  into  the  original  beaker  with 
water,  the  washing  l)eing  continued  as  long  as  an  odor  of  ammonium  hydrate 
is  apiwrent.  The  precipitate  which  has  remained  in  the  beaker  after  the  de- 
canting process  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  from  4  to  5  cc.  of  double  normal 
sodium  hydrate  solution.  To  the  solution  is  added  20  cc.  of  an  alkaline  bromln 
solution  which  has  been  previously  compared  with  thiosulphate,  from  8  to  10 
gm.  of  sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  and  finally  1.5  gm.  of  potassium  iodid. 
This  is  acidified  with  15  cc.  fourth-normal  sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  back  with 
tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate.     For  calculating  the  results  the  following 

a  (I) q) 

formula  is  used :  x=  a  oi(i088  d*    ^^  ^^*®'  a=grams  of  iodin  for  1  cc  of  sodium 

thiosulphate  solution,  b=the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
which  represents  20  cc.  of  the  alkaline  bromin  solution,  c=the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  employed  to  titrate  back,  d=the 
amount  of  the  original  substance  taken  in  grams,  and  x=the  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  alkaline  bromin  solution  is  prepared  by  carefully  adding  15  cc  of  bromin 
to  1  liter  of  normal  sodium  hydroxid  solution  amid  stirring,  keeping  the  sodium 
hydroxld  surrounded  by  ice  water  during  the  addition.  The  solution  is  diluted 
once  with  water  ui)on  use.  The  author  in  a  later  work  will  report  on  the 
application  of  the  method  to  fertilizer  and  iron  analyses. 

Determination  of  hypophosphoric,  phosphorous,  and  hypophosphorous 
acids  in  the  presence  of  each  other  and  phosphoric  acid,  A.  Rosenheim  and 
J.  riNSKEB  (Ztschr.  Anorgan,  Chetn.,  6^  (1909),  Ao.  4,  pp.  327-341;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Sac,  Chem.  Indus,,  28  (1909),  No.  2^  P-  i5/2 ) .—Hypophosphoric  acid  may  be 
titrated  accurately  with  potassium  permanganate  solution,  and  further,  reacts 
quantitatively  with  uranyl  nitrate,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  it,  and  is  not 
affected  by  heating  the  iodin  solution.  Phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids 
are  oxidized  by  both  iodin  and  potassium  permanganate,  but  give  no  precipitate 
with  uranyl  nitrate. 
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The  authors  on  this  basis  propose  the  following  scheme  for  determining  these 
acids  In  the  presence  of  each  other:  (a)  Hypophosphates  and  phosphites  or 
hjpopbosphltes — titration  with  uranyl  nitrate  is  followed  by  the  oxidation  with 
standard  iwtassium  permanganate  solution,  (b)  Phosphites  and  hypopboe- 
phites — the  acids  are  oxidised  with  either  standard  potassium  permanganate  or 
iodin  and  the  total  phosphate  produced  by  oxidizing  with  nitric  acid  is  deter- 
mined, (c)  Hypophosphates,  phosphites,  and  hypophosphltes — the  hypopbo^ 
phate  is  estimated  with  uranyl  nitrate  and  the  remaining  acids  identified  as 
descril>ed  in  (b).  id)  Phosphates,  hypophosphates,  phosphites  and  hypophos- 
phites — the  total  phosphorus  is  estimated  as  phosphates  after  oxidizing  with 
nitric  acid.  The  remaining  acids  are  oxidized  in  another  portion  with  standard 
potassium  |)ermanganate  solution.  In  still  another  portion  of  the  solution  the 
phosphites  and  hypophosi>hites  are  oxidized  with  iodin  solution,  while  the  fourth 
portion  serves  for  titration  with  uranyl  nitrate  solution.  In  calculating  the 
results,   if  X,   y,   z,  and   t   represent  the  quantities  of  the   respective  acids, 

2lf2k-n         n-  2k         k+2m-21-n         ,.     2l4-n-2m      ,  ,  Tn>n 

x=  — 2i, — '  y=    a^    '  ^^ % *  and  t=       ^a^       ,  where  a,=l^,PO« 

a2=i;H2PO„  a,=l/H,PO„  a4=l/H,P02,  m=2gi/MgjP207  (g,=weight  of  magnesimn 
pyrophosphate  obtained),  n=5g2/KMn04  (g2= weight  of  permanganate  required), 
k=gj,2I  (g3= weight  of  iodin  required),  and  l=qS/P205(S= cubic  centimeterB  of  uranyl 
nitrate  solution  uschI;  1  cc.  =q  gm.  of  phosphoric  oxid). 

In  making  the  i)ota88ium  permanganate  oxidation,  an  approximately  ded- 
normal  solution  of  the  salt  is  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  decinormal  potassium  permanganate  added,  and  the  mixture 
heated  to  8()°  or  90°  C.  If  a  red  color  remains  this  is  to  be  removed  by  titrat- 
ing with  acid  solution,  then  adding  potassium  i>ermanganate,  repeating  the 
titration  with  oxalic  acid,  adding  the  potassium  permanganate  in  decreasing 
amounts  until  the  oxidation  is  complete.  In  oxidizing  the  iodin  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  known  volume  of  twentieth-normal  iodin 
solution  Ik  taken  for  a  measured  amount  of  the  original  liquid,  and  the  mixture 
heated  for  from  2  to  3  hours  on  the  water  bath  in  a  closed  flask.  After  allowing 
It  to  stand  for  several  hours,  the  excess  of  iodin  is  finally  titrated  with  thiosul- 
phate  In  the  presence  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Analysis  of  double  superphosphates,  O.  Foesteb  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SS  {1909), 
A*o.  75,  pp,  6V<J,  6m';  abs.  in  Ztttchr.  Anatpt.  Chem.,  )P  (1910),  A'o.  /,  pp.  61, 
(>?). — It  has  been  sliown  that  the  method  of  preparing  the  double  superpho^ 
phate  solution  has  some  infiuence  on  the  results  for  water  soluble  phosphoric 
acid.  The  exi)eriment  stations  at  Berlin  and  Breslau  recommend  the  following 
prcK'edure: 

T\^enty  gm.  of  the  well-mixed  but  not  powdered  double  superphosphate  is 
placed  In  a  mortar,  rubbed  up  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  water,  and  the 
a(iuooiis  [K)rtIon  poured  Into  a  liter  flask.  This  operation  is  repeated  several 
times,  when  the  residue  Is  also  placed  In  the  flask  which  is  flnally  filled  to  the 
mark  with  water.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  (shaking  oc- 
casionally In  the  Interval).  After  filtering  the  solution  25  cc.  of  the  filtrate  is 
taken  and  to  It  are  added  10  cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  boiled  for  10  minutes, 
neutralized  exactly  with  ammonia  (using  an  indicator),  and  after  cooling, 
precipitated  with  50  cc.  of  Maercker's  ammonium  citrate  solution  and  25  cc.  of 
magnesium  mixture.  The  mixture  is  stirred  30  minutes  in  the  stirring 
apparatus. 

For  determining  the  moisture  in  double  superphosphates  5  gm.  of  the  sob- 
gtance  is  dried  for  6  hours  at  100*  C. 

The  reduction  of  nitric  nitrogen  to  ammonia  and  a  new  method  for  dster- 
mining  nitrates,  M.  E.  Pozzi-Escot  (Ann.  Chim,  Analyt.,  H  (1909),  So.  12, 
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pp.  445,  44^). — The  method  Is  as  follows:  Place  the  substance  in  a  distilling 
flask  which  has  a  thistle  tube  attached,  and  add  from  5  to  6  gm.  of  fine  alumi- 
num filings,  2  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid,  and  from  150  to 
200  ce.  of  water.  Shake  the  mixture  and  connect  the  flask  with  the  distilling 
apparatus.  A  preliminary  reaction  takes  place  in  which  an  abundance  of 
hydrogen  is  liberated.  After  the  reaction  is  almost  over  add  a  few  drops  of 
potassium  hydroxid  through  the  thistle  tube,  distill,  and  collect  the  distillate 
in  a  titrated  acid  solution. 

The  effect  of  chlorlds  on  the  estimation  of  nitrates  in  water,  A.  Sabatini 
(Ann.  Chim.  AnalyL,  U  {1909),  No,  10,  pp.  366,  367;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. 
[Ijondon],  96  {1909),  No.  565,  II,  p.  P5J).— The  author  is  satisfied  that  Perrier 
and  Farcy's  views  on  Grandval  and  Lajoux's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  8)  are 
correct,  and  suggests  the  following  procedure:  Twenty  gm.  of  silver  oxid  is 
added  to  from  50  to  60  cc.  of  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  2  hours  (shaking 
several  times  in  the  interval),  and  the  liquid  filtered  free  from  chlorid.  The 
filtrate  is  then  examined  colorimetrically  for  nitrates. 

A  new  nitrite  method,  A.  Sanin  {Zhur.  Russ,  Fiz.  Khim.  Obshch,,  Chaat 
Khim.,  U  {1909),  No.  6,  pt.  1,  pp.  791-795;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  II,  No. 
20,  p.  1773;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  565,  II,  p.  935).— The 
author  criticises  the  existing  methods  and  proposes  a  method  which  is  based  on 
the  following  reaction :  NaNO,-f  NHaO.HCl=NaCi-f  NaO+2n20.  In  this  method 
the  solution  of  hydroxylamin-hydrochlorld  is  titrated  for  acid  before  and  after 
conversion  by  sodium  hydrate.  The  difference  between  the  two  figures  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  was  used  for  converting  the  nitrite. 
The  indicator  employed  is  phenolphthalein. 

Detection  of  sodium  sulphite  in  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphate  and 
sodium  thioBulphate,  P.  E.  Weston  {Chem.  News,  100  {1909),  No.  2602,  p. 
176;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  565.  II,  p.  93J,). —To 
5  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  decinormal  iodin  solution  is  added.  If  this  solu- 
tion is  decolorized  sulphite  or  thiosulphate,  or  both  are  present.  The  addition 
of  iodln  is  continued  until  a  faint  coloration  sets  in,  when  the  liquid  is  exam- 
ined as  to  acidity.     If  acid,  sulphite  is  probably  present. 

To  another  5  cc.  of  the  original  solution  is  added  one-half  the  amount  of 
iodln  required  in  the  first  test,  when  sulphur  dioxld  may  be  recognized  by  its 
odor  and  also  by  its  reduction  of  potassium  bichromate.  If  sulphur  dioxld  is 
evolved,  sulphite  Is  present.  If  no  reduction  of  potassium  bichromate  takes 
place  and  there  is  an  absence  of  a  green  color,  thiosulphate  Is  Indicated.  The 
sodium  sulphate  can  be  detected  with  barium  chlorid  In  the  usual  manner. 

Determining  the  barium  sulphate  in  presence  of  bodies  that  interfere, 
M.  J.  Van*t  Kbuijs  {Chem.  Weckbl.,  6  {1909),  No.  39.  pp.  735-7r)H;  abs.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  565,  II,  p.  939).— The  method  has  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  where  much  calcium  Is  present  the  resulting  barium  sul- 
phate precipitate,  although  free  from  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium.  Iron,  and 
cobalt,  will  also  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  calcium  sulphate.  By  its  use 
the  precipitated  calcium  is  easily  removed  and  perfectly  pure  barium  sulphate 
Is  left. 

Detection  of  hydrogen  fluorid  in  the  presence  of  fluorid  salts,  W.  Cron- 
HEiM  (Bioehem.  Ztschr.,  23  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  /^^-///.5).— The  author  projmscs 
a  method  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  hydrofluoric  acid  Is  soluble  In  ether 
and  alcohol,  while  the  flouorld  salts  are  not. 

The  determination  of  benzoic  and  dnnamic  acids  in  a  mixture  of  the  two 
adds,  A.  W.  K.  De  Jong  {Rec.  Trav.  Chim.  Pays-Bas  et  Belg.,  28  {1909),  No. 
S-4i,  pp.  342-^48). — A  study  of  methods. 
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The  methods  of  lecithin  determination,  J.  Nebking  {Biochem.  Zischr,,  25 
{1909),  A'o.  3-4,  pp.  262-269).— The  author  finds  that  adding  a  solutioD  of 
niaffnesium  cblorid  to  lecithin  in  ether  brings  about  a  quantitative  separation 
when  tbe  lecithins  are  precipitated  by  acetone. 

About  the  use  of  hxdrosren  perozid  in  oxydase  tests,  T.  Kikkoji  and  C 
Nevbebo  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  20  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  523-525;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentkL, 
1909,  II,  So.  19,  p.  /e70).— Hydrogen  peroxid  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  oftai 
used  for  testing  for  oxydases.  It  was  noticed  that  the  peroxid  in  presence  of 
iron  salts  at  times  reacts  with  certain  aromatic  compounds  and  forms  a  dark 
coloration  or  precipitate.     This  precipitate  is  not  like  melanin. 

The  influence  of  neutral  salts  on  indicators,  L.  Michaelis  and  P.  Roka 
{Hiovhim.  Ztnchr.,  23  {1910),  \o.  1-2,  pp.  61-67).— The  authors  in  a  previous 
article  have  shown  that  the  color  shades  of  some  indicators  depend  not  only 
uixm  the  H  Ion  concentration  but  also  upon  the  neutral  salts  contained  in  the 
solution.  The  present  work  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  this  latter  factor 
influences  the  determination  of  the  H  ions  in  practice. 

An  evolution  method  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  sulphids  and 
sulphates,  F.  C.  Mathebs  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  8ci.  1908,  pp.  159,  160).— This  is 
a  method  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  In  sulphids  and  sulphates  and  in 
the  presence  of  metals  which  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  barium  sul- 
phate. It  consists  of  reducing  the  salt  (iiotasslum  sulphate,  etc.)  with  ma^- 
nesiuni  turnings  in  a  crucible  and  heating.  The  rest  of  the  procedure  coincides 
with  the  ordinary  volumetric  evolution  method  for  sulphur  in  iron  and  steeL 

[Shellfish  examination],  J.  Johnstone  {Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge].  9  {1909), 
\o.  4,  pp.  4^2-4^0,  pi.  I). — A  consideration  of  the  routine  methods  for  the 
bacteriological  examination  of  shellfish.  The  following  factors  enter  into  the 
examination :  Sampling,  isolation  of  intestinal  bacteria,  precision  of  the  counts, 
characters  of  the  organisms  Isolated,  cultural  reactions  of  the  coll  group  and 
the  variability  of  these  reactfons,  standards  of  permissible  Impurity,  and  cleans- 
ing of  iK)lluted  shellfish.  Some  bacterial  data  are  presented  to  illustrate  swne 
of  the  above. 

Methods  for  testingr  shellfish  for  pollution,  S.  DeM.  Gage  {Jour.  Infect. 
Disrofics,  7  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  78-^6).— F:xi>erlmental  methods  are  described  and 
the  interpretation  of  results  discussed. 

The  detection  of  paraffin  wax  in  lard,  B.  H.  Gebbans  {Brit.  Food  Jour., 
12  (1910),  \o.  133,  p.  i).— Place  8  cc.  of  the  melted  lard  or  lard  composition 
in  a  test  tube,  add  10  cc.  of  alcohol -chloroform  mixture,  Jjeat  in  a  water  bath 
until  a  homogeneous  fiuld  is  obtained,  and  then  cool  the  mixture  by  Immersing 
it  in  cold  water.  If  paraffin  is  present  to  the  extent  of  1  jier  cent  turbidity 
will  set  In  in  5  minutes'  time,  and  if  there  are  large  amounts  a  crystallization 
results. 

About  the  examination  and  judgrment  of  flour,  C.  Arragon  {Chem.  Ztg.. 
S'l  { 1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  9,  10;  3,  pp.  17,  18;  4.  PP-  ^5,  i6').— This  Is  a  description 
and  discu8.slon  of  methods,  with  numerous  analyses  of  Swiss  and  German 
flours. 

The  Importance  Is  pointed  out  of  dividing  flours  Into  3  general  classes,  namely, 
white,  half  white,  and  crude.  This  classifying  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
the  macroscopic  flndlngs  with  the  Pekarlsatlon  test.  A  flour  should  possess 
good  adhesive  properties  when  pressed  between  the  fingers;  It  must  do  this 
without  balling.  With  white  fiours  the  ash  content  varied  between  0.35  and 
0.4  per  cent,  and  a  greater  limit  was  obtained  In  some  fiours  which  were  pro- 
duced in  mills  which  employ  flat  stones  for  the  grinding.  Half  white  flours 
had  an  ash  content  of  from  0.42  to  0.5  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  0.46  per 
cent,  while  crude  flours  varied  between  0.6  and  0.9  per  coit    Those  with  a 
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hiirber  ash  content  than  the  above  should  be  classed  with  the  animal  feeds,  but 
may  be  employed  in  certain  instances  for  bread  si)ecialties,  such  as  "  nutrition 
breads/* 

Besearches  on  some  rapid  tests  for  the  control  of  flours,  S.  Bakardjieff 
{Rectwrches  sur  Quelqur/t  Proc^d^s  Rapides  pour  le  Contrdlr  des  Farines. 
Thesis,  Univ.  Lausanne,  1908;  rev,  in  CentU.  BakU  [etc.],  2.  AbL,  24  (1909),  No. 
16-11,  p.  475). — The  author  prefers  the  use  of  the  hydrogen  peroxid  dec»omi)osl- 
tion  test  to  detect  flours  destroyed  by  hyphomycetes.  The  use  of  the  guaiac 
test  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  oil  of  turpentine  serves  to  a  certain  degree 
for  the  detection  of  different  varieties  of  flours.  For  detecting  sawdust  para- 
phenylendiamin  is  recommended.    Talcum  is  detected  by  the  chloroform  test. 

Hydrocyanic  add  in  cassava  floury  L.  Vuaflabt  (Bui,  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et 
Distill.,  ^7  {1909),  A'o.  S,  pp.  225-228;  abs.  in  Jour,  Chem,  Soc.  [London],  96 
(1909),  A'o.  56*0,  //,  p.  925). — A  sample  of  cassava  flour,  which  was  sold  as  a 
feed  for  animals,  was  found  to  contain  0.0041  ver  cent  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

A  reaction  for  champignons,  M.  Lowy  (Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  1^3, 
p.  1251). — Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (66  B.)  yields  with  a  watery  extract  of 
ctiampignons  a.  deep  violet  coloration.  The  varieties  of  mushrooms  which  are 
commonly  mistaken  for  these  give  a  yellow  coloration. 

Su^Crested  modification  of  the  Winton  lead  number,  especially  as  applied 
to  mixtures  of  maple  and  cane  sugrar  sirups,  S.  H.  Ross  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,, 
Bur.  Chem,  Circ.  53,  pp.  9).-— The  results  obtained  with  the  original  Winton 
method  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  420)  when  used  with  a  mixture  of  cane  and  maple 
sugar  are  not  proportional  to  the  actual  amount  of  maple  sugar  present.  The 
author  proiwses  to  modify  the  method  by  adding  a  solution  of  i>otassiuni  sul- 
phate to  the  test  solution,  in  order  to  overcome  the  solvent  and  disturbing  action 
of  the  sugar. 

Concerning:  coffee,  C.  Habtwich  (Ztschr.  UrUersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  18 
(1909),  No.  12,  pp.  721-733,  figs,  27).— Histological  and  other  data  are  re- 
I»orted  and  discussed  with  reference  to  the  identification  of  coflfeo  of  different 
sorts.    A  section  is  also  devoted  to  coffee  beetlea 

The  analjsis  and  composition  of  coffee,  chicory,  and  coffee  and  chicory 
essence,  R.  R.  Tatlock  and  R.  T.  Thomson  (Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  ^5  (1909), 
A'o.  1175,  p.  500;  abs.  in  Brit.  Food  Jour.,  11  (1909),  No.  132,  pp.  225,  226),^ 
Analytical  methods  are  discussed  in  this  paper,  which  was  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  November,  11M)1). 

The  aphrometer  as  a  means  of  studyingr  the  agings  of  wine,  R.  Binaohi 
(Ann.  Falsi/.,  3  (1910),  No.  15,  pp.  36-38,  figs.  2).— An  Illustrated  description  is 
given  of  this  instrument,  which  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
wine. 

Spoilage  of  mustard,  A.  Kossowicz  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Vcrsuchsir.  Ontvrr,,  12 
(1909),  No.  5,  p.  Ji6Ji;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  2h  (1909),  No.  16-17, 
p.  462). — An  acetifying  organism  was  found  to  prmluce  a  siKillage  of  a  mustard 
mixture.  The  organism  was  later  isolated  from  the  vinegar  employed  in 
making  the  mustard,  and  when  ino<'ulated  into  sterih*  mustards  productMl  a  di*- 
composition  of  the  same  kind  in  a  few  days. 

The  use  of  fluorids  for  conserving  tomatoes,  E.  Cablinfanti  and  It.  Tiffi 
(Arch.  Farmacol.  8per.  e  8ci.  Aff.,  8  (1909),  pp.  377-3Hf;  abs,  in  Chem.  ZnitbL, 
1909,  II,  No.  20,  pp.  1765,  1766).— The  authors  describe  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  tomato  sauces  and  the  analyses  of  the  salt  and  siKlium  fluorid  which 
are  used  in  preserving  them.  A  method  for  detecting  the  fluorid  is  given,  which 
consists  of  converting  the  sodium  fluorid  into  calcium  fluorJd,  decomi)osIng  this 
Id  the  dry  state  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the  resulting  vajmrs  to  act 
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on  j?la88.  The  method  Is  sensitive  to  0.05  per  cent  sodium  fluorid.  The  Aml)efg 
and  lioevenhart  biochemical  method  did  not  yield  good  results. 

Is  formic  acid  a  constituent  of  raspberriesf  A.  Rohbio  (Ztschr.  Untersuck. 
Sahr.  u.  Oenussmtl,,  19  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  ISy  fig,  1), — ^The  occurraice  of 
formic  acid  in  raspberries  was  demonstrated,  but  the  amount  was  so  extremely 
low  that  according  to  the  author  it  could  not  be  confused  with  added  formle 
acid  In  fruit  Juices,  marmalades,  and  other  such  goods. 

The  determination  of  casein  in  milk  by  Matthaiopoulos  method,  A.  Btb 
and  F.  M.  Berberich  (Molk.  Ztg,  [HUdesheim],  23  {1909),  No.  52,  pp,  IJi^. 
/jjf ). — ('omimratlve  tests  between  the  Natthaipoulos  and  Schlossmann  methods 
showe*!  In  15  cases  variations  between  0.1  and  0.67  per  cent.  The  authors 
state  that  in  certain  colostrum  milks  the  titration  method  is  inapplicable. 
Attention  Ik  drawn  to  the  fact  that  marked  variations  may  result  if  too  mDch 
acid  is  employed  in  precipitating  the  casein. 

I  The  Matthaiopoulos  method  for  casein],  W.  C.  de  Graaff  {Pharm,  WeekUL 
J,7  U9t0),  No,  2,  pp.  Slf,  5J).— The  test  yields  reliable  results  and  is  not  so 
cuml)er8«me  as  the  classical  Hoppe-Seyler  method. 

The  detection  of  heated  milk,  W.  C.  de  Graaff  {Pharm.  Wcekbl.,  47  (1910), 
\o.  2y  pp.  S5,  36). — The  author  employs  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  pyrocatediln 
in  alcohol.  This  reagent  Is  very  stable  and  gives  more  constant  results  than 
Storch's  reagent. 

Apparatus  for  catalase  determination,  T.  Henkel  (Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  20 
(1910),  \os.  2,  pp.  tS,  14;  5,  pp.  25-27.  figfi.  ^).— Owing  to  the  fact  that 
K<H»stler*H  apimratus  for  catalase  determination  is  somewhat  complicated,  and 
for  this  reason  can  not  be  employed  by  the  average  dairyman,  the  author  con- 
stnictwl  an  api^aratus  which  consists  essentially  of  two  test  tubes,  one  of  which 
is  graduated  at  its  lower  end  (eudiometer  tube)  into  cubic  centimeters,  and  the 
other  which  serves  as  the  evolution  bottle,  the  two  being  connected  by  means 
of  a  sigmoid -shaped  glass  tube.  The  evolved  oxygen  passes  from  one  tube  to 
the  other,  where  it  Is  measured.    The  gas  is  collected  over  water. 

On  the  influence  of  feeding  coconut  cake  on  the  composition  of  milk  fat, 
O.  ScuoKNKMANN  (Bcr.  Phytiiol.  Lab.  u.  Vers.  Anst.  Landw,  Trmt.  ffaJle.  1909. 
\(/.  19.  pp.  I~ji2y  charts  4). — ^When  coconut  cake  in  amounts  varying  from  2.5 
to  4.5  kg.  daily  per  1.000  lbs.  live  weight  was  added  to  the  rations  of  2  mllch 
cows,  an  analysis  of  the  butter  showed  that  the  Polenske  number  \*aried  pro- 
IH)rti(>naIly  with  the  amount  of  cake  fed.  From  this  the  author  concludes  that 
the  Polenske  number  is  not  an  absolutely  accurate  method  of  detecting  butter 
that  h«s  been  adulterated  with  coconut  oil.  A  rise  in  the  Polenske  number  may 
(H'cur  either  by  f<*eding  the  cake  to  the  cows  or  by  adding  oil  to  the  butter,  thus 
making  it  lniiK)sslble  to  say  whether  the  coconut  fat  has  been  added  to  the 
butter  Itself  or  whether  It  had  been  fed  to  the  animal  as  coconut  cake. 

A  new  method  of  oil  analysis  by  noting  the  miscibility  curve,  R  Louise 
(Ann.  Fahsif.,  3  ( 1910),  No.  15,  pp.  8-13,  figs.  5).— Directions  are  given  for  oper- 
ating the  niethml  and  the  apparatus  therefor,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R*.  1% 
p.  705),  and  the  application  of  this  constant  for  detecting  adulterations,  etc 
in  oils  ustHl  as  f(K)ds  Is  explained. 

Some  ready  mixed  paints,  E.  F.  I^iADd  and  G.  A.  Abbott  (North  Dakota  ftVa. 
liiiL  iS6,  pp.  iS0-U4). — This  is  a  report  of  analyses  of  various  paints  and  white 
leads.  There  are  listed  29  imints  which  contained  more  than  15  per  c«it  of 
Inert  material.  1.  e.,  other  constituents  than  white  lead,  lead  sulphate,  xinc 
oxid,  color,  undetermined  matter,  or  an  excess  of  benzin  and  water.  Of  the 
paints  examined,  16  contained  over  5  per  cent  of  water  in  the  vehicle. 

Successful  jam  making  and  fruit  bottlingr,  Lucy  H.  Yates  (London,  1909. 
pp.  XlV-\-122,  pi,  1,  fign.  5).— Detailed  directions  are  given  for  makUig  Jams 
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and  preserves  of  various  sorts,  the  apparatus  used  is  described,  and  many 
recipes  are  included.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  storing  and  pacliing  and  to  the 
marketing  of  stoclc.  The  volume  as  a  whole  Is  prepared  from  the  standpoint 
of  fruit  preserving  as  a  home  Industry. 

Wine  from  the  vine  to  consumption,  F.  Goldschmidt  {Der  Wein  von  der 
Rebe  biit  zum  Konsum,  Mayence,  1909,  5.  ert.,  rev.  and  enU,  pp.  XII-\-737,  pis. 
7,  figs.  Ji97). — A  practical  YH>ok  on  the  art  of  wine  malclng.  It  also  includes 
chapters  on  the  diseases  of  wine,  chemical  examination  of  wine,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  wines  of  various  countries. 

Vinification,  M.  Blunno  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers*  Bui.  19,  pp.  21, 
figs.  7). — A  descriptive  circular  on  the  practical  preparation  of  wine,  particu- 
larly in  hot  countries. 

METEOROLOGY— WATER. 

General  weather  review,  1907-8,  W.  M.  Esten  (Connecticut  Storrs  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908-9,  pp.  454-f77,  charts  4). — A  record  is  given  of  observations  on  tem- 
perature and  precipitation  during  each  month  of  1907  and  1908  at  Storrs,  the 
rainfall  during  the  6  months  ended  October  31,  1907,  and  for  the  same  period  in 
1908,  at  16  places  in  Connecticut,  a  summary  of  rainfall  for  this  period  for  2(» 
places  in  Connecticut  during  the  19  years,  1889  to  1907,  and  the  monthly  mean 
temperature,  monthly  precipitation,  and  dates  of  the  last  and  first  killing  frost 
for  the  20  years,  1888  to  1907.  at  Storrs.  The  mean  temi)erature  at  Storrs 
during  the  20  years  has  been  46.4°  P.,  the  highest  96%  and  the  lowest  —13.3°. 
The  mean  annual  rainfall  has  been  46  in.,  the  longest  growing  season  173  days, 
and  the  shortest  114,  the  average  date  of  the  last  Icilling  frost  in  the  spring, 
May  7,  and  of  the  first  Isllling  frost  in  the  autumn  October  2. 

Meteorological  record,  C.  Willis  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  22-33). — 
Tabular  records  of  daily  observations  at  Brookings  on  tenii)erature,  precipita- 
tion, prevailing  wind  and  cloudiness,  are  given  for  each  month  of  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1909. 

Swedish  meteorological  observations,  1908,  H.  E.  Hamberg  (Met.  lakttag, 
Hrerige  [Observ.  M^t.  Su^d.],  K.  Svcnska  Vetensk.  Akad.,  50  (t90S),  pp.  A-I-/57; 
Bihang  1,  pp.  39,  pis  15). — These  are  the  usual  meteorological  summaries  of 
observations  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Meteorological  Institute  of 
Sweden. 

Drainage,  J.  W.  Leather  and  H.  E.  Annett  (Rpt.  Agr.  Research  Inst,  and 
Col.  Pusa  [India],  1907-1909,  pp.  )0,  4i).— Data  obtained  with  drain  gages  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Institute  and  College  at  Pusa  are  briefly  reviewed. 
These  show  that  with  a  rainfall  of  40.3  in.  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1907,  there  was  an  evaporation  of  28.8  in.,  as  compared  with  an  average  evai)o- 
ration  of  17  in.  per  year  at  the  Cawnpore  Experimental  Farm.  The  drainage 
water  removed  20  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrate  from  bare  fallow  soil  and  only  (M)4 
lb.  from  soil  covered  with  grass. 

The  circulation  of  water  in  alluvial  soils  and  the  methods  of  studying  it, 
F.  DiENEBT  (Tech.  8anit.,  ^  (1909),  pp.  9-20;  abs.  in  Wcsser  u.  Abwnssrr,  2 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp.  87-91,  figs.  2). — The  various  conditions  of  occurrence  of  ground 
water  in  alluvial  soils  are  stated,  and  methods  of  colUvting  saniples  and  study- 
ing the  chemical  and  bacteriological  amditions  and  the  movement  of  the  water 
are  discussed.  The  application  of  the  Slichter  methml  (E.  S.  K.,  14,  p.  (MO) 
in  studying  the  flow  of  the  water  is  describetl. 

Fertilizing  fish  ponds  (Mark  Lane  Express,  103  (1910),  So.  .^090,  p.  171).— 
The  practice  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  In  (Jerniany  of  applying  fertil- 
ixers  to  flsh  ponds  in  order  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  natural  food  of  the  fish 
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ifi  briefly  deecribed,  and  experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  **  that  it  is 
better  to  supply  nourishment  for  the  crop  of  fish  indirectly  by  increasing  the 
vejretation  In  the  ponds  by  means  of  fertilizers  than  to  supply  food  direct  by 
grains  and  other  sqbstances." 

A  new  saggeMUon  for  the  preparation  of  potable  water,  A.  H.  Hates  {Jour. 
Hoy,  Army  Med.  Corps,  H  {1910),  No.  /,  pp.  75-77.  figs.  2).—\  simple  portable 
apimratus  for  the  clariflcation  of  muddy  water  by  means  of  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate of  aluminum  hydroxid  is  de8crll>ed,  and  tests  of  Its  efficiency  are  re- 
ported. 

Water  and  sewaige,  E.  Haselhoff  {Wasser  und  Ahicdsser.  Leipsic,  1909,  w 
HO;  rer.  in  Wasser  u.  Abwdsser,  2  {1910),  Ao.  7,  p.  299). — This  Is  a  concise 
treatise,  suited  es|ieclally  for  nontechnical  readers,  on  the  source,  composition, 
selection,  and  examination  of  water  for  household  and  industrial  purposes,  and 
on  the  source,  composition,  harmfulness,  and  disposal  of  ^wage  and  waste 
waters.  Methods  of  examination  are  briefly  explained  and  a  short  bibliography 
is  given. 

The  purification  of  waste  water  of  dairies,  A.  Chassevant  {Indus.  Laii. 
[Paris],  35  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  81-93).— This  is  a  paiier  read  before  the  fourth 
National  Ck)ngress  of  the  Dairy  Industry  at  Paris  in  February,  1910.  and  deils 
with  chemical  and  biological  processes  and  irrigation  as  means  of  disposing  of 
the  waste  waters  of  dairies.  Attention  is  called  to  the  great  inii>ortance  of 
purifying  such  wastes  before  they  are  discharged  Into  streams  or  allowed  to 
I)ercolate  into  the  subsoil,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  French  laws  and  regula- 
tions requiring  such  purification.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  broad  irri- 
gation is  the  best,  least  exi)ensive,  and  most  profitable  method  of  purification, 
although  under  certain  special  conditions  the  use  of  a  combined  chemical  and 
biological  process  may  be  preferable. 

Sewage  into  sugrar,  J.  Ashton  {Surveyor,  57  {1910),  No.  943,  pp.  211.  212; 
abs.  in  Engin.  Neics,  63  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  297,  298).— A  system  of  sewage  irri- 
gation adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets  is  described. 

soniS — ferthizebs. 

Clay,  P.  RoHLANO  {Die  Tone.  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  127). — ^Thlsbook 
is  based  ui>on  investigations  begun  by  the  author  in  1902  to  determine  the  cause 
of  plasticity  in  clay. 

These  investigations  have  shown  that  in  clay  treated  with  water  colloid  sub- 
stances are  formed  which  give  the  clay  its  plastic  properties.  This  discover 
explains  many  phenomena  associated  with  the  semi  permeability  and  absorptive 
I)ower  of  clay  which  are  of  great  imi)ortance  from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  i)lant  physiology,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  purification 
of  water  and  the  manufacture  of  clay  wares. 

The  matter  collected  in  this  book  has  already  been  published  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  i)eriodical  literature.  The  four  chapters  into  which  the  booli  is  divided 
deal  with  kaollnizatlon,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of  clay,  the  newly 
discovered  properties  of  clay,  and  their  applications  to  processes  in  cultivated 
soil. 

Commercial  peat:  Its  uses  and  possibilities,  F.  T.  Gissing  {London  and 
Philadelphia,  1910,  pp.  X-{-191,  pis.  16,  figs.  43).— This  book  discuses  various 
industrial  uses  of  peat,  including  among  other  things  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol,  ammonia,  and  nitrates,  and  the  utilization  of  peat  for  sewage  purposes, 
the  reclamation  of  peat  lands,  machinery  used  in  handling  and  preparing  peat 
for  various  pun)oses,  and  i)eat  deposits  in  different  countries. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  also  given. 
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Investigations  on  weathering  in  the  Tropics,  K  C.  J.  Mohb  {Bui,  D4pt. 
Agr.  I  tides  N^crland.,  1909,  No,  82,  pp,  26,  figs.  2). — Investigations  on  the  effect 
of  rain  water  on  freshly  ground  tertiary  basalt  under  moist  warm  climatic 
conditions  are  reported. 

The  rock  was  used  in  3  sizes,  ^  to  i,  1  to  1^,  and  3  to  4  mm.  particles.  It 
was  subjected  to  the  action  of  rain  water  from  July,  1906  to  December,  1908, 
in  an  apparatus  so  arranged  that  in  one  series  the  level  of  the  water  was  above 
tliat  of  the  rock  particles,  and  in  the  other  the  particles  were  kept  moist  by 
rise  of  water  from  below.  The  principal  fact  noted  in  the  first  series  was 
that  the  silicic  acid  corresponding  to  the  decomposed  augit  and-  lime  feldspar 
was  washed  out  with  the  soluble  bases  while  the  silicic  acid  corresi)onding  to 
the  alkali  feldspar  remained  behind  as  kaolin.  In  the  second  series,  only  the 
silicic  acid  corresponding  to  decomposed  augit  was  removed  and  the  silicic  acid 
corresponding  to  lime  feldspar  remained  behind. 

Experiments  on  the  plant  food  requirements  of  forest  soils  and  tests  of 
samples  of  porphyrite  soils,  H.  Vateb  (Tharand,  Forstl,  Jahrb.,  59  {1909), 
No,  2,  pp.  177-212), — The  methods  used  in  studying  the  composition  and  fertilizer 
requirements  of  the  soils  are  described.  The  general  result  obtained  in  the 
fertilizer  experiments  was  that  on  the  iK)rphyritic  soils  poor  in  silica  the  turning 
under  of  a  dead  cover  5  cm.  (1.97  in.)  deep  gave  only  7  per  cent  of  the  in- 
creased growth  of  trees  obtained  with  complete  manuring.  Phosphoric  acid 
was  apparently  the  fertilizing  constituent  most  needed  in  the  soils  experimented 
with. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  soils,  C.  A.  Webeb  {Arb.  Deut.  Landw, 
OeselL,  1909,  No.  165,  pp,  131-lJi2). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  marsh  soils  are 
reported. 

Chemical  composition  and  fertilizing  of  the  soils  of  the  Taurida  Govern- 
ment, N.  DuBBovsKii  {Zap,  Simfer,  Otd,  Imp,  Ross,  Obshch.  Sadpv,,  1908,  July; 
ahs.  in  Zhur,  Opuitn.  Agron,  {liuss.  Jour,  Expt.  Landw,),  10  {1909),  No.  ^,  pp. 
566-56S). — These  soils  are  poor  in  phosphoric  acid  but  sufficiently  provided  with 
nitrogen  and  potash.  They  are  therefore  greatly  benefited  by  phosphatic  fer- 
tilizers, which  cause  a  considerable  increase  of  the  yields  of  wheat  and  rye. 

Analytical  study  of  some  soils  of  southern  Italian  Somaliland,  O.  Man- 
OANo  {Agr.  Colon.  [Italy],  3  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  398-^13,  fig,  /).— Physical  and 
chemical  analyses  of  40  samples  of  soils  are  given,  together  with  detailetl 
observations  on  the  vegetation  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  locality  from 
which  each  sample  was  taken.  There  is  also  a  table  showing  the  status  (de- 
ficiency, sufficiency,  or  abundance)  of  each  sample  of  soil  in  regard  to  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  i)otash,  and  lime. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  most  of  the  soils  show  a  good  degree  of  fertility 
and  that  when  a  sufficient  system  of  irrigation  is  installed  it  will  he  iK>8Rible  to 
cultivate  many  of  the  important  economic  plants  of  the  tropics. 

Nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  and  the  underground  waters  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  C.  Beaug^  {Jour,  Agr,  Prat,  n,  ser.,  19  {19 JO),  No.  3,  pp,  89-91;  Rev. 
(Un,  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  5  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  ^-7). — It  is  shown  that  while  the  soils 
of  the  Nile  Valley  are  variable  in  character,  the  predominating  tyim  in  the 
cultivated  area  is  a  silt  clay. 

The  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  samples  of  this  soil  shows  a 
composition  of  silica  45  per  cent,  clay  53  ver  cent,  magnesia  0.2  to  1.6  i)er  cent, 
lime  1.3  to  4.9  per  cent,  nitrogen  0.03  to  0.1  per  cent,  and  phosphoric  acid  0.03  to 
0.3  per  cent.  There  are  certain  heavy  soils  which  contain  as  high  as  84  per 
cent  of  clay  and  some  very  light  soils  containing  as  high  as  68  per  cent  of  sand. 
The  percentage  of  chlorin  notably  Increases  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  ap- 
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prooched,  there  being  as  much  as  4  per  cent  of  this  constituent  in  the  soil  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Delta. 

In  general  It  may  be  said  that  the  soils  of  Egypt  contain  much  silica,  alnmina, 
and  oxid  of  Iron,  less  lime,  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  small 
content  of  organic  matter,  never  exceeding  4  to  9  per  cent. 

Studies  of  the  subterranean  waters  of  the  Nile  Valley  show  that  these  are 
controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  flood  stage  of  the  Nile  and  to  a  less  extent 
by  the  number  and  location  of  the  irrigation  canals.  The  underground  waters 
vary  widely  in  chemical  composition,  and  observations  of  experimental  welb 
show  that  the  water  Infiltrating  into  the  subsoil  is  much  richer  in  solnble  cm- 
stituents  than  the  Nile  water,  there  being  considerable  increases,  particularly 
in  carbonates,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  and  sodium  chlortd. 

The  specific  heat  of  certain  soils,  principally  Bussian,  A.  N.  Sabakitt 
(Poehrovyeduvnw  [P^dologir],  JO  {1908),  No.  4,  pp.  281-^91), — From  examina- 
tions of  21  soils  representing  a  variety  of  types  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn :  There  were  very  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  thermic  capacity  of  the  dif- 
ferent soils  and  the  calculated  and  observed  capacities  did  not  coincide  in  i 
majority  of  cases.  This  thermic  caimcity  was  determined  chiefly  by  the  relative 
proiK)rtions  of  sand,  clay,  and  humus  in  soils  dried  at  105**  C,  and  also  by  tlie 
projKJrtion  of  water  in  air  dried  soils.  The  thermic  capacity  diminished  from 
the  surface  layer  downward. 

Factors  which  determine  fertility  in  soils,  E.  J.  Russell  (8cu  Prog.  Ttont- 
ticth  Ccttt.,  \  {1910),  No.  15,  pp.  35SS65,  pi.  U  figs,  5).— This  article  is  based 
ur)on  the  author's  studies  of  the  chemical  and  biological  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  organic  matter  of  soils  under  varying  conditions  (E.  S.  R.,  22.  p. 
121).  In  these  investigations  a  change  was  induced  in  the  micro-organic  flora 
of  the  soil,  usually  by  partial  sterilization  with  toluene  or  by  heat,  and  tlie 
alteration  in  the  flora  and  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  soil  decomposition 
were  observed  and  as  far  as  |)ossible  correlated. 

A  short  bIbliograi)hy  of  the  subject  is  given. 

Do  soils  wear  outP  {Amer.  Agr.,  85  {19t0),  No.  9,  pp.  296-298.  306.  SOI,  fiif^ 
i^).— This  Is  a  collection  of  short  articles  on  What  the  Past  Teaches,  by  M. 
Whitney ;  Soils  are  Sick,  by  H.  Hayward;  Humus  and  Lime  will  Help,  by  T.  L 
Lyon;  Soils  May  Be  Improved,  by  M.  F.  Miller;  Soils  Improve  or  Go  Back,  by 
T.  F.  Hunt;  Soils  Resiwnd  to  Good  Treatment,  by  B.  W,  Kllgore;  and  Fanning 
Methmls  at  Fault,  by  A.  M.  Soule. 

In  a  general  way  these  articles  answer  the  question  of  the  title  in  the  nega- 
tive. They  show,  however,  how  soils  decline  in  productiveness  under  bad  treat- 
ment, and  as  a  rule  improve  under  good  treatment.  A  realization  of  this  in 
the  Ignited  States  is  leading  to  the  replacement  of  the  old  exhaustive  methods 
of  culture  by  better  systems  of  cropping,  manuring,  and  tillage,  resultuig  in 
increasing  yields. 

Soil  improvement  experiments  on  li^ht  moor  and  sandj  soils,  Schtl^- 
DiKKHOFF  {Drut.  Landw.  Prense,  37  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  84,  85,  flgs.  i).— The 
niarlvcd  itnprovenient  of  such  soils  by  the  use  of  Thomas  slag  and  kainit  is 
reported. 

Potash  and  the  mobilization  of  orfiranic  nitrogen  in  humus  soils,  P.  Re- 
NAULT  (Kngrais,  25  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  132-135) .—Th\s  article  states  that 
acidity  is  not  always  the  cause  of  the  low  nitrifying  power  of  peat  soils.  Ei- 
l)eriments  by  Dumont  are  referred  to  as  showing  that  slow  nitrification  is  fre^ 
quently  due  not  to  lack  of  lime  but  to  the  form  of  the  organic  matter,  and  that 
slow  animoniflcation  and  subsequent  nitriflcation  is  always  accompanied  by  « 
low  ix»reentage  of  potash.  Dumont's  experiments  showed  that  carbonate  of 
potash  directly  favors  nitriflcation  and  that  the  application  of  sulphate  and 
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ohlorid  of  potash  indirectly  favors  it,  these  salts  being  ultimately  transformed 
into  carbonate  in  the  soil. 

Kitrification  in  soils,  K.  F.  Kellebman,  E.  R.  Allen,  and  I.  6.  McBeth 
(Ab8,  in  Science,  n.  ser,,  SI  {1910),  No.  790,  p.  280).— A  brief  abstract  is  given 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  Washington,  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  modem  view  of  tlie  soil  as  a  live  matrix  supporting  various  definite 
groups  of  micro-organisms  and  suggesting  the  possibility  that  bacteriological 
diagnoses  may  determine  the  crop-producing  power  of  different  soils  and  the 
causes  thereof.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  nitrifying  bacteria  in  soil 
samples  correlates  fairly  well  with  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  under 
field  conditions. 

Tests  of  comznercial  cultures  for  soil  inoculation,  J.  G.  Lipman  {New  Jer- 
sey Stas.  Bui,  227,  pp.  3-23,  pis.  2,  figs.  3).— The  results  of  the  tests  reimrted  In 
this  bulletin  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"The  pot  experiments  with  Farmogerm  and  Nltragln  demonstrated  that 
these  cultures  contain  large  numbers  of  vigorous  bacteria. 

"Alfalfa  soil  and  Farmogerm  cultures  for  alfalfa  were  not  capable  of  serving 
any  useful  purpose  on  land  deficient  In  lime. 

"On  properly  limed  soils  cultures  of  Farmogerm  for  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  and 
red  clover  gave  satisfactory  returns. 
"A  culture  of  Farmogerm  for  soy  beans  failed  to  cause  Inoculation. 
"A  comparative  test  of  Farmogerm  and  Nltragln  cultures  for  Lima  beans 
and   cowpeas   showed   the   superiority   of   the   former   for   cowpeas   and   the 
superiority  of  the  latter  for  Lima  beans. 

"No  cross  Inoculation  occurred  between  Canada  field  peas  and  cowpeas, 
and  between  lupines  and  soy  beans. 

"Cooperative  tests  of  Nltragln  cultures  for  cowpeas  on  different  soils  and  In 
different  parts  of  the  State  gave  positive  results  In  three  out  of  four  cases. 

"The  experiments  recorded  here  show  that  on  soils  properly  drained  and 
properly  supplied  with  moisture,  lime,  phosphates,  and  potash,  the  commercial 
cultures,  Farmogerm  and  Nitragin,  are  capable  of  increasing  the  yields  of  such 
leguminous  crops  as  had  not  been  previously  grown  on  the  land." 

Nitrogren,  the  plant,  and  the  farmer,  J.  M.  Hector  {Hcot.  Farmer,  IS  {1910), 
Nos.  891,  p.  86;  892,  pp.  105,  106;  893,  p.  129;  89^,  p.  150).— This  Is  a  review  of 
Investigations  on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants. 

Bacterial  activity  as  a  corrosive  influence  in  the  soil,  R.  11.  Gaines  {Abs, 
in  Science,  n.  ser.,  31  {1910),  No.  790,  p.  269).— This  Is  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  In  which  the 
corrosion  of  Iron  and  steel  structures  embedded  In  the  soil  Is  ascribed'  to  acid 
constituents  of  the  soil  resulting  from  bacterial  activity.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed are  free  drainage  or  the  use  of  slaked  lime  to  neutralize  the  acids. 

The  rdle  of  fertilizers,  L.  Chaptal  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEfit-Centre),  31 
{1910),  No.  8,  pp.  232-236).— This  Is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  theories  of  soil 
fertility  and  the  functions  of  fertilizers  advanced  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
I>epartment. 

Fertilizers  and  fertility,  J.  F.  Cowell  {Proc.  Soc.  Amer.  Florists,  2Ji  {1908), 
pp.  51-57). — The  recent  advances  In  scientific  knowledge  on  this  subject  are 
briefly  reviewed  with  especial  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  horticultural 
production. 

Pormulae  for  preparing  fertilizers,  F.  B.  Guthrie  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  S.  Wales, 
Farmers*  Bui.  17,  pp.  29,  fig.  1). — The  fertilizer  mixtures  given  In  this  bulletin 
are  suggested  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  different  crops  on  average  soil 
under  conditions  In  New  South  Wales. 
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FertiUser  and  add  plants,  F.  E.  MacKnight  (\ew  York,  1909,  pp.  95,  M 
20), — This  book  deals  primarily  with  tlie  Insurance  of  fertiliaser  and  acid  plants, 
but  incidentally  discusses  the  development  of  the  fertilizer  industry  and  tlie 
cliaracter  of  the  principal  sources  of  fertilizing  materials. 

The  action  and  value  of  stable  manure,  B.  Schulze  (Jahrb.  Deut.  Landv. 
(h'selL,  H  {1909),  So.  1,  pp.  162-172;  aba.  in  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  38  {1999). 
No.  11,  pp.  743-749;  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  26  {1910),  No.  8-9,  pp.  r,\, 
275). — ^Thls  article  briefly  summarizes  the  results  of  4  years  field  experlmenti 
at  the  Breslau  Experiment  Station,  in  which  stable  manure  was  ussed  alone 
and  in  combination  with  various  fertilizing  materials  supplying  potash,  plios- 
phorlc  acid,  and  nitrogen. 

The  experiments  were  planned  on  the  assumption  that  stable  manure  has 
the  greatest  effect  during  the  first  year  and  thereafter  decreases  more  or  less 
in  eflaciency,  and  that  the  action  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  connection  witb 
the  manure  will  be  less  marked  during  the  first  year  and  will  steadily  increase 
thereafter.  The  soils  used  in  the  experiments  were  very  variable  in  character 
ranging  from  cold  heavy  clay  to  warm  light  sandy  soils.  The  crop  rotati(»i 
used  included  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  cereals  (oats,  rye,  l>arley,  and  wheat). 

The  smallest  benefit  from  the  manuring  was  obtained  on  heavy  cold  clay  soil 
the  highest  on  humus  sandy  soil.  The  most  profitable  return  was  obtatsed 
with  stable  manure  without  mineral  fertilizers,  the  least  profit  with  the 
addition  of  complete  mineral  fertilizer.  The  potash  of  the  stable  manure  ap- 
rieared  to  be  the  constituent  most  readily  utilized  by  plants.  Appareatlj 
about  24.3  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  was  utilized,  but  the  utilin- 
tion  coeflJcient  varied  widely,  from  17.8  to  40.6  per  cent.  The  soiailait 
utilization  was  observed  in  the  case  of  cold  heavy  loam  soils,  the  highest  in 
humus  sandy  soils.  During  the  first  3  years  30.2  per  cent  of  the  phosplwric 
acid  of  the  stable  manure  was  utilized,  the  percentage  utilized  being  especidllj 
high  in  the  case  of  the  very  light  soils.  The  average  utilization  of  potash  was 
39.6  t)er  cent.  In  case  of  the  heavier  soils  the  action  of  the  manure  was  modified 
to  some  extent  by  liming,  the  utilization  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  tbe 
manure  being  in  all  cases  increased. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  stable  manure  on  upland  moors,  W.  Beesch 
{Ztschr.  Moorkultur  u.  Torfvericert.,  7  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  255-280).— As  a  result 
of  experiments  during  1908  and  1909  on  slightly  decomposed  upland  moors  in 
the  raw,  rainy  climate  of  the  Alps,  the  author  concludes  that  commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  preferable  to  stable  manure  for  improving  such  soils.  The  mannre 
proved  beneficial  to  potatoes  the  first  year  only  when  used  in  large  amounts,  at 
least  13.36  tons  per  aero.  The  after  effect  was  small.  Commercial  fertilisers 
gave  the  best  direct  and  after  effect. 

The  fertilizer  recommended  for  application  on  potatoes  the  first  year  is  at 
least  178.5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  Thomas  slag,  17&5  lbs.  of 
l)ota8h  as  40  i)er  cent  potash  salt,  and  66.9  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  If  stable  manure  is  used  it  Is  recommended  that  it  be  used  at  tlie 
rate  of  about  8.9  tons  i)er  acre  and  supplemented  with  commercial  fertilizers. 

In  regions  of  abundant  rainfall  the  best  results  will  as  a  rule  be  obtained  by 
applying  easily  soluble  fertilizing  materials  in  the  spring.  Thomas  slag  ma.T 
also  be  applied  at  this  time  with  good  results.  Moderate  applications  of  lime 
productHi  beneficial  effects  by  favoring  the  decomposition  of  the  raw  moor  soils 
and  also  appar«itly  promoted  the  decomiX)sition  of  stable  manure 

Sulphate  of  iron  as  a  preservative  for  liquid  manure,  A.  Hasles  {Dnt. 
Landw.  Presse,  37  (1910),  No.  B,  p.  62). —The  use  of  about  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  264  gal.  of  liquid  manure  was  found  to  be  an  effective  means  of  pres- 
ervation. 
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Artificial  nitrates  (Chem.  Trade  Jour,,  46  {1910),  No,  1188,  pp,  219,  220),— 
Factories  installed  and  processes  used  in  France  aud  Germany  in  the  manu- 
facture of  nitrates  and  nitric  acid  by  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  are 
briefly  described. 

Tb.e  Woltereck  ammonia  process  agrainst  the  Frank-Caro  gras  process,  O.  K. 
ZwiNGENBEBGEB  {Jour,  Amcr.  Peat  Soc,  2  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  i^i-/^^ ) .— The 
Woltereclt  and  the  Frank  and  Caro  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia 
and  i^s  from  peat  by  wet  combustion  are  compared. 

Tlie  redaction  of  atmospheric  nitrogren  {8ci.  Amer.  Sup.,  69  {1910),  No. 
1784,  P'  i62,  fig.  1 )  .—The  Schonherr  process  is  described. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  ammonia  in  deep  waters  containing:  iron  and  mangranese, 
H.  XoLL  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  23  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  107,  108).— The  author 
reijorts  experiments  which  do  not  confirm  Klut's  conclusion  that  the  chemical- 
physical  processes  by  which  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  earth 
can  be  reproduced  in  the  laboratory  under  ordinary  pressure  conditions. 

Tests  with  four  nitrogrenous  manures  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland 
fhtur.^  10  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  352-^54;  Mark  Lane  Express,  103  {1910),  No.  4091, 
pp.  201,  203). — Results  of  comparative  tests  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  calcium  cyanamid,  and  calcium  nitrate  on  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
mangolds  are  rei)orted.  The  results  indicate  "that  the  two  new  nitrogenous 
manures  are  not  inferior  to  the  two  manures  which  are  already  In  general  use. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  yield  with  any  of  the  crops. 
Calcium  cyanamid  gave  the  most  satisfactory  return  with  oats  and  potatoes, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  with  oats  and  mangolds." 

The  action  of  lime  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  funmonia, 
J.  J.  Vanha  et  al,  {Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchsic.  Osterr.,  12  {1909),  No.  12,  pp. 
785-858). — The  manufacture  and  properties  of  calcium  cyanamid  as  well  as 
the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  storage  and  in  soil  are  briefly  described, 
and  field  and  pot  experiments  with  sugar  beets  and  pot  experiments  with  wheat 
and  barley,  comparing  the  fertilizing  efl'ect  of  the  cyanamid  with  that  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  reported.  Particular  attention  was  given 
in  these  experiments  to  the  influence  of  varying  mechanical  composition  of  the 
soils  on  the  action  of  the  cyanamid. 

In  field  experiments  with  beets  on  clay  soil  the  cyanamid  showed  58  per  cent 
of  the  efficiency  of  nitrate  of  soda,  while  the  relative  efficiency  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  was  66  per  cent.  In  general  it  was  found  that  while  cyanamid  was 
an  efficient  fertilizer  on  all  kinds  of  soils  requiring  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  it 
gave  the  best  results  on  poor  sandy  soils  and  the  poorest  results  on  the  better 
quality  of  very  heavy  clay  soils. 

Calcium  nitrate  or  sodium  nitrate,  P.  Wagneb  {Mitt.  Dent.  Landw.  Oesell., 
25  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  i(?7-i(>9).— Comparative  tests  of  calcium  nitrate  and 
sodium  nitrate  on  beets,  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  reiwrted.  The 
results  showed  as  a  rule  that  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen  In  the  form  of  sodium 
nitrate  or  calcium  nitrate  either  gave  equally  good  results,  or,  when  there  was 
a  difference,  that  the  sodium  nitrate  was  somewhat  more  effective  than  the 
calcium  nitrate  on  ordinary  soils. 

Calcium  nitrate,  calcium  cyanamid,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit,  E.  Saillard 
iSucr.  Indig.  ct  Colon.,  7o  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  i26-i29).— Comparative  tests  of 
these  fertilizing  materials  on  sugar  beets  in  different  parts  of  France  are 
reported. 

The  results  show  that  nitrate  of  soda  and  calcium  cyanamid  employed  at 
rates  furnishing  about  26.78  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  gave  about  the  same 
results,  and  that  calcium  nitrate  applied  at  the  same  rate  was  slightly  superior. 
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Potash  salts  gave  improved  yields  In  the  greater  number  of  tbe  experlmeDt& 
When  kainit  and  potassium  chlorld  were  applied  at  rates  furnishing  the  same 
amount  of  potash  the  former  gave  slightly  the  l>etter  results. 

Manuring:  the  poUto  crop  {Mark  Lane  Express,  103  {1910),  \o.  ^S9,  p. 
ISl). — The  recommendations  of  various  authorities  on  this  subject  are  soni- 
marlze<l,  including  those  based  upon  recent  experiments  In  Scotland  with  lime 
nitrogen. 

The  action  of  phonolite  as  a  potash  fertilizer,  B.  Tacke  {IUus,  Lamdv, 
Ztg.,  30  {1910),  A'o.  S,  pp.  IS,  H). — Experiments  on  moor  soils  with  potatoes, 
oats,  and  rye  are  reported,  the  results  indicating  that  there  is  no  advanta^ 
under  such  conditions  in  substituting  phonolite  for  the  ordinary  potash  salts. 

The  value  of  the  new  silicate  of  potash  fertilizer,  T.  Remt  (IHus.  Landtc, 
Ztg.,  SO  (1910),  yos,  6,  pp.  S9-^2 ;  7,  pp.  ^^WO).— The  results  of  experimwits 
with  various  crops  on  different  kinds  of  soil  indicate  that  while  the  phooolite 
meal  has  a  ctrtain  fertilizing  value  it  is  very  difficultly  available  and  is  slowly 
utilized  by  plants. 

On  the  occurrence  of  potash  salts  in  forei^rn  countries,  H.  Ebdmann  {K%x^ 
Ztg.,  Ik  ( 1910),  Ao.  19,  pp.  /-v?).— Reference  Is  made  in  this  article  to  the  occur- 
rence of  imtash  in  the  nitrate  deposits  of  India  and  Chile,  in  the  by-products  of 
salt  manufacture  in  France  and  Russia,  in  the  salt  de()osits  of  Galicia,  and  Id 
the  alkali  salts  of  Tibet.  Mongolia,  and  southern  California. 

New  potash  discoveries,  T.  J.  Albebt  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  8.], 
1910,  Af>.  3717,  p. .5). — Attention  is  called  to  an  announcement  of  the  disc<»very 
of  deiHwIts  of  iN)ta8h  salts  In  China. 

On  what  kinds  of  soil  can  Thomas  slag  be  replaced  by  other  phosphatesf 
B.  Tacke  {Hannmer.  Land  u,  Forsttc.  Ztg.,  62  {1909),  p.  J^H;  abs.  in  Zenibl. 
Agr.  C/iem.,  89  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  9-11). — Comparative  tests  of  Thomas  slag 
and  Algerian  and  I^hn  phosphates  on  different  kinds  of  soils  are  reported,  the 
general  conclusion  being  that  on  acid  humus  soils  containing  from  0.<>5  to  OJ 
per  (^nt  of  free  acid  Thomas  slag  may  be  profitably  replaced  by  the  insolabie 
phosplmt<»H,  the  applications  of  the  latter  being  increased  about  one-fifth  oTer 
that  of  Thomas  slag. 

The  possibility  of  finding  phosphate  deposits  in  Australia,  H.  I.  Jensen 
{Agr.  (iaz.  [TaHmania],  17  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  279,  280;  Amer.  Fert.,  S2  {1910), 
No.  5,  pp.  7-10). — To  aid  prospectors  and  encourage  the  search  for  phosphate 
dPiK)sits,  the  sources  and  types  of  phosphates  and  the  geological  conditions 
under  which  dejK^sits  are  likely  to  occur  are  briefly  described  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  possible  occurrence  of  apatite,  phosphorite  bone  beds,  and  guano 
in  Australia. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  gypsum  deposits  of  California,  F.  L.  Hess  {V.  8. 
(i^eol.  Survey  Bui.  ^13,  pp.  37,  pis.  4,  figs.  2).— This  bulletin  deals  briefly  with 
the  distribution,  classification,  and  description  of  the  deposits.  It  also  con- 
tains a  note  by  G.  Stelger  on  errors  In  the  chemical  analysis  of  gypsum  doe  to 
dehydration  in  the  process  of  grinding. 

The  use  of  manganese  and  uranium  as  fertilizers,  J.  Rat  and  G.  Pradieb 
{Jour.  Agr.  I*rat.,  n.  ser.,  18  {1909),  No.  35,  pp.  311,  312;  ahs.  in  Rev.  GM. 
Chim.,  IS  {1910),  No.  1,  Repert.,  p.  32).— It  is  reported  that  the  use  of 
niaiiKaucse  sulphate  on  ai)ricot8  produced  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  and  In- 
creastMl  the  size  of  the  fruits.  The  use  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  uranlom 
nitrate  stimulated  the  growth  of  young  cherry  and  pear  trees,  but  was  without 
result  on  trees  5  to  6  years  old. 

Commercial  value  of  some  waste  products,  F.  B.  Guthrie  {Agr.  Oaz.  N.  S. 
ira/e«,  ^0  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  966-968) .—Thin  article  gives  analyses  and  dl»- 
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cusses  the  fertilizing  value  of  tobacco  stalks  and  ash,  tanyard  refuse,  and  burnt 
sheep  manure. 

The  more  important  fertilizing  constituents  in  the  tobacco  ash  were  potash 
24.08  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  5.33  per  cent,  lime  22.44  per  cent,  and  magnesia 
11.16  per  cent;  in  the  unbumt  tobacco  stalks  nitrogen  2.5  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid  1,13  per  cent,  potash  5.1  per  cent,  and  lime  4.75  per  cent.  The  ashes  of 
sheep  manure  contained  phosphoric  acid  0.83  per  cent,  potash  7.94  per  cent,  and 
lime  6.4  per  cent.  The  original  manure  from  which  the  ashes  were  obtained 
contained  nitrogen  0.7  per  cent,  potash  1  per  cent,  and  phosphoric  acid  0.5 
per  cent. 

Tobacco  stalks  and  ash,  F.  B.  Guthrie  {Amer.  Pert.,  32  {1910) ,  No.  4,  p. 
29). — See  the  article  noted  above. 

Hnmmock  soil  as  fertilizer,  A.  Mateb  (Deut.  Landw,  Presse,  37  {1910),  No.  5, 
pp.  ^P,  50). — The  fertilizing  value  of  the  soil  of  mounds  in  certain  parts  of 
Holland,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  dwellings,  or  by  cattle  during  floods, 
is  discussed. 

The  question  of  household  grarbage,  E.  Bubexle  {Ann,  8oc,  Agr,  Sci.  et 
Indus,  Lyon,  1908,  pp.  119-139,  figg.  4). — Methods  of  collection,  transportation, 
and  utilization  (including  use  as  fertilizer)  or  destruction  of  garbage  in 
various  European  cities  are  discussed  and  a  short  bibliography  of  the  subject 
is  given. 

The  whale  factory,  F.  J.  Koch  {Amer.  Pert.,  32  {1910),  No.  Jf,  pp.  10,  11, 
figs.  6). — The  process  of  converting  whale  meat  into  fertilizer  at  a  factory  in 
liabrador  is  briefly  described. 

Peat  fertilizer  filler  {Jour.  Amer.  Peat  fifoc,  2  {1910),  No,  4,  PP-  150-152).— 
It  is  stated  in  this  article  that  "  the  largest  industry  based  on  peat  in  the 
United  States  is  the  manufacure  of  flller  for  artificial  fertilizers."  The  methods 
employed  in  this  industry  are  briefly  described. 

The  loss  of  potash  in  the  burning:  of  molasses,  H.  Pellet  {Bui.  Assoc. 
Chim.  Kwer.  et  Distill.,  27  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  215-217;  abs.  in  Rev.  Gdn.  Chim., 
IS  {1910),  No.  1,  Repert.,  p.  32), — ^The  author  concludes  from  analyses  of  de- 
posits in  furnaces  used  for  the  burning  of  molasses  that  the  loss  of  i)otash  in 
the  process  is  due  not  only  to  volatilization  of  potassium  sulphid,  as  suggested 
by  Bauer,  but  also  to  the  volatilization  of  other  potash  salts. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  B.  E.  Cubby  {New  Hampshire  8ta,  Bui.  146,  pp,  157- 
164), — The  results  of  inspection  of  138  samples  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State 
during  1909  are  reported,  with  brief  notes  on  valuation  and  on  the  quality  of 
the  fertilizers.  A  large  percentage  of  the  samples  did  not  come  up  to  guaranty 
with  respect  to  available  phosphoric  acid,  but  on  the  whole  there  was  no  great 
deviation  from  guaranty. 

[The  fertilizer  market]  {Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  77  {1910),  No.  8, 
pt.  2,  pp.  60-62), — Reviews  are  given  of  the  fertilizer  market  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  Philadelphia. 

It  is  shown  that  the  demand  for  fertilizers  in  the  South  was  greater  in  1909 
than  ever  before.  The  price  of  nit  rate,  declined  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
nitrate  combination  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of 
the  tariff.  The  price  of  potash  remained  practically  unchanged.  As  a  result  of 
a  large  catch  of  flsh  the  price  of  fish  scrap  was  lower.  The  price  of  phosphoric 
acid  declined  during  the  year  while  that  of  blood  and  tankage  was  well  main- 
tained. The  price  of  sheep  manure  in  the  Chicago  market  rose  rapidly  to  $9 
per  ton  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The  prices  in  the  markets  in  other  cities 
were  to  a  large  extent  controlled  by  those  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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VeireUtion  and  frost,  F.  F.  Blackman  (Netc  Phytol,,  8  (1909),  No.  9-19, 
pp.  S54-S0S), — The  author  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge  regarding  the  action  of  frost  on  vegetation.  The  old  idea  of  Sachs  tbtt 
the  injury  was  due  to  the  subsequent  rapid  thawing  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous  by  Moliseh.  Mez  holds  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  is  directly 
susceptible  to  cold  and  that  each  cell  has  a  fatal  minimum  temperature.  Gorkf 
showed  that  freezing  causes  a  precipitation  or  '*  salting  out  **  of  some  of  tbe 
soluble  protelds  aiul  that  the  temi>erature  required  for  this  puri>ose  varies 
widely  with  different  species  of  plants,  l)egonias  that  are  injured  by  a  temp^ii- 
ture  of  —5'  C.  having  part  of  their  protein  precipitated  at  —3*.  Winto*  rye 
showed  the  effect  of  cold  at  — 15'  and  pine  needles  at  — 40**. 

Lldforss  has  recently  found  an  agency  In  plants  that  protects  them  against 
cold.  He  finds  that  all  winter-green  leaves  are  quite  free  from  starch  but  con- 
tain sugar  and  oil  in  the  mesophyll.  In  the  summer  these  same  leaves  contain 
abundant  starch.  This  they  regenerate  in  the  spring,  or  if  the  plants  are 
brought  from  the  oi)en  into  a  warm  room  stanch  is  also  abundantly  formed  from 
sugar.  The  only  exception  found  by  him  was  in  submerged  plants,  which  show 
starch  throughout  the  winter.  By  means  of  experiments  he  has  shown  that  the 
sugar  In  the  cells  not  only  aids  in  keeping  down  transpiration  but  also  enables 
the-  plants  to  withstand  lowered  temperatures. 

Another  phenomenon  which  seems  to  be  explained  by  Lidforss's  work  is  tlie 
frequent  killing  of  trees  early  In  the  spring  after  they  have  endured  the  pro- 
louged  cold  of  winter.  This  is  held  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  succession  of 
wanu  days  causes  the  regeneration  of  starch,  making  the  plants  more  sus 
ceptlble  to  sudden  cold.  This  fact  was  also  Ijorne  out  by  observations  that  it 
is  the  south  side  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  suffer  most  from  winter  injury. 
The  theory  of  Lldforss  is  that  sugar  has  a  protective  action  in  that  it  retards 
the  salting  out  effect  reported  by  Gorke. 

The  occurrence  of  sug^  and  oil  in  winter  in  the  periderm  of  tree  trunks  has 
also  been  reported. 

Chemical  investigations  on  gr^rmination,  N.  T.  Deleano  (Arch.  Sou  Biol. 
[St.  PcUrsb.],  15  (1910),  No.  /,  pp.  1-24;  Centbl.  B<pkt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  24 
{1909),  So.  5-7y  pp.  130-1^6). — A  study  has  l)een  made  of  some  of  the  more 
Important  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  germination  of  oil-bearing  seeds. 

After  a  resume  of  previous  publications  on  the  subject,  the  author  describes 
his  exi»erlniont8  with  castor  bean  seeds.  He  found  that  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  disappearance  of  fat  are  not  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  cells. 
The  fnt  content  of  seeds  was  fairly  well  maintained  for  the  first  8  days  of  tbe 
exi)erlnients,  after  which  saponification  proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  He 
concludes  that  practically  all  the  fat  in  oil-bearing  seeds  is  saponified  outside 
of  the  cells  In  which  It  is  held  as  reserve. 

In  relation  to  the  acidity  observed  during  germination,  the  author  was  able 
to  recognize  acetic  and  lactic  acids  only.  The  lactic  acid  was  formed  during 
the  transformation  of  the  oil,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  very  probably  a  secondarj' 
product  of  the  fat  oxidatjon.  The  amount  of  lactic  acid  seemed  always  to  be 
fairly  constant,  and  It  is  believed  that  the  surplus  disappeared  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  combinations. 

Studies  were  also  made  of  the  catalase,  peroxidase,  and  other  enzyms  and 
their  rOle  in  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Light  germination,  W.  Kinzel  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Qesell.,  27  (1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  536-545,  pL  i). — ^The  author  records  a  large  number  of  germination  tests 
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of  seeds  of  various  ages  under  differently  colored  lights,  accompanied  by  a  table 
showing  the  relative  Influence  of  the  various  colors  on  germlnatiorf. 

The  effect  of  certain  chemical  agrents  upon  the  transpiration  and  grrowth 
of  wheat  seedlings,  H.  S.  Reed  {Bot.  Oaz„  49  {1910),  No,  2,  pp.  81-109,  figs. 
9). — The  present  pai)er  is  Intended  to  set  forth  some  data  upon  the  effect  of 
chemical  compounds,  mostly  salts,  uiwn  the  transpiration  of  wheat  plants  in 
relation  to  the  effect  of  these  compounds  on  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  data 
presented  were  drawn  from  about  6,000  tests  employing  soils,  soil  extracts, 
and  salt  solutions.  Many  of  the  experiments  were  carried  out  in  water  cultures, 
while  others  were  made  with  soils  in  paraffin  baskets.  In  most  of  the  soil 
experiments  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  sulphate,  monwalclum  phosphate,  and 
calcium  carbonate  were  used.    The  exi)eriments  are  described  in  detail. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  small  amounts  of  the  chemical  agents  used 
had  a  definite  influence  u\yon  the  correlative  trausi)iration.  In  the  case  of 
lime  and  sodium  phosphate  the  transpiration  was  increased,  while  i)otassium 
Falts  decreased  it.  The  effect  of  sudium  nitrate  was  somewhat  variable, 
usually,  however,  causing  a  decrease  in  transpiration.  Inorganic  acids  were 
found  to  retard  transpiration,  while  the  effect  of  organic  acids  was  variable. 
Pyrogallol  and  tannic  acid  resembled  the  action  of  absorbing  agents  in  causing 
large  Increases  in  the  transpiration  per  unit  of  green  growth. 

The  effects  produced  in  all  cases  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  specific  action  of 
the  ions  constituting  any  given  agent.  Potassium  always  showed  its  inhibiting 
action  on  transpiration  regardless  of  whether  it  was  in-  combination  with 
chlorin,  nitric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  stimulating  effect  of  calcium  was 
shown  in  a  similar  way. 

The  influence  of  fermented  sugar  solutions  on  the  respiration  of  wheat 
germs,  S.  Kostytschev  {Biochem,  Ztschr,,  ^3  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  131-Vi2).~ 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  author  show  that  a  markinl  increase  in  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  carbon  dioxid,  without  the  formation  of  alcohol,  occurred  in  wheat 
germs  which  were  previously  soaked  for  1  to  2  hours  in  a  fermented  solution 
of  sugar,  and  therefore  that  this  increase  in  carbon  dioxid  is  not  due  to  alco- 
holic fermentation  but  to  normal  respiration  in  the  wheat  germs. 

The  origrin  and  physiologrlcal  function  of  pentosans  in  plants,  C.  Ravenna. 
and  O.  Cebeseb  {Aiti  R.  Accad,  Lined,  Rend,  CI,  8ci.  FU,,  Mat,  e  Nat,,  5.  scr., 
18  {1909),  11,  So,  6,  pp.  m-183;  abs,  in  Jour.  Cftcm,  t^oc.  [London],  96  (1909), 
So,  566,  II,  pp,  10^6,  10 i7). — An  investigation  was  made  of  beans  in  which  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  marked  variation  in  tlie  (piantity  of  pentosans 
observed  during  the  perit»d  of  activity  of  the  chlorophyll.  During  the  night, 
however,  when  chlorophyll  action  was  diminished,  the  variations  were  c()n- 
slderable,  sometimes  there  being  increases  while  at  other  times  tiiere  was  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  pres<»nt.  When  the  carbohydrate  food  consisttnl 
wholly  of  glucose,  administered  to  the  leaves,  the  amount  of  pentosjins  was 
found  to  increase  greatly,  esiKvially  when  the  plants  were  Ivcpt  In  the  light. 
Whenever  the  chlorophyll  function  of  the  leaves  was  prevented  for  a  long 
period  the  amount  of  i)entosans  was  found  to  diminish. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  simple  sugars  rather  than  the  complex 
carbohydrates  exert  an  Influence  on  tlie  formation  of  iwMitosans  whicli  serve 
as  a  reserve  material  when  the  plant  has  exhausttnl  its  more  readily  utill7.able 
substances. 

Are  amine  assimilable  by  higrher  plants?  M.  Molltaro  \Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  «ei.  [Paris],  1^9  {1909),  So.  17,  pp,  6'.S.5-6\s7;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chcm.  Sor. 
[London],  96  {1909),  So.  566,  11,  p,  i(?//6).— In  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  K., 
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10,  p.  235)  Lutz  has  reimrted  that  maize,  cucurbits,  etc.,  were  able  to  otiliae 
amins,  directly  asHituilating  them. 

The  author's  experiments  were  conducted  with  radishes  so  grown  in  tal)es 
as  to  prevent  the  presence  of  micro-organisms.  In  one  series  of  experiments 
the  plants  were  supplied  with  a  solution  containing  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  their  nutrition  except  nitrogen;  in  a  second  series  calcium  nitrate  was 
supplietl  in  addition  to  the  nutrient  solution;  while  the  other  series  contained 
either  ammonium  chlorid  or  the  hydrochlorids  of  methylamin,  dimethylamin, 
ethylamin,  and  proi)ylamin.  Parallel  exi)eriments  were  carried  out  employing 
solutions  containing  5  \yer  cent  glucose. 

It  api)ears  from  the  results  of  these  investigations  that  the  plants  increased 
consitlerably  In  weight  when  tr-eated  with  calcium  nitrate  or  ammonium  chlorid. 
The  amlns,  however,  showed  a  distinctly  inhibitory  Influence  on  their  growth. 

Physiologrical  function  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  Sorghiun  vulgaie,  C 
Kavknna  and  M.  Zamobam  {Atti  R,  Accad.  IJncvu  Rend.  Ch  Sri.  Fh.,  Mate 
yat„  5.  srr.,  18  (1909).  JL  -Vo.  8,  pp.  283-^87;  ahs.  m  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Londonl 
96  (1909),  .Vo.  oiW.  11,  p.  10',8).—Ji  study  was  made  of  the  origin  of  the  protein 
In  plants,  and  the  authors  consider  that  the  nitrogen  Is  transformed  from 
nitrates  to  proteins  through  hydrocyanic  acid  and  amino  comiwunds.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  experiments  with  plants  of  S.  vulgare  to  which  asparagin 
was  given  as  a  nitrogenous  food  constituent  showed  that  these  plants  contained 
considerably  less  hydr(K\vanlc  acid  than  those  to  which  no  aspjiragin  was  snp- 
plie<l.  The  asparagin  was  considered  to  have  been  utilized  by  the  plants,  as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  deveIoi)ed  for  as  long  a  period  as  30  to  35  days 
on  the  reserve  nitrates  alone. 

Bemarks  on  the  immunity  of  plants,  N.  Bernard  {BuL  Inst.  Pasteur,  7 
{1909),  No.  .9,  pp.  ,i69-ri86,  figs.  1;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  Ill  (1909),  ^o.  18, 
pp.  ^.5i,  i5.>).— In  previous  pai>ers  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  1^3),  the  author  has  dis- 
cussed symbiosis  as  found  In  the  orchids,  while  In  this  article  an  attempt  is 
made  to  generalize  the  facts  heretofore  discovered.  In  explaining  the  observa- 
tions of  other  Investigators  on  the  reaction  of  plant  cells  in  the  presence  of 
fungus  or  animal  parasites,  he  considers  the  Rhlzoctonla  and  the  orchids  as 
two  antagonists,  developing  their  means  of  attack  and  defense.  The  resulting 
symbiosis  represents  the  Immunity  realized  by  the  invading  fungus  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  preservation  of  the  essential  tissues  of  the  host  on  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  symbiosis.  I,  The  death  of  oak  seedlings  due  to  mycor- 
rhiza,  G.  A.  Nadson  (Zhur.  BoJyezni  Rast.,  2  {1908),  pp.  26-40-{-Xr,  XII,  figs.  4; 
abs.  in  rrntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  26  (1910),  Xo.  J-5.  pp.  100,  101).— In  certain 
Russian  provinces  a  large  nunil>er  of  one  and  two  year-old  oak  seedlings  were 
found  to  be  dying.  An  examination  of  the  rootlets  showed  that  the  mycorrhlza 
fungi,  having  been  unfavorably  influenced  by  external  conditions,  formed  an 
abnormal  growth  of  hyphie,  which  among  other  things  became  very  much'en- 
larged  and,  penetrating  Into  the  rootlets  of  the  oak  seedlings,  killed  them.  It 
is  claimed  that  In  this  case  a  mycorrhlza  fungus  has  acted  as  a  parasite  and, 
therefore,  that  ect()troplc  mycorrhlza  is  really  only  another  form  of  parasitism. 

The  spread  of  the  pine  mistletoe  in  Tyrol  and  the  sig^iificance  of  its  dif- 
ferent varieties,  K.  vox  Tubeuf  (Xaturw.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  8  (1910), 
\o.  1,  pp.  12~il9,  figs.  16). — The  introduction  and  spread  of  the  pine  mistletoe 
In  Tyrol  Is  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  migratory  thrushes  distributing  the  seed 
during  their  spring  migration  northward  and  not  to  any  of  the  winter  thrashes 
or  other  birds  that  winter  over  In  Tyrol.  Successful  Infection  experiments  with 
the  mistletoe  are  recorded  for  the  following  trees,  namely,  Pinus  montana, 
P.  laricio,  various  species  of  larches,  Cedrus  atlantica,  and  other  conifers. 
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^ricultural  bacteriologry,  II.  L.  Russkll  and  E.  G.  Hastings  (Madison, 
Wh.,  1909,  pp.  VI-i-241,  figs,  23).— This  book  is  designed  to  give  a  concise,  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  many  and  varied  relations  which  bacteria  bear  to 
problems  of  farm  life,  and  from  its  breadth,  compactness,  and  simplicity  should 
be  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  modern  agricultural  bacteriology. 

The  book  is  divided  into  5  sections  as  follows:  (1)  General  bacteriology,  in 
which  the  structure,  growth,  and  distribution  of  bacteria  and  their  artificial 
cultivation  are  given ;  (2)  relation  of  bacteria  to  milk  and  other  dairy  products, 
including  contamination,  preservation,  and  fermentation  of  milk,  bacteria  in 
butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the  marketing  of  milk;  (3)  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease  in  live  stock,  its  nature,  treatment,  and  prevention,  with  general 
directions  for  the  use  of  various  disinfectants;  (4)  relation  of  bacteria  to  the 
soli:  and  (5)  food  preservation  and  diseases  of  plants.  Under  section  4  the 
effects  of  bacteria  on  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soli,  ammonlficatlon,  nitrifica- 
tion, denitri  Scat  Ion,  and  fixation  of  nitrogen,  bacteria  in  manure  and  the  best 
methods  of  handling  it  are  discussed.  In  addition  the  subject  of  water  supply 
and  sewage  disiK)sal  on  the  farm  is  treated  under  this  section,  a  septic  tank 
suitable  for  farm  purposes  being  described  and  figured  In  detail. 

A  method  of  bacteria  counting^,  H.  Fischer  (CentbL  Bakt,  [r/c],  2.  AM,, 
io  (1909),  \o.  14-lS,  pp.  4o7-//59). — Several  nutrient  media  are  described,  with 
tables  showing  the  number  of  bacteria  develoi)ed  on  each. 

Media  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  soil  bacteria,  J.  G.  Lipman  and 
P.  E.  Brown  (Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  (1909),  No.  IJi-lH,  pp.  ^//7-^54).— 
The  usual  gelatin  media  were  rejected  on  account  of  their  high  nitrogen  content 
and  rapid  liquefaction  by  certain  of  the  soli  bacteria.  The  alkaline  bouillon 
agar  was  replaced  by  a  so-called  synthetic  agar,  made  up  of  1,000  cc.  tap  water, 
10  gm.  dextrose,  0.5  gm.  dlpotassium  phosphate,  0.2  gm.  magnesium  sulphate, 
0.05  gm.  iH)tas8ium  nitrate,  and  20  gm.  agar.  This  forms  a  slightly  acid  medium, 
offers  the  best  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  colonies, 
and  checks  the  too  rai)id  growth  of  the  spreading  colonies,  thereby  preventing 
their  interference  with  the  development  of  other  si)ecies.  The  optimum  of 
acidity  for  quantitative  estimation  of  soil  bacteria  was  found  to  be  an  acidity 
equivalent  to  5  cc.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  i)er  liter  of  the  medium  used  and 
was  obtained  In  the  synthetic  agar  by  the  use  of  0.5  gm.  dliwtassium  phosphate. 

Soil  bacteriologrical  investigrations,  C.  Barthix  (Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2. 
Abt..  25  (1909),  \o.  M,  pp.  lOH-125,  fig,  /) .—Previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  528)   from  a  Swedish  source. 

On  the  occurrence  of  nitrobacteria  in  the  sea,  P.  Tiiomsen  (Vber  das 
Vorkommcn  von  Mtrobaktcricn  im  Mccrc.  Inauy.  Diss..  Vnit\  Kiel.  1908,  pp. 
iS). — The  author  reimrts  the  finding  of  the  nitrite  organism  in  samples  of  ooze 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Kiel  Fiord  but  not  in  the  sea  water.  Plankton,  or  the 
fixed  algie.  It  was  also  found  In  similar  samples  of  soil  from  the  vicinity  of 
Helgoland  and  in  slime  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  but  only  in 
samples  taken  near  the  land. 

Morphologically  the  nitrosomonas  and  nitrobacter  from  the  salt  water  were 
not  different  from  those  isolated  by  Wlnogradski  from  cultivated  soils  of 
western  Europe.  Physiologically  the  salt  water  organism  ap|)ears  to  be  a  form 
e«i)eclally  adapted  to  the  salt  content  of  its  environment.  Variations  in  this  salt 
content  retard  Its  oxidizing  rM)wer.  The  salt  water  organism  is  as  dei)endant 
upon  heat  as  the  nitrobacteria  of  cultivate*!  soils. 

Thermophllous  bacteria  in  the  Tropics,  E.  de  Kruijff  (^m^  D(^pt.  Agr. 
Indea  N^erland.,  1909,  No.  SO,  pp.  1-17;  Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  26  (1910), 
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No,  1-3,  pp.  65-74). — ^The  author  claims  that  the  temperature  of  the  saifaoe 
layers  of  the  soil  in  the  Tropics  is  sufficiently  high  during  much  of  the  day  to 
promote  the  growth  of  thermophilous  bacteria  in  great  numbers  and  of  many 
species.    Several  subspecies  of  Bacillus  thermophilus  are  Isolated  and  described. 

Some  remarks  on  aerobic  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  the  Tropics,  E.  dc 
Kruijff  (Bvl.  D^pt,  Agr,  Indes  N^erland.,  1909,  No.  SO,  pp.  18-21;  Centhl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt,  26  {1910),  No.  1-3,  pp.  54-56).— In  a  general  examination  of 
tropical  soils  for  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  three  species,  a  Micrococcus  and  two 
Bacterium  forms,  were  found  and  described,  and  the  amount  of  free  nitroscn 
they  were  able  to  fix  is  given. 

The  formation  and  utilization  of  nitrous  oxid  by  bacteria,  M.  W.  Bei- 
JEBINCK  and  D.  C.  J.  Minkman  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  {1909),  So. 
1-4,  pp.  30-63,  pi.  1,  figs.  4;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  .Vo. 
566,  II,  pp.  1043,  1044).— T\ie  formation  of  nitrous  oxid  in  dlffer^it  media  and 
with  various  infection  materials  is  given  with  much  detail  as  to  apparatus  and 
methods  used,  and  results  obtained. 

It  was  found  that  when  earth  was  used  as  infection  material  In  bouiUoa 
with  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of  nitrates  at  from  20  to  37*  C,  it  gave  a  gas 
volume  with  more  than  80  per  cent  of  nitrous  oxid.  When  the  nitrate  content 
was  lowered,  relatively  less  nitrous  oxid  and  more  free  nitrogen  was  liberated. 
The  most  active  denitrifying  agent  In  these  soil  experiments  was  the  iwlymor- 
phic  spore  former,  Bacillus  niiroxus  and  its  subsi>ecle8.  Pure  cultures  of  B. 
pyocyaneus,  B.  stutsci-i,  and  Micrococcus  denitrificans,  in  bouillon  with  a  1  per 
cent  nitrate  at  37**  gave  gas  volumes  containing  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  10 
per  cent,  and  20  i)er  cent  nitrous  oxid,  respectively.  The  nitrate  used  for  the 
last  two  was  ammonium  nitrate  and  in  the  case  of  M.  denitrificans  there  was 
also  liberated  42  per  cent  of  free  nitrogen.  Den  itri  Scat  ion  by  the  spore-form- 
ing bacteria  was  more  intense  in  the  crude  than  in  the  i»ure  cultures. 

The  experiments  relative  to  the  utilization  of  the  nitrous  oxid  showed  that 
when  denitrifying  bacteria  decompose  nitrous  oxid  under  favorable  conditioQ& 
the  nitrogen  is  liberated  and  the  oxygen  appears  combined  with  carfooo  ii 
the  form  of  carbon  dioxid.  B.  stutzeri  possesses  this  characteristic  to  a  hijdi 
degree.  Nitrous  oxid  can  become  a  source  of  oxygen  to  some  bacteria,  aa 
Spirillum,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  Azototmcter.  The  bacteria  which  do  not 
directly  denitrify  the  nitrate  can,  after  other  species  have  decomposed  it,  break 
up  the  resulting  nitrous  oxid.  A  new  formula  as  to  the  chemical  reactioos 
occurring  in  denitrifying  processes  is  proposed. 

Two  new  methods  for  growing  Azotobacter,  C.  Hoffmann  and  B.  W.  Ham- 
mer {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  24  {1909),  No.  5-7,  pp.  181-183).— To  obtaUi 
a  large  amount  of  pure  Azotobacter,  the  authors  use  8  or  11  inch  Petri  dishes 
with  a  i  in.  layer  of  agar  medium  in  the  bottom.  The  plates  are  then  inoco- 
lated  with  a  heavy  su8i)ension  of  Azotobacter,  there  l)eing  used  10  cc.  per 
plate  distributed  evenly  over  the  agar  and  inculmted.  An  abundant  growth 
consisting  entirely  of  Azotobacter  is  thus  obtained  which  can  be  scraped  off 
the  surface  of  the  agar  and  used  for  chemical  analysis. 

To  study  the  influence  of  dlflPerent  chemical  compounds  upon  the  nitroren- 
fixing  properties  of  Azotobacter,  a  "  sand-slope  "  culture  was  devised,  coorist- 
ing  of  from  10  to  15  gm.  of  sand  in  a  150  cc.  flaslt,  to  which  is  added  20  cc.  of 
the  liquid  culture  medium,  and  then  inoculating  with  a  1  cc.  heavy  suspension 
of  Azotobacter.  After  inoculation  the  sand  Is  so  sloped  that  considerable  of 
it  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  culture. 

Ammonia  and  nitrate  as  a  nitrogen  source  for  molds,  6.  Ritteb  (Ber. 
Deut.  Bot.  Gesell.,  27  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  582-588) .—Hie  results  of  experimentB 
with  various  ammonium  salts  and  nitrates  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  spedei 
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of  Mucor,  Rhizopus,  Aspergillus,  Cladosporium,  Botrytis,  and  Thamnidium  are 
grlven. 

JL  nitrogen  fixing  yeast  (Torula  wiesneri),  H.  Zikes  (Sitzber,  K,  Akad, 
Wdss,  [Vienna],  Math.  Naturw.  Kl,  118  {1909),  /,  2Vo.  7,  pp,  1091-11S3;  ahs.  tn 
Centbl.  Baku  [etc],  2.  AM.,  26  {1910),  No,  ^-^,  pp.  91,  92).--The  author  claims 
to  have  isolated  from  laurel  leaves  a  yeast  which  Is  able  to  fix  free  nitrogen, 
and  to  which  is  given  the  name  T,  wiesneri.  The  isolation  was  accomplished 
on  a  hard  agar  medium,  consisting  of  a  2  per  cent  grape  sugar  solution  and  0.02 
per  cent  potassium  phosphate.  This  nutrient  medium  had  only  a  slight  nitro- 
gen content,  nevertheless  it  is  claimed  that  for  every  gram  of  sugar  consumed 
tbe  yeast  fixed  2^  to  2.4  mg.  of  nitrogen. 

The  behavior  of  the  fungus  on  different  media  and  its  morphological  charac- 
ters are  described.  Several  other  yeasts  were  also  Isolated  on  glucose  agar, 
none  of  which  were  nitrogen  fixers. 

The  morphological  and  biological  significance  of  the  root  tubercles  of  the 
IieguminosaB,  P.  Vuillemin  {BuL  8oc.  Sci,  Nancy,  3,  ser.,  10  {1909),  No,  1, 
pp.  SO-45). — This  is  a  general  review  of  the  literature  and  of  the  theories  of 
various  investigators  on  the  biological  and  morphological  characters  of  the  root 
tubercles  of  the  Legumlnosie. 

Observations  on  the  growing  of  nitrogen-fixing  plants  (clover)  with  non- 
leguminous  plants  by  sowing  mixed  seed,  B.  Tackk{  Prakt.  BL  Pflanzenhau 
w.  Schutz,  n.  ser.,  7  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  15^-156).— Jt'is  claimed  that  on  high 
moorlands  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  clover  and  grass  seed  for  grass  meadows  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory. 

FIELD  CEOPS. 

Improvement  of  pastures  in  eastern  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States,  J.  S.  Ck)TTON  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.  Cire.  49,  pp.  10, 
pis.  2). — ^This  circular,  which  supplements  Farmers*  Bulletin  337  previously 
noted  (El  S.  R.,  20,  p.  571),  points  out  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  In 
the  improvement  of  the  deteriorated  pastures  of  eastern  New  York  and  the 
New  ESngland  States,  where  close  grazing  checks  the  growth  of  perennial  plants, 
diminishes  the  supply  of  humus,  and  makes  the  ground  too  dry  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  native  forage  plants.  Dairy  and  beef  pastures  are  contrasted,  and 
early  grazing,  close  grazing,  overgrazing,  and  means  of  overcoming  their  un- 
favorable results  by  fertilizing,  cultivation,  reseedlng,  eradication  of  weeds, 
and  other  practices  are  discussed. 

Pood  grasses  of  southwest  Africa,  R.  Piloeb  {NotizhL  K,  Bot.  Gartens  u. 
Mus,  Berlin,  1910,  No.  46,  pp,  133-155,  figs,  12). ^A  general  botanical  discussion 
of  food  grasses  in  southwest  Africa  Is  followed  by  a  description  of  each  of 
the  more  important  varieties  with  a  statement  as  to  their  geographical  distri- 
bution and  economic  properties. 

Besults  of  cooperative  tests  of  varieties  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  soy  beans, 
and  cowpeas,  1900,  A.  T.  Wiancko  and  C.  O.  Cromer  {Indiana  8ta,  Bui.  139, 
pp,  89-123,  fig.  1). — This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  a  continuation  of 
variety  tests  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  35). 

During  1909,  experiments  were  conducted  on  over  900  farms,  from  3  to  12 
being  located  in  each  county.  The  yields  are  reiwrted  by  sections  ranging  from 
section  1  In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  to  section  12  In  the  southeast 
comer.  During  the  period  1906-1909,  inclusive,  the  yields  per  acre  of  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  corn  in  the  various  sections  have  been,  respectively,  as  follows: 
Section  1,  Silver  Mine  and  Early  Yellow  Dent,  50.8  and  50  bu. ;  section  2,  Silver 
Mine,  Anson  White  Dent,  and  Dunn  Yellow  Dent,  57.5,  54.7,  and  54.7  bu. ;  sec- 
tion 3,  Reid  Yellow  Dent  and  Hudson  Learning,  57.6  and  55.5  bu.;  section  4, 
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Reld  Yellow  I>ent  and  Hudson  Learning,  60.9  and  58.9  bu.;  section  5,  Boone 
County  White  Dent  and  Learning,  57.5  and  57  bu.:  section  0.  Boon**  Onmty 
White  Dent  and  Reld  Yellow  Dent  66.3  and  66.1  bu. ;  section  7,  Boone  Coimtj 
White  Dent  and  Pride  of  Indiana,  58.6  and  57.4  bu.;  section  8,  Johnson  roonty 
White  Dent  and  Pride  of  Indiana,  54.1  and  51.4  bu. ;  section  9,  Johnson  (\*imty 
White  Dent  and  Vogler  White  Dent,  61.6  and  5S.9  bu.;  section  10.  Jiyhnti^ 
County  White  Dent  and  Alexander  Gold  Standard,  60.4  and  57.1  bu.;  sei-tma 
11,  Johnson  County  White  Dent  and  Vogler  White  Dent,  52.9  and  50.7  bu.;  and 
section  12,  Johnson  County  White  Uesit  and  Vogler  White  Dent,  4SJ»  and 
46.8  bu. 

A  summary  of  all  the  winter  wheat  variety  tests  conducted  during  the  last  4 
years  shows  that  the  highest  average  yields  of  22  and  21.2  bu.  per  acre  weiv 
produced  by  Michigan  Amber  and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  During  the  same 
period  Great  Dakota  and  Silver  Mine  oats  produced  34.9  and  34.8  biL  per  acre, 
respectively.  Hollybrook  soy  l)ean  produced  2,728  lbs.  of  hay  and  3>  bu.  **t 
grain  i)er  acre  in  northern  Indiana  and  in  southern  Indiana  2^48  lbs.  of  haj 
and  14.4  bu.  of  grain.  In  the  southern  section  it  was  excelle*!  by  Medium  Earlj 
Yellow  with  a  yield  of  2,690  lbs.  of  hay  and  15.2  bu.  of  grata.  Early  Blacker? 
cowpeas  produced  2.346  Iba  of  hay  and  10.2  bu.  of  grain  per  acre  In  souihem 
Indiana  and  3,252  lbs.  of  hay  and  12.1  bu.  of  grain  in  the  n4»rthem  seHioD. 
where  it  was  excelled  by  Michigan  Favorite  with  yields  of  3.r»s5  lbs.  of  hay 
and  13.5  bu.  of  grain  per  acre. 

During  the  year  under  report.  Irregular  or  unsatisfactory  tests  were  dlscanlni 
and  the  data  from  the  remainder  are  summed  up  in  the  following  table: 

Average  yields  of  varieties  of  eom,  by  sections,  ]909. 


Varieties  tested. 

Sections  and  average  y 

lelds  of  varieties  in  bushels  per  arre. 

1. 

2.         3. 

4. 

5. 

G.     ,     7. 

S. 

9.     1    10.        IL       li 

Early  Yellow  Dent 

Wabash  Yellow  Dent 

Bu. 
49.2 
49.9 
47.9 
50.7 
51.8 
44.4 

Bu. 
55.8 
54.7 
55.9 
55.6 
58.7 
52.4 

Bu. 
'54."  i" 

Bu. 
53.8 

Bu. 
60.9 

Bu.     Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu.  I  B:    Bu. 

Dunn  Yellow  Dent 

:i 1 

Anson  W^hite  Dent 

Silver  Mine 

_ 



Hayhurst  Yellow  Dent 

Riley  Favorite. 



i ::::: 

55.2 
61.6 
61.1 

53.8 

63.7 
62.7 

53.6 
59.4 

59.0 
67.7 

57.7 
59.1 

Reld  Yellow  Dent 

51.9 

...... 

01.5     ....     

T1t|d.<u>n   I/pfunir^g. ,    I 

Pulaski    County     (Jolden 
Dent : 

56.2 
57.9 

eo-'s 

59.5 

60.1 
65.6 
68.7 



60.6 
61.8 
68.6 



53.2 
54.9 
53.4 

57.6 

! 

Leaming 

Boone  (x)unty  White 



Pride  of  Indiana 

61.8 

67.6 
62.6 
6a9 

• 

50.0 

62.3 

64.2 
G2.2 
62.1 

47.7     H2 

Johnson     County     White 
Dent 

52.0     CA 

Vogler  White  Dent 

i 

4S.3    *^r 

Alexander  Gold  Standard. . 



I 

1 

4S-5      +k3 

Johnson    Coimty    Yellow 
Dent 

1 

Af.9      4^5 

Number  of  test  farms 

lli 

54 

16 

25 

26 

23 

21 

24 

25  1       V, 

47        3 

Variety  tests,  A.  M.  Teneyck  (Kansas  Sta,  Circ,  6,  pp,  6).— This  circuljr 
gives  very  briefly  notes  basc(i  on  variety  tests  covering  a  ijericnl  of  5  to  7  years, 
as  to  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  eastern  and  middle  Kansas  conditions.  Morf 
than  200  varieties  or  strains  of  com,  44  of  oats,  32  of  barley,  0  of  si>r?hiim,  - 
of  Kafir  corn,  2  of  broom  corn,  as  well  as  1  or  more  each  of  mllo  maize,  sprfnr 
emmer,  cowi)eas,  soy  beans,  and  millet  have  been  tested. 

Variety  tests  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  F.  W.  Taylor  ( .Yoir  Hemp- 
shire  i^ta.  Bui.  145,  pp.  i.Ji-iJ3).— In  1904.  in  a  test  of  13  varieties  of  oats  no 
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kernels  matured  on  account  of  rust,  but  Mold  Black  and  Improved  Prize 
Cluster  produced  the  highest  yields  of  straw.  Rust  and  smut  of  oats  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  formalin  treatuient  for  oats  outlined.  The  more  noteworthy 
results  of  variety  tests  conducted  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  variety  tests  with  small  grains. 


Type  of  soil. 


Clay  loam 

Do 

Clay 

Do 

Clay  loam 

Do 

Clay 

Do 


Heavy  clay 

Stony  loam... 


Clay  and  loam. 
Clay 


Grain. 


Oats... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
do. 


Barley. 
...do.... 
Wheat. 

...do.... 
Rye.... 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
varie- 
ties. 


Varieties  making 
best  yield. 


Welcome 

Long  White  Tartar.. 

do 

Hamilton 

Kherson 

Long  White  Tartar . 

Welcome , 

King 

Long  White  Tartar. 

Hamilton 

2-Rowed  Brewing. . 

Beardless 

Dawson   Golden 

Chaff. 
Fife  and  Blue  stem. . 


Years 
tested. 


1906 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1909 
1904-1909 
1904-1909 

1908 

1909 
1906-1909 

1907-1909 
1908-1909 


Yield  per     '    .  ,  ^, 
acre.  Weight 
I     per 
1  bushel 

Grain.  Straw.  «f«™^"- 


Bu. 
38.10 
35.30 
68.70 
68.10 
34.60 
31.50 
40.00 
39.00 
42.10 
39.30 
22.88 
29.06 
20.85 

16.00 
19.20 


LbJt. 
3,060 
2,390 
2.540 
3,510 
1,350 
2,097 
1,507 
1,560 
2.092 
2.316 
2,580 
1,710 
1,955 

1,783 
2,271 


Lbs. 

39.50 

40.50 

32.00 

34.50 

28.00 

33.50 

32.50 

30.50 

34.40 

33.10 

53.00 

34.50 

60.30 

58.75 
56.20 


Remarks. 


Much  rust. 
Some  rust. 

Do. 

Do. 
Little  rust. 
Rust  slight. 
Side  oat. 

Do. 


[Variety  tests  of  wheat  and  com],  C.  Willis  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt, 
1909,  pp.  19-21). — Among  20  varieties  of  durum  wheat,  averaging  21.25  bu.  per 
acre,  the  highest  yield,  32.25  bu.  per  acre,  was  produced  by  Arnautka.  Blue 
Stem  and  Red  Fife  produced  the  highest  yields,  18.88  and  17  bu.  per  acre,  re- 
spectively, among  10  varieties  of  wheat,  averaging  14.19  bu.  per  acre.  Among 
15  varieties  of  com  tested  in  cooperation  with  this  Department,  Minnesota 
No.  13  produced  the  maximum  yield,  62.35  bu.  per  acre,  the  average  of  all 
varieties  being  39.75  bu. 

[Exi>erixnents  with  field  crops]  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour., 
10  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  279-5J^).— Applications  of  6  cwt.  of  kainit,  of  U  cwt  of 
muriate  of  potash,  of  11  cwt  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  of  3  cwt.  of  kainit 
mixed  with  2^  cwt.  of  rape  meal  per  acre,  have  produced  profits  when  applied 
to  flax  during  periods  of  4  to  8  years  ended  with  1908,  with  the  exception  of 
kainit  and  muriate  of  potash,  which  gave  losses  in  1902.  Applications  of  (1) 
3  cwt.  of  kainit,  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  *  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  (2)  3  cwt.  each  of  kainit  and  superphosphate  produced  losses  during  each 
of  the  4  years,  1901  to  1904,  Inclusive.  Applications  of  4  cwt.  of  salt,  of  5  cwt. 
of  rape  meal,  and  5  cwt.  of  basic  slag  during  1902  and  1903  did  not  produce 
a  profit  in  any  instance. 

During  the  years  1905  and  1908,  inclusive,  applications  of  kainit,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash  singly  and  of  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  rape 
meal  made  In  winter  were  compareil  with  similar  applications  made  at  the 
time  of  planting.  The  average  returns  from  the  spring  applications  showed  a 
net  profit  of  £1 12s.  with  kainit,  of  £1  9s.  with  muriate  of  potash,  and  of  £1  4s.  7d. 
with  sulphate  of  i)otash.  A  dressing  of  31  cwt,  of  muriate  of  potash  proved 
as  efficacious  with  the  flax  crop  as  one  of  6  cwt.  of  kainit.  The  average  net 
profits  from  the  winter  application  of  kainit  were  £1  lis.  lOd.  per  acre  and 
from  the  spring  application  £1  ISs.  Id.;  from  muriate  of  potash,  £2  3s.  3d. 
and  £1  lOs.,  resi)ectively.  The  average  net  profit  from  the  application  of  kainit 
and  rajje  meal  during  the  4  years  under  consideration  was  £2  2s.  2d. 
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In  a  Tariety  test  Pernaii  Crown  and  Vladimir  produced  the  highest  nrt  re- 
turns among  5  varieties  of  Russian  flax  seed  tested,  while  at  5  centers  Penuiv 
Crown  gave  a  higher  yield  of  straw  and  scutched  fil)er  than  did  the  Belfast 
brand,  the  average  difference  amounting  to  £1  Ts.  5d.  per  acre.  Irish  sbt^ 
seed,  selected  from  long  stalks,  produced  returns  from  flax  and  tows  £2  9^  5d. 
greater  than  those  obtained  from  seed  not  selected,  while  Pemau  Crown  seed 
produced  still  greater  returns.  Earlier  work  with  flax  has  been  previously 
noted   (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  636). 

In  1906,  freshly  imported  Danish  Archer  barley,  and  the  same  variety  gnwra 
in  Ireland  one  year  proved  practically  equal  as  seed.  In  1907,  the  Irish  Archer 
produced  a  yield  surpassing  that  of  Danish  Archer  by  98  lbs.,  but  In  1908  and 
1909,  the  two  were  again  practically  equal.  The  most  profitable  fertiliser  for 
most  barley  soils  was  1  cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  and 

3  cwt.  kainit  per  acre. 

On  meadows  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  10  tons  of  farmyard  manure 
proved  unprofitable.  The  heaviest  yield  was  obtained  from  an  application  erf 
1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  2  cwt.  kainit  per  acre.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied  early  In  April,  the  remainder  of  the  formula 
during  the  preceding  February. 

The  greatest  i)rofits  with  potatoes  were  secured  from  an  application  of  15 
tons  of  farmyard  manure,  1  cwt.  sulphate  ammonia,  4  cwt.  superphosphate,  and 
1  cwt.  muriate  of  r^otash  per  acre.  In  a  variety  test  the  main  crop  varietifs. 
Factor  and  Fp-to-Date,  and  the  mldseason  variety  Windsor  Castle  produced 
yields  of  13  tons  or  more  per  acre.  Sprouted  seed  produced  an  average  yield 
of  2i  tons  per  acre  more  than  did  unsprouted  seed  In  338  tests,  extending  over 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

A  manurial  test  with  mangels  conducted  on  33  different  f^rms  in  21  eoontfe* 
indicated  that  the  most  profitable  application  was  20  tons  of  farmyard  mannre, 

4  cwt.  sui)er phosphate,  2  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4  cwt,  salt,  and  2  cwt  ni- 
trate of  soda,  per  acre,  while  with  oats,  the  most  profitable  application  appeared 
to  be  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  3  cwt.  kainit. 

For  turnips,  20  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  is  regarded  as  the  standard 
dressing,  but  this  amount  may  be  reduced  to  10  tons  if  supplemented  by  4  cwl 
superphosphate,  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  3  cwt  of  kainit  Basic  slag 
may  be  substituted  for  superphosphate  and  is  recommended  where  the  disease 
flnger-and-toe  (Plaamodiophora  brassicce)  is  prevalent 

In  a  variety  test  of  wheat,  Squarehead  Master  and  White  Stand  Up  proved 
approximately  equal  in  yield,  while  Red  Fife  produced  the  highest  quality  of 
flour  but  the  lowest  average  yield  per  acre. 

The  average  yields  in  fertilizer  tests  conducted  at  a  number  of  centers  is 
sho\\Ti  by  the  following  table: 

Table  of  results  of  tests  with  four  nitrogenous  manures. 


Fertilizer. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Calcium  cyanamid . . . 
Nitrate  of  lime 


CropyleM. 

Amount 
per  acro.a 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

25  8 

26  6 
36     3 
24    17 

U9D9^ 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Cwt.    Qn. 
1      0 

0  n 

1      0 
1      2 

Cwt,    Qrt, 

26  2 
25     2 

27  0 

27      0 

Cwt. 
47 
50 
44 
48 

Ton*.  Cwt. 

^  12  6 
12  2 
12  15 
12    10 

Tims.  Cwt 

SI  u 

"  Those  amounts  were  doubled  in  the  tests  with  mangels. 
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&oot  crops,  P.  GiLLANDEES  {Ncw  ZcoL  Dept,  Agr,,  Leaflets  for  Farmers^ 
\o.  SO,  pp,  11). — Dlrectious  are  given  for  mauuring,  growing,  and  cultivating 
root  croi)8  in  New  Zealand,  with  a  special  discussion  of  turnips,  mangolds,  kohl- 
ral>i.  carrots,  and  parsnips. 

Winter  and  spring:  work  in  selecting^  seed  com,  W.  A.  Graham  ( N,  C.  Dept, 
Agr.  Hpcr.  BuL,  1010,  Jan,,  pp,  10,  figs.  3). — Tills  bulletin  presents  information 
designed  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  seed  corn.  Score  cards  of  12  States  are 
pre«ent€Hl  in  parallel  columns  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Some  lessons  from  the  com  shows,  II.  Garman  {Kentucky  Rta.  Bui,  1^5, 
pp.  271-290,  pis.  6). — (iood  ears  of  corn  and  some  deviations  from  desirable 
types  for  Kentucky  are  Illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  different  points  of 
the  score  card  dlscussetl  in  full.  Standards  of  i)erfection  for  8  varieties  are 
presented  in  i)arallel  columns  and  suggestions  made  for  the  preparation  and 
display  of  corn  exhibits.    A  bibliography  on  corn  improvement  is  appended. 

Paspalum  dilatatum,  H.  W.  Potts  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers'  Bui.  8, 
pp.  25,  figs.  .J)- — Paspalum  dilatatum  proved  a  succulent  and  palatable  food  for 
all  kinds  of  stock  at  seasons  when  most  grasses  are  dry  and  for  the  same  reason 
gives  promise  of  usefulness  as  a  fire  break.  Its  deep  r(K)tlng  habit  confers 
drought  resistance.  Directions  for  harvesting,  testing,  and  judging  the  seed  are 
outlined.  A  botanical  description  and  discussion  of  the  plant  and  analyses  of 
the  hay  are  given. 

Three  much  misrepresented  sorgrhums,  C.  R.  Ball  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Cire.  50,  pp.  1^,  figs.  2). — The  results  obtained  by  exi)erlment  sta- 
tions and  other  Information  likely  to  assist  farmers  in  determining  the  value  of 
sliallu  ("California  wheat'*),  **  chocolate  corn,''  and  gooseneck  sorgo  ("Texas 
seeded  ribbon  cane"),  are  presented.  Their  hi.story,  botanical  relationship, 
yiekls,  the  feeding  value  of  their  grain  and  forage,  and  other  crop  characters 
are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  extravagant  claims  made  for  these  crops 
by  seedsmen  and  others. 

Possibilities  of  the  sweet  potato  in  Macon  County,  Alabama,  G.  W.  Carver 
(Alabama  Tuskegee  8ta.  Bui.  17,  pp.  5-19,  figs.  8). — The  origin  and  history  of 
the  sweet  iwtato  are  briefly  stated,  varieties  dls<*ussed,  climatic  and  soil  re- 
quirements outlined,  and  directions  given  for  seed  selei'tlon,  the  construction  of 
the  plant  bed,  the  making  of  vine  cuttings,  the  preparation  of  the  land,  plant- 
ing, fertilizing,  harvesting,  and  storing,  together  with  notes  on  Insect  enemies 
and  fungus  diseases,  and  recli)es  for  canning  and  for  preparing  of  numerous 
dishes. 

In  a  30-day  feeding  trial  In  which  from  2.75  to  3.5  lbs.  of  sweet  potatoes  were 
substituted  for  1.5  lbs.  of  com  In  the  rations  of  4  mules,  the  mules  looked  as 
well  and  were  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  4  check  mules.  Hogs  fed  8  lbs,  of 
sweet  potatoes  i)er  day  made  a  total  gain  of  24.5  lbs.  in  2S  days  as  compared 
with  gains  of  33  and  53.5  lbs.  made  by  hogs  fed  on  shorts  and  corn,  resi)ectlvely. 

Tobacco  grrowing  in  Ireland,  G.  N.  Kkllkr  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Teeh.  Distr. 
Ireland  Jour.,  10  (1910),  Xo.  2,  pp.  270-27S). — A  general  discussion  Is  given 
of  the  work  In  1009  at  the  same  centers  and  uinm  the  same  areas  as  In  lOOS. 

Flfty-slx  varieties  were  trieil  of  which  8  were  lmiM)rte<l  seed,  but  none  of 
these  showed  commercial  superiority.  In  connection  with  the  1(5  varieties 
grown  commercially,  field  and  soil  conditions,  rotation,  preparation  of  land, 
manuring,  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  exi)erimental  crops  are  outlined  and 
notes  given  on  topi>lng  and  suckerlng,  riinnilng,  harvesting,  curing,  setnl  saving, 
insects  and  diseases,  grading,  packing,  and  marketing.  TabU»s  show  the  ex- 
I><*nae«,  yields  per  acre,  and  prices  st^curtnl  for  various  types  of  tobacco  grown  at 
the  different  centers  during  1908. 
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Tri-local  experiments  on  the  influence  of  environment  on  the  compositioii 
of  wheat,  J.  A.  Le  Clebc  and  S.  I-jiavitt  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agn,  Bur,  Chem.  Bui. 
128,  pp.  IS). — Following  a  r^sum^  of  the  results  of  previous  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  environment  uix)n  the  eomijositlon  of  cereals,  analyses  are  given  of  the 
original  seed  of  Crimean  wheat  grown  in  Kansiis  in  1905 ;  of  the  1906  crop  in 
Kansas,  California,  and  Texas  from  the  Kansas  seed;  of  the  1907-S  crops 
grown  In  Kansas,  California,  and  Texas  from  seed  from  all  three  sources:  and 
of  tlie  1909  crop  grown  in  California  from  Kansas  and  from  California  seed. 
The  Texas  crop  was  a  failure  in  1908  and  during  the  same  year  the  Kansas 
croi)  grown  from  California  seed  was  lost.  Similar  analyses  are  given  of  the 
original  seed  of  Kuhanka  wheat  grown  in  South  Dakota  in  1905;  of  the  1906 
crop  grown  in  Kansas.  (Mlifomla,  and  South  Dakota  from  the  South  Dakota 
see<l :  and  of  the  llH)7-8  crops  grown  in  Kansas,  California,  and  South  Dakota 
from  seed  from  all  three  sources.  The  analyses'show  the  i»ercentage  of  pro- 
tein, ash,  pho8i)horic  acid,  fat,  fil>er,  i>entosans,  sugars,  alcohol-soluble  nitrogen, 
and  salt-soluble  nitrogen,  the  weight  i^er  thousand  grams  and  i>er  bushel,  and  the 
percentage  of  flinty  kemela  The  greatest  variations  are  in  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  the  weight  i>er  thousand  grams  and  ver  bushel,  and  the  percentage  of 
flinty  grains. 

The  influence  of  acclimation,  heredity,  and  soil  are  discussed.  Tabulated 
data  show  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  composition  of  acclimated  and  non- 
acvlimated  8t»ed  from  the  same  source.  It  is  found  not  always  true  that  large 
berries,  though  low  in  percentage  of  nitrogen,  contain  as  much  nitrogen  per 
berry  as  the  smaller  grains. 

From  the  data  obtained  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

**VVheat  of  the  same  variety  obtained  from  different  sources  and  possessing 
widely  different  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  when  grown  side  by 
side  in  one  locality,  yields  crops  which  are  almost  the  same  in  appearance  and 
in  comi)osition.  Wheat  of  any  one  variety,  from  any  one  source,  and  absolutely 
alike  in  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  when  grown  in  different 
localities,  possessing  different  climatic  conditions,  yields  crops  of  very  widely 
different  appearance  and  very  different  in  chemical  composition.  These  diflfer- 
ences  are  due  for  the  most  part  to  climatic  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  growth  The  results  so  far  obtained  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  soil 
and  stHHl  play  a  relatively  small  i)art  in  influencing  the  composition  of  crops. 
The  practice  of  trying  to  Improve  crops  in  one  locality,  which  crops  are  to  be 
grown  in  another  locality  of  widely  different  climatic  conditions,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Crops  should  be  improved  in  the  locality  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  grown,  or  the  seed  should  he  selected  from  a  region  which  has  similar 
climatic  conditions.** 

Wheat  hybridization,  R.  W.  Thornton  (Agr,  Jour.  Cape  Oood  Hope.  S6 
(1910),  \o,  i,  pp.  lo-JS,  figs.  6). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  crosses  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  Robertson  Experiment  Station  for 
the  puri)ose  of  securing  rust  resistance,  high  yield,  and  good  milling  quality. 
The  combinations  made  were  Darling  X  Van  Niekerk  and  Gluyas  X  DuToit 
From  each  cross  3  promising  hj'brlds  were  retained  for  further  test. 

Annual  variations  in  the  character  of  Central  Provinces  wheats,  G.  Eva5s 
(Dept.  Agr.  Cent.  Prov.  and  Bcrar  [India]^  Bui,  3,  pp,  IS). — Irrigation  on  black 
soil  softened  durum  and  hard  bread  wheats  to  a  marked  degree  and  therefore 
probably  reduced  their  strength.  The  application  of  farmyard  manure  had  no 
apparent  tendency  to  change  the  percentage  of  hard  kernels.  A  sandy  silt  soil, 
even  when  irrigated  4  times,  produced  wheat  having  from  89  to  95  per  cent  of 
hard  kernels  and  in  only  one  instance  any  soft  kernels  whatever,  while  black 
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clay  with  one  irrigation  produced  yields  of  the  same  varieties  containing  from 
M  to  87  per  cent  of  hard  kernels  and  from  2  to  29  per  cent  of  soft  kernels. 

A  sugrsrestion  regrardingr  heavy  and  lig^ht  seed  grrain,  L.  R.  Waldbon  (Amer. 
.Va/.,  i-J  (1910).  No.  517,  pp.  48-56). Some  unreduced  data  from  Bulletin  78 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  552),  as  well  as  other  material,  are  thrown  Into  the  form  of  correlation 
tables  in  this  article.  For  winter  wheat  the  coefficients  of  correlation  were  as 
follows :  Average  weight  of  grains  subject,  average  number  of  grains  per  head 
relative,  — 0.115±0.31 ;  average  weight  of  grains  subject,  average  length  of  culm 
relative,  0.10±<).0.*^4 ;  average  weight  of  grains  subject,  average  volume  of  grains 
relative,  0.8SK>±0.()09,  the  coefficients  of  variability  for  a  number  of  grains, 
54.5±2.33;  average  weight  of  grains,  14.5=t0.48 ;  length  of  head,  19.7it0.68, 
length  of  culm,  14.2±0.47.  For  oats  the  coefficients  of  correlation  were  as 
follows:  Average  weight  of  grains  subject,  average  number  of  grains  per  head 
relative,  —0.595 ±0.01 3 ;  average  weight  of  grains  subject,  average  length  of 
head  relative,  — 0.511  =t0.015;  average  weight  of  grains  subject,  average  length 
of  culm  relative,  — 0.404±0.017;  average  weight  of  grains  subject,  average  num- 
ber of  grains  per  head  relative,  — 0.115±0.031. 

It  is  noted  that  "  the  correlations  given  of  winter  wheat  hold  about  the  same 
relations  to  each  other  as  do  the  corresponding  correlations  of  the  oats."  The 
correlation  shown  between  the  average  weight  of  kernel  and  the  average  volume 
per  kernel  was  almost  i)erfect. 

Seed  commissioner's  branch,  S.  A.  Fisher  (Rpt.  Min,  Agr.  Canada,  1909, 
pp.  li-22). — The  results  of  germination  tests  of  713  samples,  mainly  of  vege- 
table seeds,  are  given  In  tabular  form.  Numerous  other  samples  of  grain, 
clover,  timothy,  grass,  and  miscellaneous  seeds  were  tested  at  the  Ottawa  and 
Calgary  seed  laboratories,  the  samples  received  being  mainly  from  Canadian 
provinces  and  from  Great  Britain.  Seed  fairs  and  field  crop  competitions  are 
also  reported. 

The  purity  of  the  principal  grains  tested  Is  Indicated  by  the  following  table: 

Number  of  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  in  small  grains. 


Kind  of  grain. 


Redeaned  wheat  (about  545  cars) 

Oats  from  western  ("anoda 

Barley 


Number  of  noxious  weed  seeds. 


None. 


Percent. 
27.0 
8.0 
2.5 


Not  over  1 
per  pound. 


Percent. 
31.0 

8.0 
32.  5 


1-5  per 
pound. 


Per  cent. 
30 
32 
55 


Over  5  r 
pound 


Per  cent. 


12 
52 
10 


Carbon  bisulphid  for  killing  weeds,  E.  V.  Wilcox  (Hawaii  Sta.  Press  Bui. 
25,  pp.  4). — Carbon  bisulphid  was  poured  upon  the  steins  of  numerous  plants 
about  6  In.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  most  Instances  no  effect  ap- 
peared until  after  a  lapse  of  a  considerable  period.  On  Crotalarla,  the  death  of 
the  plant,  root,  and  branches  was  produced  within  4  to  10  days.  Ol  and  Lantana 
bushes  2  l».  In  diameter  died  In  17  to  32  days.  Young  i)rlckly  iiear  plants  fell 
over  on  the  ground  In  'some  instances  within  24  hours,  and  in  others  were  dead 
within  2  days.  No  visible  effect  was  produced  ui>on  guavas  for  a  i)eriod  some- 
times as  great  as  2  or  3  months,  but  the  plants  almost  invariably  eventually 
withered  and  finally  died.  These  results  were  apparently  due  both  to  artificial 
freezing  and  to  a  poisonous  action  of  the  carbon  bisulphid  resulting  In  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  roots,  A  brief  list  of  articles  covering  similar  work  is 
given. 
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Bational  handling  and  marketing  of  horticultnral  crops,  6.  Luid  (£. 
Ijandtbr,  Akad.  Handl,  och  Tidskr,,  49  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  81-106,  fig».  7>.— A 
diflcoesion  of  the  above  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Swedish  horti- 
cultnrist. 

The  production  of  horticultural  varieties,  H.  de  Vbies  {Jour.  Roy,  Sort. 
Soc.  [London],  S5  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  321-326,  figs.  9).—K  paper  on  this  8i*J€Ct 
deliverwl  l>efore  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  In  which  the  author  deserfbes 
several  ceases  of  ex{)erlmental  production  of  varieties. 

On  variation  through  grafting  and  asexual  hybridization,  E.  Gkiffoh 
{Rew  Vit.,  33  {19 tO),  No.  8^9,  pp.  318-320).— During  the  past  five  years  the 
author  has  conducted  an  extensive  series  of  grafting  experiments  with  herba- 
ceous plants  similar  to  those  of  Daniel  (E.  S.  R^  17,  p.  1070).  His  resiltF 
for  the  5-year  i^erlod  as  a  whole  confirm  those  reported  from  time  to  time 
(R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  544).  Very  few  morphological  or  biological  variations  were 
noted  and  those  were  not  well  marked.  No  cases  were  observed  of  the  specific 
influence  of  the  sto<'k  on  tlie  scion,  of  any  alteration  of  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  si>ecles,  or  of  n sexual  hybridization. 

The  physiology  of  pruning,  E.  A.  Bunyabd  {Jour.  Roy.  Hori.  8oc  [London]. 
So  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  330-33 i). — In  this  paper  the  author  briefiy  considers  the 
practice  of  pruning  and  its  relation  to  the  vital  processes  of  plants. 

The  influence  of  the  rainy  season  of  1900  on  the  growth  of  various  vege- 
tables, Denaifte  {Jardin,  24  {1910),  No.  554,  PP-  S6,  87).— This  consists  of 
brief  notes  on  the  influence  of  the  severe  rainy  season  of  1909  on  the  growth 
behavior  of  a  number  of  the  vegetables  under  test  in  the  exi^erimental  gard«is 
of  the  Denaiffe  establishment  in  Prance. 

Onion  tests,  1905-1909,  F.  GabcU  {New  Mexico  8ta.  Bui.  7-),  pp.  2j,  fiffs. 
6). — This  is  a  further  report  on  cultural  experiments  with  onions  (E.  S.  R^  16, 
p.  1070)  including  trials  of  sodium  nitrate  and  of  manure  as  affecting  the  yields, 
observations  on  the  hardiness  of  young  onions,  transplanted  v.  spring  field- 
sown  onions,  and  tests  of  the  Denla  onion,  the  mild  variety  annually  Imported  in 
large  quantities  from  Spain.  The  Giant  Gibraltar,  a  large,  mild,  Spanldi 
variety,  was  the  kind  used  In  the  general  tests. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  at  the  rates  of  200,  300,  400,  500,  and  600  lbs.  per 
acre,  the  plats  being  generally  one-twenty-fifth  acre  In  slase.  The  manure  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  50  loads  per  acre.  All  the  fertilizers  increased  the  yields. 
The  average  estimated  annual  yield  per  acre  for  five  years  on  the  check  plats 
was  3.'*,:{90  lbs.  Nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  per  acre  in  4  ^ 
applications  gave  the  next  lowest  yield.  The  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applletl  in  2  applications  gave  the  highest  yield  of  the  nitrate  plats  or  about 
r><)  iMT  c(»nt  Increase  over  the  checks,  while  manure  gave  a  61  per  cent  increase 
over  the  checks. 

The  results  indicate  that  while  transplanted  onions  give  the  largest  yields, 
good  crops  may  be  raised  from  early  field  planted  seed.  From  Septeml>er  25  to 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October  Is  given  as  the  best  time  to  sow  seed  in  the 
fall.  When  seed  can  not  be  sown  In  the  fall,  It  Is  recommended  that  it  be  sown 
in  the  field  about  January  20  to  February  10  in  rows.  15  in.  apart,  thimUng 
the  plants  to  4  in.  in  the  rows.  The  later  the  planting  the  smaller  and  more 
inferior  the  crop  of  onions.  The  cost  of  production  during  these  tests  was 
somewhat  less  than  that  previously  reported,  not  exceeding  $90  per  acre. 

The  Denia  onions,  which  were  found  practically  identical  with  the  Giant 
Gibraltar,  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  at  the  sta- 
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tion,  growing  very  large  and  yielding  heavily.  A  carload  of  these  onions 
shipped  to  Chicago  sold  as  well  as  the  imported  Spanish  variety. 

It  was  found  that  young  onion  seedlings  will  stand  a  minimum  temperature 
of  9**  F.  above  zero  without  Injury,  but  that  a  zero  temperature  may  kill  some 
of  them. 

Chemical  fertilizer  experiments  with  truffles,  K  Zacharewicz  {Rev,  Vit., 
S3  {1910),  yo,  850,  pp.  350-353,  fig.  i).— The  author  points  out  that  the  use  of 
organic  fertilizers  appears  to  decrease  instead  of  increase  the  yield  of  truffles, 
and  cooperative  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  number  of  truffle  growers 
to  determine  whether  chemical  fertilizers  would  have  the  same  effect. 

The  data  secured  indicate  that  a  complete  fertilizer  composed  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  potassium  chlorid,  and  superphosphate  of  lime  increases  the  yield  to  a 
profitable  extent  and  that  these  three  ingredients  improve  the  size,  form,  and 
perfume  of  the  truffles.  Nitrate  of  soda  used  alone  hastens  maturity.  The 
conclusion  is  also  reached  that  when  chemical  fertilizers  are  used  the  truffle 
industry  may  be  pursued  in  conjunction  with  grape  growing. 

Strawberry  culture  with  descriptions  and  lists  of  varieties,  W.  T.  Macoun 
{Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  62,  pp.  53,  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — Popular  directions 
are  given  for  the  propagation  and  field  culture  of  strawberries,  including 
varietal  descriptions  and  Informations  relative  to  the  quality,  productiveness, 
and  general  usefulness  of  the  newer  varieties  in  comparison  with  the  best  of 
the  older  varieties,  based  on  tests  conducted  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm. 
Remedies  are  also  suggested  for  the  more  common  diseases  and  Injurious  in- 
sects to  which  strawberry  plants  are  subject.  The  bulletin  concludes  with  a 
list  of  the  varieties  tested  at  the  Central  Farm  from  1887  to  1909  with  notes 
on  their  character. 

Pineapple  mowing  in  Porto  Bico,  11.  C.  Henricksen  and  M.  J.  Iorns  {Porto 
Rico  Sta.  Bui.  8,  Spanish  Ed.,  pp.  1-I,S,  pis,  6).— The  English  edition  of  this 
bulletin  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  45). 

The  American  ^apes  employed  as  stocks  for  reconstituting^  phylloxera- 
infested  vineyards  in  Italy,  C.  Fuschini  {Le  Viti  Amcricanc  nclla  Fratica 
dclla  Ricostituzionc  del  Vigneti  Fillosserati  in  Italia.  Parma,  1910,  pp.  XlX-{- 
Hlf  figs.  8). — A  small  practical  treatine  on  viticulture  with  8i>eclal  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  American  species  as  stocks  for  native  grai>es.  In  the  introduction 
consideration  is  given  to  the  phylloxera  infestation  in  Europe  and  the  nature 
of  the  trouble,  methods  of  combating  it,  etc.  Succeeding  chapters  contain  de- 
scriptions of  the  best  graft  stocks  and  their  principal  cultural  requirements, 
together  with  si)eclfic  directions  for  growing  the  American  si)ecies,  Including 
their  propagation,  grafting,  forcing  the  grafted  vines,  and  planting  oi>eratlons. 

A  short  bibliography  on  viticulture  is  apiwnded. 

On  the  use  of  lime  nitrogen  in  vineyards,  F.  Mirrii  {Wcinhau  u.  Wein- 
handel,  28  {19 JO),  No.  13,  p.  120).— Lime  nitrogen  was  tried  in  a  vineyard  in 
Oppeuheim  In  comparison  with  the  usual  sources  of  nitrogen,  such  as  nitrate  of 
8oda  and  ammonium  sulphate.  The  data  secured  indicate  that  lime  nitrogen 
may  safely  be  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  in  vineyards. 

On  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  ^apes  during  their  period  of  develop- 
ment, E.  HUQUES  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  31  {1910),  No.  I4, 
pp.  ^18-424f  figs.  3). — Analyses  are  reported  in  which  the  author  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  skin,  pulp,  and  seeds  of  grapes  throughout 
the  active  growing  and  ripening  periods. 

Comparative  results  of  inquiries  made  in  1907  and  in  1909  on  the  viti- 
cultural  situation  in  the  department  of  Herault,  E.  Durand  {Prog.  Agr.  et 
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Vit.  {Ed.  VEst'Ccntre),  31  (miO),  Xo,  11,  pp.  S2h^  525).— A  (•omparative  sta- 
tistical review  of  vitlcultural  conditions  In  Herault  for  the  years  V.^Yl  and  VMt\. 

On  the  cost  of  producing  wines  in  Tuscany,  D.  Taruffi  {Bol.  I  si.  Agr. 
i<i*andic(H,  i.  scr.,  7  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  219-251). — An  economic  study  relatiTC  to 
the  cost  of  Ki*owin(?  ^apes  and  producing  wines  in  Tuscany,  based  upon  de- 
tailed data  on  the  expense  of  various  cultural  and  vintage  oi)eration8  Id  dif- 
ferent set*tions  of  Tuscany. 

Orchard  planting  plans,  J.  Craig  (West.  N.  Y.  Hort.  8oe.  Proc.,  So  {I9l0i. 
pp.  67-76,  figs.  3). — A  dis(>ussion  of  the  various  methods  of  plantin;;  orchards, 
in  which  the  author  i>oInts  out  the  need  of  making  the  planting  methods  con- 
form to  the  character  of  the  tree,  relative  to  Its  habit  of  growth,  habit  of  bear- 
ing, longevity,  size,  etc. 

Problems  in  the  pollination  of  fruits,  S.  A.  Beach  {Trans.  III.  Hort.  8oc.. 
n.  scr.,  43  {1909),  pp.  67-77). — A  i)ai)er  on  this  subject  with  the  accompauyin? 
discuHsion,  including  a  bibliograpby  of  the  literature  of  orchard  iK>|]inati<>iL 

Experiment  in  orchard  irrigation,  F.  L.  I^mson  ( West.  \.  1'.  Il*fri.  ^''*r, 
Proc.  ,5.5  {1910),  pp.  4'*^'>^f  fiff^-  5). — This  pai)er  with  the  accompanying  discus- 
sion deals  with  an  exiH»rlment  undertaken  by  the  author  in  the  irrigation  of 
I>eaches  In  Wayne  (\)unty,  N.  Y. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  ytmr's  trial,  the  peaches  on  the  irrigated  trees  were 
from  on(»-third  to  one-half  larger  than  on  the  unirrigatiHi  plats.  They  also 
had  a  richer  color,  the  new  wood  was  more  mature,  the  foliage  a  much  darker 
and  richer  green,  and  the  flavor  comimred  favorably.  The  irrigation  gave  an 
added  profit  of  IIM  i)er  acre. 

Protecting  orchards  against  frosts  and  freezes,  W.  L.  IIowabd  (Mis>tfturi 
Sta,  Cin:  Inform.  35,  pp.  10). — A  iK)pular  review  of  some  of  the  methods  em- 
l)loy<Hi  in  i)rotecting  orctiards  from  frost  in  various  fruit  growing  districts,  with 
a  dlsi'ussion  of  the  practicability  of  using  orchard  heaters  under  Missouri 
conditions. 

What  are  the  profits  from  the  orchard  industry?  A.  Janson  {Ostcrr.  Gart. 
Ztg,.  5  {1910),  SoH.  2,  pp.  47-^)5 ;  3,  pp.  86-90;  k,  pp.  131-11,2,  fig.  /).— A  detailed 
examination  of  the  cost  of  growing  and  maintaining  fruit  orchards  and  the 
yields  and  returns  to  be  exi)ected  therefrom,  with  siH»cial  reference  to  G^inan 
conditions. 

Fruit  growing,  storage,  and  marketing  in  the  United  States,  N.  Kafmakss 
{Dcut.  Ohsihau  Ztg.,  1910,  \o.  9-10,  pp.  105-111).— .>l  descriptive  account  of 
American  metliods  of  fruit  growing,  storage,  transi)ortatiou,  and  marketing. 

California  fruits  and  how  to  grow  them,  E.  J.  Wickson  (San  Fram-uK'^, 
Cat.,  1910,  5.  id.,  rev.,  pp.  60^,  figs.  173).— The  i)resent  edition  of  this  work, 
which  has  been  previously  noteti  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  838),  includes  the  more  recent 
knowledge  relative  to  Califoniia  horticulture. 

Better  fruit  for  Maine,  E.  F.  IIitchinos  (Bui.  [Maine]  Dept.  Agr.,  9  (1910), 
\o,  J,  pp.  2S,  pis.  13). — (\)nsideral)le  information  on  the  culture  and  care  of 
apple  orchards  has  lH»en  brought  together  in  this  bulletin  with  the  view  of 
stimulating  the  orchard  industry  in  Maine. 

Early  horticultural  days  in  Oregon,  J.  R.  Cabowell  {Proc.  Orcg.  Siate 
Hort.  Koc,  2',  {1909),  pp.  67-7^,  fig.  /).— This  paper  contains  considerable  gen- 
eral information  relative  to  the  history  and  development  of  the  fruit  industry 
in  Oregon. 

Elementary  facts  concerning  orchard  practice  in  Wisconsin  {Wis.  State 
Hort.  Hoe.  Bui.  IH,  pp.  15,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  contains  brief  popular  direc- 
tions for  growing  orchard  and  small  fruits. 

Fruit  growing  {Rpt.  Seot.  Com.  Agr.  Canada,  1908,  pp.  158-171,  figs.  7).- 
This  Is  a  report  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Conunlssion  of  1908  relative  to  the 
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progress  and  prospects  of  fruit  growing  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  In 
Niagara  Peninsula,  Ontario,  and  In  dlfiferent  parts  of  British  Columbia. 

On  the  yields,  market  conditions,  and  prices  of  German  fruit  crops  for 
the  year  1909,  the  import  of  foreign  fruits  and  their  influence  upon  the 
price  and  sale  of  native  fruits,  and  the  results  of  fruit  exchanges  and 
markets,  E.  Lesseb  {Deut.  Ohathau  Ztg„  1910,  A'o.  7^,  pp,  89-96).— A  report 
to  the  German  Pomological  Society  on  the  fruit  crops  and  market  conditions 
in  1909. 

Second  report  on  the  fruit  experiments  at  Fusa,  A.  Howard  (Agr,  Research 
Inst.  Pusa  [India]  Bui.  16,  1910,  pp.  26,  pis.  5,  figs.  8). — In  a  previous  report 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  338),  an  outline  was  given  of  cultural  experiments  with  orchard 
fruits  begun  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute  at  Pusa.  The  present 
report  deals  with  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  including  an  account  of  the 
general  experience  gained  In  fruit  growing  on  the  plains  of  India. 

Apple  growing  in  New  England,  C.  D.  Jabvis  (Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Bui. 
61,  pp.  55-89,  pis.  10). — Part  1  of  this  bulletin  discusses  the  apple  industry  in 
New  England  relative  to  its  rise  and  fall,  present  conditions,  and  outlook  for 
its  future  development.  Part  2  contains  suggestions  relative  to  the  renovation 
of  old  orchards,  concluding  with  an  example  of  successful  renovation.  The 
recommendations  suggested  are  based  upon  the  observations  and  InvestlgatUms 
of  various  workers  and  ui>on  the  results  of  field  study,  embodying  the  experi- 
ences of  successful  fruit  growers. 

Apple  culture  under  irrigation,  F.  GarcIa  (Acm?  Mexico  8ta.  Bui.  75,  pp. 
8-ii,  figs.  Ji). — This  bulletin  deals  with  apple  culture  under  Irrigation,  the  sug- 
gestions being  based  largely  on  observations  and  experiments  In  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

The  Important  phases  discussed  Include  selection  of  site,  soil,  preparation  of 
the  land,  selection  of  varieties,  source  and  care  of  the  trees,  planting  oi>eratlons, 
cultivation,  pruning,  Intercropping,  mixed  orchards,  winter  injury,  varieties, 
insects.  Insecticides,  and  protecting  trees  from  rabbits  during  winter.  Lists  are 
given  of  varieties  recommended  for  different  apple  growing  districts  of  New 
Mexico,  together  with  tabulated  data  from  a  number  of  apple  growers  relative 
to  various  orchard  operations.  The  4  commercial  varieties  of  New  Mexico  are 
given  as  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin,  Arkansas  Black,  and  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  or  Arkansas. 

Olive  culture  and  oil  manufacture  in  the  arid  Southwest,  J.  E.  Coit 
(Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  62,  pp.  525-555,  figs.  3).— The  first  part  of  this  bulletin 
contains  detailed  suggestions  for  growing  olives  in  Arizona,  including  a  discus- 
sion of  climate,  soil.  Irrigation,  propagation,  planting,  pruning,  budding,  cultiva- 
tion, Insei'ts  and  diseases,  yields,  and  the  outlook  for  olive  products. 

There  follows  a  detailed  account  of  experiments  in  oil  making  conducted 
with  a  Buchner  press  at  the  station  farm,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  quality  of  oil  made  under  the  best  conditions  from  Arizona  grown 
olives.  The  olives  were  secured  from  orchards  growing  on  rather  heavy  well 
irrigated  land,  on  light  gravelly  soil  of  the  foot  hills,  and  on  very  thin  dry 
mesa  soil.  The  samples  of  olives  were  pressed  3  times  and  in  a  few  cases  4 
times,  a  pressure  from  300  to  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  being  used  for  the  first 
pressing  and  a  maximum  of  640  lbs.  per  square  Inch  for  subsequent  pressings. 

In  commercial  oil  making  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  separating 
the  oil  from  the  finely  divided  vegetable  matter,  which  squeezes  through  the 
f>res«  cloth  after  the  first  pressing.  In  these  experiments,  this  oily  pulp  was 
used  to  soften  the  mass  of  dry,  recrushed  pomace  before  it  was  pressed  a 
second  time.    It  was  found  that  the  solft  pulp  does  not  come  through  the  cloths 
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with  the  oil  the  second  time.  This  plan  of  working  the  pulp  has  been  sog- 
ge8ted  ior  commercial  use  and  has  been  employed  with  success  by  one  manu- 
facturer. In  commercial  practice  oil  of  considerable  value  is  left  in  the  pomace 
after  the  last  pressing.  To  decrease  this  loss  the  writer  suggests  that  wb«i 
the  iwmace  Is  being  preened  for  the  last  time,  it  be  made  into  smaller  cheeses 
seimrated  by  gratings  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  area  of  those  used  for 
the  first  pressing.  Notes  and  data  are  given  on  the  pressing  tests  of  the  vari- 
ous varieties  used,  together  with  analyses  of  olives  and  a  table  showing  the 
behavior  of  olive  oils  during  hot  and  cold  weather. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  the  author  finds  that  many  varieties  of 
olives,  when  grown  imder  Arizona  conditions,  are  well  adapted  to  oil  making. 
and  that  when  proi)erIy  made  from  them  the  oil  may  be  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  Of  the  varieties  tested.  Mission,  Correggiola,  Pendulina,  Razza,  and 
Nevadillo  were  best  suited  for  oil  making.  The  recoverable  oil  content  of  the 
Arizona  olive  comiiares  favorably  with  that  of  the  California  olive. 

The  hot  weather  test  indicated  that  if  cleanliness  is  diligently  observed  in  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oils,  they  are  no  more  perishable  than  many  other  care- 
fully prepared  food  products.  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  oils  as  to  fluidity 
in  cold  weather  is  Mission.  Mansanillo  oil  in  jmrticular  solidifies  easily  into  a 
semisolid  state  on  cooling,  even  at  a  temperature  between  40  and  riO°  F. 

(^outrary  to  the  rather  common  opinion  that  the  oil  secured  by  the  third  and 
fourth  pressings  of  the  olive  is  suitable  only  for  fuel  or  soap  manufacture  and 
that  the  8o-<*alle<i  virgin  oil,  or  first  pressing  oil,  has  poorer  keeping  quali- 
ties than  that  from  the  second  pressing,  the  author  found  that  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  exi>erimeuts  oil  from  all  the  pressings  (even  up  to  five  pressings) 
when  mixed  together  did  not  appreciably  lower  the  quality  of  the  product 
Even  when  thus  mixed,  practically  all  of  the  oils  retained  their  high  quality 
for  one  year  at  least  under  unusually  trying  temperature  conditions.  Most  of 
the  samples  were  ready  for  market  4  months  after  date  of  manufacture,  instead 
of  being  agwl  for  a  year  as  Is  c<mmionly  done. 

It  is  copcludwl  that  all  the  oil  which  it  Is  possible  to  extract  from  ripe  olives 
with  a  pressure  of  640  lbs.  i>er  stpmre  inch  may  be  mixed  together  with  safety, 
l)rovided  all  the  pressings  are  made  in  one  day  and  the  oil  is  not  allowed  to 
stand  with  the  black  Juice  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  very  cleanly  methods 
are  used. 

The  author  finds  that  the  acridity  so  objectionable  in  oil  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
admixture  of  grtvn  olives  or  olives  which  have  matured  at  one  end  only.  An 
ins|HM*tion  of  a  number  of  southwestern  oil  mills  leads  him  to  form  the  following 
conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  bad  flavors  sometimes  secured :  Carele©  pitt- 
ing whereby  I  he  berries  are  broken  and  a  part  of  the  oil  s(»t  free,  such  free  oil 
rapidly  absorbing  odors  from  the  soil,  musty  sacks,  etc.,  until  pressed,  allowing 
a  long  time  to  elapse  between  picking  and  pressing,  thus  allowing  mold  to  de- 
velop on  the  broken  berries,  the  use  of  filthy  and  rancid  press  cloths,  the  fibers 
of  the  cloth  i>ermitting  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  absorbcMl  oil  with  consequent  rancidity,  lack  of  dispatch  in  the  pressing 
process  and  in  sei)arating  the  oil  from  the  black  press  liquid,  and  overfiltration. 
Wherever  oil  is  passed  through  filter  paper  in  the  open  it  is  brought  into  more 
or  less  intimate  contact  with  oxygen,  with  deleterious  effects.  Consequently  the 
process  of  settling  and  racking  should  be  relied  upon  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  clarification  of  the  oil. 

Scheme  for  the  classification  of  the  races  of  olives  grown  in  southern 
Italy,  M.  Marinucci  (Atti,  R.  1st.  Incoragg.  Napoli,  6,  «cr.,  60  (190S),  pp.  JSS- 
J80)» — This  has  been  previously  noted  as  a  separate  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1132). 
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Alcohol  bath  beneficial  to  orangres  {Val.  Fruit  Grower,  41  {1910),  No,  1132, 
p.  5). — ^According  to  this  note,  D.  C.  Jjefferts  of  the  Redlands  Orange  Growers' 
Association  has  been  successful  in  separating  frost  bitten  oranges  from  sound 
fruit  by  means  of  a  denatured  alcoliol  batli,  the  frost  bitten  fruit  being  suffi- 
ciently light  to  float  on  the  top  of  the  liquid.  A  machine  has  been  devised  for 
carrying  on  the  separating  process.  Oranges  subjected  to  this  bath  and  exam- 
ined later  in  the  eastern  markets  appear  to  be  particularly.free  from  the  si)ores 
of  fungi  which  cause  decay. 

The  export  of  citrus  fruits,  C.  Fuller  {Natal  Dcpt,  Apr.  BuL  15,  pp,  26). — 
This  consists  of  a  report  of  the  1908  trial  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from 
Natal  to  Euroi)e  which  were  conducted  under  governmental  control,  together 
with  suggestions  relative  to  improvements  in  methods  of  harvesting  and  grad- 
ing fruit  The  shipments  as  a  whole  indicate  the  iwssibility  of  establishing 
an  export  trade  with  England  when  the  fruit  is  handled  and  8hipi)ed  with  care. 

The  oranges  coming  from  the  higher  altitudes  showed  much  better  keeping 
qualities  than  the  coast  grown  fruit.  This  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that 
unless  a  better  keeping  quality  can  be  imparted  to  the  oranges  upon  the  littoral, 
the  fruit  for  exi)ort  puri)oses  must  be  grown  at  least  2,000  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Spice,  condiment,  and  perfume  producing  plants,  J.  A.  Alexandeb  {Jour, 
Roy.  Hart.  8oc.  [London],  So  {1910),  No,  3,  pp.  SGO^SS,  fluff,  //).— This  paper 
gives  a  general  account  of  a  large  number  of  plants  yielding  spices,  condiments, 
and  perfumes. 

Vanilla  culture  in  Cuba,  E.  Lamsfus  {Estac,  Expt.  Agron.  Cuba  Ore,  37, 
pp.  36-40,  fig,  1). — A  brief  account  of  vanilla  culture. 

Colfea  robusta,  W.  J.  Gallagher  {Dcpt.  Agr.  Fed.  Malay  ^States  Bui.  7,  pp, 
7). — A  brief  treatise  on  the  culture  of  this  species  of  coffee  in-  the  Federatcni 
Malay  States. 

The  production  and  commerce  of  Algerian  dates  {Bui,  Off-  Oouvt,  G6n, 
Alg^rie,  1910,  No,  6,  8up,,  pp,  79-97),— A  statistical  account  of  the  date  industry 
In  different  circles  of  Algeria. 

The  oil  palm,  S.  Soskin  {Die  Olpalmc  ein  Beit  rag  zu  Ihrer  Kultur,  Berlin, 
1909,  pp,  55,  pis.  9,  figs,  17). — This  consists  of  a  rei>ort  on  the  culture  of  the  oil 
palm  based  on  observations  made  by  the  author  in  West  Africa,  together  with 
information  gleaned  from  the  literature  on  tlie  subject.  The  information  is 
here  brought  together  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the  oil  palm  industry  in 
German  East  Africa.  The  oil  palm  {Elwis  guineensis)  is  discussed  relative  to 
its  botany,  products  and  their  uses,  distribution,  soil  and  climatic  requirements, 
races  and  varieties,  culture,  harvesting,  yields,  marketing,  and  diseases  and 
other  enemies. 

Pecans,  P.  F.  Williams  {Bui.  Dcpt.  Agr.  [Ala.],  No.  34,  pp.  56,  pis.  4,  figs. 
4), — ^This  Is  a  bulletin  of  general  Information  on  the  subject  of  pecans,  rela- 
tive to  their  culture  and  care,  varieties,  insect  i>ests  and  diseases,  yields,  etc. 

Studies  in  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  H.  M.  Hall  {Vniv.  (Utl.  Puhs.  Jiot., 
4  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  7//,  pis.  11,  figs.  15). — The  object  of  this  i)aper  is  to  .supply 
information  relative  to  the  culture,  adaptation,  and  uses  of  a  number  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  principally  of  Australian  and  South  Amcricnn  origin, 
which  either  grow  in  California  or  are  suitable  to  that  climate.  A  critical 
botanical  study  of  the  species  represented  is  also  included,  artlticial  keys  to 
the  species  having  been  prepared  for  most  of  the  groups,  together  with  many 
illustrations.  Among  the  groups  considered  are  the  Pltt(>siM)rums,  Ilakcas, 
several  genera  of  the  Myrtaceje,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  si>ecles. 
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History  of  forestry.  B.  E.  Febnow  (Toronto,  1909,  pp.  r///+iJ8).— Thl« 
cimslHtH  of  a  brief  history  of  forestry  in  Eiiroi>e,  the  Ignited  States,  and  other 
countries.  It  has  Innni  prei»areil  largely  to  bring  together  the  information  now 
scatteretl  and  njc)stly  inatvessibie  to  English  or  American  readers  and  is  based 
uiK)n  a  series  of  Iwtures  delivered  l>efore  the  students  of  forestry  in  lale 
University. 

Silviculture,  A.  Fbon  (Sylvuulturc,  Parin,  1909,  pp.  J.%.  figx.  .9 J).— The  p«s- 
ent  edition  of  this  encycloi)edlc  worlc  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  4S0)  has  l>een  largely 
rearranged  and  modified  in  many  parts  of  the  text. 

Part  1,  under  the  heading,  the  forest  in  general  and  its  constituent  elenienl*. 
discusses  the  life  of  the  tree  in  general,  forest  sjjecies,  forest  and  woodlands, 
various  forms  of  woodlands,  the  status  of  forestry,  general  utility  of  forests, 
and  forest  prcxlucts  and  industries.  Part  2  takes  up  practical  silvicultnre 
under  the  subdivisions  natural  and  artificial  regeneration,  cultural  operations, 
forest  management,  and  the  w<H)ded  domain  and  its  constituent  elements.  Part 
3  comprises  siHK'lal  studies  of  the  coppice,  coppice  with  standards,  and  higlh 
forests  systems. 

Native  trees  of  Kentucky,  Sarah  W.  Maury  ([Loumille],  1910,  pp.  1^. 
ph,  3,  figs.  .J J). — A  |H)pular  handboolv  on  the  native  trees  of  Keutuclwy,  describ- 
ing the  general  characteristics  of  each  s|»ecies,  the  wochI  and  its  uses,  and  the 
tree,  barlv,  leaves,  and  fruit.  Both  common  and  lM)tanical  names  are  given, 
together  with  illustrations  of  fruiting  branches  In  many  cases, 

A  new  cypress  for  Arizona,  G.  B.  Sun  worth  (Amtr,  Forestry,  16  (1910), 
So,  i,  pp.  SS-90). — The  author  describt»s  a  new  sjiecles  of  cypress  recently 
found  on  the  north  sloi)e  of  the  A'erde  Uiver  Canyon  and  for  which  he  proposes 
the  name  CuprcMsuft  glabra.  The  wood  of  this  cypress  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
durable  In  an  unprotected  state  as  compared  with  the  wood  of  C,  arizonica, 
which  Is  nut  of  imrtlcularly  lasting  quality. 

Studies  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Philippines.  I,  The  composition  and 
volume  of  the  dipterocarp  forests  of  the  Philippines,  H.  N.  Whitford 
(Philippine  Jour,  tici.,  C,  Boi.,  4  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  699-726,  pis.  7>.— A  study  of 
the  comi)ositlon  and  volume  of  the  dipterocarp  forests  in  different  sections  of 
the  Philli)i)ines,  with  tabular  data  on  some  of  the  more  dominant  trees,  showing 
the  number  of  trees  or  cubic  meters  of  wood  per  hectare  and  the  percentage 
each  8i)ecies  forms  of  the  stand. 

The  virgin  forest  area  of  the  Philli»pin(^  consists  of  approximately  40.000 
square  miles,  or  about  one-third  the  total  area,  and  members  of  the  dipterocarp 
family  i)redomlnate  in  75  i>er  cent  of  these  forests.  From  the  forester's  and 
lumberman's  standiK)lnt,  they  are  divided  into  three  tree  groups,  the  hard 
durable  yacals,  the  apltongs,  and  the  lauans,  the  second  group  corresponding  to 
the  hard  pines  in  general  mechanical  i)roi)ertie8  and  the  last  to  the  soft  pines. 
In  studying  the  volume  of  these  forests,  built  and  annual  increment  were  both 
taken  into  consideration.  The  author  concludes  that  if  measured  in  bulk  alone 
some  temi)erate  regions  show  greater  success  in  forest  growth  than  the  Philii)- 
pines.  When  bulk  and  annual  increment  are  combined,  however,  Philipi)ine 
forests  comimre  favorably  with -forest  growth  In  temi)erate  regions. 

Preliminary  study  of  the  woods  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  A.  Chevalier  (T^?. 
V tiles  Afrique  Trop,  Franc,  1910,  No.  5,  pp.  Slk,  map  1). — ^This  consists  of  a 
I>relimlnary  rei)ort  of  a  survey  of  the  forest  flora  of  the  Ivory  Coast 

Part  1,  which  is  Introductory  in  its  nature,  deals  with  the  history  of  various 
missions  to  the  Ivory  Coast  and  lines  of  study  pursued.  Part  2  discusses  tbe 
actual  exploitation  of  the  forests.    Part  3,  which  is  the  most  important  sec- 
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tion  of  the  work,  describes  the  various  species  noted,  Including  their  scientific 
and  vernacular  names,  iqjportaut  characteristics,  habitat,  and  uses.  In  Part 
4,  the  author  discusses  and  draws  conclusions  relative  to  the  future  of  forestry 
in  the  Ivory  Coast.  A  list  Is  Included  of  the  woods  collected  during  the  surveys 
of  1906-7,  together  with  a  map  tracing  the  courses  of  the  survey  and  showing 
the  principal  zones  of  vegetation. 

Burma  padauk  (Pterocarpus  macrocarpus),  R.  S.  Tboup  {[Indian  Forest 
Dcpt,]  Pamphlet  H,  Forest  Eeon.  tier.  7,  pp.  |i,  pi,  i,  map  1), — ^An  account 
is  given  of  this  species  of  timber  tree  relative  to  its  nomenclature,  vernacular 
names,  distribution,  locality,  climate,  geology  and  soil,  forest  type,  density  of 
stock,  reproduction,  distinguishing  characteristics,  description  and  properties 
of  the  wood,  exploitation,  demand,  prices,  yields,  and  uses.  The  wood  Is  ex- 
tensively used  In  ordnance  work  and  for  furniture.  It  Is  also  being  tested  for 
paving  blocks.    It  is  essentially  a  high-class  hard  wood. 

Experiments  upon  the  conservation  of  forest  seeds,  E.  Zedebbaueb  {Centbl, 
Oesam.  Forstw.y  36  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  116-121). — In  the  work  here  reported  two 
factors,  temi)erature  and  moisture,  were  Investigated  relative  to  their  effect 
upon  the  germination  power  of  stored  seed.  Seeds  from  a  number  of  coniferous 
and  deciduous  si)ecie8  were  stored  In  rooms  and  soils  having  varying  natural 
temi)erature  and  moisture  conditions,  and  the  results  secured  are  presented 
in  tabular  form.  In  general,  low  temi)eratures  and  high  humidity  or  high  soil 
moisture  were  found  to  act  favorably  ui)on  stored  seed  in  checking  both  res- 
piration and  transpiration. 

On  the  storasre  of  pine  and  spruce  seeds,  Haack  {Min.  Bl.  K.  Preuss.  Ver- 
tcalt.  Landic,  Domunen  u.  Forsten,  6  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  8//-87 ) .— This  Is  a 
ministerial  order  to  the  various  forestry  stations  In  Germany  relative  to  the 
conservation  of  pine  and  spruce  seed,  the  Instruction  given  being  based  upon  the 
experimental  results  secured  by  Haack  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  441). 

Forest  nursery  and  reforestation  work  in  Massachusetts,  R.  S.  Langdell 
{Boston:  Htate  Forester,  1910,  pp.  36,  pis.  11). — The  purpose  of  this  bulletin 
is  to  present  definite  information  relative  to  the  establishment  and  management 
of  forest  nurseries,  as  well  as  on  the  reforestation  of  waste  and  denuded  lands 
and  their  subsequent  management  as  sources  of  revenue.  Descriptions  are  also 
included  of  the  reforestation  work  done  by  the  State  and  of  the  sllvlcultural 
characteristics  of  trees  most  commonly  found  growing  in  Massachusetts,  In- 
cluding the  uses  to  which  their  timber  Is  put  and  a  few  of  their  most  important 
eaemies. 

Tree  culture,  O.  M.  Morris  {Oklahoma  Sta,  Bui.  86,  pp.  3-35,  figs.  /J).— This 
bulletin  contains  i)oi)ular  directions  for  the  culture  and  care  of  shade  trees  and 
trees  for  post  and  pole  production,  Including  notes  on  the  8i)ecies  adapted  for 
each  puri)ose. 

Some  notes  on  tree  planting  in  the  shire  highlands  of  Nyasaland,  J.  M. 
Pv'BVES  (Nyasaland  Agr.  and  Forestry  Dept.  Bi{l.  1,  19 W,  pp.  S). — This  consists 
of  brief  notes  for  pros|)ectlve  tree  planters  relative  to  the  selection  and  culture 
of  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  trees  for  timber  and  fuel  production,  as  well  as  for 
shelter  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  trees  discussed  are  grouped  Into  thrt»e 
general  claases,  durable  hard  w(x)ds,  durable  soft  woods,  and  trees  for  ornament 
and  shelter-belts. 

Seport  on  forest  statistics  of '  Alsace-Lorraine  {Beitr.  Forststatis.  Elsass- 
Loihringen,  1910,  No.  21,  pp.  12'i). — This  Is  the  customary  statistical  rei>ort 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  state,  public,  and  community  forests  In 
AlfMict^-I^rraine  for  the  yenr  1!M)S.  Detailed  ami  summarlztHl  data  are  given 
relative  to  forest  areas,  sllvlcultural  operations,  products,  revenues,  expendi- 
tures, etc.,  including  a  comimrative  summary  for  each  year  since  1870. 
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Indian  state  forestry,  S.  Eardley-Wilmot  {Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  Arts,  58  {1910), 
\o.  2993,  pp.  49SS0S), — ^This  paper,  together  with  th^  accompanying  diacnssioD, 
deals  with  forest  condlticHis  in  India  and  the  progress  made  in  forest  manage- 
ment 

Reports  on  certain  continental  forests,  F.  L.  Cowlet-Bbown  {Madm: 
Govt.,  1908,  pp.  8S,  figs.  20). — ^Tlils  report  embraces  the  salient  features  of  an 
in8i)ection  toirr  of  a  numl>er  of  contin^ital  forests. 

In  {mrt  1  consideration  is  given  to  the  forests  of  the  Gironde  and  Landes 
coasts,  with  Bi>ecial  reference  to  the  fixation  of  the  dunes  and  moving  saods, 
forest  management,  and  resin  exploitation.  Succeeding  parts  of  the  report  tal^e 
up  the  forest  of  Heppenheim,  forests  in  the  Pau  conservation,  projects  of  defense 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  Alps,  the  forest  school  at  Vallombrosa,  forests 
in  the  Nice  conservation,  the  instruction  forest  and  forest  school  at  Nancy, 
together  with  several  supplementary  notes  on  French  forests.  Suggestions  are 
also  included  relative  to  the  application  of  the  observations  reported  to  condi- 
tions in  India. 

Forest  divisions  in  Burma  and  the  Tloiited  Provinces,  F.  A.  Ijeete  {Indian 
Forester,  S6  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  47-69).— A  descriptive  account  of  these  di- 
visions Is  given,  including  information  relative  to  their  management. 

The  structure,  properties,  and  uses  of  wood,  H.  Wild  a  {Das  Holz  Aufbau, 
Eigensvhaften  und  Vvrtcendung.  Lcipsic,  1909,  pp.  123,  figs.  33). — A  concise 
treatise  on  this  subject,  discussing  the  growth  and  structure  of  woods,  their 
physical  proiiertles,  enemies  and  protection,  the  uses  of  wood  In  various  trades 
and  industries,  including  information  relative  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
treatment  and  the  adaptation  of  various  kinds  of  wood  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  preservative  treatment  of  farm  timbers,  C.  P.  Willis  {U.  S.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Farmers'  But.  387,  pp.  19,  figs.  5). — The  information  presented  is  based 
uiKin  preservative  studies  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  of  Alabama,  and  the  Alabama, 
Iowa,  Ix>ulsiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  and  South  Carolina  stations.  The 
methods  of  prolonging  the  life  of  fence  posts  were  found  to  be  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  efficiency,  beginning  with  the  cheapest  and  less  effective:  Peeling 
and  seaonlng,  charring,  painting,  dipping,  the  cold  bath  treatment,  and  impreg- 
nation with  creosote. 

In  the  exi>erlmental  work  conducted.  Impregnation  with  creosote  was  fonnd  to 
be  decidedly  the  best  preservative  treatment  The  use  of  creosote  is  discussed, 
relative  to  method  of  treatment,  forms  of  treating  tanks,  preparation  of  posts 
for  treatment,  the  application  of  preservative,  and  the  cost  and  value  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  i)ointed  out  that  all  ordinary  farm  lumber  may  be  treated  in  a 
very  similar  manner  to  posts.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  treatmeit 
of  shingles,  creosote  and  other  derivatives  of  coal  tar  being  deemed  the  best  anti- 
septics. In  order  to  overcome  the  odors  which  these  substances  possess,  it  is 
advised  that  the  shingles  be  seasoned  for  a  few  weeks  between  treating  and 
laying. 

Preservatives  for  wood  paving  blocks,  C.  N.  Fobbest  {Engin.  Rec.,  61 
{1910),  No.  16,  pp.  531,  532). —The  author  presents  data  to  show  that  tar  is  a 
better  water-proofing  agent  than  creosote  and  will  remain  In  the  blocks  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Tar  Is  also  being  adopted  in  lieu  of  creosote  oil  for 
wood  paving  blocks  because  it  Is  a  cheaper  preservative. 

Bubber,  A.  Fa  vol  {Le  Caoutchouc.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  ///+i58). — ^A  technical 
treatise  on  latex  and  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  rubber,  including 
introductory  remarks  relative  to  the  history  of  the  rubber  industry. 

[Bubber  analyses]  {But.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  Kensington],  7  {1909),  No.  3,  PP^ 
255-263).— Analyses  are  reported  of  samples  of  Funtumia  elastica,  Clitandra 
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elaatica,  and  "  Marodi "  vine  rubber  from  southern  Nigeria,  rubber  of  Ficua 
vogelii  from  the  Gambia,  and  of  Vahea  rubber,  a  species  of  Landolphla  from 
Seychelles. 

Treatment  and  transformation  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  forests,  H.  Mulleb 
{Rev.  Seac.  Agron.  Univ,  Montevideo,  1908,  No.  4,  pp.  95-106). — In  this  article 
the  author  outlines  methods  for  the  silvical  treatment  and  exploitation  of  E. 
glohulus  forests  In  the  department  of  Montevideo,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
the  greatest  percentage  of  timber  possible  and  of  substituting  other  more  useful 
species  without  lessening  the  production  of  the  forests  in  the  meanwhile. 

On  the  elastic  substance  occurring  on  the  shoots  and  young  leaves  of 
Eucalyptus  corymbosa  and  some  species  of  Angophora,  H.  G.  Smith  (Jour. 
and  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  42  (1908),  pp.  1S3-1U,  fig.  i).— An  investiga- 
tion of  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  elastic  substance  occurring  on  the 
shoots  and  young  leaves  of  Euealyptus  corymhosa,  Angophora  lanceolata,  and 
A.  intermedia  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  good  form  of  caoutchouc.  The 
author  notes  that  this  is  probably  the  first  time  that  caoutchouc  has  been  shown 
to  occur  in  any  member  belonging  to  the  Myrtaceae.  The  small  percentage 
obtained,  however,  makes  it  at  present  of  scientific  value  only. 

The  rubber  industry  of  Mexico,  P.  Olsson-Seffeb  (Trop.  Life,  6  (1910), 
No.  5,  pp.  50-^2). — The  author  discusses  the  present  status  of  the  rubber  indus- 
try in  Mexico  and  gives  as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  possible  production 
of  rubber  in  that  country  between  the  years  1912  and  1915  a  total  of  18,000  tons 
per  annum  from  all  sources,  including  wild  and  planted  Castilla,  Plumerla, 
Guayule,  Pedilanthus,  and  Jatrophas,  as  well  as  some  minor  rubber  producers. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Plant  diseases  for  the  year  1909  worthy  of  special  notice,  R.  Stobmer 
(Landw.  Wchnschr.  Saehsen,  12  (1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  10-12;  S,  pp.  19-21;  4,  pp. 
S7-29). — Special  mention  is  made  of  the  grain  fiy  ravages,  oat  root  disease,  grain 
mites,  loose  smut  of  grains,  and  leaf  roll  disease  of  the  potato.  Four  methods 
of  treating  the  grain  for  prevention  of  loose  smut  were  tried,  namely,  copper 
sulphate,  formalin,  warm  water,  and  hot  air,  but  only  the  warm-water  method 
gave  favorable  results. 

In  the  copper  sulphate  treatment,  three  solutions  of  different  strengths  were 
used,  1,  0.5,  and  0.1  per  cent,  respectively.  The  grain  in  each  case  remained  for 
16  hours  in  the  solution,  which  in  one  set  of  experiments  was  at  a  temperature 
of  15**  C.  and  in  another  at  25°.  The  results  in  all  cases  were  unsatisfactory, 
for  when  the  smut  was  materially  decreased  a  marked  injury  to  the  germinat- 
ing power  of  the  grain  followed. 

In  the  formalin  treatment,  the  seeds  were  immersed  in  a  0.1  per  cent  solution 
of  formalin  for  10  minutes  with  practically  no  effect  on  the  smut. 

In  the  warm-water  method,  seed  that  had  been  soaked  for  6  hours  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  from  20  to  25**,  and  seed  that  had  not  been  soaked,  was 
immersed  for  10  minutes  in  hot  water,  at  a  temperature  for  each  experiment  of 
50,  53,  and  56**,  respectively.  Only  the  soaked  seed  showed  favorable  results 
in  controlling  the  smut.  In  the  case  of  barley,  the  smut  was  entirely  destroyed, 
but  the  germinating  power  was  injured,  the  injury  Increasing  with  the  degree 
of  heat  used.  With  the  summer  wheat  the  effect  on  the  smut  was  not  so 
marked,  but  the  treatment  was  still  of  decided  value. 

In  the  hot-air  treatment,  the  following  experiments  were  made:  (1)  Dry 
grain  heated  for  45  minutes  in  hot  air  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  100**, 
with  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  smut;  (2)  damp  grain  heated  in  air,  first  at  a 
temperature  of  from  50  to  60**  for  CO  minutes,  and  then  raised  to  from  80  to  100** 
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for  45  minateH,  with  an  Inappreolable  result  on  the  smut;  and  (3)  prain  s?oaked 
for  0  hours  and  then  8ubje<*ted  to  hot  air  at  a  temi)erature  of  from  fiO  to  tiO°  for 
(M)  minutes,  and  then  raised  to  from  SO  to  KK)"*  for  4r>  minutes,  this  trcHtiwent 
materially  decreased  the  smut  on  the  barley  but  had  no  effect  on  the  smat- 
ting  of  the  wheat. 

The  objection  to  the  warm-water  treatment  is  that  it  appreciably  lowers  Ibe 
germinating  i)ower  of  the  grain.  The  most  favorable  results  obtained  were  by 
soaking  the  grain  for  0  hours  in  water  at  a  temi^erature  of  from  2<)  to  2r»''.  and 
then  in  hot  water  at  from  52  to  53°  for  10  minutes.  If  the  grain  is  immediately 
plante<i,  the  injury  to  its  germinating  i)ower  is  materially  lessene<L  It  is  snp- 
geste*l  that  by  the  use  of  a  large  drying  api)aratus,  the  hot  or  warm  water 
treatment  can  probably  be  used  without  injury  to  the  viability  of  the  grain. 

The  jirevalence  of  the  leaf  roll  disease  of  the  potato  is  discussed,  and  the 
author  claims  that  this  disease  results  from  the  deteriorated  (run  out)  condi- 
tion of  the  seed  tubers,  due  to  a  continued  use,  year  after  year,  of  the  same 
strains  in  the  same  localities,  and  is  accelerated  by  warm  winters  and  exiwsure 
to  light,  thus  causing  further  exhaustion  of  the  seed  i>otatoes  by  premature 
sprouting  In  storage.  Plants  from  such  tubers  will  always  develop  the  disease. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  as  the  disease  is  an  accompanying  phenomenon  of  ex- 
haustion, it  is,  therefore,  not  infectious  but  is  transmitted  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  tubers.  The  results  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  8ee<i  from  other  regions  are  given,  which  show  that  seed  tubers 
from  countries  with  a  high  altitude  and  cold  winters  are  less  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  and  therefore  produce  a  larger  yield  than  home-raised  seeti.  This  was 
esiKH'ialiy  noticeable  in  the  iMitatoes  from  seed  imported  from  Silesia.  Fanners 
In  regitms  subject  to  this  disease  are  advised  to  imi>ort  seed  imtatoes  from  colder 
countries  where  the  disease  does  not  exist. 

Diseases  and  injuries  to  cultivated  plants  in  the  provinces  of  Posen  and 
West  Prussia  for  1008,  R.  Schander  (Mitt.  Kaiser  WUhvlms  Inat,  Landtr. 
Brornhvi-g,  2  {1910),  A'o.  /.  pp.  3-1S6,  pi.  /,  fig»,  ^,  maps  «).— This  is  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  fungus,  insect,  and  weed  i)ests  of  cereals,  root  crops,  forage 
plants,  vegetables,  orchard  fruits,  grai)es,  berries,  forest  trees,  etc..  and  remedies 
therefor,  with  tables,  charts,  etc..  showing  the  distribution  of  the  diseases  and 
their  relative  amount  of  Injury. 

Some  diseases  of  cultivated  plants,  V.  Ducomet  {Ann.  Ecole  Sat.  ii^^. 
Rcnnes,  2  {190S),  pp,  1-5^;  ahs.  in  Hot.  CcnfbL,  111  {1909),  Xo.  2h  pp.  5fj. 
fj/ft)). — The  author  discusses  5  parasites,  of  which  the  following  are  described 
as  new:  Fusaritim  loliaceum  on  rye  grass  {Tjolium  italicum) ;  SpharcUa  pini- 
folia,  which  forms  smoky  jmtches  of  mycelium  on  the  needles  of  maritime  pine 
( Finns  maritima)  ;  and  Vermicularia  varians,  a  sclerotium  disease  of  potato 
tubers,  which  is  also  found  on  the  tomato  and  Physalis  peruviana. 

A  vermicular  disease  of  the  cork  oak  {Quercus  suher)  is  attributed  to  a 
nematode  {Heterodera  radick'ola)  as  a  primary  cause,  followed  by  Invasion  of 
fungi  into  the  galls  thus  formed.  The  OTdium  of  the  oak  so  prevalent  in  190S 
and  1009  in  France  is  discussed  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  is  not 
Microsphwra  alni  and  probably  not  O'idium  quercinum. 

The  parasites  of  plants  of  Torino  and  vicinity,  P.  Voglino  {Ann.  R,  Accad, 
Agr.  Torino,  51  {1909),  pp.  1-S8;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Bakl.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.  26  {1910), 
,Yo.  j^^  pp,  102,  103). — ^Thls  Is  a  list  of  the  parasitic  fungi  common  to  garden 
and  field  crops,  with  records  of  experiments  as  to  the  identity  of  several  dis- 
puted species.  The  author  after  describing  as  new  6  varieties  and  species  of 
fungi  closes  with  an  account  of  insect  injuries  to  various  plants,  and  a  list  of 
G4  hosts  for  peach  scale  {Diaspis  pentagona). 
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Three  fnnsrus  diseases  worthy  of  consideration,  G.  Kock  {Verhandl.  K,  K. 
Zool.  Bot.  OeselL  Wien,  59  (1909),  No8.  1-2,  p,  (48);  S-h  pp,  (^9-57);  aJ)S.  in 
Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AbL,  25  {1909),  No,  19-25,  pp.  519,  520).— The  3  diseases 
noted  are  melon  mildew  { Pseudoperonospora  cuhensis),  gooseberry  mildew 
{8ph€Prothcca  mors-uvw),  and  the  leaf  roll  disease  of  the  potato  (Fusarium  sp.). 

The  author  discusses  the  life  history  and  dissemination  of  the  melon  mildew 
and  Us  systematic  position  in  the  Peronosporese.  It  was  found  that  in  Austria 
the  pumpkin  had  a  greater  resistance  to  the  disease  than  the  muskmelon  and 
both  of  these  greater  than  the  cucumber.  Exi>eriment8  with  7G  varieties  of 
cucumbers  showed  that  the  susceptibility  of  each  variety  to  the  mildew  was 
very  different,  the  climbing  cucumber  or  gherkin  having  the  greatest  immunity 
as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  247).  For  the  control  of  the  disease  a  1 
per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture  proveil  efiPective.  Soil  and  seed  disinfection  are 
also  recommended.  The  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  reduced  the  yield 
of  fruit,  presumably  because  of  a  checking  of  the  transpiration  and  assimilation 
in  the  leaves  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  set. 

The  gooseberry  mildew  is  claimed  to  have  been  introduced  from  3  different 
centers  of  infection,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  which  accounts  for  the 
prevalence  throughout  Austria  of  this  fungus.  It  is  esi>ecially  destructive  to 
certain  varieties  of  Austrian  gooseberries.  Spraying  with  a  2  i)er  cent  solution 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended. 

The  author  believes  that  the  leaf  roll  disease  of  the  i)otato  is  due  to  a  fungus 
parasite,  aided  by  other  factors,  such  as  weather,  character  of  soil,  etc. 

The  control  of  melon  and  cucumber  blight  and  bean  anthracnose,  C.  D. 
Jarvis  (Connecticut  Storrs  Sta,  Rpt.  190S-9,  pp.  XXXI,  A\YX//).— Spraying 
experiments  have  been  in  progress  at  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  for  0 
years  for  the  control  of  melon  and  cucumber  blight  (Flasmopara  cuhensis). 
The  conclusions  derived  from  the  experiments  are  that  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
not  completely  control  the  disease,  but  will  check  its  development  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  maturing  of  the  crop.  The  fungicide  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  and  in  seasons  of  little  or  no  blight  may  decrease 
the  yield  of  fruit.  The  results  of  the  6  years'  experiments,  however,  show  that 
even  with  the  injurious  effect  it  has  uik);!  the  plant,  it  pays  to  spray  melons 
and  cucumbers  with  Bordeaux  mixture  every  year  as  a  safeguard  against 
disease.  Half-strength  Bordeaux  mixture,  2:2:50,  was  found  to  give  as  good 
results  as  the  full-strength  mixture,  and  its  injurious  effect  was  less  pronounced. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  spraying  experiments  for  the  control  of  bean 
anthracnose.  It  was  found  that  this  disease  can  be  controlled  by  repeated  and 
thorough  sprayings,  but  the  foliage  must  be  completely  covered  with  the  mix- 
ture from  the  first  week  in  July  to  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 

Diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  the  Tropics,  (\  Brick  (Jahrcshcr,  Xcr. 
Angeir.  Bot.,  6  (1908),  pp.  223-258.  figs.  6;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AbJ., 
25  (1909),  No.  19-25,  pp.  522,  5^?).— The  fungi  that  attack  cacao,  coffee,  India 
rubber,  and  other  plants,  are  briefly  described,  and  remedies  suggest e<l  for 
each  disease. 

Bacteria  causing  plant  diseases,  O.  Kock  (}Jonatsh.  Landw.,  2  (1909), 
p.  ^J7;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.].  2.  Abt.,  25  (1909),  No.  19-25.  pp.  521,  522).— 
The  author  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  diseases  of  i)lants  known  to  be  cuischI  by 
bacteria  and  also  those  that  are  supi>osed  to  be  thus  ])roduccHl.  It  is  statcnl  that 
no  direct  application  of  fungicide  will,  as  a  rule,  control  bacterial  diseases,  but 
that  each  8i>ecies  demands  si)ecial  methmls  for  its  prevention  or  eradication. 

Exotic  fungriy  (i.  Massek  (Roy.  Bot.  Hard,  Kew,  Bill.  Misc.  Inform.,  1910, 
No.  1,  pp.  IS,  pi.  1). — The  author  describes  as  new  W>  species  of  fungi,  the 
majority  from  the  West  Indies.    Of  this  number  the  following  may  become  of 
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economic  Importance:  Marasmius  Hcandenn,  on  the  cultivated  cacao  plants  of 
Africa ;  IHplodia  raiMx.  iiarasltic  on  the  livinj:  branches  and  roots  of  Para  rub- 
l)er  trees  of  tropical  Africa  :  (ilmixporium  ritri,  on  orange  leaves  from  Trinidad: 
and  Macron porium  lamvitlatum,  on  leaves  of  Agave  tigida  from  Mozambique. 

Two  of  the  fungi  were  found  infesting  the  bodies  of  injurious  insects  and 
may  i>rove  of  economic  value,  namely.  Scpiocylindrium  suspectum  n.  sp.,  on  the 
bcHiies  of  (lead  frog-hopi»er8  (Cercopidte)  from  Trinidad,  and  ScJerodcniii  gm- 
simra  n.  si».,  occurring  in  clusters  on  scale  insects  {Mytilaspis  citricola)  also 
from  Trinidntl. 

Organoid  galls,  E.  KChteb  (Biol  Ccntbl..  SO  (1910),  Xo.  3,  pp.  J 16-1 28 \.- 
According  to  the  author,  galls  can  be  divided  into  histoid  and  organoid.  The 
organoid  gjills  are  those  which  are  characterized  by  a  transformation  of  old 
or  the  formation  of  new  organs,  while  the  histoid  are  composed  of  simple 
rhnorirni  tissue.  The  organoid  galls  in  all  their  morphological  cliaractefs 
l»elong  with  those  abnormal  structures  which  have  been  produced  by  general 
or  lcK*al  nutrition  changes,  and,  therefore,  would  be  classed  as  truly  etiological. 

Contributions  on  galls  produced  by  Uredinese,  Kuth  Stampfli  (Hrdirigia. 
JI,U  (fUlO),  \o.  H^  />/>.  2M->(;7,  figs.  27).— This  is  an  investigation  of  the  mor- 
phological changes  prmluccnl  in  the  tissues  of  host  plants  by  the  presence  of 
inv:ullng  fungi,  and  is  dls<»ussed  under  8  heads:  Typical  galls,  (2)  deforma- 
tion of  the  tiowers,  and  (8)  galls  on  stems  and  leaves. 

SiHH-ific  casc»s  c»f  gjill  i)r(xluction  on  various  host  plants  by  different  Uredine^ 
were  studlwl  In  detail.  esi)ecially  with  referem^e  to  any  change  produced  in  the 
various  elements  of  the  tissues  of  the  host,  such  as  production  of  sclerenchyma. 
wo(kI  fibers,  parenchyma,  etc.  The  author  found  that  the  galls  and  other  de- 
formations of  the  tissues  of  the  host  are  produced  mainly  by  an  extra  growth 
of  parenchyma  tissue  In  the  invaded  region,  and  that  the  sclerenchyma  strands. 
w(km1  fibers  of  the  vesm^ls,  etc.,  were  but  little  changed. 

The  sexuality  of  rusts,  I^  Kurssanow  (Ztschr.  Bot.,  2  (1910),  Xo,  2,  pp. 
Sl-if.f,  pL  i). — The  author  briefly  reviews  the  recent  literature  on  the  sexaality 
of  rusts  and  notes  the  diflferent  interpretations  of  various  investigators  on  dis- 
put(Hl  iM)lnts.  closing  with  a  discussion  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  his 
stinlies  of  the  young  avidial  stages  of  Puccinia  peckiana^  better  known  as 
Ca-oma  »i7r/*.v,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  found  a  true  conjugation  of  sexual 
cells  or  gametes. 

Infection  experiments  with  crown  rust,  F.  MCiilethaleb  (Centhl  Bnkt. 
[rtr.],  J.  Abt.,  Mi  {1910),  No.  1-3,  p,  5.S).— Sowings  of  teleutospores  of  crown 
rust  from  Valamagroxtix  raria  on  Rhamnus  alpina  and  R,  purshiana  produced 
nbiuKlant  leclda ;  also  sowings  of  tecldlospores  from  R.  alpina  on  C,  raria  and 
(\  tcnclUi  pHMluced  urtnlosorl.  -l^>idiosiX)res  from  7?.  cathartica  produced  ure- 
d(»sori  on  Brouiuft  crrctus  vondcnsatus,  Fcftiuea  alpina,  F,  antndinaccn,  F. 
giijdnicn,  and  F.  vann.  The  uretlosi)ores  from  B,  erect uh  condcnsatitJi  were  able 
to  luf(H't  B.  erect iiM  eotidensatus,  B,  erectus,  B,  inermis,  B.  slerilis,  and  B. 
teetorum. 

Seed  disinfection  and  crop  production;  methods  and  types  of  machinery 
needed,  II.  L.  Boi.i.ky  {Xorth  Dakota  fita.  Bui,  87,  pp.  131-166,  pis,  7,  figa,  15).- 
The  author  describes  in  popular  language  stmie  of  the  prlncii)al  diseases  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals  which  are  Introduced  through  seed,  and  gii'es 
simple  directions  for  the  methods  of  prevention  or  control  of  seed-borne  dis- 
eases. Among  the  diseases  described  are  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat  oat 
smut,  loose  smut  of  wheat,  loose  smut  of  barley,  flax  wilt,  and  flax  canker. 
For  the  control  of  these  dis<»ases  various  methods  of  treatment  with  fungicide?^ 
liave  been  recommended,  and  formulas  and  methods  of  treatment  are  described. 
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As  a  result  of  the  author's  studies,  he  is  convinced  that  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Northwest  the  formaldehyde  treatment,  as  used  for  the  prevention  of 
stinking  smut  of  wheat  and  loose  smut  of  oats,  and  the  modifietl  hot-water 
treatment  for  the  prevention  of  loose  smut  of  barley  and  wheat  will  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  For  the  flax  diseases  the  separation  of  all  light 
seed  and  the  treatment  of  the  heavy  seed  with  formaldehyde  is  recommended. 

For  the  treatment  of  seed  various  methods  have  been  devised,  and  a  number 
of  successful  forms  of  machinery  for  treating  grain  are  described. 

Maize  smut,  T.  H.  Johnston  {Agi\  Gaz.  N,  fi.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
kS,  -}-),  fign.  2). — The  author  gives  the  following  as  the  smuts  of  New  South 
Wales:  Maize  smut  (Ustilago  maydU),  two  barley  smuts  {V,  hordei  and 
r.  ntida).  the  loose  smut  of  oats  (U.  avcnw)  and  of  wheat  (U.  tritici).  bunt 
or  stinking  smut  of  wheat  {Tilletia  tntici  and  T,  Icevis),  flag  smut  of  wheat 
(Vrocystis  occulta),  and  another  smut  {UsHlago  sp.)  on  couch  grass.  A 
popular  description  of  the  life  history  of  the  corn  smut  and  remedies  for  its 
control  are  given. 

Smut  In  wheat  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  58,  5,9).— Atten- 
tion Is  called  to  the  fact  that  F.  Maddox  15  years  ago  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  1057)  on  smut  infection  of  wheat  by  loose  smut 
(Ustilago  carho),  which  showed  that  flower  infection  was  its  only  means  of 
propagation,  a  conclusion  that  has  since  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators 
(R  S.  R.,  IG.  p.  070;  10,  p.  750;  21,  p.  445). 

The  flower  infection  of  wheat  smut,  W.  Lang  (Cenihl.  Rakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht., 
2.1  (1909),  No.  1-4,  pp.  86-101,  pi.  1,  figs.  2).— A  general  history  of  the  study 
by  various  investigators  of  the  propagation  of  the  grain  smuts  is  given,  fol- 
lowetl  by  observations  on  the  characters  of  the  s|X)res,  their  germination,  in- 
fection, and  subsequent  path  of  the  germ  tube  down  the  stigma  to  the  embr>'o, 
the  entrance  of  the  mycelium  into  the  embryo  and  its  final  wintering  over  in 
the  grains  of  wheat.  It  is  claimed  that  the  spread  of  the  smut  is  mainly  by 
bloom  infection  and  that  the  weather  conditions  at  this  period  have  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  infections.  Breeding  varieties  of  wheat  the  seed 
coats  of  which  are  able  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  mycelia  into  the 
embryo  during  the  blooming  season  is  recommended. 

The  propagration  of  Sclerospora  macrospora  by  means  of  wheat  kernels, 
V.  Pkolion  (Atti  R.  Acead.  Lineei,  Rend.  CI.  »SVi.  Fis.,  Mai.  e.  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  17 
(1908),  11,  No.  9,  pp.  509-r,ll;  ahs.  in  Cenihl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  26  (1910), 
No.  ^-7,  p.  108). — It  is  stated  that  this  fungus  infects  the  young  ovaries  of  the 
wheat,  which  at  maturity  show  no  external  signs  of  disease,  but  on  examina- 
tion reveal  an  abundance  of  mycelia  within  the  pericarp  of  the  seed.  When 
the  wheat  is  planted  and  germination  occurs,  this  enclosetl  mycelium  also 
grows  and  easily  i)enetrates  into  the  tender  tissues  of  the  wheat  seedlings. 
By  this  means  dire(*t  proi)agation  and  dissemination  of  this  mildew  are  accom- 
plished through  apparently  sound  seed. 

Smut  infection  of  wheat  by  means  of  infected  manure,  soil,  and  seed,  R. 
Stet.lich  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  r,8  (1909),  No.  20,  pp.  l.i8-lJ,2;  Landw.  Vers. 
8tat.,  12  (1910),  No.  5-/7,  pp.  ,1) J-JJ(?).— The  results  are  given  of  a  series  of 
exi>eriment8  to  test  the  smutting  of  wheat  from  manure,  soil,  sc^ed,  and  bran, 
each  of  which  had  been  infected  with  the  spores  <»f  a  smut  (Tilletia  Iwvis). 

It  was  found  that  manure  mixtnl  with  snnit  siM)res  was  able  to  infwt  the 
seedling  wheat  slightly,  but  the  i)ercentage  of  inftK?tion  was  very  small  when 
the  manure  was  left  in  h^aps  from  15  to  '50  days  and  then  spread  <m  the  ground 
Immediately  before  the  sowing  of  the  wheat.  The  inftH-tion  from  the  soil  was 
much  greater  than  from  manure,  and  when  smutty  seed  was  used  the  infection 
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was  even  greater  than  with  either  soil  or  manure.  The  infection  was  less  in 
each  case  with  the  late  planted  wheat.  Smutty  bran  was  able  to  infect  the 
seed  ling  wheat  when  sown  in  the  drills  with  the  seed. 

Some  observations  on  bean  rust,  G.  Gassneb  {Rev,  Sece,  Agron.  Unit.  Mon- 
tevideo, 1908,  \o.  4,  pp,  J 25-129,  fig.  i).— The  attacks  of  this  fungus  (Uromjices 
appendiculatus)  were  so  severe  in  1908  at  the  experiment  station  near  Monte- 
video that  much  of  the  crop  was  lost,  mainly  on  account  of  the  badly  rusted 
condition  of  the  [kxIs.  ExiH»rimentH  undertaken  with  13  varieti€*8  to  discover 
if  |)088ible  resistant  varieties  showed  that  several  were  only  slightly  attacked 
and  these  may,  therefore,  prove  of  value  In  combating  the  rust. 

Diseases  of  celer7,  II.  Klebahn  (Ztschr,  Pfianzcnkrank.,  20  (1910),  yo,  L 
pp,  l-'iO,  pis.  2,  figs.  1^). — The  author  briefly  discusses  celery  culture  and  girw? 
extended  descriptions  of  some  infection  experiments  with  two  of  its  common 
diseases,  leaf  spot  and  scab  disease  of  the  roots  and  crown.  The  conclusion 
is  reached  that  the  leaf  spot  is  caused  by  Scptoria  apii  and  the  scab  by  PhotM 
apiicola. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  the  leaf  spot  are  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  for 
the  scab  treatment  of  the  soil  with  disinfectants.  As  the  pycnldla  of  both 
diseases  are  found  on  the  see<l.  an  application  of  Bordeaux  might  be  of  value 
to  both  the  seeds  and  the  seedlings. 

Potato  diseases  in  Ireland,  G.  H.  Pethybbidge  (Dept,  Agr,  and  Tech.  iMtr. 
Ireland  Jour.,  10  (1910),  .Vo.  2.  pp.  241-2r)6,  pis.  7;  abs.  in  Farmers'  Ga2.,  69 
(1910),  \o,  7,  p.  ISO,  figs.  2).— The  results  are  given  of  numerous  experiments 
conducted  at  a  temporary  experiment  station  at  Clifden  in  Western  Ireland  in 
190J),  with  si)eclal  reference  to  a  further  study  of  the  various  diseases  of  the 
potato  and  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  means  for  controlling  them. 
I^te  or  black  blight  (Phytophthora  infestans),  yellowing  or  yellow  blight,  stalk 
or  Sclerotium  disease  (Sclerotinia  scleral iorum),  black  stalk-rot  or  black  leg. 
and  Spongosi)ora  scab  (Spongospora  suhterranea)  were  studied  and  methods  of 
control  suggested  for  each.  Mention  is  also  made  of  leaf  curl  (VerticiUium 
albo-atrum),  black  speck  scab  (Cortieium  vagum  solani),  and  violet  root  rot 
( Rh  izootofiia  riolaeea ) . 

Spongospora  scab  of  potatoes,  G.  H.  Pethybbidge  (Irish  Nat.,  IS  (1909), 
A'o.  5,  pp.  lis,  119;  abs,  in  Boi.  Centbl.,  US  (1910),  No.  1,  p.  19).— After  tracing 
the  history  as  revealed  in  the  literature  of  this  potato  fungus,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  the  correct  name  Is  Spongospora  subterranea. 

Potato-spraying  at  the  Grafton  experiment  farm,  A.  H.  Haywood  (Agr. 
Onz.  N.  *S.  Wales,  21  (1910),  Xo.  1,  pp.  6S,  G.^.— These  experiments  were 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  acre  of  thoroughly  si)raying  the  potato 
crop  for  late  blight  (Phytophthora  infestans).  The  outfit  including  all  acces- 
sories cost  about  $05,  and  consisted  of  a  good  spray  pump  with  4  single  spray 
nozzles,  carried  on  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  required  the  services  of  2  men  to 
run  it.  The  spray  used  was  G :  4  :  40  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  at  the  rate  of  50 
gal.  per  acre.  The  capacity  of  the  outfit  was  6  acres  per  day  and  the  cost  of  1 
application  was  estlmate<l  at  ST)  cts.  per  acre. 

Old  and  new  enemies  and  diseases  of  berries,  G.  Lijstneb  (Amtshl  LandiC. 
Kammer,  Wiesbaden,  91  (1909),  Nos.  lo,  pp.  102,  lOS,  fig.  1;  16,  pp.  101,  lOS, 
fig.  /).— This  deals  with  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  (Spharotheea  mors- 
nvw)  and  leaf  spot  (Olccosporium  ribis)  on  currants  and  goosel)erry  plants. 

A  description  of  the  leaf  spot  disease  is  given,  accomimnied  by  drawings 
showing  its  gross  and  microscopic  characteristics.  Bordeaux  mixture  Is  reeom- 
mende<l  as  a  remedy. 

In  the  second  paper,  8.  mors-uvw  is  discussed  and  figured.  This  disease 
attacks  all  i>art8  of  the  plants,  leaves,  stems,  and  fruits.     Several  varieties  of 
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currants  are  mentioned  as  resistant  to  the  disease.  For  Its  prevention  potas- 
sium sulpbid  is  recommended,  1  kg.  of  tlie  salt  being  used  to  100  liters  of  water, 
or  if  that  proves  too  strong,  400  gm.  to  100  liters  of  water  may  be  used. 
Spraying  should  be  done  every  8  to  10  days,  beginning  with  the  unfolding  of 
the  leaves.     Five  to  eight  applications  during  the  season  are  recommended. 

The  use  of  different  varieties  of  gooseberry  in  combating  the  American 
gooseberry  mildew,  J.  Eriksson  {Deut,  Ohstbau  Zig.,  1909,  No,  22-23,  pp. 
Sk0~3i6,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Rakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  26  (1910),  No.  ^-5,  p. 
110). — The  author  states  that  there  are  two  ways  of  combating  the  ravages  of 
the  American  gooseberry  mildew,  one  by  vigorous  pruning  away  of  diseased 
cnueH  in  the  late  fall  and  winter,  which  is  usually  a  very  unsatisfactory 
method,  and  the  other  by  judicious  selection  of  the  more  resistant  varieties  of 
currants  and  gooseberries  to  breed  a  variety  that  will  be  immune  to  the  disease. 

The  pathogenic  spotting  of  the  annual  canes  of  the  grrape,  E.  Molz  ( CentU. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  20  (1908),  No.  JO,  pp.  261-272,  pis.  2,  figs.  13;  ahs.  in  Bot. 
Centbl,  111  {1909),  No.  25,  pp.  6Ji1,  6-^8).— The  spots  found  on  the  young  wood 
of  grapevines  are  figured  and  described  under  the  following  heads:  Cortical 
warts  (young  lenticels),  so-called  pearl  glands,  OYdium  si>ots  (Uncinula  neca- 
tor),  anthracnose  (Sphaccloma  ampelinum) ,  siwts  due  to  Bordeaux  spray,  and 
those  caused  by  hail  or  other  mechanical  injuries. 

A  disease  of  the  pedicels  of  the  grrape,  P.  Pacottet  {Rev.  Vit.,  32  (1909), 
No.  St 4.  pp.  98,  99). — The  author  claims  that  this  disease  is  often  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  crop,  as  it  attacks  the  pedicels  at  the  time  the  berries  are  ripening. 
It  is  usually  preceded  by  a  period  of  bad  weather  or  extreme  changes  in  tem- 
perature, esi)ecially  after  a  sudden  cold  spell.  The  disease  first  manifests  itself 
«»n  the  i)e<llcels  as  a  brown  ring  or  spot  more  or  less  extended.  The  pedicels 
attacked  dry  up  without  the  berries  apparently  suffering,  but  after  a  little  they 
fade  without  rii>ening  and  either  dry  up  or  rot  according  to  the  degree  of 
humidity.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  a  fungus  {Botrytis  cinerea)  infects 
the  necrotic  tissues. 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  its  causes.  Some  claim  It  is  a  fungus  {B. 
einerea).  others  a  bacterial  affection,  and  still  others  maintain  that  it  is  physio- 
logical, due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  by  sudden  chilling  succeeding  a 
jjeriod  of  great  heat  and  active  movements  of  the  sap. 

The  remetlies  suggested  are  the  development  of  an  excellent  root  system  by 
nniform  cultivation,  the  avoidance  of  vigorous  pruning,  and  the  use  of  light 
fires  to  protect  the  stems  from  sudden  changes  of  teniiK»rature. 

Fire  blight  of  pears,  apples,  quinces,  etc.,  H.  H.  WiiprrzFX  and  V.  B.  Stew- 
art (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  272,  pp.  31-51,  figs.  19). — The  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  is  to  present  the  history,  8ymi)toms,  and  causes  of  this  disease,  together 
with  the  results  and  conclusions  as  to  its  dissemination  and  control  which  may 
be  of  immcHliate  and  direct  value  to  the  orchardist. 

Thorough  and  rigorous  pruning  of  all  cankers  and  diseased  spurs,  together 
with  the  proper  disinfection  of  all  wounds,  is  the  metluKl  recommended  for  con- 
tniliing  this  blight. 

Some  apple  diseases,  C.  Brooks  (New  Hampshire  fita.  Bui.  IJik.  pp.  109-138, 
figs.  29). — Popular  descriptions,  together  with  suggestions  for  treatment,  are 
given  of  apple  scab  {Venturia  pomi),  fruit  sjKJt  {Cj/lindrosporium  pomi),  fruit 
l»lt,  sooty  blotch  and  fly  H|)eck  {Lcptothffrium  pomi).  apple  rust  {(igmnosporan- 
gium  glohosum),  black  rot  or  canker  {Sptiwropsis  malorum),  bitter  rot  {(llome- 
rella  rufomarulans) ,  fire  blight  (Bacillus  amylovorus),  crown  gall  (Pseudo- 
nionas  tnmefaeiens),  Euro|)ean  apple  canker  (Nectria  ditissima),  blister  canker 
(Nummularia  diacreta),  and  winter  injury. 
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The  bulletin  closes  with  a  discussion  of  spray  injury  and  directions  for  the 
preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  linie-sulpbur  sprays. 

Peach  yellows  and  little  peach,  M.  A.  Blake  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Bui.  2t6, 
pp,  S~26,  pis.  16). — This  is  a  discussion  of  the  history,  prevalence^  cause,  and 
characteristics  of  and  remedies  for  these  two  diseases,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
peach  growers  of  the  State  to  practice  clean,  intensive  orchard  methods  and  to 
eradicate  all  affected  trees.  These  diseases  are  prevalent  to  some  degree 
throughout  the  State  and  neighboring  States  and  are  an  increasing  menace  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  peach  industry,  which  is  now  gaining  strength  after 
the  severe  check  due  to  San  Jos^  scale.   • 

In  the  early  stages  peach  yellows  is  indicated  by  the  leaves  of  one  branch 
of  an  apparently  hejilthy  tree  turning  yellowish  or  reddish-green,  rolling  up 
from  the  edges,  and  falling  early  while  the  remainder  of  the  tree  retains  its 
foliage.  The  fruit  buds  are  longer  and  further  advanced  upon  the  affected  limb, 
while  the  bark  has  a  riper  appearance  with  noticeably  larger  lenticels.  Instead 
o^  these  symptoms,  the  leaves  in  the  center  of  the  tree  may  turn  a  li^t 
to  yellowish-green,  roll  slightly  from  the  edges  toward  the  midrib  and  droop 
downward  toward  the  trunk  to  some  degree  This  yellowing  and  rolling 
may  extend  well  out  toward  the  tips  of  the  branches,  and  the  affected  leaves 
are  often  shorter  and  smaller  than  under  normal  conditions.  Instances  have 
also  been  observed  of  young  trees  the  entire  foliage  of  which  became  slightly 
yellow  during  the  late  fall,  followed  in  the  spring  by  the  fruit  buds  pushing  oat 
in  advance  of  the  normal  trees,  the  new  leaves  remaining  a  yellowish  green 
until  finally  there  api)ear  unmistakable  symptoms  of  yellows.  These  earlier 
stages  are  more  difficult  to  determine  In  neglected  orchards  as  the  foliage  of  all 
the  trees  may  be  off  color.  I^pon  bearing  trees  yellows  may  first  appear  In  the 
premature  rli)enlng  of  fruit  upon  one  branch  or  over  the  whole  tree,  while  oth«r- 
wise  the  tree  may  appear  healthy. 

Little  i)each  has  much  the  same  general  characteristics  so  far  as  the  effects 
on  the  leaves  are  concerned,  but  causes  the  fruit  to  ripen  later  than  normaL 
It  also  api>ears  to  spread  more  rapidly  through  an  orchard  than  yellows,  and 
the  practice  of  permitting  affected  trees  to  remain  increases  the  danger  to  young 
orchards  without  l>enefit  to  the  grower  in  any  way.  The  exact  cause  of  these 
diseases  is  still  unknown. 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  the  yellows  and 
little  peach  are  given :  Select  a  well  drained  site  for  the  orchard,  purchase  well 
grown  nursery  trees  of  a  medium  to  large  grade,  and  avoid  weak  trees  and 
those  grown  near  an  Infested  orchard.  Practice  good  orchard  management  in 
the  form  of  proper  cultivation  and  sufficient  fertilizers,  but  do  not  fertilise  to 
excess,  e8|)ecially  with  nitrogenous  manures.  Closely  observe  the  growth  of 
each  tree  and  if  symptoms  of  either  disease  appear,  dig  up  and  bum  at  once 
Trees  removed  in  orchards  from  1  to  5  years  old  may  be  replaced  by  nursery 
trees,  but  in  older  orchards  this  replanting  is  of  doubtful  value,  as  the  young 
trees  will  be  retarded  In  their  growth  by  the  surrounding  trees. 

The  peach  leaf  curl,  G.  Gassner  {Rev.  Asoe,  Rural  Uruguay,  37  (1908),  yo, 
JO,  pp,  r)JiG-551). — A  popular  description  of  this  common  disease  (J5«mwci« 
deformans),  with  methods  of  control  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  is  given. 

A  disease  of  bananas  {Jour,  Jamaica  Agr,  8oc,,  IS  11909),  No,  12,  pp.  ^SS, 
//,i.J). — It  is  state<i  that  two  serious  troubles  beset  the  banana  growers  of  Costa 
Rica,  one  due  to  multitudes  of  gophers  burrowing  under  the  ground  and  eating 
away  the  roots  and  bulbs  until  the  whole  stool  falls,  and  the  other  apparently 
a  bacterial  disease,  capable  of  infecting  healthy  plants  which  have  replaced 
diseased  ones.  A  plant  which  is  apparently  a  cross  between  the  banana  and 
the  plantain  seems  to  be  immune  to  this  disease. 
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Black  canker  of  the  chestnut,  G.  Bbiosi  aud  R.  Fabneti  (Ahs,  in  BoU  Centbl., 
110  (1909),  No.  19,  pp,  489,  /|!>(? ) .—According  to  the  authors,  the  black  canker 
or  root  disease  of  the  chestnut  is  contagious,  progressing  downward  on  the 
trunk  from  the  original  source  of  infection  into  the  roots  until  the  entire  root 
system  is  invaded.  At  the  base  or  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  young 
trees,  a  cankerous  outgrowth  is  found,  caused  by  a  fungus  parasite  for  which 
the  name  Coryncum  pemiciosum  n.  sp,  is  suggested. 

For  young  timber  vigorous  pruning  and  burning  of  all. diseased  wood  is  rec- 
ommended, following  this  by  painting  the  wounds  with  mastic,  tar,  or  other 
disinfectant.  On  old  trees  all  infected  bark  and  wood  should  be  cut  out  and 
the  wounds  washed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  which 
sulphuric  acid   has  been  added. 

The  recent  disease  of  the  oak,  A.  Tbotteb  (BuL  Soc,  Bot,  ItaL,  1908,  No, 
7-9,  pp.  115-117;  aha.  in  Bot.  CcntbL,  110  {1909),  No.  U,  p.  629).— The  oak 
mildew  prevalent  in  northern  and  central  Italy  in  1008  attacked  Qucrcus 
pedunculata,  Q.  sessiliflora,  Q.  cerris,  and  Q.  ilex,  causing  the  death  of  a  large 
number  of  young  plants.  According  to  the  author,  the  disease  was  probably 
due  to  Microsphcera  qucrcina  rather  than  to  M.  alni. 

The  Oidium  of  the  oak,  P.  A.  Saccabdo  (Oaz.  Gontadino  [Treviso],  1908, 
No.  32;  ab8.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  {1909),  No.  19-25,  p.  531).— It  is 
stated  that  in  1907-1909  this  mildew  was  widely  prevalent  throughout  Italy  on 
oak  trees.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  either  Phyllactinia  suffulta,  or  Oidium  qucr- 
cinum,  but  more  closely  resembles  the  Oidium  form  of  the  American  mildew 
{Microsphwra  qucrcina).  The  origin  of  this  new  disease  is  unknown,  and  so 
far  no  general  remedy  for  it  has  been  discovered. 

The  dissemination  of  a  new  fun^rus  in  Italy,  **  the  white  disease  "  of  the 
oak,  C.  FuscHiNi  {Rivista  [Concgliano],  i.  scr.,  H  {1908),  No.  18,  pp.  424- 
426;  abs.  in  CcntbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  25  {1909),  No.  19-25,  p.  530).— The 
author  gives  the  various  localities  in  Italy  where  this  Oidium  disease  of  the 
oak  has  appeared.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  so  prevalent  in  some  regions  that 
not  a  single  young  oak  trefe  could  be  found  that  was  not  attacked  by  the  fungus. 
Witches'  brooms  and  branch  knots  on  stone  pine  (Pinus  cenibra),  K.  von 
TuBEUF  {Naturic.  Ztschr.  Forat  u.  Landw.,  8  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-12,  figs.  15).— 
The  author  claims  that  the  witches'  brooms,  galls,  and  knots  on  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  conifers  may  originate  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  mites, 
insect  larvae,  fungi,  and  bacteria.  It  is  stated  that  the  witches*  brooms  arising 
from  the  buds  on  P,  cembra  and  probably  those  on  /*.  montana  are  caused  by 
a  mite  {Eriophycs  ccmbrw)  and  not  by  the  mite  {Phytoptus  pini)  which  pro- 
duces the  branch  knots  on  P.  silvesins  and  P.  montana.  The  branch  knots  on 
P.  cembra  are  said  to  be  due  to  bacteria. 

A  new  lilac  disease,  H.  Klebahn  {Krankheitcn  des  Flicders.  Berlin,  1909, 
PP'  75,  figs.  45;  abs.  in  Bot.  Oaz.,  49  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  152,  153).— In  addition 
to  giving  an  account  of  the  more  common  fungi  occurring  on  lilacs  used  for 
winter  forcing  in  Europe,  the  author  describes  a  new  disease  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  attack  on  the  twigs  of  the  plants,  the  fungus  killing  them  for  a 
distance  of  several  internodes.  Usually  only  the  upper  internodes  are  killed, 
but  often  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  are  destroyed.  The  flower  buds  on  the 
infected  twigs  do  not  develop,  so  that  only  leafy  shoots  are  produced  from  the 
lower  uninjured  buds. 

it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  infection  occurs  while  the  plants  are 
in  storage.  A  study  of  the  cause  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  Phy- 
tophtkora  syringes,  a  species  closely  allied  to  P.  omnivora,  but  difTering  in  some 
of  its  morphological  and  biological  characters. 
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The  rot  of  chiysanthemum  flowers,  H.  Crepin  {Jour,  Hoc.  XaU  Hort.  France, 
4,  8cr.,  11  (1910),  Jan,,  pp.  5i-57).— The  author  divides  the  rot  into  2  kinds, 
heart  rot  or  that  which  destroys  the  receptacle,  due  to  nutrition  disturbances, 
and  the  rot  of  the  ligules  caused  mainly  by  a  fungus,  Botrytis  cinerea. 

From  extended  exi>eriment8  with  various  mixtures  of  fertilizers,  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  tliat  the  heart  rot  is  caused  by  the  impro|)er  use  of  fertlliiers 
in  attempting  to  force  the  size  of  the  heads.  The  compost,  according  to  the 
author,  should  have  more  lime  and  iH>tash  and  less  nitrogen  than  that  in  com- 
mon use  and  should  be  preiiared  from  1  to  2  years  prior  to  using.  In  tliis 
c^ase  the  plants  at  the  time  of  flowering  should  have  an  extra  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen, preferably  in  the  form  of  lime  nitrogen. 

An  entirely  different  treatment  is  recommended  for  the  rot  of  the  ligules.  as 
this  is  caused  by  the  siwres  of  the  fungus  falling  on  and  infecting  the  flowers 
during  the  blooming  period  when  the  atmosphere  is  humid.  When  conveni^it 
the  plants  siiould  l>e  put  under  a  closed  shelter  just  before  the  buds  o|»en.  If 
the  weather  is  damp,  tlie  buds  should  be  sprlnlcled  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  proi)ortl<m  of  2  gm.  of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  to  a  liter 
of  water,  and  vessels  containing  either  quicklime,  calcium  chlorid,  or  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime,  should  be  placed  among  the  plants  to  absorb  the  moisture.  If 
the  hy|KK*hlorite  of  lime  is  used.  It  will  also  give  off  oxidizing  fumes,  which 
are  claimed  to  l>e  injurious  to  the  development  of  the  fungus  and  yet  not  to 
damage  the  flowers.  If  the  fumes  are  too  disagreeable,  a  mixture  can  he  osed 
consisting  of  common  salt  1  kg.,  i)eroxid  of  manganese  200  gm.,  sulpliate  of  iron 
WK)  gm.,  nitrate  of  [xitash  5(H)  gm.,  and  i>owdered  ciiarcoal  1  kg.,  made  into  a 
thick  imste  with  water  and  gum  arable  and  then  molded  into  cones.  These 
when  lighted  will  disengage  oxidizing  fumes,  thus  protecting  the  plants. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOHOLOOY. 

The  zoologrical  record,  D.  Sharp  iZooU  Rcc,  f)  {1901),  pp.  A'/Z-h/oi/;  ^ 
(1908),  pp.  XII -\- 1395). — These  volumes  contain  the  usual  classified  bibliog- 
raphies covering  the  literature  relating  to  all  branches  of  zoology. 

While  the  literature  indexed  in  volume  44  is  mainly  that  of  1907.  entries 
for  1J)01-1SHK)  receive*!  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  previous  volume  are  includcJ. 
Similarly  volume  45  indexes  mainly  literature  issued  during  190S,  but  in  addi- 
tion wmio  entries  for  1JM)1-1(K)7. 

The  state  crop  pest  law  of  Louisiana  and  rules  and  re^rulations  of  the 
state  crop  pest  commission,  in  effect  November  1,  1909  (Crop  Pr^t  Com. 
La.  Circ,  iU,  pp.  JJS-2.'iO). — Tlie  regulations  of  the  crop  pest  commission  now 
in  force  have  been  brouglit  together  in  this  circular. 

Third  biennial  report  of  the  secretary  for  the  years  1908-9,  W.  Newkll 
(Crop  l*('Ht  Com.  La.  Bun.  Rpt.,  3  (1908-9),  pp.  XXIV).— \  reiK)rt  of  the  work 
of  the  year  on  the  Argentine  ant,  boll  weevil.  San  Jos^  scale,  and  other  insect 
I)eHt8. 

Nursery  inspection  in  North  Carolina,  F.  Sherman,  Jr.  (Jour.  Econ.  Eni.. 
2  (  n)09),  \o.  6,  pp.  382-38')),— This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  work  as  conducted 
In  North  Carolina. 

Insect  enemies  of  cantaloups,  cucumbers  and  related  plants,  R.  I.  Smith 
( Xorth  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  20.'),  pp.  3-^0,  figs.  /8).— In  this  bulletin  the  important 
Inswt  enemies  of  cucurbits  are  described  and  many  Illustrated  by  means  of 
original  photographs.  sununarlze<l  accounts  being  given  of  their  life  history 
and  habits,  and  of  i»reventlve  and  remedial  measures.  The  i)ests  thus  consid- 
eretl  include  cutworms,  the  strli)ed  cucumber  beetle,  cucuml)er  flea  beetle 
(Epiirix    cucumcns),    12-8iK)tted    Diabrotica    (D.    IZ-punctaia) ,    squash   lady 
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beetle,  melon  aphis,  squash  bug,  horneil  squash  bug  {Anaaa  armiger),  banded 
leaf -footed  plant  bug  {Lcptogloasus  phyllopus),  northern  leaf-footed  plant  bug 
(/>.  opposituft),  squash  borer,  pickle  worm  and  melon  worm  (Diaphania  hya- 
lin4*ata). 

Com  pests,  H.  Gabman  (Kentuoky  8ta.  BuL  1^5,  pp.  291-298), — Brief  popu- 
lar accounts  are  given  of  the  more  lmi)ortant  insect  pests  of  corn,  including  the 
com  root  aphis,  com  leaf  aphis,  chinch  bug,  southern  com  rootworm,  cut- 
worms, wireworms,  grasshoppers,  green  June  bug,  sugar-cane  borer  {Ligyms 
rngiceps),  army  worm  and  com  earworm.  Two  species  of  mice  are  said  to  be 
common  and  to  cause  injury  in  the  corn  fields  of  Kentucky,  namely  Pcromyscus 
michiganensis  and  Microtus  pitictorum. 

Notes  on  two  insects  found  on  com,  R.  L.  Websteb  {Jour,  Econ,  Ent,,  2 
{t909)y  No.  6t  p,  4^^)' — Hcmerocampa  Icucostigmu  and  Aphis  sctariw  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  in  Iowa  feeding  on  the  corn  plant. 

Notes  on  the  injurious  scale  insects  and  mealy  bugs  of  Egypt,  together 
with  other  insect  pests  and  fungi,  with  notes  on  the  methods  of  prevention 
and  remedies,  W.  Draper  {Cairo,  1907,  pp.  28,  pis.  16). — Following  a  brief 
Introduction  and  an  account  of  remedies,  the  author  considers  at  some  length 
the  scale  and  other  insects  common  in  Egyi)tian  gardens  (pp.  7-22).  Twenty-five 
sfiecies  of  coccids  are  noted,  of  which  Aonidiii  gland ulosa  from  acacia  and 
Sph<rrococcus  draperi  from  the  date  palm  (both  named  by  Xewstead)  are  new 
to  science.  A  list  of  27  other  known  African  species  of  scale  i)est8,  prepared  by 
R.  Newstead,  is  also  included,  of  which  the  most  destructive  are  the  red-8i)otted 
scale  {Aspidiotus  ficus)  which  attacks  foliage  of  all  of  the  citrus  or  orange 
family,  the  different  kinds  of  Fid,  palms,  etc.,  and  the  Akee  fringed  scale 
{Asterolecanium  pustulans),  a  most  destructive  siiecles  which  attacks  the 
branches  of  the  fig,  oleander,  mulberry,  plum,  and  a  number  of  other  plants. 
Other  insects  considered  are  the  Egyptian  cotton  worm  {Prodcnia  littoralis) ; 
a  species  of  thrlps  which  Injures  the  foliage  of  vines,  bitter  oranges,  limes, 
lebbek,  crotons,  etc.;  a  red  spider  (probably  Trtranyrhus  tclarius),  which 
injures  cotton,  the  Casuarina  wood-borer  {Sino.rylon  sp.),  a  destructive  leaf- 
eating  weevil  {Otiorhynchus  sp.)  which  has  Injured  roses,  the  lebbek  beetle 
{Xystroi'cra  globosa),  the  sunt  caterpillar  {Gartropacha  acaciw),  an  aphid;  a 
small  pointed-shell  snail  (Cochlirclla  harbara)  which  injures  lebbek,  Casuarina, 
and  other  trees;  the  African  cotton  stalner  {Oxycarenus  hyalinipcnnis),  and 
the  small  bollworm  {Stagmatophora  grossypicUa) . 

Three  8i>ecle8  of  Eg>'ptlan  fungi  mentioned  (pp.  22-24)  are  (Jraphiola  phtrni- 
cuft,  which  attacks  the  date  palm,  Altcrnaria  violw  the  cause  of  the  violet  leaf 
disease,  and  Pucrinia  carthami  which  Is  common  In  l'pi)er  Egypt  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Saf  flower  {Carthamus  tinvtorius). 

It  has  been  found  that  In  irrigated  fields  the  Egj'ptlan  cotton  worm  {Prodcnia 
littoralis)  can  be  destroyed  by  allowing  the  cotton  to  wilt  from  dryness,  when 
the  worms,  which,  after  hatching  on  the  leaves,  lower  themselves  to  the  ground 
and  remain  under  the  soil,  fee<llug  chiefly  at  night,  are  destroyed  by  the  heat  of 
the  unshaded  ridges,  the  temperature  of  which  often  rises  to  120-130°  F.  Other 
insect  i)e8ts  which  attack  cotton  cultivateil  in  Egypt  are  the  Eg>'i)tian  bollworm 
(Earias  insulana),  the  small  bollworm  ititagmatophora  grossipieHa),  cotton 
cutworm  {Agrotis  yp'iilon),  green  cotton  worm  {Caradrina  cxigna),  the  cotton 
Btainer  {Oxycarenus  halinpcnnis),  and  a  species  of  retl  spider. 

Damage  to  gardens,  ro(»keries,  etc.,  is  often  canseil  by  the  Egj'ptlan  field-rat. 
Arvicanthis  nilotif'us^  which  burrows  In  the  soil  and  lawns,  and  also  destroys 
the  tender  shoots  of  young  bamboo  and  other  plants.  By  the  introduction  of 
large  rough  scale  tree-climbing  lizards  (Agama  fftcUio),  common  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Alexandria  and  the  coast,  the  government  gardens  at  Delta  Barrage 
have  been  cleared  of  this  i)est. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Ceratitis,  Anastrepha,  and  Dacas, 
M.  Brazi  {BoL  Lab,  Zool.  Gen,  e  Agr.  R.  t^cuola  Sup,  Agr.  Portici,  3  (1909),  pp. 
27,i-31S,  figs.  4). — A  list  is  given  of  the  sjiecies  of  each  genus  with  their  distribu- 
tion and  tables  for  seimratiou.  Eighteen  si)ecies  are  recorded  as  belonging  to 
Ceratitis,  19  to  Anastrepha,  and  07  to  Dacus.  An  extensive  bibliography  is 
ai)[)ended. 

New  genera  and  species  of  North  American  Corrodentia,  G.  Endeblei5 
(lioL  Lab,  Zool,  Gen.  v  Agr,  R.  Scuola  tiup.  Agr,  Portici,  3  (190V),  pp,  S29-S39, 
figff*  i). — Three  genera  and  6  si)efies,  including  2  uiyrmecophilous  forms  (J/yr- 
mocfjdipnvlla  upiera  n.  g.,  n.  sp.  from  the  nest  of  Lcptothorax  nititi^  and  Troc- 
ten  prenolepidiif  n.  sp.,  from  the  nest  of  Prenolvpis  imparts  in  California),  are 
descrilMHl  as  new. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thysanoptera,  P.  Bukfa  (BoL 
iMb,  Zool,  Grn,  r  Agr.  R,  Hvuola  Sup.  Agr,  Portici,  3  (1900),  pp,  J93-196,  fig*. 
3). — Two  genera  of  Tubulifera  are  erected  for  2  new  8i)ecies. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Italian  Lachnini,  (1.  del  Guescio 
(Rcdia,  5  (1908),  A'o.  2,  pp,  173-359,  ph,  U,  figs,  ^i).— The  morphology,  classifi- 
cution,  general  biology,  and  wonomic  imiwrtance  of  the  genera  Trama,  Stoma- 
phis,  Dryaphis,  I^chnus,  I^cbnlella,  and  Eulachnus,  which  comiKJse  this  tribe 
of  plant  lict*  are  considered.-  Tables  are  given  for  the  seitaration  of  the  8i>edes 
and  numerous  iK»n  drawings  are  includ(?d. 

Plant  louse  notes,  family  Aphididas,  C.  P.  Gillette  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent„  i 
(1909),  \o.  6,  pp,  SSo-^SS,  fig,  J). — Notes  are  given  on  the  oecurr«ice  of  a 
number  of  species  of  aphids  of  the  subfamily  I^chninae. 

A  new  enemy  of  the  Florida  orange,  E.  A.  Back  (Jour,  Econ.  En4„  2 
(1909),  Xo.  6,  pp,  JiiS,  ^i9). — An  account  of  the  occurrence  of  Alvyrodcs  houmrdi 
In  injurious  numbers  on  orange  trees  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  U.,  22,  p.  2M). 

The  San  Jos6  scale. — Some  sprays  for  its  control,  C.  G.  Woodbury  (Indi- 
ana Hta.  Bui,  138,  pp,  7o-86,  figs.  7). — Following  a  brief  introductory  account 
of  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  author  reiK>rts  ui)on  the  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  a  number  of  insecticides  during  the  years  1907,  1008,  and  19()9.  All  of 
these,  with  the  exc(»ption  of  some  tests  with  kerosene,  were  applied  during 
March,  examinations  l)eing  made  hi'  early  June  and  again  in  the  fall. 

Hammond's  arsenattnl  i)etroleum  emulsion  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
hot  water  was  used  on  Ben  Davis  ai)ple  trees  with  but  little  beneficial  eflfect. 
(Yude  oil  was  thoroughly  effiH-tive  in  Icilling  the  scale,  but  the  risks  of  injury 
are  consi<lered  too  great  to  warrant  its  use.  Hammond's  Horicum,  a  prepara- 
tion of  lime,  sulphur,  and  other  materials,  was  used  at  a  dilution  of  1  to  15,  but 
its  action  was  not  decided  enough  to  warrant  its  recommendation  as  a  si>ray 
material.  Kerosene  emulsion,  1:9,  and  1:4,  made  with  naphtha  soap  and 
cold  water  was  used  late  in  the  spring,  when  the  leaves  were  partly  grown. 
The  young  apple  leaves  were  not  seriously  Injuretl  by  the  weaker  spray,  but  on 
comparing  with  the  unsi)rayed  checks,  no  effect  on  the  scale  was  apparent 
The  stronger  emulsion  killed  the  scale  and  the  young  foliage  as  well.  Gras- 
selli's  lime  sul|)hur,  1: 11,  was  usetl  (m  30  trees,  20  of  which  were  freed  from 
the  scale,  2  were  slightly  infested,  and  on  2  the  scale  was  quite  plentiful  when 
the  troths  were  examinetl  in  June.  This  material  at  the  dilution  used  is 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  homemade  solution  in  effectiveness.  Rex  lime 
sulphur,  1:11,  was  uschI  on  i»each  and  apple  trees  in  comparison  with  the 
homemade  lime  sulphur.  Both  were  effective,  only  an  occasional  live  scale 
being  found  in  October,  following  the  March  spraying  of  several  hundred 
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peach  trees.  The  results  on  apple  trees  In  1908  were  also  satisfactory  and 
practically  alike  for  both  materials.  Bogart's  sulphur  compound  used  on  34 
trees  appeared  to  have  l)een  without  effect.  Target  brand,  1 :  20,  was  used 
effectively  on  60  trees.  The  June  examination  showed  55  trees  being  prac- 
tically free  from  scale,  and  the  infestation  being  slight  on  the  remainder  and 
confined  to  crotches  where  it  is  thought  that  but  little  material  could  penetrate, 
Hammond*8  Thrip  Juice,  used  at  a  strength  of  1 : 1,000,  was  ineffective.  Cooper 
&  Nephews'  spraying  fluid,  an  oil  spray  of  great  spreading  power,  used  on 
plum  trees  at  a  strength  of  1 :  100,  was  also  without  beneficial  effect. 

The  author  considers  homemade  lime  sulphur  to  be  as  effective  as  any  mate- 
rial that  can  be  recommended. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledg^e  of  the  Coccidsd  of  Italy,  G.  Leonabdi 
{Bol.  Lah.  Zool,  Qcn,  e  Agr,  R.  Scuola  Sup,  Agr,  Portici,  1  (1907-8),  pp,  135-169, 
fiffs.  61;  Ann.  id.  Scuola  Sup,  Agr,  Portici,  2,  scr.,  7  (1007),  pp,  57,  figs.  61),— 
Two  genera  (Micrococcus  and  Macrocerococcus),  6  species,  and  2  varieties  are 
described  in  this  paper  as  new  to  science. 

A  second  contribution  to  the  knowledgre  of  the  Coccidsd  of  Italy,  G.  Leon- 
ASDi  (Bot.  Lab.  Zool,  Oen.  e  Agr,  R,  Scuola  Sup,  Agr,  Portici,  3  (1909),  pp,  150- 
192,  figs,  6J^;  Ann,  R,  Scuola  Sup,  Agr,  Portici,  2,  ser,,  8  (t908),  pp.  U^  figs. 
64 ) . — Fifteen  species  and  1  variety,  representing  9  genera,  are  described  as  new 
to  science  In  this  second  paper. 

[Papers  on  the  Coccidas],  G.  Leonabdi  (Bol.  Lab,  Zool.  Gen.  e  Agr.  R,  Scuola 
Sup.  Agr,  Portici,  1  (1907-8),  pp,  65-134,  figs,  71).— Four  papers  relating  to  the 
Coccid«  are  here  presented.  In  the  first  2  new  8i>ecie8  are  described;  in  the 
second  the  species  t>elonglng  to  the  genus  Jjeucaspis  are  considered,  2  new  sub- 
genera being  described;  in  the  third  7  species  occurring  on  the  island  of  Java 
are  described  as  new ;  while  in  the  fourth  an  account  is  given  of  Aonidiella 
auranti,  a  species  new  to  Italy. 

Further  information  on  Diaspis  pentagrona  and  methods  of  control,  G. 
Leonabdi  (Bol,  Lab,  Zool,  Gen,  e  Agr,  R,  Scuola  Sup.  Agr,  Portici,  3  (1909), 
pp.  12-21;  Ann.  R,  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  2.  ser,,  8  (/908),  pp,  12).— This 
account  includes  a  list  of  26  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc..  which  serve  as  food 
plants  for  D,  pentagona  in  Italy.  A  list  Is  also  given  of  the  food  plants  of  this 
species  in  other  countries. 

The  identity  and  synonymy  of  some  of  our  soft  scale  insects,  J.  G.  San- 
debs  (Jour,  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909),  No,  6,  pp.  428-448,  pis.  ;^).— Variations  in  size, 
color  and  vestlture,  together  with  the  fact  that  many,  and  especially  the  earlier, 
entomologists  have  supposed  that  such  sedentary  insects  as  coccids  could  not 
live  on  different  food  plants,  particularly  if  the  hosts  belong  to  different  genera, 
have  led  to  a  large  synonymy.  In  this  paper  the  author  deals  briefly  with  the 
synonymy  of  the  more  common  8i)ecies  occurring  In  this  country,  occasionally 
referring  to  their  distribution  in  foreign  countries.  The  species  thus  considered 
are  the  greenhouse  orthezla  (Orthezia  insignis),  pit-uiaking  oak  scale  (Astero- 
lecanium  variolosum),  long-tailed  mealy  bug  (Pseudoi^tcvus  adonidum),  citrus 
mealybug,  cottony  maple  scale  (Pulvinaria  vitis  [=innumerahilis]),  the  cottony 
maple  leaf  scale  (P,  acrricola),  tessellated  scale  (Eucalymnatus  tcsHellatus), 
Boft  scale,  long  soft  scale  (Coccus  elongatus),  hemispherical  scale,  olive  scale, 
black  scale  (Saissetia  nigra),  Enroi)eau  peach  scale  (Lrcanium  persicw), 
frosted  scale  (L,  pruinosum),  hickory  lecanlum  (L.  carper),  European  fruit 
lecanlum  (L.  corni),  oak  lecanlum  (L.  quercifcx),  globular  scale  (L,  prunastri), 
terrapin  scale  (L,  nigrofasciatum),  tulip  soft  scale  (Toumeyella  liriodendri) , 
and  the  magnolia  scale. 
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Corn  aarworm,  T.  J.  Headlex  (Kansas  8ta,  Circ.  7,  pp.  6).— It  l«  estimated 
tliat  during  the  years  1908-0,  not  less  than  3^  per  cent  of  the  com  Kansas 
should  have  produced  went  to  feed  com  earworms.  In  the  fields  about  Man- 
hattan from  60  to  100  iier  cent  of  the  ears  were  infested  in  1908  and  1909, 
and  throughout  the  State  about  50  per  cent.  Elxamination  of  nearly  a  tboa- 
sand  injured  ears  showed  al>out  10  per  cent  of  the  tip  kemels  destroyed,  eqai?- 
a  lent  to  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  corn  on  the  ears. 

Additional  injury  was  caused  through  the  entrance  of  molds  and  bacterii, 
for  the  growth  of  which  the  excrement  fumishes  a  medium.  Unpublififaed 
feeding  tests  at  the  station  also  indicate  that  certain  species  of  fungi  foond 
in  the  excrement  from  worms  have  produced  in  horses  well  marked  cases  of 
blind  staggers.  A  brief  account  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pest 
follows. 

The  investigations  show  that  40  per  cent  of  the  injury  by  these  worms  can  be 
avoided.  Experiments  of  the  last  2  years  indicate  that  practically  none  of  tlie 
pup«  winter  in  the  soil  of  weed  patches  and  alfalfa  fields  about  Manhattan, 
and  as  garden  patches  are  small,  it  appears  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  pupte 
winter  in  the  soil  of  infested  com  fields.  Plowing  such  fields  5  or  6  in.  deep  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter  destroyed  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  overwinter- 
ing pupae.  Since  the  moth  is  a  strong  filer,  it  is  important  that  growers  cooper- 
ate in  dealing  with  the  |)e8t.  Other  things  being  equal,  late  planted  com  suf- 
fered more  severely  tlian  that  which  was  planted  early,  this  difference  being 
due  to  the  fact  tliat  late  planted  com  was  in  its  most  attractive  stage  (in 
sillc)  during  the  time  the  third  and  largest  brood  of  moths  was  on  the  wing, 
while  the  early  planted  com  had  finished  silking  by  the  time  the  mass  of  this 
brood  was  ready  to  emerge.  Com  planted  May  1  experienced  about  40  per 
cent  less  damage  than  corn  planted  June  15  or  later,  33  to  35  per  cent  less 
than  that  planted  June  1,  and  16  to  20  per  cent  less  than  that  planted  May  15. 
While  the  variety  of  corn  which  requires  the  less  time  to  mature  showed  the 
smallest  amount  of  injury,  the  difference  was  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  worth 
considering. 

The  codling  moth  and  how  to  control  it  by  spraying,  E.  D.  SiLKDEisoif 
(A>u?  Hampshire  8ta,  Bui  143,  pp.  61-106,  figs.  25).— The  information  gained 
in  investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  758)  Is  here  brought  together 
in  i)opular  form.  The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  moth  are  first  considered, 
followed  by  an  account  of  spraying  experiments  conducted  during  1906,  1907, 
and  1908.  The  care  of  the  orchard  in  dealing  with  the  i^est  is  also  discussed 
and  directions  given  for  spraying. 

During  1909,  cooperative  demonstration  experiments  In  spraying  were  made 
at  several  places,  from  10  to  20  trees  being  sprayed  on  each  farm  by  the 
station  representative.  The  owner*8  reports  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
orchards  thus  sprayed  are  quoted  from. 

A  postal  card  census  of  the  extent  of  spraying  In  1909,  taken  through  select- 
men and  the  grange,  showed  that  out  of  111  towns  reporting,  there  were  71  In 
which  one  or  more  persons  sprayed,  while  in  40  no  spraying  was  done.  The 
experience  of  those  who  sprayed  Is  presented. 

The  bulletin  closes  with  accounts  by  a  number  of  growers  of  the  resnlts 
obtained  from  spraying. 

Notes  on  the  parasites  of  the  Satamiidn,  W.  F.  Fiske  and  W.  R  THOvr- 
80N  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  450-460).— During  the  course  of 
work  with  parasites  of  the  gipsy,  and  brown-tall  moths  In  1908-9,  collections 
were  made  In  eastern  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire  of  the 
COCO0U9  of  8amia  cecropia,  a  total  of  370  being  collected.    The  parasitism  i« 
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compared  with  that  observed  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  In  collections  made  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Long  Island,  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20»  p.  953). 

Of  the  370  pupae  151  were  found  to  be  healthy,  123  were  parasitized,  and  96 
were  dead  but  not  parasitized.  A  comparison  of  those  collected  in  the  two 
States  shows  that  while  the  percentage  of  dead  from  other  causes  than  para- 
sitism remained  nearly  constant,  the  parasitism  in  New  Hampshire  was  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  that  in  Massachusetts.  Enormous  variations  in  para- 
sitism were  found  in  different  lots  from  the  same  town  or  from  towns  closely 
adjacent. 

Observations  were  also  made  of  the  parasitism  of  997  cocoons  of  Calloaamia 
promethea  and  of  40  of  Telea  polyphemus,  which  were  collected  at  the  same 
time.  The  number  and  percentage  of  cocoons  parasitized  by  the  several  species 
of  imrasites  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Parasitism   of  cocoons  of  native   silktcomM  collected  in  Massachusetts  and 
Neto  Hampshire  during  1908-9, 


Spedes  of  parasite. 


Opkkm  maeruTum 

8pUocTfpiu»  extremis. 
Tkerttma  fulteteem . . . 
Dtfiodd*  omnivoTim*.. 

7WJtfmK(7)sp 

Aduetoneurajrenchii.. 

Total 


C.  promethea. 


Number. 
326 
109 

4 


Percent. 

32.7 

10.9 

.4 


.5 


S.  eecropia. 


Number. 
27 
4 


123 


Percent. 
7.3 
1.1 


.6 
12.4 
11.9 


33.2 


T.  polpphemut. 


Number. 

4 
1 


Percent. 
10.0 
2,0 


2.5 


15.0 


It  is  considered  quite  possible  that  parasitism  of  the  eggs  is  at  times  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  control  of  these  moths.  It  is  also  concluded  from  lim- 
ited observations  that,  the  parasites  of  the  immature  caterpillars  outranlc  in 
importance  those  which  attack  the  larger  caterpillars  and  pupre.  The  inter- 
relation of  the  primary  parasites  and  the  secondary  parasites  of  these  species 
are  also  considered. 

Contributions  to  the  biolocry  of  Pieris  brassica  and  some  of  its  parasites 
and  hyperparasites,  G.  Martelli  (BoL  Lah.  Zool,  Gen.  e  Agr,  R.  Scuola  Sup, 
Agr.  Portici,  1  {1907-8),  pp.  170-22^,  figs.  12;  Ann,  R.  Scuola  Sup,  Agr.  Portici, 
2.  ser„  7  (1907),  pp,  57,  figs,  12), — In  this  paper  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
parasites  and  hyperparasites  of  P.  hrassiew. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledgre  of  Dicraneura  vinula  and  some  of  its 
parasites,  G.  Martelli  (BoL  Lab.  Zool.  Gen,  e  Agr.  R,  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici, 
3  (1909),  pp.  2S9-260,  figs,  /i).— Studies  of  the  bionomics  of  1).  vinula  are  re- 
ported. Notes  on  Encyrtun  vinulw  and  Eupelmus  sp.  which  attaclc  the  eggs 
and  Paniscus  testaeeus  which  attacks  the  larva*  are  included,  and  a  list  is 
given  of  16  other  parasites  of  the  moth  which  have  been  recorded  by  various 
authors.    A  bibliography  of  43  titles  is  api)ended. 

Kotes  on  fruit  flies,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  (Estac.  Cent,  Agron,  [Cuba]  Rpt.  (Eng- 
lish Ed,),  2  (1905-1909),  pt.  2,  pp,  117-121,  pi.  i).— The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
(Ilalterophora  capitata)  and  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  (Trypeta  ludens)  are  the 
species  noted. 

A  new  species  of  Asphondylia  which  attacks  the  lupine,  F.  Silvestbi  (Bol. 
1Mb.  Zool,  Gen,  e  Agr.  R,  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portiei,  S  (1909),  pp.  3-tl,  figs,  11; 
Ann.  R,  Scuola  Sup,  Agr.  Portici,  2.  ser,,  8  (190H),  pp,  11,  figs,  11).— A  new 
cecldomyid,  the  larva  of  which  has  been  found  to  injure  the  pod  of  Lupinus 
aibus  near  Nola,  Italy,  is  described  as  Asphondlyia  lupini.    Its  life  history, 
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habits,  and  injury  are  briefly  set  forth.  Notes  are  included  upon  2  parasites, 
Eurytoma  dentata  and  Pseudocatolaccus  aspfwndyliWj  which  have  been  fomd 
to  attack  it 

niustrations  of  African  blood-suckingr  flies,  other  than  mosquitoes  and 
tsetse  flies,  E.  E.  Austen  (London:  Brit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1909,  pp.  XF+2J1, 
pl8.  13,  figs.  3;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  82  {1909),  No.  2096,  pp.  2ji,  2J^; 
Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  13  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  607,  608). — Chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  Chlronomidse ;  the  Psyschodidae,  including  an  account  of  tbe 
Phlebotomus  papatasii  which  transmits  the  three-day  fever  of  Dalmatia;  the 
Simulidffi;  Tabanidse  with  the  four  principal  genera — ^Tabanns,  Hsematopota, 
Pangonia,  and  Chrysops;  the  Muscidse;  the  Hippoboscidse ;  and  geographical 
lists,  resj)ectlvely. 

A  catalosrue  of  the  Coleoptera  (Coleopterorum  Catalogus.  Berlin,  1910,  pt9. 
1,  pp.  11;  2,  pp.  32;  3,  pp.  80;  4,  pp.  1^4).—- Part  1  of  this  catalogue,  which  talces 
up  the  Rhysodidfe,  was  prepared  by  R.  Gestro ;  part  2,  taking  up  the  Nilionidie, 
Othniidae,  iEgialitidte,  Petriidae  and  Lagriidap,  and  part  3,  the  Alledulidie,  are 
by  F.  Borchmann ;  and  part  4,  containing  the  Ipidae,  is  by  M.  Hagedom. 

The  hibernation  of  the  boll  weevil  in  central  Louisiana,  W.  Newell  and 
M.  S.  Dougherty  (Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  31,  pp.  163-219,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— An 
investigation  of  the  hibernation  of  the  boll  weevil  extending  from  September 
15,  1908,  to  July  15,  1909,  and  conducted  at  Mansura,  Avoyelles  Parish,  Ijl,  is 
here  reported  in  detail.  The  results  and  conclusions  have  been  summarized  by 
the  authors  as  follows: 

**  Out  of  16,281  adult  boll  weevils  confined  in  the  16  cages,  3^60,  or  20.63  per 
cent  lived  through  the  winter  successfully.  Destruction  of  all  cotton  plants 
before  October  15  resulted  in  only  3  per  cent  of  the  weevils  surviving  tbe 
winter.  Letting  the  cotton  plants  stand  in  the  field  until  about  Christmas  re- 
sulted in  over  40  per  cent  of  the  weevils  living  through  the  winter  to  attack  the 
next  crop.  It  was  found  that  starvation  of  the  boll  weevils  before  they  entered 
hibernation  in  fall  was  more  effective  in  causing  their  death  than  was  cold  or 
wet  weather  during  the  winter.  The  average  time  that  the  weevils  remained  in 
hibernation  was  159  days.  The  extreme  length  of  time  that  any  weevil  lived 
without  food,  while  in  hibernation,  was  255  days,  or  8i  mouths.  When  the  cotton 
plants  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  fields  until  killed  by  cold,  the  average  weevil 
has  to  go  without  food  for  only  about  94  days.  When  cotton  plants  are  de- 
stroyed before  October  12  the  average  weevil  must  go  over  6  months  without  food 
or  starve  to  death.  Early  destruction  of  the  cotton  plants  results  in  starvatio»i 
of  hordes  of  boll  weevils.  Moss  on  the  forest  trees  was  found  to  shelter  an  enor- 
mous number  of  boll  weevils  during  the  winter.  Of  the  weevils  that  spent  the 
winter  in  Spanish  moss,  38  per  cent  lived  through  the  winter.  Of  those  hibernat- 
ing in  average  materials  only  20  per  cent  lived  through.  Boll  weevils  passing 
the  winter  in  moss  emerged  from  hibernation  much  later  than  those  hiliemating 
in  other  materials.  Moss-covered  trees  near  the  cotton  field  increase  weevil 
Infestation.  The  length  of  time  that  the  weevils  live  after  leaving  hibernation 
in  spring  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problems  of  poisoning  the  weevil  and 
of  when  to  plant  the  crop  to  best  advantage.  The  average  overwintering  boll 
weevil  lived  10.7  days  after  leaving  winter  quarters.  The  maximum  length  of 
life,  after  leaving  hibernation,  was  44  days." 

The  authors  consider  these  results  to  be  indicative  of  the  weevil's  hibernat- 
ing habits  in  most  of  the  alluvial  territory  in  the  Mississippi,  Red  River,  Bla<* 
River,  and  Ouachita  valleys  of  Louisiana,  as  Mansura  has  practically  the  same 
prevailing  temperatures,  elevation,  and  rainfall. 

Experiments  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  as  a  practical  boll  weevil 
poison,  W.  Newell  and  G.  D.  Smith  (Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ  33,  pp.  252-333, 
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pL  1,  figs.  3;  ahs.  in  Jour,  Econ,  EnU,  3  (1910),  Xo,  2,  pp.  255-255).— The  en- 
couraging results  obtained  from  cage  experiments  witli  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  during  the  spring  of  1908  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1150),  led 
the  authors  to  Inaugurate  field  tests.  Small  fields  of  cotton  in  a  number  of 
localities  were  treated  with  the  poison  during  the  early  summer  of  1908,  but 
most  of  these  were  destroyed  by  overfiows,  etc.  One  series  of  experiments  at 
Mansfield,  however,  was  carried  out  and  is  here  reported. 

On  May  28,  |>owdered  arsenate  of  lead  was  applied  to  approximately  one-half 
of  a  9-acre  field  by  means  of  a  Champion  dust  sprayer,  1  lb.  per  acre  being 
used  and  pains  being  taken  to  force  the  powder  well  into  the  buds  and  terminal 
leaves.  Careful  counts,  made  on  July  0,  of  infested  squares  and  bolls  in  the 
poisoned  and  nonpoisoned  plats  did  not  indicate  any  pronounced  advantage  In 
the  poisoned  plat,  but  when  the  cotton  was  picked  5,068  lbs.  was  taken  from  the 
poisoned  plat  of  4.83  acres,  against  4,682  lbs.  from  the  nonpoisoned  plat  of 
4.712  acres. 

In  experiments  with  a  liquid  spray  of  lead  arsenate  the  gain  was  found  to 
be  too  small  to  justify  the  expense.  In  order  to  determine  whether  any  con- 
siderable number  of  weevils  could  be  killed  when  squares  and  bolls  were  present 
on  the  plants,  cage  experiments  with  powdered  arsenate  were  made  during  July 
and  August  in  a  field  near  Alexandria.  The  percentage  of  weevils  killed  by  the 
arsenate  on  fruiting  cotton 'was  considerably  smaller  than  the  percentage  killed 
on  small  cotton  in  the  budding  stage,  but  the  outcome  of  these  experiments 
indicated  that  something  might  be  accomplished  by  continuing  the  applications 
of  powdered  arsenate  for  a  time  after  the  first  squares  appear  on  the  plants  in 
spring.  These  results  led  to  exi>erimeuts  during  1909,  8  at  Lakeland,  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish,  1  at  Woodside,  Avoyelles  Parish,  2  at  Shaw,  Concordia  Parish, 
and  1  at  Mansfield,  De  Soto  Parish.  All  of  the  field  experiments  were  located 
in  localities  where  conditions  were  thought  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  weevils, 
in  order  that  the  poison  could  be  given  the  severest  possible  test.  The  various 
experiments  are  described  in  detail;  i)owdered  arsenate  of  lead  was  used  in  all, 
being  applied  by  means  of  the  Champion  dust  gun.  The  results  have  been 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Summary  of  field  experiments  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead. 


Experiment. 


Mansfield,  1906... 
Lakeland  A,  1909. 
Lakeland  B,  1909. 
Lakeland  C,  1909. 
Lakeland  D,  1900 
Lakeland  E,  1909. 
Lakeland  F,  1909. 
Lakeland  0, 1909. 
Lakeland  H,  1909. 
Woodside,  1909... 

Shaw  A,  1909 

Shaw  B,  1909 

Maittfield,1909... 


Total 

amount  of 

Cost  of 

arsenate 

poisoning 

used  per 

per  acre. 

acre. 

Pounds. 

1.0 

$0.42 

2.2 

.04 

4.7 

1.33 

7.0 

2.02 

10.6 

2.9(; 

14.5 

3.99 

23.3 

6.10 

51.0 

12.99 

60.8 

12.94 

44.0 

11.41 

48.0 

12.39 

2«..5 

0.8S 

17.0 

4.54 

Yield  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre. 


Poisoned 
cotton  plat. 


Pounds. 

1,049.0 
246.3 
485.7 
208.7 
072. 7 
342.9 
281.7 
392.0 
198.0 
533.7 
092. 7 
1,107.5 
1,255.3 


Check  plat 


Pounds. 
993.0 
82.1 
180.3 
1G1.6 
127.9 
103.1 
79.8 
76.0 


130.2 
342. 5 
567.2 
807.1 


Net  profit 
per  acre. 


12.00 
7.34 

13.65 
.27 

23.54 
7.60 
3.63 
2.35 
7.07 
8.16 
4.68 

22.32 

17.22 


In  practically  every  instance  where  the  iMiwderetl  arsenate  was  applied  with 
a  Champion  dust  gun  in  the  right  manner,  the  right  amount,  and  at  the  right 
time,  the  outcome  was  profitable.    As  is  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  highest 
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net  profit  was  obtained  from  plats  in  wliicb  5  applications  were  made.  "*  It  is 
not  impossible  that  among  the  earliest  maturing  varieties  there  are  some  with 
which  the  use  of  the  powdered  lead  arsenate  will  prove  more  profitable  tban 
with  others.  In  the  experiments  at  Lalceland,  where  conditions  in  all  plats 
(with  one  exception)  were  practically  alilce,  there  was  a  marlced  differ«ice  in 
the  increased  production  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  powder  on  different  varie- 
ties. Thus  the  exi)eriment  with  Peebles  Chosen  showed  a  profit  of  but  27  ctsi 
an  acre  from  the  use  of  the  arsenate,  while  the  Rublee  Antiboll  Weevil  cotton. 
In  the  plat  adjoining,  showed  a  profit  of  $23.54  per  acre  from  its  use.  Whether 
the  variety  of  cotton  had  anything  to  do  with  this  marked  difference  in  the  re- 
sults of  poisoning  we  are  unable  to  say,  having  no  other  experiments  with  either 
of  these  varieties."  Other  factors  mentioned  as  operating  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  amount  of  cotton  made  by  the  use  of  this  {loison  include  fertilizers, 
character  of  soil,  rains,  heat,  parasites,  and  other  cotton  insects. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  5  applications, 
made  from  5  to  7  days  apart,  the  first  to  be  made  at  the  time  the  first  squares 
form.  Following  the  first  and  second  applications  of  from  2  to  21  lbs.  per  acre, 
the  amount  of  arsenate  should  be  increased  until  at  the  fifth  from  4  to  7  Ite. 
per  acre  should  be  used.  The  authors  consider  the  Icey  to  success  to  lie  in  get- 
ting the  poison  with  force  into  every  terminal  bud,  into  every  blossom,  and  into 
the  involucre  of  every  square  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  price  paid  for  poison, 
cost  of  labor,  and  the  marlcet  price  received  for  lint  and  seed  all  go  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  profit  or  loss  following  the  use  of  the  arsenate. 

An  experiment  conducted  in  midsummer  at  Baton  Rouge  is  thought  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  trying  to  attack  the  boll  weevils  with  the  arsenate  of  lead 
late  in  the  season.    Experiments  made  by  private  parties  are  also  considered. 

The  review  Is  by  E.  D.  Sanderson. 

Additional  notes  upon  the  breeding  of  the  coffee-bean  weevil,  E.  S.  Tuckeb 
{Jour.  Econ,  Ent.,  2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  575-58/ ) .—Observations  of  the  coffee- 
bean  weevil  made  since  the  i^aper  previously  noted  (K  S.  R.,  21,  p.  653)  was 
submitted  for  publication,  are  reported. 

The  species  has  been  found  to  breed  in  cornstalks  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  without  interruption,  although  a  large  mortality  of  all  stages  is 
apjmrently  caused  by  cold  weather.  In  August  the  weevil  was  found  breeding 
In  green  cornstalks  at  Alexandria,  La.  As  the  attacks  occur  more  commonly 
on  leaves  than  stalks,  the  author  concludes  that  the  weevils  first  breed  in  the 
base  of  the  leaves  and  later  attack  the  Joints,  probably  as  each  in  turn  begins 
to  dry.  Stalks  examined  on  August  3  were  in  a  green  sappy  condition,  some 
still  having  fresh,  green  leaves  although  no  leaves  were  found  attacked  except 
dried  ones.  One-half  of  the  cornstalks  examined  at  Matsura,  La.,  in  March 
were  injured  and  old  cornfields  examined  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  the  same  month 
showed  some  10  per  cent  of  the  stalks  to  have  been  attacked.  Field  observations 
have  failed  to  bring  out  any  definite  evidence  that  green  cotton  bolls  are  at- 
tacked. A  species  of  mite  found  attacking  the  pup»  has  been  identified  as 
Tyroglyphus  breviccps 

An  annotated  list  is  given  of  the  literature  consulted. 

Pai>er8  on  cereal  and  forage  insects. — The  clover  root  curculio,  V.  L.  Wil- 
DEBMUTH  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  85,  pt.  5,  pp.  29-38,  figs.  5).— While 
the  clover  root  curculio  (Sitones  hispidulus)  has  never  been  so  abundant  in 
this  country  as  totally  to  destroy  a  clover  crop,  the  author  believes  that 
injuries  which  have  before  been  either  unnoticed  or  considered  as  due  to  other 
clover  pests  were  partly  the  work  of  the  adults  and  larvae  of  this  l)eetle.  "  From 
the  history  of  other  species  of  insects  that  have  been  imported  into  this  country, 
and  from  the  fact  that  late  in  November,   1909,  at  two  localities,  namely, 
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Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  Marion,  Pa.,  tlie  adults  were  found  to  have  practically 
eaten  up  the  foliage  of  clover  plants,  there  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that  this  one 
may  become  destructive  to  the  clover  crop  in  future  years."  In  a  review  of  the 
history  of  this  curculio  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  shown  to  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  E^ngland,  Europe,  and  parts  of  Siberia,  and  it  has  been  reported 
by  one  writer  as  a  source  of  considerable  injury  in  the  vicinity  of  Dlrschau, 
'western  Prussia. 

In  this  country,  the  species  was  first  collected  by  Le  Ctonte  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  in  1876.  It  has  since  been  collected  In  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Washington.  But  little 
was  known  of  Its  life  history  until  1909,  during  the  course  of  which  year  the 
anther  followed  its  life  cycle  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  hibernates  as  an 
adult,  t>eneath  rubbish,  leaves,  etc.,  close  to  the  ground.  The  adults  come  forth 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  the  early  spring  and  the  female  very  soon  begins 
oviposition.  On  May  4,  almost  fully  developed  larvae  were  found  by  the  author 
on  clover  roots,  eggs  for  which  must  have  been  deix)slted  during  the  latter 
part  of  March.  The  female  deposits  promiscuously  a  large  number  of  whitish 
eggs  on  the  leaves  and  ground,  or  even  on  the  side  of  the  cage  when  confined. 
In  the  field  eggs  were  found  adhering  to  the  lower  leaves  of  both  red  clover 
and  alfalfa.  It  Is  very  probable,  however,  that  in  the  natural  state  the  eggs 
are  usually  deposited  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  egg  period  is 
13  days  in  duration. 

The  larvse  immediately  after  hatching  out  go  down  into  the  ground,  and  the 
pupal  stage  is  passed  in  an  earthen  cell,  which  is  oval  in  outline,  about  ^  in. 
long,  and  half  as  large  in  diameter.  The  time  required  for  the  pupal  stage  is 
from  8  to  10  days,  and  that  required  from  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  to  the 
appearance  of  adults  was  from  38  to  43  days,  thus  making  from  17  to  21  days 
for  the  larval  stage.  As  the  Investigations  of  clover  roots  at  various  intervals 
daring  October  and  November  failed  to  reveal  any  larvie,  the  author  concludes 
that  a  second  fall  brood  is  wanting  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  several 
stages  of  the  curculio  are  described  and  figured. 

The  larvae  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  food  plants,  large  cavities  being  eaten 
along  the  main  roots;  often  these  are  In  the  form  of  a  groove,  containing  the 
feeding  larva.  The  adults  feed  on  the  leaves,  eating  out  irregular  patches 
from  the  margin.  Red  clover  appears  to  be  the  most  common  choice  as  a  food, 
while  white  clover,  crimson  clover,  and  alsike  clover  are  all  fed  upon  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  both  the  adults  and  larvje,  and  alfalfa  seems  to  be  a 
common  food  plant  for  both. 

The  larvffi  were  found  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus  but  no  Insect  parasites 
were  discovered.  A  list  Is  given  of  14  species  of  birds  which  the  Biological 
Survey  of  this  Department  has  found  to  feed  upon  the  adults  of  the  curculio. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  depredations  of  the  pest  have  apparently  been  too 
limited  and  inconspicuous  to  call  for  investigations  along  the  line  of  remedies 
and  preventives.  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  system  of  short  crop  rota- 
tion has  assisted  in  limiting  their  number. 

A  bibliography  of  16  titles,  which  includes  the  more  Important  papers  relat- 
ing to  this  species.  Is  api^ended. 

The  rose  curculio  (Bhynchites  bicolor)  in  Massachusetts,  B.  N.  Gates 
{Jour,  Econ,  EnU,  2  {1909),  No,  6,  pp,  ^65,  ^6*6).— During  May  and  June  this 
curculio  became  so  numerous  on  the  rugosa  or  Japanese  rose  in  the  vicinity  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  as  to  ruin  nearly  every  blossom  by  its  attack  upon  the 
swelling  rosebuds.  Shortly  after  attacking  the  Jajmnese  rose,  it  api)eared  on 
the  hardy  iierennial  varieties  at  the  time  when  they  commenced  to  show  color 
and  was  found  a  week  later  on  wild  roses  in  fields  at  North  Grafton. 
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Holes  on  honeybees  gathering  honeydew  from  a  scale  insect  (Fhysckermtt 
pioeai),  B.  N.  Gates  {Jour,  Econ,  EnU,  2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  4S6,  467)— The 
author  observed  honeybees  gathering  honeydew  from  P.  piceo',  infesting  spruces 
at  Amherst,  Mass.  This  scale  is  a  Ehiropean  species  recently  introduced  in 
the  United  Btates  and  known  to  occur  at  3  itoints  in  Massachusetts.  Because 
of  its  numerous  parasites,  the  species  is  not  1  lively  to  l)ecome  a  serious  pest  of 
the  spruces. 

Ants,  their  structure,  development,  and  behavior,  W.  M.  W heeler  (Sne 
York,  1910,  pp.  XXV-\-663,  pi.  /,  figs.  286).— The  first  part  of  this  work,  com- 
prising cliapters  2-10,  is  largely  morphological,  while  the  remaining  chapters, 
11-30,  are  devoted  to  ethological  considerations.  The  several  appendixes  in- 
clude methods  of  collecting,  mounting,  and  studying  ants;  a  key  to  the  sab- 
families,  genera,  and  subgenera  of  the  North  American  Formlcid^  for  the  ideoti- 
flcation  of  the  workers;  a  list  of  described  North  American  ants;  method?  of 
exterminating  noxious  ants;  and  an  extensive  bibliography,  which  is  broogbt 
down  to  the  close  of  1008. 

Ants  collected  by  Prof.  F.  Silvestri  in  Mexico,  W.  M.  Whkeleb  (Boi.  Lah. 
Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Poriici,  S  {1909).  pp.  228-238) .—An  an- 
notated list  of  22  forms,  of  which  4  species  and  2  varieties  are  described  as  new 
to  science. 

Ants  collected  by  Prof.  F.  Silvestri  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  W.  M. 
Wheeler  {Dol.  Lab.  Zool.  Gen.  c  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  3  (1909),  pp. 
269-272). — Notes  on  7  si)ecieft,  of  which  Cerapachytt  (Syscia)  »ilv€strii  is  de- 
scril)ed  as  new. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledgre  of  the  Chalcididae  of  Italy,  L.  Masi  {BoL 
Lab.  Zool.  Oen,  c  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  1  {1907-8),  pp.  231-29o,  fiffi. 
47;  3  {1909),  pp.  86-149,  figs.  45;  Ann.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  2.  ser.,  7 
{1907),  pp.  67,  figs.  ^7;  8  {1908),  pp.  66,  figs.  ^5).--In  the  first  paper  a  genns 
(Atoposoma)  and  6  species,  representing  5  additional  genera,  are  described 
as  new.  In  the  second  i)aper  1  genus  (Pseudocatolaccus)  and  7  species,  repre- 
senting 5  additional  genera,  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledgre  of  hymenopterous  parasites,  F.  SiLVism 
{Ann.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  2.  scr.,  8  {1908),  pp.  57,  figs.  62).—Ttiis 
account  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  557). 

An  account  of  Prospalta  berlesei,  particularly  of  the  first  stages  in  its 
development,  F.  Silvestri  {Bol.  Lab.  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr. 
Portici,  3  {1909),  pp.  22-28,  figs.  6;  Ann.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  2.  ser.,  8 
{1908),  pp.  9,  figs.  6). — Bionomic  studies  of  P.  berlesei  are  reported. 

Information  on  Eurytoma  stri^rons,  a  parasite  of  Apanteles  grlomera- 
tus  and  Anilastus  ebeninus,  G.  Martelli  {Bol.  Lab.  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R. 
Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  3  (1909),  pp.  261-264).— Brief  biological  notes  are 
given. 

The  ereographical  distribution  of  American  ticks,  W.  A.  Hooker  {Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  403-428).— lu  this  article  lists  are  given  of  the 
si)ecles  of  ticks  occurring  in  the  various  political  divisions  of  the  New  World. 
The  species  which  occur  in  the  United  States  have  been  brought  together  in  a 
locality  list 

FOODS— HXTMAN  NXTTEITION. 

The  grlycogren  content  of  beef  flesh,  I,  P.  F.  Trowbridge  and  C.  K.  Francis 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  21-24).— In  this  study  of 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  glycogen  and  the  factors  which  Influaice  It,  animals 
slaughtered  from  2  or  3  to  9  hours  after  regular  morning  feeding  were  used 
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and  the  gljcogen  determined  in  ttie  liver  and  lean  muscle.  The  authors  consider 
the  recorded  data  insufficient  for  final  deductions  but  believe  that  it  is  possible 
from  their  results  to  point  out  probable  factors  which  may  influence  the  glyco- 
gen content. 

Quotations  from  the  authors*  summary  follow : 

**  It  is  quite  possible  the  older  the  animal  the  greater  the  tendency  to  store 
the  glycogen.  All  of  the  animals  3  years  old  or  over  show  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 

"The  condition  (fatness)  of  the  animal  may  favor  the  storing  of  glycogen. 
Our  results  are  a  little  contradictory.  .  .  . 

"  The  length  of  time  that  elapses  after  feeding  before  the  animal  is  slaughtered 
seems  to  be  a  very  Important  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  glycogen  that 
remains  stored  in  the  organs  and  muscles  of  the  animal.  .  .  . 

"  While  we  have  just  considered  some  of  the  factors  that  may  influence  the 
amomit  of  glycogen  that  the  animal  stores  up,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
time  that  elapses  from  the  killing  of  the  animal  until  the  sample  is  digesting  in 
the  alkali  may  be  the  chief  factor  that  influences  the  amount  of  glycogen  found. 
With  our  first  animals  slaughtered  no  exact  record  was  taken  of  the  time.  The 
sample  was  always  sent  to  the  laboratory  as  soon  as  obtained  and  the  chemist 
immediately  went  to  work  to  prei)are  the  sample  for  the  analysis,  thinking  in 
this  way  to  have  all  results  comi)arable.  The  failure  of  the  results  to  estab- 
lish any  definite  law  and  knowing  how  rapidly  the  acidity  of  flesh  Increases 
under  similar  conditions,  led  us  to  consider  more  carefully  the  element  of  time 
as  measuring  perhaps  the  amount  of  enzymatic  reaction.  .  .  . 

"  These  results  would  seem  to  suggest  that  an  appreciable  amount  of  enzymatic 
hydrolysis  may  take  place  between  the  weighing  out  of  the  samples.  ...  If  fur- 
ther work  confirms  the  i)resent  results  as  to  a  rapid  hydrolysis  of  the  glycogen, 
It  will  show  how  utterly  worthless  the  glycogen  determination  is  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  presence  of  horseflesh.  .  .  . 

"These  results  indicate  that  at  10°  C.  or  lower  no  appreciable  hydrolysis  of 
the  glycogen  takes  place.  This  problem  Is  to  be  studied  further  during  the 
ensning  year." 

Test  in  handling  and  storage  of  poultry,  Maby  E.  Pennington  {Nat.  Pro- 
visioner,  42  (1910),  No8.  -J,  pp.  16,  23,  24;  5,  pp.  23,  2^).— The  results  of  ex- 
periments carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  summarized 
and  discussed  with  reference  to  dry-picked  and  scalded  birds  stored  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  in  different  packages,  and  the  results  of  storing  drawn  and 
undrawn  poultry  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  560)  are  given. 

Among  other  topics  data  are  summarized  regarding  the  bacteria  present  in 
poultry  stored  in  different  ways  and  their  relation  to  putrefaction. 

"  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  class  into  which  these  birds  fall,  so  far  as 
keeping  quality  is  concerned,  we  can  classify  them  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  laboratory,  since  bacteria  mean  decomposition,  and  the  more 
we  have  the  more  profound  will  be  the  changes  in  the  chicken,  changes  putre- 
factive in  character,  which  we  simply  designate  as  change  or  decomiwsltion. 

"  The  crux  of  this  whole  matter  seems  to  be  summed  up  In  a  very  few  words — 
prompt  storage,  dry  picking,  dry  chilling.  ...  If  we  can  apply  those  ele- 
mentary principles  to  our  poultry  industry,  not  only  the  producer,  but  the 
warehouseman  and  the  consumer  will  greatly  beneflt.*' 

Preserved  chopx>ed  meat,  E.  Baieb  (Ber.  Nahrmtl.  Untersuch.  Ami.  Landw. 
Kammer  Brandenb.,  1908,  p.  8;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  GenussmtL, 
19  {1910),  No.  2,  p.  102). — Chopi)ed  meat  which  had  caused  severe  Illness  In  a 
numl)er  of  persons  was  examined.  It  contained  preservative  salt  and  was  odor- 
less and  noticeably  red  after  being  kept  for  some  days. 
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The  occurrence  of  inactive  lactic  acid  in  a  meat  preparation,  E.  Salkow- 
SKI  (Ztschr.  Physiol,  Chem.,  6S  {1909).  .Yo.  ^,  pp.  257-^^7).— According  to  the 
author,  the  sarcolactic  acid  originally  present  in  meat  Juice  is  changed  entirely. 
or  almost  entirely,  into  inactive  lactic  acid  if  the  material  is  liept  a  sufficient 
time.  The  nature  of  the  change  was  studied  and  the  author  does  not  think 
that  it  is  improbable  that  it  has  to  do  with  tlie  blood  pigment. 

The  occurrence  of  yeast  and  Oidium  on  slimy  sausag'e  casiner,  H.  Euhl 
(.4po/*.  Ztg,,  24  {1909),  So.  J 02,  pp.  956,  957).— From  his  investigation  of  tbe 
subject  the  author  concludes  that  the  occurence  of  the  micro-organisms  nnder 
consideration  on  slimy  sausage  casing  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  no 
imiM)rtance. 

Meat  and  the  provisioningr  of  trooim  in  time  of  war,  Martel  (Rev.  fti 
[Paris],  fs  {1910),  I,  So.  S,  pp.  65-74). — Refrigeration,  canning,  and  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  supplying  meat  to  troops  in  the  field  are  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  French  and  other  armies. 

A  chemical  and  bacteriologrical  study  of  fresh  eggs.  Mart  E.  Pennisgios 
{Jour.  Biol.  Chcm.,  7  {1910).  So.  2,  pp.  109-132).— In  this  paper,  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  held  in  London  in  June.  1909,  the 
author  rei)ort8  the  results  of  studies  of  the  proximate  composition  of  Plymonth 
HiKk  and  I^ghom  eggs  as  well  as  the  nitrogen  imrtition  in  the  white  and  the 
character  of  the  fat  In  the  yollv. 

On  an  average  the  white  of  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  contained  1.54  per  cent  of 
total  nitrogen,  0.171  per  cent  of  nitrogen  noncoagulable  by  heat.  0.075  per  cent 
of  albumose  nitrogen,  and  0.005  per  cent  of  amino  nitrogen.  The  yolk  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  showed  on  an  average  an  iodln  value  of  ©2.8,  saponifica- 
tion number  of  179.1),  acid  value  of  5.8,  ester  value  of  171.2,  Hehner  numlier  of 
76.1.  calculated  oleic  acid  2.92  per  cent,  and  an  index  of  refraction  of  1.4626. 
The  values  as  reported  for  the  leghorn  eggs  are  very  similar. 

A  study  of  the  bacterial  content  of  eggs  was  reiJorted,  the  number  found  and 
listed  being  34J  varieties  per  100  eggs. 

**  In  the  57  exi>erlment8  18  had  a  decidedly  greater  numi>er  of  bacteria  in 
the  yolk ;  11  had  the  majority  in  the  white  and  21  had  an  almost  evai  distribn- 
tion;  7  were  sterile." 

Both  Plymouth  Rock  and  Ix»ghom  eggs  were  used  and  spring  and  autumn  and 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  eggs  were  comimred.  According  to  the  author,  it 
may  i>e  that  the  differences  in  bacterial  content  which  were  observed  depend 
upon  breed  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  eggs  were  laid  as  well  as  the 
season.  In  general,  the  autumn  eggs  contained  a  greater  number  of  bacteria 
than  the  early  spring  eggs, 

"  That  i>erfectly  fresh  eggs  from  healthy  hens  may  contain  bacteria  is  a 
generally  recognized  fact.  That  they  are  sometimes  sterile  is  also  admitted. 
Whether  the  organisms  enter  the  egg  during  Its  imssage  down  the  oviduct  or 
wliether  they  i)enetrate  the  shell  either  at  the  time  of  laying  or  afterward  are 
questions  on  which  opinions  are  contrary.  The  fact  that  certain  pathogenic 
organisms  characteristic  of  fowls,  as  vibros  of  chicken  cholera,  have  been 
found  in  the  egj^  argues  for  infection  in  the  oviduct,  as  do  the  presaice  of  fo^ 
eign  bodies,  such  as  small  insects;  while  the  trade  experience  Indicates  thai 
organisms  can  enter  through  the  shell." 

'Egg  eroods  and  egg  substitutes,  Bujard,  Mezger,  and  MihxKR  {Ber.  Untfr- 
such.  Amt.  Stuttgart,  1907,  p.  3;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  GenfumtL 
18  {1909),  No.  12,  p.  76^).— Data  are  given  regarding  the  composition  of  2 
samples  of  such  goods. 

Lard,  A.  McGill  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  But.  193,  pp.  75),— Sef- 
enty  samples  of  lard  were  examined,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  were 
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genuine.  Only  one  sample  contained  as  much  as  1.18  ver  cent  water,  which  is 
Just  a  little  more  than  the  limit  (1  per  cent),  which  the  bulletin  recommends 
be  made  legal. 

A  memorandum  by  C.  C.  Forward  is  incorporated  in  the  bulletin,  on  methods 
of  analysis,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  differences  in  the  melting  point 
as  a  means  of  detecting  adulteration  with  tallow. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  total  range  of  error  on  any  sample  of  lard  tested  may 
be  so  reduced  as  to  make  it  possible  to  detect  with  certainty  an  adulteration  of 
less  than  10  per  cent  tallow." 

Butter  ffoods,  E.  Baieb  {Ja^esher.  NahrmtL  Untersuch,  Amt  Landw.  Ram- 
mer Brandenb.,  1908,  p.  15;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u,  Genussmtl.,  19 
(1910),  No,  5,  pp,  289,  290).— The  question  of  the  substitution  of  oleomargarine 
for  butter  in  bakers*  goods  is  discussed. 

Banana  margarin  (Jour,  Agr,  Trop,,  10  O910),  No.  lOS,  p.  16).— In  a  brief 
note  it  is  stated  that  a  mixture  of  banana  flour,  milk,  and  butter  has  been 
marketed  as  a  butter  substitute. 

Batter  flavor,  R  Baieb  (Jahresber.  Nahrmtl.  Untersuch.  Amt.  Landw,  Kam- 
mer  Brandenb.,  1908,  p.  15;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmll.,  19 
{1910) J  No.  5,  p,  289). — The  author  descril>es  a  product  designed  to  impart  a 
butter  flavor  to  bakers*  goods. 

Flavoring  for  bakers'  goods,  M.  Mansfield  {Jahresber,  Untersuch,  Anst. 
Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl,  Allg,  Osterr.  Apoth,  Ver.  Wien,  21  {1908-9),  p,  7;  abs.  in 
Ztschr.  Untersuch,  Nahr,  u,  Oenussmtl,  19  {1910),  So.  5,  p.  2!)0).—The  mate- 
rial examined  was  found  to  consist  of  colored  and  flavored  wheat  flour. 

Milling  of  wheats,  J.  C.  Bat^NNiCH  {Ann.  Rpt,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queens- 
land], 1908-9,  pp,  57,  5^-7i).— The  yield  of  flour  and  other  milling  products,  the 
character  of  the  gluten,  color  and  texture  of  flour,  its  chemical  composition. 
and  other  data  are  included  in  this  report  of  milling  tests  with  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  wheat  of  different  varieties. 

Notes  on  flour  strength,  F.  B.  Guthrie  and  G.  W.  Nobbis  {Agr,  Qaz.  N.  8, 
Wales,  20  {1909),  No,  12,  pp.  1100-1105,  dgms.  5;  Austral,  Baker,  13  {1909), 
No.  10,  pp.  21-24). — The  tests  of  the  water-absorbing  iwwer  of  different  grades 
of  flour  showed  considerable  variations  but  general  conclusions  as  to  their  cause 
were  not  drawn.  In  tests  of  the  effect  of  blending  hard  and  soft  whetits  on 
the  water-absorbing  power  of  the  resulting  flour,  it  api>eared  that  the  most 
favorable  blend  was  an  equal  mixture  of  the  two  sorts.  Studies  of  the  efftvt 
of  mixing  different  grades  of  flour  upon  the  water-absorbing  power  of  the 
resulting  blend  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  it  would  **  api)ear  more  profit- 
able to  the  baker  to  blend  his  flours  than  to  use  flour  of  one  quality  from  a 
mixture  of  wheats,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  weak  flour 
to  his  strong  flour,  so  far  from  reducing  the  water-absorptive  power  of  the 
latter,  actually  increases  it." 

When  the  baking  quality  of  these  flours  and  blends  was  studied  it  was  found 
tliat  "not  only  were  the  volumes  of  the  strong  flour  loaves  larger,  but  the 
admixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  weak  flour  gave  a  loaf  of  larger  volume 
tlian  was  obtained  from  the  strong  flour  used  alone." 

Xicroscopical  analysis  of  bread  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  H.  V.  Rosen- 
dahl  {Svensk  Bot.  Tidskr.,  S  {1909),  No,  1,  pp,  41-^6,  ftgn.  H).—\  charrtnl 
fragment  identifled  as  bread  and  attributed  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  was 
found  on  examination  to  have  been  made  from  coarsely  ground  rye,  a  result 
which  Is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century  rye 
was  the  only  grain  grown  in  Sweden. 

The  Kaflr  bread  plants,  G.  V.  Nash  {Jour,  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard,,  10  {1909),  No. 
120,  pp.  275^-277 1  pl>  1)* — Several  cycas  siKicies  are  described,  the  farinaceous 
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stems  of  which  are  used  by  African  natives  as  a  source  of  starchy  food.  Tbe 
stems,  it  is  said^  are  buried  in  the  ground  for  several  months;  the  mudlaginoas 
central  pith  is  then  tal^en  out  and  dried  and  made  into  cakes  resembling  bread. 
On  this  account  the  name  *'  Kafir-bread  "  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  plants, 
e«|)ecially  uix>n  the  8i)ecie8  known  as  Encephalarios  caffer. 

The  nutritive  value  of  Annam  and  Tonkin  yaxaSy  P.  Ebebhabdt  and  M.  Bloch 
(Bui.  8ci.  Pharmacol.,  16  { 1909),  So.  9,  p.  509;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl,  1909,11, 
Xo.  20.  p.  1756). — Proximate  analyses  of  6  named  \'arieties  of  cultivated  yams 
(Dioscorea  aculata)  are  reiK)rte<l  and  the  cultivation  of  yams  and  related qoee- 
tioMS  are  discussed  with  reference  to  local  conditions. 

Urn  kale  industry,  L.  Maynabd  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  S.],  191$, 
No.  S69S,  p.  13). — Methods  of  gathering  and  curing  an  edible  seaweed  iCrambc 
maritifnu)  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  Maritime  Province  of  Sil>eria  and  tlie 
island  of  Saghalien  are  described  and  statistics  regarding  the  extent  of  tlie 
trade  are  given. 

The  cholin  content  of  some  edible  funerit  K.  Polstobff  (Wallach-Festst^^ 
pp.  579-583;  o!>«.  in  Chem.  ZenibU,  1909,  II,  No.  2h  pp.  2015,  20/6).— According 
to  the  author*s  analyses  Cantharellus  cibariu8,  mushrooms  {Agaricus  campe$' 
tris).  and  Boletus  edulis  contain,  respectively,  0.01,  0.015,  and  0.0056  per  cent 
cholin. 

The  composition  of  American  beet  susrar  molasses,  G.  A.  Meti^  (Ztsckr. 
Vcr.  Dcut.  Zuekerindus.,  1909,  No.  6^6.  II,  pp.  1019,  1020).— Analyses,  including 
mineral  matters,  are  rei)orted  of  beet  sugar  molasses  from  California  and 
Colorado. 

Fruit  Jams,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  194,  PP-  ^^) — 
Of  146  samples  collected  in  Canada,  22  were  labeled  compounds  and  8  were 
canned  fruits.  Of  the  remaining  116  samples  sold  as  Jams,  108  were  foond  to 
be  genuine,  7  doubtful,  and  1  adulterated. 

The  legal  definition  of  Jam  (marmalade)  and  compound  Jam  is  discussed. 

Lime  fruit  Juice  (lime  Juice),  A.  McGill  (Lab,  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada 
Bui.  197.  pp.  15). — The  present  report  comprises  data  regarding  9  samples  sold 
as  lime  Juice  cordials,  42  Judged  to  be  genuine  lime  Juice,  13  Judged  to  be  abnor- 
mal but  not  declared  to  be  adulterated,  and  12  found  to  be  adulterated.  The  so- 
called  lime  Juice  cordials  with  few  exceptions  contained  salicylic  acid  as  a  pre- 
servative, though  the  fact  was  not  mentioned  on  the  label. 

Methods  of  examination  are  briefly  discussed 

Lemon  flavoring:  extract,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  BuL 
19H,  pp.  13). — Of  the  75  samples  examined,  only  13  contained  above  1  per  cent 
of  lemon  oil,  while  00  contained  less  than  0.5  per  cent.  It  was  also  found  that 
49  samples  were  made  with  alcohol  of  less  than  proof  strength,  while  27  con- 
tained alcohol  of  only  about  half  proof  strength. 

Cream  of  tartar,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  195.  pp- 
25). — Of  209  8ami)les  of  cream  of  tartar  examined  29  were  found  to  be  adulter- 
ated. 

Final  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  whisky  and  other  i>otable  spirits, 
James  of  Hereford  et  al.  (London:  Oovt.,  1909,  pp.  III-\-47). — In  this  report 
the  royal  commission  give  the  conclusions  which  were  reached  regarding  whlskj 
and  other  instable  spirits  and  the  evidence  upon  which  their  report  was  based. 

Quotations  from  the  discussion  of  whisky  follow: 

*'  Whilst,  therefore,  the  evidence  ...  Is  sufficient  to  explain  the  conflicting 
definitions  of  whisky  which  have  been  put  forward,  It  appears  to  us  that  whisky 
as  a  commercial  product  is  regarded  both  by  the  manufacturers  and  by  the 
public  as  a  spirit  made  from  no  other  materials  than  malt  and  unmalted  gwfn, 
and  Is  as  a  matter  of  fact  so  made  at  the  present  time ;  and  we  feel  confident 
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that  the  restriction  of  the  application  of  the  term  *  whisky '  to  a  product  manu- 
factured from  malt  and  grain  would  meet  with  no  opposition  from  any  of  the 
traders  in  whisljy.  .  .  . 

*'  We  are  unable  to  recommend  that  the  use  of  the  word  *  whislcy  *  should  be 
restricted  to  spirit  manufactured  by  the  pot  still  process.  .  .  . 

**That  the  flavor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  spirit  from  a  mash  of  which 
maize  Is  the  principal  constituent  differs  materially  from  the  flavor  obtained 
from  a  mash  of  malt  or  malt  and  unmalted  barley  is  indisputable.  But  we  see 
no  valid  reason  for  excluding  the  use  of  maize  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  maize  is  not  a  perfectly  wholesome  material, 
and  that  being  so  we  can  not  recommend  the  prohibition  of  an  article  from 
which  is  produced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whisky  of  commerce,  by  which 
we  mean  the  spirit  which  is  regarded  by  a  large  section  of  the  trade  and 
accepted  by  the  public  as  whisky.  .  .  . 

"  In  our  opinion  the  use  of  the  terms  *  Scotch  *  and  *  Irish  *  as  applied  to 
whisky  can  not  be  denied  to  any  whisky  distilled  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively." 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  commission  '*  is  that  *  whisky '  is  a  spirit  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  a  mash  of  cereal  grains  saccharified  by  the  diastase 
of  malt ;  that  *  Scotch  whisky '  is  whisky,  as  above  defined,  distilled  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  *  Irish  whisky '  is  whisky,  as  al>ove  defined,  distilled  in  Ireland." 
With  reference  to  brandy,  the  conclusion  of  the  commission  "  is  that  the  term 
*  brandy'  is  applicable  to  a  potable  spirit  manufactured  from  fermented  grape 
juice  and  from  no  other  materials. 

"  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  compounded  spirit  .  .  .  long  recognized  by 
the  name  of  British  brandy  is  entitled  still  to  be  so  named  and  sold  as  *  British 
brandy.'  .  .  . 

"Our  conclusion  ...  is  that  the  determination  of  the  application  of  the 
term  *  brandy '  in  this  country  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
paratus or  process  used  in  the  distillation  of  the  spirit." 

With  regard  to  rum,  **  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  principal  cause  for  the 
difference  in  fiavor  between  rums  produced  in  various  places  lies  in  the  methods 
of  fermentation  used,  rather  than  the  processes  of  distillation.  According  to 
the  evidence  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  rum,  Jamaica  rum  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  first  and  Demerara  rum  of  the  second.  The  first  type  is  the 
result  of  slow  fermentation,  lasting  from  10  to  12  days,  of  wash  set  at  a 
relatively  high  density ;  the  second  Is  the  result  of  a  rapid  fermentation,  lasting 
from  36  to  48  hours,  of  wash  set  at  a  low  density. 

"We  see  no  reason,  however,  to  deny  the  name  of  rum  to  either  of  these 
types.  We  consider  that  the  definition  of  rum  as  *  a  spirit  distilled  direct  from 
^gar  cane  products  in  sugar  cane  growing  countries ',  .  .  .  fairly  represents 
the  nature  of  the  spirit  which  a  purchaser  would  exi)eot  to  obtain  when  he 
asks  for  *  rum.'  The  Customs  already  recognize  the  distinction  between  *  rum ', 
'  rum  from  Jamaica ',  and  *  imitation  rum ',  and  we  consider  that  this  differ- 
entiation should  be  continued." 

Geneva,  gin,  liqueurs,  and  other  spirits  were  also  taken  account  of  by  the 
«)mmission. 

With  reference  to  compounded  spirits,  "  we  have  been  unable  to  recommend 
any  restrictions  upon  the  numerous  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of  gin, 
G«ieva,  and  other  compounded  spirits  which  are  known  to  the  British  trade, 
or  upon  the  processes  which  are  employed  in  their  manufacture.  In  the  ab- 
s^ce  of  Information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  we  can  express 
Do  opUiion  on  the  wholesomeness  or  otherwise  of  particular  compounds,  but  we 
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received  no  evidence  that  any  spirits  of  this  nature  (with  the  exception  of 
flliHinthe)  have  a  8i>ecially  toxic  action/* 

Honding,  labeling  in  bond,  and  questions  concerned  with  trade  in  potable 
spirits  under  the  British  food  and  drugs  acts  are  also  considered. 

Ale  and  lagrer  beer,  A.  Mc(}ill  {Lab.  Inland  Rev,  Dept,  Canada  BuL  196, 
pp.  J9). — The  author  presents  the  results  of  the  examination  of  73  samples  of 
ale  and  67  samples  of  lager  beer  collected  In  Canada. 

Of  the  goods  sold  as  ale  or  beer,  2  samples  contained  **  such  small  amounts  of 
alcohol,  as  to  exclude  them  from  recognition  as  ale;  they  properly  belong  to  the 
class  of  nonalcoholic  beverages.**  Two  other  samples,  sold  as  root  be«-  and 
ginger  beer,  contained  alcohol  "equivalent  to  more  than  4  per  cent  of  proof 
spirit.** 

Chemical  examination  of  pumpkin  seed,  F.  B.  Power  and  A.  H.  Salwat 
{Jour.  Ainrr.  Chem.  Soc.,  32  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  SJ^SSGO). — Expressed  oil,  the 
'*  press-cake.**  and  the  shells  were  chemically  studied  and  physiological  tests 
were  made  of  the  fatty  oil  and  resin  of  pumpkin  seed,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reputed  value  of  pumpkin  seed  as  a  tseniafuge. 

"As  it  Is  evident  that  these  seeds  contain  no  principle  exhibiting  marked 
))hysiological  activity,  any  value  which  they  may  actually  possess,  when  admin- 
istered in  substance  for  the  puri>ose  indicated,  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
attributable  to  a  mechanical  action.  In  any  case,  the  remedial  value  of  pump- 
kin seeds  c*an  not  be  considered  such  as  to  Justify  their  recognition  by  a  national 
pharmacojKBia.** 

Chemical  exaniination  of  watermelon  seed,  F.  B.  Power  and  A.  H.  Salwat 
{Jour,  Amcr.  Chem.  &*oc.,  32  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  360-374).— The  results  are  re- 
|K)rted  of  an  extended  study  of  expressed  oil,  the  **  press-cake,**  and  the  shells 
of  watermelon  seed,  together  with  the  results  of  studies  of  their  iiosslble  physio- 
logical effect 

Aci'oniing  to  the  authors.  "  the  seeds  contain  no  alkalokU  and  no  evidence 
was  obtained  of  the  presence  of  a  glucosid.  .  .  . 

•*  The  resin,  both  from  the  kernels  and  the  shells  of  the  seed,  was  adminis- 
tennl  to  a  dog  in  amounts  of  1  gm.  each,  but  no  obvious  effect  was  produced, 
an<l  it  may  therefore  be  considered  quite  innocuous.** 

Food  preparations,  M.  Mansfield  {Jahresber.  Untersuch.  An^tt.  Xahr.  «. 
arnui<f<mtL  Allg.  Osterr.  Apoth.  Ver.  Wien,  21  {1908-9),  pp.  8,  9;  abs.  in  Zi9chr. 
I'ntcrsueh.  \nhr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  19  {1910),  No.  5,  p.  290).— Data  are  given  re- 
garding the  examination  of  a  number  of  food  materials  including  a  zwieback 
for  dialH»tUs  which  was  made  of  almonds  only. 

Food  and  drug:  analyses,  R.  E.  Rose  and  B.  H.  Bridges  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui 
Ih'pt.  Agr.,  20  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  i 0^/42). —According  to  the  authors*  summary, 
a  total  of  .S27  sami)le8  of  foods  and  drugs  was  examined,  of  which  217  were 
classtHl  as  official  sani])le8.  Of  these,  8  were  found  to  be  adulterated  and  42 
niisl)rand(Hl.  The  sjiniples  examined  included  flavoring  extracts,  coffee,  beer, 
wine,  baking  jM^wders,  c^ondensed  milk,  olive  oils,  sirups,  spices,  and  other 
similar  materials,  as  well  as  drugs. 

Report  of  the  department  of  food  and  drugrs,  state  board  of  health,  for 
January,  1010,  and  inspectors'  reports  for  the  month  of  January,  1910, 
H.  E.  Barnard  {Mo,  Bui.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  13  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  3,  ^).— Of  142 
stimples  of  beverages,  chocolate,  butter,  meat  products  and  mlnce-meat,  and 
other  food  materials,  94  were  found  to  be  legal.  A  number  of  drugs  were  also 
examined. 

During  the  month  of  January,  918  dairies,  stores,  bakeries,  hotels,  and  food 
manufacturing  plants  were  ln8i)ected,  of  which  the  greater  number  were  found 
to  be  In  good  or  fair  condition. 
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Tenth,  annual  report  on  food  adulteration  under  the  pure  food  law,  W.  M. 
Allen  and  H.  Hill  (Bui.  A'.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  30  {1909),  Ao.  12,  pp.  88).— A  com- 
prehensive account  is  given  of  the  work  carried  on  under  the  state  pure  food 
law  during  the  year  1909.  Out  of  a  total  of  721  samples  which  were  examined, 
154  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  misbranded.  or  not  properly  labeled.  The 
materials  examined  Included  among  others  meats,  oysters,  flour,  milk,  cream, 
condensed  milk,  ice  cream  and  ice  cream  substitutes,  table  and  cooking  oils, 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  similar  goods,  confectionery,  and  beers,  imita- 
tion beers,  and  other  beverages. 

Information  on  food  and  drugr  inspection  and  investigration,  R.  M.  Allen, 
J.  0.  LaBach,  and  L.  A.  Brown  {Kentucky  8ta.  Bui,  lU,  pp,  2-)P-267 ) .— The 
bulletin  furnishes  information  on  a  variety  of  topics  with  special  reference  to 
the  Kentucky  food  and  drug  law,  including  the  guaranty  clause,  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial color,  bleached  flour,  watered  oysters,  old  stock  in  grocery  and  drug 
stores,  the  use  of  the  word  "  approximately,"  the  labeling  of  products  retailed 
from  the  original  packages,  a  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  alcoholic  and  other  liquors  for  analysis  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  and  general  information  regarding  drug  inspection. 

Food  inspection  decision  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decision  llkj  PP*  2). — 
This  decision  has  to  do  with  the  labeling  of  "  Caracas  cocoa.'* 

Notices  of  Jud^nuent  {XJ,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Notices  of  Judgment  165,  pp,  5; 
166-167,  pp.  2  each;  J 68-169,  pp,  3  each;  170,  pp,  2;  175,  pp.  2;  176,  pp,  5;  177, 
pp.  2;  178,  pp.  3;  180-185,  pp,  2  each;  186-187,  pp,  3  each;  188-192,  pp,  2  each; 
193,  pp,  3;  194,  PP'  6;  195-199,  pp.  2;  200,  pp.  7;  201,  pp,  4;  202,  pp.  5;  203,  pp. 
S;  204,  pp.  2;  205,  pp.  3;  207-210,  212-213,  pp.  2  each).— These  notices  of  judg- 
ment have  to  do  with  the  misbranding  of  canned  peas,  macaroni,  vinegar,  corn 
meal,  canned  cherries,  coffee,  a  number  of  drugs,  oil  of  lemon,  rice,  i>eaches  and 
apricots,  sirup,  and  preserves;  the  misbranding  and  adulteration  of  vinegar, 
custard,  a  beverage  ("koca  nola"),  sirup,  white  wine  vinegar,  lemon  extract, 
elder  vinegar,  powdered  colocynth,  and  pepi)er;  and  the  adulteration  of  con- 
fectionery ("silver  dragees"),  water,  a  drug,  currants,  cream,  and  Ice  cream. 

Notice  of  judgment  165  contains  a  classified  index  of  notices  of  judgment 
already  Issued. 

Heat  inspection,  H.  Mabtel  {VExamen  des  Viandes.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  243, 
pis,  4,  figs.  99). — An  Introductory  handbook  on  meat  Inspection  which  Is  de- 
signed, the  author  states,  for  the  use  of  all  who  wish  to  judge  understandlngly 
of  the  quality  of  meat.  The  examination  of  animals  on  the  hoof,  slaughtering, 
the  Inspection  of  meat  after  slaughtering,  frauds  In  meat  products,  especially 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  army  supplies,  and  the  principal  types  of 
meat  unsuitable  for  food  are  among  the  subjects  discussed. 

[Food  of  Mexican  country  people],  C.  R.  Enock  (In  Mexico.  New  York 
and  London,  1909,  pp.  213-218,  pi.  1). — Data  are  summarized  regarding  the 
food  and  living  conditions  of  the  Mexican  peons,  country  people  who  are  largely 
engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  and  In  mining.  Corn  meal,  the  native  beans, 
fat,  and  meat  when  It  can  be  obtained,  are  the  principal  articles  of  diet. 

Penny  luncheons,  Alice  C.  Boughton  {Psych.  Clin.,  3  {1910),  No.  8,  pp, 
ft2^231,  fig,  1). — The  character  of  the  penny  luncheons  served  to  school  children 
In  the  thickly  congested  districts  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Starr  Centre  Association 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  371 )  Is  described  and  the  nutritive  value  of  the  foods  and  related 
topics  discussed.  The  foods  supplied  are  reasonably  varied  and  marked  dif- 
ferences are  observed  In  the  selections  made  by  the  children.  For  Instance,  the 
colored  children  show  a  marked  preference  for  creamed  hominy,  while  Jewish 
children  quite  generally  select  fruit  and  a  wheat  cereal  food.  That  the  luncheon 
system  Is  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  large  i)atronage  it  receives. 
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Feeding:  of  prisoners,  D.  Widmeb  (Vmschau,  14  {1910),  .Vo.  6,  pp,  109-111),— 
The  need  for  an  adequate  diet  and  the  importance  of  variety  are  diecusf^d,  and 
Information  is  given  regarding  the  attempts  made  to  secure  satisfactory  diet  at 
Basel  state  prison.  The  list  of  menus  for  9  days  which  is  submitted  shows  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  a  regular  rotation  of  menus.  According  to  the 
author,  the  food  cost  l>etween  10  and  11  cts,  i)er  i)erson  per  day  during  1908. 
According  to  Jacquet's  calculations,  the  daily  diet  supplies  iK)  to  95  gm.  protefn, 
of  which  one-third  Is  of  animal  origin ;  60  to  65  gm.  fat ;  and  500  to  525  gm.  carbo- 
hydrates; the  total  energy  value  being  3,000  calories. 

Nutrition  and  dietetics,  W.  S.  Hall  {New  York  and  London,  1910,  pp. 
X-\-3t'>,  figs.  7). — As  the  subtitle  states,  this  volume  Is  designed  as  a  manual 
for  students  of  medicine,  for  trained  nurses,  and  for  dietitians  in  hospitals  and 
other  Institutions. 

The  plncliml  subjects  Included  are  foods,  the  use  of  foods  In  the  body,  diet  in 
health,  and  diet  In  disease.  The  appendixes  give  classifications  of  diets,  recipes 
for  preparing  foods,  and  directions  for  the  experimental  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  foodstuffs,  foods,  and  digestion. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  discusses  the  subject  of  nutrition  In  health  and  disease, 
imrticularly  with  reference  to  students'  needs,  and  according  to  the  anthor. 
represents  the  course  In  food  and  nutrition  which  he  and  his  associates  now 
give  to  undergraduates  and  nurses.    An  index  Is  provided. 

Human  nutrition,  II,  Flora  Rose  {ComeU  Reading-Course  for  Farmer$* 
Wives,  n,  sev,  2,  1909,  A'o.  7,  pp.  25-^8,  figs,  5).— Undereating  and  overeating,  the 
preparation  of  foods,  vegetable  cookery,  and  similar  questions  are  taken  up  in 
this  i)oi)ular  discussion  of  food  problems.  Simple  menus  are  suggested  and  a 
plea  Is  made  for  sinn)llclty  In  living.  For  earlier  work  see  a  previous  note 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  363). 

A  two-years'  test  of  a  vesretarian  diet  including:  animal  fats,  H.  Tissieb 
{Vompt,  Rend,  Soe.  Biol,  [Paris],  6S  {1910),  No,  1,  pp,  12-1 4). —From  the  data 
discussed,  the  author  concludes  that  In  the  case  of  2  adults,  one  of  43  and  the 
other  of  53  years,  a  vegetarian  diet  was  amply  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  body  demands  but  also  for  a  large  amount  of  physical  exertion. 

The  nutritional  origrin  and  treatment  of  beriberi,  L.  Bbeaudat  (BuL  Soc, 
Path.  Exot.,  3  {1910),  No,  1,  pp,  13-20).— From  his  experiments  with  animals 
and  man  the  author  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  toxic  properties  in 
normal  rice  albumin.  On  the  other  hand,  his  results  confirm,  in  his  opinion, 
the  theory  that  certain  jmrts  of  the  rice  bran  exercise  a  protective  action  in 
beriberi.  He  states  that  all  of  the  animals  exi>erimented  on,  whether  they  w«* 
affected  with  imra sites  or  not,  when  fed  cooked  i)olished  rice  Infected  with 
the  vibrlon  ferment,  died,  while  similar  animals  fed  in  a  similar  way,  except 
that  rice  bran  was  given  In  addition,  did  not  become  diseased  but  rather  gained 
in  weight.    Rice  bran  was  also  found  to  exercise  curative  proi^rtles. 

The  protective  and  curative  proi)ertles  were  also  demonstrated,  according  to 
the  author.  In  studies  with  man. 

The  rei)ort  la  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Dried  milk  as  a  food  for  infants,  C.  K.  Millard  {BHi,  Med,  Jour.,  1910, 
No.  2561,  pp.  2r)3,  27^).— On  the  basis  of  extensive  tests  of  dried  milk  at  Lei- 
cester Corporation  Infants*  Milk  Deix)t,  conclusions  favorable  to  the  use  of  this 
material  as  infant  food  were  reached.  According  to  the  author,  the  advantage 
attending  Its  use  are  ease  of  digestion,  bacterial  purity  Including  freedom  from 
tubercle  bacilli  and  contamination  by  files,  the  fact  that  it  may  be  kept  In  hot 
weather  without  souring.  Its  cheapness  as  no  waste  Is  involved,  and  Its  conven- 
ience, and  palability. 
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*^  Its  disadvantages  are  of  a  theoretical  nature,  and  consist  in  the  presumed 
destruction  of  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  fresh  milk.  This,  however,  can 
be  compensated,  if  thought  necessary,  by  administration  of  fruit  juice.  For 
domestic  purposes  apart  from  infant  feeding,  dried  milk  has  distinct  limitations 
as  a  substitute  for  fresh  milk,  as,  owing  to  its  taste,  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  add- 
ing to  tea  or  coffee." 

The  laws  of  dlirestion  and  resorption,  S.  Arbhenius  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem,, 
63  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  32S-S17,  dgriis.  3;  Mcddcl.  K.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Nobelinat., 
1  {1909),  No.  Ill,  pp.  31  y  dgm.  i).-^Thls  mathematical  discussion  of  the  laws  of 
digestion  is  based  on  the  studies  of  digestion  which  have  been  reported  by  E.  S. 
London. 

Handbook  of  physiological,  methods — ^respiration  and  digestion,  edited  by 
R.  TiGERSTEDT  {Handhuck  der  physiologischen  Methodik — Atmung-Verdauung. 
LeipMCj  1908,  vol,  2,  pt.  2,  pp.  188,  figs.  36). — This  volume  contains  four  papers, 
namely.  Respiratory  Movements,  by  F.  Schenk ;  Methods  of  Studying  Enzymic 
Reaction,  by  C.  Oppenheimer ;  Movements  of  the  Digestive  Tract,  by  R.  Magnus ; 
and  Operative  Methods  for  the  Study  of  the  Digestive  Glands,  by  I.  P.  Pawlow. 

Bibliographies  are  provided  and  the  volume  as  a  whole,  like  the  others  in  the 
same  series,  Is  designed  as  a  handbook  for  laboratory  use. 

Handbook  of  physiological  methods — ^muscle  physiologryy  edited  by  R. 
TiOEBSTEDT  {Handbuch  der  physiologischen  Methodik — Muskelphysiologie.  Leip- 
sic,  1908,  vol.  2,  pt.  3,  pp.  ^88,  pis.  11,  figs.  i79).— This  volume  contains  four 
papers,  namely.  Methods  for  Studying  the  Thermodynamics  of  Muscles,  by  K. 
Barker ;  Muscle  Mechanics  in  General,  by  M.  von  Frey ;  Methods  for  Studying 
Special  Forms  of  Muscular  Movement,  by  O.  Fischer;  and  Electro-Physiology, 
by  S.  Garten. 

Bib]fograi)hies  are  provided,  and,  as  with  other  volumes  of  the  series,  the  sec- 
tions constitute  digests  of  available  Information  on  the  subjects  considered, 
with  special  reference  to  students*  needs. 

Treatise  on  physiologry — ^heat,  O.  D.  Chwolson  {Traits  de  Physique — 
r Anergic  Calorifique.  Paris,  1909,  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  pp.  VI I +408,  figs.  126).— In  this 
exhaustive  study  of  the  question  of  heat  from  the  standpoint  of  body  energetics 
the  author  discusses  thermochemistry,  the  variations  in  the  size  and  pressure 
of  bodies  as  a  function  of  temperature,  the  heat  capacity,  the  transformation 
of  forms  of  energy  into  heat,  thermochemlcal  phenomena,  cooling  of  bodies,  and 
heat  conductivity. 

The  different  sections  are  provided  with  bibliographies  and  the  volume  as  a 
whole  Is  a  handbook  on  thermochemistry  and  related  topics. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  protein  metabolism,  K.  Rothenstein  (Beitrag 
zum  Prohlem  des  Eiweiss-Stoffwechsels.  Inang.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp. 
19). — Experiments  are  rejwrted  on  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen,  dogs 
being  used  as  subjects. 

The  utilization  of  proteid  cleavage  products  in  the  animal  body.  XI, 
£x]>eriments  with  man,  £1  Abdebualden,  F.  Frank,  and  A.  Schittenhelm 
(Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  63  (1909),  No.  2-3,  pp.  2 15-221). —According  to  the 
experimental  data  reported,  the  authors  were  able  not  only  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  but  also  to  induce  nitrogen  gains  in  a  15-day  period  In  which  the 
final  cleavage  products  of  meat  were  given  very  largely  per  rectum. 

The  cleavage  of  nucleic  acid  taken  in  the  food  in  the  case  of  normal  man, 
F.  Frank  and  A.  Schittenhelm  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  63  (1909),  No.  4,  pp. 
269-282). — From  their  investigations  the  authors  conclude  that  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prolong  an  experiment  more  than  a  day  after  the  close  of  the  feeding 
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period,  as  the  end  products  of  nucleic  acid  metabolism  are  promptly  recoTered  in 
the  urine  and  feces.  An  Important  difference  was  obsen-ed  in  the  case  of  man 
and  animals  with  respect  to  the  cleavage  of  purin  bases,  since  in  man  the 
greater  portion  is  found  in  the  urea  and  other  uric  acid  constituents  of  the 
urine  and  only  a  very  smalt  i)ortlon  is  recovered  as  purln  bases.  The  investiga- 
tions led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  man  uric  acid  is  no  more  to  be 
regarded  as  a  metabolic  product  than  It  is  in  the  case  of  animals,  but  tliat  it 
is  used  as  a  building  product. 

The  elimination  of  total  nitrocran*  urea,  and  ammonia  following  the  td- 
ministration  of  some  amino  acids,  grlycyle^lyciii  and  glycyl^lyciii  anhydiid, 
P.  A.  Levene  and  G.  M.  Meyee  {Amer.  Jour,  Physiol,,  25  {1909),  A'o.  i,  pp. 
2J4-2S0), — Gelatin  was  one  of  the  materials  included  in  these  experiments 
which  were  made  with  dogs  as  subjects. 

According  to  the  authors,  all  of  the  excessive  nitrogen  added  as  gelatin  to  a 
standard  diet  *'  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  urea.  Thus,  this  experiment  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  either  dlketopiperazins  do  not  enter  into  the  compositioQ 
of  the  protein  molecule,  or  that  the  anhydrids  of  peptids  within  the  protein 
molecule  offer  less  resistance  than  when  In  a  free  state." 

Effects  of  the  presence  of  carbohydrates  upon  the  artificial  digestion  of 
casein,  N.  E.  Goldthwaite  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  7  {1910),  No,  2,  pp.  69-81).— 
According  to  the  author,  the  experimental  data  recorded  show  that  each  <^ 
the  carbohydates  tested  (glucose,  maltose,  dextrose,  dextrin,  and  galactose) 
retarded  the  digestion  of  casein,  the  retardation  being  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  added  carbohydrate. 

On  the  occurrence  of  lipase  in  human  tissues  and  its  variation  in  disease, 
M.  C.  WiNTERNiTZ  and  C.  R.  Meloy  {Jour.  Med,  Research,  22  {1910),  No,  1,  pp. 
107-128). — Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  extended  series  of  Investi- 
gations are  quoted  below.  Many  of  the  other  deductions  have  to  do  with  patho- 
logical conditions 

**  In  general  the  nearer  the  organ  approaches  the  normal  histologically,  in 
our  series,  the  greater  is  its  lipolytic  action. 

**  There  Is  apparently  no  decrease  in  the  lipolytic  activity  in  old  age. 

"The  lipolytic  activity  of  the  various  tissues  at  birth  is  very  low,  but  it 
increases  with  extreme  rapidity  during  the  first  few  days  of  life.  .  .  . 

"There  Is  no  relation  between  the  acidity  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
lipase  on  the  tissue  extract  and  the  amount  of  hydroljrsls  of  ethyl  butyrate  by 
the  same  extract." 

Gastric  lipase  in  newborn  infants,  J.  Ibrahim  and  T.  Kop£c  {Ztschr.  Bioh, 
53  {1909),  No.  5-6,  pp,  201-217), — ^According  to  the  author,  a  lipase  can  be 
obtained  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  new-bom  infants  and 
fetl  in  the  last  months. 

Experiments  on  the  resorption  of  fat  in  the  small  intestine,  W.  Gbohb 
{Biochem,  Ztschr.,  23  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  97-136)  .—From  extended  invesUga- 
tious  the  author  concludes  that  variations  of  the  small  intestine  differ  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively  with  reference  to  fat  resorption.  Soaps  are  resorbed 
only  In  the  lower  portion  while  emulsified  neutral  fats  are  resorbed  throughout 
the  small  intestine,  though  more  abundantly  in  the  lower  portion.  The  amoont 
of  fatty  acid  present  has  an  effect  on  the  amount  of  fat  resorbed. 

Concerning:  the  physiology  of  water  and  salt,  O.  Oohnheim,  Krbqungeb, 
and  Kreolinger  {Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chcm.,  63  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  413-431).— From  a 
study  of  conditions  at  high  altitude,  the  authors  conclude  that  an  increase  in 
hemoglobin  concentration  of  the  blood  Is  not  certain  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to 
4,560  meters.  Severe  muscular  work  caused  a  dilution  of  the  blood,  and  profuse 
perspiration  a  lowering  of  the  chlorin  content  of  th^  body,  which  was  follow?^ 
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by  a  marked  retention  of  chlorin  in  succeeding  daysw  The  lowering  of  the 
chlorin  content,  according  to  the  authors,  is  attributable  to  a  disturbance  in  the 
hydrochloric  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach. 

Chemical  constitution  and  physiologrical  activity  of  alcohols  and  acids,  II, 
J.  LoEB  (Biocfiem.  Ztschr,,  23  (1909),  No,  1-2,  pp.  39-96).— In  the  case  of  or- 
ganic adds  the  author  concludes  that  physiological  activity  increases  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  but  that  the  increased  activity 
Is  relatively  unimportant. 

The  fate  of  sodium  benzoate  in  the  human  organism,  H.  D.  Dakin  (Jour, 
Biol.  Cheni.,  7  (1910),  Ao.  2,  pp.  103^108).— According  to  the  author's  summary 
of  his  investigations,  **  benzoic  acid  taken  by  men  in  doses  of  5  to  10  gm.  per  day 
for  2  or  3  days,  in  the  form  of  sodium  benzoate,  undergoes  a  practically  com- 
plete conversion  into  hippurlc  acid  and  Is  eliminated  as  such  in  the  urine.  Under 
these  conditions  no  free  benzoic  acid  is  excreted.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  con- 
version of  benzoic  acid  Into  any  aromatic  oxy-acld ;  neither  Is  there  any  evidence 
of  any  material  part  of  the  benzoic  acid  undergoing  complete  combustion  in  the 
animal  body.  With  the  doses  of  benzoic  acid  mentioned  the  increase  in  glycu- 
ronic  acid  derivatives  in  the  urine  is  trifling." 

An  Improved  method  for  the  estimation  of  hippurlc  acid  Is  described. 

Energry  relations  and  human  physiologry*  W.  Camebeb  (Jahrh.  KinderheUk,, 
70  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  391-UO).— Continuing  his  digest  of  data  on  this  subject 
(R  S.  R.,  10,  p.  768),  the  author  presents  controversial  and  critical  data  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  recently  published  material. 

The  production  of  animal  heat  and  the  substituting  value  of  nutrients, 
G.  Weiss  (Rev.  G^n.  Sd.,  21  (1910),  No.  1  pp.  19-26).— A  discussion  of  foods 
from  the  standpoint  of  energetics,  based  on  Rubner's  Investigations. 

Concerning  fatigue  induced  by  rapid  movements,  A.  Imbebt  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [PaHs],  149  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  689,  690).— From  the  results  of  his 
experimental  studies  the  author  concludes  that  rapid  movements  which  do  not 
produce  an  appreciable  quantity  of  external  muscular  work  quickly  induce 
fatigue,  which  in  certain  subjects  at  least  is  very  pronounced. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

Specific  effects  of  rations  on  the  development  of  swine,  E.  B.  Fobbes  (Ohio 
Sta.  Bui.  213,  pp.  239-305;  Missouri  8ta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  3-69).— Three  experiments 
in  feeding  swine  at  the  Missouri  Station  during  1905  and  1906  are  reported,  in 
which  the  Importance  of  phosphorus  and  other  ash  constituents  In  rations  for 
growing  animals  was  studied. 

In  the  first  experiment  wheat  middlings,  linseed  meal,  soy  beans,  tankage, 
and  germ  oil  meal  were  compared  as  supplements  to  corn  In  the  dry  lot  for 
fattening  hogs  for  market.  Thirteen  lots  of  5  grade  Poland-Chinas  each  were 
used.  Analyses  of  the  feeds  are  given,  including  the  percentages  of  phosphorus 
and  lecithin.  The  results  included  the  increased  weight  of  leaf  lard,  Jtidney, 
lung,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  tenderloin,  and  the  chemical  analyses  of  tenderloin 
muscles  and  meat  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  cuts. 

"Where  hogs  were  full-fed  on  these  rations,  the  middlings  ration  was  23 
per  cent  more  efficient  than  com  alone,  the  linseed  meal  ration  32  per  cent,  the 
soy  bean  ration  38.5  per  cent,  the  tankage  ration  32.6  per  cent,  and  the  germ 
oil  meal  ration  17.6  per  cent  more  efficient  to  cause  gain  in  weight. 

"Where  these  six  rations  were  fed  in  practically  equal  but  somewhat  re- 
stricted amounts,  the  middlings  ration  was  28.9  per  cent  more  efficient  than 
corn  alone,  the  linseed  meal  ration  29.8  per  cent,  the  soy  bean  ration  22.6  per 
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cent,  tbe  tankage  ration  1S.1  per  cent,  and  the  germ  oil  meal  ration  16.4  per 
cent  more  efficient  tban  com  by  itself.  .  .  . 

^  The  character  of  tlie  increase  produced  by  these  rations  was  quite  diffocnt 
Tbe  tendency  of  five  of  these  rations  to  cause  growth  of  muscle  and  of  intenal 
organs  was  in  tbe  following  order:  Wheat  middlings,  linseed  oil  meal  9oj 
beans,  tankage,  and  com  alone.  This  was  practically  in  accord  with  tbe  pbo6> 
phorus  content  of  the  rations;  the  tankage  ration,  bowev^*,  failed  to  make 
growth  in  accord  with  its  phosphorus  content,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
its  phosphorus  was  present  mostly  as  bone.  .  .  . 

'*The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  linseed  meal  ration  is  tbe  liigfa  pro- 
portion of  ash  to  protein  in  tbe  meat  produced  by  this  feed. 

'*Tlie  germ  oil  meal  ration  occupied  tbe  opposite  extreme  from  the  linseed 
meal  ration  as  regards  the  ash  content  of  the  tenderloin  muscles,  the  percoita^ 
being  lower  than  with  any  other  lots. 

"  With  bogs  fed  on  com  alone  the  bones,  muscles^  liver,  kidneys,  lungs^  heart 
and  spleen  all  compose  an  abnormally  small  proportion  of  tbe  increase  in 
weight,  and  fat  composes  an  abnormally  large  part  of  the  increase. 

**Tbe  muscles  of  corn-fed  pigs  are  high  In  fat  and  low  in  protein  and  in 
water,  but  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  fat-free  meat  is  decidedly  hi^ 
Tbe  proportion  of  ash  to  protein  in  the  flesh  of  corn-fed  pigs,  however,  is 
not  low. 

"  Tbe  livers  of  corn-fed  hogs  are  small  and  low  in  ash  and  in  phosphorus. 

*'  Compared  with  rations  containing  more  protein,  cdkn  produces  small,  fat 
kidneys.  The  low-proteid  com  ration  makes  less  extensive  requirements,  and 
so  produces  less  development  of  the  kidneys  than  other  rations  containing  more 
protein.  This  has  a  l)earing  on  the  feeding  of  growing  animals.  Tbe  eliminative 
functions  of  the  body  will  not  reach  full  development  If  the  animal  be  reared 
on  a  minimum  protein  allowance.** 

In  tbe  second  and  third  experiments  a  study  was  made  of  tbe  balance  between 
the  inorganic  acids  and  bases  in  tbe  rations  fed.  The  elements  considered  were 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  sulphur,  pliospborus,  and  chlorin.  The 
rations  consisted  of  com  alone;  hominy,  blood  flour  and  bran  extract;  hominy, 
blood  flour  and  lecithin ;  hominy,  blood  flour  and  bone  meal ;  and  hominy,  blood 
flour  and  sodium  phosphate.  In  .all  of  the  rations  there  was  an  excess  of 
mineral  acid  over  mineral  base,  this  excess  being  somewhat  lower  in  tbe  bone 
meal  lot  than  in  the  others  and  considerably  greater  in  com  than  in  the  mixed 
ration.  Tlie  com  ration  l>esides  having  the  most  acid  ash  had  the  least  cakiam, 
sodium,  chlorin,  and  sulphur,  and  the  most  magnesium,  potassium,  and  plioa- 
phorus,  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  proteld  to  nonproteid  organic  nutrients. 

Tbe  hogs  used  weighed  al>out  125  lbs.  each  and  were  mostly  grade  Poland- 
Chinas,  6  months  of  age. 

**The  excess  of  magnesium  in  proportion  to  calcium  in  foods  appears  to 
cause  a  counteractive  liberation  of  calcium  from  the  tissues,  especially  the 
bones,  and  thus  we  may  produce  malnutrition  of  the  bones  m«*ely  by  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  a  food  characterized  by  disproportionate  amounts  of  magnesium 
and  calcium. 

*'  The  ash  of  the  bran  extract  used  in  these  experiments  was,  as  is  the  ash  of 
bran,  about  neutral.  Hence  this  removal  of  ash  from  the  bones  was  not  acido8i8» 
though  the  effects  upon  tbe  bones  was  the  same.  Water  extract  of  wheat  bran 
is  a  very  palatable  food.  Its  nutritive  value  was  most  pronounced  wb^i  used 
in  moderation;  the  pathological  consequences  appeared  when  fed  in  larger 
amounts. 
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"'Bran  disease/  'shorts  disease/  or  'miller's  horse  rickets*  appears  to  be 
caused,  in  part,  by  the  excessive  proportion  of  magnesium  to  calcium  in  wheat 
bran  and  shorts." 

The  feeding  of  bran  extract  produced  muscles  low  in  phosphorus,  liver  high 
in  phosphorus,  and  kidneys  low  in  fat  and  ash  but  high  in  water.  The  ration 
containing  lecithin  appeared  palatable,  excelled  in  tlie  rapidity  and  the  economy 
of  the  gain  produced,  and  the  muscles,  livers,  and  kidneys  all  contained  a  his^ 
percentage  of  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  of  bone  meal  did  not  appear  to 
add  to  the  muscle-producing  capacity  of  a  low  phosphorus  ration ;  In  fact,  there 
was  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  It  interfered  to  a  slight  extent  with  the 
utilization  of  protein. 

**  The  muscles  of  the  pigs  which  received  bone  meal  were  lower  in  ash,  and 
percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  ash,  than  the  muscles  of  pigs  which  had 
received  a  low-phosphorus  ration  lacking  the  bone  meal. 

**A  ration  which  was  very  low  In  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  calcium,  but 
which  contained  an  abundance  of  protein  and  other  organic  nutrients,  made 
very  little  increase  in  muscles  and  in  bone  ash. 

"The  ration  lowest  in  phosphorus  produced  muscles  which  were  especially 
low  in  water,  both  in  the  whole  tissues  and  in  the  fat-free  substance;  high  in 
protein,  ash,  and  phosphorus,  but  low  in  the  proportion  of  phospboms  to  pro- 
tein. .  .  . 

"The  phosphorus  compounds  of  the  food  do  not  directly  favor  fattening,  as 
they  do  muscular  growth,  but  they  may  do  so  indirectly,  through  affecting  the 
general  health  of  the  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  apt  to  discourage 
fattening  in  growing  animals  through  making  possible  the  normal  use  of  the 
nutriment  in  the  formation  of  proteid  increase.*' 

First  report  of  comparative  experiments  with  swine  from  different  breed- 
ing centers,  N.  O.  H.  Bang,  N.  Beck,  and  P.  Gommesen  (Ber.  K,  Vet.  og  Land- 
bohojBkoles  Lab.  Landokmiom.  Fors^g  [Copenhagen^,  67  (1910),  pp,  86,  figs, 
5).— The  experiments  here  reported  were  conducted  at  two  Danish  estates, 
Elsesminde  and  Rodstenseje,  during  1007  and  1908  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing certain  families  of  swine  or  single  individuals  within  such  families  which 
may  be  supposed  to  satisfy  in  a  marked  degree  present  demands  of  producton 
and  market  both  through  inner  qualities  (exceptional  health  and  vigor)  and 
exterior  conformation  (high  slaughter  value),  and  which  may  therefore  safely 
be  used  as  foundation  stock  for  the  swine  husbandry  of  the  future. 

Average  data  obtained  at  slaughtering  time  for  88  Yorkshires  and  363  swine 
of  the  native  Danish  breeds  of  Funen  and  Jutland  swine  breeding  colters  are 
•  presented  in  detail.  While  the  average  amount  of  feed  eaten  and  gains  made 
by  the  different  breeds  did  not  vary  greatly  in  either  experiment,  the  York- 
shire swine  proved  superior  to  the  Danish  breeds  for  market  purposes,  espe- 
cially in  point  of  firmness  of  pork,  form  and  fullness  of  belly,  form  and  sixe  of 
bam,  fineness  of  head,  bone  and  skin,  as  well  as  "  general  impression,**  the  total 
number  of  points  awarded  being  (on  a  scale  of  15)  13.1  for  Yorkshires  and  11.9 
for  Danish  swine  in  the  first  series  of  experiments,  and  in  the  second  series, 
12.6  and  11.7,  respectively.  Better  results  were  obtained  with  sows  than  with 
barrows  in  the  case  of  both  breeds.  Illustrated  descriptions  of  the  modem 
bog  houses  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  are  included  in  the  report. 
The  new  hog  bam,  J.  A.  Craig  and  W.  A.  Linklateb  {Oklahoma  Sia.  Rpt, 
i909,  pp,  37-40,  figs,  2). — This  is  a  description  of  a  hog  barn  built  purely  for  ex- 
I>erimental  purposes.  The  ground  plan  and  photographs  of  the  exterior  are 
also  given. 
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Calf  feedinfiT  experiments,  Hittcheb  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  S8  (1909),  Ifo,  5-€,  pp. 
871-950;  ahs.  in  MUchw.  Zentbl.,  6  {1910),  No,  2,  pp.  68-75).— In  an  experiment 
planned  to  study  the  efllcacy  of  disastasolin  37  calves  between  7  and  8  days  of 
age  were  used,  but  only  14  completed  the  full  feeding  period  of  15  we^s.  The 
calves  were  gradually  changed  from  whole  milk  to  skim  milk  pasteurized  at  90% 
then  cooled  to  65""  C,  to  which  had  be^i  added  50  gm.  of  starch,  2  gm.  of  pow- 
dered chalk,  1  gm.  of  salt,  and  10  cc  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  formalin  for  each 
liter  of  milk.  This  ration  was  fed  in  the  proportion  of  2.2  kg.  dry  matter  to  100 
kg.  live  ¥reight.  In  the  group  of  calves  fed  the  ration  without  the  addition  of  ' 
diastasolin  the  average  daily  gain  per  head  was  0.6921  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  60.41 
pfennigs  (about  15.1  cts.)  per  kilogram.  The  other  group  made  an  average  dailj 
gain  of  0.7100  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  64.97  pfennigs  (about  16.24  cts.)  per  kilogram. 

In  a  comparison  of  cooked  and  raw  whole  milk,  the  l>est  gains  were  made 
with  the  raw  milk  during  the  first  5  weeks  and  with  cooked  milk  the  second  5 
weeks,  but  throughout  the  whole  period  of  10  weeks  there  was  but  veiy  little 
difference.    Powdered  chalk  was  added  to  the  milk  of  both  groups. 

The  average  dally  gains  per  head  made  by  calves  in  10  we^s,  fed  on  cooked 
and  raw  iniik  with  various  mineral  supplements,  were  as  follows:  On  cooked 
milk  and  tricalcium  phosphate,  774  gm. ;  cooked  milk  and  bicalcium  phosphate, 
687  gm. ;  cooked  milk  and  monocalcium  phospliate,  675  gm. ;  cooked  milk  and 
calcium  citrate,  697  gm. ;  cooked  milk  and  calcium  chlorid,  644  gm. ;  cooked  milk 
and  salt,  803  gm. ;  raw  milk  and  salt,  866  gm. ;  cooked  milk  and  chalk,  876  gm.; 
raw  milk  and  chalk,  863  gm. ;  cooked  milk  without  mineral  supplement,  790  gm. ; 
raw  milk  without  mineral  supplement,  798J>  gm, ;  and  raw  milk  with  formalin, 
702  gm. 

The  improvement  of  cattle  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  O.  Guth  ( Wurden  die 
Inter€88en  der  Landtcirtachaft  in  der  Nordliahen  Oberpfalz  dodwrcA,  das9  man 
die  dffentliche  Forderung  der  Viehzucht  auf  einen  Latidschlag  Kamentrierte, 
irgendwie  Vemachlasaigt  oder  Qeschadigtf  Inaug,  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp. 
59). — ^A  comparative  study  of  the  cattle  breeds  in  Bavaria,  with  special  refer«ice 
to  the  value  of  the  VoightJander,  or  red  breed,  of  central  Germany.  Measure- 
ments of  many  animals  made  at  different  ages  are  given. 

The  steriUty  of  cattle,  E.  Hess  (Schtoeiz.  Arch.  TierheUk.,  48  (1906),  No.  6, 
pp.  351-441;  Separate,  1908,  pp.  93). — ^A  summary  of  information  on  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  abnormal  conditions  in  cows  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
the  causes  of  sterility,  with  numerous  references  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Feeding  experiments  with  sheep,  A.  Lalim  (Norsk  Landmandshlad,  29 
(1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  17-20;  3,  pp.  5MJ ) —Experiments  were  conducted  at  5 
different  Norwegian  farms  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  much  hay 
mature  sheep  require  for  the  maintenance  of  body  weight  during  the  winter 
months  when  they  receive  hay  and  water  only. 

It  was  found  that  sheep  weighing  between  50  and  70  kg.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trials  were  able  to  maintain  their  weight  on  a  daily  ration  of  from  1.01 
to  1.46  kg.  of  liay  per  head.  Analyses  of  the  hay  fed  showed  that  these 
amounts  contained  from  0.90  to  1.31  kg.  dry  matter,  0.07  to  0.15  kg.  protehi, 
0.02  to  0.03  kg.  fat,  0.47  to  0.67  kg.  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  0.24  to  0.47  kg. 
fiber. 

Goat  raising  in  Norway,  1660-1814,  S.  Skappel  (Tidsskr.  Norsfke  Landbr., 
16  (1909),  No.  -i,  pp.  167-173).— A  historical  sketch. 

Memorandum  on  horse  breeding  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr,  Ireland  Jowr., 
10  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  231-240).— Thi^  is  an  account  of  the  horse  breeding  work 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  for  Ireland. 
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Dnrlng  the  9  years  in  which  this  has  been  in  operation  several  changes  have 
been  made,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  recognition  of  the  half-bred 
sire  of  the  hunter  or  Irish  draft  type.  Other  changes  include  the  purchase 
and  resale  of  thoroughbred  stallions  and  the  restriction  of  cart  horse  stallions 
to  specified  districts.  A  new  policy  is  outlined  to  prevent  the  use  of  stallions 
suspected  of  inheritable  diseases.  Information  regarding  legislation  of  conti- 
nental Europe  for  the  control  of  live  stock  breeding  is  also  given. 

Horse  ralcdnfir  in  Denmark  in  1908,  J.  Jensen  ( Tidsskr,  Landokonomi,  1909, 
No,  7,  pp.  405-420). — The  article  gives  the  usual  annual  survey  of  the  industry. 
Beport  of  the  chief  potiltry  expert,  D.  D.  Hyde  (New  Zeal,  Dept,  Agr,  Arm, 
RpU,  17  {1909),  pp,  138-163,  pis.  3), — ^This  is  the  usual  annual  report  of  the 
poultry  industry  of  New  Zealand.  An  experiment  is  reported  as  to  the  cost  of 
rearing  chicks  5  months  of  age,  in  which  the  average  cost  per  bird  for  that 
length  of  time  was  Is.  lljd.  The  average  weight  of  food  consumed  per  bird  was 
27  lbs.  The  use  of  the  open-air  system  of  housing  proved  satisfactory.  There  is 
a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  mortality  of  chicks  during  incubation,  and  other 
related  mattera 

The  selection  and  feeding  of  laying:  hens^  A.  G.  Philips  (Kansas  8ta.  BuL 
i64,  pp.  277-291,  figs.  4)- — ^This  bulletin  contains  advice  on  the  selection  of  lay- 
ing hens  and  methods  of  feeding  for  egg  production.  Two  styles  of  feed  hop- 
pers are  illustrated  and  descril)ed. 

A  triple-yolked  egg,  R.  Peabl  (Zool.  Anz,,  35  {1910),  No.  14-15,  pp.  4i^- 
k^,  figs,  2). — This  is  a  description  of  an  egg  laid  by  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  and  containing  3  yolks.  Each  of  the  yolks  was  of  normal  size,  possessed 
a  germinal  disc,  and  was  enclosed  in  a  separate  yolk  membrane.  The  yol^s 
were  in  no  way  fastened  together  and  there  was  no  trace  of  a  chalaza.  The 
shell  membranes  were  normal. 

Hens  that  feed  themselves,  A.  F.  Hunter  {Rural  New  Yorker,  69  {1910), 
No.  4039,  pp.  377,  378,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  reports  successful  results  from  feed- 
ing a  dry  mash,  with  the  special  claim  that  the  labor  for  caring  for  the  fowls  is 
reduced  nearly  one-lialf  without  decreasing  the  egg  yield. 

Blectric  incubators  and  brooders,  F.  E.  Ward  {Sci.  Amer.,  102  {1910),  No. 
10,  pp,  204,  ^05,  figs.  5). — Details  are  given  for  constructing  an  inexpensive 
bomemade  electrically  heated  incubator  holding  50  eggs,  and  for  making  two 
styles  of  electrically  heated  brooders. 

Animal  husbandry  in  Denmark,  1908,  with  special  reference  to  cattle 
raising  and  dairy  husbandry,  A.  Afpel  {Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1909,  No.  7, 
pp.  337-404;  Mwlkeritid.,  23  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  51-67).— A  general  review. 

live  stock  guaranties  in  Switzerland,  H.  Woker  {Die  Oewdhrleistung  fur 
Mangel  und  Zugesicherte  Eigenschaften  beim  Schweiserischen  Viehandel. 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  146). — ^This  contains  a  history  of  the  methods 
of  warranty  which  have  l)een  practiced  In  the  Swiss  live  stock  trade.  Sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  their  improvement  and  unification  that  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

Kumber  of  animals  slaughtered  and  total  receipts  during  fiscal  year  1909 
{U.  8.  Senate,  61.  Cong.,  2.  Sesffion,  Doc.  428,  pp.  27). — Statistics  showing  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  during  the  fiscal  year  1909  at  the  establishments 
la  the  United  States  operating  under  federal  inspection  are  presented. 

Ck>mpo8ition  of  forage  in  highland  prairies  and  mountain  pastures,  C. 
DussERRE  {Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  5-«).— Analyses  of  pasture 
grasses  taken  at  different  altitudes  in  the  Alps  are  reported.  The  range  of  the 
different  constituents  is  as  follows :  Protein  from  9.7  to  15.1  per  cent,  fat  from 
2^  to  6.8  per  cent,  and  carbohydrates  from  36.9  to  47.6  per  cent 
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AnalTSM  of  roots,  B.  C.  Aston  {New  Zeal.  DepU  Agr.  Ann,  Rpt.,  11  {IM), 
pp.  486-4^). — Analyses  are  reported  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  beets  and 
turnips. 

Analyses  of  feedixifir  stoifs,  F.  W.  Mobse  and  B.  B.  Cubbt  {Neto  Hamp$kire 
8ta.  Bui.  m,  pp.  /tf 7-/86). —This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  state  feeding 
stuff  law  and  of  a  proposed  amendment  thereto,  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  stite 
feeding  stuffs  officials  and  manufacturers  with  reference  to  a  uniform  feeding 
stuffs  law,  a  report  of  the  worl^  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  inqiectioa  of  feeding 
stuffs,  including  analyses  of  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  feed,  molasses  feed,  calf 
meal,  meat  meal,  beef  scraps,  chicken  feed,  and  many  mixed  feeds. 

[Analyses  of  fsedin^  staffs],  R.  O.  Baud  {Olclahoma  Bio,  Rpt.  1909,  pp. 
29-31). — Analyses  are  reported  of  wheat  bran  and  shorts,  com  c1kh».  Kafir 
com,  hominy,  cotton-seed  meal,  hulls  and  cake,  Bermuda  hay,  prairie  Iny, 
alfalfa,  and  mixed  feeding  stuffs. 

Koticss  of  Judgment  (£/.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  171-175,  pp.  2 
each;  174,  179,  pp.  3  eacK;  206,  211,  214,  pp.  2  eoc*).— These  notices  relate  to 
the  misbranding  of  stock  feeds,  the  adulteration  of  milk,  and  the  adulteratimi 
and  misbranding  of  stock  feeds,  cotton-seed  feed  meal,  and  milk  flour. 

[Bssays  in  heredity  and  development  of  the  animal  organism]  (In  Doriris 
and  Modem  Science.  Cambridge,  1909,  pp.  85-101,  102-111,  171-184.  185-199, 
247-270). — The  following  essays,  written  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  and  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publicatioo 
of  The  Origin  of  Species,  are  of  interest  to  animal  breeders  as  they  summarize 
the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  heredity  since  the  time  of  Darwin :  Heredity 
and  Variation  in  Modem  Lights,  by  W.  Bateson;  The  Minute  Structure  of 
Cells  in  Relation  to  Heredity,  by  £.  Strasburger;  The  Influence  of  Darwin  on 
the  Study  of  Animal  E^mbryology,  by  A.  Sedgwick ;  the  Palaeontological  Record, 
I,  Animals,  by  W.  B.  Scott;  and  Experimental  Study  of  the  Influoice  of 
Environment  on  Animals,  by  J.  Loeb. 

Pifty  years  of  Darwinism  {New  York,  1909,  pp.  F+274,  pis.  5,  fig.  /).— Ttla 
book  consists  of  centennial  addresses  in  honor  of  Charles  Darwin  l>efore  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciaice,  Baltimore,  January,  1900. 
The  following  essays  are  of  special  interest  to  students  of  animal  heredity: 
The  Cell  in  Relation  to  Heredity  and  Evolution,  by  K  B.  Wilson ;  The  Behartor 
of  Unit  Characters  in  Heredity,  by  W.  E.  Castle;  Mutation,  by  C.  B.  Daven- 
port ;  Adaptation,  by  C.  H.  Eigenmann ;  and  Darwin  and  Paleontology,  by  H.  F. 
Osbom. 

The  cell  as  the  unit  of  life,  A.  Macfaoten,  edited  by  R.  T.  Hswixn  {lAm- 
don,  1908,  pp.  XVI'\-S81,  pU  1,  figs,  i.^).— These  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  1899-1902,  serve  as  an  introduction  to  biology.  They  con- 
tain a  summary  of  information  on  the  chemistry  of  the  living  c^l,  with  special 
reference  to  the  action  of  cellular  enzyms  and  toxins  in  the  work  of  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  immunity  to  disease. 

On  the  homologries  and  sifirnificance  of  the  internal  glands  of  the  ovaiy* 
P.  BouiN  and  P.  Ancel  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc  Biol.  [Paris],  67  {1909).  No.  SI,  pp. 
464-466). — ^The  authors  find  that  in  man,  primates,  dog,  horse,  cow,  pig,  awl 
other  mammals  with  spontaneous  ovulation  there  are  2  kinds  of  corpus  luteom. 
There  is  no  interstitial  gland,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  periodic  corpus 
luteum.  In  the  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  mouse,  cat,  and  other  mammals  with  non- 
spontaneous  ovulation  the  Interstitial  gland  is  present  and  only  one  corpns 
luteum. 

Conceminer  the  relation  between  the  outer  and  inner  chest  measorementi 
and  the  organs  Isrin^r  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  M.  MthxES  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  S8 
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(1909),  No.  4,  pp,  59S-627,  pi.  1,  figs,  4),— A  discussion  of  data  in  an  article 
previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  268). 

The  author  points  out  the  inaccuracies  which  result  from  estimating  the 
volume  of  the  thoracic  cavity  either  by  taking  the  inner  length  and  breadth  or 
by  outer  measurements.  The  volume  of  the  lungs  is  diminished  if  a  layer  of  fat 
Is  d^Kwited  on  the  Inner  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  the  lung  weight  can  not  be 
eetlmated  from  the  volume  as  it  varies  so  much  in  specific  gravity.  It  Is  stated 
that  the  length  of  the  sternum  does  not  vary  so  much  between  light  and  heavy 
horses  as  other  observers  have  thought. 

^nie  i>osition  of  the  shoulder  blade  and  its  influence  on  the  posture  and 
nurrements  of  the  horse,  M5lleb  (Lcmdw.  Jahrh,,  38  (1909),  No,  4,  pp,  697- 
7 IS,  figs.  10), — ^A  discussion  of  the  statics  and  meclianics  of  the  fore  limb,  with 
sq;)ecial  reference  to  conclusions  reached  by  Miiller  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  268).  By 
means  of  diagrams  the  author  illustrates  his  conclusion  that  a  more  oblique 
and  longer  shoulder  blade  may  be  allowed  in  a  saddle  horse  ridden  for  comfort 
than  when  speed  or  the  capacity  to  draw  heavy  loads  is  the  desideratum. 

Besreneration  of  the  beak  in  the  goose  (Anser  cinereus)  and  the  duck 
(Anas  boschas),  B.  I.  Wehber  and  W.  Goldschmidt  (Arch,  Enttoickl,  Mech, 
Organ.,  28  (1909),  No.  4,  pp,  661-677,  fig.  i).— The  authors  found  that  it  took 
from  4  to  6  weeks  for  the  regeneration  of  the  new  beak  when  from  4  to  10  mm. 
in  length  was  amputated  from  the  beak  of  ducks  and  geese  which  were  about  3 
weeks  of  age. 

DAIBY  FARMING— DAIBYnra. 

Studies  on  the  history,  present  condition,  and  future  of  cattle  breeding 
in  Holland,  D.  L.  Bakkeb  (Studien  uber  die  Qeschichte,  den  Heutigen  Zustand 
und  die  Zukunfi  des  Rindes  und  seiner  Zucht  in  den  Niederlanden  mit  Be- 
sonderer  Kritischer  Berucksichtigung  der  Arhevtsweise  des  Niederldndisehen 
Rindvi0hstammhuches,  Inaug,  Diss.,  Univ,  Bern,  1909,  pp,  i58+6,  pis,  20, 
charts  2). — This  is  a  history  of  cattle  breeding  in  Holland  from  the  earliest 
times. 

According  to  the  author,  the  original  cattle  of  Holland  were  of  the  Bos  taurus 
brachyceros  type  and  were  red  in  color.  The  black  color  came  from  Jutland 
cattle  imported  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  study  of  the 
cattle  in  different  districts  at  the  present  time  shows  3  main  types. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  breeders*  association  and  measures 
taken  by  the  government  to  encourage  cattle  breeding,  and  an  improved  and 
more  uniform  method  of  Judging  type  according  to  the  pedigrees  of  animals  is 
outlined.  Measurements  of  cattle  are  given  and  also  the  report  of  an  investiga- 
ticm  as  to  the  value  of  the  *'  milk  mirror ''  as  an  indication  of  milking  capacity. 
The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  that  a  good  milk 
mirror  was  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  largest  yields  of  milk : 

Average  daily  milk  yield,  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  and  eharaeter  of  the  milk 

mirror  in  Dutch  cattle. 


Number 

of  0OW8. 

Character  of  milk  mirrt)r. 

97 

Excellent 

47 

Good 

S9 

Pair 

31 

Poor. 

Average 

daily  yield 

ofmUk. 


Kg. 


fs.w 

15.89 
16.28 
16.42 


Fat  con- 
tent. 


Percent. 
8.17 
8.28 
8.19 
8.14 
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A  Btady  of  the  dairy  bufPalo  of  Bonmania,  G.  Diaoonu  (Arhiva  VeL,  € 
(1909),  Nos.  2,  pp,  92-105;  S-h  pp.  181-192;  5.  pp.  S01^26,  pis.  8).— These 
papers  include  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  domesticated  buffalo  of  Europe, 
descriptions  and  measurements  of  2  types  of  dairy  buffaloes  bred  in  Roumania, 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  dairy  buffalo  cow,  yields  of  milk,  percentages  of 
fat,  lactone  and  other  constituents  of  buffalo  milk,  and  other  general  informa- 
tion on  this  subject 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  coarse  feeds  in 
rations  for  dairy  cows,  T.  MI^lleb  (Ber.  Physiol.  Lab.'u.  Vers.  Anst.  Laiuftc. 
Inst.  Halle,  1909,  \o.  19,  pp.  43-125).— During  6  feeding  periods  lasting  aboot 
24  days  each  2  dairy  cows  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  beets,  cotton-seed  meal, 
peanut  meal,  malt  siirouts,  and  ground  barley.  In  the  first  and  fifth  periods 
rye  straw  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  10  kg.  per  day  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  In 
the  second  i)eriod  the  amount  of  straw  was  reduced  to  one-half,  and  in  the  third 
period  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  first  period.  No  straw  or  other  roughage  was 
fed  in  the  fourth  period.  When  the  straw  ration  was  reduced  the  loss  in  digesti- 
ble nutrients  was  equalized  by  increasing  the  ration  of  ground  barley. 

The  reduction  in  amount,  and  even  the  total  elimination  of  the  rye  straw 
ration,  produced  no  marked  change  in  the  amount  or  composition  of  the  milk. 
The  cows  at  first  api)eared  to  be  unsatisfied  but  gradually  became  more  accos- 
tomed  to  the  less  bulky  ration.  On  substituting  meadow  hay  for  the  straw  in 
the  sixth  period  there  was  an  increased  yield  of  milk  and  at  a  reduced  cost 
The  average  cost  of  milk  per  kilogram  in  the  first  and  fifth  periods  was  7.2 
marks  (about  1.6  cts.  per  quart)  ;  in  the  second  and  third  i^eriods,  7J>  marks; 
in  the  fourth  period,  7.7  marks;  and  in  the  sixth  period,  6.2  marks. 

The  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  ration  of  coarse  fodder  may  be 
reduced,  or  even  eliminated  for  a  short  period,  without  detriment  to  the  health 
of  the  animal  and  without  reducing  appreciably  the  amount  of  milk,  althongh 
increasing  its  cost. 

Specific  gravity  of  Banish  milk,  H.  M.  Hoybero  {Mwlkeritid.,  23  (1910). 
No.  /,  pp,  15-20). — Examinations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1,000  samples  of 
mixed  milk  from  Danish  herds,  collected  during  the  months  from  March  to 
June  and  August,  were  made  by  means  of  a  Blschoff  areometer  (lactometer). 
About  210  cc.  of  milk  is  required  with  this  instrument  with  a  cylinder  33  cm. 
high  and  4  cm.  internal  diameter. 

In  s[)eciflc  gravity  the  samples  averaged  1.0324;  0.3  per  cent  of  them  were 
from  1.029  to  1.030;  1.1  i>er  cent  from  1.030  to  1.031;  12  per  cent  from  1.031  to 
l.a32;  56  per  cent  from  1.032  to  1.033;  28  per  cent  from  1.033  to  1.034;  and  2.4 
I)er  cent  from  1.034  to  1.035.  The  author  recommends  that  the  Blschoff  lactom- 
eter be  made  the  standard  for  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  legal  standard 
for  the  8i>eclflc  gravity  of  new  mixed  milk  be  placed  at  from  1.0310  to  1.0340. 

Analysis  of  the  cleavage  products  of  the  nudeoprotein  of  the  mammary 
glands,  J.  A.  Mandel  (Proc.  8oc.  Expi.  Biol,  and  Med.,  7  (1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
24-26). — The  author  finds  a  close  correspondence  between  casein  and  the  nocleo- 
proteln  of  the  cells  In  the  mammary  gland,  which  he  thinks  is  strong  proof 
that  the  casein  of  the  milk  is  formed  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  nudeoprotein 
of  the  protoplasm,  with  a  setting  free  of  the  carbohydrates  and  the  purin  and 
pyrimldln  bases. 

Are  the  colostrum  bodies  a  reliable  test  for  determining  whether  or  not 
the  milk  was  obtained  from  a  new  milch  cowP  L.  Anders  (Hat  der  Ifach- 
tceis  der  Kolostrumkorperehen  eine  Bedeutung  fUr  die  Forensische  BeurteUunf 
des  Frischmilchendseins  der  KUhet  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  kO).— 
This  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  675). 
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A  new  lactic-acid  producing  Streptothrix,  found  in  the  fermented  milk 
of  India,  called  the  dadhi,  6.  O.  Ohattebjee  (CentU.  Bakt,  [etc.],  1.  Aht, 
Oriff.,  5S  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  103-112,  fig.  i).— The  author  found  that  the  coagu- 
lation of  dadhi,  the  fermented  milk  of  India,  which  is  similar  to  yoghourt  and 
leben,  was  due  to  a  Streptothrix  having  characters  similar  to  the  bacteria  found 
in  the  other  fermented  mill^s,  but  differing  from  them  by  showing  peculiar  pink 
in^nules  when  stained  with  methylene  blue  and  by  forming  convoluted  chains 
in  glucose  agar. 

Obligrate  anaerobic  bacteria  in  milk  and  dair7  products,  C.  Babthel  (K. 
Landbr.  Akad.  HandL  och  Tidakr.,  49  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  15-66),— The  investiga- 
tions of  the  author  lead  him  to  conclude  that  obligate  anaerobic  bacteria  occur 
but  very  rarely  in  common  market  milk.  Those  that  are  found  are  almost 
wholly  of  two  species,  Schattenfroh  and  Grassberger's  nonmotlle  butyrlc-acld 
bacterium  and  Bacterium  putrificua  (Bienstock).  During  the  fall  and  winter 
months  the  former  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  the  latter,  while  the 
opposite  holds  true  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  obligate  anaerobes 
are  considerably  more  numerous  during  the  summer  months  than  In  the  fall  or 
winter,  as  are  also  the  total  bacteria  of  the  milk.  No  direct  relation  was  found 
between  the  general  hygienic  condition  of  the  milk  and  the  appearance  therein 
of  obligate  anaerobic  bacteria.  The  author  furthermore  concludes  that  B,  putrifl- 
CU8  (Bienstock)  and  Paraplectrum  fostidum  (Welgmann)  are  Identical. 

A  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  infectiousness  of  the  milk  of  tuber- 
eoloos  cows,  G.  Hessleb  (Bin  Beitrag  zur  Frage  dcr  Infektiositdt  dvr  Milch 
Tuberkuloser  KUhc.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  64,  charts  2). — The 
object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  milk  of  cows 
reactintc  to  tuberculin  but  not  showing  other  clinical  evidences  of  tuberculosis 
contained  tubercle  bacilli.  Sixty-one  cows  belonging  to  3  different  herds  were 
tested. 

The  chief  source  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk  was  found  to  be  from  tuber- 
culous udders.  In  a  few  cases  only  they  were  found  In  the  milk  of  cows  show- 
ing clinical  evidence  of  the  disease  when  the  udder  was  not  affected.  They 
were  not  found  In  cows  reacting  to  tuberculin  but  otherwise  affording  no 
clinical  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  In  some  cases  milk  became  Infected  from 
particles  of  litter  which  dropped  from  the  exterior  of  the  udder  Into  the  milk 
pall. 

The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  an  occasional  clinical  examination  of  the 
herd  and  care  In  preventing  Infection  from  the  milk  from  diseased  sources 
will  enable  dairymen  to  furnish  a  milk  supply  free  from  tubercle  bacilli. 

A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

On  jMisteurizinff  milk  and  on  the  thermal  death  point  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  naturally  infected  milk,  Y.  van  deb  Sluis  (Ueber  die  Abtiitung  dcr  Tuber- 
kelbacillen  in  NatUrlich  Inflziertcr  Milch  und  iiber  die  Pasteurisicrung  dcr 
Milch.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  2.'i). — No  tubercle  bacilli  were  found 
in  the  milk  of  cows  In  which  the  tuberculosis  was  locallzetl  In  one  particular 
organ,  but  in  generalized  tuberculosis  and  In  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  they 
were  present  in  all  cases  but  one.  Intra -uterine  infection  of  the  young  did 
not  take  place  In  pregnant  guinea  pigs  Inoculated  with  the  bacilli.  A  temi)er- 
ature  of  80**  C.  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  destruction  of  all  the 
bacilli  in  naturally  infected  milk.  Artificial  cultures  of  bacilli  in  a  medium 
containing  milk  acquired  an  ability  to  withstand  slightly  higher  temperatures 
tlian  those  normally  present  in  milk. 

Beport  of  the  operations  of  the  Danish  pasteurization  law  during  1908-0 
{MiFlkeriiid,  22  (1909),  No.  52,  pp.  i/56-ii7i).— During  the  year  1,301  cream- 
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eriefl  were  under  control  relative  to  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  butteraOk 
used  for  feeding  purposes  and  of  cream  used  in  the  mannfactore  of  export 
butter,  of  which  1,182  were  cooperative  and  164  proprietary  creameriefi,  and  45 
estate  dairies.  The  police  authorities  have  taken  14,165  ccmtrol  aamplev  hi  all 
about  one-half  of  which  were  of  skim  milk  and  5.665  of  battermilk.  The  per- 
centages of  the  samples  of  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  cream  foond  insofficiciitlr 
heated  were  4.3,  2.2,  and  2.9  per  cent,  respectively.  During  tbe  year  74  jw 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  creameries  complied  fully  with  the  provlBiomi  of  tte 
law.  ^  per  cent  violated  it  once,  as  a  general  rule  through  inadTertence,  and  r* 
per  cent  violated  it  two  or  more  times.  Fines  were  imposed  for  270  TiolatioBB  In 
all,  to  the  amount  of  5,713  kroner  ($1,540). 

Beport  of  the  milk  commission,  1909,  A.  R.  Ptne  et  ai^  {Toromto:  Go€i^ 
1910,  pp,  142,  figs,  26).— This  contains  reports  of  inquiries  into  tbe  prodoctian, 
care,  and  distribution  of  milk,  a  rteum^  of  the  milk  laws  of  tbe  CaiiadlaB  prer- 
inces  and  the  United  States,  a  report  of  conditions  found  on  dairy  Canns,  aad 
an  account  of  the  efforts  of  cities  in  the  United  States  to  secure  a  clean  milk 
supply. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Texas,  C.  H.  Alvord  {Texas  DepL  Agr,  BmL  11,  pp^ 
105 J  figs,  65). — ^An  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  dairy  IndiMtry  in 
Texas,  together  with  information  on  all  phases  of  the  subject,  prepared  specially 
for  the  practical  man  who  wishes  to  engage  in  dairying  in  that  State. 

Dairying  in  France,  G.  Ellbrecht  (MwlkerUid.,  22  (1909),  No.  S#,  pp. 
1085-1108,  figs,  10), — ^This  article  gives  a  description  of  the  industry,  especially 
of  the  manufacture  of  Roquefort,  Cantal,  and  Laguinole  cheese,  and  of  Nor- 
mandy butter,  with  reproductions  of  photographs  of  dairying  scenes. 

An  inquiry  concerning  Alpine  dairies,  C.  Goeini  (Rev,  O^,  Laii,  8  (1919). 
No,  7,  pp,  155-161). — ^After  a  personal  investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  cheese  was  made  in  the  Italian  Alps,  the  author  found  that  tbe  eaiiws 
of  the  defects  of  cheese  made  in  that  region  were  due  to  the  crude  methods  em- 
ployed. The  cheese  was  made  under  variable  conditions,  the  temperature  and 
acidity  being  determined  by  individual  conjecture  rather  than  by  accvnte 
methods. 

History  of  cream  separation. — I,  Cream  raising,  B.  Mabtint  (OetdHrAfc 
der  Rahmgewinnung.  /,  Die  Aufrahmung.  Leipsie,  1909,  pp,  X+lSS-^-Sl+S^,  pi*. 
5,  figs.  151). — ^An  historical  account  of  different  methods  of  raising  cretim  wbidi 
have  been  practiced  from  earliest  times  up  to  the  invention  of  the  separatcH*. 
The  dairy  utensils  employed  in  cooling  the  milk  and  raising  and  skimming  tlie 
cream  are  illustrated  and  described.  Appendixes  contain  reports  of  an  experi- 
ment In  which  the  different  methods  of  cream  raising  are  compared  and  also  a 
bibliography  of  more  than  500  references  on  the  subject. 

[Beport  of  the  dairy  husbandman],  R.  0.  Potts  (Oklahoftui  8#a.  RpU  1999, 
pp,  27,  28). — The  average  cost  of  making  butter  at  the  college  creamery  dorini: 
n  period  of  2  years  was  2.85  cts.  per  pound. 

There  is  a  brief  rei)ort  of  investigations  in  butter  making,  some  of  the  coo- 
clusions  from  which  are  as  follows :  "  The  higher  the  temperature  of  tbe  crp«n 
or  wash  water  used  the  higher  will  be  the  moisture  content  of  the  batter.  The 
larger  the  granules  churned  and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  cream  chomed  tlie 
higher  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  butter.  The  churning  of  rich  cream 
favored  a  high  moisture  content.  The  addition  of  cold  water  to  the  cream  just 
as  the  butter  was  breaking  did  not  prove  to  be  an  efficient  way  of  increasiiij; 
the  moisture  content  of  butter.  Butter  worked  in  a  chum  in  the  presence  at  a 
large  quantity  of  water  gave  a  leaky  appearance  and  only  medium  moMvre 
content." 
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I>mni8h  batter  exports,  1008-0,  B.  B5ogild  (Tidsskr.  Landokon&mi,  1909, 
No.  IS,  pp.  713-724;  MiElkeritid.,  22  (1909),  No.  51,  pp.  11 15-1 123). --The  article 
^ves  statistics*  with  prices  received,  and  a  discussion  of  tbe  general  conditions 
of  the  industry. 

Sutter  and  cheese  making  in  Iceland  (Mwlkeritid.,  23  {1910),  Noa.  2,  pp. 
21-^5;  5,  pp,  105-112). — Extracts  from  a  work  on  Icelandic  dairying,  by  O. 
OlaTlus,  and  dated  1780,  are  given. 

7anc7  cheeses  for  the  farm  and  factory,  C.  A.  Publow  {New  York  Cornell 
BuL  270,  pp,  3-12,  figs.  5).-^A  bulletin  of  practical  information  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cottage,  Neufchatel,  cream,  sandwich  nut,  pepper  cream,  caraway 
IK>tato,  olive  cream,  and  club  cheeses.  The  defects  which  commonly  occur  iu 
the  flavor  and  texture  of  cottage  cheese  are  pointed  out  and  remedies  are  sug- 
gested. The  methods  of  making  the  fancy  cheeses  are  described  in  detail.  In- 
cluding both  American  and  foreign  methods  of  manufacturing  Neufchatel. 

Studies  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  early  season  cheeses,  T.  A. 
Ck>WABD  {Univ.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Council  Agr.  Ed.  [Pamphlet^  77,  1910, 
pp.  15). — The  characteristics  of  early  and  late  cheeses  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  overcoming  the  defects  which  commonly  occur  in  cheeses  made  early 
in  the  season.  Chemical  analyses  were  made  and  compared  with  the  results 
obtained  hy  other  investigators. 

In  a  study  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  internal  rust  and  off-flavor  cheese,  3 
chromogenic  species  of  bacteria  were  isolated:  BckHUus  prodigiosus  var.  (?), 
Bacterium  acidi  propionici  var.  (?),  and  BacUU^s  mahogani.  Suggestions  are 
offered  for  preventing  the  growth  of  these  organisms  in  order  to  ohtain  a  more 
uniform  product  throughout  the  season. 

On  goat  cheese  and  similar  kinds  of  cheese,  O.  Ivebsen  and  O.  Sopp  ( Tidsskr. 
Norske  Landhr.,  16  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  97-1^2).— The  subject  of  the  manufacture 
of  goat  whey  cheese  and  substitution  products  for  this  cheese  is  discussed  in 
papers  read  before  the  Society  for  Norway's  Weal,  and  the  discussions  following 
the  reading  of  the  papers  are  given  in  full. 

The  flavor  of  cheese,  A.  W.  Dox  {Lookout,  15  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  103-106).— 
A  short  historical  account  of  the  chemistry  of  cheese  ripening,  presented  In 
popular  form. 

Thirty  years'  activity  of  the  experiment  station  for  cheese  making  in  Lodi, 
C.  Besana  {TrenVAnni  di  Attivita  delta  R.  Stazione  Sperimentale  di  Caseificio 
di  Lodi.  Lodi,  1910,  pp.  95,  figs.  2). — A  historical  account  of  the  station  is 
given,  including  a  summary  of  the  results  of  investigations  undertaken  since  its 
organisation  in  1880. 

Danish  cheese  production  and  exports,  N.  Horltck  ( Tidsskr.  Landokonomi, 
t909.  No.  5,  pp.  265-288).— A  historical  sketch  and  discussion  of  the  present 
conditions  of  the  Industry. 

Catalogae  of  the  Postal  Dairy  Library,  G.  H.  Benkendorf  {Madison,  Wis., 
1910,  pp.  64). — ^This  is  a  catalogue  by  subjects  of  the  Postal  Dairy  Library 
conducted  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  University  and  Station. 
It  contains  1,006  titles  relating  to  dairying  and  kindred  subjects,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  library  and  of  the  manner  of  using  it 
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Fourteenth  semiannual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  cattle  bureau  to  the 
Massaehusetto  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  A.  Petebs  {Semiann.  Rpt.  Cattle 
Bur.  Mass.,  14  {1908),  pp.  187-255) .—This  report  gives  in  detail  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  cattle  bureau  from  December  1, 1907,  to  December  1, 1908. 
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Rabies  diminished  somewhat  but  continued  to  be  very  prevalent.    More  1 
or  mules,  941  in  all,  died  or  were  destroyed  in  the  State  because  of  glanden 
and  farcy  than  during  any  other  year  of  which  there  is  record. 

A  tabulated  report  of  the  inspection  of  animals,  stables^  etc^  shows  tint 
234,347  bovines  were  examined  of  which  177,047  were  milch  cows  as  compared 
with  237,647  bovines  and  155,876  milch  cows  the  previous  year. 

Calves  purchased  for  experimental  Investigations  of  tuberculosis  were  inoco- 
late4  subcutaneously  and  intravenously  by  Drs.  Theobald  Smith  and  P.  A.  Lewis 
with  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  cervical  lymph  glands  of  3  childni 
suffering  from  that  form  of  tuberculosis.  All  the  calves  developed  acute  tod 
fatal  tuberculosis,  indicating  that  the  disease  in  the  children  was  of  boTine 
origin.  A  case  of  tuberculosis  In  a  horse  was  found  to  be  due  to  Infection  fron 
cattle,  as  a  culture  obtained  by  Dr.  Smith  from  lesions  in  the  horse's  lanss 
showed  the  bacillus  to  be  of  the  bovine  tjrpe. 

Brief  mention  is  also  made  of  a  number  of  outbreaks  of  other  diseases  In- 
cluding hog  cholera,  blackleg  or  symptomatic  anthrax,  anthrax,  actlnomycotb; 
tuberculosis  among  swine,  and  mange  among  horses. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Live  Stock  Sanitarj  Board 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1909  (Ann,  Rpt,  Minn.  Live  Stock  8a$Ut.  Bd^  € 
{1909),  pp.  44). — ^The  method  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  other  countries 
is  briefly  reviewed  and  followed  by  a  description  of  the  method  used  in  Hlmie> 
sota,  and  the  progress  made.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  losses  to  the  wbole> 
sale  butchers  in  Minnesota  coming  under  government  inspection  will  total  at 
least  $50,000  per  year. 

The  total  number  of  glandered  horses  destroyed  was  almost  one-half  \em 
than  in  any  previous  year.  An  outbreak  of  anthrax  resulted  in  the  death  of 
40  hogs  and  4  head  of  cattle.  An  outbreak  of  mechanical  bronchitis  In  hogs  In 
Waseca  County  appeared  to  have  been  due  to  the  inhalation  of  pollen  from 
clover.  A  number  of  outbreaks  of  infectious  anemia  or  swamp  fever  of  horsw 
were  investigated  during  the  year,  but  this  disease  still  seems  to  be  unknown 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  State.  The  outbreaks  of  hemorrhagic  sepdcemia 
were  not  as  prevalent  as  formerly,  and  only  a  few  outbreaks  of  vesicular  exan- 
thema were  experienced.  Rabies,  blackleg,  Johne*s  disease,  avian  tubercolosic, 
ergotism,  hog  cholera,  suspected  poisoning,  strongylosis,  lymphangltla,  and 
other  diseases,  are  considered  in  the  report  of  the  bacteriologist. 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  board  of  live  stock  commissioners  ol 
Ohio,  T.  L.  Calvert,  P.  Fischer,  and  M.  B.  Lamb  (Ann.  RpU  Bd.  Live  Stodi 
Comrs,  Ohio,  7  {J 908),  pp.  32,  pis.  S,  figs.  12).^The  localities  in  the  State  in 
which  foot  rot,  epizootic  lymphangitis,  glanders  or  farcy,  hog  choloa,  nodokr 
disease  in  sheep  due  to  CEsophagostoina  columbianum,  rabies,  mange  in  horses* 
scab  in  sheep,  and  tuberculosis  in  cattle  occurred  during  the  year  are  shown  by 
means  of  maps.  During  the  year  12  horses  were  destroyed  on  account  of 
glanders  and  29  dairy  cows  on  account  of  tut>erculosis. 

Annual  report  of  the  state  veterinarian  of  Wyomlner  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1908,  W.  F.  Pflaegino  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Vet.  Wpo.,  190S, 
pp.  24). — Outbreaks  of  glanders  occurred  in  6  counties;  in  Bighorn  County  tbt 
disease  has  been  prevalent  for  4  or  5  years,  having  been  introduced  by  a  rail- 
way grading  outfit.  An  outbreak  of  anthrax  near  the  border  line  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  100  head  of  cattle  in  the  State  and  over  700  head  in  South  Dakoca. 
Necrotic  stomatitis  is  the  most  serious  swine  disease  in  Wyoming  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  in  one  locality  42  hogs  and  in  another  27  hogs  being  destroyed. 

Lip  and  leg  ulceration  of  sl^p  was  prevalent  in  6  counties.  The  quarantine 
for  scabies  in  sheep  was  raised  from  the  State  and  with  the  exception  of  is- 
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fected  individuals  found  occasionally  in  importations  the  State  is  considered 
clean. 

Losses  from  plant  poisoning  include  42  head  of  4-year-old  steers  in  eastern 
Converse  County,  evidently  from  a  f6rm  of  lupine  poisoning.  Twenty  head  of 
horses  died  from  the  effects  of  loco  poisoning  near  Casper  and  a  number  of 
sheep  in  Bighorn  County.  Similar  conditions  among  cattle  were  met  with  else- 
where in  the  State. 

Annual  report  on  the  civil  veterinary  department.  United  Provinces,  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1909,  E.  W.  Olives  (Ann,  Rpt.  Civ.  Vet,  Dept. 
United  Prov.,  1909,  pp.  21 ) . — This  report  discusses  veterinary  instruction,  treat- 
ment of  disease,  breeding  operations,  etc. 

Equine  contagious  diseases  briefly  mentioned  are  glanders,  surra,  dourino. 
and  tetanus.  Rinderpest  Xvas  more  prevalent,  6,662  deaths  being  reported 
against  7,854  during  the  previous  year.  Only  626  deaths  due  to  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  were  reported  against  1,799  the  previous  year.  Of  blacl^  quarter 
143  cases  occurred,  of  which  62  proved  fatal,  against  200  deaths  the  previous 
year.  Anthrax  destroyed  1,015  cattle  as  compared  with  685  in  1907-8.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  was  very  widespread  and  the  mortality  increased  from  827 
to  1.957.  The  number  of  deaths  among  cattle  from  other  contagious  diseases 
reported  was  118. 

Protective  inoculations  chiefly  against  rinderpest  were  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  and  whenever  possible  this  method  of  dealing  with  disease  is  now  adopted. 
Operations  of  this  nature  were  undertaken  in  1,084  outbreal^s  against  948  in 
the  previous  year  and  90,874  animals  have  been  inoculated. 

Beport  of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  and  bacteriologrist,  S.  Dodd 
{Ann.  Rpt^Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1908-9,  pp.  81-105).— In  this 
report  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  occurrence  of  and  worls  with  Texas 
fever,  osteomalacia  of  cattle,  or  soft  bone  disease,  and  spirochetosis  of  fowls. 

Texas  fever  is  said  to  have  been  very  prevalent  in  certain  districts,  and 
31,865  head  of  cattle  were  inoculated.  Osteomalacia  which  occurs  among  cattle, 
chiefly  on  some  of  the  coastal  lands,  was  investigated.  The  condition,  one 
mainly  affecting  the  bones  of  cattle,  is  most  common  in  cows  and  heifers, 
chiefly  dairy  stock  and  especially  heavy  milkers.  The  symptoms,  post-mortem 
appearances,  and  analyses  made  of  bones  from  both  normal  and  affected  ani- 
mals, are  reported,  as  are  also  analyses  of  soils.  As  the  result  of  Investigations 
the  author  has  determined  that  the  disease  of  fowls  in  Rockhampton  which  has 
caused  a  mortality  of  from  60  to  80  per  cent  is  spirochetosis. 

Of  171,245  head  of  cattle  killed  at  meat  works  under  supervision  during 
1908-0,  a  total  of  about  0.7  per  cent  were  totally  or  partially  condemned  for 
tuberculosis.  Of  1,170  milch  cows  inspected,  11  were  reported  as  being  afiPected 
with  tuberculosis  and  8  with  actinomycosis.  Other  diseases  reported  upon  are 
infectious  ophthalmia,  contagious  mammltis,  contagious  abortion,  blackleg, 
strongylosis  in  sheep  and  calves,  Birdsvllle  horse  disease,  equine  Influenza, 
Gilbert  River  horse  disease,  hog  cholera,  sarcosporldlosls,  and  others. 

Allied  poisoning  by  soy-bean  meal  (Mark  Lane  Express,  103  {1910),  No. 
4090,  pp.  169,  171;  Vet.  Rec.,  22  {1910),  No.  1127,  pp.  5-^5-^-^9).— Twenty-five  out 
of  52  cows  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  which  had  been  fed  1  lb.  of  soy-bean  meal 
per  day  (distributed  over  2  feeds)  are  reiwrted  to  have  died  from  poisoning 
thought  to  have  been  due  to  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  meal.  A  suit  against 
the  firm  from  whom  the  meal  was  purchased,  is  under  way. 

Grain  itch  (Acaro-dermatitis  urticarioides) :  A  study  of  a  new  disease  in 
this  country,  J.  F.  Schambebo  {Jour.  Cutaneous  Diseases,  28  {1910),  No.  329, 
pp.  €7-89,  pis.  7).— A  detailed  account  Is  given  of  an  eruptive  disorder  new  to 
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the  i^slcians  of  this  country,  which,  since  1901,  has  been  appearing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by^  a  wide-spread  urticarioid  eruption  accom- 
panied by  intense  itching  and  commonly  by  mild  fever  and  other  systemade 
symptoms.  It  is  due  to  contact  with  cereals  or  straw  infested  with  PedicuUndet 
ventricoaus  or  an  allied  species  of  mite.  An  identical  or  similar  affectioo  from 
contact  with  saclts  of  barley  and  wheat  was  noted  by  naturalists  many  yms 
ago  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  certain  other  European  countries.  13iii 
mite  preys  upon  insects,  particularly  grain  destroying  insects.  See  also  a 
previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  587). 

Special  report  on.  Sarcosporidias  and  thrtr  association  with  loco  disease 
and  donrine,  E.  A.  Watson  (Otiotra,  Canada:  Dept.  Affr-,  1908,  PP.  i2,  ph.2),— 
This  contribution  has  especial  reference  to  the  association  of  sarcosporidiosis 
with  loco  disease  and  dourine  and  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  spareB  of 
Sarcocystis  for  certain  so-called  developmental  forms  of  trypanosomata.  Six 
cases  of  sarcosporidiosis  in  cattle  suspected  of  loco  poisoning,  2  in  equines  sus- 
pected of  loco  poisoning,  3  in  dourlne-afiTected  equines,  and  1  in  a  cachectic 
filly,  the  cause  of  the  cachexia  not  being  known,  are  reported. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  as  the  result  of  the  investigations: 
**  The  parasitic  Sarcocystis  under  certain  conditions  l>ecomes  a  very  important 
factor  in  disease,  invading  the  entire  musculature  of  their  hosts,  with  serious 
or  fatal  consequences.  Sarcosporidiosis  may  be  closely  associated  witli,  and  is 
probably  a  very  frequent  sequel  to,  the  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  known  as 
loco  disease.  It  may  complicate  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  and  also  of 
dourine,  and  probably  of  some  others,  and  retard  or  prev«it  recovery  from  these 
and  similar  cachectic  conditions.  The  crescaitic  spores  of  sarcocystis  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  crescentic  bodies  that  liave  been  described  as  develop- 
mental forms  of  trypanosomata,  and  it  would  be  unsafe,  or  quite  erroneous  to 
diagnose  an  infection  by  the  latter  from  the  presence  alone  of  tlKwe  crescentic 
bodies." 

The  etiology  of  dourine,  ZwiCK  and  Fisoheb  (Berlin,  Tierarsrth  Wi^tngcMr^ 
25  {1909),  \o,  57,  pp.  683-686,  figs,  2;  abs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8cL,  5  (1919), 
No.  ly  pp.  187-189). — ^This  disease  had  not  been  seen  for  28  years  In  Germany, 
but  has  recently  been  introduced  from  Russia.  The  authors*  more  recent  ex- 
periments with  the  trsrpanosome  of  European  dourine  in  laboratory  test  ani- 
mals seem  to  show  ttiat  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion  that  any  difference 
exists  between  the  European  and  African  disease.  In  the  inoculation  experi- 
ments here  reported  mice,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  a  goat,  and 
an  ox  were  used. 

Dourine,  Miessneb  (Berlin.  TierdrztU  Wchnschr.,  25  (1909),  No.  Af,  pp.  6*f- 
636;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  189,  i90).— This  disease 
lias  attracted  interest  owing  to  an  outbreak  reported  by  Torena  and  Klelnpaal 
in  East  Prussia  in  1908.  The  guinea  pig,  rabbit,  mouse,  and  rat  wwe  inocu- 
lated but  none  of  these  became  infected  with  dourine.  Treatment  with  arseno- 
phenylglycin  was  followed  by  improvement. 

A  method  of  dealing  with  rinderpest  in  the  field,  A.  Qibson  (Jour.  Trop. 
Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  93-95).— A  short  account  is  given  of  the  way  hi 
which  rinderpest  has  been  successfully  dealt  with  in  Hongkong  without  tiie  aid 
of  a  laboratory. 

What  Selangor  is  doing  to  prevent  rinderpest  (Vet.  Rec.,  22  (1910).  No. 
1128,  pp.  567,  568).— An  account  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in  the  state  of  Se- 
langor,  on  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Quarantine  stations  are  maintained  at  Fwt 
Sweettenham,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  Kuala  Kubu,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
its  spread  among  cattle. 
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East  Coast  fever,  R.  W.  Dixon  {Agr.  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope,  36  {1910),  No, 
i,  pp.  19-26). — ^A  general  account  of  this  affection  including  preventive  and 
remedial  treatment 

East  Coast  fever  {Agr,  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  36  {1910),  No,  2,  pp,  219- 
224)' — ^A  statement  of  measures  taken  to  safeguard  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Colony  against  the  introduction  of  East  Ck>a8t  fever  from  the  adjoining  colonies 
of  Natal  and  Transvaal.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  581). 

Spirochetosis  of  bovines  in  South  Annam,  H.  Schein  {Bui.  Soc.  Path.  Exot,, 
S  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  73-75). — ^A  spirochetosis  has  been  found  to  occur  in  South 
Annam.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  spirochete  {Spirochwia  theileri)  found  by 
Theller  in  the  Transvaal  and  by  Heanley  at  Honglcong. 

The  Australian  camel  trade  and  trypanosomiasis,  S.  G.  Haji  {Jour,  Trop. 
Vet.  8ci.,  5  {1910),  No.  1,  pp,  72-88), — Following  a  discussion  of  the  occurrence 
of  surra  in  camels  in  Australia  the  author  reiwrts  ui)on  several  cases  which 
were  discovered  in  the  province  of  Sind  during  1908-9.  This  is  the  Indian 
province  from  which  camels  were  Imported  into  Australia,  in  several  of  which 
Trypanosoma  evansi  were  discovered,  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  78). 

Sununary  of  first  series  of  experiments  on  treatment  of  surra  in  camels, 
A.  S.  Leese  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  5  {1910),  No.  1,  pp,  57-64).— Experiments 
are  reported  in  which  tartar  emetic  alone,  tartar  emetic  and  atoxyl  alternately, 
and  tartar  emetic  alone  but  followed  by  a  short  course  of  mercury  bichlorid 
alone,  were  administered. 

No  assistance  toward  ultimate  recovery  was  afforded  by  the  last-named  treat- 
ment, and  that  with  tartar  emetic  and  atoxyl  alternately  gave  no  better  results 
than  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  alone.  As  trypanosomes  returned  on  the  day 
following  the  last  intravenous  injection  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  it  appears  that 
the  mercury  did  not  have  any  effect  upon  them. 

Kote  on  plague  infection  in  a  wood  rat  (Neotoma  fuscipes  anectens),  W.  C. 
RucKEB  {Pub,  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  8,,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  25  {1910), 
No.  I,  pp,  1,  2). — ^A  wood  rat,  captured  in  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  October  17, 
1900,  and  found  to  be  infected  with  bubonic  plague,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
plague-infected  wood  rat  ever  discovered.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  wood  rat  may 
act  as  an  intermediary  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  other  mammals. 
The  manner  in  which  the  infection  was  conveyed  to  this  rat  is  not  known,  as 
wood  rats  do  not  ordinarily  come  in  contact  with  squirrels.  Notes  are  included 
on  the  habits  and  distribution  of  this  and  related  species. 

Investifirations  concerning  Becky  Mountain  fever,  H.  T.  Ricketts  {Bui. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  20  {1909),  No.  218,  pp.  151,  152).— This  is  the  report  of 
an  address  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Society,  January  4,  1909,  in  which 
the  Investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  682)  are  discussed. 

Bome  aspects  of  Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  as  shown  by  recent  inves- 
ti^rations,  H.  T.  Ricketts  {Med.  Rec.  [N.  Y.],  76  {1909),  No,  21,  pp,  8Jf3-8r,5),^ 
This  is  the  Wesley  M.  Carpenter  lecture  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
for  1909. 

As  regards  severity,  the  author  recognizes  2  different  types,  the  mild  and  the 
severe.  In  western  Montana  the  disease  is  almost  uniformly  of  a  very  severe 
character,  the  mortality  ranging  from  05  per  cent  to  about  90  per  cent.  In 
Idaho,  the  death  rate  rarely  rises  above  5  per  cent.  It  is  sjiid  that  both  Dcr- 
Mocentor  venustua  and  D.  modestus  will  transmit  the  Montana  disease  to  the 
guinea  pig  and  that  D,  venustus  will  also  transmit  the  Idaho  disease.  Experl- 
eoce  has  shown  that  the  larvse  and  nymphs  as  well  as  the  adults  acquire  and 
transmit  spotted  fever. 
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The  author  believes  spotted  fever  to  be  mnhitaioed  as  follows:  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  female  ticks  which  have  acquired  the  disease  as  a  consequence 
of  feeding  on  animals  which  have  been  infected  by  other  ticks,  transmit  the  dis- 
ease to  their  offspring  through  the  egg.  The  new  generation  during  the  proeea 
of  feeding  transfers  the  virus  to  certain  of  the  susceiHible  small  wild  animals 
(ground  squirrels,  rock  squirrels,  chipmunks,  ground  hogs,  and  perhaps  others), 
and  this  may  take  place  during  either  the  larval,  nymplial,  or  adult  ^ie, 
Lence  at  various  times  of  the  year.  During  the  infection  of  the  wild  animals  it 
is  required  that  hitherto  normal  ticks,  either  as  larvse.  nymphs,  or  adults,  ac- 
quire the  disease  by  feeding  simultaneously  with,  or  shortly  after,  the  feeding  of 
the  infected  ticks.  Regardless  of  the  tick's  stage  of  development  at  the  time 
it  acquired  the  disease,  the  virus  is  retained  into  the  adult  period,  and  in  certain 
of  the  females  reaches  the  germ  cells  and  again  appears  in  the  next  generaticwL 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  circulating  blood  in  clinical  and 
experimental  tuberculosis. — ^The  viability  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  J.  F. 
Andebson  and  M.  J.  Rosenau  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp.  Scrr,  U.  S.,  Byg, 
Lab,  Bui,  51,  pp.  .J2). — From  48  cases  of  human  tuberculosis,  glycerin-potato 
cultures,  guinea-pig  inoculations,  and  smears  were  made  from  the  sediment 
obtained  by  centrlfugation  of  blood,  but  in  not  a  single  instance  were  tubercle 
bacilli  demonstrated.  In  one  instance  the  smears  showed  an  organism  that  had 
the  morphological  and  tinctorial  api)earances  of  tul)ercle  bacilli,  but  the  glycerin- 
lK)tato  culture  and  guinea-pig  inoculations  were  negative. 

"Tubercle  bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  7  of  the  8  rabbits  ex- 
perimentally infected.  In  3  of  the  7  they  were  found  both  by  cultures  and  by 
animal  Inoculations.  From  this  It  would  seem  that  when  rabbits  are  Infected 
by  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  tubercle  bacilli  the  latter  are  found  in  the  circu- 
lating blood  In  a  large  pn)i)ortion  of  the  cases,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
l)e  dettvted  In  smears.  It  is  of  e8i)ecial  Interest  to  note  that  the  blood  of  a  rab- 
bit which  at  the  autopsy  did  not  present  any  naked-eye  evidences  of  tuberculosis 
was  Inftvtive  for  a  guinea  pig.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  blood  of 
only  1  guinea  pig  exiierlmentally  infected.  It  seems,  therefore,  tliat  whereas 
tul>ercle  bacilli  are  frequently  found  in  the  blood  of  tubercular  rabbits,  it  is 
unusual  to  find  them  in  the  blood  of  tubercular  guinea  pigs  and  humans  In 
numbers  or  virulence  sufficient  to  infect  fresh  animals.** 

In  part  2,  the  viability  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  results  of  investigations  by  various  authors  of  the  thermal  death  point  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  its  viability  in  dried  sputum  under  different  conditions, 
the  effect  of  sunlight  wpon  it,  and  the  iwriod  during  which  it  remains  virulent 
in  water,  etc.,  are  brought  together  in  tabular  form.  **  We  have  no  easy  method 
of  determining  the  death  of  the  tubercle  bacillus:  its  virulence  fades  before  it 
dies.  The  criterion  of  death  depends  ui>on  animal  exiierimentation.  The 
tubercle  baclllue  may  be  classed  with  the  nonspore-bearing  organisms  so  far  as 
its  viability  is  concerned.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  waxy  substance  protects 
the  bacillus  against  external  harmful  influences  to  any  unusual  extent.  The 
thermal  death  i)oint  is  60*  C  for  20  minutes.  This  is  much  lees  than  was  once 
considered." 

A  bibliography  of  the  articles  consulted  is  appended. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  ophthalmic  reaction  of  cattle  to  tubei^ 
cuUn,  O.  Bellini  {Arch,  Sci.  R,  Soc.  Accad,  Vet,  Itah,  7  {1909),  No.  i-i,  pp. 
1-12;  aba,  in  Rev,  O^n,  M^d,  V^t„  15  {1910),  No,  170,  pp.  87-89), --Ot  200  bmlnes 
which  were  given  the  ophthalmic  test  at  the  abattoir  at  Mantoue.  Italy,  29  gave 
positive  reactions.  All  the  animals  were  given  a  careful  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, when  the  29  reactors  were  found  to  l>e  affected,  as  were  also  3  of  the 
animals  which  had  not  been  detected  during  the  test    The  author  is  of  the 
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opinion,  however,  that  the  reaction  would  have  been  detected  In  these  3  animals 
if  they  had  been  constantly  observed,  or  for  a  longer  period.  The  reaction  ap- 
peared once  after  5  hours,  twice  after  12  hours,  once  after  14  hours,  4  times 
after  16  hours,  and  4  times  after  17  hours.  Again,  much  later  reactions  were 
observed,  once  after  24  hours,  twice  after  26  hours,  once  after  28  hours,  and 
once  after  37  hours.  The  reaction  was  of  short  durtlon  In  13  animals,  having 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  1  hour  in  1  case,  after  1  hour  In  2  cases,  after  2  hours 
in  6  cases,  after  3  hours  in  1  case,  and  after  4  hours  In  3  cases;  in  5  other  cases 
the  disappearance  was  much  slower. 

The  intra-cutaneous  turberculin  test,  K.  Joseph  {Berlin.  TierdrztL 
Wchnschr,,  25  (1909),  No,  46,  pp.  847 -85 J ;  ahs.  in  Yet,  /?ec.,  22  {1909),  .Vo.  1118. 
pp.  S91S93). — The  author  carried  out  a  somewhat  extensive  investigation  of 
this  method,  testing  the  results  of  each  observation  by  the  slaughter  and  care- 
ful iK>8t-mortem  examination  of  the  animal,  whether  reacting  or  not.  The 
results  are  here  reported  and  the  methods  described.  The  injection  was  made 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  Instead  of  on  the  subcaudal  fold  of  the  skin  as  practiced 
by  Moussu  and  Mantoux. 

The  Intra-cutaneous  test  with  tuberculin  is  highly  commended  by  the  author 
who  points  out  the  various  advantages  which  it  possesses  over  the  ordinary 
subcutaneous  test.  It  Is  thought  that  in  addition  to  Its  value  In  diagnosis  that 
the  use  of  tuberculin  in  this  way  may  be  found  to  assist  in  prognosis.  Experi- 
ments with  guinea  pigs  conducted  in  association  with  Romer  led  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  possible  to  gain  information  regarding  the  extent  of  tuberculous  pro- 
cesses in  these  animals  by  repeated  quantitative  determinations  of  the  subject's 
susceptibility  to  tuberculin. 

Intestinal  tuberculosis  of  the  ox,  P.  Chausse  {Ann,  Insi.  Pasteur,  23 
{1909) y  No8,  9,  pp,  692-728;  10,  pp.  809-829,  figs,  30).— A  patho-anatomical 
study.  The  author  recognizes  3  tyi^es  of  Intestinal  tuberculosis  in  the  ox — the 
ulcerative,  hypertrophic,  and  herpetic. 

Bespiratory  metabolism  investigation  and  its  importance  for  zootechny 
and  veterinary  medicine  with  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  pulmonary 
exchanges  in  bovines,  J.  Paechtner  {Respiratorisehe  Staff wechselforsehung 
und  ihre  Bedcutung  fiir  die  Nutztierhaltung  und  Ticrheilkunde  mil  einem 
Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  vom  Lungengaswechscl  des  Rindvs.  BcHin,  1909,  pp,  64, 
ph.  4;  rev.  in  Rec.  M6d.  VH,,  86  (1909).  No.  23,  pp.  849.  8J0).— This  work  con- 
sists of  2  parts,  the  first  being  devoted  to  a  historical  review,  while  in  the 
fecond  personal  investigations  are  reywrted. 

The  specific  chronic  enteritis  of  cattle  [Johne's  disease],  H.  Horne  {Berlin. 
TierdrztL  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  109,  110,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22 
(1910),  No.  1127,  pp.  538,  539).— The  author  considers  his  investigation  ui)on 
«n  experimentally  infected  animal  to  indicate  that  cattle  suffering  from  Johne's 
disease  react  to  the  cutaneous  and  ocular  tests  with  avian  tuberculin,  as  well 
as  to  the  subcutaneous  Injection. 

The  treatment  of  mammitis  in  the  cow,  L.  Bigoteau  (Rev.  G^n.  M6d.  V6t., 
13  {1909),  No.  150,  pp.  325,  326;  abs.  in  Vet.  Jour..  66  (1910),  No.  416,  pp. 
114.  115). — The  treatment  of  mammitis  in  the  cow  by  injections  of  boricatetl 
water,  as  reported  by  the  author  in  1905.  is  said  to  have  since  been  employed 
in  France  and  other  countries  with  success. 

The  method  consists  of  the  Injection  of  120  to  180  gm.  of  a  3  per  cent  boric 
;icid  solution  into  the  sinus  of  each  affwted  quarter.  The  solution,  made  with 
boiling  water,  should  be  Injected  at  a  teuii)erature  of  20  to  25°  C.  At  the  same 
time  a  purgative  should  be  given.  It  is  necessary  that  the  inflamed  quarter 
be  completely  emptied  before  the  injection  is  made. 
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Immunising^  calves  during  gr^station  agrainst  white  scour,  K.  ton  SAmiE 
{Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnnchr.,  25  {1909),  Xo.  /->.  pp,  261-265),— The  director 
of  Gans'  Institute  at  Frankfurt  reviews  this  subject  at  some  length. 

Out  of  215  cows  injected  with  20  cc.  of  an  extract  from  the  bacilli  of  wWte 
scour,  91.G3  per  cent  of  the  calves  were  r«idered  immune,  6.01  per  c«it  bim> 
cumbed  to  the  disease,  and  2.33  per  cent  recovered.  The  author  concludes  thtt 
by  means  of  this  extract,  one  may  confer  an  immunity  u[x»n  cows  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  young  and  renders  them  refractory  to  the  disease  from  the 
time  of  birth.  The  immunization  of  the  cow  is  accomplished  through  two  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  the  extract,  the  first  of  10  cc.  to  be  made  6  weeks  be- 
fore the  termination  of  gestation  is  due,  and  the  second  of  20  cc.  10  days  later. 
This  treatment  does  not  affect  the  general  health  of  the  cow. 

A  prophylactic  treatment  for  white  scour  in  calves  during  gestation, 
Fehrmann  {Berlin,  Tierarzil,  Wehmehr,,  25  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  139,  HO).— 
The  author  has  used  the  Gans  polyvalent  germ-free  extract  from  the  bacilli  of 
calf  diarrhea  with  good  results.  The  Injection  of  this  extract  during  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  gestation  ap[)ears  to  l>e  ca()able  of  transmitting  a  protection  to 
the  fetus  in  utero  which  remains  after  birth  as  an  active  immunity. 

Two  diseases  aifectingr  pregnant  ewes,  J.  A.  Gilbuth  {New  Zeal,  Dept.  Agr,, 
Vet,  Div,  But,  15,  pp.  //). — An  account  is  given  of  the  eversion  of  the  vagina, 
which  is  at  the  present  time  probably  the  greatest  cause  of  losses  in  sheep  in 
New  Zealand,  and  of  the  antepartum  paralysis  which  has  been  found  to  exist 
throughout  the  Dominion  although  more  prevalent  in  the  south. 

The  caseous  suppuration  of  sheep,  H.  Cabb£  {Rev,  Q^tK  M^  V6t.,  15 
{1910),  yo.  110,  pp,  65-SI). — The  author  finds  that  purulent  lesions  of  sheep  are 
caused  by  a  group  of  microbes  which  may  be  considered  as  varieties  of  the 
bacillus  of  Preisz-Nocard,  and  which  in  their  morphological,  cultural,  and 
biological  characteristics  present  very  great  analogies.  The  value  of  vaccina- 
tion against  the  toxic  forms  appears  to  have  been  established  experimentally, 
and  practically  it  has  given  some  very  encouraging  results.  It  is  also  possible 
to  protect  sheep  agaiupt  the  affection  by  an  umbilical  and  caudal  dressing 
applied  after  birth.  The  affections  due  to  the  Preisz-Nocard  bacillus  are  said 
to  have  a  much  greater  distribution  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  parasite  of  otocariasis  of  Congro  goats,  L.  Gbed<elst  {Arch,  Schiffs  s. 
Tropen  Hyg„  13  (1909),  Xo,  5,  pp,  150-152;  ahg,  in  Jour,  Trap,  Vet.  ScL,  5 
(1910),  No.  1,  p,  206),— The  author  examined  material  supplied  by  Broden  and 
concludes  that  the  parasite  involved  is  Psoroptes  communis. 

Studies  on  the  bacteriologry  of  infectious  swine  diseases,  R.  R  Dinwiddie 
and  J.  F.  Stanforo  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui,  105,  pp,  S15-S50).— This  buUethi  dis- 
cusses bacteriological  studies  conducted  during  the  course  of  5  outbreaks  of 
disease  in  hogs.  The  results  of  the  investigation  have  led  the  authors  to  tin* 
following  general  conclusions: 

'*  In  natural  outbreaks  showteg  the  anatomical  lesions  of  hog  chol^n  either 
Bacillus  cholerw  suis  or  Smith's  swine  plague  bacteria  may  be  present  appar«itly 
noting  as  cause. 

"  Pneumonia  occurring  in  hog  cholera  is  generally  due  to  the  action  of  swine 
plague  bacteria. 

**  Swine  plague  pneumonia  is  of  frequent  occurrence  unassociated  with  con- 
tagion. 

•*A11  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions  of  hog  cholera  of  natural  origin 
niay  be  produced  by  artificial  infection  with  pure  cultures  of  Bacillus  cholerw 
suis.  This  artificially  Induced  disease  is  transferable  by  cohabitation  and  by 
inoculation  from  one  animal  to  another,  but  does  not  exhibit  the  extremely 
contagious  features  of  the  natural  disease. 
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"Animals  are  easily  immunized  against  swine  plague  bacteria  by  injection  of 
sterilised  cultures,  the  immunizing  substance  being  resident  in  the  bodies  of  the 
Imcterla  and  not  in  solution  in  the  fluid. 

**  Immunity  against  virulent  hog  cholera  bacilli  is  safely  and  uniformly  pro- 
duced by  inoculation  with  living  cultures  of  naturally  feeble  virulence,  but  not 
by  sterilized  cultures. 

*'  This  double  vaccination  has  not  proved  of  practical  value  in  the  control  of 
natural  outbreaks  in  hogs." 

Some  orisrinal  notes  on  the  comparative  immunizing  properties  of  tec- 
cine  and  agrgressin  in  Schweineseuche,  F.  S.  U.  Baldbey  {Jour,  Trop.  Vet 
Sci.,  5  (1910),  Xo.  1,  pp.  46-51,  chart  1), — A  brief  report  of  experiments. 

Spiroptera  strongrylina,  B.  F.  Kaupp  (Mo.  Valley  Vet  BuU  k  (1910),  No, 
11.  pp.  29S1.  figs.  Ji). — This  nematode  is  reix)rted  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  hogs  raised  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  first 
reiwrt  of  its  occurrence  in  the  United  States. 

Some  notes  on  equine  ^lariasis,  E.  P.  Abgyle  (Jour,  Trop,  Vet,  8ci.,  5 
(1910) y  No.  i,  pp.  96-100). — Several  cases  are  here  reported. 

Canine  piroplasmosis  in  Tonkin,  C.  Mathis  (BuL  8oc.  Path.  Exot.,  2  (1909), 
A'o.  7,  pp.  380-383;  abs.  in  Jour.  Trop,  Vet.  Set.,  5  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  201, 
202). — The  author  states  that  in  Asia  this  disease  is  known  in  India  and 
China.  He  now  records  Its  occurrence  in  Tonkin  at  the  veterinary  infirmarj'  at 
Hanoi,  where  it  has  often  been  found  in  both  indigenous  and  imported  dogs. 

The  drxjtg  treatment  of  canine  piroplasmosis,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  (Parasi- 
tology. 2  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  409-43Ji). — Some  earlier  work  on  the  subject  by 
Italian  investigators  is  reviewed,  and  further  exi)eriments  with  dyes,  including 
brilliant  green,  benzopurpurine,  and  Congo  red,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  tlie  first  two  of  these  dyes  exert  no  injurious  effect  ui>on 
the  parasite  and  that  the  piroplasms  multiply  in  the  usual  manner  up  to  the 
;ime  of  the  animal's  death.  The  three  exi)eriments  with  Congo  red,  however, 
demonstrate  very  clearly  that  the  dye  exerts  a  direct  effect  upon  the  parasites. 

Protocols  are  presented  relating  to  the  continued  infectivity  of  the  blood  of 
(logs  described  in  an  earlier  pai)er  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  4SS).  The  author  concludes 
that  it  Is  evident  from  these  experiments  that  the  parasites  persist  in  the  blood 
of  dogs  which  have  recovered  from  an  acute  attack  of  piroplasmosis  in  con- 
sequence of  treatment  with  trypanblau  and  trj'panrot. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  trypanblau  by  .Towett  in  South  Africa 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  582)  are  briefly  summarized.  A  summary  with  conclusions  is 
also  given  of  the  results  of  exi>erimental  treatment  of  canine  piroplasmosis  by 
various  authors.  Trypanblau  and  trypanrot  api)ear  to  be  the  only  drugs  that 
have  definite  preventive  or  curative  action. 

Ck>ntagrious  gastro-enteritis  in  dogrs,  S.  H.  Gaiger  (Jour.  Trop,  Vet.  Sci., 
5  i  1910).  No.  1.  pp.  52-56.  charts  5). — The  above  name  is  given  to  a  severe  and 
absolutely  fatal  disease  among  dogs  In  Lahore  which  is  here  described. 

The  author  has  known  the  disease  for  the  last  3  years,  l)ut  not  until  the  last 
few  months  has  it  caused  such  losses.  It  is  estimated  that  during  this  time 
one-third  of  the  better-class  dog  population  has  been  wii)ed  out.  The  pariah 
dog  is  immune,  or  carries  the  disease  in  a  chronic  form.  ''Examination  of 
fresh  mucus  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  shows  amebae  in  fair  numbers, 
but  no  difference  has  i)een  noted  between  these  amebae  and  the  amebae  found 
in  healthy  dogs*  feces.  The  disease  is  most  probably  conveyeil  from  dog  to  dog 
by  ticks." 

Comparative  physiologrical  investigations  of  the  normal  rectal  tempera- 
ture, respiration,  and  heart  beat  of  birds,  particularly  of  the  barnyard  fowls, 
F.  Ix5eb  (Vergleichend  physiologisvhc  Intcrsuchungvn  iibrr  die  normalc  Rcktal- 
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temperatur,  Atem-  und  Pulfrequenz  der  Vogeh  unter  hesonderer  Beruckikk- 
tigyng  unseres  Hausgeftiiffcls,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Vniv.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  B6,  chartn  5).— 
Previous  investigations  on  the  subject  are  first  reviewed,  the  temperatore  of 
difiTerent  birds  as  reported  by  different  investigators  l>eing  given  in. tabular 
form. 

The  author's  investigations  were  largely  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  rectal 
temperature  of  fowls,  the  results  of  which  are  reported  in  tabular  form.  Tbe 
factors  considered  include  the  influence  on  body  temperature  of  age  in  tbe 
domestic  fowl,  turlsey,  guinea  fowl,  pigeon,  pheasant,  goose,  and  duck  (K  S.  B^ 
22,  p.  72)  ;  of  sex  In  the  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  pheasant  goose,  and  duck:  of 
breed  in  the  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  and  pheasant ;  of  molting  in  the  hen :  and 
of  food  in  the  goose.  The  influence  of  setting  and  of  the  surrounding  tempera- 
ture are  briefly  considered,  while  the  daily  variation  and  the  influence  of  braiger 
and  thirst  and  of  digestion  are  shown  by  means  of  charts.  The  temperature 
of  72  species,  representing  31  families  of  exotic  birds  at  the  zoological  gardens  . 
in  Ilalle  and  Le4psic,  is  also  reported. 

The  respiration  of  90  hens  observed  varied  In  frequency  from  from  12  to  28 
per  minute  with  an  average  of  1S.44 ;  of  40  turkeys  from  12  to  16  with  an 
average  of  13.4 ;  of  90  pigeons  from  16  to  36  with  an  average  of  25.51 :  of  40 
geese  from  12  to  20  with  an  average  of  13.10;  and  of  90  ducks  from  16  to  28 
with  an  average  of  18.84. 

The  body  temperature  of  fowls,  F.  L5er  (Deut.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  17 
(1909),  \o.  47,  pp,  69S-700,  charts  4;  abs.  in  Rec,  M^d.  Ve^.  86  (190^),  Xo.  2S, 
pp.  HJ^S,  H^J^). — The  temperature  readings  of  numerous  individuals  of  different 
breeds  of  the  domestic  fowl,  as  summarized  In  the  account  al>ove  noted,  are 
here  reported  in  tabular  form,  accompanied  by  charts. 

Diseases  of  fowls,  G.  Bbadshaw  (Dept  Agr.  X.  8.  Wales,  Farmers'  Buh  15, 
pp.  10U  pis.  2,  figs.  IS). — A  second  edition  of  this  general  account  of  diseases  of 
fowls  to  which  several  additional  dlseasea  notably  Infectious  enteritis,  which  is 
said  to  have  had  devastating  effects  on  several  of  the  large  poultry  farms,  have 
betm  added. 

Fowl  plague  is  not  a  contagrious  disease,  E.  Marchoux  ( Compt.  Rend.  Sor. 
Biol.  [Paris],  68  {1910),  No.  8.  pp.  3^6.  5-J7).— The  author's  experiments  appear 
to  show  that  fowl  plague  is  not  conveyed  through  the  feces.  He  considers  it 
probable  that  the  transmission  takes  place  through  some  acarld  other  tlian 
the  fowl  tick. 

A  new  lucocytozoon  of  the  fowl,  C.  Mathis  and  M.  Leger  {Compt.  Rend. 
f<or.  Biol.  [Paris],  68  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  22-2^), — ^A  second  species  of  Leueocy- 
tozoon  discovered  In  the  blood  of  the  domestic  fowl  In  Tonkin  is  here  described 
as  L.  sabrazrsi.  It  was  found  in  5  of  439  fowls  examined.  This  Is  thought 
to  be  the  first  time  that  2  species  of  Leucocytozoon  have  been  recorded  from 
the  same  bird  host. 

A  study  of  parasitic  typhlitis.  The  nodules  of  cecum  parasites  of  the 
pheasant,  M.  Letulle  and  Marotel  {Arch.  Par.,  12  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  S61-S68, 
pf/s.  2). — Nodules  formed  by  the  nematode  Hcterakis  vcsiculnris  are  here 
considered. 

The  intestinal  coccidiosis  of  young  animals,  J.  Basset  (But.  8oc.  Cent.  Med. 
Vvt.,  86  {1909).  Xo.  22,  pp.  .}6^-.jXi,  figs.  2).— A  brief  account  of  this  affection 
In  the  domestic  fowl,  i)hea8ant.  pigeon,  rabbit,  hare,  ferret,  and  dog. 

The  spirochetes  found  in  the  crystalline  style  of  Tapes  aureus:  A  study 
in  morphological  variation,  H.  B.  Fantham  {Parasitology,  2  {1909),  Xo.  4* 
pp.  392-Ji08,  pi.  1,  figs.  2). — The  author  concludes  that  the  spirochetes  of  T. 
aureus  are  all  referable  to  one  species.  This  is  probably  either  Spirochtei^ 
halbianii,  which  also  occurs  in  the  oyster,  or  a  variety  of  the  same. 
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The  Thelaz^es,  nematode  parasites  of  the  eye,  A.  Railliet  and  A.  Henbt 
iCompt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  6S  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  213-216).— Five  species 
of  Tbelazia  parasitic  in  mammals  are  noted,  of  which  3  are  described  as  new 
to  science. 

The  Onchocerces,  nematode  parasites  of  the  conjunctival  tissue,  A.  Rail- 
UET  and  A.  Henbt  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  68  (1910),  No.  6,  pp. 
2^8-251). — Five  species  of  Onchocerca  are  recognized  of  which  2  are  descrtt)ed 
as  new. 

Filariae  in  the  vitreous  chamber  of  the  eye  of  a  camel— ophthalmia,  A.  S. 
Leese  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  89-92.  figs.  2).— The  case  here 
reported  was  due  to  a  new  species  which  Railliet  has  named  Thelazia  leesci. 

Some  helminths  of  Python  seb»,  A.  Railliet  and  A.  Henry  (BuJ.  Soc.  PaiK 
Ejtot.,  S  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  94-98). — In  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  python 
liilled  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris,  a  cestode  and  4  species  of  nematodes 
were  found. 

Animal  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases,  B.  F.  Kaupp  ( Chiicago,  1910,  2.  e<f ., 
rev.,  pp.  XII-\-9-211,  pis.  11,  figs.  IS).— -A  second  revised  edition  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  883). 

A  preliminary  check  list  of  the  parasites  of  Indian  domesticated  animals, 
8.  H.  Gaigeb  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Sri.,  5  (1910).  No.  1,  pp.  65-71).— The  parasites 
of  domestic  animals  which  have  l>een  found  in  India  are  listed. 

EITEAL  ENOINEERINO. 

Traction  plowing:,  L.  W.  Ellis  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  170, 
pp.  J5,  fig.  1). — ^The  history  and  adaptability  of  steam  and  gasoline  tractors  for 
plowing  purposes  in  the  United  States  are  briefly  outlined  and  internal  com- 
bustion engines  discussed. 

The  3  sections  in  which  traction  plowing  is  common  are  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  the  Northwestern  States,  and  the  Southwestern  States.  The  equipment 
for  traction  plowing  and  its  cost  are  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  infor- 
mation of  value  to  one  who  operates  or  contemplates  securing  a  traction  outfit. 
Disk  and  moldboard  plows  and  steam  and  internal  combustion  traction  engines 
are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  their  cost  and  the  conditions  to  which 
tliey  are  especially  adapted  and  suggestions  given  as  to  the  miscellaneous 
equipment  needed. 

The  cost  of  operation,  repairs,  lal>or,  water  supply,  plowing  capacity,  and 
income  from  traction  plowing  outfits  are  fully  dealt  with.  Tables  show  the 
prices  commonly  charged  for  traction  plowing,  the  estimated  acre  cost  with 
gasoline  and  steam  plowing  engines  and  with  horses,  and  the  relative  numl)er 
and  requirements  of  the  various  types  of  motive  i)ower.  The  cable  system  of 
steam  plowing  is  outlined. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  of  plowing  with  steam  in  California  is  estimated 
at  85.3  cts.,  in  the  Southwest  $1.14,  in  the  Northwest  $1.73  and  in  Canada 
$1.8J)8,  while  that  of  plowing  with  gasoline  engines  is  set  at  $1,119  and  $1,457 
in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest,  respectively.  With  horses  the  average  cost 
on  the  Minnesota  farms  reiK)rted  was  $1,201  for  fall  plowing  and  $1,258  for 
spring  plowing. 

An  experiment  in  clearing  logged-off  land  by  the  aid  of  a  donkey  engrine 
hi  1908,  W.  H.  Lawbence  (Washington  Sta.  Bui.  1,  spec,  scr.,  pp.  3-15).— 
Tests  to  determine  the  rapidity,  effectiveness,  and  cost  of  clearing  land  with  a 
donkey  engine  are  reported. 

A  13-acre  tract,  adjacent  to  a  tract  cleared  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p. 
295)  was. cleared,  by  the  use  of  a  donkey  engine  and  stumping  i)owder,  of  about 
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40  8tiimp8  per  acre,  varying  in  diameter  from  1  to  5^  ft.  and  frwn  a  lieaTj 
growth  of  underbruslL     The  cost  was  at  the  rate  of  $71.90  an  acre. 

The  author  concludes  that  *'  a  donl^ey  ^igine  built  for  logging  purposes  is  not 
properly  constructed  for  land  cleoring.  Clearing  land  with  a  donkey  engine 
lKX)rly  operated  is  very  expensive,  while  such  a  machine  properly  manned  by 
a  good  crew  is.  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory.  The  usual  way  of  piling  and 
burning  stumps  and  other  d^ris  destroys  the  soil.  The  '  windrow  *  method  is 
a  more  satisfactory  way  of  piling  and  burning.  The  clearing  of  land  by  tie 
aid  of  a  donkey  engine  is  not  as  ext>ensive  a  method  as  the  impression,  gained 
from  estimates  generally  given  [indicates].  Stumping  powder  and  the  donkey 
engine  are  quite  satisfactory  and  rapid,  but  rather  expensive,  agents  to  use  in 
ck»arlng  logged-ofif  land." 

Tests  of  pumping  plants  in  New  Mexico,  1908-0,  B.  P.  Fleming  and  J.  B. 
Stonekinq  (Xcic  .\Jisico  8ta,  Bui.  IS,  pp.  50,  figs.  10). — This  bulletin  describe 
a  series  of  tests  of  seven  plants  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Irrigation  Investi- 
gations of  this  Office. 

The  methods  of  making  the  tests  and  their  details  are  given  and  the  results 
summarized.  There  is  also  a  diagram  from  which  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  practicability  of  pumping  under  given  lifts  and  given  yields  and  prices  of 
crops.  The  object  of  the  tests,  as  stated  by  the  authors,  was  '*  to  determine  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  pumping  plant  as  a  machine 
(which,  while  of  interest  to  tht  engineer,  is  rarely  understood  by  the  farmer) 
but  to  determine  also  the  fuel  use  in  terms  of  the  head  and  water  pumped  and 
the  total  cost  of  oi>eration  including  such  items  as  fuel,  lubricating  oil.  attend- 
ance. Interest,  and  taxes,  estimated  depreciation,  and  wherever  possible,  the 
actual  area  irrigated  or  capable  of  being  irrigated." 

The  i)ower  develoi)ed  by  the  engines  was  determined  by  indicator  and  brake 
tests.  The  lifts  were  determined  by  the  use  of  pressure  and  vacuum  gages 
and  the  water  pumped  was  measured  over  weirs,  making  the  results  unusually 
accurate.  The  authors  dev^loiied  a  new  method  of  determining  the  power 
developeil  in  the  engines,  in  which,  as  "  all  the  gasoline  engines  tested  were  of 
the  hit-and-miss  tyi>e.  the  necessity  of  using  an  Indicator  was  obviated  by 
determining  beforehand  the  relation  between  horsejwwer  develo[)ed  by  tbe 
engine  and  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute,  so  that  during  pumping  the 
power  delivered  to  the  pump  at  any  time  could  be  determined  by  simply  connt- 
iug  the  number  of  explosions  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  This  method  was 
tested  thoroughly  before  trying  it  in  actual  pump  tests,  a  small  engine  being 
rlggtHl  up  by  attaching  a  friction  brake  to  a  fly  wheel  and  by  connecting  up  tbe 
exhaust-valve  motion  with  a  stroke  counter  in  such  a  way  that  the  explosions 
during  a  given  length  of  run  would  be  automatically  recorded.  In  addition  a 
pninll  fuel  tank  was  supix)rted  on  a  spring  balance  weighing  to  ounces  in  sudi 
a  way  that  the  fuel  used  could  be  accurately  weighed.  The  engine  was  then 
run  at  several  different  brake  loads  during  intervals  of  10  minutes  each  and 
the  relation  between  horseiJower  developed  and  number  of  explosions  per 
minute  was  platted  on  cross-section  paper." 

Four  of  the  seven  plants  tested  had  gasoline  engines,  one  a  crude-oil  engine, 
and  two  steam  engines.  All  of  the  pumps  tested  were  centrifugal  except  one, 
which  was  a  bucket  pump.  The  summaries  show  the  lift,  with  the  fuel  cost 
per  acre-foot  and  i)er  foot-acre-foot.  With  the  gasoline  engines  the  total  cost 
I>er  foot-acre-foot  varied  from  12.8  to  28.6  cents,  the  high  cost  being  with  tbe 
bucket  pump,  and  due  largely  to  the  low  efficiency  of  this  type  of  pump.  Tbe 
efficiencies  of  the  pumping  plants  varied  from  31.6  per  cent  for  the  gasoline 
engine  with  bucket  pump,  to  51.8  per  cent  for  one  of  the  gasoline  engines  and 
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centrifDgal  pumps.  The  efficiencies  of  the  two  steam  engines  with  centrifugal 
pumps  varied  from  42  to  40.8  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  crude-oil  engine  was 
37.2  per  cent. 

Parm  drainagre  operations,  W.  H.  Day  {Ontario  Dept  Agr,  Buh  175y  pp,  58, 
/!g».  22), — This  bulletin,  which  supplements  Bulletin  174,  previously  noted  (B. 
8.  R.,  22,  p.  589),  gives  directions  for  making  and  using  a  home-made  drainage 
level,  making  and  recording  differential  levels,  determining  the  grade  of  the 
drain,  and  preparing  a  profile.  The  limitations  of  the  spirit  level  for  drainage 
work  are  discussed  and  directions  given  for  testing  and  correcting  it.  The 
method  of  making  careful  surveys  for  complete  drainage  systems  Is  explained 
In  full  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  farmer  In  understanding  a  map  and  pre- 
paring and  constructing  his  drains  according  to  it.  A  table  is  presented  for 
use  in  determining  the  size  of  tile  to  be  used  In  the  main  drain  carrying  the 
maximum  Guelph  rainfall  from  various  areas  through  drains  with  grades  from 
a  fall  of  1  ft.  in  2,000  to  1  ft.  in  20.  Directions  for  digging,  grading  and  filling 
ditches,  laying  tile,  and  for  constructing  outlets  and  sand  traps  are  also  given. 

Sand-clay  and  earth  roads  in  the  Middle  West,  W.  li.  Spoon  ( U,  8,  Dept. 
Agr„  Offlce  Public  Roads  Circ.  91,  pp,  31,  figs,  6).— This  circular  gives  the 
results  of  experiments  In  sand-clay  road  construction  conducted  in  Kansas 
in  1908. 

Previous  to  the  Inquiry  It  had  been  supposed  that  this  method  was  inapplicable 
to  the  North  and  West  on  account  of  frost  and  a  lack  of  clay  or  sand  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  soil  conditions,  climate,  and  drainage  In  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  construction  of  sand-clay  roads  In  the  gumbo  or  plastic  soil  sections, 
on  loam  and  alkali  soils,  and  on  sand-hill  roads.  Is  discussed  In  detail,  together 
with  the  use  of  sand-oil  covering  for  these  roads. 

Experimental  roads  were  constructed  with  local  materials  at  Garden  City, 
Dodge  City,  Bucklln,  and  Ford,  Kans.,  the  cost  ranging  for  the  first  three  of 
these  localities  from  $707.45  to  $1,1S3.04  per  mile.  It  is  l>elieved  that  a  careful 
study  of  local  conditions  In  any  community  will  usually  reveal  many  pos- 
sibilities for  improving  roads  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

Beport  on  the  service  condition  of  paints  (Xorfh  Dakota  8ta.  Paint  Bnls. 
/,  pp.  5-5 i,  figs.  34;  2*  PP-  ^0;  5,  pp.  36,  figs.  15). — ReT>orts  on  the  service  con- 
dition of  paints  (on  test  fences  at  the  station  (E.  S.  R..  19,  p.  10.^0),  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Associations  of  the  United  States  and 
of  two  paint  manufacturers,  are  presented  in  detail. 

EVEAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  incomes  of  178  New  York  farms,  M.  C.  Burbitt  {yew  York  Cornell 
ffta,  BuU  211,  pp,  15-27,  fig.  1). — The  puri>ose  of  this  investigation  was  to 
determine  what  Income  could  reasonably  be  exi>ected  from  a  farm  investment 
in  New  York  and  what  type  of  farming  offered  the  best  Investment.  The  data 
reported  are  for  the  two  years  1906  and  1907. 

The  method  of  calculating  returns  was  to  Include  as  gross  Income  all  cash 
receipts  plus  any  Increase  In  property  values  on  hand,  while  exf>ense8  Included 
all  cash  expenditures  plus  any  decrease  In  property  values.  The  net  Income, 
therefore,  represented  the  difference  between  receipts  and  exi>enses  and  in- 
cluded interest  on  the  Investment,  while  the  value  of  the  farmer's  labor  was 
derived  by  deducting  from  the  net  income  the  Interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the 
Invested  capital.  The  data  thus  determined  on  5  classes  of  farms  were  as 
follows : 
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The  relation  of  capital,  income,  and  expense  to  profit — Averages  of  ns  i^rmt. 


Number  of  farms 

Total  capital  invested 

Gross  income 

Expense 

Net  income  per  farm 

Farmer's  labor  income 

Per  cent  on  the  investment, 


Dairy 

General 

Fruit    1 

Potato 

farms. 

farms. 

farms. 

farms. 

67 

GO 

31  i 

14 

$10,417 

111,327 

$12,895  , 

$11,801 

2,529 

2,327 

4,508 

3.118 

1,318 

1,130  , 

1,651 

1,207 

1,211 

1,197 

2,i^2 

1,913 

690 

631  ' 

2.207 

1.821 

8.7 

7.9 

- 

1,.8| 

13.7 

Truck 
farms. 


▲Teracc 

farva. 


6 
•6.6S2 
1,83H 
939 
945 
612 
9.7 


Hi.Ln 
i.» 

ILl 


Following  the  method  of  calculation,  therefore,  it  appears  "  that  the  aveni|» 
of  these  farmers,  after  making  interest  at  5  per  cent,  has  had  the  use  of  t 
house  and  such  produce  as  the  farm  furnished  in  addition,  and  has  made 
$081  above  all  farm  exi>en8es  and  above  the  value  of  farm  labor  done  by 
members  of  the  family  other  than  himself;"  that  fruit  farming  in  New  York 
yieldetl  the  highest  percentage  (19.8)  and  general  farming  the  lowest  percent- 
age (7.9)  on  the  investment;  and  that  the  fruit  farmers  were  the  best  paid 
men  of  all  classes  under  consideration.  The  cost  of  labor,  excluding  the 
owner's  labor,  ranged  from  $409  on  truck  farms  to  $789  on  fruit  farms,  thoaf^h 
the  high  cost  of  labor  on  fruit  farms  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  extra  men  aii<l 
board  required  at  harvesting  time. 

Comparisons  are  also  made  of  the  various  factors  on  the  most  successful  and 
least  successful  of  86  farms  taken  as  a  whole,  and  also  when  grouped  into  2S 
general  farms,  40  dairy  farms,  and  18  fruit  farms.  These  data  show  that  the 
average  percentage  "  of  profit  for  the  86  farms  was  12.8  per  cent.  For  the  poor- 
est class  It  averaged  but  5.8  per  cent,  while  for  the  best  class  the  average  was 
19.1  per  cent.  One  of  the  first  facts  to  be  obser\ed  is  that  in  every  comparison 
the  total  acreage,  arable  acreage,  and  the  capital  of  the  best  farms  is  con- 
siderably larger. 

*•  The  income  on  the  most  profitable  farms  averages  about  double  that  of  the 
least  profitable  farms,  but  the  expenses  are  about  the  same.  The  l>etter  tanners 
seem  to  have  secured  their  greater  profits  not  by  spending  less  but  by  taking 
in  more. 

"  In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  capital,  we  find  that  the  best  famH 
uniformly  have  the  largest  real  estate  value  and  much  larger  machinery  and 
implement,  horse  and  other  live  stock  values,  which  emphasizes  the  need  of  a 
larger  capital.  Expense  for  seed  and  feed  is  somewhat  larger  on  the  bwt 
farms  on  an  average,  but  higher  on  dairy  farms  than  on  the  others.  The  best 
fnrms  spent  nearly  twice  as  much  for  fertilizers  and  considerably  more  for 
machinery  and  reimirs  and  buildings  and  fences.  The  most  profitable  farms 
had  $76  greater  labor  exi>ense  than  the  least  profitable.*' 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  citrus  industry  {Cat.  Cult.,  S4  {1910),  Xo.  S,  p. 
227). — This  is  an  account  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  citrus  Industry  In 
California  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  !n 
October,  1805,  and  a  brief  account  of  this  organization  up  to  March,  1905.  when 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  California  Fruit  Growers*  Exchange  and  its  spber** 
of  activity  enlarged  to  Include  practically  the  whole  of  California. 

The  business  methods  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  socfe^ 
are  described.  Its  success  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  three  years  the  gn*s 
sales  amounted  to  $51,442,1(58.61,  the  losses  on  which  amounted  to  only  $391.45. 
**  On  the  old  basis  the  fruit  commission  men  charged  5  per  cent  for  guaranteeing 
sales.  The  saving  to  the  fruit  men  thus  amounts  to  $2,571,716.98  in  these  three 
years  by  the  new  method  of  marketing." 
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Cooperative  orgaxiizations  of  fruit-grrowers  (Dept,  Agr.  N,  S,  Wales,  Farm- 
ers* Bui,  26^  pp,  IV-\-15). — Information  is  given  regarding  the  constitution  of 
fruit-growing  associations  in  California,  the  agreements  mutually  entered  into 
by  the  grower  and  the  exchange  as  to  sales,  rates  of  selling  commissions,  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  disbursements,  tlividends,  and  minor  details,  and  methods 
of  handling  and  marketing  the  fruit.  Among  the  associations  particularly 
described  are  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  Loomis  Fruit-grower's  Associa- 
tion, California  Fruit-growers  Exchamge,  and  the  California  Raisin  Growers' 
Association. 

Agricultural  organizations  in  New  York  State,  R.  R.  Riddell  (^V.  r.  Dept. 
Agr.  BuL  13,  pp.  59), — ^A  list  of  984  active  organizations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  advancing  one  or  more  phases  of  agriculture  within 
the  State  of  New  York,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  officers,  date 
of  organization,  membership,  etc.,  is  given  In  this  bulletin. 

The  Jewish  A^cultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  L.  G.  Robinson  (Jeic- 
ish  Agr,  and  Indus.  Aid  8oc,  Ann,  Rpt.  1909,  pp,  65).— This  report  for  1909, 
while  conforming  largely  In  plan  and  purpose  to  that  of  preceding  years 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1195),  contains  a  summary  of  the  first  ten  years*  work  of  the 
society,  including  the  method  of  furnishing  financial  assistance. 

*'  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas  In  the  first  year  of  our  ex- 
istence we  made  but  39  loans,  aggregating  $14,425  to  41  farmers.  In  the  past 
year  we  made  256  loans,  aggregating  over  $141,000  to  311  farmers.  Our  out- 
standing farm  loans  during  the  period  In  question  have*  Increased  from  $7,500 
to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  total  amount  of  farm  loans  made  during 
the  ten  years  aggregates  nearly  $800,000.  The  first  loans  were  virtually  confined 
to  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut;  to-day  our  operations  cover  24  States  and 
Canada." 

Loans  bear  a  low  rate  of  interest,  generally  4  per  cent,  repayable  in  moderate 
annual  installments,  and  are  usually  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  frequently 
supplemented  by  a  chattel  mortgage  or  other  collateral.  A  table  arranged 
alphabetically  by  States  gives  the  total  number  of  known  Jewish  farmers  In 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1909  as  3,040  occupying  2,701  farms.  The 
educational  and  cooperative  work  of  the  society  Is  also  described  In  detail. 

The  union  of  agricultural  associations  of  the  southeast,  H.  Sagnier  (Jour. 
Agr.  Prat,,  n,  scr,,  18  {1909),  Xo.  J^S,  pp.  753-735).— This  Is  a  summarized  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  organization  at  Its  twentieth  annual  meeting 
held  at  Lyon,  France,  November  Zl  and  24,  1900. 

The  union  operates  In  10  departments,  and  on  October  31,  1909,  conslsteil  of  a 
coalition  of  428  associations  with  117,000  members.  The  business  transacted 
in  1908  included  cooi)eratlve  buying  and  selling  2,856.803  francs  (about 
$551,363);  furnishing  crecllt  through  115  local  banks  2,572,a3S  francs;  live 
stock  insurance  through  76  banks  1,600,000  francs;  fire  Insurance  by  340  banks 
with  15.000  members  totaling  88.000,000  francs;  and  Insurance  against  accidents 
with  20,000  families  embracing  200,000  hectares.  A  new  feature  was  the  estab- 
liHbment  of  the  "caisses  dotalos,"  or  banks*  for  encouraging  the  young  rural 
I>eople  of  both  sexes  to  accumulate  their  savings  as  a  marriage  dowry.  Other 
lines  of  work  conducted  in  1908  are  also  discussed. 

The  law  of  January  2,  1910,  establishing  a  fund  for  the  promotion  of 
afirricultural  credit  in  the  provinces  of  Marches  and  Umbria  (BoL  Min.  Agr, 
Indus,  e  Com,  [Rome],  9  {1910),  8cr.  A,  \o,  ,5,  pp.  81-H5),— The  text  of  the  law 
is  reported.  Funds  of  700.000  llres  (about  $135,100)  and  400,000  llres,  of  which 
200,000  llres  and  300,000  llres,  resi)ectlvely,  are  advanceil  by  the  government, 
are  established  for  promoting  agricultural  credit  In  the  respective  provinces. 
For  the  first  10  years  no  Interest  Is  required  on  the  government  fund,  but  there- 
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after  Interest  at  2  per  cent  per  annum  is  to  be  charged.  Interest  rates  by  tbe 
banks  for  discounting  agricultural  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  limited  to  4  or  5 
per  cent.  The  puriwses  for  which  money  can  be  borrowed,  the  amounts  and 
security  required,  and  the  control  of  the  funds  are  fully  prescribed  in  the  law. 

A^coltural  cooperation  and  credit  in  Spain,  A  Mabvaud  (Rev.  tcm, 
Jntcrnat..  6  {1009).  /V,  A'o.  5.  p/).  539-556) ,—T\i\B  article  reviews  the  history 
and  development  of  agricultural  credit  institutions  in  Spain.  The  functions  and 
modifications  of  the  **  positos,'*  or  grain  depositories,  as  established  under  tbe 
Boman  i>eriod  are  described  in  detail,  together  with  a  summarized  account  of 
the  present  status,  membership,  and  business  of  agricultural  mutual  credit 
banlss.    A  bibliography  of  modem  literature  is  Included. 

Cooperative  credit  in  Burma  {Indian  Agr„  35  {1910),  No,  1,  pp.  6,  7).— Tlje 
progress,  status,  and  conditions  of  agricultural  credit  in  Burma  are  discussed 
in  this  article. 

On  July  1,  1909,  the  societies  numbered  174  with  5.356  members  as  compared 
with  81  and  3.085.  resi)ectively,  the  preceding  year,  while  the  capital  had  in- 
creased nearly  threefold.  The  rural  population,  even  in  the  remotest  districts. 
is  said  to  be  enthusiastic  for  cooi)erative  credit  as  a  means  of  relief  from  debt 
and  the  professional  money-lender. 

Asricultural  cooperative  credit  societies,  F.  R.  Jordan  {Dept.  Agr,  S.  S. 
Wales,  Fanners*  Bui.  3,  pp.  J^O). — This  is  a  summary  of  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  various  forms  of  agricultural  credit  societies  In  Europe, 
compiled  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  organization  of  such  societies  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Crop  Beporter  (U.  S,  Dept,  Agr„  Bur.  Statis,  Crop  Reporter,  12  {1910).  Vo. 
^,  pp.  25-32,  fig,  1). — Statistical  data  on  the  yields,  condition,  and  acreage  of 
farm  crops  In  the  Ignited  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  condition 
and  loss  of  farm  animals,  the  farm  values  of  Important  crops,  and  the  range 
of  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  Vnited  States  are  presented  and 
discussed. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  grain  prices  in  India,  T.  H.  Engelbbecht 
{Die  geographisehe  Verteilung  der  Oelreidepreise — //,  Indien.  Berlin.  190S.  pp. 
y in -^112,  pis.  /^).— The  statistical  data  summarized  regarding  the  grain  prices 
In  India  cover  a  i>eriod  from  1801  to  1905. 

AGRICTOTTTEAL  EDUCATION. 

Bedirection  of  high  schools  in  agricultural  communities  {Sehool  Ed.,  29 
(1910),  \o.  8,  pp.  /7,  i8).— This  article  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  increased 
ngricultural  production  and  of  a  new  attitude  toward  agriculture  as  a  basic 
Industry. 

From  the  standi)oint  of  education  the  problem  is  recognized  as  almost  wholly 
In  s(H:*ondary  lines.  Without  arguing  against  the  special  agricultural  hi?h 
f*<-ho<)l  the  author  points  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  utilizing  the  existing 
public  high  school  for  agricultural  teaching,  as  avoiding  (1)  the  expense  of 
new  plants,  (2)  class  education  of  rural  populations,  and  (3)  the  loss  of  home 
training  and  Influence,  while  it  (1)  positively  "directs  the  city  l}oy  country- 
ward,"  (2)  preserves  the  local  independence  of  the  school,  and  (3)  broadens 
and  vitalizes  the  influence  of  the  institution.  The  object  sought  is  said  to  be 
"*  not  agricultural   schools,  but  agrlculturallzed  schools." 

The  i)lan  advised  for  accomplishing  this  is  to  redirect  and  improve  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  ordinary  rural  school,  to  make  the  division  between  it  and  the 
high  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  and  to  group  the  high-school  work 
in   two  sections  of  three  grades  each.    A  detailed  outline  of  work  for  the 
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seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  Is  offered,  including  li  years  of  German, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  science.  The  last  3  years*  work  in  the  high  school 
"  may  he  made  college  preparatory,  vocational,  or  both,  as  conditions  seem  to 
require." 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  Involves  securing  a  competent  instructor  for 
agriculture  to  be  in  service  11  months  in  the  year.  He  should  conduct  the  class 
work  In  that  subject,  manage  an  exi)erimental  school  farm  of  5  to  25  acres, 
give  a  winter  course  for  older  students,  and  carry  on  the 'following  forms  of 
extension  work:  (1)  Rural  acquaintance,  (2)  rural  school  visitation  and  work, 
(3)  rural  school-house  meetings  and  farmers'  clubs,  (4)  industrial  contests, 
and   (5)   local  farmers'  institutes. 

Acrricultural  education:  State  normal  schools,  B.  M.  Davis  {EL  School 
Teacher,  10  {1910),  Xo.  8,  pp.  37 6-387 ).^This  article  reviews  the  work  already 
done  by  various  state  normal  schools  in  establishing  training  courses  In  agri- 
culture, calls  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  prepared  teachers  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  preparing  them,  and  continues  the  bibliography  of  helpful  publica- 
tions begun  in  earlier  articles  of  this  series. 

The  College  of  Hawaii,  J.  W.  Gilmobe  {Hawaii,  Almanac  and  Ann.,  36 
{1910),  pp.  148-155). — This  article  consists  of  a  brief  reference  to  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  college,  followed  by  a  description  of  Its 
courses  of  study  and  field  of  service. 

The  curriculum  in  forestry  education,  F.  Roth  {Forestry  Quart.,  8  {1910), 
No.  1,  pp.  17-25). — The  author  of  this  paper  compares  the  course  of  study  In 
forestry  with  that  In  law,  agriculture,  and  other  professions,  and  believes  that 
the  length  of  time  spent  In  such  study  Is  determined  largely  by  the  student 
himself.  He  states  that  the  old  empirical  basis  for  the  professional  course  In 
forestry  was  established  over  100  years  ago  and  has  been  enlarged  by  study,^ 
comparison,  compilation,  and  controversy  to  as  great  a  length  as  students  at 
the  present  time  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  such  study. 

The  author  calls  particular  attention  to  the  value  of  those  "parts  of  the 
curriculum  not  guaranteed  by  the  printed  circular,  but  which  are  the  essentials 
which  the  name  of  the  school  and  its  teachers  must  vouch  for;"  namely, 
the  particular  relation  or  attitude  of  the  teacher,  student,  and  school  to  the 
subject  studied.  He  holds  that  the  problems  In  the  forestry  course  still  unset- 
tled may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Whether  the  coiu^se  should  be  given 
at  a  university  or  a  technical  college;  (2)  the  length  of  the  course;  (3)  the 
secondary  preparation  required;  (4)  the  proper  proportion  of  time  to  be  given 
to  technical  forestry  studies;  (5)  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  given  to  acces- 
sory studies;  (6)  the  proper  balance  of  technical  forestry  studies  In  reference 
to  each  other;  (7)  the  proper  amount  of  practice  or  field  work,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  securing  It;  (8)  to  what  extent  the  curriculum  should  be  repre- 
•eented  In  Civil  Service  examinations;  and  (9)  what  minimum  program  of 
studies  should  be  required  for  admission  to  such  examinations. 

Syllabus  of  illustrated  lecture  on  wheat  culture,  J.  I.  Schulte  ( V,  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.,  Farmers'  Inst.  Lecture  11,  pp.  22). — This  lecture,  for 
which  45  lantern  slides  have  been  prepared,  covers  the  history,  botany,  composi- 
tion, Improvement,  distribution,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  storage  of  wheat, 
arranged  for  use  in  farmers'  Institutes.    A  list  of  45  references  is  appended. 

Essentials  of  successful  field  experimentation,  O.  E.  Thobne  {Ohio  Sta. 
Cf>c.  .96,  pp.  38,  figs.  2/).— This  publication  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the 
syllabus  of  an  Illustrated  lecture  prepared  for  the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist 
of  this  Office,  and  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.  17,  p.  819). 
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MISCELLANEOVS. 

Biennial  Report  of  Connecticut  Stom  Station,  1908-0  (Connecticut  Storrs 
Hta,  Upt.  J90H-9,  pp,  X LI +482), —This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1908  and  Jane  30,  1909,  reports 
of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  reprints  of  Bulletins  49-58,  an 
article  entitled  The  Intracellular  Enzyms  of  Penicillium  and  Asi)erglllas  with 
Si^ecial  Reference  to  Those  of  Penicillium  camemberti,  abstracted  on  page  703 
of  this  issue,  and  a  general  weather  review,  abstracted  on  page  711  of  this  issue. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Oklahoma  Station,  1909  {Oklahoma  8ta,  Rpi. 
1909,  pp.  1^2), — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  reports  of  heads  of 
deimrtments,  of  which  portions  of  those  of  the  dairyman  and  the  chemi^  are, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  new  hog  barn,  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this 
Issue,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  82-85,  previously  noted,  and  of  press  bulletins 
entitliHi  Handling  Milk  and  Cream  In  the  Dairy  during  the  Hot  Months, 
Alfalfa.  Selecting  Seed  Com,  The  Twig  Girdler,  A  Soil  Survey  of  Oklahoma. 
Selection  of  Breeding  Hogs,  Onions,  How  to  Grow  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  Black 
Leg  Vaccine,  Broom  Com  Culture,  The  Oklahoma  Bee  Keeper's  Calendar  and 
Honey  Plant  List,  Hog  Cholera,  and  Transferring  Colonies  of  Bees. 

Annual  Beport  of  South  Dakota  Station,  1909  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt, 
1909,  pp,  S-^O). — This  contains  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  personnel,  pnbli- 
cntions,  and  exchanges  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
eiidtHl  June  30,  1009,  and  deimrtmental  reports,  of  which  portions  of  that  of  the 
agronomist  are  abstracted  on  pages  711  and  727  of  this  issue. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of  Vermont  Station,  1908  (Vermont  Sta.  Rpt. 
190H,  pp.  XXXI). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  brief  announcement 
con(»eming  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
IfHKS,  and  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station, 
wMch  includes  a  discussion  of  the  functions  of  experiment  stations  and  brief 
statements  concerning  the  various  departmental  activities  of  the  year. 

Director's  report  for  1909,  W.  H.  Jordan  (New  York  State  Sta.  BuU  32U  pp. 
Ji'19-'ioS). — This  c<intains  the  organization  list  and  a  review  of  the  work  and 
publications  of  the  station  for  the  jear,  with  a  discussion  of  its  needs  and 
functions. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  cooperative  experiments,  L.  H,  Goddabd 
(Ohio  Sta.  Circ,  .97,  pp.  8). — This  circular  outlines  proposed  cooperative  work 
in  1010  l)otween  the  station  and  farmers  In  field  exi)eriments,  fair  exhibits,  and 
farm  management  investigations. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  October-December,  1909  (T.  S. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Library  Bui,  74,  pp.  68). 

Monthly  bulletins  of  the  Department  Library,  January  and  February,  1910 
(V.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui.,  1  (1910),  Xos.  /,  pp.  23;  2,  pp.  48).— These 
publications,  which  succeed  the  quarterly  bulletins  entitled  Accessions  to  the 
Department  Library  (see  above),  contain  for  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 11)10,  resi)ectively.  corresix)nding  data  as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Depart- 
ment Library  and  also  recent  additions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  curr«itly  re- 
ceived (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  595). 

Experiment  Station  Wprk,  LVI  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  388,  pp.  32, 
figs.  7). — This  number  contains  articl^  on  the  following  subjects:  Incompatibles 
in  fertilizer  mixtures,  principles  of  dry  farming,  methods  of  seeding  oats,  roll- 
ing r.  harrowing  winter  wheat,  destruction  of  eelworms  in  garden  and  green- 
house soil,  pruning,  bean  anthracnose  or  pod  spot,  animal  feeds  for  farm  stock, 
feeding  the  pig,  and  jelly  and  jelly  making. 
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The  work  and  sigrnificance  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  especially  of  that  at  Wageningen  {De  Werkkring  en  Betee- 
kenis  van  de  Rijkalandhouw-Proef stations  in  het  Algemeen  en  van  het  Rijks- 
landbouW'Proef station  M'ageningen  in  het  Bijzonder,  The  Hague,  1909,  pp.  11, 
figs,  4). — An  account  is  given  of  the  establishment,  history,  organization,  and 
work  of  the  various  experiment  stations  in  the  Netherlands,  with  particular 
reference  to  that  at  Wageningen. 

Indiana  farm  laws  with  business  forms  and  letters,  W.  K.  Williams 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  1910,  pp,  2^6). — ^This  contains  the  text  of  the  laws  of  Indiana 
pertaining  to  agriculture  and  to  farm  life,  arranged  by  subjects,  together  with 
specimen  business  forms  and  business  letters  and  an  index  to  the  lawa 

[Laws  of  Iowa  pertaining  to  agriculture]  (Iowa  Yearbook  Agr.,  9  (1908), 
pp.  9^^4-058), — This  section  presents  the  text  of  the  Iowa  laws  pertaining  to 
the  duties  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture,  the  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics,  defining  what  shall  constitute  a  lawful  fence,  requiring  state  enroll- 
ment of  stallions  kept  for  public  service,  giving  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  stal- 
lion a  lien  upon  his  get  for  service  fee,  and  the  destruction  of  weeds. 

The  agricultural  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  (N.  Y,  Dept.  Agr,  Bui,  11, 
pp,  3e-99e). — ^The  text  Is  given  of  the  agricultural  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  constituting  chapter  1  of  the  consolidated  laws  of  the  State,  which  went 
into  effect  February  17,  1909. 

The  standard  cyclopedia  of  modem  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  edited 
by  R.  P.  Weight  (London,  1908,  volg,  1,  pp.  vn-\-2JiO,  pis.  IS,  figs.  91,  ehart  1; 
2.  pp.  VIII+240,  pis.  18,  figs,  102;  3,  pp,  VIII-\-2/,8,  pis,  17,  figs,  125;  1909,  J,, 
pp.  y 1 11+21,0,  pis.  18,  figs.  108,  ehart  1;  5,  pp,  yin-\-2o6,  pis.  16,  figs.  96; 
[1909],  6,  pp.  y HI +256,  pis.  19,  figs.  139;  1910,  7,  pp.  IX +256,  pis.  IS,  figs. 
8-}). — This  encyclopedia  contains  definitions  of  agricultural  terms  and  articles 
by  a  corps  of  English  specialists  i)ertalning  to  practically  every  phase  of  agri- 
culture. Of  the  volumes  thus  far  Issued,  volume  1  extends  from  Abatement  to 
Auricula,  volume  2  from  Australia  to  Broadcast  Sowers,  volume  3  from  Broad- 
cast Sowing  to  Cocoa,  volume  4  from  Coconut  to  Ducks,  volume  5  from  Ducks  to 
Firlot,  volume  6  from  Fish  Guanos  to  Hemlock,  and  volume  7  from  Hemlock 
to  Lancashire  Cheese. 
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Ariiona  Station. — G.  E.  P.  Smith,  irrigation  engineer,  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence.  He  will  visit  irrigated  districts  in  sontbem  Europe 
and  northern  Africa  during  the  summer  and  will  then  probably  return  to  xMs 
country  for  a  technical  study  of  pumping  devices  during  the  remainder  of  ihe 
year. 

Calif oraia  Uniyenity. — Several  new  buildings  liave  been  erected  during  tbe 
year  for  the  school  of  agriculture  at  Davis,  including  a  dining  hall,  horticol' 
tural  building,  veterinary  clinic,  horse  and  sheep  bams,  poultry  houses,  a  grape 
house,  and  an  addition  to  the  seed  house. 

Exercises  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  these  buildings  were  held  at 
the  school  May  3,  with  an  attendance  of  2.400.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
basket  picnic  and  of  addresses  by  Presidents  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the 
university,  and  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Profs.  E.  W.  Major,  C.  M.  Harlng,  M.  E.  Jaffa,  and  W.  T.  Clarke,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Winans. 

Georgia  College. — A  si>ecial  course  in  cotton  grading  and  agriculture  will  be 
offered  from  June  27  to  July  29,  in  cooperation  with  the  university  snmmer 
school.  Si)ecial  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  cotton  grading  and  plant  breeding 
as  affecting  the  improvement  of  the  fiber.  Elementary  courses  in  soils. 
agronomy,  and  plant  production  which  will  be  of  special  interest  and  t)enefit 
to  teachers  will  also  be  provided. 

Extension  schools  for  teachers  are  being  organized  at  several  points  in  the 
State  in  cooi)eration  with  the  county  school  commissioners.  The  plan  Is  to 
have  the  staff  of  the  extension  department  take  charge  of  these  institutes  and 
organize  work  along  lines  which  will  enable  the  teachers  to  acquire  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  Introduce  instruction  In  agriculture  into  the  common  schools. 

Hawaii  College. — Willis  T.  Poi)e,  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture,  has  been 
api)ointed  by  the  governor  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  Territory. 

Idaho  UaiTersity  and  Station. — The  board  of  regents  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  practical  agriculture  with  a  course  of  study  to  extend 
over  three  years,  and  with  six  months'  instruction  each  year  beginning  about 
Octot>er  1.  E.  J.  Iddlngs,  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  in  the  Colorado  Collet 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  school  and  is  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
August  1. 

Several  movable  schools  of  agriculture  are  to  be  held  during  December  and 
January  for  periods  of  two  weeks  each.  The  plan  includes  the  holding  of 
three  of  these  schools  simultaneously,  so  that  the  men  drawn  from  college  work 
may  accomplish  the  most  with  the  least  possible  traveling  and  loss  of  time. 
The  appointment  of  tliree  field  men  for  extension  work  in  horticulture  and 
entomology,  irrigation  and  general  farming,  and  dairying,  respectively,  was 
also  authorized. 

C.  C.  Vincent,  assistant  horticulturist  of  the  Oregon  Station,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  assistant  in  horticulture  in  the  university  and  station. 

Indiana  Station. — Frank  D.  Kern,  associate  botanist,  has  been  appointed  a 
university  fellow  in  botany  at  Columbia  University  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Massachusetts  Station. — An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  legislature  of 
$15,000  for  purchasing  land  and  buildings  in  the  cranberry  district  and  the 
equipment   and   maintenance  of  a   substation   in   the   interests  of  cranberry 
growers.    Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin  is  to  be  in  local  charge  of  the  substation. 
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rice,  toxic  properties 768 
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absorption  by  soils sao 
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i4R<u6oscAas,  regeneration  of  beak  in 777 
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prevalence  in  Minnesota.  <S 
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plants 436 
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Imperfect  dominance  in 671 

relation  to  biology 377 

value  of  twins  in 570 

by-products,  analyses 375 

diseases- 
contagious,  prevalence  in  France 386 
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Japan 81 
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treatment 4S4,783 

tropical,  instruction  in 380 

laboratories  for  research  in. .  386 
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economy,  factors  of  safety  In 170 

egg  development,  treatise : 272 

fats,  detection 11 

feeding,  handbook 375 

feeds  for  farm  stock,  U.S.  D.  A 798 

heat,  production 771 
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imports  and  exports,  U.S.D.A.  593 
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remedies 656 
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bacterial  diagnosis 81, 183 

immunization 81 
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plants 303 
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moth 460 
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Diapftpetspengkri, notes,  F.R 252 

Diarrhea,  white,  in  chickens,  Conn.Storra ....  480 

Duupit  6rom«2ue,  notes,  Hawaii 58 

Diatrxa  MceharaHs.    (See  Sugar-cane  Ixrer.) 

Z>«cronatni  vinulCf  biology 755 

parasites  of 735 

Dictionary,  medical,  in  various  languages... .  9B 

of  agriculture 5K 

Dietfophora  sp.,  notes,  Hawaii 49 

Dicyandiamid,  fertilizing  value 34 

formula  for 128 

Diet,  effect  on  uric-acid  excretion 268 

fish,  effect  on  metabolism 370 

for  prisoners 168, 768 

the  poor 372 

of  American  Indians 552 

Mexican  country  people 767 

natives  of  Taytay 666,667 

vegetarian,  of  Japanese  m<ink9 665 

test 7W 

(See  alto  Food.) 

Dietaries,  rural,  discussion,  U.S.D.  A 49 

Dietary— 

proteid,relation  to  tuberculosis 370 

school,  studies. 371 

studies,  bibliography ^ 

In  Georgia,  U.S.D.A « 

mountain  regions  of  Tennessee, 

U.S.D.A 468 

public  institutions,  U.S.D..\ . .  560 

rural  regions,  U.S.D.A *» 
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studies  in  Vermont,  U.S.D.A 468 

with  Japanese  monies 665 

Dietetic  theories  hi  America 467 

Dietetics  and  nutrition,  treatise 768 

general  principles 564 

Indian,  bibliography 563 

Ueatiae 167 

Dieta,  calculaUon 265 

Digestion— 

and  resorption,  laws  of. 760 

respiration,  handbook 760 

as  affected  by  salt 160 

experiments,  artificial 664,660 

with  dogs 474,568,770 

rabbits 72,568 

rats  and  guinea  pigs..  63 

sheep 71,111 

S.Dak 71 

Digestive  processes,  chemical  regulation  hi. . .  668 

tract,  bacteriological  infections  of . .  170 

Digloekis  omnivoroM,  parasitic  on  Satumiidte.  755 

IXnamitM  daddda  n.  sp.,  description 50 

D joacorea  ooito/a,  analyses  and  culture 764 

Dipklebia  lestoides,  studies 356 

Diplodia  Cttcaoicola,  notes 47,547 

vMffdis,  notes 47 

rapax  n.  sp.,  description 744 

studies 548 

zeae,  life  history  and  parasilism,  Nebr.  48 

DiphHs  kumtUi,  injurious  to  hops 364 

Dipphig  vat,  cost,  U.S.D.A 163 

Diptera,  catalogue 656 

new  species,  descriptions 361 

S3rTianand  Egyptian,  notes 361 

IHpUroearpiu  tubereuiatui,  nature  and  use. . .  540 

Dht,  determinaUon  in  mlllc 11,612 

DisastasoUn  for  calves 774 

Diacotia  pmi  n.  sp.,  description 151 

Disease,  relation  to  impure  water 616 

Diseases  of  animals.    (See  Animal  diseases.) 
plants.    (See  Plant  diseases.) 

transmission  by  insects 556 

Disinfection  with  formaldehyde,  methods. . . .  588 

Di$on9cka  mdiieoUis,  studies,  U.S.D.A 554 

Dissosteta  Carolina,  spermatogenesis  in 655 

Distemper,  canine  or  dog.    (See  Dog  distem- 
per.) 
Distillers'  grahis— 

analyses 375 

Conn.State 670 

N.Y.State 70 

Vt 670 

dried,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 260 

Distillery  by-products,  effect  on  milk 478 

Ditches,  construction 793 

Dodder,  clover,  in  Vermont,  Vt 638 

description  and  eradication 235 

Dog  distemper,  effect  on  gangUon  cells 283 

notes 188 

treatise 288 

tick,  brown,  notes 355 

Dogfish  fertilizer,  analyses,  Can 325 

Dogs  as  affected  by  sodium  benzoate 570 

digestion  experiments 474,568,770 

immunization  against  rabies 682 

leucocytozoon  parasite  in 188 
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Dogs,  Uver  disease  in,  cause 288 

metabolism  experiments 370, 672, 760 

parasites  in  digestive  tract  of,  S.C 680 

types  hi  the  British  museum 172 

Dofjrcoru  6accarum,  studies 361 

Domestic- 
science— 

contests,  prizes  in 396 

elementary,  text-book  and   bibUog- 

raphy 594 

instruction  for  negroes 603 

in 504 

outline  of  courses  in 294 

school  at  Parma 196 

schools,  agricultural,  in  France 494 

teacliing  by  correspondence 470 

servants,  wages  of,  in  British  Guiana 372 

Dorymyrmex  pyramicui,  destructive  to  cod- 
ling moth 460 

Dough  fermentation,  relation  to  starch  degra- 
dation   466 

Douglas  fir  beetle,  notes,  U.S.D.A 158 

Dourlne— 

etiology 784 

experimental,  treatment  and  bibliogra- 
phy   682 

prevalence  In  India 783 

Iowa 386 

relation  to  SarcosporidiH' 784 

.  studies 784 

transmission 684 

Dragonflies  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 551 

Ufe  history  and  bibUography 253 

Drainage— 

effecton  river  flood  stages,  U.S.D.A 615 

yield  of  crops 580 

engineers,  Ust,  Wis 280 

farm,  in  Arkansas,  Ark 190 

in  Mississippi  VaUey,  U.S.D.A IDO 

Nebraska 396 

New  York,  possibilities 292 

San  Joaquhi  Valley,  r.S.D. A 88 

Utah,  U.S.D.A 89 

investigations  at  I*usa 711 

work    and    publications, 

U.S.D.A 100 

laws,  synopsis,  Wis 289 

level,  home-made,  construction  and  use. .  793 

loss  of  nitrogen  by 125 

of  farmlands 793 

project      in      northeastern      Arkansas, 

U.S.D.A 190 

tile,  laying 793 

water,  analyses,  Hawaii 26 

Dredge  owners,  list.  Wis 289 

Drepanoiiphum -platanoides,  notes 552 

Drepidotxnia  infundibtUiformis,  notes,  Md 587 

Dreschsler's  nematode  in  cattle 689 

Dried  blood- 
effect  on  ammonification  in  soils,  N.  J 121 

fertlllzhig  value 226,536 

Ala.Canebrake 634 

Mass 231 

for  cows.  Mass 276 

Drug  and  food  analysis,  treatise 506 

inspection,  Conn.State 662 
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Drug  InsfMctioii,  Ky 767 

In  Florida 766 

Missouri 566,567,766 

laws,  Nev 67 

Me 467 

plants,  seed  and  harvest  time  in  Bengal  134 

preparation,  misbranding,  U  .8.  D. A*. . .  664 

products,  misbranding,  U  .8.  D. A 467 

store  beetle,  injurious  to  stored  tobaooo  464 

Drugs,  adulteration,  U.S. D^ 767 

analyses 67,68,367,667,766 

N.Dak 262 

misbranding,  U.8.D.A 767 

standards  and  definitions.  Me 467 

Dry  terming,  discussion  and  bibllogn4>hy . . .  23 

in  China. 623 

Wyoming 338 

relation  to  climate  14 

iDTestlgations,  Wash 520 

nitrogen  problem  in 221 

principles,  U.8,D.A 798 

treatise 133 

Drying,  effect  on  composition  of  barley 632 

Duck  beak,  regeneration 776 

industry  in  China 275 

Ducks,  body  temperature  as  affected  by  age.  72 

breeding 575 

respiration  in 790 

temperature  in,  studies 790 

Dunes,  fixation 740 

Durum  wheat.    {See  Wheat,  durum.) 

Dust,  cement,  effect  on  plants 29 

Dye  plants,  seed  and  harvest  time  in  Bengal.  134 
Dysentery,  chronic  bacterial.    (See  Johne's 
disease.) 

BarUu  inmiana,  notes 751 

Earth,  utiUiatton 460 

East  coast  fever.    (See  African  coast  fever.) 

Eaux-de-vie,  analyses 66 

EdUnorhffndiua  cani»  n.  sp.,  description 188 

gigat,  notes 187 

spp.,  studies 289 

Eckinumvuigare  in  Vermont,  \t 638 

EehthmmoTpha,  new  species,  description 255 

Eclampsia,  puerperal.    (See  Milk  fever.) 

Economic  development,  relation  to  education  196 
Economics,  home.    (See  Domestic  science.) 
rural.    (See  Rural  economics.) 

Edestin  as  affected  by  sulphuric  acid 208 

hydrolysis 8 

leucin  fraction  in 8 

Education,  agricultural.     (See  Agricultural 
education.) 

relation  to  economic  development  196 

treatise 593 

vocational,  report  on 594 

Eel  extract,  studies 62 

Eel  worms,  destruction  in  soils,  U.8.D.A 798 

injurious  to  hops 364 

Egg  albumin.    (See  Albumin,  egg.) 

Egg  and  poultry  shippers'  association  in  New 

York 591 

clarified,  effect  on  rennet  action 600 

.    development  in  animals,  treatise 272 

Export  Association  in  Denmark 75 

industry  in  various  countries 166, 476 


Egg  laying  oompetlrions  in  New  Sooth  Wales  75 

substitutes,  composiyon 7K 

triple-yolked,  description 77» 

white  protein,  composition. 5tfr 

yolk,  artificial,  analyses « 

ledtbinin m 

Eggplants,  breeding  experiments,  N.J 141 

grafting,  P.R W 

Eggs,  adulteration,  U.8.D.A 2C 

artificial  r.  natural  incubation 3S0 

changes  in,  during  incubation. 4T< 

c(rfd  storage,  examinatloa.  Me 566 

consumption  in  various  countries. 165 

definition 367 

fertiUty  and  hatching.  Me 571 

fresh,  chemistry  and  bacteriology  of . . .  7*3 

tmndUng  und  mArkrting-, 177 

incubation  experiments.  Can 3N0 

marketing,  Eans 575 

cooperatively S91 

packing  for  export 75 

presN^atlon,  Ariz 76 

by  cold  storage,  treatise.  475 

preserved,  examination.  Me. ..' 566 

prices  of ,  in  China 23 

production  in  Japan 76 

increased  by  selection.  Can.  ^9 

weight  of ,  per  dosen 75 

Einkom,  culture  experiments,  S. Dak 34 

EUcU  guineentiSf  culture  in  West  Africa....  539,737 

Electricity,  atmospheric,  paper  on 314 

reviewln 117 

effect  on  micro-organisms 228 

use  in  agriculture 5» 

meatcuring 16* 

Electrolysis  of  Iron 8 

£Zeotfe«  opooB,  injurious  to  grain 557 

Elm-leaf  beetle,  notes 465,560.653.654 

Mass Kl 

N.J 139 

remedies 560 

miner,  notes.... 654 

span  worm,  notes ®4 

twig  girdler,  notes,  Eans 251 

Elms  as  affected  by  gas 351 

Elodea  canadensia,  assimilation  of  carbon  di- 

oxidby 229 

EmbapMonmuTkatum,  notes 557 

Embryotogy  of  the  chick,  text-book 272 

Enuner,  composition  as  affected  by  shade ...  SV> 

culture  experiments,  S.Dak 34 

digestibility,  8.  Dak 71 

varieties,Can 3» 

Kans 726 

Empoa$oa  molL    (See  Apple  leaf-hopper.) 
EmpuM      [Entomopktkora]     spluerofperma, 

notes,  U.8.D.A 256 

Enarmonia  prunivora.    (See  Apple  worm ,  les- 
ser.) 

JE^icfpkalortos  oa/«r  as  a  teead  plant 764 

Enq^rtusvinulXf  notes 755 

Endoparasi  tes ,  notes ^ 

Energy  relations,  digest  of  data  on TTl 

Engine,  cycle,  paper  on 291 

donkey,  use  in  clearing  logged-ofl 

land,  Wash TM 
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Engineering  problems,  relation  to  weather 

records,  U.S.D.A 614,615 

Engineers,  drainage,  list,  Wis 289 

relation     to    Weather    Bureau, 

U.S.D.A 615 

English  sparrow— 

destruction  and  use,  U.S.D.A 549 

eating  of  army  worms  by,  Hawaii 459 

Enuomoa  tubaignariut,        (See   Elm   span 
worm.) 

Enology,  studies,  U.S.D.A 214 

Enteritis,  chronic.    {See  Johne's  disease. ) 

Infectious,  in  fowls 790 

pseudotuberculous,  in  cattle,  trea- 
tise   685 

Entomological  oondittons  in  Arizona 653 

Society  of  Ontario,  report 559 

Entomology,  economic,  papers  on 655 

rdleofCollembolaln.  251 

experimental,  studies 54 

in  graduate  school  of  agricul- 
ture   559 

tntemational  congress 500 

medical ,  scope  and  methods. ...  550 

North  American,  bibliography.  550 

station  publicatioDs 465 

status  in  the  United  States 153 

sugar-cane,  bibliography,  Ha- 
waii   464 

BniomoplahoraaulicXt  notes 155 

sphstTOtperma,      notes, 

U.S.D.A 256 

Environment,  effect  on— 

composition  of  sweet  com,  U.S.D.A 238 

wheat,  U.S.D.A 730 

Enayms- 

ammonia-producing,  in  silkworms 303 

in  seeds,  relation  to  vitality 435 

intracellular— 

of  lower  fungi,  Conn.Stom 703. 798 

U.S.D.A 703 

proteolytio— 

in  fungi  and  bacteria 628 

relation  to  vegetable  rennets 27 

studies 530 

r61e  in  germination  of  seeds 720 

Bpagoge  nUphweanaegg^tUoXjes 358 

J?p*^drtwsp.,  notes 154 

EpheatUikueknUUa,    (See  Mediterranean  flour 

moth.) 
Epilaehna  borealis.    (See  Squash  lady  beetle. ) 

EpUrizcueuTneria,  notes 750 

parxmla.    (See  Tobacco  flea-beetle.) 

Equidse,  evolution 173 

Ereunetis  flavistriata,  studies,  Hawaii 155 

spp.,  notes,  Hawaii 156 

Ergotism,  prevalence  in  Minnesota 782 

Eri  silk  industry  in  India 60 

Erinose  vine  disease,  notes IGI 

EriapeltiscoloraderuUf  notes 5H 

Eriophpu— 

boisi,  notes 365 

cembrx  as  a  cause  of  pine  disease 749 

pfrt.    (See  Pear-leaf  blister-mlte. ) 

Sri$tali»t€nax,  notes. 261 


Page. 

Ermine  moth  in  New  York 465 

Erpsinum  chehranthoides  In  Vermont,  Vt 638 

Esparoet,  effect  on  soil  fertUity 524 

Essential  oils.    (See  Oils,  essential. ) 

Esters  of  organic  acids,  effect  on  dates 704 

Ether,  effect  on  dates 704 

Ethyl  salts,  effect  on  dates 704 

E  thy lene  chlorld ,  effect  on  ripening  of  dates . .  704 

£Me//a2incJi:eneUa,  studies,  U.S.D.A 554 

Euaeanikus  interruptuSf  injurious  to  hops 364 

Eucalymnatus  teudkUtu,  synonymy 753 

Eucalypts,  culture,  P.R 236 

.    treatise 451 

insects  affecting 451 

of  New  South  Wales,  notes 643 

varieties  for  Arizona,  Ariz 45 

Euealpptu*  corpmbotaf  elastic  substance  on. . .  741 

gMntlua  forests,  exploitation 741 

J?ucAaE<ta«  ore^onefwit,  life  history 550 

Euchistus  tervtu,  notes 464 

Eucnemids  of  the  Eastern  States,  notes 67 

Eudemi*  hoiranat  studies 161 

Eugenol,  determinaUon  in  doves 307 

Eugonia,  snow-wtiite,  notes,  N.J 160 

Euiecanium — 

niifrofiuciatufn.    (See  Terrapin  scale.) 
perticx,    (See  Peach  scale.) 

Eulophiu  loTtiftUiUf  notes 50 

Eumatcieera  coccidella  n.  sp.,  description 464 

Enonjrmus  diseases,  treatment 351 

scale,  studies,  U.S.D.A 463 

Eupdmu9  sp.,  notes 755 

urozontM,  notes 50 

Euphorbia— 

tec<(/Itta  as  a  rubber  plant 451 

pUulifera,  parasite  in  latex  of 251,288 

Euprodia      chryaorrhaa.    (See      Brown-tail 
moth.) 

European  elm  scale,  remedies,  Nev 660 

(hilt  scale,  notes 150 

J^ttrytofiM  den/ato,  notes 756 

roMe,notes 50 

«(rin^ron«,  biology 760 

Eutjfpa  erumperut  notes <7 

EuzeHanotataf  notes,  N.J 160 

Evaporation— 

bibUography,  U.S.D.A 216,217 

from  water  and  soils,  studies 617 

surfaces  in  Egypt 315 

in  a  bog  island,  bibliography 418 

Nebraska 396 

Investigations,  Utah 425 

on  chalk  soils 15 

laws  of 615 

studying,     methods     and     apparatus, 

U.S.D.A 216,217 

Evaporimeter,      cold-«torage,      description, 

U.S.D.A 14 

Ev€rgesti»  rimosalis,  notes,  Va.Tnick 162 

Evolution  of  species,  treatise 273 

Exanthema,  vesicular,  prevalence  in  Minne- 
sota   782 

Exhaustion,  physiology  of 471 

Exooiou  deformans,  notes 748 

prvni,  notes,  Can 3C0 
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Exobasidiufn  sp.,  noi&B 351 

Experiment- 
farm    In    the    Truckee-Carson    region, 

U.S.D.A 35 

station  at  Kleinhof-Tapiau,  report 477 

Oaxaca,  Mexico 498 

Vienna,  report 317 

Zimbiti.work 533 

field  meeting,  Ohio 495 

hiPalestlne 299 

stations- 
botany  hi 325 

fruit,  hi  Ontario 142 

government  v.  administration  in 101 

to  the  Netherlands 799 

organization  lists,  U.S.D.A 505 

publicaiions  on  entomology 465 

relattog    to    extension 

work 594 

relation  to  animal     nutrition, 

U.S.D.A 170 

foodsupply 6 

stotistics,  U.S.D.A 196,197 

(See  aUo  Alabama,  Alaslca,  etc.) 
Extension  work.    (See  Agricultural  colleges 
and  Agricultural  extension  work.) 

Eye  dis^MCs  in  domestic  animals 81 

Face  color,  inheritance  to  sheep 378 

Factory  wastes,  purification 17 

Fallowing,  effect  on  nitrogen  content  of  soils.  222 

soil  fertility 524 

experiments 335,442 

Can 332 

Farcy.    (See  Glanders.)  ^ 

Farm  animals.    (See  Live  stock  and  Ani- 
mals.) 

communities,  paper  on 292 

crops,  legal  status 193 

dairy  and  laundry  house,  plans  for 192 

demonstration,  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road   298 

domestic  servants,  scarcity  of,  to  Onta- 
rio   193 

dratoage  to  Arkansas 190 

forestry,  outltoe  of 197 

houses,  heating 290 

incomes  to  New  York,  N.Y.Comell. . .  793 
laborers.    (See  Agricultural  laborers.) 
machtoery.    (See  Agricultural  machto- 
ery.) 

management  to  Nebraska 396 

mechanics,  outltoe  of  courses  to 294 

mortgages  to  Ontario 193 

products,  exports,  U.S.D.A 503,692 

imports,  U.S.D.A 293, 593 

stock,  animal  feeds  for,  U.S.D.A 796 

companies,  organization 90 

water  supplies  to  Minnesota,  U.S.D.A.  16 
Farmers'  families,  dietary  studies,  U.S.D.A . .  468 
institutes- 
notes 92 

to  the  United  States,  U.S.D.A..  196 

wtoter,  for  negroes 500 

mortality  statistics,  U  .S.  D. A 196 

organizations  to  the  United  StAtes. .  395 

relation  to  high  prices  of  cereals. ...  193 


Farmers' short  courses  for,  to  TemiesKe Kb 

study  of  meteorology  by 14 

training,  treatise 90 

Union,  history SJ 

to  Belgtom 3C 

Farming,  diversifled,  to  Arizona,  Afii U 

relatkm  to  aqnicultare Si 

(See  alto  Agricolture.) 

Farmogerm,  tests,  N  J Tli 

Farms,  drainage TS 

equipment,  U.S.D.A «2 

handling  milk  producU  cm,  IIL «4 

peasant,  economic  returns. m 

preservation  of  timbers  on  U  ^.D  J^ . .  T« 

railroad  demonstration M 

refrigeration  on 5» 

replanningibr  profit,  U.S.D. A ?• 

sewage  disposal  on ra 

small  dwellings  on,  significance 3M 

underdrainage,  to  Ontario » 

water  supplies  «i 73 

Farmyard  manure.    (See  Barnyard  manure.; 

Fasting,  effect  (HI  gastric  juice  secretion Sf» 

Fat  as  affected  by  heating 11 

low  temperature lU 

bovtoe,  detection  to  lard 12 

chemistry  of ,  to  the  totcstiiKS »« 

progressto «»* 

detection  to  beeswax as 

determination  to  cheese 114 

dairy  producTts. Ski 

feces 4l5.a* 

mUk » 

distribution  to  striated  muscle x: 

physiology  and  pathology..  XTi 

effect  on  blood  corpuscles 75 

proteto  metabolism iei,17« 

extraction  from  feces WO 

formation  of  mannltes  from tin 

to  pig  liver,  characteristics W 

melting  potot,  determinatloii U 

methods  of  analysis. 2U 

of  tissues  and  organs,  nature Ml 

resorption  to  the  small  totestlnes. 770 

Fatigue,  physiok}gy  of. €\ 

studies TTi 

Fats,  animal,  detection U 

color  reaction  for 212 

dark,  modified  mettiod  of  analysis 3lo 

natural  changes  to 7Q2 

thermal  degrees  of Ml 

Feathergrasses,  culture  and  use... ZM 

Feathers,  marketclasses 5X 

Feces,  analysis,  technique  of 415 

Feedtog  stuffs— 

adulteration  and  misbranding.  U.S.D.A .  0: 

analyses. 12.37&,  473,  Ct 

Can rJ 

Mass E7 

by-products,  feedtog  \'alue 7i 

coarse,  effect  on  milk TTS 

condimental,  adulteratioa,  U.S.D.A 77^ 

analyses t3 

Conn.8tate CT 

formulaslbr T? 

misbranding,  U.S.D.A 779 
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Feeding  stufis— Continued.  Page. 

digestion  coefficients 678 

handbook  and  bibliography 375 

inspection— 

Kans 172 

N.J 197 

and  analyses,  Conn.State 670 

La 670 

Miss 670 

N.H 776 

N.Y.State 70 

Vt 670 

decisions,  U.8.D.A 269 

In  Illinois 67 

law,  Mass 573 

N.H 776 

N.Y.8tate 70 

Wis .• 172 

in  Canada 375 

Georgia 60 

North  Carolina. 375 

Pennsylvania 375 

methods  of  analysis 1 1^  304 

mixed,  analyses 69,70,172,375 

La 670 

Miss 670 

N.H 776 

N.Y.Stete... 70 

Okla 776 

Vt 670 

effect  on  giszardin  hens 72 

nitrogen-free  extract  in Ill 
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self-boQed,  value 647 
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chemistry  of,  N.Y.State 660 
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Can 331 

for  cows 477 
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seedless,  adulteraUon,  U.S.D.A 664 

value  in  bread  making 467 

RamboDg  as  affected  by  smelter  fumes 646 

Rape,  deoompositton  in  soils 318 

Rapkanu9  app.,  notes 235 

Rapkkmacme  uUlii  as  a  rubber  plant,  studies.       46 

Raspberries,  culture  In  Washington,  Wash . .  449 

formicaddhi 710 

varietice  (or  Wyoming 640 

Raspberry  callus  disease,  studies 348 

extract,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A...       67 

Juice,  acidity  of 65 

wine,  manufacture 516 

Ratin  baciUus,  studies 488 

Rations,  array,  in  France 168 

reporton 265 

for  calves 774 

oows,S.C 676 

livestock 70 

pigs.  Mo 772 

Ohto 772 

calculating,  HI. 575 

Rats,  digestton  experiments 63 

Egyptian  field,  notes 751 

''  extermination  with  virus 152 

fertility  and  normality  in 672 

transmission  of  plague  by 250 

tumors  in,  studies 352 

wood,  bubonic  plague  in 786 

Red  ant,  notes,  Hawaii 156 

bug,  Injurious  to  apples 654 

clover.    (See  Clover,  red.) 
dog  flour.    {See  Flour,  red  dog.) 
scale.    (See  Scale,  red.) 
spider.    {See  Spider,  red.) 

Redtop  as  a  green  manure,  Ala.  Canebiake. .  634 
Red  water.    {See  Texas  fever.) 

Rbodesian.    {See    African    coast 
fever.) 

Reflorit,  testa 439 

Reforestatfon  in  Crow's  Nest  Valley 45 

Italy 343 

Massachusetts 739 

New  York 460 

Ontario 342 

the  Southwest,   U.S.D.A..  540 

Vermont 539 

Reformatories,  agriculture  in 609 

Refrigerating  machines,  notes 14 

Refrigeratfon  on  farms 689 
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Refrigeratfon,  treatise  and  blbttogiaphy. ....  U 

Refrigerator  car  service  in  Fcanoe «• 

Rek^hert-Meissl  number  as  affected  by  pn- 

SBTvatives Ill 

Rennet  actfon,  investigations TO 

retardatloa « 

as  affected  by  acids SQ 

coagulum,  dUiefentiatlao  fram  add 

coagulom T« 

eflectonmilk M 

paracaaeiD M 

oocmieuoe  in  Baaldlmiijcef IT 

vegetable,    riilstliw    to    yntmiijtk. 

enxyms  In  plmts. ff 

Rennin  as  affected  by  alukii^ €• 

Rent,  house,  cost  to  British  GolHia. Pi 

Rescue  grass  hay,  analjrses t* 

Reshi,  expfoitatfon T« 

Resorptton  and  digestton.  laws  of. TW 

Respiratfon  and  digestton.  handbook TV 

in  poultry W 

Restaurants,  inspection  in  Missouri. X 

RhagoUtu  pomondU.    {See  Apple  maggot} 

Rhea,  culture  in  India. 4fi 

Rhhioceins,  white,  rsisln^  for  meat JO 

Rhipkepkalus  custratit.     {Set    MufVfmi 
auatraii*.) 

mufmhuus,  m>tM 5St 

UxanmSj  notes S5 

iieJki20ctofua  sp.,  studies 1* 

rfofacea,  studies 3I6,7« 

Rkizopu*  ni^rieaiu  as  affected  by  nntrtant  ao- 

luttons t 

disseminatloo  by  fhiits. ..  M 

Rhliopus,  source  of  nitrogen  for TS 

Rhode  Island  College,  notes 90,4? 

Metropolitan  Park  Commisiloa  4« 

Statfon,  notes »».*,« 

Rhodes  grass,  analyses,  HawaiL * 

Rhodesian    redwater.    {See    African    oomC 
fever.) 

Rhopalooera  of  Java,  moDogrmph 9* 

the  Transvaal,  list » 

RkfneMtt*  Mcofor,  prevalence  in  Masadto- 

setts 7» 

Rib  grass  in  Vermont,  Vt «» 

Ribesspp.  diseases,  notes ^ 

Rice  albumin,  toxic  properties "^ 

analyses fc.ni 

HawalL »« 

assimilation  of  ammonium  salts  by 3^ 

bran ,  protective  properties  for  berfbed. .  T^ 

bug,  notes ^ 

by-products,  analyses.  La ^ 

Mte ^ 

cleavage  products,  studies * 

oonsumptton  in  Japan ^ 

Siam • 

culture  expttiments ■■* 

BawaU. « 

in  HawaU.  HawaU. » 

Japan * 

dry-land.  lertUizerexperlments,Hawafi.  H 

examination,  Me * 

exports,  HawalL * 
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670 

375 

HawaU 64 

fertilizer  experiments 440,532,533 

Hawaii 30,31 

flour,  characteristics 412 

detection  in  foods 412 

hay,  composition,  Hawaii 65 

hulls,    composition    and    digestibility, 

N.Y.State 70 

imports,  Hawaii 29 

industry  in  Japan  and  Formosa 65 

statistics 233 

.     insects  affecting 356,364 

irrigation  experiments 532 

HawaU 32 

milling  industry  in  Hawaii,  Hawaii 29 

tests,  Hawaii 30 

misbranding,  U.S.D.A 767 

recipes  for 3(>8 

seeding  ex  periments 532 

HawaU 32 

straw,  analyses,  HawaU 64 

transplanting  experiments 335 

varieties 233,335,440,533,636 

HawaU '29,32 

Rinderpest,  control  in  the  Malay  Peninsula..  784 

Immunization 485,5S4,7S3 

patholegical  anatomy 82 

prevalence  in  China 187 

Hongkong 682 

India 484,485,783 

Japan 81 

treatment  in  the  field 784 

River  flood  stages  as  affected  by  drainage, 

U.S.D.A 615 

Roads,  construction  in  Kansas,  U.S.D.A 793 

improvement,  paper  on 299 

Robber-flies  of  America,  notes 255 

Robin,  American,  introduction  into  England.  53 
Rock  phosphate.    (5e:f  Phosphate.) 

squirrels,  relation  to  spotted  fever 683 

Rockeries,  injury  by  rats 751 

Rocks,  crystalUne,  water  in 218 

decomposition ,  studies 616 

solubility  investigations 20 

weathering,  as  affected  by  humus 317 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  cause  and 

treatment 68H 

Rodents,  inheritance  of  yellow  color  in 171 

protection  of  trees  from,  Ohio 14-1 

regional  distribution  of  fleas  on 255 

Root  beer,  exam  inat ion 7<>«) 

crop  d  iseases,  notes 742 

crops,  culture  experiments,  Can 331 

In  New  Zealand 729 

fer  the  South,  U.S.D..\ (vil 

Insects  affecting 742 

varieties,  Can 532 

maggots,  notes,  N.J I»j0 

tubercles  on  legumes,  significance 725 

Roots,  acid  excretion  by 328 

Roeaceo?,  formation  of  starch  by 530 

Rose  can ker,  notes 349 
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Rose  chafer,  notes 465 

N.J 160 

remedies,  Mich 659 

cureuUo,  prevalence  in  Massachusetts...  759 

diseases,  notes,  Cal .' 244 

Roselle,fniitlng  season,  P.R 236 

Roses,  fertilizer  experiments,  N.J 141 

treatise 449 

Rotation  experiments 441, 532, 716 

Can 331,332 

Ohio 23 

S.Dak 34 

Wis 137 

dry  crop 440 

in  India 440 

on  black  soils 429 

Rubber- 
analyses 740, 742 

Ceara,  fertilizer  experiments,  Hawaii 46 

tapping  experiments,  Hawaii 45, 645 

culture : 441 

bibliography 646 

in  Dutt'h  Indies 540 

South  Malabar 540 

Uganda 647 

diseases,  notes 248, 743 

Ecan<ia,  studies 4G 

exports  from  the  Gold  Coast 341 

fertilizer  exiwriinents,  Hawaii 46 

industry  in  Dutth  Ea5t  Indies 46 

French  Guinea 243 

Mexico 741 

New  Guinea 243 

on  the  Ivory  Coast 2W 
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latexes,  studies 451 

manufacture 451 

notes 534 

Tara,  abnormalities  in 151 

as  alTecte<l  by  smelter  fumes 616 

climatic  and  soil  requirements 646 

culture  ex[)crinients,  Hawaii 45 

disease,  studies 21K,548. 714 

fertilizer  experiments,  Hawaii 46 

leaf  miners  affecting 35^) 

plants,  expedition  in  search  of 451 

tapping  exi)eriments 647 

treatise 740 

Rum,  analyses 6«» 

definilion 7(i5 

MartiMi(|ue,  analyses 5t»6 
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conditions  in  New  England,  improve- 
ment   195 

Spain,  improvement 691 

dietaries,  discus^^ion.  r.S.l).-\ 4*19 
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economics  and  agriculture,  cyclopedia.  71*9 

as  alTcf'ted  by  strikes 69») 

need  for  studies  in 204 

practical  'juncestions  on l^'i 

life,  economic  ortynlzatiou 290 
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progress,  conference  in  New  England . .  498 

regions,  dleUry  studies  In,  U.S.D.A. .  467 

sanitation  in  Minnesota,  U.S.D.A 16 

scbiSbls.    (Sfe  Schools,  rural.) 

sociology  in  country  schools 693 

Rushes ,  mat ,  cu  Iture  experiments,  Hawaii. . .  33 

Rusts,  sexuality 744 

(See  also  Com,  Wheat,  etc.) 

Rutgers  College,  notes 298 

Rye,  analyses 375,670 

as  a  nurse  crop,  Can 332 

affected  by  frost 720 

biological  studies 637 

by-products,  analyses,  Conn.State 670 

fertilizer  experiments 127, 429, 717, 718 

flour,   adulteration  and  misbranding, 

U.S.D.A 566 

grass,  digestibility 71 

for  steers.  Can 376 

morphological  changes  in 140 

pricesin  Australia 192 

stable  manure  for 716 

varfeties 138  | 

Can 330  I 

N.H 727 

Saccharin,  detecUon 308,415  \ 

determination 415 

inbeer 213 

SacchaTomjfca  spp.,  notes 116 

Saccharose,  detection  in  milk 10 

use  in  cider  making 415 

Sactoffoster  Tufipes,  notes 360 

Saf  flower  disease,  notes 751 

Saffron,  adulteration,  detecUon 67 

Sago  palms,  culture  in  Dutch  East  Indies....  642 
Saissetia  hemisphxrica.    (See  Hemispherical 
scale.) 

nigra,  synonymy 753 

olcx.    (See  Olive  scale.) 

Sal  soda,  effect  on  vegetation,  Mass 235 

Salads,  recipes  for 167 

SaUcIn,  hydrolysis,  U.S.D.A.... 114 

Salicylic  acid — 

effect  on  Reichert-Meissl  number 1 13 

ripening  of  dates 704 

Sali\'a,  amylolytic  power,  in  infants 372 

Salsnia  kali  tragus,  notes 235 

Salt,  determination  in  butter \ 414 

effect  on— 

digestion  of  paracasein 302 

keeping  quality  of  butter 484 

Mich 482 

vegetation,  Mass 235 

fertilizing  value 223,446 

in  Vienna  pickled  meat 62 

physiological  effects 160,770 

ponds  of  Yallah,  studies 119 

solut)ions,  apparatus  for  measuring  elec- 
tric conductivity 616 

wastes,  analyses,  Conn.State 624 

Saltbushes,  Australian,  culture  In  India 335 

Saltpeter,  Chile.    (See  Nitrate  of  soda.) 

fertilizing  value 440, 441 

residual  effects 440 

Salts,  effect  on  soils 124 


Salts,  mineral,  effect  on  respiration  in  plants,  ei 

neutral,  effect  on  indicators. 7* 

soluble,  in  soils,  as  affeet«d  by  various 

foctors a 

Samia  cecropia.    (See  Cccropia  moth.) 

San  Jos^  scale,  control  in  Louisiaxta. 731 

food  plants,  Md S3 

injurious  to  pecans Uto 

notes. 46S.<iS3t54 

Mass 2a 

relation  to  osage  orange,  Md. .  33 

remedies 655 

C<Hm.State. S4 

Ind m.:3 

Kans s: 

Md sa 

NJ 18 

N.Y.State «a 

U.S.D..\ IC 

Sand  peas,  inoculation  experiments. IX 

plains,  reforestation  in  Vermont 59 

Sands,  moving,  fixation T« 

Sanitation  and  hygiene,  pamphlet  on {?D 

rural,  In  Minnesota.  U.S.D.A 1* 

Sanitary  conditions  in  Taytay «B 

inspection  law,  N. Dak 3St 

Sanniryoidea  exUiosa.    (See  Peach  borer.) 

Sansevieria,  culture  in  India 445 

Sap  pressure  in  trees I38 

Saperda  rr^ftfa,  remedies 360 

Sarcosporldiosis,  prevalence  in  Queensland . .  TnS 
relation  to  loco  di^ase  and 

dourine TS4 

Sarcoptplla  palUnaeea,  notes 3a 

penetratu,  notes. S3I 

Sardine  industry  in  Norway 3B 

Sardines,  adulteration 164 

analyses,  Conn.State fiO 

Satumlidce  parasites,  notes 7H 

Sausage,  anal3rses SK 

Conn.State «3 

casing,  slimy,  micro-ori^anisms  on...  7€ 

Savannah  blackbird,  destruction  of  ticks  bj.  55S 

Sawdust  as  a  litter & 

Sawflies,  .\merican,  synopsis 53* 

injurious  to  pecans *& 

notes a 

Scabies.    (See  Cattle,  Dog,  Horse,  mmi  Sheep 

mange  or  scab.) 
Scale  insects— 

dissemination 3S7 

gathering  honey  from T« 

grass-infesting,  notes 3 

new  genus  and  species ,  descrtptloQS.  ZS 

notes I54ja.iti 

parasitism 154  744 

prevalence  in  Egypt 73 

Nebraska «» 

remedies,  Hawaii 41 

PR 2» 

soft ,  identity  and  sy nonjTny 73 

oyster-shell.    (See  Ojrster^ell  scale.) 

red,  parasite,  notes 1*1 

SanJosfi.    (5f«SanJostf  scale.) 

Scarlet  fever  among  dalr>'  employees. ^'^ 

SekuophpUum  commune ,  studies ^ 
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dietary,  studies 371 

forest,  at  Nancy 740 

Vallombrosa 740 

garden  work  at  Joliet 196 

In  CallXomla,  Cal 93 

gardening,  text-book 398 

gardens  In  Ceylon 398 

Ontario 693 

treatise 93 

Parents'  Association ,  constitution 397 

Schools— 

agrfcultural.    {See  Agricultural  schools.) 
elementary- 
agriculture  in 93,294,494,495,093 

pruning  instructions  In 495 

high,  agriculture  in 92, 398, 599, 796 

Cal 494 

U.S.D.A 294 

negro,  domestic  science  In 693 

normal,  agriculture  in 699,797 

U.S.D.A 294 

rural,  agriculture  in 694,693 

horticulture  in 693 

improvement 397 

studies  for 693 

training,  for  bakers  and  cooks 265 

Sdara  multueta,  notes,  N.J 160 
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Sdrpiu  cxspitosus  hay ,  analyses ,  Can 375 
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catalogue.  654 

remedies 362 
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com,Wis 233 
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U.S.D.A 78 

milk 478 

seed  com 729 
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apparatus,  description 541 
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decomposition  In  soils 318 

yield  as  affected  by  spraying 439 
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entrance  into  the  body 084 

human  and  bovine,  dilTerenliation 85 

studies 389 

In  circulating  blood 780 

U.S.D.  A 84 

feces  of  tuberculous  cattle 388 

of  dllTerent  origin,  studies 184 

viability 786 

Tubercles,  root.    (See  Root  tubercles.) 
Tuberculin,  avian,  diagnostic  value  In  Johne's 

disease 287 

defet  is  of,  studies 85 

inoculation,    relation    to    ontl- 

iKxlies  in  tuberculosis 284 

Inlra-i'Utaneous  tests 7S7 

intradermal  reaction  to 85 
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Tuberculin,  ophthalmic  reaction  of  cattle  to.  786 

reactions,  studicB 86,390 

symposium  on 385 

test,  combined,  reactions  in 185 

Tuberculosis— 

among    Tennessee    mountaineers, 

r.S.  D.  A 469 

animal, contFoIln  Pennsylvania 387 

pathology  and  bacteriology 388 

relation  to  man 387 

antibodies  in,  relation  to  tuberculin  inoc- 

ulaUon 284 

avian  and  human,  relation 284 

prevalence  in  Minnesota 782 

bovine — 

control 390 

detecUon 389 

Iowa 184 

diagnosis 391 

differentiation  of  forms 84 

immunization 684 

paper  on 388 

prevalence  in  California 388 

Minnesota 782 

Ohio 782 

Queensland 783 

theSouth 387 

relation  to  milk  supply 78 

transmission  investigations,  Iowa 184 

to  horses 782 

infants 782 

under  range  conditions 388 

congress  at  Washington,  D.C 387 

control,  factors  affecting,  Nebr 85 

in  Minnesota 782 

diagnosis 85,86,390,786,787 

dissemination  by  manure,  Nebr 84 

in  animals 387 

experimental,  investigations 786 

human  and  bovine,  relation 388, 380 

transmission  to  calves 782 

types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 390 

Immunization 87,185,186,489,684,685 

in  a  panther 84 

animals,  control 390 

diagnosis 389 

cattle,  treatment 586 

cows 391 

domestic  animals,  studies 390 

pigs,  method  of  infection 388, 389 

sheep,  notes  and  bibliography 84 

wild  animals  in  captivity 388 

intestinal,  In  oxen 787 

of  the  bones,  detection 85 

porcine,  prevalence  in  Massachusetts 782 

prevalence  In  France 386 

Iowa 386 

reaction  in 85 

relation  to  proteid  dietary 370 

susceptibility  to,  studies 391 

Tnl>orculous  lesions  In  bovine  trachea 84 

Tulip  bulbs,  resting  stages,  investigatlorj....  29 

soft  scale,  synonymy 753 

Tulips,  nonflowering,  explanation 330 

Tumble  mustard  in  Vermont,  V't 638 

Tumors  in  fowls 1S8 

rat»,  studies 352 


I  P»«B. 

I  Tumors,  Inoculation  experiments n 

Tunas,  production  of  alcohol  from,  N.Mex.  - .  IJ 

I  Turkeys,  breeding 575 

destruction  by  ticks an 

I                  raising,  treatise M 

respiration  in no 

temperature  in,  studies 7W 

j  Turnip  finger-and-toc  disease,  notes 7^ 

'                soft  rots,  investigations,  X.Y.Siaie. .  6© 

I  Turnips,  analyses 77* 

Can 175 

I                  culture  in  New  Zealand 73 

'  fertilizer  experiment*.  126.536,621.717. 7S 

I                                                      Can Ja 

varieties.  Can 2M 

.  Turpentlnebeetles,  notes,  U.S.D.A :j» 

'  Tuts,  varieties zs: 

I  Tuskegee  Institute,  notes 296.3W 

Tussock  moth— 

I         notes 5fl0 

Can 5w 

'         remedies >« 

j         rusty.  In  New  York *'« 

I          white-marked,  injurious  to  com 751 

notes 57. 465  r£4 

!                                             Can iSo 

I                                              N.J lt« 

Tutin,  toxic  properties i>6 

Tutu  plants,  poisoning  of  animals  by 4^ 

Twig  girdler,  notes as; 

Okla 7* 

TifUnckus  dtvastatriz,  injurious  to  hops :9A 

dipsad,  notes .»« 

Typhlitis,  parasitic,  studies 7*<o 

Typhoid  fever  in  Ohio 17 

problem    in    Minnesota, 

U.S.D.A IS 

transmissioQ  by  insects JU 

Typhus  fever,  relation  to   Rocky  Moantain 

spotted  fc\-er 2n4 

transmisiUon  by  insects ^S3 

lice i52 

Tffpophorus  quadrinolatus,  notes,  N.J wf 

TifTOffljfphus  breticeps,  parasitic  on  coffee-bean 

weevil :m 

Udders,  cellular  structures. %3 

Ultraviolet  rays,  effect  on  plant  growth 06 

Uneinaria  canity  notes 5*3 

Undnula  ntctttor,  notes :c 

spinlu.    (5«  Orape  powdery  mil- 
dew.) 

Underdrainage  of  Harms  in  Ontario >• 

Underground  water.    {See  Water.) 
United  States  Bureau  of  Edacation,  work ...  293 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture- 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry- 
investigations  on  tuberculosis S« 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  report 2K 

distribution  of  publications. M 

educational  work 2«3 

f^^e  publications  for  teachers. ew 

Library,  accessions 197.5*5,  TiR 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  notes 2m 

report 197 

publications  on  silos  and  silage,  Va Itt 

relating  to  extension  work. .  5M 
Weather  Bureau.  (5e«  Weather  Buraa.) 
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University  of  Melbourne,  agriculture  in /iCO 

Uranium  nitrate,  fertilizing  value 718 

Urd  as  a  green  manure -142 

Urea,  determination  in  urine 310 

ellect  on  ammonlQcation  in  soils,  N.  J . .  121 

Urease  in  plants 133 

Uredinea?  galls,  studies 744 

Uredinex  spp.,  parasitic  on  Japanese  grasses. .  544 

Uric  acid  excretion  as  affected  by  diet 2«C 

Urine,  methods  of  analysis 515 

of  Infants,  partition  of  nitrogen  in WO 

VrocyBtis  ilalica,  notes 455 

occulta,  notes 745 

Uromycci  appendiculatus,  studies 746 

dactylidut,  infection  experiments. . .  647 

flectens  n.  sp.,  description 047 

Urophlyctig  leproides,  notes 149 

Ustilago  carbo,  propagation 745 

spp.,  dissemination 543 

notes 745 

Utah  College,  notes 298,597 

Station,  notes 298,597 

Utensils,  prices  of,  In  British  Guiana 372 

Vaccine,  immunizing  properties 789 

therapy,  principles  of 170 

Vaccines  for  various  infections,  tests 386 

symposium  on 385 

Vahea  rubber,  analyses 741 

Vofao  leucoBtoma,  studies 150 

Vantsm  spp.,  as  affected  by  cold  and  moist  ure  359 
Vanhmnia  eucnemidarum  n.  sp.  and  n.  g., 

description 57 

Vanilla,  culture  in  Cuba 737  \ 

extract,  adulteration,  U.S. D. A. . . .  .^i.  664 

lead  numl>er 213 

misbranding,  U .S.  I>. A . . .  56<i.  cm 

notes 308 

Vanillin  and  coumarin,  differentiation 308 

Vapor,  water,  liberation  by  plants 630 

Vaqulta,  notes,  P.R 252 

Vegetable  bacterial  soft  rots,  investigations, 

N.Y.State 649 

Vegetable  diseases,  notes 742 

industry  in  Ontario 142 

products,  use  in  Japan r»8 

proteids.    (See  Proteids.) 
rennets.    {See  Rennets.) 

seeds,  selection 41 

shipping  associations,  cooperative.  591 

Vegetables,  analyses 665. 767 

as  affected  by  sodium  benzoate. . .  569 

breeding  experiments,  P.R 2.'i7 

canned,  copper  In 565 

cooperative  marketing 591 

consumption  in  Slam 563 

culture,  Can 339 

experiments,  S.C 639  1 

fertilizer  experiments,  Kans 238  [ 

germination  tests 731 

growth  as  affected  by  rainfall 732  ' 

harvesting  and  marketing 341  j 

insects  affecting 742 

preservation  with  sodium   l>en- 

zoate 569 

removal  of  mineral  matter  by 

blanching 368 

seed  and  harvest  time  in  Bengal . .  134  i 
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Vegetables,  varieties 142.341 

(See  aho  specific  kiiids.) 

Vegetation  as  affected  by  chemicals,  Mass....  235 

smelter  fumes 646 

effect  on  nitrogen  in  soils 122 

of  the  Philippines,  studies 738 

Veneer,  manufacture  in  the  United  States. . .  243 

Venturiapomt,  notes,  N.H 747 

T 'ermicularia  variana  n.  sp.,  notes 742 

Vermin  killers,  substances  used  In  making. . .  365 

Vermont  Station,  financial  statement 798 

notes 697 

report  of  director 798 

University,  notes 497, 097 

Vertebrates,  cave,  in  America,  treatise 352 

VerticiUium  albcHUrum,  studies 347, 746 

Vespa  vulgaris,  studies 363 

Vetch  as  a  green  manure 429 

affected  by  iron  sulphate 438 

culture  experiments 34 

decomposition  in  soils 318 

Veterinary  college  at  Punjab,  report 485 

congress  at  The  Hague 386 

department  of  Bengal  and  Assam  484 

inspector  examinations,  U.S.  D.  A.  87 

instruction  in  India 783 

various  coun  tries . .  397 

medicine,  text-book 581 

zoology,  lndex-catalogue,U.S.D.  A  53 
Vibrio  denitrificans ,  decomposition  of  nitrates 

by 319 

Vicia  faba  seedlings,  asparagin  in 229 

Viclanose,  prepamtion 702 

Vigna  catjang,  analyses,  Hawaii 09 

Vinegar  — 

adulteration  and  misbranding,  U.S.D.A.  767 

analyses 164 

cider,  manufacture 410 

essence,  analyses 164 

industry,  paper  on 264 

Japanese,  micro-organisms  in 214 

milk,  manufacture 166 

phosphates  in 513 

stock,  value  of  peaches  for,  U.S.D.A 614 

white  wine,  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing, U.S.D.A 767 

Vines  of  Macon  Co.,  Ala.Tuskegee 449 

woody,  of  Vermont,  Vt 042 

Vineyards.    (Sff  (Jrapcs.) 

V^lolet  leaf  disease,  notes , 751 

Virginia  A.ssoclation  of  .\grlcultural  Schools.  498 

Truck  Station,  notes 400,597 

V^Irus,  extermination  of  rats  by 152 

Vitlcultural  conditions  In  Ilenuilt 733 

Viticulture  In  Cape  of  (lood  Hope 240, 241 

Viiiana  dnerea,  studies 360 

Voandzeia  subtenanea,  culture  and  composi- 
tion   534 

Wages  In  British  Guiana 372 

Mexico 563 

Walker  River,  water  rights  on,  Nev 88 

Walking  race,  studies 374 

Walnut  blight,  studies,  Cal 244 

datana,  notes 57 

Walnuts,  new  variety,  description 242 

Warble  flies,  investigations 361 

Washington  College,  notes 298, 097 
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Washington  Station,  notes 296.697 

reports 94 

work 495 

Wasps,  digger,  notes,  N.J IGO 

remedies 50O 

Waste  products,  analyses 718 

use  in  maintaining  soil  fer- 

tiUty 522 

Water-  . 

adulteration,  U.S.D.A 767 

analyses 214,518 

Hawaii 20 

N.Dak 202 

analysis,  interpretation  of  results 3(M 

new  bacteriological  standard ...  119 

and  sewage,  treatise 712 

apparatus  for  measuring  electric  conduc- 
tivity   016 

bacterial  flora  at  low  temperatures 578 

clarifying  apparatus,  description 712 

deep,  occurrence  of  ammonia  in 717 

detection  in  lard 306 

milk 11 

determination  in  cheese 414 

spices  and  drugs 513 

dispersal  of  seeds  by 197 

drinking,  as  affected  by  metals 119 

on  trains 118 

regulations  in  France 119 

wholesomeness 119 

effect  on  blood  corpuscles 72 

composition  of  sugar  beets,  Can.  331 

decomposition  of  rocks 61G 

fungus  development 152 

germination  of  stored  seeds 739 

Lepidoptera 359 

vitality  of  seeds,  Ariz 29 

evaporation  from,  studies 315,617 

examination 118 

fluorescent  substances  in 118 

ground,  methods  of  examination 711 

variation  In  dune  soils 322 

impure,  relation  to  disease 616 

losses  from  ground  phosphate  rock 9 

methods  of  analysis 265,304 

mLsbranding,  U.S.D.A 67 

movement  in  soils  as  affected  by- 
fertilizers  220 

lime 219 

of  Yallah  salt  ponds,  studies 119 

ph ysiolofry  of 770 

polluted,  disinfection 421 

powirs  in  various  countries,  control 421 

purification 119 

rain.    (^fcRaln.) 

requirements  of  pigs,  111 574 

relation  to  plant  growth 124 

rights  on  Walker  River,  Nev 88 

sea,  occurrence  of  nitrobacteria  in 723 

sewage,  organic  colloids  in 119 

subsoil,  studies  in  Egypt C16 

sulphur,  fertilizing  value 25 

supplies- 
ground,  relation  to  deforestation 342 

in  Idaho,  U.S.D.A 88 

Missouri,  purification 616 

Nebraska 316 

New  Jersey 218 


Water— Continued.  Pige. 

supplies— continued. 

in  tropical  climates,  treatise 17 

on  farms 7:2 

in  Minnesota,  U.S.D.A > 

pure,  maintenance ll^ 

selection il* 

surface,  in  the  United  Stat«s^ \t 

supply  of  Paris .n* 

surface,  analyses. Ul 

treatise is 

underground— 

in  Connecticut,  bi blio^raphy l-s 

crystalline  ro»^ks 2> 

Paris,  examinatit-n :!»' 

South  Dakota. i- 

the  Nile  Valley,  studies TU 

locaUon ! IlsCi 

Users'    Association    of    Wtst    Umaiilia 

River,  U.S.D.A fl5 

vapor,  liberation  by  plants Of 

well,  analyses.  Can 3lt 

Watermelon  seeds,  chemistry  of Tt*. 

Watermelons,  destruction  by  plant  U%r.  .Km,  H 

fresh,  preservation 't41 

Waters  of  Argentina,  classifii-aujn ^> 

Watersheds.  Inspection  in  Missouri *•'.*> 

Wattle  culture  for  bark i*' 

Wax,  methods  of  analysis •  l* 

Weasels,  destruction  of  field  mice  by S5-' 

Weather— 
Bureau- 
benefits  of,  U.S.P.A *:i 

relation  to  engineers,  U.S.D.A 61' 

report  of  chief,  U.S.D.A U^ 

cloudy,  effect  on- 
carbon  dioxidassimilai  ion  by  plants.  > 

germination  of  pollen.  Wis a^ 

cycira  in  tree  growth,  U.S.D..V -♦• 

forecasting- 

probabiUtles,  in  U.S.D.A T.' 

review  in H" 

niles  for 45" 

treatise 41' 

good,  forecasting 3:4 

in  Puerto  Plata,  U.S. D.A -"^ 

relation  to  crops .' ^ 

Aril 4^ 

Weathering  investigations  in  the  Tropirs. ...  71.: 

Webwomi,  fall,  notes 57.rv4 

Kans 2a 

Weed  seeds.    {See  Seeds,  weed.) 

Weeds,  destruction ^41 

Mass '^ 

Wis 1« 

and  bibliography.  HawmiL  7>1 

in  Iowa ^ 

fertilizing  value,  Hawaii '"^ 

in  Massachusetts,  Mass ^ 

Vermont,  Vt ^ 

notes '*^ 

{See  alifo  specific  pUints.) 

Weevil,  clay-colored,  injurious  to  hops. ^ 

leaf-eating,  notes "^^ 

notes - ^" 

Weights,  Japanese,  terms  relating  to ^ 

Wells,  artesian,  construction  and  manage- 
ment    *^ 
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Wells,  construction 16 

In  Nebraska 396 

location,  construction,  and  care 218 

protection  from  pollution 118 

West  Umatilla  River  water-users'  association, 

U.S.D.A 61« 

Virginia  Station,  notes 96 

Whales,  manufacture  into  fertUlser 719 

Wheat- 
Alaska,  culture,  Ohio 495 

analyses 172,375,665,670 

as  affected  by  drainage 589 

irrigation 730 

storage.  Can 367 

assimilation  of  carbon  dioxid  by 28 

bran,  analyses 09,375 

Okla 776 

S.C 670 

for  cows.  Mass 275 

rOIe  of  ash  constituents  In,  Wis 573 

breeding  experiments 446, 730 

Wash 537 

for  disease  resistance 544 

by-products,  analyses,  Conn.State 070 

La 670 

Miss 670 

composition  as  affected  by— 

environment,  U.S.D.A 730 

fertilizers 23 

shade 530 

storage.  Can 331 

composition,  factors  affecting,  Can 331 

cost  of  production  In  North  Dakota 691 

culture 335 

experiments 441 

Can 332,333 

Hawaii 33 

S.Dak 33 

lecture  on,  U.S.D.A 797 

on  alkali  soils 222,224 

diastase  as  affiected  by  heat 27 

diseases,  treatment,  N. Dak 744 

durum,  as  affected  by  Irrigation 730 

culture  experiments,  Kans 232 

dIgestibUity,S.Dak 71 

milling  tests,  Can 367 

N.Dak 466 

varletieB 441 

Can 330 

S.Dak 33,727 

effect  on  glzsard  in  hens 72 

extract,  photodynamic  effects 27 

fertiliser  experiments 25,431,432, 

434,440,441,442,537,717 

Can 331 

Kans 232 

Ohio 23 

for  poultry ,  Can 380 

flour.    {See  Flour.) 

frozen,  for  poultry ,  Can 380 

germination,  effect  on  quality  of  flour, 

Kans 263 

experiments,  Can 331 

germs,  respiration  investigations 721 

grass  hay,  digestibility.  S.Dak 71 

hay,  analyses,  Hawaii 60 
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Wheat— Continued.  Page. 

heavy  and  light  seed 731 

importation  law,  Kans 234 

imports  into  Great  Britain 195 

Increase  of  production  in   the  United 

States 192 

insect,  new,  notes 58 

irrigated,  fertilizer  requirements 441 

irrigation  experiments,  Utah 426 

Jointworm,  notes 465 

Can 354 

remedies,  Ohio 495 

Judging  and  grading 537 

loose  smut,  treatment 345 

middlings,  analyses 69, 70,375 

Mo 771 

Ohio 173,771 

forplgs,Pa 475 

•  milling  tests 406,763 

Can 367 

Kans 263 

N.Dak 465 

morphological  changes  In 140 

nongermlnating,  preservation  of  diastases 

hi 436 

pathological  changes  in &48 

prices  in  Australia 192 

England,  U.S.D.A 195 

production  in  Hungary 474 

of  alcohol  from,  N.Mex 13 

products,  analyses 70 

Can 375 

propagation  of  Scleroapora  macro*pora  by .  745 

protein  content,  S.C 637 

remo\^  of  mineral  matter  by  blanching . .  360 

rolling  r.  harrowing,  U.S.D.A 798 

rust,  varieties  resistant  to 49 

seeding  experiments 441 

Can 333 

seedlings,  transpiration  investigations 721 

selection 442 

smut,  dissemination 543 

notes 246,745 

propagation 745 

treatment 741 

Can 332 

Mich 694 

stable  manure  for 716 

stinking  smut,  treatment,  Ohio 495 

straw  worm,  notes,  Kans 251 

superphosphate  for 234 

transfer  of  Ions  from 131 

treatise 138 

varieties 138,232,234,338,431,441,537,728 

Can 330,331 

Ind 726 

Kans 39 

N.H 727 

S.Dak 33,34,727 

classification 138 

imported,  Kans 234 

yield  as  affected  by  date  of  planting.  Can.  333 

fungi 348 

soil  moisture 224 

relation     to     soil     productivity, 

U.S.D.A 18 

Whey  butter,  manufacture 182 
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Whipworm,  notes 682 

Whisky,  analyses 66,166 

N.Dak 362 

examination,  Me 566 

Imitations,     decision     concerning, 

U.8.D.A 664 

labeUng,  U.8.D.A 664 

report  on 66,764 

White  ants.    (See  Termites. ) 

fly,  new  species,  in  Florida 254 

grubs,  notes,  N.J 659 

lead,  analyses,  N.Dak 710 

Wfltow  disease,  notes. 653 

mst,  notes 161 

Wind  and  weather,  manual 416 

breaks,  bananas  for.  P.R 242 

dispersal  of  seeds  by 197 

Wine,  analyses 66,166,766 

bactericidal  actton 264 

composition  as  affected  by  fertilisers. . .  448 

cost  of  production  in  Tuscany 734 

currant,  composition  as  affected  by 

Olceosporium 666 

examination,  apparatus  for 709 

industry  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope 241 

Spain 43 

inspection  in  Australia. 166 

making,  treatise 1-14,711 

useofpureyeastsin,U.S.D.A.  215 

manufacture  and  use 66 

from  berries 516 

methods  of  analysis. 213 

phosphorus  in 566 

preparation. 711 

tartaric  acid  in 165 

Wireworms,  injurious  to  com,  Ky 751 

cotton,  Hawaii 58 

hops 364 

notes. 257,464 

remedies 557 

Wisconsin  StaUon,  notes 96. 298. 400 

University,  notes 96.298,400,698 

Witches'  brooms,  cause. 749 

Wood  ashes,  analyses.  Can 325 

destroying  fungi,  notes 62 

distillation  in  the  United  States 243 

formation,  relatton  to  colloid  chemis- 
try   208 

manufacturers  in  Massachusetts 541 

nature  and  use,  treatise 740 

paving  blocks,  preservation 740 

preservation 541.542 

U.8.D.A 243 

on  farms,  U.S. D. A 740 

protection  against  termites 357 

pulp,    consumption    in    the    United 

States 243 

rat,  bubonic  plague  In 785 

using  industries  in  Massachusetts 541 

uUllsation 343 

(See  also  Lumber  and  Timber.) 

Woodchucks,  relation  to  spotted  fever 683 


Woodlands,  thinning 541 

I                      treesfor ftc 

Woods,  Indo-Malayan,  notes S44 

,  Wool,  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture  by.  274 

i             industry,  statistics. "..  475 

I             scouring,  notes. 17 

Woolly  aphis.    (See  Aphis,  wooUy.) 

Work,  effect  on  creatin  content  of  muscle 367 

Workingmen.    (See  Laborers.) 

Wormseed  mustard  in  Vermont,  Vt G38 

ITyeOia  spp.,  notes 234 

Wyoming  Station,  financial  sUtement. 6^ 

notes. 400 

report  of  director 694 

University,  notes 400.496 

Xanthia,  effect  on  uric  acid  excretkm 286 

X antkium  9pino9um,  DOi» 236 
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Xy«<rocfra  ^toboM,  notes 751 

Yams,  analyses 764 

culture 7&4 

Yautias  for  the  South,  U.S.D.A 631 

Yearbook  of  agricultural  laws  in  Iowa 799 
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